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REPORT 


From  the  Select  Committee  on  Emigration:  1827- 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  Emigbatiok  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  whom  the  Report 
of  the  last  Session,  and  the  several  Petitions  which  have  been  presented 
to  The  House  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  same  subject, 
were  referred;  and  who  were  empowered  to  report  their  Observations 

and  Opinion  thereupon  from  time  to  time  to  The  House; Have, 

pursuant  to  the  Order  of  The  Hoose,  considered  the  Matters  to  tliem 
referred,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following  REPORT,  and  come  to  a 
Resolution  thereupon. 


Your  Committee,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  inquiries,  having  ascertained 
from  Evidence  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  labouring  Population 
entertain  the  expectation  that  they  shall  be  transferred  to  and  located  in  the 
British  American  Ccdonies  exclusively  at  the  Public  expense,  and  being 
desirous  to  remove  such  misapprehension  at  the  earliest  period,  have  adopted 
tile  following  Resolut^n ; 

Resolved, 

That  this  Committee  is  not  prepared  to  recede  from  the  principle  which  is 
distinctly  laid  down  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Emigration  in  1 826, 
that  private  or  local  contribution,  in  some  shape,  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  any 
system  of  Emigration  to  which  it  may  be  expedient  for  this  Committee  to 
recommend  any  assistance  from  the  National  Funds. 


26  February  1827. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  the  Subject  of 
Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  whom  the  Report  of 
the  last  Session,  and  the  several  Petitions  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  House,  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  on  the  same 
subject,  were  referred ; and  who  were  empowered  to  report  their 
Observations  and  Opinion  thereupon,  togetlier  fritlj  the  Minutes  of 

Evidence  taken  before  them  from  time  to  time,  to  the  House: 

Have  furtlier  considered  the  Matters  to  them  referred;  and  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  REPORT  : 


The  Inquuy  into  the  general  subject  of  Emigration  is  connected  with  so 
many  importaiit  Questions,  and  involves  considerations  so  various  and 
complicated,  that  although  upon  many  of  them  Your  Committee  have  received 
a mass  of  very  valuable  and  satjafiictory  Evidence,  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
in  a situation  to  present  to  the  House,  so  soon  as  they  would  have  desired  to 
do,  a general  and  final  Report.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations, 
a specif  Case  has  been  submitted  to  them,  so  serious  and  so  urgent,  as  to 
induce  them  to  devote  to  it,  for  tlie  present,  their  principal  attention,  and 
without  farther  delay  to  lay  it  specially  before  the  House. 

In  addition  to  those  ordinary  causes,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  appear  to  have  led  to  a superabundant  Population,  or  rather  to 
a disproportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  labour,  an  important 
change  has  been  wrought,  and  is  still  in  gradual  but  certain  progress,  in  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  by  the  transition  from  Hand- 
loom  to  Power-loom  weaving.  For  some  time  the  advance  in  the  cotton  trade 
was  so  rapid  as  nearly,  if  not  altogether  to  absorb  in  the  more  productive 
sjratem,  the  hands  thus  thro^vn  out  of  employment.  But  difficulties  arising 
from  a temporary  check  in  trade,  shortly  fell  upon  the  weavers  with  the 
double  pres.sure  of  these  two  combined  causes,  a diminished  demand  for  the 
produce  of  their  industry,  and  an  increased  facility  of  production. 

Your  Committee  are  fully  sensible  that,  to  a certain  extent,  these  disas- 
trous consequences  to  a portion  of  the  community  must  follow  upon  every 
nesv  invention  by  which  human  labour  is  abridged:  and  that  it  is  mord 
especially  the  interest  of  a commercial  country,  far  from  discouraging,  to 
afford  every  protection  to  such  inventions : and  while  Your  Committee  lay 
down  this  doctrine  in  its  fullest  extent,  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  add, 
that  those  who  in  the  present  instance  are  the  chief'  sufferers,  appear  to 
manifest  juster  ideas,  and  a more  ready  acquiescence  in  this  general  princi- 
ple, tlmn  could  have  been  expected  from  their  situation  in  life,  and  from  the 
personal  feelings  with  which  their  view  of  the  case  must  be  mixed  up.  But 
Your  Committee  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  two  cir- 
cumstances which  appear  to  distinguish  this  special  case  from  those  or 
2-37.  A 2 ordinary 
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ordinary  occurrence.  Independently  of  the  extent  of  the  change,  the  time  at 
which  it  has  taken  place,  with  reference  to  their  peculiar  branch  of  trade,  is 
for  the  Weavers  most  unfortunate ; — and  most,  if  not  all,  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  labour  are  in  such  a state  of  repletion,  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
transfer  their  industry  elsewhere. 

Though  the  state  of  distress  bordering  upon  actual  famine,  which  tliese 
causes  have  produced  in  districts  extensively  concerned  in  the  cotton  trade,  is 
so  notorious  as  hardly  to  require  pressing  upon  the  House,  Your  Committee 
have  bad  it  confirmed  by  the  strongest  and  fullest  evidence.  These  districts 
appear  to  embrace  in  England  a large  portion  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
together  with  parts  of  Cheshire,  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  of 
Cumberland  ; and  in  Scotland  principally,  so  far  as  the  evidence  before  Your 
Committee  has  gone,  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Lanark.  In  mitigation  of 
this  extensive  distress,  sums  to  a very  large  amount  have  been  raised  from 
varioiLS  funds,  by  legal  provision,  by  spontaneous  contribution,  and  recently  by 
the  King’s  letter,  and  have  mainly  tended  to  preserve  those  districts  from  the 
immediate  horrors  of  famine,  and  from  the  possible  evils  of  riot  and  disturbance. 
But  Your  Committee  deem  it  their  duty  not  to  conceal  from  the  House,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  aid  thus  afforded,  the  long  continued  pressure 
of  the  lowest  class  upon  the  poor  rates  legally  raised  in  England,  and  of  the 
same  class  of  persons  on  the  funds  raised  in  various  ways  in  Scotland,  has 
extended  the  distress  to  the  ranks  immediately  above  ; and  that  not  only 
the  local  funcLs  appear  in  many  instances  nearly  exhausted,  but  the  lower 
order  of  rate  payers,  far  from  being  able  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their 
pauper  neighbours,  are  become  themselves  dependent  upon  casual  or  parocliial 
assistance. 

Under  these  cu-cumstances,  the  Manufacturers*  Relief  Committee,  with 
the  fullest  daily  infonnatiou  before  them,  concurring  in  the  statement  above 
made,  agreeing  with  Your  Committee  in  opinion,  that  there  is  little  hope 
that  any  revival  of  trade  can  bring  back  the  employment  of  the  distressed 
Hand-loom  Weavers,  and  that  the  fulness  of  other  branches  of  labour 
renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  tr  ansfer  their  industry ; —aware  also,  that  tem- 
porary aid,  however  valuable  in  itself,  and  however  judiciously  applied,  can 
only  produce  temporary  benefit,  have  been  led  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
objects  which  Your  Committee  have  in  view.  Satisfied  of  the  efficiency 
and  permanence  of  the  benefit  to  be  afforded  by  Emigration,  they  liave  sig- 
nified their  readiness  to  contribute  in  furtherance  of  tliese  objects  the  sum 
of  25,000,  being  a large  proportion  of  their  remaining  funds,  provided 
the  farther  sum  of  ,^.50,000  can  be  obtained  from  other  soimces. 

The  assistance  thus  tendered  appears  to  Your  Committee  doubly  valuable ; 
first,  as  marking  the  strong  sense  entertained  by  a most  respectable  and  well- 
informed  body,  that  the  mode  suggested  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  most 
effectual  relief  which  can  be  afforded  j and  secondly,  as  furnishing  the  means 
of  complying  with  that  which  Your  Committee  have  uniformly  laid  down  as 
a rule  of  action,  and  have  thought  it  expedient  to  make  the  substance  of 
a special  Report  presented  in  the  present  year: — " That  private  or  local 
contribution  in  some  shape  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  any  system  of  Emigra- 
tion to  which  it  may  be  expedient  for  this  Committee  to  recommend  any 
assistance  from  the  National  Funds.” 

Your  Committee  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  upon  the  occasion  of  this 
Special  Report,  to  enter  into  details  of  expense,  they  deem  it  sufficient  to 

state 
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state  broadly,  that  tliey  are  satisfied  from  the  inquiries  •which  they  have 
made,  the  particular's  of  which  will,  with  the  Evidence  they  have  hitherto 
received,  shortly  be  laid  before  the  House;  that  the  sum  of  i?. 75,000.  if 
raised,  will  be  suflBcient  to  remove,  provision  and  locate  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  above  1,SU0  families,  amounting  to  between  six  and 
seven  tliousand  souls ; and  Your  Committee  have  received  assurances  from 
the  Colonial  Department,  that  preparation  is  already  made  for  receiving, 
if  need  were,  especially  in  Nova  Scotia,  a considerably  larger  number  of 
Emigrants  at  a very  sliort  notice. 

Recurring  to  the  persons  whom  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  immediate 
objects  of  this  offer  of  removal,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  the  House,  that  in  • 
the  districts  above  alluded  to,  and  more  especially  in  Lancashire,  there 
appear  to  be  among  the  Hand-loom  weavers,  two  classes  almost  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other : the  one,  who  though  they  take  in  work  in  their 
own  houses  or  cellars,  are  congregated  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns ; 
and  the  other,  scattered  in  small  hamlets  or  single  houses,  in  various 
directions  throughout  the  manufacturing  country.  It  is  to  the  situation 
of  tbis  latter  class,  though  both  are  in  a state  extremely  deplorable,  that 
Your  Committee  would  chiefly  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  appears  that  persons  of  this  description,  for  many  years  past,  have  been 
occupiers  of  small  farms  of  a few  acres,  which  they  have  held  at  high  rents ; 
and  combining  the  business  of  a Hand-loom  weaver  with  that  of  a working 
farmer,  have  assisted  to  raise  the  rent  of  their  land  from  the  profits  of  their 
loom.  Upon  this  class  it  is,  that  the  distresses  of  the  times  have  fdlen  with 
peculiar  hariiship.  While  the  decline  of  their  manufacturing  business  has 
utterly  disabled  them  from  supplying  those  rents  which  were  due  from  them 
as  agriculturists,  they  have  found  themselves  called  ujion  to  .give  support,  as 
liable  to  the  rates,  to  those  of  their  fellow  weavers  who  were  engaged  in 
manufacture  alone : and  a remnant  of  honest  pride  and  shame  has  prevented 
many  of  those  in  the  extremest  distress  from  appl}nng  for  parish  relief : 
while  others,  being  from  their  remote  situation  less  immediately  under  the 
eyes  of  the  regular  autliorities,  have  lingered  on,  till  found  accidentally,  as 
has  been  proved  in  evidence,  in  the  last  stages  of  misery  and  disease.  Youi' 
Committee  cannot  but  observe,  that  while  the  greater  destitution  of  this 
latter  class  points  them  out  as  requiring  mdre  immediate  attention,  their  partly 
agricultural  habits  render  them  more  eligible  for  the  particular  kind  of  relief 
contemplated  by  Your  Committee : and  Your  Committee  cannot  but  express 
a hope  that  the  Hand-loom  weavers  in  general,  and  this  class  in  particular, 
will  receive  from  Parliament  that  attention  and  favour  to  which  their  sufferings 
and  their  patience  amply  entitle  them. 

Your  Committee  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
removal  to  the  colonies  of  1,S00  families,  small  as  the  number  may  appear 
when  the  extent  of  the  district  is  considered  over  which  it  is  proposed  to 
spread  the  relief,  will  tend  in  a far  greater  degree  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
to  the  diminution  of  general  distress;  and  while  those  removed  will  be 
placed  in  a situation  of  comfort  and  of  ultimate  independence,  those  who 
remain  will  be  materially  benefited  by  tlie  abstraction  of  tlieir  redundant 
labour.  And  it  is  an  object  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  these  settlers  may 
by  their  success  excite  a strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Emigration  as  a general 
measure,  should  it  ultimately  be  carried  into  effect;  and  may  mainly  con- 
tribute hereafter  to  people  our  colonies  by  a voluntary,  unexpensive  and 
beneficial  abstraction  from  the  population  of  the  mother  country. 

H37.  A 3 • Under 
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Under  these  impressions  Your  Committee,  while  they  profess  themselves 
not  yet  prepared  to  lay  before  the  House,  the  details  of  a permanent  and 
continuous  system  of  Emigration  (which  nevertheless  they  are  persuaded 
may  be  so  organized  as  to  produce  very  beneficial  results)  confidently  appeal 
to  the  House,  under  the  present  urgent  circumstances  ; and  strongly  recom- 
mend the  grant  of  C'  -50,000  from  the  national  funds,  in  furtherance  of  an 
immediate  Emigration  from  the  manufacturing  districts,  at  once  as  a relief 
from  present  distress,  and  as  an  important  national  experiment  for  the 
future. 

In  applying  for  this  Grant  of  public  money.  Your  Committee  would  have 
it  distinctly  understood,  that  they  place  tlie  grounds  of  their  recommendation 
upon  the  urgency  and  peculiarity  of  the  casej  which  appears  to  them  to 
require  prompt  and  immediate  action,  even  although  the  means  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  may  not  be  so  maturely  or  perfectly  concerted,  as  they  might 
have  been,  under  circumstances  of  less  immediate  and  alarming  pressure. 

Your  Committee  have  ther^ore  not  paused  to  consider  what  portion  of 
the  expenditure  may  ultimately  be  repaid  by  the  industry  and  improvements 
of  the  settlers  in  their  new  situations ; although  they  have  little  doubt  but 
that  the  improvement  of  the  lauds  wiU-be  a sufficient  guarantee  for  a certain 
proportion  even  of  pecuniary  return,  especially  if  allowed  to  be  paid  in  the 
colony,  and  in  produce  for  the  benefit  of  future  emigrants. 

But  Your  Committee  are  yet  further  induced  to  solicit  the  immediate 
attentiob  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  their  present  Report,  because  they 
caimot  but  be  aware,  that  tlie  very  circumstance  of  their  appointment  has 
excited  great  and  earnest  expectation ; that  exaggerated  and  erroneous 
accounts  of  their  proceedings  are  daily  circulated,  and  that  hundreds  of 
families,  prepared  to.  emigrate,  are  looking  with  anxiety  to  their  Report,  and 
the  decision  of  Parliament. 

Your  Committee  by  no  means  exj)ress  their  opinion  that  upon  future  occa- 
sions, and  when  the  subject  shall  be  better  understood,  funds  may  not  be 
raised  from  parisli  rates,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  themselves  from  the 
burthen  of  their  redundant  populations : on  the  contrary  they  have  had  fre- 
quent applications  to  tliis  specific  effect.  But  they  deem  it  necessary  in  can- 
dour to  state,  that  so  far  as  their  inqutiies  have  gone,  the  funds  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  their  present  Report  alludes,  are  so  far  exhausted  tliat  no 
such  assistance  upon  their  part  can  fairly  be  calculated  upon.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state,  that  in  this  as  in  every  other  scheme  for  Emigration  which 
has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  Your  Committee,  it  never  has  been  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  it  should  be  other  than  wholly  voluntary : and  Your 
Committee  are  satisfied,  that  in  the  execution  of  their  projects  the  main  dif- 
ficulty would  be  to  select  the  objects  most  eligible  among  the  candidates  who 
would  offer  themselves  for  the  liberality  of  Parliament  and  the  Country. 

In  conclusion,  while  Your  Committee  recommend  the  present  Grant 
wholly  in  consideration  of  the  present  urgency  and  peculiarity  of  the  distress, 
which  demand  that  relief,  to  be  effectual  should  be  also  immediate,  tliey  can- 
not but  express  their  hope  that  an  experiment  now,  of  the  success  of  which 
they  entertain  no  doubt,  may  lead  to  a more  extended,  more  organised,  and 
more  effective  system  lor  the  future : and  in  such  a system  Your  Committee 
confidently  anticipate  not  only  a material  and  peqietual  relief  to  the  British 

Islands, 
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Islands,  but  an  augmentation  to  tbe  resources  of  the  Colonies,  and  an  ad- 
ditional link  to  those  connections  of  blood  and  interest  which  now  unite  them 
to  the  Mother  Country. 

Your  Committee  cannot  however  conclude  this  Report,  without  expres- 
sing  their  deep  conviction,  that  whatever  may  be  the  imm  ediate  and  urgent 
demands  from  other  quarters,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  permanent  and 
extensive  advantage  from  any  system  of  Emigration  which  does  not  primarily 
apply  to  Ireland 't  whose  Population,  unless  some  other  outlet  be  opened  to 
them,  must  shortly  fill  up  every  vacuum  created  in  England  or  in  Scotland, 
and  reduce  the  labouring  classes  to  a uniform  state  of  degradation  and 
misery.  And  Your  Committee  tlierefore  pledge  themselves  to  devote  their 
most  anxious  attention  to  tbe  state  of  that  country,  and  the  practicability  of 
applying  Emigration  as  a means  of  relieving  it  from  its  present  overwhelming 
Population. 

5th  April  1827. 
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w rr  N E s s E s. 


Martis,  2u*  die  Februarii,  1 827 : 

Joseph  Foster  and  James  Little  - p.  9 

Jovis,  22®  die  Februarii : 
Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  - p.  16,  148 
Thomas  Francis  Keaedy,  Esq.  - p.  33 
Henry  Home  Drummond,  Esq.  - p.  26 


Sabbaii,  24®  die  Februarii : 

Major  Tlioma's  Moody  - - p.  29,  47 


Mortis,  27*  die  Februarii : 

Rev.  Joho  Matthias  Turner  - - p.  37 


Jovis,  i”  die  Marlii : 


John  Maxwell,  Esq.  - - - 
Mr.  William  Spencer  \ 
Nurthbouse 

John  Tail  and  James  Wilson  - 


- p.50 
p.  51,128 

. p.68 


Sabbati,  die  Martii: 

David  Policy  Francis,  Esq.  - p.  108,  135 
Thomas  Pringle,  Esq.  - . . p.  114 
Frederick  Carlisle,  Esq.  - - • p.  119 
Lieut. Thomas  CharlesWhite,  p.  121, 168 
Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  -----  p.  123 
Mr.  John  Finlaison  - - - - p.  133 

Mortis,  20"  die  Martii : 

Thomas  Lacoste,  Esq.  - - - p.  137  ^ 
Mr.  James  Taylor  - - - - • p.  140 

Mr.  James  Homewood  - - - p.  144 

Mr.^SamuelMaine  - - - - p.  146 

Sabbati,  24®  dk  Martii : 

Return,  addressed  to  the  Over--\ 
seeisofTownshipSfParish  of  I , - 
Wilmslow,  County  of  Ches-|  ^ P' 
ter,  by  J.  M.  Turner,  RectorJ 
Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  - - ibid. 


Sabbati,  3®  dk  MartH : 

Alexander  Carlisle  Buebanaa,! 

Esq. JJ- P'70, 167 

Martis,  6®  die  Martii : 

William  Bowman  Felton,'! 

Esq.  - P-77»>31 

Jovis,  8®  dk  Martii : 

Capt.  James  Dent  Weatherley  - p.  88 
John  O’Driscoll,  Esq.  - - - - p.  90 

Sabbati,  iG‘ die  Afartii : 

John  Smith,  Esq.  -----  p.  93 

Martis,  ^2!'  die  Martii: 

Dr.  John  Straeban  - - - - • p.  94 

Jovis,  1 5*  dk  Martii : 

Waller  Burrell,  Esq.  - - - . p.  100 
Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury  . . . p.  to6 


Mu7'tis,  27®  dk  Afartii  : 

Statement  delivered  in  by  Sir*! 

Henry  Parnell,  on  the  Po-?  - p.  166 
pulation  of  Ireland  - - -J 
A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq^.  delivers'! 
in  Spedlication  of  Rations  I 
of  Provisions  10  be  furnished  I " P’ 
to  Emigraois  ~ - -J 

Mr.  George  Tiiom|»aD  - - - p,  168 
Mr.Richard  Webber  Eaton  - - p.  171 

Jovis,  29®  die  Afartii: 

William  Fielden,  Esq.  - - - p.  J75 
William  Holton,  Esq.  - . . p.  182 

Sabbati,  die  Afartii : 

Mr.  William  Ludlow  Fitzhugh  - p.  189 
Mr.  Thomas  Adams  - - - . p.  200 

Alat'tis,  3®  dk  Aprilis : 

Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  - - - p.  201 
William  Henly  Hyett,  Esq.  - p.  210 
Capt.  Henry  William  ScoU,  R.N.  p.  218 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Martis,  20“  die  Februanj,  1827. 

R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Joseph  Foster  and  James  Little,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

1.  (To  Joseph  Foster.) — WHERE  do  you  live? — At  Glasgow. 

2.  You  are  a member  of  the  Glasgow  Emigration  Society? — I am  president  of 

the  Glasgow  Emigration  Society;  Mr.  Little  and  myself  were  delegated  by  them 
to  attend  this  Committee.  ' 

3.  That  is  not  the  only  society  for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  at  Glasgow? — 
No,  there  are  more. 

4.  You  are  not  authorized  by  any  other  society  to  make  communicadons  to  this 
Committee  ? — No  ; on  consulting  with  some  of  tlie  presidents  and  members  of 
some  of  the  other  societies,  we  had  the  approbation  of  a few,  but  we  were  not 
authorized  by  any  but  our  own. 

5.  Since  when  is  it  that  you  have  turned  your  attention  to  emigrating  to  the 
North  American  Provinces  ? — It  is  nearly  two  years  since  a certain  proportion, 
about  eleven  or  twelve  families,  turned  their  attention  to  that,  and  about  oue  year 
ago  we  increased  that  number.  In  the  month  of  May  last  we  petitioned  the  Right 
honourable  die  Secretary  of  State  of  tlie  Colonial  Department,  for  a grant  of  land 
in  Canada,  and  the  means  of  occupying  it ; we  got  for  answer,  that  no  funds  existed 
in  that  department;  we  theu  appointed  delegates  to  call  upon  hb  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  being  tbe.most  influential  nobleman  in  Lanarkshire,  to 
ask  his  opinion,  and  obtain  his  interest  if  possible. 

6.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  motive  in  making  those  appli- 
cations with  respect  to  emigration,  arose  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  employ- 
ment, or  rather  of  receiving  wages  sufficient  to  support  yourselves  and  your  families  r 
— Undoubtedly. 

7.  Since  what  period  has  that  inconvenience  attached  to  you? — ^The  period  thnt 
the  distress  became  general,  and  almost  intolerable,  was  about,  I think,  February 
last. 

8.  Have  you  got  any  written  statements  with  you,  respecting  the  average  rate  of 
wages  for  the  particular  employinetit  in  which  you  and  die  other  persons  applying 
for  emigration  are  concerned  ? — We  have  not  a written  statement,  but  we  have 
made  a minute  exauiinalion,  and  are  prepared  to  give  an  average  statement  on  that 
subject. 

9.  You  yourself  are  an  operative  weaver  ? — Yes. 

10.  Are  the  rest  of  your  society  in  the  same  employment  as  yourself?— Tiiey  are 
not  all,  but  a great  proportion  of  them  are. 

1 1 . What  employment  do  the  others  follow  ? — A few  shoemakers,  and  one  or  two 
labourers,  but  the  great  proportion  are  weavers. 

12.  You  consider  the  distress  of  the  weavers  as  totally  distinct  from  diat  of  the 
spinners? — Yes,  we  are  quite  certain  it  is. 

13.  Have  you  any  spinners  among  your  society? — I am  not  quite,  certain; 

I think  there  is  one  or  two. 

14.  As  you  state  that  the  distress  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  weavers,  how  comes  it 
that  there  should  be  persons  of  those  other  trades  iu  your  society? — ^I’he  distress 
bears,  in  my  opinion,  very  heavily  upon  shoemakers  Ukewisc ; there  are  a great 
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number  of  them  out  of  employment,  and  their  v/ages  are  very  low.  Witli  respect 
to  the  spinners,  there  are  peculiw  motives,  and  I cannot  precisely  say ; their  wages 
, 1 know  are  better;  and  there  is  a delicacy  in  men,  who  are  neighbours  one  to  another, 
objecting  to  a person  entering  into  a society,  who  comes  forward  and  wishes  to 
enter. 

15.  Will  you  explain  to  tlie  Committee  the  nature  of  your  employment  as 
a weaver? — The  machines  that  wc  employ  are  all  at  tlie  e.xpense  of  the  operative, 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  colled  the  wheel,  which  is  a triding  part  of  the 
materials  necessary ; the  hours  of  working  are  various,  they  are  sometimes  working 
eighteen  and  nineteen  hours,  and  even  all  night  b quite  common  one  or  two  nights 
in  the  week ; and  on  the  calculation  that  we  have  made  of  the  wages,  after  deducting 
the  necessary  e.xpenses,  they  will  not  amount  to  more  than  from  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  seven  shillings  per  week. 

16.  Is  your  work  by  the  piece,  or  by  the  day? — Uniformly  piece-work. 

17.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee,  with  respect  to  yourself,  what  is  your 
particular  engagement,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  executed,  as  between  yourself  and 
your  master  ? — The  general  habit  of  the  work  U by  the  web ; if  it  be  fine,  it  occupies 
a longer  time,  it  may  be  a fortnight,  three  weeks,  four  weeks,  or  even  six  weeks, 
but  that  is  the  nature  of  the  bargain ; when  the  materials  are  wrought  up,  and  the 
webb  finished,  the  bargain  is  done. 

1 8.  At  the  period  when  the  work  commences,  the  wages  are  fixed  ?— The  wages 
are  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  master  or  employer  for  the  next  web  again. 

1 9.  Supi>osing  the  web  takes  five  or  six  weeks  to  execute  ? — The  wages  continue 
the  same. 

20.  No  circumstance  changes  the  engagement  ? — Unless  the  materials  are  found 
deficient ; if  those  are  wrong,  that  is  a circumstance  that  leads  to  a new  bai^ain ; 
if,  on  referring  to  persons  qualified  to  judge,  it  is  found  to  be  so,  there  is  a new 
bargain  5 but  if  the  materials  are  found  to  be  sufficient,  no  circumstance  whatever 
can  vary  the  bargain. 

21.  What  b the  particular  sort  of  article  that  you  manufacture? — There  are 
great  variety  of  articles  ; it  is  all  cotton. 

■22.  Do  you  work  in  a large  factory,  or  do  you  carry  on  your  work  in  your  own 
house  ? — There  are  few  instances  of  work  carried  on  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood in  large  factories,  it  Is  all  carried  on  in  our  own  houses,  or  apartments  con- 
ueeted  with  them  ; there  are  almost  no  large  factories. 

23.  Therefore  speaking  of  the  operatives  timt  you  come  here  to  represent,  the 
nature  of  their  engagement  is,  that  they  contract  for  webs  of  cotton  to  be  manu- 
factured in  their  own  houses  by  the  piece  ? — Yes,  by  the  yard,  which  amounts  to 
the  same. 

24.  You  have  stated  that  your  present  rate  of  engagement  gives  you  wages  equal 
to  between  4«.  and  7s.  pierweek,  according  to  the  time  that  you  work  ? — It  is  not 
according  to  the  time  we  work,  it  is  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  as  there 
is  very  fine  and  very  coarse,  and  more  wages  may  be  made  at  one  than  at  another ; 
a man  tliat  works  eighteen  or  nineteen  houre,  works  at  4 5.  at  one  kind  of  work, 
when  he  might  probably  earn  6 s.  at  another. 

25.  That  arises  from  the  one  being  a better  class  of  work  than  the  otlier?— Yes. 
2fi.  When  you  originally  became  a weaver,  were  not  the  wages  of  labour  suffi- 
cient to  remunerate  you? — Yes. 

27.  At  what  period  was  that? — About  the  year  1800,  and  down  to  1803  or 
1805. 

28.  Can  you  state  what  wages  you  received  at  that  time  for  tlie  two  sorts  of 
work  for  which  you  now  describe  the  average  wages  per  week  to  be  7s.  and  4^.? — 
I cannot  go  into  particulars,  but  1 am  quite  certain  tiiat  the  work  that  we  do  now 
for  4*.  6d.  and  5s.  would  have  afforded  by  the  same  industry  ios.  at  that  period 
and  a number  of  years  later  llian  that. 

29.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  a fall  in  your  wages? — Undoubtedly,  com- 
petilion  in  trade ; the  merchants  selling  lliem  lower,  who  con  bring  them  lower  to 
mai’ket,  and  tlien  of  course  reducing  the  workmen  ; this  was  foe  immediate  cause. 

30.  Has  there  beeu  anymaebinery  introduced  since  1 800  in  this  particular  branch 
of  weaving  ? — A great  proportion  is  now  tlone  by  machinery. 

31.  With  respect  to  your  own  individual  work  do  you  execute  the  work  entrusted 
to  you  more  by  machinery  now  than  you  did  in  1800? — Wc  have  better  improved 
materials  or  implements  of  working,  but  I have  not  wrouglit  in  the  machine  factories; 
when  I speak  of  weaving,  I speak  of  hand-loom  weaving. 
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32.  Is  it  the  fact  .that  the  work  you  now  execute  by  hand  is  also  executed  by 
machinery  on  a larger  scaler — Yes. 

33.  Is  it  the  fact  that  that  machinery  upon  a larger  scale  exbted  when  you  first 
went  into  this  trade  ? — No. 

34.  The  Committee  suppose  that  in  consequence  of  the  distress  you  have  expe- 
rienced, you  and  others  connected  with  you  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  otlier  branches  of  trade? — Yes. 

35.  Have  you  found  that  there  is  no  demand  for  your  services  in  other  branches 
of  trade  ?■ — There  is  none. 

36.  You  feel  therefore  in  fact  that  there  is  hardly  any  resource  left  to  you,  under 
those  circumstances  ? — We  know  of  none. 

37.  Have  the  habits  of  any  of  those  persons  who  belong  to  this  sodety  ever  been 
agricultural  ?— Some  of  them  have  been  partially  agricultural;  particularly  these 
twelve  months  past  they  have  been  working  at  different  employments,  roads,  and 
such  other  works  as  they  could  get  a subsistence  by. 

38.  The  distress  among  the  persons  whom  you  represent  is  extremely  severe,  is 
it  not  ? —Extremely  severe. 

39.  You  state,  in  the  petition  of  your  society,  that  many  of  them  have  sold  tlieir 
household  furniture,  in  order  to  pay  their  rent ; does  that  apply  generally  to  the  per- 
sons who  belong  to  the  society? — It  does  to  the  society,  and  to  others  likewise; 
but  it  does  apply  to  those  operatives  I have  before  mentioned. 

40.  Have  you  friends  from  whom  you  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters  from 
Canada  ? — I have  a brother,  who  writes  to  me  occasionally. 

41.  From  what  part  of  Canada? — The  township  of  Grenville. 

42.  When  did  he  go  over  there? — Eight  years  in  next  May. 

43.  Under  what  circumstances  did  he  go  over  ? — He  had  a few  pounds,  and  paid 
bis  own  passage,  and  went  there;  be  had  a wife  and  two  children. 

44.  Do  you  know  enough  of  his  liislory  to  be  able  to  inform  the  Committee  how 
he  got  settled  upon  the  lands  he  now  occupies  f — A number  went  about  that  time, 
and  some  years  after,  depending  upon  the  Government  grant;  he  considered  that 
he  would  go  upon  his  own  property,  but  he  wrote  to  roe  that  that  was  an  error, 
and  that  by  some  influence,  which  he  did  not  detail,  he  obtained  the  grant  that 
Government  had  given  to  others,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  that,  his  little  pro- 
perty would  not  have  put  him  into  comfortable  circumstances. 

45.  Are  you  aware  whether  your  brotlier  obtained  a free  grant,  or  whether  he  bad 
to  pay  a fee  upon  it  ? — I am  not ; but  I am  aware  that  he  was  favoured  particularly 
by  Government,  or  he  could  not  liave  got  into  comfortable  circumstances. 

46.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  acres  he  occupies,  or  any  thing  respecting  the 
details  of  his  situation  at  this  moment  r — It  is  a year  past  since  I got  a letter ; I 
wrote  to  him,  but  I have  not  received  an  answer,  and  I cannot  detail  his  condition. 

47.  Does  he  speak  of  himself  as  being  in  a prosperous  situation  ? — He  does, 
and  be  expressed  his  astonishment  upon  every  occasion  that  I did  not  exert  myself 
in  some  way  or  other  to  come  over  there. 

48.  Your  society  consists  of  140  persons? — Yes,  one  hundred  and  forty  heads  of 
families. 

49.  Of  those  persons,  how  many  are  there  in  the  prime  of  life,  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  50,  who  are  perfectly  well  in  health  and  proper  subjects  for  emigration  ? 
— I think  a hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  may  be  in  that  situation ; there  arc  some 
of  them,  1 know,  tliat  are  not;  but  for  the  same  reason  that  I mentioned  before  res- 
pecting tile  spinners,  we  admitted  a few  of  those. 

50.  What  trade  was  your  brother  in? — He  was  a weaver. 

51.  Had  he  been  employed  in  agricultural  labour  before  be  went? — He  was, 
a little ; he  was  partially  acquainted  with  it. 

52.  Is  not  it  a fact  that  a large  portion  of  the  hand  weavers  in  Scotland,  in 
harvest  and  in  hay  time,  work  in  the  field  ? — Yes,  a great  proportion  of  them  do. 

53.  Has  that  long  been  their  custom !— It  has. 

54.  Have  you  continued  a weaver  since  the  year  1 800  up  to  this  time  ? — Yes. 

55.  During  that  time  have  you  found  great  vicissitudes  in  your  trade  ?— Yes. 

56.  Have  you  been  in  a good  situation  at  many  times  during  that  period  ? — Yes ; 
we  have  many  times  been  in  a comfortable  situation. 

57.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  although  you  have  many  times  been  in  an  uncom- 
fortable situation,  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  during  that  period  has  much 
increased? — Yes,  it  has  increased  very  much. 

58.  And  at  the  same  time  the  machine  weaving  has  also  increased? — Yes,  the 
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Jottph  Foster  niachine  weaving  for  about  six  or  eight  years  back  has  rapidly  increased ; it  seemed 
. to  absorb  every  tiling,  except  very  fine  fabrics. 

^ James  Lutk-  power-loom  weaving  lias  increased,  has  Uie  distress  of  the  band  weavers 

'*'  increased  in  the  same  proportion? — Undoubtedly  it  has. 

60.  Have  you  any  hope  that  any  iiossible  improvement  in  the  cotton  trade  would 
provide  in  future  for  the  hand  weavers  who  are  now  out  of  employment? — We  are 
quite  confident  it  will  not. 

61.  Have  tlie  weavers  a general  persuasion  that  the  hand  weaving  is  a business 
which  is  nearly  extinct  altogether?— They  have;  that  is  the  general  impression  of 
all  the  well  informed  and  intelligent  weavei  s. 

62.  What  was  the  last  year  in  which  you,  as  a band  weaver,  wera  in  a good 
situation  ?—  It  is  eight  or  ten  years  past 

G3. — In  1822,  were  not  you  in  a tolerably  good  situation? — It  was  tolerable 
in  1822. 

64.  How  long  did  that  continue? — I could  not  answer  that  exactly. 

65.  Was  it  not  tolerably  good  up  to  1824? — It  was  tolerable ; but  the  wages 
even  in  1814  were  far  below  what  would  be  considered  sufficient  to  keep  a family 
comfortable. 

60.  Did  you  think  of  emigrating  in  1825? — did;  I thought  of  emigrating  on 
any  occasion  when  it  was  in  my  power,  from  the  time  my  brother  went  away. 

by.  Was  there  notageneral  association  among  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  Glasgow 
during  the  year  1 824,  for  tiie  purpose  of  emigrating  ? — It  w-as  not  general ; llie 
only  society  tliat  we  know  of  was  tliat  tliat  we  are  connected  with ; at  tliat  time  it 
became  general,  about  the  time  that  the  Emigration  Committee  made  tlieir  Report. 

68.  Are  there  many  Irish,  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley  and  that  neighbourhood,  now 
employed  as  hand  weavers  ? — There  are  a considerable  number. 

69.  Has  that  supply  of  weavers  fi-om  Ireland  increased  within  the  last  eight 
years  ? — I think  it  has. 

70.  Has  it  increased  since  the  steam  boats  began  to  pass  from  Ireland  to 
Glasgow : — I do  not  think  tliat  the  weaving  department  has  increased  much ; there 
have  been  a great  number  of  labourers  at  our  public  works. 

71.  Do  not  great  numbers  of  Irish  come  over  for  employment,  from  Belfast  and 
that  neighbourhood,  to  Glasgow? — Yes,  constantly. 

72.  You  have  stated  that  the  wages  of  your  labour  are  insufficient  to  support  you, 
and  that  you  have  turned  your  attention  to  other  branches  of  labour ; and  you  have 
stated  that  you  found  none  in  which  there  was  a demand  for  your  services ; do  not 
you  attribute  that  very  materially  to  the  number  of  Irish  people  that  have  come 
over  and  have  been  employed  as  labourers,  which  has  lowered  the  w^es  of  labour  ? 
—We  do. 

73.  You  have  stated  that  your  distress  first  commenced  about  eight  years  ago  ; 
do  you  know  when  the  power-loom  was  first  brought  into  operation  ? — I cannot 
state  exactly,  but  I know  about  that  time  it  became  general. 

74.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  attribute  the  insufficiency  of  your 
remuneration  for  your  labour,  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  f — Yes. 

75.  Do  you  consider,  therefore,  that  the  introducUon  of  machinery  is  objec- 
tionable ? — We  do  not ; tiie  weavers  in  general,  of  Glasgow  mid  its  vicinity,  do  not 
consider  that  machinery  can  or  ought  to  be  stopped,  or  put  down ; tliey  know  per- 
fectly well  that  macliinery  must  go  on,  that  it  will  go  on,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  stop  it ; they  are  aware  that  every  implement  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  is 
a portion  of  machinery,  and  indeed  every  thing  that  goes  beyond  the  teeth  and 
nails  (if  I may  use  the  expression)  is  a machine.  I am  authorized  by  the  majority 
of  our  society,  to  say  that  1 speak  their  minds  as  well  as  my  own,  in  stating  this. 

76.  Are  you  aware  of  the  tax  on  printed  cottons  ? — I know  there  is  a tax  on 
printed  cottons. 

77.  In  hand  weaving,  you  can  weave  variegated  patterns,  without  printing  ?— 
Yes. 

78.  The  power-loom,  as  yet,  cannot  do  that? — It  cannot  do  that ; but  in  some 
instances  it  does  perform  it  tolerably  well  at  present,  and  it  is  going  on  rapidly  to 
perfection,  even  in  that  point 

79.  Then  the  tax  which  is  laid  upon  printed  goods  is  saved  upon  those  articles 
that  are  woven  by  the  band  loom  ? — It  is. 

80.  If  the  tax  on  printed  goods  were  repealed,  the  band  weavers  could  not  come 
into  competition  at  all  with  the  power-loom? — No.  With  respect  to  the  tax  on 

cotton 
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cotton  goods  being  repealed,  the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer  would  receive  the 
benefit,  and  not  we. 

81.  Was  there  not  a machine  at  Paisley  that  could  weave  what  is  called  tambour 
muslins? — Yes. 

82.  Is  that  in  operation  still  t — I believe  it  is ; but  I am  not  certain  as  to  that. 

83.  Do  you  consider  tliat  a reduction  in  tlie  present  price  of  corn  would  operate 
to  give  you  relief,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  trade  1 — That  is  a ques- 
tion that  I «rm  scarcely  capable  of  answering;  there  is  a variety  of  opinions  upon 
tliat  point;  the  general  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  weavers  is,  tliat  it 
would. 

84.  In  what  manner  do  you  yourself  suppose  it  would  operate  to  give  you  relief, 
under  the  circunjstances  of  your  trade,  there  being  no  demand  for  your  particular 
labour,  so  as  to  pay  you  a remunerating  price ; would  not  the  probable  consequence 
of  a diminution  in  the  price  of  corn  be,  to  reduce  your  wages  below  what  they  now 
are,  so  as  to  meet  that  additional  cheapness  ? — The  general  opinion  of  the  weavers 
is,  tliat  it  would  benefit  tlie  trade,  by  enabling  the  countries  from  wliich  we  received 
the  corn,  to  take  part  of  our  manufactures ; but  when  we  recollect  that  machinery 
will  be  just  increased  in  proportion  as  the  demand  for  manufactures  is  increased,  we 
are  quite  certain  that  hand  weaving  cannot,  under  the  present  circumstances,  afford 
a living,  even  were  tliat  to  be  obtained. 

85.  Your  opinion  is,  that  a reduction  in  the  price  of  corn  would  be  generally  ad- 
vantageous to  the  labouring  classes,  but  that  in  your  particular  case  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  you,  because  you  would  come  into  competition  with  those  that  would 
be  equally  benefitted  by  it.^ — Yes. 

86.  Have  the  wages  for  weaving  risen  and  fallen  occasionally  since  you  have  been 
in  the  trade  ? — They  have,  but  they  have  generally  fallen  lower  and  lower,  down  to 
the  present  time  ; when  ^ey  got  rather  better  again,  they  never  rose  to  what  they 
were  before. 

87.  Did  a reduction  in  the  price  of  wages  take  place  upon  the  fall  of  tlie  price  of 
com  ? — I cannot  say  tliat  it  bad  directly  that  effect  at  that  time. 

88.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  your  reduction  of  wages  ? — I have  answered  that ; 
in  my  opinion,  itwas  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  superabundance  of  manu- 
factures beyond  what  tliere  is  a demand  for,  and  the  competition  of  manufiteturers ; 
and  of  course,  when  they  wished  to  have  a large  profit  in  the  market,  tliey  reduced 
the  wages,  and  so  brought  them  down  to  the  present  price. 

89.  Are  the  poor  laws  in  operation  in  Glasgow  ? — ^'I’hey  are  not. 

go.  Is  there  no  cess  in  Glasgow  for  the  relief  of  the  poor? — There  is  no  legal 
claim,  tliat  1 know  of. 

gi.  Is  there  not  a parochial  cess  in  cases  of  great  distress? — There  is  a church 
contribution,  but  they  will  not  give  it  the  name  of  a cess. 

92.  Do  you  know  the  barony  parish  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

93.  Are  you  not  aware  tliat  there  was  a demand  made  upon  the  poor  fund  of  that 
parish  by  certain  Irish  people  in  the  year  1824? — No,  I do  not  recollect  that 

04.  You  have  slated,  that  your  masters  give  you  so  mucli  wages;  are  you  uot 
aware  that  the  wages  are  necessarily  regulated  by  the  number  of  persons  applying 
for  work  r — Yes,  we  consider  that  tiiey  are  generally  regulated  by  that. 

95,  Do  you  not  individually  teel  that  the  wages  that  are  given  to  you  are  neces- 
sarily dependant  upon  the  number  of  labourers  willing  to  work  at  low  wages  ? — 1 con- 
sider they  are. 

g6.  If  you  individually  were  to  ask  for  a higher  rate  of  wages,  would  not  your 
master  tell  you  that  he  could  obtain  other  persons  that  would  work  at  a lower  rate, 
and  that  consequently  he  could  not  give  you  liigher  wages? — Certainly. 

97.  Are  not  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  at  Glasgow  such,  that  the  wages  you 
receive  are  little  more  than  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  artisan  in  a certain  degree 
of  healtii ; that  is,  could  the  artisan  work  as  long  as  he  docs,  if  he  received  less 
wages  than  he  now  does  ? — ^Tiie  wages  that  he  now  receives  are  not  sufficient  to 
procure  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  coarsest  food  that  is  used  by  human  beings. 

g8.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  this  coarse  food  were  to  become  cheaper  than 
it  now  is,  the  number  of  labourers  remaining  the  same,  do  you  not  imagine  tliat  they 
would  be  obligerl  to  take  a lower  rate  of  wages,  provided  tliey  could  obtain  pre- 
cisely the  same  quantity  of  coarse  food  with  that  lower  rate  of  wages  which  they 
do  now  witli  the  higher  rate  of  wages  ? — Certainly  they  would ; it  would  be  no 
advantage  to  us. 

337-  B 3 99.  WJiy 


Juieph  Fotttf 
Jama  LittU. 


90  February, 
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99.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — It  "would  be  no  ad\’antage,  in  this  way  ; our  masters 
would  just  say.  We  can  get  it  wrought  by  others;  there  are  three  workers  for  every 
one  that  is  needed ; he  would  say,  This  man  will  do  it  for  a triSe  less,  and  I must 
employ  him  instead  of  you ; and  a few  months  would  bring  it  to  the  same  thing. 

1 00.  What  would  it  come  to  at  last  ? — ^Iliat  I cannot  telL 

101.  Would  it  not  come  to  the  smallest  amount  at  which  a weaver  can  afford  to 
live  ? — ^It  has  come  to  that  at  present 

102.  Do  you  know  whether  the  power-loom  manufacturers  have  been  fully 
employed  ? — They  were  not  a short  time  ago,  but  they  are  generally  employed 
now. 

103.  You  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  their  situation? — With  respect  to  the 
wages  they  earn,  I have  a general  knowledge  of  their  situation. 

1 04.  Do  any  of  them  belong  to  your  society  ? — None  of  tiiem. 

105.  Having  come  to  Uie  determination  of  emigrating  to  America,  what  has  been 
the  expectation  that  you  and  your  friends  have  formed,  as  to  the  situation  in  which 
you  would  be  placed  when  you  got  there? — We  , expected  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  would  give  a grant  of  land,  and  the 
means  of  occupying  it,  with  a passage  out,  and  this  is  what  we  have  petitioned 
Parliament  for. 

106.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  mean  that  each  individual  family  is  to  get  a 
separate  grant  of  land,  and  separate  assistance  from  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

107.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the 
Emigration  Committee? — ^We  have  had;  we  read  extracts  and  papers  from  it; 
that  portion  of  them  that  related  more  directly  to  us. 

loS.  You  understand,  generally,  the  nature  of  tiie  principal  assistance  that  lias 
been  ^ven  to  the  emigrants  that  went  out  in  1823  ? — We  do. 

109.  If  you  liad  your  choice,  would  you  prefer,  from  what  you  have  heard  from 
your  relation  in  Canada,  to  go  out  witliout  assistance  and  take  your  chance  of 
prospering,  or  to  receive  assistance  upon  the  principles  that  are  explained  in  the 
Report  aud  the  Evidence  of  the  Emigration  Committee,  and  to  make  yourself  liable 
for  the  re])ayment  of  any  money  that  might  be  advanced  to  you  for  that  purpose  ? — 
We  would  certainly  prefer  to  receive  assistance,  and  make  ourselves  liable  for  the 
repayment  of  the  money. 

110.  Would  you  willingly  consent  to  an  arrangement  which  should  make  your 
land  a security  for  sucli  repayment  ? — Yes. 

ni.  For  example,  if  you  were  to  be  settled  in  the  proportion  of  a man  and 
woman  and  three  children  upon  one  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  you  were  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  interest,  or  to  pay  any  money  for  seven 
years,  would  you  undertake  to  pay  live  per  cent  interest  for  the  money  so  advanced 
to  you,  until  the  period  arrived  at  which  you  could  pay  the  principal  ? — Undoubtedly 
we  would  undertake  to  pay  that  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  pay ; we  do  not  know 
tlie  nature  of  the  place,  and  the  success  we  should  meet  w*ith,  but  we  would  under- 
take to  pay  whatever  sum  it  was  possible  for  men  of  industrious  habits  to  pay,  for 
the  purpose  of  repaying  what  we  bad  received. 

1 1 2.  You  would  consider,  tliat  provided  you  received  assistance,  and  bad  ample 
time  given  you  for  you  to  be  placed  in  a situation  in  which  you  bad  the  means  of 
doing  it,  no  sort  of  injustice  would  be  done  you  in  calling  upon  yon  to  pay  interest 
for  the  money  advanced? — No;  we  would  consider  that,  both  from  gratitude  and 
justice,  we  were  bound  to  pay  it. 

n 3.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  general  impression  of  the  persons  you  have 
mentioned  r — I am  certain  it  would ; we  have  repeatedly  talked  of  1^  and  I am  quite 
prepared  to  give  their  opinion  upon  that  subject 

1 li}.  Would  you  be  willing,  on  receiving  your  allotment  of  land,  to  mortgage  that 
allotment  to  the  public  as  a security  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  ? — Certainly; 
we  luiderstood  that  that  was  generally  the  case. 

115.  Do  you  understand  that  you  would  not  have  the  legal  possession  of  that 
property,  so  as  to  be  able  to  alienate  it,  till  you  had  paid  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
debt? — We  understand  tliat  perfectly. 

116.  You  would  be  content  to  receive  it  upon  those  terms?— Yes. 

>17.  In  short,  you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  consent  to  any  arrangement 
which  did  not  require  of  you  more  than  what,  if  you  were  industrious  and  well  con- 
ducted, you  might  reasonably  expect  that  you  siiould  be  able  to  perform  r— We 
would  receive  it  with  the  greatest  gratitude  upon  those  terms. 

118.  The 
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11 8.  The  question  does  not  refer  to  your  purchasing  your  land,  but  to  paying  back 
that  money  which  is  necessary  to  be  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  you 
to  Canada,  and  pladng  you  in  a situation  in  which  you  would  be  able  to  prosper  in 
that  country  I — Certainly. 

119.  You,  of  course,  would  be  Hable  to  any  local  taxes  in  that  country,  that  the 
laws  of  that  country  might  impose  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  we  are  aware  that  they  ore 
necessary  to  a certain  extent. 

1 20.  Have  you  any  relation  or  friend  who  has  emigrated  to  Uie  United  Stales  ? — 
1 have,  but  it  is  a long  time  back ; I have  bad  no  communication  with  him. 

121.  You  do  not  know  any  person  that  has  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
Glasgow  or  Paisley  ? — No. 

122.  If  you  went  to  America,  and  the  option  was  given  you  of  gaining  your 
livelihood  in  some  manufacture  or  trade,  should  you  prefer  that  instead  of  taking  to 
agricultural  pursuits  ? — We,  as  a society,  are  determined,  and  my  own  opinion,  as 
an  individual,  is  tlie  same,  not  to  meddle  with  manufacture  ; we  are  quite  disgusted 
with  it,  and  tired  of  it. 

123.  You  have  referred  to  your  brother  in  tipper  Canada;  will  you  inform  the 
Committee  of  the  condition  in  which  his  last  account  represent  him  to  be? — His 
address  is,  the  head  of  Long  Soult,  on  the  Ottawa-  He  said  that  he  Ijad  a considerable 
portion  of  land  cleared,  he  did  not  name  what ; he  said  that  he  had  some  cattle, 
and  with  the  produce  of  his  own  farm  and  land,  and  a little  be  bad  purchased  like- 
wise, he  waited  a few  months  on  the  canal,  and  sold  it  to  those  who  were  dicing 
it,  and  that  be  got  a turn  of  money  which  was  particularly  serviceable  to  assist  him 
in  getting  on  in  the  world. 

1 24.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  he  had  when  he  went  out  ? — He  had  but  a 
very  few  pounds,  eight  or  ten  pounds,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  landing  in 
Canada. 

125.  Had  he  any  other  aid  from  government  but  the  grant  of  the  land? — ^Hedid 
get  implements  of  agriculture  likewise,  and  some  other  assistance. 

126.  Had  he  any  money  assistance? — He  did  not  say  exactly,  but  he  said  that 
he  fell  into  a great  error  in  not  going  out  of  this  country  upon  the  government  grant; 
and  had  he  not  by  some  means  obtained  some  assistance,  be  would  have  been  in 
embarrassed  circumstances. 

127.  Did  he  pay  his  own  passage?— Yes. 

128.  Was  he  alone,  except  his  wife  and  children? — There  were  his  wife  and 
children  and  himself. 

1 2g.  Do  you  know  what  his  passage  cost  him  ? — He  paid,  I think,  five  pounds 
each  passenger. 

130.  Was  that  for  passage  and  provisions?' — Forpassage  and  provisions,  and  he 
took  a certain  portion  of  provisions  with  him. 

. 131.  Was  he  landed  in  Quebec  for  that?— He  was. 


Jnteph  Fottir 
and 

Janet  Little. 


40  February, 
1847. 


132.  Have  you  or  any  of  your  society  made  any  estimate  of  the  expense  of  going 
out  to  Canada  r — ^We  have  not ; we  looked  at  the  general  list  of  expense  that 
it  cost  in  1S20  and  1821,  and  we  thought  that  probably  it  might  be  modified,  but 
we  have  not  made  an  estimate. 

133.  What  do  you  understand  the  expense  to  have  been  in  1820  and  1821  ? — 
I think  it  was  61.  for  each  passenger. 

134.  To  what  extent  could  persons  connected  with  your  society  pay  the  expense 
of  conveying  tiiemselves  to  Canada  ? — As  a body  I think  they  could  pay  notliing ; 
but  we  applied  to  a number  of  wealthy  and  respectable  citizens,  we  told  them  of 
our  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  we  solicited  their  assistance  in  forming  a fund 
to  provide  clothes  and  other  necessaries ; they  said  they  would  in  part  assist  us,  and 
a number  of  them  have  subscribed,  and  others  have  promised  they  will  yet  do  more 
when  we  are  enabled  to  avail  ourselves  of  it;  they  have  subscribed  something  for 
the  purpose  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries. 

135.  Are  the  subscriptions  they  have  entered  into,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
facilitating  your  emigration,  or  for  general  charity  — For  facilitating  our  emigration, 
undoubtedly. 

136.  Suppoang  arrangements  to  be  made  for  giving  you  in  Canada  grants  of 
land,  with  some  assistance  in  forming  your  settlements,  by  giving  you  tools  and  other 
things,  do  you  think  that  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  could,  either  by  their  own 
means  or  tiirougU  the  assistance  of  their  wealthier  neighbours,  be  able  to  convey 
themselves  to  Canada  at  tlieir  own  expense? — ^We  think  not. 

237,  B4  '37-  Do 
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Joseph  Fatter  137.  Do  you  think,  if  it  were  ascertained  that  provision  was  made  there  for  their 
aed  reception  and  their  establishment  upon  the  land,  that  persons  desirous  of  emigrating 
Jamet^tle.  ^ vvould  not  be  able  to  muster  sufficient  means,  either  of  their  own  or  by  the  aid  of 
20  February  disposed  to  assist  them,  to  take  them  out  ? — We  tiiink  not 

1827.  ' 138.  You  have  said,  that  every  person  of  your  socie^  that  was  disposed  to  go  to 

America,  had  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a grant  of  land ; have  you  any  idea  that 
emigrants  would  be  found  willing  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  offering  tlieir  labour  to 
others,  without  having  a special  grant  of  land  to  each  party  tiiat  went? — ^Thcre  are 
none  of  our  association  that  seem  to  wish  it;  their  object  is  to  obtain  a grant  of 
land,  so  as  to  become  independent  by  tbeir  own  industry- 

139.  Committee  understood  you  correctly,  you  stated,  in  a former  part  of 
your  examination,  that  you  would  prefer  to  receive  assistance,  not  in  money  but  in 
kind,  at  the  time  of  your  location  in  Canada,  and  to  make  yourself  and  your  land 
responsible  for  tiie  repayment  of  the  expense  so  incurred  for  you,  ratlier  tlian  to  be 
sent  over  to  that  country  without  any  sort  of  demand  upon  you  for  the  future,  not 
receiving  that  species  of  assistance,  but  taking  the  chance  of  prospering,  eitlier  as 
labourers  or  us  colonists? — ^We  are  quite  determined  in  our  mind  that  we  should 
accept  of  the  grant  of  land  and  support  from  government,  and  repay  it,  in  preference 
to  the  otlier  plan ; indeed  we  consider  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two,  lor 
our  chance  of  succeeding  in  that  case  would  be  so  much  better. 

140.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  of  the  repayment  of  what  it  may  be  necessary  to 
advance  to  you,  to  put  you  in  a condition  to  become  independent  in  Canada,  and 
paying  the  interest  upon  it  till  that  repayment  took  place,  you  tliink  that  those 
who  have  sent  you  here  are  unanimous  in  opinion  witii  you,  as  to  the  preference 
of  accepting  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  emigration  on  those  terms  ? — I am  quite 
certain  tliey  are. 

141.  And  you  yourself,  and  Uiose  who  are  embarked  with  you  in  this  attempt  to 
obtain  relief,  lliink  that  repayment  upon  those  principles  is  just  and  fair  and 
equitable  ?“We  do. 

142.  Is  it  the  object  of  your  society  to  go  out  together,  so  as  to  be  settled  in  one 
neighbourhood,  or  in  one  village? — Yes,  it  is  the  object  of  a great  proportion  of 
them. 

143.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  you  were  collected  together  into  one  neighbour- 
hood, there  would  be  a certain  degree  of  influence  exercised,  that  would  make  them 
more  careful  to  maintain  good  conduct  and  honesty,  than  if  tliey  were  among 
strangers?— We  are  certain  it  would  ; and,  as  an  individual,  I tliink  it  would. 

144.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  more  materially  assist  each  otlicr,  if  you  were 
all  collected  together  into  little  villages,  than  if  you  were  scattered  abroad  ? — Yes  ; 
out  of  our  society  we  would  select  our  associates  and  friends,  and  be  serviceable  to 
each  other. 

145.  Before  the  persons  composing  tills  society  made  up  tbeir  minds  to  wish  to 
leave  tbeir  native  country,  you  of  course  made  inquiries  whether  you  could  find  oc- 
cupation in  any  other  trade  besides  weaving,  in  Scotland? — We  have,  and  we  see 
no  prospect  of  it. 

1 46.  Have  you  made  diligent  inqniries  as  to  other  trades,  in  your  native  country  ? 
—We  have. 

147.  And  you  can  find  no  opening  for  employment  in  Scotland? — We  cannot; 
I have  a boy  who  has  been  weaving  tiiree  or  four  years,  and  I have  been  two  years 
looking  out,  and  1 cannot  find  an  opening  to  put  him  iu  another  trade,  though  1 have 
equal  influence  with  other  working  men. 

148.  Of  course,  ell  the  members  of  that  society,  if  they  could  find  an  opening  in 
their  native  country,  would  prefer  it  ? — ^Yes,  but  they  see  no  possibility  of  doing  it ; 
they  have  no  hope  but  of  going  to  Canada. 

149.  If  you  bad  the  power  of  going  there,  what  part  of  the  North  American 
colonics  would  you  prefer  to  be  located  in? — In  Upper  Canada;  they  have  not 
particularly  fixed  upon  any  part  of  it,  but  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  society, 
that  they  would  prefer  Upper  Canada. 

150.  Is  there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee? — I wish  to 
state  one  thing  with  respect  to  tiie  peculiar  situation  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
go  to  Canada,  with  whom  we  are  connected : they  take  their  houses  from  year 
to  year,  commencing  on  tlie  aStii  of  May,  they  bargain  for  tiiose  houses  at  wliat  is 
called  Martinmas,  in  November,  consequently  tiiere  are  none  of  them  that  have 
taken  their  houses  for  the  ensuing  year ; and  on  tiie  28tii  of  May,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
every  individual  of  tiiose  will  be  w itUout  a bouse,  without  furuiture,  without  working 

implements 
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implements,  and  without  the  means  of  following  ihcii-  trade;  consequently  they 
who  have  been  waiting  with  patience,  some  of  them  for  several  years  and  the 
whole  of  iheni  for  one  year,  wil^te  seized  with  all  the  horrors  of  dea|mir,‘»f  they 
do  not  get  to  Canada  this  spring?m  this  summer.  This  is  one  thing  i.»at  I was 
desired  to  state  to  tliis  honourable  Committee ; and  likewise  we  were  authorized  to 
make  our  appeal  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  our  countiy,  in  point 
of  subscription,  to  follow- up  this  object;  this  was  [tart  of  our  errand  in  coming 
here;  but  in  particular  I was  authorized  to  state,  and  I am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  call  die  attention  of  this  honourable  Committee  to  that  circumstance,  that 
at  that  period,  and  even  before  it,  they  will  be  in  that  stale ; they  are  now  beginning 
almost  to  despair,  when  the  season  is  so  far  adranced,  and  nothing  is  decided  upoi^ 
and  no  arrangements  made  for  the  ensuing  year ; it  is  bordering  on  desperation  with 
some  of  them  at  present. 

151.  Though  the  situation  you  describe  is  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
heads  of  families  composing  this  Emigration  Society,  is  it  a situation  peculiar  to 
lliose  persons? — It  is  peculiar  to  them  in  no  other  way  than  that  they  have  had 
their  attention  turned  to  it  previous  to  others  in  Lanarkshire,  and  that  they  liave 
a little  money  subscribed  to  provide  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  which  no  others, 
to  my  knowledge,  have;  but  it  is  peculiar  in  no  other  point;  tliere  are  hundreds  of 
others  in  similar  circumstances. 

1 52.  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  probable  number  of  liand-loom  weavers  in 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  ? — In  Glasgow  and  the  suburbs  there  were  11,000  looms  going ; 
among  those  of  couise  there  are  boys  and  girls. 

1 53.  W hat  are  at  the  present  ti  me  the  average  net  earninj^  of  each  hand  weaver 

by  the  week, on  an  averager — 1 sliould  say.5^.  - 

154.  What  is  tlie  house*rent  of  each  individual  by  the  half  year,  upon  Uie 
average : — It  depends  upon  the  house  they  occupy,  it  is  from  three  to  four  pounds ; 
tlie  place  of  working  for  one  weaver  is  one  pound,  not  included ; they  have  their 
house  and  shop  besides  that. 

155.  Are  not  the  greater  proportion  of  the  house-rents  of  those  weavers  now  in 
arrear? — hey  are. 

156.  Consequently  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlortk,  and  may  be 
ejected' — ^1' hey  are  just  at  their  mercy;  almost  every  individual  of  them  is  in 


90  i'ebmary, 
1B27. 


arrear. 

157.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  to  have  Iiouses  and 

workshops,  which  they  let  out  to  the  weavers  they  themselves  erfrployr — No,  it  is 
not  the  general  practice.  ' ' 

158.  Are  the  houses  they  occupy  frequently  wholly  independent  of-  the  master 
manufacturers? — Ves. 

159.  If  Government  were  to  consent  to  make  grants  of  land  to  those  140  beads 
of  families  of  which  your  society  consists,  do  you  think  you  could  fmd  any  means 
of  getting  assistance  to  take  you  there  and  to  settle  you  there  ?r— We  could'  not,  it 
is  quite  impossible. 

161).  Even  if  those  140  were  provided  for,  you  are  understood  to  state  that  the 
situation  of  all  the  other  hand  weavers  in  Glasgow  is  as  desperate  as  that  of  those 
140? — There  are  numbers  of  them  as  desperate. 

161.  Cun  j'ou  form  any  opinion  whether  if  five  hundred  or  a thousand  were, 
abstracted  from  the  present  population  of  your  neighbourhood,  there  would  be 
sufficient  work  for  the  remainder? — Not  at  good  wages;  they  could  not  obtain 
good  wages  supposing  one  half  or  two  thirds  were  taken,  but  they  would  find  work 
more  readily. 

162.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  work  at  fair  wages  even  for  one-third 
of  the  existing  population  r — I tliink  not,  from  the  cause  I before  mentioned,  namely, 
the  machinery. 

163.  What  sort  of  food  forms  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  weavers? — Oatmeal 
and  potatoes,  and  probably  a little  salt  herring  or  something  of  that  kind ; a number 
of  them  have  not  a sufficient  quantity  of  that. 

164.  How  many  hand  weavers  are  there  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley? — Generally 
speaking,  I might  say  15,000  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 

165.  Even  if  500  hands  were  removed,  and  the  power-loom  were  improved  from 
time  to  time  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been  improved  for  the  last  two  years,  do  yon  not 
imagine  that  the  removal  of  500  hands  would  produce  no  eflect  by  creating  any  fresh 
demand  for  hand  labour  ? — 1 tbiuk  it  would  not ; I think  tlie  machinery  would  just 
absorb  the  whole  business. 

237.  C 166.  Yoa 
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166.  You  say  that  the  power  loom  is  not  yet  perfect,  but  tliat  it  Is  constantly  being 
improved  ? — It  is  constantly  being  improved. 

1 67.  Of  how  many  hand  weavers  can  one  pair  of  power-looms  do  the  work,  in  the 
course  of  tlie  day  ? — It  is  at  least  equal  to  six. 

1 68.  And  the  work  of  one  girl  upon  a pair  of  power-looms  is  sufficient? — It  b ; 
one  man  looking  over  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  of  those  ^rls,  and  keeping  the  materials 
in  01  der. 

1 69.  If  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  were  diminished,  and  the  wages  of  the 
remaining  number  increased,  would  not  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  be  also 
increased  r — I think,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  power  loom,  as  I said  before,  taking  up 
all  ihe  business,  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  cannot  be  increased. 

1 70.  If  it  were  increased,  it  would  check  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  article  ?— 
It  Vi  ould. 

171.  And  therefore  it  would,  in  your  opinion,  make  the  situation  of  the  hand-loom 
weaver  as  bad  as  before  ? — I think  that  it  cannot  be  increased,  from  the  quantity  of 
work  performed  by  the  power  loom ; just  in  proportion  as  the  demand  increases,  in 
that  proportion  the  power  looms  will  increase. 

1 72.  W hich  is  the  cheapest,  a piece  of  goods  made  by  a power-loom  or  a piece  of 
goods  made  by  a hand  loom  ? — A power-loom  is  the  cheapest 


JoviSf  22*  die  Februarii,  1827. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Esq. 
a Member  of  the  Committee ; was  Examined. 

1 73.  HAVE  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  evidence  given  before  tins 
C(inimittee  on  Tuesday  last,  by  the  two  deputies  from  the  Glasgow  Emigration 
Society? — I have. 

1 74.  Does  your  information  enable  you  to  concur  in  the  statement  they  have 
made? — In  the  fullest  manner;  I concur  in  every  fact  stated  by  the  people  that 
weie  examined. 

175.  Are  you  enabled  to  inform  the  Committee  of  the  extent  to  which  distress, 
of  a similar  nature,  exists  in  any  part  of  Scotland  ? — I can  speak  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  Renfrewshire,  than  with  reference  to  any  part  of  Lanarkshire. 
Heie  b a Statement  of  the  number  of  families,  distinguishing  the  ages  of  the  children 
who  are  seeking  to  emigrate  from  the  county  of  Re^reiv. 


A.  CanpbeU, 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  Number  of  Persons  composing  the  following  Societies  in  the  County 
of  Renfrew,  who  have  petitioned  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  the  Brilisk 
Possessions  in  North  America ; made  up  by  direction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Renfrewshire,  January  1827. 


Heads 
of  Families: 

Mole  Children ; 

Tola) 

Number 

Female  Children: 

1 

ii 

Maoie  of  Society. 

Under 

Abore 

Above 

of 

Under 

Above 

Above 

le 

Mco. 

Wonen. 

Ye«n 

& luidcr 

90. 

Ynn 
of  Age. 

Male 

ClilldreiL 

Yean 
of  Age. 

it  under 

Yean 
of  Age. 

‘*1 

& 

1 F^ley  Friendly  Emigration*) 

Society,  N*  i.J 

100 

96 

138 

72 

>5 

235 

122 

47 

16 

185 

606 

i Fa'isley  Caledonian  d*  d* 

54 

53 

64 

38 

10 

113 

63 

16 

lo 

89 

308 

Paisley  & Suburbs  d’  d* 

56 

56 

61 

30 

5 

96 

58 

23 

7 

87 

595 

Paisley  Canadian  d*  d* 

113 

105 

146 

81 

s6 

253 

125 

55 

26 

206 

676 

1 P^ey  Caledonian-street  1 

36 

“7 

39 

9 

8 

56 

35 

8 

. 

44 

153 

The  lost  Friendly  d*  d* 

101 

99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

57G* 

Eldershi  Emigration  d* 

50 

50 

70 

44 

- 

114 

44 

53 

- 

97 

311 

Barrhead  & Nmlston  d*  d' 

43 

43 

46 

*7 

6 

79 

' 44 

19 

14 

77 

84a 

Broomland  - - d*  d* 

66 

6+ 

84 

45 

16 

145 

6» 

31 

6 

99 

374 

Bibenuan  Protest*  d*  d* 

60 

59 

68 

46 

9 

123 

49 

31 

8 

88 

330 

Goran  Emigration  d* 

50 

48 

4» 

28 

10 

80 

5* 

35 

8 

95 

373 

Paisley  Friendly  d*  N*  a 

60 

60 

76 

50 

eo 

146 

64 

34 

22 

120 

386 

Johnston  Emigration  d*  - 

15 

15 

26 

13 

11 

SO 

18 

18 

7 

43 

123 

Total  - - 

793 

775 

^0 

483 

136 

‘479 

736 

369 

i®5 

1,230 

4.653 

* The  Return  made  by  this  Sodely  does  not  distinguish  the  numbers  of  I^Talc  and  Female 
Quldreo;  but  the  numbers  of  Children,  Male  and  Female,  are, 

Under  n - - - - 171 

AboTB  IS  - - • - 205 

376 

176.  Do  those  societies  consist  of  hand-loom  weavers? — I believe  they  do, 
entirely. 

177.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  district  they  extend  over? — ^They 
extend  over  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Renfrew ; a great  number  of  them  tliat  are 
resident  in  the  villages,  are  employed  partly  in  agriculture. 

178.  Are  there  many  of  them  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  agricultural  habits ' 
—Yes. 

179.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  Committee  any  details  respecting  any  other 
persons  similarly  situated  iu  that  part  of  tbe  kingdom? — I know  there  are  a great 
number  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Lanark,  who  are  also  petitioning  for  assistance 
to  emigrate.  There  are  likewise  various  societies  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  for 
whom  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  member  for  the  county,  has  presented  petitions. 

1 80.  Do  you  think  that  tliose  people  for  the  most  part  are  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  of  tlie  labour  that  will  be  required  of  them  ? — I think  they  are,  from 
tile  correspondence  that  took  place  between  them  and  the  emigrants  tliat  went  out 
some  years  ago,  whose  reports  witli  regard  to  their  situation  have  been  extremely 
favourable ; I have  seen  many  letters  from  those  settlers  who  went  out  in  1 820,  tliat 
^ve  a very  favourable  account  of  their  situation  in  Upper  Canada, 

181.  You  think  they  are  aware  of  tbe  nature  of  the  difficulties  tliey  will  have  to 
encounter,  and  arc  ready  to  meet  them? — 1 think  they  are,  generally. 

182.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  opportunity  at  present  of  their  being 
employed  in  their  own  countiy,  in  such  a manner  as  to  obtain  wages  of  labour  by 
which  they  can  support  themselves  r — 1 think  not 

237.  C 2 183.  Is 
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183.  Is  it  a prevailing  opinion  in  that  part  of  the  country,  Utat  there  is  no  early  ' 

likelihood  of  such  a stale  of  things  occurring,  as  to  give  employment  to  those  people? 

—There  are  many  various  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  things  are  improving  just 

at  this  moment;  almost  every  weaver  in  that  part  of  the  counli^  is  employed,  and 
waaes  are  rising. 

184.  Have  you  an  opportunity  of  stating  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  present 
rate  of  wages  ? — No. 

j 85.  Is  it  the  general  opinion  in  that  part  of  Uie  country,  that  the  influx  of  Irish 
has  tended  to  throw  these  people  out  of  employment? — It  certainly  lias ; but  lately 
great  numbers  of  tlie  Irish  have  been  removed ; we  gave  them  passages  back  to 
their  own  country,  taking  an  exact  description  of  them,  to  prevent  their  having  ' 

recourse  to  our  funds  again.  I have  here  a copy  of  the  last  report  of  the  sub-corn-  1 

mittee  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  for  the  relief  of  unemployed  operatives. 

\The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as fullou's :]  I 

“ Report  by  the  Sub-committee  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  for  the  relief  of  the 

unemployed  Operatives.  I 

" The  number  of  families  dependent  on  the  committee,  at  the  date  of  the  last 

report,  was  - - 1,361 

The  number  at  this  date  is  -----  1,245 

The  decrease,  during  tlie  week,  is  - - • - 116  1 

Sums  to  the  amount  of  40 1.  have  been  allotted  by  the  Committee  to  several  of  the 
remoter  districts  of  the  county  where  distress  still  exists,  and  the  other  expenditure  ' 

of  the  week  has  amounted  to  210/.  Several  small  donations  have  been  recently 
received,  and  the  fund  remaining  on  hand,  at  Uiis  date,  is  1,040/." 

“ Preses.  Council  Chambers,  Paisley,  (signed)  “ Rob.  Farquharson." 

“ 15th  February  1827.” 

186.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  lately  from  any  person  who  is  ' 

competent  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  stale  of  tliat  part  of  the  country? I 

I have  a letter,  which  I received  this  day  by  post  from  tlie  cliief  magistrate  of  I 

l^aisley,  which  contains  the  following  passage,  “ 1 am  most  happy  to  say  that  matters 

are,  as  far  as  regards  the  weavers,  still  improving;  the  work  plenty,  with  wages  ! 

advancing;  but  the  labourers,  and  I may  say  all  other  operatives,  are  very  ill  off.” 

187.  Are  those  Irish  that  come  over  from  Belfast  chiefly  weavers,  or  are  they 
common  labourers  ? — Those  that  come  to  Paisley  are  chiefly  weavers ; the  labourers 
are  generally  employed  in  the  more  western  pan  of  Scotland  ; in  .Ayrshire  and 
Wigtonsliire  there  are  a great  many  Irish  labourers,  but  we  have  not  a great  many 
Irish  labourers  in  Renfrewshire. 

188.  Do  you  know  where  they  come  from? — Mostly  from  tlie  north,  I believe; 

about  Belfast,  I think,  Is  the  chief  part.  * 

189.  Have  you  any  means  of  estimating  the  comparative  rate  of  wages  paid  to 

the  baud  weavers,  ana  to  the  powor-loom  weavers  ? — No.  1 

190.  Have  many  of  those  weavers,  to  vour  knowledge,  been  employed  in  road  ! 

making,  and  other  bard  labour  out  of  cfoor.<t,  during  the  lime  of  the  distress? 1 

A great  many  have  been  employed  in  making  roads,  and  in  various  other  occupa- 
tions, deepening  rivets,  &c.  . ( 

191.  Has  it  been  found  that  they  were  able  to  endure  that  labour  as  well  as  the  1 

common  labourers  of  the  country  ? — The  summer  was  exceedingly  favourable ; but  ' 

if  it  had  been  as  wet  a season  as  wo  usually  have,  they  would  all  have  been  in  the 
hospital.  I 

192.  Are  those  emigration  societies,  of  which  yon  have  given  a list,  composed 

enlireljr  of  unemployed  operatives? — 1 believe  entirely  of  the  operatives  unemployed  ! 

or  partially  employed.  ’ 

1 93.  They  consist  in  no  degree  of  persons  who  have  funds  of  their  own,  able  to 
assist  in  the  object  of  emigrating  ?— All  of  them  that  I have  seen,  and  I have  com- 
munication with  most  of  tlie  societies  of  Renfrewshire,  have  declared  that  they  can- 
not contribute  one  shilling  towards  their  own  emigration. 

194.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  if  assistance  were  given  by  govern- 
ment to  tliose  persons  to  emigrate,  it  would  be  met  bv  corresponding  assistance 

from  private  or  public  funds,  in  the  neighbourhood  from  which  they  came? 

I have  not. 

195.  You 
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IQ5.  You  think  that  no  sum  could  be  raised? — If  any,  it  would  be  so  triSinga 
sum,  that  it  would  be  of  very  little  consequence. 

1 96.  Is  there  any  thing  practically  in  the  nature  of  a parochial  rate  in  Renfrew- 
shire for  the  relief  of  the  poor? — Noj  tliere  is  something  very  similar  in  one  or 
two  of  the  town  parishes,  where  they  have  been  obliged  to  call  for  voluntary 
assessment. 

197.  In  point  of  fact,  with  respect  to  those  distressed  operatives  who  are  out  of 
employment,  and  who  have  no  means  of  their  own,  from  what  fund  docs  their  sup- 
port proceed? — The  rate  of  ejcpenditure  of  the  relief  committee  at  Paisley  amounted 
weekly  to  500/.  all  furnished  by  voluntary  subscription,  not  alone  in  that  particular 
county,  but  we  have  received  large  sums  from  the  London  Relief  Committee;  we 
have  expended  since  the  ist  of  March  last,  1 think,  22,000/. 

198.  Have  you  any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  that 
32,000/.  has  been  dispensed  ? — It  varied  almost  every  week  ; the  number  of  fami- 
lies, 1 believe,  was  as  high  as  2,600  at  one  time;  they  have  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing, for  some  weeks. 

199.  Does  that  22,000/.  apply  to  Renfrewshire  alone  ? — 'I  o Renfrewshire  alone; 
we  have  no  commiinication  with  any  other  county. 

200.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  majority  of  persons  receiving  relief 
from  this  fund,  are  Scotch  or  Irish  ? — The  greater  proportion  are  Scotch ; there 
are  still  some  Irish  that  have  been  in  tlie  country  for  a long  time,  and  arc  in  a 
manner  established  there,  who  have  gained  what  would  be  called  in  this  country 
a settlement 

201.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  law  of  removal? — No. 

202.  Does  not  three  years  continued  residence  give  a settlement  in  Scotland  ? — 
It  does. 

203.  Do  you  know  the  Abbey  parish  in  Paisley? — Perfectly. 

204.  Do  you  remember,  in  1S19,  an  application  being  made  by  825  able-bodied 
men  for  relief,  on  account  of  the  stagnation  of  trade  in  that  parish  r —I  cannot  say 
that  I recollect  tlie  exact  circumstances  ; 1 know  there  was  a question  arose  upon 
an  application  from  certain  people  claiming  a right  to  relief;  but  what  decision 
there  was  upon  that,  or  whether  there  ever  was  any  decision,  I do  not  remember; 
I think  the  thing  is  not  decided  now. 

' 205.  Was  not  tlie  application  to  the  kirk  session  in  the  Erst  instance  refused, 
and  was  there  not  upon  thatan  appeal  to  ihesherifi'? — That  I recollect 

206.  Did  not  the  sheriff  in  that  case,  make  an  order  on  the  kirk  session  to 
assess  tlicmselves  for  the  relief  of  those  825  persons? — I do  not  recollect 

207.  You  say  that  you  have  seen  favourable  accounts  from  some  persons  who 
have  settled  in  the  northern  provinces  of  America ; are  you  aware  of  the  extent  of 
assistance  from  govenunent  that  those  settlers  received? — I am  not 

208.  Can  you  slate  whether  the  appointment  of  this  Committee  has  created 
much  expectation  among  the  beads  of  families  composing  tliose  emigration  societies 
in  Refrewshire,  tliat  they  are  to  get  relief  from  government  to  carry  tliem  to 
America? — There  is  no  doubt  that  very  sanguine  expectations  have  been  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  that  sat  in  the  last  year. 

209.  You  have  stated,  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  in  Renfrewshire,  that  no 
earlv  opportunity  will  occur  of  employing  those  persons  who  are  now  in  a state  of 
distress;  you  have  also  stated,  that  the  sum  of  22,000/.  has  been  expended  in 
their  support,  such  sum  arising  from  local  and  voluntary  subscriptions;  have  you 
any  reason  to  suppose,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  that  part  of  Scotland, 
tliat  in  the  ensuing  year  those  parties  can  be  sustained  at  a less  expense  than  what 
has  been  incurred  in  the  last  f — 1 should  hope  at  infinitely  less,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  revival  of  trade ; and  the  weavers  are  at  this  moment,  as  I stated  before  from 
the  authority  of  the  chief  magistrate,  now  in  work,  all  of  them,  and  wages  are 
advancing. 

210.  You  conceive  that  the  pressure  upon  the  other  classes  is  of  a temporary 
nature  ? — I conceive  so. 

211.  You  have  stated,  that  a great  number  of  the  Irish  have  been  sent  back 
from  Renfrewshire  to  their  own  countiy,  and  that  means  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
tlieir  return  ; will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  more  in  detail  tlic  nature  of  those 
means  ? — When  we  gave  an  Irislinmn  a ticket  upon  a steam  boat,  to  carry  him  back, 
and  a loaf  to  subsist  upon  for  the  day,  we  took  an  exact  description  of  bis  person, 
and  assured  him,  that  if  he  returned,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  relief  from 
our  funds. 

037.  c 3 Is 
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J.  CiuHj-bdl,  212.  Is  not  that  decision  a^nst  relieving  those  Irish,  In  the  event  of  their  return, 
equally  operative  agaiust  any  other  Irbh  who  may  come,  provided  sufficient  pubU- 

' city  were  eiven  to  that  resolution  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  might  operate  in  that 

aa  Pfbnmrjf,  naanner. 

''  213.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  relief  afforded  according  to  law,  or  of  relief 

afforded  by  voluut^  subscription? — Of  relief  afforded  by  voluntary  subscription 
entirely. 

214-  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  relief  imposed  by  law,  in  the  case  of 
Irish  people  coming  into  Renfrewshire  ? — Those  that  have  been  settled  there  for 
three  years,  I think,  have  the  same  claim  for  relief  that  the  natives  have. 

315.  In  the  case  therefore  of  fresh  Irish  arriving,  until  they  have  been  there 
three  years  they  would  have  no  legal  claim  for  relief? — Certainly  not. 

216.  It  is  tiiree  years  continued  residence  that  gives  a right  to  relief,  in  Scotland  ? 
— So  I understand. 

317.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  proportion  of  the  22,000/.  which  was 
raised  for  tlie  relief  of  those  persons,  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  on  the 
spot,  and  what  proportion  was  received  from  the  London  Relief  Committee  ? — 


ABSTRACT  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Committee  of  the  County  of 
Renfrew,  appointed  for  the  Relief  of  tlie  Unemployed  Operative  Manufec* 
turers,  to  the  22d  of  February  1827. 


RECEIVED: 


X.  X.  d. 


From  The  King  ------- 

From  the  Lontlon  Relief  Committee  . - - 

From  the  Edinburgh  Relief  Committee  - - - 

From  the  Committee  of  the  County  of  Haddington  - 
From  the  Newcastle  Committee  - - - _ 

From  the  Glasgow  Committee  - 
Amount  of  local  Subscriptions,  and  other  private  pe- 
cuniary donations,  proceeds  of  Church  Collections, 
Charitv  Bails  and  Concerts,  and  Receipts  for  Work 
performed  - - 


500  - - 
8,000  - - 
4,600  — - 
300  • 

150  - - 
395  - - 


7.923  »9  3 


In  Wages  for  out-door  labour  provided  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  in  distribution  of  Provisions,  Coeds  and 
small  pecuniary  aid  - - 19,561  n 3 

In  providing  Clothing  - - , 1,399  ^ “ 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands,!  - 

22d  February  - -J  ^ ~ ~ 


21,868  19  3 


21,868  19  3 


N.B. — Besides  the  above  Account,  various  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
county  have  expended  very  large  sums  in  giving  work  and  provisions  to  the 
unemployed  residing  contiguous  to  their  respective  estates.  There  have  also  been 
considerable  Contributions  raised  and  applied  within  several  of  the  Parishes  * and 
several  thousand  articles  of  Clothing  sent  by  private  individuals  to  the  several 
depots  have  been  distributed.  The  Coalmasters  in  the  neighbourhood  have  also 
from  time  to  time  gratuitously  given  large  quantities  of  Coals. 

The  average  weekly  pecuniary  Expenditure  of  the  Committee,  from  the  com- 
mencement up  to  the  22d  February,  has  been  f.  410,  and  the  average  weekly 
number  of  families  dependent  on  them  has  been  2,030. 


2 1 8.  Wliat  is  the  class  of  persons  at  the  present  moment  recMving  relief  from 
the  local  funds  ? — The  chief  demand  upon  the  Paisley  relief  fund  at  present  is  from 
widows  and  orphan  families ; the  men  in  general  have  been  struck  off. 

219.  If  one  tl’ousand  weavere  were  removed  from  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  wages  rose,  have  you  any  doubt  that  tbe  vacuum  so  created  would  be 
filled  up  fi'om  Ireland  in  a very  short  time  > — I entertain  not  the  least  doubt  upon 

the 
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the  subject.  I have  here  a lett»  which  I received  a few  days  from  the  central  CampbtU^ 
committee  of  the  Emigration  societies  of  Keufrewshire.  Esq. 

l^The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  follows  .•]  ®a  Februaiy, 

1827. 

Street, 
arv  1827.” 

“ PEEV10U.S  to  your  presenting  our  Petition,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to 
state  to  you  more  fully  tlian  hillierto  the  true  situation  we  are  placed  in,  in  order 
that  you  may  be  prepared,  wlien  the  subject  of  Emigration  is  discussing  in  Par- 
liament, to  urge  tlie  advantage  it  will  be  to  us  if  sent  out  early  in  the  sea.«ion.  For 
although  tlic  severe  distress  we  are  now  in  is  well  known  to  the  Honorable  House 
of  which  you  are  a member,  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  their  minds  the  extent  that 
that  distress  will  reach  when  the  term  (38th  of  May)  shall  have  expired. 

“ It  has  been  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  pay  this  year  any  rent  to  our  landlords, 
consequently  the  little  property  we  now  possess,  becomes  theirs;  and  we  cannot 
expect  that  they  will  let  us  bouses  for  another  term.  We  liave  no  other  prospect 
but  that  we  shall  be  turned  to  the  streets,  without  a blanket  to  cover  either  ourselves 
or  children,  or  implements  to  work  at  cur  trades ; besides,  should  our  landlords  be 
even  so  lenient  as  to  grant  us  in  tliat  desolate  state  their  houses  for  another,  still  we 
are  incurring  a debt  of  a whole  years  rent,  for  uo  houses  are  letfor  a shorter  period 
in  Renfrewshire. 

“ May  your  Honor  therefore  take  our  case  into  mature  consideration,  and  on 
presenting  our  Petitions  urge  the  necessity  of  sending  us  a\vay  previous  to  the 
above  stated  period. 

We  are,  Honored  Sir, 

With  great  respect, 

Y our  very  bumble  Servants, 

(For  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Emigration 

Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  m.  p.  Societies  of  Renfrewshire,) 

London.”  Jdam  Millar,  Secretary.” 


“ Honored  Sir, 


I,  Barclay 
Paisley,  10  Febru 


Thomas  Francis  Kennedy,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  House;  Examined. 

220.  WHAT  is  the  part  of  Scotland  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  r — I pro-  r.  F.  Kennedy, 
fess  to  speak  only  respecting  the  county  of  Ayr,  mtd  I do  not  wish  the  Committee  E 

to  understand  that  I possess  by  any  means  complete  information  even  as  to  the  ' ^ 

whole  of  that  county. 

221.  Are  there  any  persons  in  that  neighbourhood  who  have  expressed  a desire 
to  emigrate  10  America.' — I yesterday  presented  to  the  House  three  Petitions  from 
persons  desiring  assistance  fur  that  object  in  a very  earnest  manner.  I do  not 
believe  that  those  Petitions  by  any  means  express  the  opinion  of  the  entire  body  of 
persons  desiring  to  emigrate ; I should  suppose  that  if  there  were  any  chance  of 
sufficient  aid  being  afforded,  that  number  w'ould  be  very  greatly  increased;  and  I 
stale  this  opinion,  oecaudC  I know  the  class  of  persons  from  whom  those  Petitions 
come,  arc  slow  to  petition  on  any  subject,  it  not  being  tiieir  habit  to  iuterfere  by 
addressing  themselves  to  Parliumeut  unless  in  very  urgent  circumstances. 

222.  What  is  the  number  of  tlie  Petitioners,  and  of  wljat  class  of  persons  are 
they  composed?— I liiink  that  the  number  of  heads  of  families  included  in  those 
three  Petitions  amounts  to  ninety-two,  ami  they  are  operative  manufacturers  in 
cotton  weaving. 

223.  Are  they  employed  at  haiid-loora  weaving? — Hand-loom  weaving;  persons 
whose  work  comes  from  Glasgow,  being  sent  a very  cunsideiable  distance  into  the 

' country  to  lie  |i(‘iformed  ; ancl  of  course  the  greater  the  distance  from  Glasgow,  the 
more  quickly  are  they  sensible  of  any  depression  in  the  trade  in  w hich  they  are 
engaged. 

224.  Have  tliey  been  for  any  time  in  great  distress? — I should  say  that  the 
disti'cs-s  lias  been  urgent  fur  uhoul  a year. 

225.  liave  the  gentlemen  in  that  part  of  the  country  afforded  them  any  relief? — 

A very  great  degree  of  local  relief  has  been  afforded,  besides  as-sistance  received 
from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  ('uiuuiittees ; and  I think  I may  safely  say  that  the 
people  themselves  would  bear  testimony  to  the  liuiimne  treatment  which  they  have 
received,  and  in  saying  this  I am  happy  to  add  iiiv  disUnct  and  strong  testimony  in 

237  ('  4 favour 
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T.  Kenntd^,  favour  of  the  excellent  conduct  of  all  Uiose  persons,  without  exception,  who  have 
come  within  my  observation  during  the  period  of  distress  to  which  I refer. 

^ 226.  Do  you  conceive  that  those  persons  have  any  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 

Fcljr»»Ty,  ihey  „re  likely  to  ciicoimter,  when  they  propose  to  emigrate  to  America? — I should 
* think  it  very  unlikely  that  they  should  be  tlioroughly  aware  of  the  difficulties  they 

may  encounter ; at  the  same  lime,  tlie  county  ol  Ayr  is  a pari  of  the  country  from 
which  persons  have  often  proceeded  to  America,  and  therefore  I by  no  means  ima- 
gine that  they  arc  entirely  ignorant  either  of  the  disadvantages  or  comparative  com- 
forts which  might  arise  from  tlteir  being  sent  to  that  counti-y. 

227.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  gentlemen  In  that  part  of  the  country,  or  the 
individuals  wlio  liave  signed  those  petipons,  would  be  willing  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  expense  of  their  removal  to  America?~\Viili  respect  to  the  parlies  .signing 
the  petitions,  I apprehend  iliey  arc  quite  incapable  of  contributing  any  thing,  being 
possessed  of  no  property  whatever.  Vitli  respect  to  the  landliolders  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  lliey  live,  I should  extremely  doubt  their  making  any  contribution, 
because  they  have  already  made  great  sacrifices,  and  there  is  a considerable 
pressure  upon  the  upper  ranks  in  tlmt  country ; and  also,  there  being  no  established 
poor-rate  in  the  country,  the  case  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  a country 
where  persons  would,  bv  such  contribution,  find  themselves  relieved  from  a heavy 
burthen  which  they  actually  pay.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a pressure  and  a burthen 
arising  from  tlie  sufferings  of  the  lower  ordei^,  but  there  i.s  not  a large  regular  pay- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a parochial  rate.  I never  recollect  so  great  a scarcity  of 
labour  and  money  among  the  labouring  classes  of  all  denominations. 

228.  If  those  ninety  heads  of  families  were  removed,  do  you  conceive  that  it 
would  make  any  lasting  reduction  in  the  population  of  that  neighbourhood,  or  would 
supplies  of  people  come  immediately  from  other  places  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  so 
created  r — ^I'hose  ninety  lieads  of  families,  I apprehend,  form  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  population  who  are  at  present  in  distress ; if  they  were  removed,  and  if 
tliere  arose  a comparative  prosperity  in  the  trade,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
space  created  by  their  removal  would  be  instantaneously  filled  up. 

229.  By  wliat  class  of  persons? — Very  possibly  by  some  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants resorting  to  a new  trade,  becoming  cotton  weavers  instead  of  following  their 
present  pursuits,  which  may  not  be  profitable  at  the  present  time,  all  occupations 
being  in  a very  depressed  condition ; but  above  all,  die  space  v’ould  be  instantane- 
ously filled  up  by  the  resort  of  Irish  to  that  part  of  the  country.  When  I make 
this  statemert  with  respect  to  tbe  Irish,  1 wish  to  guard  myself  in  the  most  positive 
manner  against  being  supposed  to  express  any  opinion  in  disparagement  of  the  Irish 
who  come  to  our  part  of  the  country,  because  I must  say  that  their  conduct, 
generally  speaking,  is  good,  and  that  the  country  has  derived  very  great  benefits 
from  the  labour  they  have  afforded  ; at  the  same  time  that  the  excess  of  the  influx 
of  that  population  undoubtedly  is  a source  of  great  calamity  to  us  now,  and  is  not 
a source,  1 am  sorry  to  say,  of  advantage  to  those  poor  people  themselves. 

230.  Do  you  find  that  in  changing  the  habits  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country  for  the  habits  of  the  Irish  population,  who  under  this  supposition  would  take 
the  place  of  the  original  inhabitants,  you  make  a satisfactory  changer — 1 am  sorry 
to  say  that  witiiin  my  memory  there  has  unquestionably  been  a great  deterioration 
of  the  character  of  our  population  ; I ascribe  it  partly  to  the  manufacturing  occupa- 
tion; and  undoubtedly  I do  not  think  that  the  habits  of  many  of  the  Irish  that 
have  come  have  been  advantageous  to  our  native  population ; and  in  particular  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  staling  my  regret  that  ibe^  have  sometimes  bruugbt 
with  them,  not  only  their  labour,  but  iheir  religious  animosities,  which  have  been 
productive  of  considerable  discomfort  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I live ; 

I allude  to  a practice  in  particular,  which  to  my  own  knowledge  has  been  pro- 
ductive even  of  crime;  I mean  the  habit  of  processions,  which  have  no  kmd  of 
connexion  witli  the  habits  of  our  part  of  the  country,  but  which  have  been  pro-  ’ 
ductive  of  quarrelling  and  serious  misunderstanding. 

231.  What  sort  of  processions  do  you  refer  to? — Orange  processions. 

232.  Do  you  think  that  the  appointment  of  this  Committee  is  likely  to  create  an 
expectation  among  the  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  in  your  part  of  the  country 
tliat  they  are  to  get  great  assistance  from  Government  to  enable  them  to  go  to 
America? — There  can  be  no  question  that  the  petitions  I have  presented  are 
founded  upon  a hope  that  something  of  the  sort  may  be  done ; and  there  can  be  as 
Utile  doubt  that  Uie  reference  of  those  petitions  to  a Committee  expressly  appointed 
upon  Uiat  subject,  must  excite  a very  general  hope  and  expectation^ 

233.  You 
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233*  You  have  said  that  a poor-rate  does  not  exist  in  Scotland  ; upon  the  failure  t.F  K d 

of  voluntary  contributions,  is  not  both  personal  and  real  property  rateable  for  the  ' Es”** 
relief  of  the  poor  ?— There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  v— 
Scotland,  personal  and  real  property  is  rateable  for  tlie  poor;  in  different  parts  of  aa  February, 
the  country  a different  practice  has  arisen  ; I believe,  in  very  populous  places  and 
in  the  border  counties,  a practice  has  arisen  not- very  dissimilar  to  the  practice  of 
England,  namely,  that  a legal  and  compulsory  assessment  has  been  established ; hut 
in  tlie  part  of  the  country  to  which  I wish  that  my  evidence  should  be  considered  to 
®PPly»  "’6  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  compulsory  relief  for  the  poor ; at  the  same 
time,  that  on  many  occasions  the  proprietors  of  land  come  forward  in  a very  liberal 
manner  with  a voluntary  contribution,  iu  order  to  avoid  what  foey  apprehend  woulil 
be  the  consequence,  if  refused,  namely,  that  measures  would  be  taken  to  compel 
them  to  give  extensive  relief  to  tlie  poor. 

234,  Are  you  aware  of  the  decision  that  was  come  to  in  the  barony  parish  in 
Glasgow,  about  the  year  1 823,  to  give  no  aid  to  any  Irish ' — 1 recollect  that  there 
was  a case  which  was  considered  to  be  of  weat  importance,  about  the  period  men- 
tioned, and  I believe  that  tiie  decision  of  me  local  authority,  namely,  tlie  heritors 
and  kirk  session  of  that  pai'ish,  went  to  the  refusal  of  relief  to  able-bodied  persons 
saying  that  they  could  not  obtain  work  suf^cient  to  maintain  them. 

235*  The  case  alluded  to  is  a case  between  the  heritors  of  the  Barony  parish  and 
an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Higgins;  do  you  happen  to  remember  the  case? — I be- 
lieve that  is  tlie  case  to  which  I advert 

236.  Tliat  decision  was  appealed  from  to  the  Court  of  Session  r — I believe  it  was. 

237.  Do  you  remember  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon  that  case  ? — My 
impression  is,  that  tlie  decision  went  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  local  court,  and 
to  find  that  the  personal  and  real  property  of  that  parish  could  be  made  liable 
in  support  of  able-bodied  pereous  saying  they  were  in  a state  of  destitution. 

238.  Whether  they  were  Irish  or  natives,  provided  that,  if  they  were  Irish,  they 
had  by  a continued  residence  of  three  years  obtained  a settlement  ? — Without  dis- 
tinction, if  each  party  had  obtained  a settlement  according  to  the  law  of  the  country. 

I wish  to  state,  that  the  law  of  Scotland  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  an  uncertain,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  what  I should  term  a very  hazardous  state;  I believe  that  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  which  I have  adverted,  was  considered  to  be 
a decision  of  so  alarming  a nature,  that  it  has  since  been  called  in  question ; and  if 
I were  to  offer  an  opinion  to  the  Committee,  I should  say  that  1 have  some  doubt 
whether  that  decision  would  be  adhered  to  if  tlie  same  question  came  to  be  con- 
sidered on  another  occasion,  although  while  I say  so,  I confess  tliat  I extremely 
dread  the  ultimate  establishment,  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  decision  with  respect  to  the  barony  parish  of  Glasgow. 

239.  As  the  law  uow  stands,  with  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  which 
you  have  alluded,  and  which  as  yet  have  not  been  reversed  or  appealed  from,  do  you 
consider  a pauper  in  Scotland,  whether  native  Scotch,  or  Irish,  having  obtained  a 
settlement,  a beggar  of  charity,  or  a creditor  on  a fund  of  which  the  kirk  session 
and  the  heritors  are  accountable  trustees? — So  far  as  my  knowledge  and  memor\’ 
extend,  I believe  that  the  balance  of  the  decisions  in  the  courts  of  Scotland  went  to 
establish  the  right  of  such  a pauper ; but  I at  the  same  time  wish  to  state,  that  if 
I were  called  upon,  as  a possessor  of  property  in  any  parish,  to  pay  under  the  law  in 
support  of  ablo-bodkd  men,  I sliould  unquestionably  resist  the  application,  and  defend 
myself  from  the  demand  made  upon  my  property,  because  I consider  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  able-bodied  persons  is  contrary  to  tlie  original  intent  of  the  law-,  and 
ought  not  to  be  sustained  in  the  courts  of  law. 

240.  You  are  aware  that  in  England  real  property  only  is  rateable  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  ? — I am. 

241.  Under  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  not  personal  property,  wherever  situated, 
rateable,  as  well  as  real  property,  in  aid  of  parochial  burdens?— I believe  that  some 
very  strong  decisions  of  the  court  have  been  given  to  the  effect  of  rendering  per- 
sonal property  liable,  wherever  situated;  but  I am  also  aware  that  tliat  part  of  the 
law  of  Scotland  b in  a very  unsettled  state,  and  that  important  cases  are  now  under 
consideration  of  the  supreme  court  in  Scotland. 

242.  But  as  yet  none  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  have  been  ap- 
pealed from,  or  reversed,  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Not  tliat  I am  aware  of. 

243.  On  what  points  do  you  consider  tiiat  the  uncertainty  iu  the  law  of  Scotland 
consists,  respecting  the  laws  affecting  tlie  poor  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  the  original 
intent  of  the  law  was,  that  the  aged  and  inlirni  should  alone  receive  aid ; that  prin- 

237.  D ciple 
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7.  F.  Kinuedy,  ciple  has  been  adhered  to  rigidly  in  some  districts,  in  others  it  has  been  partially 
infringed  upon  or  entirely  lost  sight  of;  and  the  great  liazord  to  which  Scotland  is 

' subjected,  is,  that  the  courts  of  law  may  proceed  to  establish  the  principle  of  relief 

uncertainty  therefore  which  b the  ground 
of  alarm,  is  the  question,  who  “ the  poor"  are — if  the  aged  and  infirm  only,  Scot- 
land would  be  safe  ; if  ill  who  ai-e,  and  say  they  are,  in  want,  then  the  danger  is 
extreme,  and  that  country  will  be  visited  by  all  the  evils  which  are  created  b^  the 
Poor  laws  in  England,  and  even  more,  as  personal  as  well  os  real  property  is  liable. 
My  opinion  is,  that  there  can  be  no  s^ety  but  from  legislative  interference.  With 
respect  to  the  relations  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  I should  wish  to  make  one 
observation  to  the  Committee.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  to  a certain  degree 
a hardship  in  the  relative  situations  of  the  natives  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  in 
any  interchange  that  may  take  place  between  them  ; an  Irishman  coming  to  Scot- 
land, receives  a settlement  in  any  parish  in  Scotland,  as  good  as  a native  Scotchman 
possesses,  by  three  years  residence,  provided,  during  that  period,  he  lives  by  his  own 
industry ; whereas  if  a Scotchman  goes  to  Ireland,  he  receives  no  settlement  what- 
ever, there  being  no  poor  law  in  that  country.  Now,  while  I should  be  the  last 
person  to  say  any  thing  hostile  to  a free  intercourse  between  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
whether  or  not  any  restraint  could  be  imposed  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Irish 
resort  to  Scotland,  by  rendering  the  law  of  settlement  somewhat  more  difficult, 
I am  not  prepared  to  say ; but  I do  think  it  is  a point  somewhat  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, in  order,  if  possible,  to  restrain  the  Irish  from  filling  up  any  vacuum  that  might 
be  created  in  the  population  in  Scotland,  and  to  check  the  evils  of  redundant  popu- 
lation, which  arise  solely  from  the  resort  of  Irish  to  the  district  of  which  I speak. 

244.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  law  of  removal  in  Scotland  ?— None  whatever, 
provided  a settlement  he  acquired ; and  previous  to  settlement  being  acquired,  do 
one  cun  be  removed  merely  on  suspicion  that  he  is  likely  to  become  cbatg^Ie. 

245.  Does  not  the  same  observation  apply  to  the  relative  circumstances  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which  you  have  described  to  exist  with  respect  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland? — Unquestionably;  and  for  that  very  reason  I should  think  it  equally  de- 
sirable that  Scotland  should  have  some  slight  means  of  defending  itself  against  the 
English  as  well  as  against  the  Irish,  there  being  no  reciprocity  between  me  law  of 
Scotland  respecting  settlement,  and  that  of  either  of  the  two  other  countries. 

■246.  Is  not  the  case  even  harder  with  regard  to  England,  as  by  the  parochial  law 
of  England  there  is  a power  of  removing  Ae  Scotch  poor,  whereas  in  tlie  law  of 
Ireland  no  such  power  exists? — Moat  unquestionably ; with  this  material  distinc- 
tion, that  the  number  of  English  resorting  to  Scotland,  and  acquiring  settlements,  is 
very  small,  while  the  number  of  Irish  who  acquire  settlements  in  Scotland  is  very 
great. 


Henry  Home  Drummond,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  House;  Examined. 

E.B.Dnmmwd,  247,  "WILL  you  be  good  enough  to  state  with  what  part  of  Scotland  you  are 
more  immediately  counected  ? — My  residence  is  not  in  a manufacturing  part  of  tlie 
*■  — country ; but  there  is  a part  of  the  county  I represent,  in  which  manufactures  are 

88  February,  established  to  a considerable  extent,  and  accordingly  I have  had  one  petition  to 
* present  to  the  House,  whicli  is  now  refeired  to  this  Committee;  viz.  fi-om  Balfron, 

in  Sdrlingsltire.  It  is  a petition  from  ninety-two  heads  of  families,  amounfing  to  155 
souU.  Those  persons  are  in  a very  miserable  condition,  tlieir  wliole  earnings  and 
means  of  subsistence  having  of  late  amounted  only  to  from  4^.  to  6f.  a week.  They 
apply  not  only  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to  emigrate,  but  for  a portion  ofland, 
seed-corn,  implements  of  husbandly,  and  subsistence  till  they  may  be  able  to  raise 
a crop  from  the  lauds  assigned  to  them.  They  are  all  persons  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits;  they  have  been  accustomed  to  the  cullivatioD 
of  small  pieces  of  ground ; and  1 believe  them  to  be  persons,  of  excellent  character ; 
and  I should  think  tiicy  are  as  well  qualified  as  any  description  of  persons  that  caa 
be  found,  for  an  experiment  of  this  sort. 

248.  Have  the  gentlemen  in  your  part  of  the  country  been  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  the  assistance  of  those  persons  who  are  now  in  distress? — They  certainly 
have,  and  tiiey  have  made  great  exertions  in  various  ways ; there  have  been  sub- 
scripuons  collected  in  every  parish  of  the  county  of  Stirhng,  and  there  have  been, 
besides  that,  individual  subscriptions  to  a considerable  amount  made  by  the  gentry 
in  London  and  in  Edinburgh. 

t 349.  What 
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349.  What  is  the  occupation  of  tliose  persons  who  are  desirous  of  emigrating  in 
your  part  of  the  country  r — Operative  cotton  weavers,  hand-loora  weavers. 

250.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  gentlemen  in  your  part  of  tlie  country  would  be 
willing  to  aid  those  persons  in  emigrating  ? — I think  very  little  assistance  can  be 
looked  for  from  that  quarter,  they  have  made  such  great  exertions  already  ; and 
I believe  there  is  a feeling  tliat  the  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  country  in 
which  they  live  would  be  very  small  from  an  emigration  of  tJiat  description,  for 
various  reasons.  They  would  probably  consider  that  the  gap  in  the  population 
would  very  soon  be  filled  up  from  other  quarters,  and  in  particular  by  the  influx  of 
Irislimen  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland,  who  are  in  fact  driving  the  population 
of  the  country  out  of  their  employment  by  working  at  a cheaper  rate  than  the 
natives,  from  their  habits,  can  do. 

351.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  exchange  of  Irishmen  for  Uie  native  population 
of  that  part  of  the  country  would  be  a good  or  a bad  exchange  r — I think  it  a great 
evil ; it  tends  to  tlie  depreciation  of  tlie  moral  habits  of  the  people. 

352.  Do  you  find  the  habit  of  industry  of  the  Irish,  and  their  moral  conduct,  to 
be  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  native  population  of  that  description? — Upon  the 
whole  I certainly  consider  them  to  be  very  much  inferior. 

253.  Are  they  inferior  in  point  of  industry  ? — There  are  a number  of  the  Irish 
who  are  certainly  very  remarkable  for  industrious  habits ; but  we  remark  that  there  is 
a degree  of  unsteadiness  about  them,  as  compared  with  our  own  people ; they  will 
work  hard  for  a time,  but  then  a change  takes  place,  a row  or  a fight  occurs,  and 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  continuing  in  any  settled  habit  of  industry. 

254.  Do  not  tliey  work  at  a lower  rate  of  wages  than  the  Scotch  ? — Yes,  I believe 
they  generally  do ; but  we  find  that  in  certain  classes  of  labour,  for  example  in  all 
the  lower  departments,  even  in  Edinburgli,  the  labour  is  carried  on  by  Irishmen;  the 
scavengers  and  lamplighters,  and  people  of  that  description,  are  almost  all  Irishmen. 

255.  Are  not  those  Irish,  who  are  now  displacing  the  Scotch  labourers,  content 
to  live  without  those  decent  comforts,  the  want  of  which  would  shame  a native 
Scotclunan  r — Yes. 

2,<)6.  Have  they  been  the  means  of  introducing  religious  animosities  and  feuds 
into  that  part  of  the  country  ?—  I have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  that ; 
but  I know  that  there  have  been  disturbances  in  Edinburgh  ivithin  die  last  few 
years,  which  have  been  occasioned  by  tlie  influx  of  Irish  ; they  take  place  particu- 
larly on  Sunday,  a day  on  which  tbelower  orders  of  the  Scotch  are  not  accustomed 
to  any  thing  of  tliatsort 

257.  Have  you  known  any  Orange  processions  in  Edinburgh  ? — No,  I have  not. 

258.  You  have  stated,  that  if  emigration  were  to  take  place  to  any  amount  from 
that  part  of  Stirlinmhire  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  the  vacuum  so  created 
would  be  instantly  fllled  up,  either  by  people  flowing  in  from  other  i)arts  of  the 
country,  or  by  labourers  coming  from  Ireland ; have  not  the  proprietors  in  that 
part  of  the  country  a discretion  of  letting  the  houses,  or  of  refusing  to  let  the 
houses  to  which  those  emigrants  go  ? — A great  proportion  of  the  bouses  in  the 
country  villages  do  not  belongto  the  landed  proprietors,  but  to  what  wc  call  feuars^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  house  is  die  actual  property  of  a person  who  has  no  other  pro- 
perty but  diat  house ; and  an  individual  of  that  inferior  station  will  generally  let  it 
to  the  person  that  offers  him  at  the  moment,  without  even  ^od  security,  the 
highest  rent 

259.  They  belong  to  a class  of  persons  that  do  not  contribute  either  in  a volun- 
tary or  a compulsory  manner  to  the  relief  of  the  poor?— In  a great  measure  they 
do,  certainly. 

260.  Is  not  personal  property  as  well  as  real  property  in  Scotland  rateable  in 
aid  of  the  parochial  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  1 — It  is,  but  Uiere  are  very 
few  instances  in  that  part  of  the  country  of  any  legal  assessment. 

261.  Upon  the  failure  of  voluntary  contributions  for  that  purpose,  have  you  any 
doubt  that,  by  law,  property  both  real  and  personal  is  rateable?— I have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  liable. 

362.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mittee has  created  much  expectation  on  the  part  of  persons  desirous  of  emigrating, 
that  they  are  to  get  considerable  assistance  from  the  Government  to  carry  them  to 
North  America? — 1 am  inclined  to  think  it  has  created  expectations. 

263.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  in  any  degree  unsettled  their  present  views  of 
occupation  ? — 1 am  not  aware  that  it  has. 

337,  D 2 264.  Do 
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H.  H.  Drummond,  264.  Do  you  think  that  if  wages  were  to  rise  there,  so  as  to  place  tliem  in  a better 
|iii^lMiriii|  condition,  they  would  still  resort  to  emigration,  rather  than  avail  tliemselves  of  such 

^ ■ w"  ’ rise  of  wages? — I should  be  inclined  to  think  they  would  rather  give  up  all  idea  of 
»a  February,  emigration,  in  those  circumstances. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  Barony  parish  case  that  came  before  the  Court  of 
Session  in  tiie  year  1824? — I have  frequently  heard  the  case  mentioned. 

36{).  Do  you  think  that  under  that  decision,  an  Irishman,  havinggained  a settle- 
ment in  Scotland,  though  able-bodied,  if  he  cannot  find  employment,  has  at  the 
present  moment  a legal  claim  on  the  poor  fund  of  a parish  in  Scodandr — I have  no 
idea  that  any  able-bodied  person,  whether  Irish  or  Scotch,  has  a le^l  claim  for 
relief  in  Scotland. 

267.  Notwithstanding  that  decision  ?— I do  not  understand  that  that  was  the 
import  of  that  deci.sion. 

268.  Are  you  aware  of  what  were  the  facts  of  the  case  which  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  Abbey  parish  in  Paisley? — I understood  that  an  application  was 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  to  the  heritors  of  the  parish  and  kirk  session,  by  an 
Irish  pauper,  for  relief ; the  relief  was  refused  him;  he  then  went  by  petition  to 
the  sheriff ; the  sheriff  affirmed  the  proceeding  of  the  heritors  and  kirk  session, 
and  he  then  removed  his  case  from  the  court  of  tlie  sheriff  into  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  the  Court  of  Session  found  that  the  sheriff  had  no  jurisdiction  to  review  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  heritors  and  kirk  session. 

269.  These  words  have  been  quoted  as  forming  part  of  the  decision  of  tiie  Court 
of  Session,  in  the  case  of  The  Barony  Parisli  v.  Higgins,  “ That  a pauper  in  Scot- 
land is  not  a beggar  of  charity,  but  a creditor  of  a fund,  of  which  the  kirk  session 
and  the  heritors  are  accountable  trustees.”  \Vould  it  appear  to  you,  from  these 
words,  that  tlrat  principle  was  applicable  to  able-bodied  paupers? — No,  I see 
nothing  whatever  affecting  that  question,  in  tliat  decision. 

270.  Supjrosing  emigration  to  take  place  to  any  extent  in  the  district  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  would  not  the  effect  of  that  emigration,  in  your  opinion,  be  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour? — I should  suppose  so. 

271.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  a rise  in  the  price  of  labour  would  operate  to 
induce  an  increased  influx  of  people  into  the  district  in  question  ? — Unquestionably. 

272.  From  wh^t  quarter  do  you  conceive  that  influx  of  people  would  come? — 
Partly  from  tlje  neighbouring  parts  of  Scotland,  and  also  from  Ireland. 

273.  Supposing  a system  of  emigi  ation  to  the  colonies  to  take  place  from  Scot- 
land, at  a time  when  no  such  system  of  coloniahemigration  took  place  from  Ireland, 
would  not  tlie  inducement  to  the  Irish  to  emigrate  to  Scotland,  be  greater  than  it 
now  is? — Undoubtedly. 

274.  Is  not  tlie  tendency  of  the  present  system,  in  the  district  to  which  your  evi- 
dence has  reference,  the  substitution  of  an  Irish  population  for  the  original  Scotch 
population? — I tliink  it  is. 

275.  Has  that  of  late  very  much  augmented,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of 
steam-boat  navigation? — It  has;  the  Irish  come  over,  I bdieve,  at  from  4rf.  to  6</. 
a head. 

376.  In  your  part  of  the  country,  is  the  Irish  population,  of  which  you  speak, 
a constantly  moving  population,  or  is  it  stationary  ? — Part  of  it  is  stationary ; but 
there  is  also  a great  part  of  it  that  is  constantly  coming  and  going. 

277.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  considerable  proportion  of  that  popula- 
tion which  resides  long  enough  witliin  the  parishes  to  gain  a legal  settlement  by  the 
law  of  Scotland  ? — In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  that  hardly  ever  happens ; but 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  I believe,  it  is  common. 

278.  Then  the  injury  which  dial  Irish  population  does  to  you,  is  merely  in  low’ering 
the  rate  of  wages  generally,  and  thereby  throwing  the  native  population  upon  the 
legal  relief? — ^'i’hat  is  tJie  way  the  evil  operates,  without  considering  the  moral  effects. 

379.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  tlie  emigration  of  the 
Irish  to  Scotland,  is  to  be  found  in  the  misery  and  destitution  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  their  own  country? — Certainly. 

280.  Do  you  not  also  conceive  that  any  unsettled  state  of  things  in  that  country, 
which  prevents  the  investment  of  capital  in  manufactures,  tends  to  induce  the  popu- 
lation to  go  into  a country  where  manufactures  can  be  carried  on  advantageously?  — 
Yes ; and  I know,  from  experience,  that  after  there  have  been  disturbances  in 
Ireland,  there  is  always  un  influx  into  Scotland. 

281.  Are  the  Irish  emigrants,  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  ciiiefly  from  the  oortU 
of  Ireland  ? — Chiefly  from  the  norili. 

383.  Are 
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282.  Are  they  Catholics  or  Protestants? — Partly  both;  I believe  there  area 
great  many  Catholics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 

283-  Are  they  chiefly  weavers? — They  are  of  ail  descriptions. 

284.  Do  not  you  conceive  tliat  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom  and  the 
generd  application  of  machinery  to  manufactures,  has  had  as  great  an  effect  in 
aeteriorating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Scotland,  os  tlie  emigration 
from  Ireland  ; restricting  the  question  of  coinse  to  the  first  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  without  referring  to  its  ultimate  tendency? — With  regard  to  tlie  price 
of  labour,  1 should  suppose  it  has;  but  1 do  not  think  myself  competent  to  answer 
tlie  whole  question. 

285.  Have  not  you  observed  that  the  Irish  who  have  gone  into  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Scotland,  have  been  much  more  stationary,  generally,  tlian  the  Irish  who 
have  gone  into  the  agricultural  districts  ? — I believe  that  is  the  case. 

286.  You  have  slated  that  tlie  great  body  of  the  population  in  your  part  of  the 
country  who  are  desirous  to  emigrate,  are  operative  weavers? — Entirely. 

287.  You  were  also  understo^  to  say,  that  tlie  Petitioners  were  persons  much 
accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits? — 1 said  that  all  of  tliem  were  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

288.  How  do  you  reconcile  those  circumstances  ? — They  live  in  country  Ullages, 
and  each  of  them  has  a small  piece  of  land  that  he  cultivates. 

289.  Are  not  most  of  tlie  native  hand  weavers  of  Scotland 'accustomed  at  times 
to  work  in  agricultural  labour  ? — Those  that  I am  best  acquainted  with  arc  those 
that  live  in  the  country  villages,  I believe  they  are  almost  entirely  so ; but  I am  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  dense  population  of  Glasgow. 

290.  During  the  bay  and  com  harvest,  do  not  they  almost  always  work  in  the 
field  ? — ^They  certainly  do. 

IVith  regard  to  the  poor’s  mte,  I wish  to  make  one  observation.  What  I believe 
to  be  the  great  difference  between  the  Scotch  and  English  systems,  with  regard  to 
the  poor’s  rate,  is  this ; that  in  Scotland  the  kirk  session,  who  correspond  to  tlie 
churchwardens  in  England  tliat  have  the  distribution  of  the  poor’s  money,  and  the 
heritors  who  are  tlie  landowners  of  die  parisli,  have  a right  to  determine  to  what 
amount  relief  slmll  be  given  to  those  individuals  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  receive 
it.  They  have  no  right  to  say  what  description  of  persons  are  entitled  by  law  to 
relief,  but  they  have  a right  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  given ; and  there  is  no 
jurisdiction  in  tliesheriff  or  justices  of  the  peace,  or  any  subordinate  judge  or  ma^s- 
tmte  of  any  description,  to  control  the  judgment  those  persons  may  pronounce  with 
regard  to  amount  of  the  relief ; but  if  they  refuse  altogeilier  relief  to  a person 
who  is  entitled  to  it  by  law,  that  person  may  buve  a remedy  by  submitting  the  case 
to  review  io  the  Court  of  Session,  which  is  the  supreme  court. 


//.  II.  Drummondy 
tsq. 


Q3  February, 
1827. 


Sabhatiy  24*  die  Februariiy  1827. 


Major  Thomas  Moody,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

291.  YOU  have  lately  been  at  Manchester? — I have. 

292.  Have  you  bad  an  opportunity  of  inquiring,  in  detail,  into  the  state  of  the 
pauper  iiopulation  in  that  part? — To  a certain  extent  I have,  through  the  fadlities 
that  were  pven  to  me  by  the  churchwardens,  and  by  many  proprietors  of  mills. 

293.  Have  you  received  any  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  poor  who  are  either 
wholly  unemployed  or  only  partially  employed,  and  receiving  parochial  assistance  ? — 
Of  those  who  are  partially  employed,  and  who  are  receiving  parochial  assbtance, 
1 got  a statement  in  considerable  detail. 

294.  To  what  district  do  your  observations  apply  r — ^To  the  township  of  Man- 
chester. 

295.  Did  you  get  your  information  from  the  churchwardens  and  the  parish  officers, 
both  of  the  township  of  Manchester  and  of  Salford  ? — No,  in  the  township  of  Man- 
chester alone. 

296.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  details  you  obtained? — The  averago 
number  of  persons  relieved  weekly  in  the  township  of  Manchester  consists  of  about 
3,590  families,  computed  to  be  i/^68o  persons,  of  wliom  about  6,728  are  males, 
and  about  7,952  females,  and  of  whom  about  7,900  are  able  to  work,  if  employment 
could  be  obtained.  During  the  year  1826,  the  sum  distributed  to  those  persons  was 
40,500^.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  distrses 
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Miyor  WH8  greatest,  but  this  statement  of  annual  ej^ense  is  diffused  over  the  whole  period 
Thcmmi  Moody,  of  twelve  months.  In  order  to  compare  it  with  wliat  had  been  the  amount  in  the 

' years  before,  1 beg  leave  to  state  that  in  the  preceding  year,  1825,  the  sum  distributed 

114  February,  25,588 1. 

* 297.  That  refers  to  parochial  distribution  i — Yes. 

298.  Among  how  many  persons  was  it  distributed  ? — About  1,501  families,  con- 
sisting, upon  computation,  of  about  5,291  persons.  In  the  year  1824,  the  sum 
distributed  amongst  the  poor  was  21,158/. ; it  was  distributed  among  4,755  persons. 
In  1823,  the  sum  distributed  was  only  19,748/.  among  4,709  persons.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  there  is  a great  inequality  in  the  number  of  persons  that  so 
received  relief,  in  consequence  of  the  distress  falling  at  particular  times ; but  the 
sums  will  always  give  a correct  idea  of  the  measure  of  distress,  better  than  the 
number  of  families. 

299.  Do  you  suppose  that  before  1823  the  rates  were  in  their  ordinary  state?— 

I suppose  tliat  must  have  been  the  case  for  tliree  years,  or  thereabouts.  In  1822, 
the  expenditure  for  the  poor  was  20,866/. 

300.  Can  you  state  .what  is  coiwidcred,  in  the  district,  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
amount  of  poor  rates  ? — I cannot  state  tliat ; it  would  appear  from  the  statement 
given  to  me,  that  the  average  was  about  23,000/.  during  the  three  years  preceding 
me  period  of  my  visit. 

301.  Was  the  40,500/.  which  was  paid  in  1826,  exclusively  raised  in  Manchester, 
or  was  part  of  it  furnished  by  tlie  London  Committee^ — No  part  of  it  was  furnished 
by  the  London  Committee,  as  was  stated  to  me. 

302.  Have  you  any  opportmrity  of  knowing  what  contributions  were  made  by  the 
London  Committee  r — No,  I have  not, 

303.  You  stated,  that  in  the  year  1826,  this  part  of  this  fund  was  distributed 
to  7, goo  persons  who  were  able  to  work,  had  employment  been  found  for 
them ; can  you  state  what  number  of  persons,  so  situated,  wetc  out  of  work 
in  former  years  f — No,  I cannot  When  I say  that  they  were  able  to  work,  if 
employment  had  been  found  for  them,  I mean  that  they  were  partially  employed ; 
I do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  out  of  work  from  January  to  December,  but 
they  were  only  partially  employed,  which  led  to  the  necessity  of  parochial  relief 
being  afforded  to  them  at  certmn  periods  of  the  year. 

304.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  parochial  rate  per  pound  on  the  actual  rent  in 
Manchester,  in  the  year  1 826  ? — I ha^  e not  got  that ; I have  only  the  total  sums. 

305.  Supposing  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children,  to  be  unemployed,  what  is 
the  expense  per  week  at  which  tlieir  subsistence  is  to  be  estimated  r — A man  em- 
ployed as  a weaver,  with  a irife  and  three  children,  should  earn  in  net  money,  2r.  6d, 
per  day,  or  I5^.  per  week,  to  enable  liim  to  provide  for  himself  and  bis  family 
wiiliout  subsistence  from  the  parish  rates,  sopposmg  his  expenses  of  living  to  con- 
tinue at  the  scale  which  tliey  were  once  at,  that  scale  being  as  follows;  house  rent, 
2j.aweek;  clothes,  2j.  6<f.  a week;  wheat  flour,  and  Mtmeal,  3«.  6d.;  bacon 
and  butcher’s  meat,  24.  6J.;  coffee,  tea  and  sugar,  is.6d.;  coal  and  candles,  i^.; 
beer,  and  sundries,  i<.;  making  15*.  per  week. 

306.  Upon  what  data  was  tliat  estimate  formed  r — It  was  furnished  by  a master 
manufacturer  to  me,  of  what  the  wages  paid  to  one  of  his  men  were,  and  the  account 
which  tile  moo  gave  of  his  expenditure. 

307.  You  state  15^.  to  be  the  weekly  expense  of  a man,  his  wife,  and  three 
children ; at  what  reduction  from  that  amount  would  that  man  call  upon  the  parish 
for  relief? — I suppose  if  be  did  not  get  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings,  he  would  then 
call  upon  the  parish  for  relief,  to  make  it  up  to  ten  or  twelve  shillmgs,  but  not  above 
that ; at  least  1 understood  that  to  be  the  rule. 

308.  Would  a select  vestry,  sitting  in  Manchester,  ^ve  relief  in  case  of  a reduc- 
tion below  12  5.  a week? — Yes,  I believe  they  would,  to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  shillings ; it  would  depend  upon  the  means  of  the  family  to  support  them- 
selves, and  their  appeuraucc.  The  manner  in  which  I saw  the  buriness  conducted, 
was  tliis : certain  gentlemen  were  silting  where  the  poor  appeared  personally,  and 
the  sidesmen,  or  parish  officers,  gave  the  poor  applicant  a ticket  for  relief,  after 
inquiry  made  by  sending  out  visitors  to  ascertain  where  the  man  worked,  and  what 
his  chameter  was. 

309.  Can  you  state  the  quantities  of  meal  and  bacon  referred  to  in  the  estimate 
you  have  given  ? — I cannot,  in  that  instance  ; but  1 con  in  the  case  of  a cotton 
spinner. 

310.  Did 
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310.  Did  you  see  any  case  of  a weaver  applying  to  receive  a ticket  for  relief,  Major 
whose  net  earnings  amounted  to  los.  a week? — No,  he  was  not  getting  perhaps  TAomiu  Moody. 

above  4s.  6 rf.  or  6s.  a week,  and  it  was  the  sum  between  that  4s.  fid.  or  6s.  ^ 

a week  and  10s.  tliat  he  appU^  for,  taking  into  consideration  what  his  family  might  February, 
earn. 

311.  You  mean,  that  a weaver  in  the  receipt  of  6ve  or  six  shillings  a week  would 
be  considered  by  the  parisi)  officers  as  entitled  to  four  or  five  shillings  in  addition  ?— 

If  the  particuloi'  circumstances  of  the  case  justi6cd  witli  respect  to  his  family. 

312.  Do  you  then  state  it  to  the  Committee  as  your  belief,  that  there  is  no  weaver 
earning  only  6s.  a week,  having  a wife  and  three  children,  who  is  not  receiving  4s. 
a week  from  the  parish  ? — ^No,  I camiot  say  tliat ; I only  speak  to  what  I observed 
to  be  the  rule. 

313.  On  the  other  hand,  are  you  not  of  opinion  tliat  there  are  many  weavers  who 
are  earning  no  more  than  6 s.  a week,  with  a wife  and  three  children,  who  are  not 
receiving  any  thing  from  tlie  parish  ?— There  may  be  many,  who  are  Irish,  and  who 
have  not  settlements. 

314.  With  respect  to  the  Irish  weavers,  do  tliey  receive  parochial  relief  of  any 
kind  ? — In  case  of  great  distress  only. 

315.  M'ben  the  rate  of  wages  falls  so  low  that  the  weaver  cannot  earn  more  than 
four  or  five  shillings  a week,  how  does  the  Irish  weaver  manage  to  support  himself, 
hb  wife,  and  his  children  ? — They  are  reduced  to  a scale  of  subsistence  equal  to  their 
salai'y.  Such  a scale  as  will  meet  the  sum  of  7.;.  6d.  per  week  may  be  thus  explained, 
as  stated  to  me : in  that  case,  the  house  rent  will  be  1 s.  6d. ; clotlies,  6d. ; wheat 
flour  and  oatmeal,  but  a great  proportion  of  it  being  oatmeal,  amounted  to  2s.; 
bacon  and  butcher’s  meat,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  bacon,  1 s. ; coffee,  tea  and 
sugar,  !«.;  coal  and  candle,  6 d.;  beer,  given  up.  In  the  former  case,  1 a week  was 
expended  in  beer.  1 to  observe  that  my  object  was  to  sec,  ui  case  of  dbtress, 
what  article  ^vas  particulmly  diminished  in  the  consumption. 

316.  Does  tliat  rate  of  subsistence  afford  sufficient  nourishment  for  a family,  to 
keep  them  in  good  health  ? — It  b higher  than  the  rate  at  which  they  are  supported 
in  the  poor  house,  of  w'liich  I have  got  the  estimate. 

317.  Are  you  now  talking  of  the  hand-loom  weavers? — I am  speaking  of  hand- 
loom  weaving,  combined  ■with  machinery,  by  which,  for  example,  hb  web  is 
dressed,  &c. 

318.  You  iiave  stated,  that  there  were  7,900  persons  able  to  work,  eitlier 
witliout  work  or  only  partially  employed  ; supposing  one-half  of  those  persons  to 
be  taken  away,  would  there  be  full  employment  for  the  remainder  ? — Among  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  who  have  not  tlie  md  of  machinery,  1 do  not  think  wages 
wouUl  rise,  or  that  employment  would  soon  be  found. 

319.  Do  you  think,  supposing  two-thirds  liad  been  abstracted,  that  there  would 
have  been  employment  for  the  remainder  ? — I could  not  say  witli  certainty,  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the  town  does  not  comprehend  exactiy  the  number 
employed  as  hand-loom  weavers  merely. 

320.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  subsistence  of  those  persons  was 
supplied  by  their  own  pai'tial  employment,  and  what  proportion  was  paid  from  the 
parish  rates  ? — No,  I cannot. 

32 1 . Supposing  them  to  have  had  no  employment  at  all,  an  abstraction  of  the 
whole  number  of  7,900  would  have  left  the  working  population  in  that  district  with 
employment  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  without  coming  upon  the  parish  rates? 

— I should  suppose  so ; but  that  question  involves  another  one,  which  would  be 
the  demand  for  their  labour  from  the  sale  of  tlie  articles  raised. 

322.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  tlie  40,500/.  you  have  mentioned,  was 
expended  upon  the  7,900  able-bodied  men  who  were  partially  employed  ? — No. 

323.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  tlie  7,900  able-bodied  men  had  settlements, 
and  what  portion  of  them  were  casual  poor  ? — I cannot. 

324.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment,  wliicli  at  present 
prevails,  arises  to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom 
into  that  neighbourhood  ? — Decidedly  it  is  one  cause. 

325.  Is  it  a principal  cause  ? — It  is,  but  the  want  of  demand  must  be  an  equally 
powerful  cause. 

326.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  in  your  opinion  the  introduction  of 
the  power-loom  was  a principal  cause,  and  that  that  was  very  much  increased  and 
aggravated  by  the  general  want  of  demand  in  the  trade  ?■ — That  is  the  idea  I wish 
to  express. 
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Major  327,  You  are  not  able  to  slate  to  the  Committee  what  proportion  of  the  evil 

^Thomas  Uload}/.  yQy  conceive  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom  ? — No,  I could  not 
- state  that  with  accuracy  ; I conceive  that  information  could  be  got  from  estimating 

*+  the  quanuty  of  work  wliich  is  done  by  the  power-loom,  as  compared  by  tlie  quantity 

of  work  done  by  the  hand  loom. 

328.  Can  you  state  in  what  proportion  the  introduction  of  tlie  power-loom 
reduces  the  number  of  bauds  employed  ? — ^No,  1 could  not  state  the  exact  propor- 
tion, but  it  is  considerable. 

329.  How  long  has  tliis  intense  distress  pievailed  in  that  neighbourhood? — 

I should  suppose  within  six  months  may  be  the  period  of  the  greatest  intensity  of 
the  distress.  It  was  considered  to  be  wearing  away  when  I was  there. 

330.  Did  it  begin  only  six  months  ago? — I could  not  speak  to  tliat;  from  the 
paper  given  to  me  it  appeai’ed  that  the  distress  was  more  in  the  latter  period  of 
tlie  yearj  and  dividing  the  year  into  periods  of  six  months,  I suppose  the  six  last 
montlis  was  the  period  in  which  the  distress  was  most  intense. 

331.  But  it  was  wearing  away  when  you  left  ? — It  was,  they  having  removed  a. 
great  number  of  llic  people  so  causing  the  distress. 

332.  How  did  they  remove  them? — By  paying  them  money  to  go  to  their  parishes. 

333*  To  what  extent  was  that  done  f — In  1826  the  number  of  individuals  re- 
moved was  4,029,  in  1 825  the  number  of  individuals  removed  was  698,  in  1 824  it 
was  610  ,*  and  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1818  there  had  been  a period  of  distress, 
and  during  Uiat  year  1,177  were  removed,  still  it  was  very  far  short  of  tlie  distress 
in  1 826,  as  difliised  over  the  whole  year. 

334.  Can  you  state  in  what  proportion  there  was  an  influx  of  population  intO' 
those  districts  in  the  preceding  year? — No,  I cannot. 

335.  The  year  before  this  great  distress,  were  not  the  manufactures  in  that  dis- 
trict in  a state  of  great  prosperity  ? — Very  ^eat  j by  prosperity,  I mean  that  there 
was  a great  demand  for  labour. 

336.  Was  there  not  a great  influx  of  population  into  the  district,  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  ? — t am  not  aware  whether  the  prosperity  arose  by  augmentation 
of  wages,  in  consequence  of  a demand  for  goods,  or  by  the  increase  of  labourers 
being  less  than  the  demand  for  labour.  I am  not  informed  as  to  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation frfmi  the  country. 

337.  Were  there  not  a great  many  new  factories  built? — Not  many  actually 
filled  with  machinery,  as  I was  told ; but  not  being  resident  in  Manchester,  1 cannot 
speak  positively,  as  I am  not  a resident  in  Manchester. 

33  S.  Tile  question  refers  to  the  two  years  preceding  the  commencement  of 
tiiedbtress? — I understood  there  were  not  many  built  and  filled  with'macliinery; 
two  or  three  might  have  been  laid  out,  and  built,  or  perhaps  more ; I cannot  speak 
positively,  as  1 am  not  a resident  in  Manchester. 

339.  But  the  trade  was  considered  to  be  in  full  employment?— It  was,  in  those 
years  preceding  the  distress;  it  was  considered  that  there  was  full  employment  for 
every  body. 

340.  Is  not  it  now  considered  that  there  was  at  that  period  a good  deal  of  what 
is  called  over-trading  ? — The  opinion  is,  tliat  they  had  over  calculated  the  demand 
in  the  market  for  their  goods. 

341.  Haring  lately  visited  Lancashire,  witli  the  view  of  inquiring  into  the  causes 
of  the  present  distress  there,  did  you  ask  any  questions  relative  to  the  increased 
facility  of  cominunicalion  with  Ireland? — Yes;  but  my  object  in  visiting  Lancashire 
was  not  entirely  tliat  stated  in  tlie  ({uestion. 

342.  What  is  the  present  cost  of  a passage  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool? — 
I did  not  ask  the  question  as  to  the  exact  price;  but  I understood  it  was  a very 
low  suin. 

343.  Considering  the  facility  of  that  communication,  and  the  fact,  xvhich  is 
notorious,  of  there  being  a surplus  population  in  Ireland,  have  you  any  doubt,  if  a 
portion  of  the  present  distressed  weavers  were  removed  from  Manchester,  and 
wages  rose  either  from  an  increase  of  demand  for  tlie  manufactures  or  a diminished 
supply  of  labour,  that  an  immediate  influx  of  Irish  hands  would  take  place? — I 
think  it  is  extremely  probable. 

344.  Have  you  any  doubt  it  would  be  tlie  case  ? — None  whatever. 

345.  Would  lliose  persons,  so  introduced,  have  a legal  claim  upon  the  poor  rates 
of  Manchester? — No,  I appreliend,  not  to  the  same  extent  as  parish  poor. 

346.  Therefore  the  charge  upon  poor  rates  would  not  be  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  such  introduction? — Certainly  not  to  any  very  great  extent 
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347.  If  those  persons  were  utterly  destitute,  would  they  not  be  entitled  to  relief 
as  casual  poor,  and  must  they  not  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  parish? — It 
would  be  a matter  of  individual  benevolence  so  far  as  efficient  relief  would  be 
applied  to  them ; tlie  removal  of  them  by  the  parish  would  be  a matter  of  neces- 
sity, as  I apprehend. 

348.  Are  you  able  to  inform  the  Committee  at  what  expense  the  Irish  paupers 
were  removed? — They  gave  il:em  6s.  3<f.  each.  In  answer  to  this  question, 
wliich  I put  to  tiie  churchwardens,  “ How  many  of  those  persons  so  removed  were 
Irish  or  Scotch,  and  what  has  been  the  expense  of  removing  each  during  the  year 
1 826,”  I was  told  that  there  were  about  3,660  all  Irish ; the  expense  of  removing 
each  person  of  this  class  averages  6s.  3 d. 

349.  You  have  stated  that  4,029  individuals  were  removed  in  1826;  do  you 
know  what  effect  the  removal  of  those  persons  had  upon  the  price  of  labour  to  the 
remainder  ? — I believe  there  was  little  or  no  change  in  llie  price,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  demand  for  labour. 
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350.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard  to  the  price  of  a passage  on  the 
deck  of  a steam-boat,  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool? — I have  not,  from  any  inquiries 
of  my  own. 

351.  Does  it  amount  to  if.  6d.  ? — I believe  it  is  as  small  a sum  as  that,  when 
they  lay  in  their  own  bag  of  potatoes  or  subsistence  for  the  passage. 

352.  Wlien  money  was  furnished  to  send  them  away  from  Manchester,  do  you 
know  where  they  were  sent  to  ? — I do  not ; I suppose  they  went  to  Ireland,  or  to 
■wherever  there  was  likely  to  be  a demand  for  their  labour  in  England. 

353.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  relieved  at  all  before  being  sent  away  ?— 
Yes,  that  6j.  $d.  contributed  to  relieve  them. 

354.  Did  not  you  find,  upon  inquiry  in  Manchester,  that  in  the  year  or  two 
preceding  1826,  considerable  factories  were  established,  particularly  weaving 
factories  and  silk  factories? — No,  I did  not  inquire  much  into  this  circumstance. 

355'  You  have  stated  that  one  principal  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
wages  of  labour,  has  been  the  introduction  of  machinery ; are  you  of  .opinion  that 
in  the  event  of  any  number  of  unemployed  persons  being  abstracted  from  Man- 
chester and  its  neighbourhood,  by  emigration,  and  the  recurrence  of  a demand 
for  labour  beyond  die  rate  of  demand  at  the  period  of  their  removal,  that  the 
increase  of  the  wages  of  labour  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  such 
a state  of  things  would  be  lessened  by  Uie  actual  introduction  of  more  machinery 
than  is  now  employed  ?— Yes,  I think  it  would. 

356.  Are  you  of  opinion  lliat  in  point  of  fact,  machinery  is  at  this  moment 
withholden,  in  consequence  of  tlie  low  price  of  labour  and  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  labouring  artisans  ? — It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  it  is  vrithholden ; some 
persons  may  do  so,  but  others  said  they  never  deferred  for  one  moment  any 
improvement  that  they  could  make  in  their  machinery,  the  desire  of  competing 
with  others  induced  diem  instantly  to  use  it ; but  as  a general  opinion,  I would 
say,  that  if  wages  were  high,  die  principle  of  competition  would  naturally  lead 
them  to  introduce  machinery  to  enable  them  to  raise  the  article  at  a low  expense, 
and  that  macliinery  would  naturally  tlirow  out  human  labour,  unless  the  demand 
were  favourable  to  its  employment  by  an  increased  demand. 

357.  Have  you  bad  any  communication  upon  the  subject  with  any  persons  who 
are  manufacturers  of  machinery? — Yes. 

358.  What  was  their  opinion  upon  that  point? — ^Their  opinion  was,  that 
machinery  would  be  increased,  to  tiie  substitution  of  human  labour. 

359.  Have  you  any  means  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  of 
tiie  hand  weavers  who  are  fully  employed? — With  respect  to  weavers  on  the 
common  hand  loom,  when  weaving  is  performed  in  the  cottage  of  the  labourer, 
the  earnings  for  any  description  of  plain  work  will  be  far  short  of  those  quoted  in 
the  factory  arrangement  on  the  improved  loom,  because  much  of  the  weaver’s  time 
is  taken  up  in  dressing  his  warp ; he  has  also  to  find  material  for  dressing.  Therefore, 
say  a Bolton  60  reed  calico  6-4  wide,  a man  working  12  to  14  hours  a day  will 
weave  24  yards  per  week,  atsfd.  per  yard,  being  7 s.;  deduct  sow  for  dressing, 
winding  his  weft,  shuttles,  &c.  2 s.  6d.  to  3^.  per  week,  leaving  the  net  money  to 
the  ■weaver,  4s.  to  4S.  6d.  per  week.  In  Blackburn  and  the  neighbourhood,  the 
work  is  chiefly  of  coarse  and  light  quality  of  cloth ; the  net  earnings  of  the  work- 
man will  be  about  the  sura  of  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  or  $s.  per  week.  In  the  factory 
arrangement,  every  thing  is  found  for  the  weaver,  bis  ivarps  are  dressed  by  ina- 
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chincry,  and  every  preparation  the  same  as  for  power-weaving;  he  has  nothing  to 
take  off  hU  attention,  but  continues  at  the  loom;  on  this  ^'stem,  with  the  low 
price  of  labour,  the  hand  weaving  is  nearly  if  not  fully  equal  to  the  power,  in 
certain  fabrics. 

360.  Do  not  the  low  prices  of  hand  weaving,  as  compared  with  the  high  prices 
of  power-loom  weaving,  bring  the  hand  weaver  to  an  equality  with  the  power- 
loom  weaver? — Yes,  as  I understood  in  some  kinds  of  work,  where  the  weaver 
bad  assistance  from  machinery  in  the  manufactory. 

361.  Can  you  state  what  the  average  wages  gained  by  a power-loom  weaver,  upon 
the  articles  you  have  just'enumerated,  amounted  to? — ^Thc  case  that  was  given  to  me 
was  one  in  which  were  combined,  partly  power  machinery  and  partly  the  dandy 
loom.  The  amount  of  wages  ^ined  by  persons  employed  in  this  combined  manu- 
&cture  were  given  to  me  in  this  scale.  The  winders,  young  or  married  women, 
i8  to  25  years  of  age,  to  to#,  per  week ; if  younger,  say  12  to  16  years  old, 
5#.  to  7#.  Warpers,  younger  married  women,  18  to  25  years  of  age,  10#.  to  12  j. 
per  week.  Warp  dressers,  men  from  25  to  40  years  of  age  and  upwards,  ordinary 
or  coarse  work,  20s.  to  25#.  per  week ; fine  work,  (that  is,  when  fine  yarn  is  used) 
30#.to40f.  per  week.  With  respect  to  weavers  on  power-looms: — power-looms  are 
tended  by  young  men  or  women,  one  person  attending  two  looms ; the  average 
weekly  earnings  will  be  from  7#.  to  los.Gd.  for  persons  of  1410  22  yearsof 
age ; fine  work  will  average  higher,  say  10#.  6d.  to  14#.  per  week;  if  the  bands  are 
younger,  the  earning  will  be  less  in  proportion.  Weavers  on  tlie  improved  band 
loom : — A man,  working  1 2 to  1 4 hours  a day,  will  weave  of  coarse  cloth  per  week 
144 yards,  at  i<f.  per  yard,  o#.  a week;  a woman,  108  yards,  6#.  gd.  per  week  ; 
a boy  or  girl,  90  yards,  as.  6d.  to  5#.  8rf.  per  week.  Middling  quality,  a man  will 
weave  (working  as  above)  Co  yards  per  week,  at  \ld.  per  yard,  8#.  ga. ; a woman 
48  yards,  7#,  Fine  quality  (say  a Bolton  60  reed  6-4  wide)  a man  will  weave 
48  yards  per  week,  at  2irf.  per  yard,  10#.  per  week  ; a woman  36  yards  per  week, 
at  2 id.,  7#.  Crf.  per  week. 

362.  Is  not  the  improvement  of  the  power-loom  still  progressive?— From  the 
effect  of  science  being  applied  to  the  mechanical  power,  1 should  say  it  must  be 
progressive. 

363.  Is  not  almost  every  species  of  work  wrought  by  the  power-loom,  of  a better 
texture  and  fabric  than  that  wrought  by  tlie  hand? — It  is  considered  more  equal;  but 
It  is  in  some  measure  a disputed  point  as  to  fineness ; a gentleman  who  uses  some  pro- 
portion of  band-loom  weaving,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  to  dress,  &c.,  thinks  that  he 
makes  a better  quality  of  fine  cloth  by  that  means  than  he  could  by  machinery  alone. 

364.  The  quality  of  the  article  being  so  nearly  the  same,  and  the  cost  of  the 
manufacture  being  so  much  less  by  the  power-loom  than  by  the  hand  loom,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  hand-loom  weaving  must  very  soon  cease  in  this  country  ?— 
1 think  it  is  a fair  inference,  that  mere  cottage  band-loom  weaving  must  give  way 
to  the  cheaper  manufacture  by  machinery. 

365.  And  that  speedily? — I could  not  say  speedily,  because,  where  wages  are 
very  low,  I saw  a manufactory  where  one  kind  of  hand-loom  weaving  was  adopted 
in  preference  to  machinery  alone. 

366.  Are  you  aware  of  the  tax  existing  on  common  prints? — ^l’’es. 

367.  That  tax  is  levied  when  a plain  web  goes  to  the  printfield? — Yes,  I believe 
it  is. 

368.  The  only  work  which  the  power-loom  cannot  now  produce  equally  with 
the  hand  loom,  is  a variegated  pattern? — Yes,  tliere  is  a difficulty  in  that. 

369.  Can  you  state  at  what  rate  of  wages  you  suppose  a band-joom  weaver 
could  successfully  enter  into  conipetitloo  with  a power-loom  weaver  ? — I could  not, 
but  I tliink  he  could  not  possibly  compete  with  him  finally. 

370.  At  no  rate  of  wages ; not  even  at  5#.  or  6#.  a week? — That  would  be  such 
a deterioration  of  his  condition  that  I could  scarcely  suppose  an  English  labourer 
to  compete  under  those  circumstances ; be  would  have  to  give  up  hU  clothing,  and 
diminish  his  subsistence. 

371.  You  staled  one  case,  where  you  knew  of  a manufacturer  that  employed  a 
great  number  of  hand-loom  weavers,  although  he  had  the  means  of  instituting 
machinery  ?— That  is  to  say,  part  of  the  manufactory  consisted  of  machinery,  and 
part  of  it  of  hand-loom  weaving;  but  it  was  not  what  is  called  the  cottage  system, 
it  was  hand-luom  weaving  in  a manufactory,  where  the  dressing  and  preparation 
of  the  web  was  done  by  machinery,  and  the  weaver  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  and  drive  his  sbuiUe ; there  he  wove  a better  kind  of  cloth,  and  got  somewhat 
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higher  wages  than  the  mere  cottage  haud-loom  weaver,  who  had  to  dress  his 
own  web,  &c. 

372.  Did  that  individual  continue  that  kind  of  hand-loom  system  in  consequence 
of  the  cheapness  of  labour  ? — Yes,  he  told  me  so. 

373.  You  maitiotied  calicoes  that  were  wove  at  Uie  rate  of  three  farthings  a 
yard ; at  what  rate  could  the  same  description  of  calico  be  wove  by  the  power 
loom  7 — I cannot  state  that ; but  I suppose  not  much  cheaper. 

374.  Did  you  go  yourself  into  any  of  the  power-loom  factories? — No,  I did  not 
in  Manchester. 

375.  Did  you  leani  from  inquiries  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  w'as  eenerally  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  power-looms  that  each  individual  attended  ? — Yes, 
1 understood  that. 

376.  And  that  some  attended  one  loom,  some  two,  and  some  three  r — I did  not 
know  that  tliey  went  so  far  as  tliree. 

377.  You  have  stated  that  a weaver,  according  to  the  cottage  system,  earned,  till 
the  last  year,  from  four  shillings  to  five  shillings  a week ; do  you  happen  to  know 
how  much  lie  earned  in  1825,  when  you  have  stated  that  there  was  a great  demand 
for  labour? — No,  I do  not  exactly;  but  I understood  during  the  last  ten  years, 
that  wages  had  changed  from  lojr.  to  20^.,  making  an  average  of  15J.  per  week. 

378.  Did  there  seem  to  you  to  be  a very  strong  wish  on  the  part  of  the  distressed 
inhabitants  of  Manchester,  to  emigrate  ? — It  was  a question  I never  asked  any  one 
of  them  ; I was  dearoos  of  exciting  no  feding  upon  that  or  any  other  subject ; I was 
there  as  a private  individual. 

379.  You  have  been  in  different  parts  of  America,  have  you  not? — I have. 

380.  Do  you  consider  that  the  surplus  population  of  oar  manufacturing  towns  are 
calculated  to  make  good  settlers  in  the  back  woods  of  ^kmerica  ? — I have  never  had 
any  experience  upon  that  subject,  from  what  1 have  seen  in  the  Report  of  the 
Emigration  Committee,  it  would  appear  that  a peraon  that  had  been  a cotta^ 
hand-loom  weaver  could  very  soon  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  ground,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such  that  it  requires  nothing  but 
an  axe  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  a hoe  to  put  in  the  seed. 

381.  Are  you  not  aware  that  to  wield  the  axe  requires  a very  powerful  arm? — Yes. 

382.  Do  you  think  that  the  habits  of  a manufacturer  are  calculated  to  give  him 
sufficient  strength  for  the  labours  of  the  field,  in  a new  country  ? — Not  equal  to  the 
back-woodsman,  for  a constant  occupation  ; but  his  occupation  in  felting  trees  would 
be  very  limited,  because  he  would  soon  be  able  to  fell  as  much  os  be  wanted, 
and  the  gi'ound  so  cleared  of  the  timber  would  be  able  to  subsist  him ; and  tlierefore 
tlte  talent  for  felling  trees  would  not  be  much  require<l  of  liim,  as  be  would  not  pursue 
the  felling  of  trees,  except  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground  be  himself  intended 
to  cultivate. 

383.  In  a new  settlement  would  not  each  settler  be  obliged  to  fell  tlie  trees  upon 
his  lot? — Certainly. 

384.  Must  he  not,  then,  have  strengtti  sufficient  for  that  purpose? — Certainly  be 
must  have  strength,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  require  so  very  great  an  effort 
of  Btrengdi ; it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  managed  a great  deal  i>y  address ; 
for  instance,  by  cutting  trees  in  a certain  manner,  and  pulling  down  one,  it  sends 
down  many  otliers  with  it;  tliat  address,  and  otliers  of  a like  kind,  would  soon  be 
acquired  by  an  European ; but  be  certainly  would  not  be  so  dexterous  at  it  as  the 
back-woodsman  of  America. 

385.  But  you  do  not  consider  him  ioca|)able  of  performing  the  labour  necessary 
in  a new  settlement? — Most  certainly  not. 

386.  Would  not  Uic  natural  course  be,  that  upon  emigrants  arriving,  the  previous 
settlers  would  as^t  them  in  cutting  down  the  trees  upon  tbeir  land,  while  the  emi- 
grants lent  their  labour  to  other  purposes,  to  whicli  they  were'  more  suited  ? — There 
certainly  might  be  some  subdivision  of  labour  admitting  of  that  arrangcmenL 

387.  Are  you  acquainted  with  tiie  emigrations  of  Irbh  or  English  tliat  an'ive  in 
America  without  any  capital;  and  are  you  able  to  inform  Ute  Committee,  from  your 
own  knowledge,  of  the  general  circumstances  that  attend  tbe  parties  so  arriving? — 
1 could  not  speak  with  great  knowledge  of  tbe  details,  but  I can  state  what  I ob- 
served when  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I found  liiat  most  of  the  coachmen  and 
carmen,  and  that  class  of  people,  were  Irish ; such  occupations  gave  employment 
to  a great  number ; but  if  you  were  to  send  four  or  jive  thousand  more,  great  distress 
would  arise  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  those  people  not  being  able  to  get  em- 
ployment. Li  the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  various  societies  under  the  name  of 
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Societies  for  the  Refuge  of  the  Destitute,  and  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  &c.; 
sudi  charitable  societies  have  for  their  object  to  relieve  foreigners  in  distress. 

I tliink  it  was  in  an  Ainerican  paper  of  last  September,  in  the  Albany  Advertiser, 
that  there  was  a complaint  of  New  York  sending  up  Irish  emigrants  in  tlie  steam- 
boats from  New  Yoikj  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  sent  them  up  to  Albany, 
and  the  people  in  Albany  not  having  emi)loyment  for  them  at  that  season  of  tlie 
year,  felt  it  a very  great  inconvenience,  and  they  spoke  of  it  as  a matter  of  complaint 
that  the  people  of  New  York  should  send  that  class  of  people  to  them. 

388.  Do  you  tliink  yourself  authorized,  from  the  information  you  have  obtained) 
in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  a desultory  emigration  of  unprovided  Scotch 
or  English  emigrants  into  different  parts  of  the  United  States? — I should  say  it 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  individuals ; a few  hundred,  or  perhaps  a few  thou- 
sand people  might  be  absorbed,  and  might  find  their  way  finally  perhaps  among  the 
farmers  In  the  back  settlements  j but  if  sent  in  very  great  numbers  before  they  got 
there,  they  would  suffer  a great  deal  of  misery. 

38Q.  Are  you  aware  that  in  tlie  years  1 822  and  1823,  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Passenger’s  Act,  the  voluntary  emigrants  from  Ireland  averaged  10,300  an- 
nually ? — I dare  say  they  did,  but  not  all  to  the  United  States. 

390.  Were  not  those,  voluntary  emigrants  absorbed  by  the  demand  for  labour  in 
the  United  States? — Many  of  them  would  be,  but  a great  many  of  them  suffered 
very  much,  and  afterwards  went  to  our  own  provinces  in  Canada ; there  was  about 
that  period  a great  demand  for  labour  in  cutting  the  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Albany,  which  absorbed  those  people ; but  that  work  being  finished,  you  cannot  cal- 
culate upon  the  same  employment  in  other  years  as  there  was  in  those  years. 

391.  Is  there  not  a great  canal  now  cutting,  at  the  expense  of  die  American 
government? — The  great  canal  that  I know,  is  now  finished. 

392.  Is  there  not  a canal  now  contemplated  by  tlie  American  government, 
betw’een  the  Ohio  and  lake  Erie  ? — I have  heard  that  there  is,  but  I do  not  know 
that  it  is  begun. 

393.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  tliat  upon  the  pacing  of  the  Passenger’s  Act 
in  1824,  in  the  following  year  the  average  number  of  voluntary  emigrants  from 
Ireland  diminished  from  10,300  to  7,500? — It  might  be  so,  but  1 could  not 
connect  the  mere  co-existence  of  the  passing  of  that  Act  and  die  diminishing  of 
the  number  of  emigrants,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  because  there 
might  have  been  a less  demand  for  labour. 

394-  Do  you  know  the  price  of  labour  in  die  United  States  ? — It  is  high,  varying 
from  lialf  a dollar  to  a dollar  a day. 

395.  In  proportion  as  the  United  States  become  more  densely  peopled  in  the 
parts  adjoining  the  Atlantic,  will  there  not  be  a greater  difficulty  altaclilng  to  those 
emigrants,  inasmuch  as  expense  must  be  incurred  by  tliem,  before  they  can  aiTive 
at  the  ground  where  a real  demand  may  exist  for  tlieir  labour? — So  much  so,  diat 
great  expense  is  incurred  by  the  Americans  tliemselves  that  go  from  New  England 
to  the  new  states,  and  they  cannot  go  there  without  they  have  money ; still  more 
must  it  be  difficult  for  an  Irish  emigrant  to  go  there,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
exposed  to  great  difficulty  if  landed  in  the  seaports  there  in  great  numbers ; when 
they  arc  in  small  numbers,  the  evil  does  not  exist  so  much. 

39G.  With  respect  to  tiiose  10,000,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  it  not 
tlie  fact  that  a great  number  of  them  have  gone  to  the  Canadas  ? — ^A  great  number, 
no  doubt ; a great  number  of  them  got  work  in  the  United  States,  in  making  those 
canals,  and  in  making  roads,  and  with  the  money  they  obtained  in  that  way,  they 
settled  themselves  in  Canada. 

397.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  tliat  although  there  may  be  an  over-supply  of 
labourers  at  times  in  some  parts  of  tlie  United  States,  in  point  of  fact,  tliat  over- 
supply very  soon  becomes  absorbed  by  the  demand  from  the  interior  for  labour  ? — 
When  the  demand  is  good  for  their  productions,  of  Couree  the  labour  of  emigrants 
is  sooner  absorbed ; but  that  demand  has  not  been  so  great  of  late  years  as  it  was 
in  former  years,  with  reference  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  who  work. 

398.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  whether  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
there  has  been  an  over-supply  of  labour  in  the  last  year  ? — I cannot  speak  positively 
as  to  the  last  year,  because  1 have  not  been  there. 

399-  Or  in  the  previous  year? — Nor  in  the  previous  year.  ‘ 

400.  Have  you  known  cases  of  distress  occurring  in  the  United  States,  similar 
to  those  that  have  taken  place  in  England? — Not  to  so  great  an  extent;  but 
individual  cases  of  distress  I have  known.  In  going  through  the  prisons  at  New 

York 
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York  with  Mr.Delbit  Clinton,  who  is  now  the  governor,  in  consequence  of  a par- 
ticular inquiry  to  which  I liacl  directed  my  attention  at  that  time,  I wished  to  know 
the  number  of  prisoners,  their  crimes,  and  tlie  countries  of  which  they  were  natives  j 
and  the  greatest  number  of  European  criminals  were  Irish.  The  negroes,  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  population,  were,  os  criminals,  more  numerous  than  the  whites. 

401.  Do  you  know  whether  the  state  of  the  Irish  who  are  in  the  United  States 
is  not  the  most  miserable,  and  whether  they  are  not  the  most  wretched  part  of  the 
population? — Decidedly  so,  e.xcept  the  free  black  population  in  New  York,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  statements  of  Americans. 

402.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  distress  existing  in  any  part  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  United  States,  similar  to  that  which  has  pervaded  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  England  ? — I have  not. 

403.  Is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  increasing  in  the  United  States  ? — Yes,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lower  quality  of  goods. 

404.  Is  tliere  a demand  for  hand-loom  weavers  there? — I should  suppose  llmre 
is,  to  a certain  extent. 

405.  Are  there  any  power-looms  tliere? — Yes. 

406.  Would  there  be  a demand  for  powei-loom  weavers  there  ? — Certainly. 

407.  Have  you  any  means  of  comparing  the  rate  of  wages  obtained  by  weavers 
in  this  country,  with  the  rate  of  wages  obtained  in  the  Uuited  States? — No, 
I have  not ; so  as  to  speak  with  accuracy. 

40S.  Would  not  it  be  as  expensive  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  New  England  States 
to  transport  himself  to  the  Ohio,  where  the  new  lands  are  settling,  as  to  transport 
a person  from  England  or  from  Ireland  to  Upper  Canada? — I think  it  would  be 
much  tiiore  expensive  for  an  American  emigrant,  from  Massachusetts,  to  remove 
himself  to  tlie  Ohio,  than  for  an  Irishman  to  be  landed  in  Upper  Canada ; it  would 
be  cheaper  to  get  to  the  Oliio  from  Dublin,  by  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Upper 
Canada,  than  it  would  be  logo  by  any  part  of  the  United  States  sea  ports. 

409.  Are  you  aware  that  the  State  of  New  York,  and  most  of  the  New  England 
States,  have  a law  which  prohibits  passengers  to  be  landed  in  their  states  ivithout 
security  being  given  by  tlie  captain,  that  they  shall  not  come  upon  the  parish  ? — 
Yes,  there  is;  that  they  shall  not  be  chargeable,  I think,  for  a year  and  a day  in 
New  York. 

410.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  preference  given  in  the  United  States  to  any 
particular  class  of  British  subjects,  more  than  to  others  ? — I think  there  is  a partiality 
shown  to  tile  Scotch  generally,  by  those  to  whom  I spoke. 


Mortis,  27°  die  Febmarii,  1827. 

The  Rev.  John  Matthias  Turner,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

411.  YOU  arc  the  rector  of  Wilmslowe,  in  Cheshire  ? — I am. 

4 1 2.  That  parish  is  within  twelve  miles  of  Manchester  ? — It  is. 

413.  Is  it  a populous  parish? — It  contains  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

414.  Are  the  poor  rates  high?— They  have  been  very  low,  but  we  have  doubled  *7  Februaiy, 

them  within  the  last  year.  ^ 

415.  What  is  the  principal  cause  to  which  you  attribute  the  increase  of  the  poor 
rates? — The  want  of  employment  in  both  branches  of  manufacture ; the  weaving, 
which  is  our  staple  manufacture,  and  tlie  cotton  spinning,  which  employs  a portion 
of  our  population. 

41 6.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  those  two  branches ; is  the  one  suffering 
more  tlian  the  other  r — I think  the  weaver  has  suffered  more  uniformly. 

417.  Can  you  supply  the  Committee  with  any  details  respecting  tne  increase  of 
parochial  expense  in  the  last  two  years? — Broadly  1 should  state,  that  our  poor  rates, 
which  were  in  a very  wholesome  state  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  not  amounting  to 
more  than  half-a-crown  in  the  pound,  have  become  five  shillings  upon  the  rack-rent. 

41 8.  Are  there  in  your  parish  any  paupers  whom  you  consider  as  entirely  unem- 
ployed?— The  spinners  have  been  entirely  unemployed,  and  the  weavers  for  about 
six  weeks  of  the  year  were  totally  without  employment. 

419.  What  is  the  mode  pursued  with  respect  to  the  unemployed  persons  ? — In 
the  months  of  May  and  June  we  obtained  assistance  from  the  London  Committee, 
and  administered  relief  in  the  firet  instance  by  the  direct  supply  of  their  wants,  after- 
wards as  a reward  for  labour.  I should  state  to  the  Committee,  that  although 
in  amount  our  poor  rates  are  very  low,  compared  with  the  agricultural  districts,  yet 
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The  Rev.  we  are  acting  upon  a prnidple  which  must  of  necessity  extend  our  poor  rates  ; and 
J.M.  Turntr.  gg  jjaye  doubled  in  one  year,  1 see  no  iiindrance  in  the  way  of  our  doubling 
' in  another  year,  or  even  within  a shorter  period. 

97  Febniary,  What  principle  do  you  allude  to  as  the  principle  now  acted  upon? — The 

principle  of  making  up  the  deficiency,  or  the  alleged  deficiency  of  wages,  out  of  the 
poor  rates. 

4JI.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  poor  rates  of  that  parish  would  be  materially 
relieved  by  tlie  removal  of  any  of  those  parties,  provided  they  emigrated  witli  their 
own  consent? — It  would  enable  ns  to  ofier  to  the  weavers,  who  are  now  more  par- 
ticularly tlie  objects  of  our  solicitude,  means  of  support ; they  come  to  us  now, 
desiring  to  have  the  deficiency  of  tlieir  wages  made  up,  and  we  are  obliged  to  com- 
ply wiUi  the  request,  because  wc  know  that  the  wages  are  insufficient,  and  we  have 
no  means  ofgiving  them  employment;  I look  to  a well  regulated  system  of  Emigration 
as  likely  to  supply  us  with  tliose  means  which  wc  feel  daily  the  want  of. 

422.  In  what  sense  do  you  consider  it  to  supply  those  means  ? — I should  ima^ne 
that  upon  a weaver  apolying  for  our  assistance  to  make  out  his  wages,  if,  instead  of 
giving  him  the  small  sum  he  appears  to  require,  we  were  able  to  say,  We  can  find  you 
a mode  of  oecupation  by  which  your  family  will  be  supported,  that  that  would  be 
a sufficient  answer  to  him.  If  the  select  vestry  saw  that  they  should  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  burthen  ttf  a family,  of  which  burthen  they  can  never  calculate  the 
extent,  because  probably  the  families  will  become  permanently  chargeable  they 
would  be  satisfied  to  make  such  exertion. 

423.  You  will  understand  that  the  questions  that  are  asked  upon  this  subject, 
with  respect  to  your  parish,  are  put  upon  the  supposition  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
were  passed,  relieving  the  parish  pennanently  from  the  party  who  may  be  assisted  to 
emigrate  ? — With  that  understanding,  I should  say  that  a very  considerable  pecuniary 
exertion  would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  parish. 

424.  What  is  tlic  average  extent  of  assistance  which  at  the  present  moment  is 
given  to  weavers  whose  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  support  their  families,  and  on 
what  principle  is  that  relief  given  ? — ^I'here  is  an  understanding,  and  I may  say  the 
principle  is  recognised,  that  half-a-crown  a head  for  a family  is  necessary  for  tlieir 
support,  consequently  a family  of  six  persons  should  be  receiving  1 5 5.  a week ; if 
they  do  not  receive  154‘.  a week  for  tlieir  wages  as  weavers,  they  consider  that  that 
sum  sliould  be  made  up  to  them  out  of  the  poor  rates ; this  is  virtually  the  principle 
acted  oil,  and  1 believe  not  only  in  our  parish,  but  in  many  of  the  large  townships 
near  Manchester. 

425.  Is  that  the  principle  ou  which  relief  is  generally  administered  in  that 
parish: — It  is  the  principle  which  has  been  recently  acted  on,  and  Is  virtually  the 
principle  by  which  all  the  committees  are  guided. 

426.  How  long  has  the  haod-Ioom  weaving  been  introduced  in  your  parish  ?— 
I cannot  speak  with  §reat  certainty,  but,  1 should  think,  for  thirty  years  it  has  been 
the  standard  occupation  of  our  people,  and  it  has  been  an  occupation  in  which 
they  have  engaged  without  any  limitation  but  the  size  of  their  families,  for  tliey  had 
as  much  work  as  the  looms  they  set  up  would  enable  them  to  furnish. 

427.  Has  not  the  invention  of  the  power-loom  superseded  the  use  of  those  hand 
looms  ? — Undoubtedly ; it  would  have  superseded  them  much  more  rapidly  than  it 
has  done,  if  the  hand-loom  weaver  were  not  enabled  to  submit  to  a reduction  of 
wages,  for  the  reasons  1 have  stated. 

428.  But  in  so  submitting,  he  has  accepted  wages  which  are  insufficient  to  suppewt 
him,  and  he  looks  to  parocliial  contribution  for  the  remainder  of  his  support? — Yes; 
and,  in  fact,  the  competition  between  the  hand  loom  and  tlie  power-loom  is  main- 
tained out  of  the  poor  rates. 

429.  With  reference  to  all  these  circumstances  combined,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
the  subtraction  of  a certain  number  of  families  from  the  parish  altogether  would  be 
attended  with  an  economy,  which  would  induce  the  parish,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  contribute  to  uieir  removal? — 1 am  of  that  opinion. 

430.  For  example,  you  liave  stated  that  every  family,  admitting  that  they  were 
out  of  employment  during  the  whole  year,  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  half- 
a-crown  per  head  ; consequently  a family,  of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children, 
must  be  estimated  at  1 2#.  6d.  per  week,  which  would  amount  to  32/,  10s.  per  ann. 
supposing  tlie  family  to  be  exclusively  supported  by  the  parish  during  that  period; 
are  you  of  opinion  that  the  parish  would  consent  to  charge  their  rates  witli  an  annui^ 
of  6f.  105.  per  annum  for  teu  years,  supposing  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed, 
giving  the  power  of  making  such  an  arrangement,  upon  which  annuity  they  could 

raise 
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raise  the  sum  of  .50/.  to  be  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  emigration  of  each  family ; The  R«v. 

it  being  understood  that  the  weaver,  from  a full  knowledge  of  the  new  circum- 

stances  in  which  he  was  to  be  placed  upon  his  emigration,  was  desirous  of  taking  * — 

advantage  of  it? — I am  induced  to  form  a very  strong  opinion  that  the  parish  would  27  Febrnory, 

come  forward  liberally,  because  I happen  to  know  that  in  a case  where  tlie  cmigra- 

lion  was  only  the  moving  to  Scotland  witli  certain  silk  machinery,  it  was  considered 

an  excellent  bargain,  though  a sum  a little  short  of  20/.  was  laid  down  to  get  rid 

erf  a family  of,  I believe,  five  persons,  and  with  a daily  liability  to  their  return. 

43  j.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  such  case  the  parisli  would  prefer  to  charge  their 
poor  rates  for  ten  years  vrith  an  annuity  of  6/.  los.  rather  than  raise  the  50/.  at 
once? — Certainly,  I think  so;  but  a provision  must  be  made  to  enable  them  to  do 
80.  Every  one  tliat  is  conversant  with  the  management  of  parochial  business,  knoivs 
that  they  would  prefer  the  system  of  annuity  to  any  present  effort 

432.  You  think,  therefore,  if  their  minds  were  satisfied  that  the  weaver  would 
receive  advantages,  with  respect  to  his  emi^tion,  sufficient  to  place  him  in  a situa- 
tion of  independence  and  comfort,  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  charge  their  rates 
with  a sum  to  that  amount,  which  would  of  course  involve  tlie  certainty  of  their 
being  obliged  to  pay  that  sum  for  the  period  of  ten  years ; whereas  if  trade  were  to 
revive  very  extensively,  those  parties  might  not  be  chargeable  upon  the  poor  rates 
for  such  a period  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  act  upon  the 
principle  now  laid  down,  witliin  certain  limits ; I do  not  think  they  would  be  ready 
to  send  off  all  their  applicants,  but  that  for  such  a proportion  of  them  as  would  not 
cause  a very  striking  and  alarming  difference  in  the  immediate  amount  of  poor  rate, 
they  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it. 

433.  Do  you  suppose  that  in  any  instance  a family  of  five  persons  receiving 
partial  assistance  through  the  year,  does  not  entail  upon  the  parish  greater  expense 
than  C/.  105.? — 1 should  conceive  that,  averaging  the  families,  they  would  entail 
as  great  an  expense  as  that;  but  I imagine  the  mode  in  which  the  question  would 
be  put  amongst  us,  would  he  prospectively;  our  case  now  is.  that  we  are  obliged  to 
make  out  the  deficiency  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  wages,  and  that  will  be  an  in- 
creasing deficiency,  because  of  course  the  master  weaver  finding  that  the  hand-loom 
weaver  is  ready  to  submit  to  a redaction  of  wages,  will  carry  on  that  reduction ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  stop  at  seven  shillings  a week,  there  is  no  assign- 
able limit  to  tlie  reduction,  because  I conceive  that  the  principle  being  established, 
that  the  deficiency,  be  it  what  it  may,  shall  be  made  up  out  of  the  poor  rate,  we 
have  nothing  to  look  to  as  a barrier  to  the  extension  of  it. 

434.  Has  any  doubt  ever  arisen,  whether  tlie  making  up  their  deficiency  is  au- 
thorized by  any  existing  law  ? — Tlie  doubt  has  frequently  been  stai’ted,  but  the  cases 
are  commonly  of  such  utter  destitution,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  feelings  of  the 
•elect  vestries,  which  is  seldom  or  never  rejected. 

435.  If  the  deficiency  is  made  up  in  that  way,  is  it  not  your  opinion  tliat  the 
wages  will  be  forced  down  by  that  very  operation? — Clearly,  I think  Its  necessary 
effect  must  be  that;  I would  hardly  use  so  strong  a word  as  that  of  forcing  the 
wages  down,  but  I tliink  that  the  matter  is  put  in  train,  so  tliat  the  wages  wKl  be 
of  necessity  reduced,  because  there  is  no  barrier  against  such  a reduction. 

436.  Have  you  not  heard  tliat  that  has  been  the  precise  operation  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  of  Lancaster? — I have. 

437.  Do  you  ima^ne  tliat  the  effect  of  removing  a certain  limited  number  of 
families  by  emigration,  would  be  to  diminish  the  extent  of  assistance  given  by  the 
parish  in  aid  of  the  wages  to  the  remaining  hand-loom  weavers? — I conceive  that 
the  relief  would  be  effected  in  this  manner,  viz.  that  the  industry  of  the  hand-loom 
weaver  must  of  necessity  be  transfeiTcd  into  some  other  channel,  who  has  lost  his 
occupation  through  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom. 

438.  IsH  understood  that  there  are  particular  processes  of  hand-loom  weaving 
which  as  yet  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  imitate  with  the  power-looro  ? — I 
am  quite  aware  that  such  is  the  case ; hut  1 am  of  opinion  that  as  great  difficulties 
faave  been  surmounted  in  tiie  application  of  power-loom  weaving,  that  those  which 
yet  remain  will  be,  by  the  ingenuity  which  is  now  devoted  to  the  subject,  in  a short 
time  surmounted  also,  and  tliat  the  whole  businesss  of  weaving  will  be  carried  on 
by  tbc  power-loom  exclusively.  The  benefit  that  I should  expect  from  emigration 
would  be,  that  it  would  enable  the  hand-loom  weaver  to  b-ansfer  his  industity  into 
« new  cliannel,  which  channel  it  U the  object  of  this  Coiiiinittee,  1 understand,  to 
provide. 
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43g.  In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  parish  of  Wilmslowe,  what  beneht  do 
you  expect  will  accrue  to  tlie  parisliioners,  from  the  abstraction  of  a certain  number 
of  families  by  emigration,  in  diniinulion  of  the  present  poor  rates  ? — I conceive 
that  if  in  the  first  instance  the  outlay  be  smaller,  which  according  to  the  calculations 
which  have  been  stated  will  be  the  case,  the  gain  will  be  the  difference  between 
that  outlay  and  the  cost  of  such  a family  in  the  anticipated  case  of  their  being 
chargeable  for  the  whole  year. 

440.  Would  not  tile  removal  of  one  pauper  family  tend  to  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  another  ? — I have  no  apprehension  that  it  would. 

441 . Do  you  not  imagine  tliat  a sense  of  interest  on  tlie  part  of  the  select  vestry 
would  induce  them  to  place  every  impediment  that  the  law  permitted  them  in  the 
way  of  the  introduction  of  fresh  persons? — Undoubtedly,  I think  so ; but  we  should 
get  rid  of  a family  which  has  a legal  settlement,  and  those  that  come  amongst  us 
would  liave  no  settlement,  and  we  slmuld  know  how  to  deal  with  them. 

442.  Have  you  any  Irish  among  you  ? — Very  few  that  become  permanent  with 
us,  they  come  in  the  harvest. 

443.  You  stated  your  parish  to  consist  of  about  4,000  persons ; can  you  give  the 
Committee  any  idea  what  proportion  of  those  are  band-loom  weavers? — Directly 
and  indirectly  engaged  in  the  hand-loom  weaving,  four-fifths  ; 1 think  I am  not  over- 
stating it,  because  it  lias  become  so  entirely  our  domestic  manufacture  there  is 
scarcely  any  cottage  without  its  loom,  and  in  some  there  are  two  or  three. 

444-  How  many  persons  are  there  to  each  family,  upon  an  average  r — ^The 
average  of  five  to  a family  is  as  accurate  as  possible. 

445.  Can  you  state  also  what  proportion  of  the  parish  I'ates,  during  the  last 
year,  has  been  laid  out  upon  hand-loom  weavers  out  of  employment? — I am  not 
prepared  to  state  definitely,  ljut  the  proportion  lias  been  very  considerable,  because 
the  payment  has  been  not  only  for  subsistence,  but  very  largely  in  the  payment 
of  rent. 

446.  From  what  class  of  proprietors  are  those  houses  generally  rented  ? — I think 
that  the  proprietors  are,  for  the  most  part,  members  of  the  select  vestry. 

447.  Do  yon  imagine  that  there  would  be  any  objection  on  tlie  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  those  houses,  who  receive  their  rents  through  the  medium  of  the  parish 
rates  from  tliose  weavers  wdio  are  unable  to  pay  their  rents  themselves,  to  the 
removal  of  any  of  those  persons  by  emigration  ? — 1 conceive  tliat  if  they  saw  or 
suspected  that  it  interfered  with  their  immediate  interests,  there  might  be  an 
objection. 

448.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  cottages  for  which  rent  is  paid  by  the  parish  ? 
— No  5 but  I can  state,  that  at  a single  meeting  of  the  select  vestry  of  the  township 
in  which  I live,  there  were  applications  for  rent  amounting  to  60  /. 

449.  What  is  the  general  rate  per  cottage? — The  effect  of  this  system  of  paying 
tlie  rent  out  of  the  poor  rates  is  to  keep  up  the  rent  of  the  cottages. 

450.  You  have  stated  that  die  parish  assist  in  paying  the  weekly  wages;  is  not 
the  pauper  enabled  with  that  assistance  to  pay  his  rent? — In  the  last  year,  assist- 
ance of  both  kinds  has  been  given  to  many  families,  botli  in  weekly  allowance  and 
in  rent. 

451.  Can  you  state  the  general  amount  of  rent  per  cottage? — I should  think 
a cottage,  with  standing  for  three  looms,  which  is  considered  highly  desirable,  will 
let  for  about  7 /.  or  8 /.  a year. 

452.  Is  that  entered  in  the  poor  rate  account  as  rent? — It  had  been  frequently, 
but  I think  in  the  last  year  it  has  been  merely  entered  as  money  advanced ; there 
was  an  understanding  that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
neighbourliood  to  disallow  it 

453.  Is  there  any  law  which  sanctions  the  payment  of  cottage  rent  out  of  the 
poor  rale  ? — I conceive  not. 

454.  Is  not  the  effect  of  paying  the  cottage  rents  out  of  the  poor  rate,  to  keep 
the  I’ents  of  the  cottages  in  the  parish  higher  than  they  otiierwise  would  be? — 
Certainly. 

^55*  Are  not  persons,  from  the  security  that  the  payment  of  the  cottage  rents 
out  of  the  poor  rates  gives  them  of  recovering  tlie  rent,  induced  to  build  cottages, 
who  would  not  embark  their  capital  in  that  sort  of  speculation  if  they  were  not 
secured  by  tlie  payment  of  the  rents  out  of  the  rates  ?■ — I am  not  aware  of  any 
instances  in  which  cottages  have  been  built  with  reference  to  that  security. 

4r,6.  Has  the  number  of  cottages  increased  in  your  parish  witliin  the  last  two 
years: — Not  remarkably. 

457*  But 
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457.  But  still,  notwitbstanding  this  state  of  society  j’ou  have  described,  they  are 
rather  increasing  than  diminishing? — Yes. 

458.  However  redundant  the  supply  of  labour  may  be  in  the  parish  in  which 
ou  live,  you  probably  are  aware  tliat  it  is  still  more  rpduodant  in  Ireland?— 
conceive  so. 

459*  You  are  aware  of  the  facilities  of  communication  between  Dublin  and 
Liverpool  ? — Perfectly. 

460.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  bow  much  a passage  on  the  deck  of  a steam* 
vessel  between  Dublin  and  Liver[)Ool  now  costs? — It  has  been  stoted  to  me  to  be 
as  low  as  sixpence. 

461 . Would  not  the  effect  of  withdrawing  a considerable  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  parish  be,  in  your  opinion,  to  produce  a rise  of  wages? — Not  with 
regard  to  tlie  hand-loom  weaving. 

462.  With  respect  to  the  general  rate  of  wages  of  labour,  if  a numl)er  of  persons 
now  residing  in  that  parish  were  withdrawn,  would  not  the  rate  of  wages  rise  ? — 

1 should  conceive  that  nothing  can  affect  the  rate  of  wages  for  hand-loom  weaving, 
for  the  causes  I have  stated  to  tlie  Committee ; 1 anticipate,  under  no  circumstances, 
a rise  in  the  rule  of  wages  in  the  hand-loom  weaving,  the  power-loom  being  supposed 
to  continue  its  operation ; 1 conceive  tlic  rate  of  wages  to  depend  upon  the  com- 
peUtion  between  the  band  loom  and  the  power-loom,  and  not  upon  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  band-loom  weaving. 

463.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weaver,  in  the  last  year? 
—An  industrious  man  could  earn  nine  shillings  a week,  out  of  which  be  pays  about 
two  shillings  for  expenses. 

464.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  earned  in  the  preceding  year? — I cannot  state 
specifically,  but  I can  state  a fact  wiuch  1 think  bears  upon  tlie  subject,  that  it  was 
considered  tliat  a family  could  well  maintain  themselves  on  two  looms,  in  the  year 
preceding  tlie  last,  but  in  the  last  year  no  family  was  considered  to  be  capable  of 
maintuining  tliemselves  with  fewer  than  three  looms ; therefore  I conceive llie  differ- 
ence in  the  wages  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

465.  You  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  whatever  may  be  tlje  state  of  the 
prosperity  of  die  trade  in  this  country,  die  hand-loom  weaver  at  no  period  can 
obtmn  liigher  wages  for  his  labour  than  he  does  at  the  present  time? — My  opinion 
is  clearly  that  he  cannot,  but  I would  submit  it  wid\  great  deference,  because  my 
knowleuge  is  the  result  merely  of  the  observation  of  a clergyman  resident  in  his 
parish,  and  arises  from  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  die  manufacture. 

466.  Have  the  payments  from  the  poor  rates  increased  in  your  parish  within 
the  last  year? — They  have  increased  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

467.  Has  not  tliat  arisen  from  ilie  greater  state  of  distress  of  the  hand-loom 
manufacturers? — It  has  mainly;  we  had  a suspension  of  the  occupation  of 
spinning  for  about  two  monUis  iu  the  summer,  which  was  very  burdensome. 

468.  May  it  not  Uierefore  be  inferred  that  die  situation  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
was  worse  in  the  last  year  iu  consequence  of  their  olitaining  less  wages,  than  it  was 
in  the  preceding  year? — That  is  my  opinion. 

469.  Did  not  dial  less  amount  of  wages  arise  from  the  more  general  use  of  the 
power-loom  ? — I can  attribute  it  to  no  other  cause.' 

470.  In  your  parish  are  the  people  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving  exclusively, 
weaving  plain  calicoes,  or  wliat  are  called  fancy  goods? — They  weave  silk,  and 
there  is  a considerable  proportion  of  fancy  goods. 

471.  Do  they  not  get  better  w^es  for  that  than  for  tlie  other  ? — I believe  that  a 
very  skilful  w eaver  of  fancy  goods  obtains  better  wages. 

472.  Much  better  ? — I imagine  considerably  better. 

473.  Of  the  800  families  iu  your  parish,  how  many  have  settlements  in  it? — 
i am  unable  to  say,  but  I should  conceive  the  proportion  of  those  that  have  not 
settlements  is  very  small. 

47^.  Have  you  many  Irish  who  have  gained  settlements? — There  is  a large 
cotton  factory  in  die  parish  which  takes  apprentices,  of  whom  some  are  Irish,  and 
they  by  that  means  obtain  a settlement  by  sei-ving  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years; 
but  I am  not  aware  of  any  Irish  obtaining  settlements  in  the  usual  mode  by  renting 
tenements. 

475.  If  wages  rose  from  any  cause  whatever  in  your  parish,  would  not  dicro  be 
mi  influx  of  Irish  hands  brought  in  by  the  master  manufacturers,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  wages  ? — M’ith  regard  to  the  cotton  trade,  certainly. 

476.  The  master  of  that  factory  to  which  you  ha\’e  alluded,  who  now  has  some 
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Tbe  Rev.  apprentices,  if  ibe  rate  of  wages  rose  in  Qmt  parish  would,  of  course,  endcaroiir  to 

M.  Turner,  increase  Uie  number  of  his  apprentices? — I should  conceive  it  would  he  his  policy 

' to  do  so. 

Februury,  Who  would,  at  the  expiration  of  their  appreniicesliips,  ail  acquire  settle- 

ments? — Yes. 

478.  Can  you  state  in  what  way  the  greater  number  of  paupers  in  your  parish 
nave  acquired  settlements  ? — By  birth,  principally. 

479.  Have  any  large  proportion  of  them  acquired  them  by  serving  apprentice- 
ship ? — The  next  class,  in  point  of  number,  certainly  by  apprenticeship,  for  the 
reason  I have  slated,  that  there  is  a very  lafge  cotton  factory,  which  seldom  receives 
fewer  tlian  ninety  apprentices. 

480.  Yon  were  understood  to  say  that  4,000  is  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
that  parish,  of  all  descriptions? — The  census  of  1821  made  it  a few  below  4,000, 
but  Ae  increase  of  the  population  has  been  certainly  such  as  to  make  it  exceed 
4,000  persons,  at  present,  perhap.s,  not  amounting  to  4,200. 

481.  Of  those  800  families,  how  many  are  chargeable  to  the  poor  rater— ITp 
to  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  year  the  proportion  that  was  chargeable  to  tbe  poor  rates 
•was  very  small,  but  in  the  course  of  last  year  1 conceive  that  the  number  has  been 
trebled  ; tbe  Committee  are  aware  that  I cannot  speak  to  that  with  precision,  as 
the  accounts  are  not  made  up  till  Easter.  I should  conceive  that  the  actual  pen- 
sioners have  not  been  very  considerably  increased  ; but  of  the  persons  that  receive 
what  is  called  casual  relief,  that  is,  relief  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  assistance  in  any 
way,  the  number  cannot  have  been  less  than  treble  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

482.  Of  the  800  families,  how  many  do  you  believe  have  received,  in  one  form 
or  other,  and  at  one  time  or  other,  relief,  within  the  course  of  last  year  ? — I should 
conceive  that  one-fiftli  of  the  whole  population  may  have  received  relief. 

483.  Do  you  mean  not  above  130  families? — About  that 

484.  Do  any  families  receive  relief,  who  have  not  a legal  settlement  in  the 
parish? — I think  the  cases  of  such  relief  are  very  few;  I imagine  that  they  last 
only  so  long  as  till  the  overseer  is  able  to  get  points  settled  that  are  under  discussion, 
if  it  is  a point  under  discussion. 

485.  Can  you  say  whether  the  rent  of  cottages,  which  you  say  js  paid  out  of  the 
poor  rates,  is  ever  paid  for  persons  that  have  not  a legal  settlement  ? — I should 
think,  never. 

486.  Of  the  total  number  of  families  that  receive  relief,  what  number  do  you 
think  receive  it  permanently? — I am  not  prepared  to  give  a specific  answer  ; with 
regard  to  the  present  year,  we  have  had  a great  many  who  have  received  relief 
continuously. 

487.  How  long  have  they  received  relief? — It  was  in  the  beginning  of  May  that 
the  distress  began  to  be  felt  heavily  with  us,  and  though  the  means  of  employment 
returned  partially  in  June,  and  almost  wholly  in  July,  the  habit  had  been  established 
with  manv  of  tliem,  and  we  have  not  got  rid  of  tliem. 

48s.  Can  you  state,  with  regard  to  the  time  you  have  mentioned  since  May, 
what  number  have  received  relief  continuously? — Our  parish  is  divided  into  four 
townships,  and  the  townships  aie  managed  with  very  different  degrees  of  attention,; 
consequently,  the  same  answer  will  not  apply  to  each  township. 

489.  Tlie  to'vasiiips  are  managed  separately  r — They  are. 

49b.  Are  they  all  managed  by  select  vestries  ? — Three  out  of  the  four  are. 

491.  Are  lliey  appointed  by  a local  Act,  or  under  the  general  Select  Vestry 
Act? — ^Under  the  general  Select  Vestry  Act. 

492.  How  is  tlie  fourtli  township  managed? — It  is  a very  small  township,  and  it 
is  managed  by  the  overseers,  witiiout  tlie  assistance  of  a .select  vestry. 

493.  Of  how  many  do  the  select  vestries  consist  ? — I believe,  ip  all  cases,  of  tlte 
statutable  number,  10  or  18. 

494.  Are  there  any  appeals  from  tbe  decisions  of  the  vestry  ? — Appeals  are  rare. 

495.  Have  Uiey  occurred? — ^Theyhave;  I should  ratlier  call  them  complaints 
than  appeals ; complaints  have  been  brought  before  magistrates,  and  a great  degree 
of  attention  has  been  given  to  them,  and  they  have  been  settled  without  any  reference 
to  the  quarter  sessions. 

490.  Have  the  magistrates  shown  a disposition  to  overrule  tlie  tlecisions  of  tlie 
select  vestries  ? — I think  tlie  magistrates  are  very  desirous  to  concur  with  the  select 
vestries. 

497.  Are  Uic  cottages  rated  to  tlic  poor  rates  ? — Tliey  are. 

498.  Do 
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498.  Do  they  jmy  the  rates  1 — ^Diere  is  always  a list  handed  in  of  persons  who,  The  Rev. 
in  the  judgment  of  the  overseers,  are  unable  to  pay  the  rate ; and  that  list  has  been 

very  much  increased  in  the  last  year.  ' 

499.  If  a cottage  is  inhabited  by  a pauper,  is  any  rate  paid  for  it  at  all  r — Not  if  *7  February, 
the  pauper  l)elonj;3  to  the  townshi[) ; but  if  he  belongs  to  another  township,  it  is  paid 

by  the  overseer  of  that  township. 

500.  If  the  family  were  removed,  would  the  landlord  of  the  cottage,  supposing 
he  was  also  a select  vestryman,  suffer  tlie  house  to  become  vacant,  or  to  be  pulled 
town? — 1 should  conceive  that  he  would  be  very  unwilling  to  do  either. 

501.  If  be  were  to  seek  for  a tenant,  would  he  prefer  one  \^bo  had  a setUemeut 
in  the  parish  to  one  that  had  not  ? — 1 tliink  decidedly  one  tliat  had  a setclemeut. 

502.  What  would  be  his  reason  for  doing  so? — That  he  would  be  sure  of  bis 
rent. 

503.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  paiish  refusing  to  pay  any  rent?— -The 

I landlord  would  proceed  to  distrain ; and  in  one  or  two  cases  of  refusal,  a distress 

was  issued,  and  an  arrangement  was  made ; I think  in  one  instance  tlie  family  went 
into  the  workhouse,  but  in  only  one. 

I 504.  Is  it  to  avoid  their  going  into  the  workhouse  that  tiiose  rents  are  paid  ? — 

Ostensibly. 

I 505.  You  said  tliat  you  conceived  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  that  parisli  depended 

upon  the  competition  between  the  band-loom  and  the  power4oom  trades;  did  you 
mean  by  Umt  to  say  that  the  artificers  that  work  in  the  bond-loom  and  the  power- 
I loom  trades  are  incapable  of  changing  from  one  to  the  other  ? — A hand-loom  weaver, 

I as  he  is  situated  wkii  us,  has  no  choice,  there  is  no  mode  of  employment  of  which 

he  can  avail  himself. 

506.  Cannot  he  become  a power-loom  weaver?— In  some  instances  he  might. 

507.  Supposing  that  either  in  tlie  band-loom  trade  or  the  power-loom  trade  there 
was  a deficiency  of  labourers,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  labourers  in  the  other 
trade  to  change  to  that  trade  in  which  tliat  dchciency  existed  ?— Unquestionably. 

508.  Then  do  you  conceive  that  if  there  were  a subtraction  of  a certain  number 
of  families  from  such  a township  as  that,  and  a diminution  consequently  of  the  num- 
ber of  hands,  that  the  demand  fur  labour  occasioned  by  tliat  would  cause  a rise  of 
wages  ill  that  trade? — I should  not  anticipate  such  a subtraction  as  would  produce 
that  effect ; I can  conceive  that  if  the  subtraction  were  carried  to  a very  great 
extent,  tliere  would  not  be  hands  enough  eitlier  for  tlie  band  loom  or  the  power- 
loom,  but  1 do  not  anticipate  any  such  event  as  that;  if  the  subtraction  were 
carried  to  a certain  point,  so  that  it  became  the  interest  of  the  weaver  to  stay  at 
home,  you  would  have  no  application  for  emigration. 

509.  Do  you  suppose  tliat  the  number  necessary  to  be  subtracted  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  wages,  would  be  so  ^eat  that  no  plan  of  emigraUon  would  reach  it  r — 

No  plan  of  emigration  of  which  1 have  ever  seen  an  outline,  would  appear  to  me  to 
reach  to  the  extent  anticipated. 

510.  When  you  stated  that  you  conceived  tliat  the  rate  of  wages  depended  upon 

I the  competition  between  the  two  trades,  you  did  not  mean  to  say  that  if  a sufficient 

I number  of  labourers  could  be  subtracted,  the  rate  of  wages  would  not  riser  —Of 

course  it  would ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  will  never  rise  in  the  hand-loom 
trade,  because  it  is  an  inferior  machine,  and  will  never  be  resorted  to. 

511.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  independently  of  weaving,  are  ail  the  other 

I channels  of  productive  iiidust^  in  your  neighbourhood  full  ? — They  are ; I would 

I scarcely  say  full ; I am  no  larmer,  but  I have  heard  it  stated  ^y  a very  skilful 

^ farmer,  that  most  of  our  farms  are  underhanded,  tliat  it  would  be  a profitable  appli- 

cation of  capital  to  employ  an  additional  number  of  hands  in  agriculture ; but  our 

I farms  are  small,  and  Uie  pressure  of  the  poor  rates  has  had  the  contrary  effect,  and 

I tlie  consequence  is,  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  almost  as  much  distressed  as  the 

I weaver. 

512.  Would  not  increasing  the  size  of  the  farms,  so  far  from  increasing  the 
number  of  labourers,  he  the  most  certain  and  direct  means  of  decreasing  that  num- 
ber?— I am  not  of  that  opinion. 

I 513.  It  lias  been  stated  by  a former  witne.ss,  tliat  a very  considerable  number  of 

I labourers  have  been  forcibly  removed  from  Manchester  and  its  ueiglibourhood  in 

the  last  year ; have  there  l>een  many  persons  so  removed  from  your  neighbourhood  ? 

— We  removed  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  all  that  we  could. 

514.  To  what  amount  do  you  suppose  that  took  place? — ^’Fhey  were  not  very 
numerous,  from  the  causes  I have  stated,  that  most  of  our  manufacturing  labourere 
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i)uve  settlements ; the  proportion  is  more  than  usually  large  of  those  that  have 
settlenients. 

515.  But  there  were  a certain  number  removed? — Yes. 

516.  Supposing  tiie  circumstances  of  the  trade  inyo.ur  part  of  the  country  were 
to  become  more  favourable,  do  you  conceive  that  that  would  make  room  for  a fresh 
influx  of  people  ? — I have  not  anticipated  any  improvement  so  rapid  as  to  require 
a greater  supply  than  our  own  population  would  furnish. 

517.  Do  you  suppose  that  no  fresh  influx  of  people  took  place  in  the  years  1824 
and  1825,  when  the  manufactures  were  in  a great  state  of  activity? — Tlie  influx  to 
the  towns  was  very  considerable  3 to  the  villages  by  no  means  so  ; in  fact  the  tide 
flowed  from  the  villages  to  Uie  towns. 

518.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  influx  into  the  towns,  of  fresh  labourers,  pro- 
duces no  competition  with  the  labourers  In  tlie  villages  ?— I consider  that  the  state 
of  the  manufacturing  interests,  at  the  period  referred  to,  was  a very  anonwlous  state; 
it  was  a state  produced  by  many  arblicial  causes,  and  I imagine  that  any  remarks 
applicable  to  that  period  would  not  be  generally  applicable. 

5 19.  Judging  from  what  has  passed,  if  a demand  from  whatever  cause  did  arise, 
so  as  to  give  a greater  activity  to  the  manufacture  than  now  exists,  would  not  that 
circumstance  make  room  for  a great  influx  of  tlie  population? — Clearly. 

520.  In  the  event  of  a period  of  distiess  again  recurring,  or  difficulty  in  the  em- 
ployment of  labourers,  in  what  situation  would  those  persons  be  again  placed? — I 
imagine  that  those  who  had  not  a legal  settlement  would  be  treated  as  they  have 
been  treated  in  the  last  eighteen  months ; those  that  had  a settlement  would  of 
course  fall,  as  they  have  now  fallen,  upon  the  poor  rates. 

5qj.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  an  indisposition  upon  the  part  of  the  parish 
to  allow  fresh  persons  to  obtain  legal  settlements ? — Clearly;  we  are  aware  that 
such  indisposition  exists  in  all  cases. 

522.  After  the  experience  of  last  year,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  every  means 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  legal  settlements  being  gained? — 1 conceive  the  most  scru- 
pulous jealousy  will  be  exercised. 

523.  What  are  the  means  which  you  expect  will  be  used  to  prevent  settlements 
being  gained? — Taking  care  that  the  tenements  are  under  the  value  of  10/. 

.524.  Can  you  prevent  persons  from  taking  apprentices? — We  cannot. 

525.  You  have  stated,  that  if  a certain  number  of  families  were  provided  for  by 
emigration,  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  poor  rates;  you  have  also  stated,  that 
you  think  tlmt  no  landlord  who  a cottage  would  suffer  it  to  be  eitlier  pulled 
down  or  to  remain  vacant,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  the  interest  of  such  landlord  to 
let  it  to  a pauper  rather  than  to  a person  that  is  not  a pauper ; will  you  stale,  under 
those  circumstances,  in  what  way  you  think  that  the  providing  for  a certain 
number  of  families  by  emigration  could  lead  to  a diminution  of  the  poor  rates? — I 
think  I have  not  stated  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord  that  his  tenant 
should  be  a pauper,  but  that  he  should  be  a person  having  a legal  settlement, 
whether  a pauper  or  not. 

526.  Will  you  state  in  what  way  you  think  the  emigration  of  a certain  number 
of  families  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  a reduction  of  the  poor  rate  ? — It  appears 
to  me  that  our  case  at  the  present  is  this;  a weaver  comes  to  us  with  three  children, 
he  says,  that  he  is  unable  to  support  himself,  and  accordingly  we  make  him  an 
allowance;  he  comes  the  week  following,  and  says  that  he  is  expecting  a furtlier 
reduction  of  wages ; we  see  no  limit  to  this,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  consequences, 
we  are  ready  tif  make  a considerable  effort,  provided  it  be  well  understood  that  that 
effort  shall  be  a benefleial  one. 

527.  How  is  it  to  be  beneficial? — If  you  require  from  us  a less  actual  outlay 
than  we  expect  a family  will  cost  us  during  the  year. 

528.  You  have  stated  , tliat  you  think  the  emigration  of  a certain  number  of 
families  would  rend  to  diminish  the  total  charge  upon  the  parish ; in  order  to  prove 
that,  you  must  show  that  the  places  of  those  that  were  withdrawn  would  not  be 
supplied  by  others  equally  chargeable ; will  you  slate  how  you  consider  the  relief 
would  occur? — It  appears  to  me  that  the  relief  would  occur  by  persons  being 
removed  that  have  a legal  settlement,  upon  the  expectation  that  their  places  would 
be  supplied,  if  supplied  at  all,  by  persons  not  having  a le^l  settlement. 

529.  Is  not  the  master  manufacturer  more  interested  in  multiplying  the  number 
of  labourers,  than  he  is  in  keeping  down  the  poor  rater — Undoubtedly  he  is. 

530.  If  that  parish,  having  relieved  itself  in  the  first  instance  from  its  super- 
abundant population,  were  then  to  decide  that  they  would  give  no  relief  to  any  man 

except 
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except  he  were  wholly  employed  by  the  parish,  wouhl  not  that  defeat  the  object  of  Th«  he*, 

the  master  manufacturers,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  tiown  the  j)rice  of  wages  by  J.  Jtf.  Turner. 

crowding  the  parish  with  a redundant  population  ? — Such  a regulation  as  that  would  ' 

be  highly  desirable,  that  in  no  case  should  tliey  make  up  the  deficiency  of  wages,  ^7  f'eliruary, 
but  that  relief  should  be  given  only  in  return  for  employment. 

531.  Have  the  magistrates  ever  interfered  to  prevent  this  custom  of  paying  wages 
out  of  the  poor  rates? — Never,  in  any  instance  tliat  has  come  to  my  kiiowl^^. 

533.  You  have  stated  that  the  average  rate  of  relief  combined  with  wages,  is' 
l»a]f-a-crown  a head ; therefore  a man  and  his  wife  and  three  children  would  receive 
I3i.  6</.  a week,  partly  in  wages  and  partly  out  of  the  poor  rates? — Yes. 

533.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  agricultural  labour  in  your  parish  ? — 

The  usual  rate  of  a farm  servant  is  65.  a week,  witl)  his  board  for  six  days,  or  from 
1^.  3d.  to  ^s.  a day  ; a very  good  labourer  can  earn  2 s. ; but  a great  proportion  of 
iwr  agricultural  labour  is  performed  by  piece-work. 

534.  Do  persons  employed  at  piece-work  giin  more  tlian  i3jf.  a week? — No, 

1 imagine  that  25.  b a fair  return  for  the  labour  of  a skilful  liand. 

5'M}-  Then  tiie  manufacturer  tliat  gets  part  of  his  wages  out  of  the  poor  rate 
and  [vart  from  ins  labour,  is  better  paid  than  Lite  day-labourer  that  is  maintained 
entirely  his  own  labour  ? — He  would  be,  according  to  the  scale  stated. 

536.  '1  be  object  of  the  emigration  would  be  to  relieve  tlie  hand-loom  weavers  ? 

— 'I’hat  is  the  specific  object  I have  in  view  with  re^rd  to  my  own  parish. 

537.  Docs  die  practice  of  assbting  the  wages  of  die  artisan  take  place  in  any 
other  trade  than  that  of  hand-loom  weaving? — During  the  period  of  difficulty 
it  w'as  the  practice  to  work  what  b called  short  time,  that  is,  the  nominal  w'ages 
being  kept  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  before  the  difficulty  commenced ; die 
time  during  which  the  jiersons  received  employment  was  lessened,  either  by  the 
subtraction  of  a portion  of  each  day,  or  by  the  omission  of  some  days  in  the  week  ; 
that  was  considered  a fair  ground  of  appeal  for  the  assbtance  of  tlie  select  vestry. 

The  man  said,  My  nominal  wages  are  a week,  but  I have  worked  only  three 
days,  consequendy  1 have  earned  only  7 s.  6d.,  and  therefore  you  must  make 
it  up. 

538.  Are  you  of  opinion,  witli  reference  to  the  practice  of  gaining  settlements  in 
former  limes,  that  more  power  ivill  be  found  of  resisting  the  introduction  of  fresh 
parishioners,  or  the  contrary  ? — 1 have  contemplated  that  the  relief  afforded  would 
be  greater  than  the  evil  which  would  occur  on  the  other  side. 

539.  You  hove  Slated  dial  the  relief  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  will  press  more 
and  more  upon  your  parish ; that  as  long  as  you  coniiuue  to  make  up  die  dctidency 
to  those  persons  in  the  amount  of  wages  they  receive  to  what  is  necessary  for  their 
subsbtcnce,  there  will  be  a tendency  in  die  manufacturers  to  decrease  die  amount 
of  wages  they  pay  10  them? — I diink  so. 

540.  Therefore  you  are  of  opinion  tliat  diose  band-loom  weavers  being  removed, 
diey  cannot  be  succeetled  by  other  hand-loom  weavers,  for  their  trade  will  be 
destroyed,  or  by  any  other  class  of  men  who  will  press  so  heavily  upon  the  parbh ; 
is  nut  dial  wliat  you  anticipate? — ^That  is  what  I anticipate. 

541.  And  therefore  it  b your  wbh  to  remove  Uiose  hand-loom  weavers? — Con- 
sidering theirs  to  be  a case  of  such  difficulty  and  hardship  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
die  circumstances  under  which  tliey  are  placed  will  be  revived  with  respect  to  any 
other  class  of  men. 

')43-  You  stated  dial  some  strangers  bad  lately  come  to  your  parish,  seeking 
labour? — They  have. 

543.  What  had  been  the  employment  of  those  persons? — We  are  only  seven 
miles  from  Macclesfield ; perhaps  the  Committee  are  aware  that  advertisements 
were  scattered  very  widely  in  the  bcgiiiniiig  of  last  year,  announcing  a demand  for 
5,000  weavers,  and  the  consequence  was,  liiat  there  was  a gathering  of  every 
person  that  could  liandlc  a shuttle,  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  our  neigti- 
bourhood. 

544.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  arc  a great  many  persons  who  employ  hand- 
loom  weavers,  from  their  incapacity  to  become  proprietors  of  power-looms,  who 
will  continue  so  to  do  ? — I imagine  that  there  must  be  many  persons  in  that  situa- 
tion ; but  I conceive  they  will  iind  it  expedient  to  transfer  their  capital  to  some 
other  mode  of  manufacturing  industry;  they  never  can  maintain  a competition  with 
a less  useful  machine  against  a more  useful  machine. 

545.  As  long  as  they  do,  is  it  not  their  direct  interest  to  have  the  wages  of  die 
hand-loom  weaver  as  low  as  possible? — Clearly,  tliey  bayetlie  power  in  their  own 
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The  Rev.  hands ; they  pay  the  man  75.  this  week,  if  they  choose  to  make  it  5J.  the  next 

J.M.  Tur»tr.  week  there  is  no  possibility  of  resisting  it,  because  the  other  2«.  will  be  made  up 

' from  the  parish  rat^. 

a;  Februa7,  You  do  no't  conceive  that  Irishmen  will  come  over  to  obtain  employment 

in  hand-loom  weaving,  when  your  own  haml-loom  weavers  shall  become  extinct? — 
We  have  no  Irish  weavers  settled  with  us,  except  a small  proportion  of  apprentices. 

547.  If  a sufficient  proportion  of  your  population  were  withdrawn,  to  raise  the 
rate  of  wages,  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  master  manufacturer  who  now  takes 
apprentices,  would  increase  the  number  of  tliose  apprentices? — I conceive  it  would 
he  his  interest  to  get  his  work  done  in  the  most  economical  way. 

548.  That  would  be  by  increasing  the  number  of  his  apprentices  ? — I imagine  it 
would  be  so. 

549.  Has  your  select  vesU-y  never  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  law,  by  refusing  to 
pay  rents  or  to  make  [Miymeiits  in  aid  of  wages  out  of  the  poor  rale? — It  has  been 
suggested  to  the  select  vestry ; we  have  attempted  to  enforce  it,  but  I am  not  aware 
of  its  having  been  enforced. 

550.  You  have  never  refused  assistance? — 1 am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
refused. 

55 1 . Have  any  of  those  hand-loom  weavers  been  accustomed  in  any  degree  to 
agricultural  liabits  ?— -In  some  degree ; they  are  accustomed  to  set  potatoes  for 
themselves  every  year. 

552.  Do  any  of  the  agricultural  labourers  receive  relief  in  your  parish? — Very 
few;  the  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers  receiving  relief  is  very  small;  up  to 
the  beginning  of  last  year  we  had  no  adult  healthy  person  receiving  relief. 

553.  Has  this  question  of  Emigration  excited  any  attention  in  that  part  of  the 
country? — In  my  own  parish  I should  say  that  it  has  not;  though,  I have  been  away 
some  weeks ; I imagine  that  in  the  large  to^ms  in  our  neighbourhood  it  has  been 
entertained  with  great  anxiety. 

554.  You  are  aware  that  in  case  of  this  plan  of  emigration  being  carried  into 
effect,  no  parties  would  be  taken  except  they  were  able  i>odied,  in  full  health,  and 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  utterly  without  employment?— I understood  it  to  apply  only 
to  such  parties  as  are  now  described,  the  healthy  and  the  industrious. 

555.  Can  you  state  about  the  average  number  of  persons  tliat  have  gained  settle- 
ments in  your  parish  by  serving  apprenticeship  ? — In  tlie  factory  I have  alluded  to, 
which  perhaps  comprises  the  whole,  there  are,  I believe,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
appreutices,  and  about  one-seventh  of  that  number  gain  settlements  every  year. 

556.  Are  the  tithes  rated  in  your  parish? — They  are. 

557.  Assuming  that  in  Ireland  the  rate  of  wages  is  infinitely  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  tliat  a free  intercourse  exi.sts  between  the  two  countries  on  very  cljeap 
terms,  must  not  the  tendency  of  such  a system  be  to  lower  tlie  rate  of  wages  in 
England  to  an  approximation  to  those  in  Ireland  ? — I conceive  we  experience  tlmt 
annually;  because  our  rate  of  wages  in  harvest  would  be  mucb  higher  than  it  is,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  Irish  who  come  over. 

558.  Do  you  see  any  other  possible  termination  to  it,  than  that  of  lowering  the 
rate  of  wages  in  England,  and  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland  ? 
— I can  see  none. 

559.  Supposing  emigration  to  take  place  from  England  to  any  considerable  extent, 
and  no  emigration  to  t^e  place  from  Ireland,  would  not  tlie  effect  of  that  emigra- 
tion be  to  increase  the  influx  of  Irish  labourers  into  Enghmd  r — I conceive  that  it 
would  ; but  it  would  not  be  felt  by  our  parishes  as  so  great  a grievance,  inasmuch 
as  the  Irish  labourers  would  not  have  a settIcmenL 

560.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  measure  in  Ireland  which  has  a tendency  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  people  and  to  provide  them  with  pniductive  employment,  would 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  tliis  evil,  as  aliccting  England? — I should  conceive 
that  if  it  were  their  interest  to  stay  at  home,  we  should  see  but  little  of  them  in 
Cheshire. 

561.  You  said  tliat  the  practice  of  paying  a part  of  the  wages  of  labour  and  the 
rents  of  cottages  out  of  the  poor  rates,  applied  only  to  the  hand-loom  weavers  and  to 
the  spinners  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  other  tiade  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  that. 

562.  Supposing  the  wages  in  the  jjower-loom  trade  were  very  low,  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  applied  to  itr — None  whatever. 

5C3.  Then  the  only  reason  it  has  not  been  applied  in  tliat  case  is,  that  the  wages 
in  Uic  ])owei'-loom  trade  have  been  sufficient  for  tbe  support  of  a family  upon  the 
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terms  you  have  laid  down  ? — I can  imagine  no  other  reason  than  that  the  wages 
have  been  adequate. 

564.  What  is  the  saving  of  labour  effected  by  the  power-loom? — I cannot  speak 
with  any  thing  like  accurate  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  I can  only  speak  to  the 
difference  of  quality  in  Uie  fabric,  which  the  most  unpractised  eye  can  detect. 

565.  Supposing  a certain  quantity  of  goods  were  to  be  manu&ctured,  how  many 
labourers  would  it  take  to  manufacture  it  with  the  power-loom,  as  compared  with 
the  hand  loom? — I am  not  prepared  to  state  that;  but  if  the  master  manufacturer 
^ves  out  a certain  quantity  of  yarn  to  be  woven  by  twenty  different  weavers,  he  gets 
twenty  different  qualities  of  cloth,  whereas  if  he  puts  it  into  a power-loom,  it  is  all 
of  precisely  the  same  quality. 

56C.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  your  parish,  do  you  believe  that  the 
owners  of  the  knd  would  consent  to  mortgage  for  a terra  of  years  the  poor  rate, 
for  the  s[)ecific  purpose  of  emigration  ? — I do  not  see  tljat  the  owner  of  the  land  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  it. 

567.  Do  you  think  thattliose  persons  who  by  law  are  entrusted  with  the  appro- 
priation of  the  parochial  rate,  wouhl  be  disposed  to  charge  that  rate,  under  certain 
conditions,  for  the  purposes  of  emigration  r — I think  they  would. 

568.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  would  be  disposed  to  object  to  it  ? — I do  not  see 
how  the  landlord  could  interfere  in  it 

569.  Has  the  landlord  any  interest  in  interfering  ? — I think  not 

570.  May  not  the  occupier  who  votes  in  the  select  vestry  for  this  prospective 
charge  of  ten  years,  quit  his  tenement  in  the  course  of  six  months,  and  leave  that 
chai-ge  to  be  borne  by  others  ? — Under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  such  a pro- 
spective arrangement  would  be  impossible ; we  cannot  mortgage  the  rates  for  ten 
years. 

571.  But  if,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  he  leaves  his  land  with  a less 
annual  charge  from  the  rate  than  the  {)resent  charge,  will  not  the  landlord  be 
materially  benefited  by  it? — I should  conceive  so. 

57  a.  Is  not  this  the  result,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  present  charge  may  last 
only  six  montlis,  and  under  the  course  proposed  there  wiU  be  a fixed  mortgage 
payable  for  ten  years  to  come  ? — In  many  cases  that  might  be  tlie  result 

.573.  Are  the  individuals  comprising  the  select  vestry  principally  renters  of  land, 
or  landowners  r — Renters  of  land,  principally. 


The  Rev. 

/.  M.  Tuner, 


27  February, 
1827. 


Major  Thomas  Moody,  again  called  in  ; aud  Examined. 

574.  YOU  have  lately  been  to  the  parish  of  Shipley,  in  Sussex  ? — Yes,  I have.  Major 

575.  Had  you  an  opfK>rtunity  of  examining  in  minute  detail,  into  the  circum-  ^ Tkomm  Moadif. 
stances  of  that  parish? — Yes,  I had,  so  far  as  the  assistance  I received  from  the 

Member  for  the  county,  .Mr.  Walter  Burrell,  directing  certain  overseers  of  that 
parish,  and  some  farmers,  to  attend  and  answer  such  questions  as  I might  put  to 
them. 

576.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  population  intheparish? — Of  the  present  popu- 
lation I could  not  get  an  accurate  statement,  but  from  the  last  returns  made  to 
Parliament,  the  population  was  1,159  persons. 

577.  tVliat  is  the  estimated  rental  of  that  parish  ? — The  estimated  rental  of  the 
parish  is  2,599/.  5** 

578.  What  is  llie  amount  of  money  which  has  been  applied  under  the  poor 
rales  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  during  the  lust  year  ? — The  sum  so  applied  was 
3,314/.  n^. 

579.  Can  you  state  in  detail  to  the.  Cominitiec,  the  different  situations  of  the 
parlies  receiving  this  parochial  assistance  ? — ^There  were  67  men,  who  were  em- 
ployed upon  the  public  roads ; there  were  also  aged  and  infirm  persons  without 
families,  unable  to  work  upon  that  or  any  other  kind  of  work,  6;  widows  with- 
out children,  1 5 ; widows  with  children,  5 ; illegiiimaie  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  8 ; children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  113;  exclusive  of  other  children  in 
the  parish  that  do  not  receive  relief;  for  lliougli  relief  is  given  for  only  r 13  children, 
yet  the  parents  of  those  children  havc2ti2;  it  was  only  when  the  parents  had 
beyond  a certain  number  of  children,  that  they  became  entitled  to  parochial  relief 
for  such  excess. 

580.  What  was  that  number? — Tliat  niimlier  was  3 ; no  allowance  is  paid  but 
for  a number  in  one  family  exceeding  3 cliildren,  to  tlie  licst  of  my  recollection  ; 
besides  these,  there  were  inmates  in  the  workhouse  (those  I have  mentioned  not 
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Major  being  in  the  workhouse)  i5men,  i4women,  26  boys,  ami  1 5 girls,  making  a total 

Thunuu  Murniy.  of  70 ; these  numbers  make  a total  of  2S7  persons,  wlio  are  receiving  parochial 

■ ' relief  in  some  form  or  other.  Ttiere  was  another  class  of  labourers  amounting  to 

February,  233  persons,  who  were  thus  distributed  among  tlie  holders  of  land ; in  proportion 

OS  a farmer  held  a rentel  of  loL,  if  it  was  poor  laml,  he  was  obliged  to  receive  one 
of  those  233  labourers,  who  were  a distinct  class  of  labourers  from  those  1 have 
already  mciuioned,  as  being  dependent  upon  the  parish  rates  in  the  manner  stated. 
This  was,  to  all  intents  aud  purposes,  also  supplying  the  people  to  a certain  extent 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  out  of  the  parish.  When  the  land  was  of  a middling 
quality,  for  every  iif.  of  rental,  only  one  of  those  j>cr3ons  was  received;  and 
where  the  land  was  of  good  quality,  tliere  was  one  for  every  12/.  of  rental.  The 
reason  for  this  distribution  was,  that  in  proportion  as  the  rental  was  low,  it  was 
supposed  tliat  the  land  was  [>oor,  and  consequently  required  a greater  portion  of 
labour,  in  proportion  to  the  space,  to  cultivate  it. 

581.  Of  those  233  labourers  you  have  last  mentioned,  what  proportion  were 
considered,  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  parish  generally,  as  forming  in  point  of  fact 
an  excess  beyond  the  labour  required  in  that  parish  f — According  to  tlie  testimony 
of  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  one  of  tlie  employers,  anti  which  was  agreed  to  by  all  the 
others,  both  in  the  parish  of  Shipley  aud  tlie  neighbouring  one,  it  was,  that  a man 
that  held  a rental  of  1 00 1.  being  obliged  by  those  means  to  employ  nine  of  those 
people,  he  was  over-handed  to  the  amount  of  tliree  persons  at  least. 

582.  ITiat  out  of  the  nine  he  employed,  he  could  have  employed  six  witli 
advantage,  and  that  the  other  three  were  more  than  he  wanted? — Yes;  OJid  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  of  the  Shipley  farmers  was,  that  in  consequence  of  their  being 
obbged  to  employ  this  excess  of  labour,  they  adopted  a couree  of  crops  for  wliich 
their  land  was  not  suited. 

583.  Will  you  describe  that  course  of  crops  r — First,  fallow ; second,  wheat ; 
third,  oats;  fourth,  grass  seed. 

584.  Why  were  exhausting  crops  necessary? — To  employ  the  people ; tliey  draw 
a great  quantity  of  lime,  and  make  compost  heaps,  and  forced  a course  of  white 
crops  of  wheat  and  oats  twice  in  four  years,  otherwise,  in  their  opinion,  they  woul 
not  have  been  able  to  pay  their  rates. 

585.  You  have  stated,  that  the  sura  of  2,314/.  was.  paid  in  poor  rates;  have  you 
the  means  of  informing  the  Committee  of  the  general  details  of  tbe  appropriation  of 
that  sum  ? — I have  not,  beyond  what  I have  stated  j but  what  I have  given  was  from 
books  which  will  supply  tbe  details. 

586.  The  excess  of  labour,  with  respect  to  those  233  labourers,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  of  the  actual  pecuniary  payment  made  by  that  parish  out  of 
the  poor  rates  ? — Independent  of  tlie  sum  paid  out  of  Uie  poor  rates. 

587.  What  is  the  amount  of  average  wages  paid  to  those  233  labourers?— 
I cannot  state  that  precisely  in  each  ca.se  ; the  average  rate  of  wages  of  those  per- 
sons was  gj.  a week.  A labourer,  Laving  only  two  children,  and  deriving  nothing 
from  the  parish,  and  constantly  employed,  would  during  fortv-six  weeks  obtain 
perhaps  about  lOf.  a week,  amounting  to  23/.;  and  during  hay  time  and  harvest, 
for  six  weeks,  be  would  obtain  2i  £.  a week,  amounting  to  61.  6s.  amounting  alto- 
gether to  29/.  6.S.  I have  an  estimate  of  tbe  wages  of  a man,  having  a wife  and 
four  children:  forty-six  weeks,  the  man  at  lOj.,  23/.;  the  average  gains  of  the 
woman  during  the  year,  particularly  at  hay  time  and  harvest,  5/.  4/. ; six  weeks  of 
the  wages  of  the  man  during  hay  time  and  harvest,  at  21 per  week,  6/.  6j. ; for 
a child  he  received  2 /.  \2s.  from  the  parish,  and  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  which  was 
3/.  from  the  parish-,  by  which  the  total  income  of  the  man,  from  all  Uiose  sources, 
amounted  to  40I.  2s. 

588.  Will  you  no^T  state  to  the  Committee  the  circumstances  of  a man  receiving 
parish  relief  by  direction  of  the  magistrates,  as  compared  with  tliat  employed  la- 
bourer.'— In  this  case  he  will  receive  for  forty-six  weeks,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  to  family,  9 j.  a week,  amounting  to  20/.  145. ; his  wife's  and  his  own 
ivages  during  harvest  and  liay  time,  would  be  it/,  lo^.  as  before,  making  32 /.  45. ; 
the  sum  lor  rent  and  the  child  being  the  same,  would  be  5/.  1 2^. ; the  sum  total  of 
this  would  be  37/.  1 6«.  making  a diH'erence  of  2/.  bj.  whether  he  was  employed  as 
an  entirely  free  labourer,  or  wliellier  he  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  tiie  parisli  for 
employiiu'nt. 

589.  What  were  tlie  number  of  persons  paying  rates  in  the  parish  ? — Thirty-five. 

59a.  Wliai  number  of  persons  were  llti-re  that  ought  to  pay  rate,  that  could  not 

pay  ? — There  we>e  si.x  small  tradesmen  that  did  pay  some  rate ; there  were  also 
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I forty-nine  cottages  that  were  liable  to  rent,  equal  to  45 1,  per  annum,  but  unable  to 

pay  rate  without  the  aid  of  the  (wrish. 

501.  Did  the  parisli  pay  it? — Yes. 

592.  What  did  tliey  inform  you  was  the  expense  per  annum  at  which  tiiey  would  *7  felM’uary, 
estimate  a man,  a woinao,  and  three  children,  absolutely  unemployed? — I do  not 

recolle.ct  tlmt  there  was  a particular  sum,  but  the  expense  of  it  has  been  already  de- 
tailed ; and  they  were  very  willing,  they  said,  to  pay  any  sum  less  than  that,  in  order 
to  have  those  removed  whose  services  were  not  wanted. 

593.  Was  there  a select  vestry  in  Uiis  parish  ? — I do  not  know. 

594.  Did  you  see  tlie  overseers  of  this  parish  ? — Yes. 

,'395-  Were  they  aware  that  the  practice  of  paying  wages  out  of  the  rates,  is 
illegal  ? — I do  not  know  whether  they  were  so  infonned. 

.596.  Are  there  many  gentlemen  residing  in  this  parish  r — It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  none  actually  resident. 

597.  Did  you  understand  that  that  parish  was  peculiar,  or  did  you  understand 
that  Uie  adjoining  parishes  were  very  much  in  the  same  way?— The  next  parish  was 
much  in  the  same  way,  and  I understood  was  general  in  what  is  called  the  Wealds 
of  Sussex  ; at  least  so  it  appeared  to  me,  from  the  information  1 had. 

598.  What  was  the  class  of  owners  of  land  in  that  parish? — They  are  gentlemen, 
as  I apprehend.  The  Brother  of  the  Meml)er  for  the  County  is  one,  and  the  Member 
himself^,  I believe,  is  anotlicr ; I do  not  know  any  other  individually. 

599.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  knowing  their  sentiments  respecting  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parish?—  Yes;  Mr.  Walter  Burrell  returned  to  his  house  when  those 
examinations  were  gone  liirougli,  and  he  saw  the  overseer  of  one  of  the  parishes 
after  I had' done  with  him.  I do  not  know  what  conversation  passed  between  him 
and  these  persons. 

600.  Are  there  many  owners  in  this  parish,  either  residing  or  non-resident? — I do 
not  know  positively,  but  I believe  none. 

601.  You  were  understood  to  slate,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  children  that 
a labourer  had,  the  greater  was  the  allowance  he  received  ? — Yes. 

602.  What  did  a young  unmarried  man,  without  a family,  get  ? — I suppose  he 
would  not  get  more  than  lOJ.  a week,  the  value  of  his  labour. 

603.  Would  not  he  get  less  than  1 0 a.  ?— No.  I apprehend  not  as  average  wag^, 
unless  on  the  parish  list,  when  perhaps  it  would  be  g j. 

604.  What  would  a married  man  with  three  children  get? — He  would  get  an 
extra  shilling  for  each  child  beyond  tltat  number,  and  the  usual  wages  when  he  had 

j two  or  three ; I am  not  certain  as  to  the  number. 

I 605.  Did  you  understand  mat  no  employment  could  be  found  in  any  neighbouring 

parish  for  those  persons? — -So  I understood,  though  some  resided  in  neighbouring 
parishes,  yet  drew  relief  from  Shipley. 

60C.  Did  not  they  consider  that  they  were  attached  to  the  spot  without  any  hope 
whatever  of  being  able  to  provide  for  them,  otlierw  ise  than  by  charity  r — Certainly ; 
and  the  rate  payers  are  willing  to  pay  any  expense  less  tlian  that  which  they  are  now 
paying,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tliem. 

boy.  Arc  there  any  paupers  resident  in  tlje  parisii  witliout  settlements,  or  have 
i tliey  all  seulements  ? — Some  of  them  do  not  reside  in  die  pariah,  but  yet  derive 

' relief  from  the  parisli,  that  have  settlements  in  the  parisir.  The  rate  payers  were 

very  anxious  tliat  a system  of  destruction  of  cottages  should  follow  tlie  removal  of 
paupers. 

bo8.  Do  tlie  families  live  in  separate  cottages  ? — No,  many  of  them  have  now 
gut  into  one  cottage ; it  was  stated  to  me,  that  forty  years  ago  a cottage  that  only 
held  a man  and  bis  wife  and  three  children,  now  cuntaius  live  families,  cuiuisting  of 
nineteen  persons. 

6oy.  Has  the  number  of  cottages  increased  within  the  last  few  years  ? — I under- 
stand it  has ; but  an  increase  of  population  had  still  taken  place  by  putting  more 
people  into  one  cottage  than  tliere  liad  been  before. 

bio.  Are  any  rents  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates? — Yes,  rents  of  cottages,  to  the 
amount  of  45 1. 

611.  What  does  that  average  for  each  cottage  by  the  year  ? — I do  not  know  the 
number  of  cottages,  but  I understood  tliere  were  forty-nine  persons  whose  rents  were 
paid  by  the  parish. 

612.  Are  the  cottage*  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  soil? — I presume  so, 
but  I am  nut  certain. 

237.  G 613.  You 
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613.  You  have  stated  tliat  233  persons  were  distributed  among  tlie  landholders 
in  this  parish,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  persons  to  every  lOo/.  of  rent;  do  you 
happen  to  know  if  those  persons  hired  any  servants,  independently  of  those  people 
who  were  so  forcibly  put  upon  them  ? — During  the  harvest  I should  suppose  they 
must  liave  hired  other  persons,  but  1 cannot  say  what  happened  at  ottier  times  of 
the  year.  Some  persons  held  farms  in  the  parish  who  did  not  live  iu  it,  such  must 
have  confidential  servants. 

614.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  tlie  willingness  of  the  occupiers  or  of  the 
owners  in  this  parish,  to  mortgage  for  a definite  period  the  poor  rates  of  the  parish, 
to  rase  a sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating  a portion  of  the  sui  plus  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  r — So  far'  as  regards  the  owners  of  the  parish  I had  not  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  any  one,  except  Mr.  Walter  Burrell ; the  other  people  limt 
I saw  were  farmers,  and  they  were  all  very  willing. 

6 i 5.  Do  the  farmers  hold  under  leases  for  a term  of  years,  or  are  they  tenants  at 
will  r— 1 understood  that  they  were  tenants  at  will  in  general. 

6i  6.  What  is  the  general  currency  of  their  leases  when  under  that  tenure  ? — I do 
not  know  precisely. 

6 1 7.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  any  other  pariah  in 
Sussex? — Only  the  parishes  of  Shipley  and  West  Grinstead,  which  adjoin  to  one 
another. 


Jovis,  I*  die  Martiiy  1837. 


John  Mancell,  Esq.  a Member  of  tlie  Committee ; Examined. 


JoAn  Maxvell, 
Esq. 

1 March, 
1837. 


618.  HAVE  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tlie  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Drummond,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — I have. 

619.  Do  you  generally  agree  in  the  statements  made  by  those  gentlemen  r — As 
far  as  I have  examined  them,  I concur  in  them. 

620.  How  many  petitions  have  you  bad  to  present  from  lliat  part  of  the  country 
upon  the  subject  of  emigration  r — Nine. 

621.  Do  those  relate  to  the  county  of  Renfrew  exclusively  ?— I think  tliey  are  all 
from  the  county  of  Renfrew ; one  is  from  Irish  settlers  in  it. 

622.  You  cannot  speak  particularly  as  to  the  situation  of  the  population  in  Lanark- 
shire ? — No ; but  from  conversation,  I believe  it  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
county  of  Renfrew. 

623.  Is  Lanarkshire  as  populous  a county  as  Renfrewshire? — Not  in  proportion 
to  its  extent,  I have  reason  to  believe. 

624.  But  altogether  there  is  as  large  a number  of  inhabitants  in  Lanarkshire  as  in 
Renfrewshire  ? — I should  think  larger. 

625.  Do  you  therefore  conceive  lliat  there  is  as  large  a number  of  persons  in  a 
situation  of  distress  in  Lanarkshire  as  in  Renfrewshire  ? — I could  not  exactly  speak 
to  that  fact. 

626.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  or  not  the  unemployed  persons  in  Lanark- 
shire are  hand-loom  weavers;  which  are  the  class  of  persons  wlioare  unemployed  in 
Renffewsliirer— I believe  almost  entirely;  because  when  the  weavers  experience 
n difficulty  in  finding  employment  in  their  own  trade,  they  have  recourse  to  country 
labour,  and  thereby  cause  distress  amongst  tlie  labourers ; but  it  originates  in  the 
weaving  trade. 

627.  From  your  general  impression  upon  tlie  subject,  are  you  of  opinion  that  any 
other  remedy  presents  itself  for  improving  the  condition  of  those  persons  out  of 
employment  in  Renfrewshire,  tlwui  that  of  emigration  ?~-I  think  emigration  will  be 
essentially  necessary  to  commence  any  eliectual  remedy. 

628.  Do  you  discover  any  remedies  for  the  distress  which  has  of  late  prevailed 
in  the  district  of  country  of  which  you  have  been  speaking? — I think  the  recurrence 
of  a similar  distress  among  the  manufacturing  population  might  be  greatly  diminished, 
if  not  altogether  removed. 

629.  By  what  means  I think  if  the  persons  who  give  employment  to  labourers, 
and  the  persons  in  whose  bouses  they  reside,  ivere  made  in  some  degree  responsible 
that  the  persons  employed  and  housed  by  them  were  not  to  be  left  so  exclusively 
chargeable  to  tlie  parish,  that  that  would  go  a great  way  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  distress  which  now  prevails  in  country  parishes. 

630.  If  a large  proportion  of  the  present  distressed  persons  were  removed  from 
the  district  of  country  to  which  you  allude,  do  you  discover  any  other  means  by 

which 
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which  tliat  gap  might  be  prevented  from  being  supplied  by  persons  from  other 
parts  of  tlse  country,  in  tlie  event  of  a better  state  of  employment  arising  ? — In 
addition  to  what  1 have  already  said,  I think  that  giving  some  power  of  removal  to 
assist  parishes  to  which  this  surplus  population  usually  hows,  would  contribute  to 
prevent  the  settlement  of  an  undue  population  in  those  districts.  It  is  the  custom 
for  persons  who  liavc  contracts  to  make  roads,  ditches  and  canals,  and  for  all  persons 
who  are  establishing  manufactures,  not  only  to  encourage  the  Irish  to  come,  but 
there  have  been  cases  stated,  where  they  have  sent  advertisements  to  Ireland, 
requesting  the  population  to  come,  on  the  prospect  of  a great  supply  of  woik,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  a great  quantity  of  Irish  come,  who  settle  as  weavers, 
because  there  is  no  law  of  apprenticeship  now  which  fetters  them  in  adopting  that 
trade  as  soon  as  their  employer  finishes  his  contract  or  has  no  employment 

631.  In  what  manner  do  those  people,  so  introduced,  gain  permanent  settlements? 
— By  residing  three  years  without  receiving  charity ; but  they  frequently  beg  in  the 
parish  adjoining,  which  saves  them  from  operation  of  that  law ; they  send  also 
their  wives  and  children  to  beg  there. 

632.  Your  father  is  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow ; lias  he  contributed  largely  of  late  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that 
neiohbouriiood  ? — He  has. 

033.  Do  you  conceive  that  he,  and  other  proprietors  situated  as  he  is,  would  lend 
any  considerable  assistance  for  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  surplus  population 
that  now  exists  In  that  neighbourhood  ? — 1 conceive  that  he  might  contribute  to  aid 
persons  to  emigrate,  provided  he  saw  that  by  so  doing  he  would  be  protected  from 
a new  accumulation  of  labour  for  which  tliere  is  no  demand. 

634.  Would  he  be  prepared  to  give  that  money,  or  to  lend  it  1 — I cannot  speak 
exactly  to  that,  but  I conceive  that  he  might  be  disposed  to  do  either,  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  protection  j 
l)ut  I speak  entirely  from  conjecture. 

635.  Do  you  think  tliat  accumulation  of  labour  could  be  prevented  ? — I tliink 
that  it  mieht  in  a great  measure  be  prevented. 

636.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  in  what  manner  you  think  it  might  be 
prevented  ? — I think  if  the  persons  who  now  endeavour  to  introduce  laliourers  for 
tlie  purpose  of  lowering  the  rate  of  wages  should  feel  the  burden  of  supporting 
unemployed  labourers  who  become  settlers,  that  they  probably  would  rather  givC' 
a higher  rate  of  wages  to  the  population  they  now  have,  thwi  seek  for  a foreign 
population  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  wages. 


Juin  Mrtxmff, 
E*q. 


1827. 


Mr.  WiUiam  Spencer  Norihiiouse,  of  tlie  London  Free  Press  Newspaper, 
late  of  Glasgow,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

637.  YOU  are  authorized,  on  the  part  of  certain  Emigration  Societiesin  Scotland, 

to  lay  tlieir  case  before  this  Committee  ? — I am.  fV.  S-  North/iou4e. 

638.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  tlie  societies  so  authorizing  you? — 'For  the  ^ — > 

county  of  Renfrew  : the  Paisley  Friendly  Emigration  Society ; the  Paisley  Caledo- 
nian Emigration  Society,  N*  1 ; the  Paisley  Canadian  Emigration  Society;  tlie 

Barrhead  and  Neilston  Emigration  Society;  the  Paisley  and  Suburbs  Emigration 
Society ; the  Elderslie  Emigration  Society;  the  Paisley  Caledonian  Emigration  So- 
ciety. N*  a;  the  Paisley  Friendly  Emigration  Society;  the  Lochwinnock  Emigra- 
tion Society,  and  the  Paisley  Broomlands  Emigration  Society.  I am  also  authorized 
by  the  foUowing  Emigration  Societies  in  Lanarkshire : the  Glasgow  St.  George's 
Parish  Sodedes,  N’  i and  2;  the  Barony  Middle  Ward  Society;  the  East  Barony 
Society;  the  Parkhead  Society;  the  North  Quarter  Society;  the  Calton  Society, 

N*  1;  the  Calton  Clyde-street  Society;  the  Underston  Society;  the  Gorbals  So- 
ciety; the  Tradeston  Society ; the  College  Parish  Society;  the  Bell-street  Society; 
the  Old  Monldand  Society;  the  Rutberglen  Society;  the  Bridgeton  Society;  the 
Camlachie  Society;  the  Govan  Society;  the  St.  John’s  Parish  Society;  the  Spring- 
bum  Society;  the  Campsie  Society;  the  Kirkintilloch  Society,  and  the  Eaglesbam 
Society. 

639.  What  is  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  constituting  those  societies? — 

The  societies  in  Renfrewshire  comprise  634  families,  and  3,364  individuals;  the 
societies  in  Lanarkshire  comprise  1,618  families;  I do  not  know*  the  number  of 
individuals ; if  they  were  taken  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  in  Renfrewshire,  it 
would  be  about  8,500  individuals. 

640.  Is  the  Glasgow  Emigration  Society  one  of  those  you  represent? — No. 
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Mr.  641 . Are  there  any  other  emigration  societies  in  tltat  part  of  the  country,  beside** 

tv . S.  Norlihouu.  those  you  have  mentioned  ?-~I  believe  there  may  be  a few,  but  there  are  only 
■' ' a few. 

I Wurch,  (^2.  Are  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  composing  those  societies,  hand- 

* loom  weavers  ? — Nearly  the  whole  of  the  societies  I have  mentioned  are  hatid- 

loom  weavers ; I believe  the  Glasgow  Society  :s  composed  of  cotton-spinners 
principally,  and  persons  who  are  in  rather  better  circumstance.s  tiian  the  miserable 
individuals  1 represent. 

643.  Do  you  consider  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  composing  those  societies 
to  he  at  the  present  moment  in  a state  of  want  and  destitution,  arising  from  the  less 
demand  wluch  exists  for  their  labour  ? — Not  so  much  from  a less  demand  for  their 
labour,  ns  from  the  inadequate  payment  of  their  labour ; I believe  the  demand  is 
much  better  now  than  it  was  formerly;  there  are  not  many  individuals  at  present 
out  of  work. 

644.  What  is  the  cause  to  which  the  low  rate  of  wages  is  to  be  attributed  under 
circumstances  of  an  improved  demand  ?-  —Because  the  demand  is  not  yet  stifticient 
(o  employ  the  whole.of  the  hands;  I sup|K>se  there  are  from  500  to  600  at  least, 
at  present  out  of  employment;  formerly  I believe  there  were  that  nuuiber  of 
thousands. 

645.  To  what  county  do  you  allude? — To  both  Renfrewshire  and  Lanarkshire. 

G46.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  chance  of  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  trade,  as  to  employ,  at  adequate  wages,  the  imiividuals  who  belong  to 
that  trader — It  is  utterly  impossible  under  any  circumstances;  machinery  has 
already  superseded  to  a very  great  extent  the  hand-loom  weavers,  and  it  continues 
to  improve  and  to  be  appropriated  to  otlier  fabrics  tlian  tliose  to  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  appropriated ; anri  I can  mention  as  a fact,  that  even  with  the  excessive 
demand  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  last  year,  when  there  was  more 
than  double  the  quantity  made  than  could  be  sold,  and  every  market  in  the  world 
was  glutted,  still  the  whole  of  the  wearers  were  not  employed,  and  their  wages 
continued  to  decrease. 

647.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  those  weavera  who  are  now  in  the  situation  of 
being  redundant  workmen  were  to  be  removed,  tliat  machinery  would  increase 
beyond  what  at  present  exists,  supposing  there  were  a great  increase  of  demand  for 
the  article  ? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  machinery  increasing. 

648.  Do  you  not  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  consider  that  niaclnnery  is  at  this 
moment  kept  in  some  measure  in  abeyance  by  the  circumstance  of  there  being  that 
redundant  population  out  of  employment? — ^'I'oa  certain  extentitis;  but  machinery 
must  alw^s  govern  the  wages  of  manual  labour. 

649.  Lmder  those  circumstances  yon  do  not  consider  that  any  itijury  would 
accrue  to  the  capitalist,  from  the  abstraction  of  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
may  be  considered  as  entirely  redundant? — Great  benefit  must  accrue  to  the 
capitalist,  as  the  capitalist  at  present,  from  mere  feelings  of  humanity,  has  to  do  much 
towards  tlie  sustenance  of  those  persons  whom  he  cannot  employ. 

650.  Althougli  you  have  stated  the  generality  of  persons  belonging  to  those 
societies  to  be  at  this  momentin  a condition  of  great  poverty  and  distress,  arising  front 
the  lowness  of  their  w'ages,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  a com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  them,  as  compared  with  the  whole,  would  have  the 
efiect  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  remainder,  so  as  to  put  them  in  a much 
better  situation? — Decidedly  so,  and  in  a far  greater  ratio  than  the  mere  number 
that  is  taken  away. 

651.  Have  the  members  of  those  societies  connexions  in  the  North  American 
provinces  ? — ^iany  of  them  have  connexions. 

652.  In  any  particular  province? — I am  not  aware  exactly  of  the  particular 
province,  tliey  are  distributed  pretty  generally  through  Upper  Canada  ; there  are 
several  locations.  I have  some  letters  in  my  pos.session  now,  and  many  letters  may 
be  laid  before  the  Committee,  in  which  they  say  that  they  are  exceedingly  desirous 
that  their  friends  in  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire  should  join  them. 

653.  Has  not  the  condition  of  those  hand-loom  weavers  been  deteriorating  during 
the  period  in  which  inachitiery  has  been  progressively  introduced  in  weaving? — 
I do  not  consider  that  machinery  is  tlm  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  tlioae  persons  ; 
it  is  one  among  many  cause.s  that  have  produced  that  deterioration. 

654.  Is  it  not  the  tact,  timt  the  work  that  those  persons  would  execute  can  be 
executed  by  machinery  in  a much  cheai>er  and  equally  ettectual  mamierr — 
Certainly. 

635.  Under 
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O55.  Under  those  circumstances,  provided  that  tlie  circumstances  of  society  are  Mr. 

such  that  there  is  no  demand  for  tiie  labour  of  those  persons  in  any  otlier  trade  or 

ocaipation,  does  not  it  necessarily  folloM-,  that  the  introduction  of  that  machiner}-  ' ' 

must  place  them  in  a state  of  destitution  and  want? — I think  machinery  is  not  ' MarcL, 
the  primary  cause  of  the  destitution  of  those  persons,  although  it  is  one*  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  that  promoted  that  destitution ; in  one  sense,  machinerv  has 
occasioned  a greater  demand  for  labour,  inasmuch  as  it  lias  made  the  goods' con- 
siderably cheaper,  but  not  in  pro{»ortion  to  the  [lersons  whom  it  has  tlirown  out  of 
employment 

65^.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  however,  that  the  existence  of  machinery  will  of  necessity 
prevent  those  people  pursuing  with  advantage  the  trade  to  which  liiey  were  brought 
up? — Most  assuredly  it  will  govern  the  rate  of  their  wages. 

657.  Are  those  people  in  general  without  the  means,  on  their  own  part,  of  con- 
tributing towards  the  expense  of  their  emigration  ? — So  far  are  they  from  possessing 
any  means,  that  for  a considerable  length  of  lime  many  of  them,  contrary  to  their 
principles,  feelings  and  habits,  have  been  obliged  to  receive  contributions  from  the 
relief  committees ; they  were,  I believe,  in  a great  measure  supported  by  the 
Metropolitan  Relief  Committee,  and  by  donations  at  home,  and  they  are  in  such 
a state  of  absolute  destitution,  that  many  of  them  have  had  their  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture,  and  tlieir  very  beds,  pawned  at  the  pawnbrokers,  and  tliey  have  been 
obliged  to  he  redeemed  by  this  relief  society;  and  in  addition,  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  have  received  notices  to  quit.  One  poor  woman,  after  being  two  days  without 
food,  was  delivered  of  a child  in  tliat  condition,  iiaving  nothing  but  water  to  subsist 
upon.  Meetings  of  the  landlords  of  their  houses  have  taken  place  in  various  parts, 
and  the  landlords  have  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  allow  them  to  remain  anv 
longer  than  next  Whitsunday ; they  have  already  seized  many  of  their  looms,  anil 
sold  them  by  public  auction ; and  they  have  staled  as  a reason  for  adopting  that 
course,  that  they  (the  landlords)  are  positively  giving  their  property  to  men  who 
ought  to  lie  supported,  eitiier  by  the  government  or  by  the  manufacturers  wlio  employ 
them.  There  have  been  public  meetings  of  the  landlords ; one  landlord  stated  the 
fact,  that  he  had  about  160  weavers  at  a village  called  Springburn ; I believe  it  to 
be  a fact,  that  he  has  not  received  a proportion  of  2 J.  in  the  pound  for  his  rents  for 
(be  last  iS  months.  1 know  of  another  who  has  a mortgage  upon  his  property  at 
i-3d  part  of  its  supposed  value,  for  which  he  pays  70/.  a year  interest,  and  he  haa 
not  received  20/.  for  tlie  last  1 8 month.?. 

658.  Are  you  aware  that  the  distresses  of  that  part  of  the  country  have  been 
considerably  mitigated  by  liberal  subscriptions,  which  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
London  Relief  Committee  in  aid  of  dieinr—  1 have  no  doubt  that  the  immediate 
distresses  of  the  people  are  mitigated,  but  it  required  more  than  present  and  uncertain 
cliarity  to  ^ve  any  thing  like  consolation  to  the  people. 

GfUj.  Supposing  no  increased  demand  to  take  place  for  the  products  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers,  so  as  to  raise  their  wages,  and  that  the  relief  transmitted  from  this 
country  were  to  cease,  would  not  one  of  these  two  consequences  necessarily  arise, 
either  that  die  distress  of  those  jariies  would  be  aggravated  in  a dreadful  degree,  or 
that  die  maintenance  of  them,  and  die  support  of  them,  would  fall  upon  the  district 
to  which  they  belong  ? — If  diere  were  no  increased  demand,  the  people  would  starve 
to  death. 

660.  In  die  case  of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children  (taking  that  as  the  ratio 
of  a family)  utterly  without  means  of  employment,  that  is,  for  whose  services  no  real 
demand  exists,  who  may  be  employed  out  of  charity,  but  not  with  a view  to  any 
beneficial  result,  and  who  consequently  are  left  entirely  to  be  maintained  by  a con- 
tribution of  some  sort  or  other ; what  is  the  lowest  estimate  per  head  at  which  you 
can  calculate  the  subsistence  of  those  persons  per  annum  ? — I would  say  the  lov’est 
estimate  per  head  of  tlie  subsistence  of  five  persons,  would  be  about  30  3.;  that  would 
be  for  the  whole  about  13  per  annum  for  tlie  whole  family. 

661,  You  consider  therefore,  the  proposition  being  that  they  are  utterly  without 
employment,  that  they  can  be  maintain^  in  existence  for  13/.  per  annum? — I do  j 
many  have  been  sustained  fur  less. 

ti(>2.  W'iiat  is  the  total  expense  which  is  incurred  in  respect  of  a family  of  five 
persons,  including  not  only  subsistence,  but  every  odier  expense  ^ — I should  think 
tlmt  a family  of  five  persons  have  been  in  many  instances  sustained  at  l^s  than  5 s. 
a week,  widiout  charity ; some  even  at  less  than  4 j.  a week. 

663.  Do  you  mean  including  rent  and  clothing?-— I cannot  say  that  they  have 
paid  for  any  rent  or  clothing. 
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664.  At  wbat  amount  should  you  estimate  the  other  necessary  expenses  for  such 
a family  ? — I think  clodiing  for  a ptxir  family,  such  as  they  geowally  wear,  might 
be  got  for  about  2I.  per  annum  ; 1 think  the  rent  would  amount  to  1 s.  6d.  per  week, 
which  would  be  about  4I.  per  annum } and  1 think  fuel,  with  light,  would  at  least 
amount  to  1 s.  per  week,  making  2/.  1 2^.  per  annum. 

665.  Would  not,  therefore,  the  calculation  stand  thus:  13/.  for  food,  2/.  for 
clothing,  2I.  i2j.  for  firing  and  candles,  and  4/.  for  lodging;  making  altogether 
21 1.  I2s.  as  tl)e  expense  absolutely  necessary  to  be  incurred,  from  some  quarter  or 
other,  in  the  preservation  and  subsistence  of  a family  consisting  of  a man,  a woman, 
and  .three  children,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  are  altogether  out  of  em- 
ployment durmg  the  year  i — I do. 

066.  Do  you  not  know,  or  have  you  not  heard,  of  families  who  subsist  upon  less 
than  that  sum  ? —Many ; but  they  have  been  partly  sustained  by  charity. 

667.  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  on  Whitsunday  next  a considerable 
number  of  weavers  will  be  dispossesseil  of  their  habitations ; do  you  know  what  is 
to  become  of  those  persons  under  tliose  circumstances?— I know  what  their  own 
feelings  are ; the  whole  of  them  depend  upon  the  legislature  sending  them  out  of 
the  country ; and  if  the  legislature  does  not,  they  will  have  to  build  a tem^mrary 
residence  with  what  materials  they  can  get  in  the  public  greens,  and  take  such  food 
as  they  can  procure  by  force,  I presume,  from  those  that  liave  a surplus  quantity. 

668.  What  has  been  the  cause,  according  to  your  judgment,  of  the  extraordinary 
patience  which  those  persons  have  exercised  in  Uiis  their  bitter  distress  ? — ^The  hope 
of  emigration. 

669.  You  attribute  their  patience  to  no  other  cause? — I know  it  has  no  other 
cause;  I know  that  in  many  instances  I myself  have  been  obliged  to  give  them 
every  encouragement  that  I could  conscientiously  give  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  breaking  out  into  absolute  riot. 

670.  Has  not  the  poverty  and  misei-y  of  the  population  in  some  of  tlie  manufac- 
turing districts  about  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  been  as  great  as  can  well  be  imagined  ? 
— I never  could,  until  I had  seen  it,  imagine  the  possibility  of  such  distress;  it  has 
been  the  bare  tenuity  of  life,  if  1 may  use  the  phrase.  1 have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  the  poor  people  tlieniselves  have  sufficient  mind  not  to  ascrilie  the  evils 
they  liave  endured  to  machinery,  but  to  taxation  weighing  upon  labour,  and  restric- 
tions preventing  markets. 

671.  Are  you  of  opinion,  under  all  tlie  circumstances,  that  Uiese  evils,  unlike 
others,  have  no  capacity  in  themselves  to  cure  themselves? — They  have  not;  I am 
rather  of  opinion,  that  where  distress  exists  to  a very  great  degree,  population  goes 
on  increasing;  inasmuch  as  the  unfortunate  beings  become  reckless  and  desperate, 
and  marry  without  tliought. 

672.  What  is  tlie  peculiar  species  of  manufacture  which  a hand-loom  weaver 
follows  in  that  district.- — Principally  book  muslins,  and  a variety  of  fabrics  of  a 
coarser  and  a finer  nature,  which  1 cannot  describe,  not  being  in  the  trade. 

673.  Has  there  not  been,  from  various  causes,  a duninulion  in  the  last  year  of 
the  demand  for  that  particular  brancii  oi  manufacture  ? — I should  think  in  conse- 
qaence,  in  some  degree,  of  the  alteration  of  the  paper  currency,  there  was  a con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  making  of  those  goods. 

674.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a diminution  in  the  exportation  of  book  muslins?— 
There  must  a great  diminution  in  exportation,  when  the  means  of  speculation 
are  taken  away  from  the  parties, 

675.  You  cousider  that  diminution  in  exportation  to  be  one  cause  of  the  distress 
that  exists?  — It  is  one  of  Uie  immediate  causes;  I look  upon  the  mediate  causes  to 
be  other  circumstances,  which  I am  not  called  upon  to  state. 

676.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  those  parties  now  in  Canada  ? — 
I have ; I know  that  many  that  went  over  to  Canatia  in  a state  of  utter  destitution 
in  1820,  are  now  in  a state  of  comparative  happiness;  many  of  them  have  written 
to  their  friends  desirous  of  coming  over,  telling  them  that  they  certainly  encountered 
great  hardships  for  18  or  20  montiis,  but  that  after  tliat  time  tliey  found  tliat  their 
situation  got  prog^sively  better,  and  that  they  would  gladly  endure  five  times  the 
amount  of  hardship,  in  order  to  1^  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  they  now  are. 

677.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  tlie  expense  of  conveying  those  people  to 
Canada,  and  of  locating  them  tliere  ? — I liave ; I believe  that  in  the  year  1 820, 
about  700 1.  was  paid  to  a vessel,  at  the  rate  of  about  4/.  or  5 /.  per  head,  including 
provisions,  and  I know  that  at  that  time  another  ves^l  might  have  been  got  for 
pbout  400  L,  little  more  than  50  per  cent  umm  the  sum ; and  1 am  sure  if  it  were  left 

to 
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to  the  intended  emigrants  tlieiiiselves,  tlieywould  find  the  means  of  going  upon  a far  Mr. 

more  economical  plan  than  other  persons  could  do  for  tliein,  and  for  tins  reason,  tliat  ^orikhow. 

tlie  whole  of  the  Scotch  emigrants  contemplate  the  repayment  of  any  money  that  ^ 

may  be  advanced  for  their  use  by  Parliament,  and  would  of  course  expend  as  little  ‘ Murch, 
as  tliey  could. 

678.  On  what  grounds  do  they  feel  that  confidence  of  being  enabled  to  repay  the 
sums  advanced  ? — From  the  evidence  they  have  of  the  accumulating  wealth  of  those 
who  have  already  gone  out ; and  1 may  say  the  Scotch  poor  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  honesty  as  for  any  feeling  by  which  they  are  characterised. 

679.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  persons  have  been  enabled  to  rraay 
any  sums  that  may  have  been  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  their  emigration  ? — 1 do 
not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tried  upon  that  plan. 

680.  Then  it  is  presumed  yon  are  of  opinion  that  the  cheapest  mode  of  emigrating 
those  persons,  would  be  to  supjjly  tliem  with  some  funds,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to 
tliem? — For  greater  safety,  and  likewise  to  remove  certain  objections  in  some  quarters 
as  to  their  leaving  Canada  for  tiie  United  States,  I should  recommend  that  the 
government  did  not  give  them  any  money,  but  establish  in  the  different  towns  the 
means  of  giving  them  rations  of  food,  either  weekly  or  monthly,  until  they  were 
enabled  to  supply  themselves. 

681.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Evidence  that  was  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Emigration  in  the  last  year? — I have. 

682.  Have  you  read  tlie  very  minute  detail  that  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
Uie  emigrants  were  settled  in  1 823  and  1 825  r — I have. 

683.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  any  of  those  persons  belonging  to 
those  emigration  societies,  have  seen  that  Report  ? — I believe  many  of  them  have 
seen  it 

684.  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  state  that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  repay  at 
the  earliest  period  compatible  with  their  means,  that  is,  to  pay  interest  redeemable 
at  will,  for  any  money  whicli  may  be  advanced  for  their  locaticvi>  upon  the  cheapest 
principle  on  which  it  can  be  carried  into  effect? — I am  ready  on  their  part  to  state, 
tliat  not  only  will  they  enter  into  any  single  bond  for  that  purpose,  but  they  will  enter 
into  joint  and  several  bonds  for  each  other,  and  they  will  get  their  friends  also  in 
Canada,  who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  so,  to  enter  into  joint  and 
several  bonds  with  them  for  tiie  repayment  of  the  money  that  would  be  advanced. 

685.  Is  it- not  true  that  those  men,  notwithstanding  their  miseries,  have  very  just 
ideas  in  general  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  machinery  ? — They  have  genei^ly 
just  ideas  as  to  the  effects  of  machinery ; their  misery  has  in  some  instances  blinded 
their  views  respecting  machinery,  as  it  has  done  in  oilier  parts  of  the  country,  but 
they  generally  ascribe  their  distres.s  to  other  causes. 

686.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  from  what  you  know  of  the  western  part  of  Scotland, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  application  of  charity  from  the  various  sources  from 
whence  it  has  been  derived,  a portion  of  the  population  must  have  perished  ? — 

1 know  tliat  a portion  of  the  population  must  have  perished,  bad  it  not  l^en  for  that 
charity ; and  I know  that  those  who  have  accejited  of  tliat  charity,  have  gone  with 
the  feeling  of  almost  plunging  their  hands  into  the  fire  to  save  their  lives- 

687.  You  have  stated,  that  a great  portion  of  the  persons  ivho  are  now  employed 
as  liand-loom  weavers  are  in  a state  of  distress;  what  are  the  wages  of  those  persons 
who  are  now  employed? — It  is  acc  n’ding  to  the  peculiar  fabric  upon  which  they 
are  employed ; on  tlie  coarser  fabrics,  the  utmost  extent  of  tlieir  wages  I take  to  be 
aliout  3r.'6</.  per  week,  working  sixteen  hours  per  day. 

688.  What  will  a family  of  five  persons  earn  in  a week,  supposing  them  to  con- 
sist of  a man,  a woman,  and  tliree  children  of  the  ages  of  fourteen,  eight  and 
three  r — The  children  of  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eight  would  be  employ^,  and 
the  man  and  woman  would  be  employed;  by  tlieir  combined  exertions  they  might 
earn  about  5.;.  6d.  per  week  at  the  coarser  fabrics. 

689.  You  appear  to  anticipate  a further  employment  of  those  persons  who  are 
now  out  of  employment ; jf  tlie  whole  should  be  employed,  do  you  conceive  that 
liie  present  rate  of  wages  will  continue? — I do  not  anticipate  a further  increase ; 

I think  the  present  increase  is  the  mere  revulsion  of  the  tide,  antt will  not  last; 

I anticipate  a decrease  of  the  present  employment ; I think  that  employment  has 
arrived  near  its  maximum. 

690.  Do  you  consider  tliat  the  average  earnings  of  the  persons  composing  those 
societies  whose  names  you  have  mentioned,  amount  to  about  $s.  6d.  a week  for 
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a family  of  five  persons? — I sliould  think  their  average  earnings  are  not  more  thai* 
from  $s.  6d.  to  6s. 

6q  i . Then  Uie  expense  incurred  by  tlie  country  for  tliose  persons,  either  by  public 
funds  or  private  charity,  is  the  difference  between  the  sum  so  obtained  as  wages, 
and  that  which  you  allege  to  be  the  minitiuim  expense  at  which  they  can  liver — 
Certainly,  unless  they  starve  for  a certain  Icngtii  ot  lime. 

6ga.  Then  tliat  difterence  will  be  about  7/.  6s.  per  annum  ? — I have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

603.  That  you  conceive  to  be  about  the  average  expense  that  those  people  are 
to  the  country  at  the  present  time  r — That  is  the  least  average  expense. 

694.  In  stating  ui/.  12^.  to  be  the  minimum  at  which  you  think  a family,  con- 
sisting of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children,  could  be  maintained,  do  you  mean 
to  say  tliat  yon  think  it  a desirable  thing  that  the  wages  of  that  class  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  no  higher  than  tliat  ?— 1 mean  to  say  that  I consider  it  a desirable 
thing  for  tlie  general  good,  that  the  wages  of  labour  should  be  as  low  as  possible ; 
but  I mean  to  say  that  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  people  in  those  districts,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  wages  sliould  be  much  [ligher. 

695.  Supposing  the  wages  of  labour  to  be  doubled,  if  machinery  can  supply  the 
place  of  labour,  will  not  tlie  profits  of  the  capitalist  remain  the  same? — I should 
answer  that  question  by  putting  another  case  ; supposing  that  all  restrictions  upon 
the  sale  of  the  goods  were  removed,  Uien  the  increase  of  the  demand  would  cause 
a rise  in  the  price  of  wages,  it  would  enable  the  capitalist  to  employ  the  whole  of  the 
men,  and  give  him  a return  for  his  capital ; I mean  to  say,  supposing  the  corn  law.s 
were  repealed. 

6g6.  How  much  did  those  persons,  who  arc  now  unemployed,  earn  two  years  ago, 
when  they  were  in  a state  of  full  employment? — In  1816,  tlie  amount  of  their 
earnings  was  about  1 6 i.  per  week ; tliey  gradually  became  smaller  and  smaller,  from 
both  mediate  and  immediate  causes,  till  about  two  years  ago  they  were  six  shillings 
a week,  and  they  are  now  on  an  average  about  35.  9 or  4s.  a week. 

697.  Then  if  a full  state  of  employment  were  to  take  place,  upon  wlial  ground  do 
you  suppose  that  tlie  high  wages,  which  existed  in  181C,  will  not  occur  again  ? — 
llecausc  in  1816  machinery  was  not  employed  upon  the  same  fabrics  that  it  is 
employed  upon  now ; it  is  continually  invading  one  fabric  after  another,  and 
machinery  mu.st  always  determine  the  wages  of  manual  labour;  if  a man  make 
a machine,  it  costs  him  so  much  money  as  capital;  the  interest  of  that  money 
amounts  to  so  much,  and  it  costs  him  so  much  in  the  working,  and  he  will  always 
determine  in  ids  own  mind  whether  that  madunery  costs  a neater  or  a smaller  sum 
than  so  many  labourers  producing  the  same  quantity  of  work,  and  he  will  take  that 
which  is  the  cheapest. 

698.  You  have  stated,  that  you  represent  here  eleven  thousand  persons,  who  are 
desirous  of  emigrating ; do  you  conceive  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  those 
eleven  thousand  persons,  to  prorluce  relief  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  removal  of  a single  individual  produces  a quantity  of 
relief  greater  than  the  amount  of  what  that  individual  earns,  and  if  one  thou.sand 
persons  are  removed,  it  will  produce  a greater  relief  than  tlie  suppo.sed  earnings  of 
two  tliousand  pcisons. 

699.  Will  you  explain  more  in  detail  your  reasons  for  that  opinion? — My  raison 
is  this ; the  principles  of  supply  and  demand  are  the  same  in  all  trades  (except  where 
artificial  restrictions  exist;)  when  there  are  more  than  agivennumberof  hands  required 
by  a manufacturer,  the  surplus,  having  no  employment,  will  otFer  to  labour  for  a 
smaller  sum  than  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  employment,  and 
precisely  according  to  the  number  of  that  surplii-s  will  the  wages  continue  to  de- 
crease, until  tliey  arri  ve  at  the  lo\ve.st  point  at  which  any  person  will  take  work,  that 
being  measured  by  the  mininum  cost  of  subsistence,  and  the  mode  tliat  may  exist 
of  getting  any  subsistence  from  any  other  quarter  in  addition  to  those  wages;  but 
tlie  removal  of  a number  of  those  surplus  hands,  and  likewise  of  a number  of  those 
tliat  are  at  present  in  employment,  will  cause  a greater  rise  in  wages  tlian  in  the  ratio 
of  the  wages  earned  by  the  persons  who  were  removed ; for  this  reason,  that  the 
master  nianuf*lurers,  instead  of  giving  every  one  less  than  his  brother  manufacturer, 
will  give  more,  in  order  to  have  die  advantage  of  his  workmen ; thus,  if  at  a given 
time  a manufacturer  pays  5 s.  but  cannot  employ  all  the  persons  who  ofter  to  work 

5 s.,  those  whom  be  cannot  cui|>lqy  having  no  other  mode  of  subsistence  but  tlie 
work  wl|ich  he  gives  put,  will  oflcr  to  do  U for  4 s.  1 1 d.,  he  may  then  employ 
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a certain  number;  a few  more  of  the  remainder  will  offer  to  work  for 4#.  lorf.,  or  Mr. 

4^.  9^.,  or  4^.  8rf.,  or  4^.  7 d , and  so  on  till  it  comes  down  to  such  a point  that  S.Nunkknte. 

the  waf^s  will  not  sustain  life,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  other  support  afforded  to  them ; ' ' 

but  on  the  removal  of  a number  of  those  surplus  hands,  and  also  of  those  at  present 
in  employment,  one  manufacturer  will  give  one  penny  more  to  get  the  labourers  of 
another  manufacturer,  and  that  manufacturer  again,  seeing  that  he  is  likely  to  lose 
his  labourers,  will  offer  three  halfpence  in  order  to  detain  them  ; and  that  principle 
will  go  on  till  the  wages  will  find  their  level  by  the  introduction  of  new  labourers  or 
the  return  of  old  ones. 

700.  Or  the  substitution  of  machinery  ?— Under  all  circumstances,  machinery 
invariably  governs  the  wages  of  manual  labour, 

701.  Will  not  the  rise  of  wages  you  contemplate  check  employment,  by  raising 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  ardcle  r — It  would  raise  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article  and  check  employment,  just  in  the  same  way  that  a duty  upon  any  particular 
article  will  cause  a smaller  quantity  to  be  sold  of  tliat  article  than  would  otiierwise 
Ite  sold. 

702.  With  respect  to  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  must  not  the  expense,  which 
is  now  in  point  of  fact  applied  in  aid  of  the  wages  of  labour,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration?— Of  course,  in  the  same  way  tliat  the  duties  which  are  paid  upon  articles 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 


703.  With  respect  to  the  emigration  of  any  parlies  under  those  circumstances, 
do  you  not  imagine  that  it  is  more  for  the  interest  of  the  emigrants,  and  more  for 
the  interest  of  the  community,  that  a settled  system  should  be  adopted,  underwhich 
the  whole  process  should  be  carried  on  under  some  responsible  person  or  persons, 
rather  than  by  leaving  it  to  the  accidental  choice  of  each  emigrant,  as  to  the  mode 
that  should  be  pursued  ? — I have  no  hesitation  in  answering  tliat  question  in  the 
affirmative ; but  if  it  refer,  as  I suppose  it  does,  to  time,  I must  add,  that  one  half 
of  the  people  who  petition  for  emigration  will  most  assuredly  perish  for  want  of 
subsistence,  should  the  measure  be  postponed  for  another  year,  till  plans  are  ma- 
tured and  perfected. 

704.  Supposing  that  those  persons  were  to  be  located  together,  locations  being 
prepared  for  them,  roads  being  made,  rations  being  procured,  and  all  the  cecessary 
assistance  being  given  to  them,  and  thafundcr  the  charge  of  responsible  persons; 
do  you  not  think  that  would  be  as  desirable  a mode  of  executing  the  object,  as  by 
scattering  those  |>ei‘sons  over  tlie  different  parts  of  the  North  American  provinces, 
where  tlieir  friends  n>ay  happen  to  be,  that  course  being  necessarily  attended  with 
mucli  additional  expense  in  transmitting  them  to  those  different  points  r — I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Canadian  population  to 
have  roads  made,  and  to  have  the  means  of  communication  ; but  I imagine  that 
lliose  persons,  anticipating  the  return  of  this  money  by  tlicmselves,  would  not  like 
that  largei-  expenses  should  be  incurred  Uian  were  necessary. 

705.  Supposing  that  no  expense  is  incurred  but  that  wliich  is  the  minimum  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  go  on  by  themselves,  and  to  prosper  after 
that  assistance  is  withdrawn;  would  they  object  to  paying  back  that  expense? — 
Not  in  the  least. 

706.  Are  you  not  aware,  with  respect  to  rationing  those  persons,  that  it  can  be 
done  ut  less  ex|)ense  upon  an  extended  scale,  llian  if  each  individual  had  to  cater 
for  himself  in  the  purchase  of  necessaries? — I cannot  reply  to  that  question ; I have 
no  personal  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 

707.  Are  vou  aware  of  wliat  is  meant  by  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  locating 
those  parties? — I think  I am. 

708.  Tliere  is  the  passage  from  this  country  to  Canada? — That  tliey  can  get 
chcajxir  than  government. 

709.  There  is  the  provisioning  during  the  voyage  ?— That  they  can  get  cheaper 
than  government. 

710.  Tliere  is  the  removal  of  them  from  the  place  of  debarkation  to  the  place  of 
tljcir  location? — Of  that  I have  no  knowledge. 

711.  There  is  the  finding  certain  implemcnis  which  are  necessary  for  settlers  in 
the  early  period  of  their  settlement  ? — Tiiat  I do  not  know  the  cost  of. 

7 1 2.  There  i.s  the  purchase,  perhaps,  of  a pig  or  a cow  ? — Tliat  they  would  very 
frequently  get  from  iheir  friends,  when  they  get  there. 

713.  Tliere  are  their  rations  for  a year,  or  a year  and  four  months,  for  the  pe;  iod 
during  which  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  he  provided  witli  food,  prior  to  their 
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''  ' 714.  With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  a pig,  you  say  it  would  be  better  that  they 

* should  receive  that  from  their  friends? — I believe  they  would  be  genei’ally  beltei* 

pleased  to  make  their  own  market  for  their  goods. 

715.  Would  not  the  addiliona)  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  removing 
them  from  the  place  of  debarkation  to  the  spot  where  their  friends  might  happen  to 
be  settled,  be  three  times  us  much  as  the  cost  of  a pig  whicli  was  bought  for  tliem 
under  any  circumstances  of  their  being  located  together,  without  that  separation? — 

I did  not  mean  that  they  should  purchase  the  pig  where  they  land,  and  take  it  with 
them  to  iheir  location,  but  that  wiien  they  got  to  their  location  they  would  get  from 
their  friends  a pig,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  out  01  their  surplus  stock. 

7j6.  Would  it  not  be  perfectly  impossible  to  carry  on  an  emigration  upon  an 
extended  scale,  with  the  plan  of  locating  each  person  at  the  point  wiiere  lie  might 
happen  to  have  friends  or  relations? — I could  not  give  a more  accurate  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  after  they  got  to  Canada,  than  by  simply  stating,  that 
those  who  have  gone  over  are  comfortable,  and,  in  some  instances,  would  help  those 
who  follow  them. 

7J7.  You  were  understood  in  an  early  part  of  your  evidence  to  say,  that  you 
thought  that  those  parties  had  better  be  removed  under  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  government  j you  are  understoo<!  now  to  say,  that  it  would  be  better  to  place 
money  in  the  hands  of  those  parties,  and  for  them  to  provide  for  themselves  ? — 
1 did  Dot  state  that  I wished  the  money  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  parties, 
I merely  wished  that  the  parties  might  have  some  of  the  most  respectable  men 
connected  with  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire  to  superintend  tlie  process  of  the 
emigration;  I mean  to  say,  that  with  local  friends  near  their  present  residencies 
superintending  embarkation,  those  persons  wouUi  most  assuredly  do  it  considerably 
cheaper  than  it  could  be  done  upon  any  scale  that  the  government  would  do  it 
upon. 

718.  Presuming  that  all  those  individuals  sincerely  wish  to  repay  the  government 
the  charges  of  their  removal  to  America,  is  there  uot  raiher  a feeling  of  jealousy  in 
their  minds  that  they  may  have  more  to  pay  hereafter  than  would  be  quite  con- 
venient to  them.- — There  is  such  a feeling. 

719.  Are  they  not  therefore  desirous  to  be  removed  upon  as  cheap  terms  as 
possible,  with  a view  to  lessen  that  future  payment? — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  would  most  gladly  emigrate  under  any  circumstances  from  their  present 
des]>erate  and  most  deplorable  condition,  bvit  lliey  would  like  to  find  out  the 
cheapest  mode  themselves  (as  they  have  to  repay  the  money)  in  preference  to 
having  it  done  according  to  what  are  usually  considered  the  practices  of  govern- 
ment 

720.  Supposing  that  their  friends  at  Glasgow  were  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of 
removal  (hat  was  adopted  was  tire  cheapest  and  the  most  proper  that  could  be 
adopted,  do  you  not  consider  that  in  that  case  the  emigrants  would  entirely  acquiesce? 
— They  would  perfectly  acquiesce  under  any  circumstances,  and  in  any  mode,  as 
I have  said  before. 

721.  You  stated  that  some  families  went  out  in  the  year  1820;  under  what 
circumstances  did  they  go  out? — ^'Fhere  were  local  committees  formed  in  Glasgow, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  facilitating  emigration ; those  committees  found  out 
a plan  of  sending  them  over  for  a much  smaller  sum  than  has  been  slated  in  Par- 
liament; I have  DO  liesitation  in  saying  that  instead  of  costing  20f.  a head,  they 
may  be  located  and  kept  for  about  12/.  a head  ; and  it  is  upon  tliat  ground,  as  well 
as  upon  a certain  fama  clamosa  against  government  practices,  lliat  they  would  rather 
do  it  by  their  own  means  with  government  money,  than  by  tlie  means  generally 
adopted  by  government. 

723.  Y ou  stated,  that  those  families  who  went  out  in  1 820,  have  written  home  to 
their  friends  in  Scotland,  stating  Uieir  condition  ? — They  have. 

723.  Whut  has  prevented  their  friends  in  Scotland  who  are  in  a state  of  distress, 
from  joining  them? — The  want  of  means. 

724.  Do  vou  know  any  particular  impediments  tlint  have  occurred  to  prevent 
a similar  emigration  to  that  which  took  place  in  1820? — There  are  many  jiersons 
who  would  have  gone  over  to  Canada,  being  possessed  of  a small  sum  of  money, 
wlio  cannot  now  go  over  with  tliat  sain  of  money,  because  by  an  Act  that  iias  lieen 
lately  passed,  insisting  upon  a certain  quantity  of  tonnage  to  every  passenger,  the 
expenses  of  emigration  have  been  increased  threefold,  utiil  the  result  is,  that  those 

wlio. 
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who,  having  two  or  three  [xjuucIb,  could  formeily  get  over  to  America,  cannot  get 
ver  now. 

7-2,5.  Therefore  you  are  of  opinion  that  llie  Acta  which  have  been  parsed,  regu- 
lating the  transport  of  those  persons,  since  i S20,  have  repressed  voluntary  emigra- 
tion ? — I am. 

72C.  Are  you  not  aware  tliat  the  success  of  an  emigrant  who  goes  without  any 
capital,  roust  depend  upon  the  demand  for  his  labour  when  he  arrives  ? — 1 suppose 
upon  natural  principles,  that  it  must  be  so ; hut  I know  there  have  been  few  emigrants 
wlio  have  gone  from  Scotland,  vvho  have  not  got  immediate  employment  for  their 
labour;  and  in  fact,  I believe  Uiere  is  a society  at  Quebec  for  Uie  purpose  of 
giving  some  little  encouragement  and  relict  to  those  that  are  in  that  destitute 
cotidiliun. 

727.  If  the  supply  of  labour  were  to  be  beyond  the  demand,  must  not  the 
inevitable  consequence  be,  tlial  those  persons  would  be  in  a situation  of  great 
distress? — The  supply  of  labour  in  Canada  can  never  be  beyond  the  demand,  for 
a length  of  time. 

728.  If  20,000  persons  were  landed  in  Canada  to-morrow,  without  one  angle 
farthing  of  capital,  do  you  mean  to  .state  tliat  there  is  such  a demand  for  their 
service  Uiat  they  would  all  find  employment? — I believe  if  they  could  not  find 
sufficient  employment,  they  would  find  facilities  for  removing  to  another  country 
near  at  hand. 

729.  Without  looking  at  so  large  an  emigration  as  one  of  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons, do  you  know  that  persons  at  present  resident  in  Glasgow  have  received 
letters  from  their  friends  who  have  emigrated  to  Canada,  recommending  them  to 
come  out? — ^Decidedly  so ; I am  in  possession  of  a great  quantity  of  inforuiatiou 
upon  that  subject;  the  letters  are  all  of  the  same  impwrt,  that  the  persons  who  have 
cone  over  are  comfortably  settled,  and  that  every  year  they  are  improving.  They 
began  at  the  lowest  point  of  very  hard  labour,  and  their  health  improved;  and 
they  are  in  comparatively  comfortable  circumstances.  One  old  man,  Uiat  went  over 
in  a state  of  great  infirmity  and  sickness,  wrote  iiack  to  his  friends,  after  he  liad  been 
four  years  tiiere,  tiial  be  was  worth  too/.;  he  has  a family  of  five  children. 

730.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Passengers  Act  were  repealed,  considerable 
voluntary  emigration  would  take  place  ? — I think  much  voluntary  emigration  would 
take  place ; but  not  among  the  parties  that  1 represent ; as  to  tltem,  it  is  of  little 
moment  wlietlier  the  passage  were  6 /.  or  Go  1. ; tliey  have  nothing. 

731.  Suppo.sing  it  to  be  admitted  that  no  unnecessary  expense  is  incurred  in 
locating  those  persons  in  such  a manner  that  they  are  likely  to  prosper,  do  you 
suppose  they  would  prefer  having  no  assistance,  and  being  called  upon  for  no  repay- 
ment, or  being  assisted  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or 
nine  years  being  called  upon  to  commence  the  payment  of  interest  upon  the  money 
originally  expended  in  ibcir  locafion? — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
would  most  cheerfully  subscribe  to  those  terms,  and  would  most  gratefully  acquiesce 
in  any  plan  for  repayment  of  interest  and  principal ; tliey  only  wish  to  be  token 
from  the  desperate  condition  in  wliich  they  are  at  present  placed. 

732.  You  have  staled,  that  if  a great  number  of  those  families  are  not  relieved 
before  a particular  day,  they  will  be  turnevl  into  the  streets  on  account  of  rent  ? — 
They  will  be  turned  out  of  their  houses;  because  their  landlords,  for  the  sake  of 
those  poor  men,  and  finding  tliat  their  present  condition  is  absolutely  a gradual 
death,  they  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  turning  them  out  by  wholesale.  1'herc 
is  a village,  the  whole  of  which  is  inhabited  by  weavers;  it  belongs  to  one  gen- 
tleman; Olid  that  gentleman  has  declared  liis  (ictermioatiun  to  turn  out  every 
one,  and  to  “roup'’  all  their  furniture,  and  to  throw  his  wretched  tenants  upon 
the  world. 


I March, 
18*7. 


733.  Are  Uiose  families  wiioHy  Scotch,  or  are  tliey  some  Scotch  and  some 
Irish r — They  are  principally  Scotch;  but  there  ai'e  many  Irish  in  the  Glasgow 
population. 

734.  Are  they  persons  who  have  resided  where  they  are  at  present  three  years  ?— 
Many  much  longer. 

735.  Have  you  formed  any  definite  opinion  with  reference  to  tlie  aggregate  num- 
ber of  the  parties  applying  for  emigration,  as  to  the  number  of  persons,  the  removal 
of  whom  would  tend  instantaneously  so  to  improve  tlie  condition  of  the  remainder, 
as  to  remove  tlie  great  causes  of  distr^  r — I do  nut  Utink  it  would  rctuove  the  causes 
of  distress  ; as  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  people,  I think  that  were  i ,000 
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Mr.  families  removed  only  at  a very  trifling  expense,  it  would  considerably  belter  the 
Tf'.S.Noriihoust.  remainder. 

' ' 73fi.  You  mean  1,000  families,  consisting  of  5,000  persons? — Yes. 

I March,  yjy.  Have  you  ever  visited  Irelaiui  ? — I tiave. 

* 738.  However  great  the  distress  may  be  at  Glasgow,  or  however  redundant  may 

be  the  population  in  its  neighbourhooil,  is  not  the  distress  in  Ireland,  and  the  re- 
dundant population  in  Ireland,  greater? — I have  not  been  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 

1 have  only  been  in  the  nortb  of  Ireland,  where  the  situation  of  the  people  is  very 
similar  to  the  situation  of  the  people  in  Glasgow. 

73g.  If  by  the  abstraction  of  1,000  families  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow, 
the  condition  of  the  remainder  of  the  working  population  was  improved  by  a rise  in 
wages,  have  you  any, doubt,  the  state  of  Ireland  remaining  the  same,  that  that 
vacuum  would  be  instantly  filled  up  from  that  quarter  ? — 1 have  much  doubt  that  the 
vacuum  would  be  instantly  filled  up  from  that  quarter,  because  the  rate  of  wages 
must  be  so  low,  for  some  time  to  come,  as  to  offer  little  temptation  even  to  an  Irish- 
man to  come  over. 

740.  Are  not  the  facilities  of  communication  between  Ireland  and  Glasgow  rapidly 
increasing  ? — They  are. 

741.  What  is  the  present  rate  of  a passage  from  Ireland  to  Glasgow  ?-— A steerage 
passage,  I believe,  they  very  frequently  get  for  about  two  or  three  shillings,  from 
Belfast  to  Glasgow. 

742.  Do  not  they  get  over  for  less  than  that  ?— Occasionally  they  may  have  got 
over  for  less. 

743.  You  have  stated  that  the  sum  necessary  to  support  a family  is  about  23/. 
a year,'  is  it  not  consistent  with  your  knowledge,  that  many  heads  of  families  are 
only  receiving 45.  6d.  or  5s.  per  week? — Much  less,  often. 

744.  Then  how  do  they  subsist? — By  charity,  or  they  partly  starve  ; that  is,  they 
pass  days  without  food. 

745.  What  leads  you  to  imagine  that  a rise  in  the  present  wages  at  Glasgow 
would  not  be  a temptation  to  the  labouring  poor  of  Ireland  to  go  there  ? — 1 do  not 
think  that  the  rise  for  sorhe  tinte  would  amount  to  so  much  as  to  enable  the  persona 
that  came  in  to  live. 

746.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact,  tliat  there  are  persons  wandering  over  the  face 
of  Ireland  without  any  employment,  or  without  any  means  of  honest  subsistence  ? — 
I believe  lhata  great  part  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is  unemployetl. 

747.  Consequently  any  employment  at  any  wages,  however  low,  in  Scotland,  would 
be  better  than  their  present  condition  in  Ireland  ? — 1 do  not  think  if  they  were  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  weavers  at  Glasgow,  that  tlieir  situation  would  be  better  than 
at  present ; they  live  in  Ireland,  and  they  could  do  no  more,  after  they  had  learnt  to 
weave,  in  Glasgow. 

748.  You  say  that  the  weaver  at  Glasgow  has  some  employment,  and  some  wages, 
and  you  admit  that  part  of  the  ))Opulation  in  Ireland  have  no  employment  and  no 
wages;  therefore,  would  not  their  flowing  into  Glasgow  to  receive  some  employment 
and  some  uages,  belter  the  condition  of  that  Irish  population  ? — I do  not  know  liiat 
it  would  better  their  condition,  because  if  in  Scotland  they  cannot  get  so  much  as  to 
sustain  nature  by  their  wages,  seeing  that  they  are  sustained  by  some  means  or  other 
in  Ireland,  I think  they  would  not  be  better  oft'  in  Scotland  than  they  are  in 
Ireland. 

749.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  year  tSai  there  was  a Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  Emigration  in  Glasgow  ? — I am  ; but  I was  not  in  Glasgow  in  that  year. 

750.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge,  that  in  that  year  that  Committee 
transported  to  America  1 ,883  individuals  for  5,485/.,  at  the  rate  of  3 /.  } 8 a.  per 
head? — I believe  they  did. 

751.  That  was  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Passengers  Act  ? — Yes  it  was. 

752.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  those  1,883  individuals  upon  their  landing? 
— [ believe  tlie  majority  of  them  are  still  in  Canada. 

753.  Have  they  any  location  r— They  located  themselves. 

754.  Were  they  absorbed  bv  the  demand  for  labour  in  that  country  upon  their 
landing? — Yes;  and  Canada  had  a continual  accession  of  emigrants  year  by  year, 
till  the  passing  of  that  impolitic  Act. 

755.  Are  you  aware  what  has  been  the  average  rate  of  a passage  to  America, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Passengers  Act  ? — I have  heard  that  it  is  six  or  seven  pounds, 
including  provisions. 

756.  If 
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756.  If  the  Passengers  Act  were  repealed.,  uud  the  expense  of  a passage  to  Mr. 

America  thereby  diminished,  although  those  destitute  individuals  whom  you  repre-  ^forthhoutt. 

sent  could  not  emigrate  in  that  way,  have  you  any  doubt  that  persons  in  great  ' 

poverty,  but  one  degree  belter,  and  having  some  small  capital,  would  find  means  to  * M«eb, 
emigrate  themselves? — I believe  that  many  would.  ’ 

757.  And  llie  entire  population  in  this  country  would  be  diminished  exactly  in 
tlie  same  proportion  as  if  those  destitute  individuals  were  removed  ? — 1 do  not  say 
that;  because  those  destitute  individuals  form  an  immense  mass  of  the  population, 
and  the  proportion  that  would  gradually  remove  would  be  small  compared  with 
them ; and  during  the  operation  of  the  removal  of  those  persons,  the  principle  of 
population  would  continue  to  increase  the  number  of  the  wretched,  for  in  proportion 
as  people  become  more  wretched,  the  population  increases;  1 mean  to  say,  that 
when  men  are  reckless  and  desperate  in  their  character,  ther  do  not  look  for  im- 
provement in  their  social  condition,  and  they  take  the  only  enjoyment  they  have  in 
their  power,  viz.  sexual  indulgence — they  many  ; hence,  m the  worst  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  Lancashire,  population  more  rapidly  increases  than  in  places  where  the 
people  are  belter  06'. 

758.  Having  considered  this  subject  attentively,  can  you  slate  tliat  it  is  your 
opinion,  that  applying  the  remedy  of  emigration  to  England  or  Scotland,  and  apply- 
ing no  remedy  to  the  surplus  population  of  Ireland,  would  produce  any  important 
national  result  ? — I believe  tlie  national  result  would  be  tnumcnmry ; and  I believe 
that  emigration  would  not  produce  half  the  advantages  which  the  rwuction  of  many 
duties  would  produce,  in  giving  employment  to  die  population.  1 could  instance 
the  fact  of  one  duty,  namely,  the  duty  on  printed  goods,  which  amounts  to  about 
4</.  |>er  square  yard ; die  average  price  of  a piece  of  printed  goods  is  %d.  per  yard, 
and  as  those  printed  goods  are  purchased  very  much  by  servant  girls,  and  people  of 
that  sort,  to  whom  expense  is  an  object,  there  certainly  would  be  a greater  quantity 
sold  if  that  ^d.  per  square  yard  were  taken  off ; and  I believe  that  tlie  decrease  of 
duties  upon  manufactured  goods  generally  would  be  a greater  and  a more  perma- 
nent national  good  than  emigration. 

759.  But  if  emigration  is  to  be  taken  up  as  a national  object,  and  the  means  for 
it  supplied  by  the  national  funds,  do  you  conceive  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  to  be  the 
point  where  the  population  is  most  redundant? — I believe  that  Irelantl  is  the  point 
where  the  population  is  most  redundant ; but  I have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as 
my  opinion,  Aat  Scotland  is  the  point  where  the  emigration  ought  to  commence, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  Scotch  are  a people  who  have  been  long  accustomed 
lo  independent  habits ; that  they  have  never,  till  recently,  been  in  their  present  truly 
wretched  condition ; that  they  are  not  so  reckless  as  the  Irish  generally  are,  and 
llmt  to  them  it  is  more  acute  misery  to  be  dependent  on  charity,  than  it  is  to  the 
Irish  ; and  that  the  Irish  people,  from  being  long  habituated  to  wretchedness,  might, 
in  point  of  charity  and  good  feeling,  be  suffered  raibcr  to  remain  for  some  lime 
longer  in  that  condition,  than  tliat  tlie  Scotch  should  be  suffered  to  gel  into  the  horrid 
circumstances  that  the  Irish  have  been  so  long  in. 

760.  You  state,  thatihe  great  distress  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood  is  among 
the  hand-loom  weavers? — It  is. 

761.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  duly  on  printed  goods  is  a protection  to  hand- 
loom  weaving? — I consider  no  tax  to  he  a protection,  as  it  throws  back  upon  the 
{jrotected  class  those  whom  tlie  prohibition  renders  destitute. 

762.  Are  you  not  aware  Uiat  variegated  jiattenis  can  be  wrought  by  the  hand 
loom,  which  cannot  be  wrought  by  the  power-looui  r — Yes. 

7(13.  Consequently  when  a variegated  pattern  is  desired  on  a web  wrouglit  by  the 
|)ower-loom,  it  must  go  to  die  print-field? — I mean  to  say,  tliat  if  a {lerson  has 
^s.  in  his  pocket,  who  wishes  to  purchase  au  article  the  price  of  which  is  8^.  upon 
which  there  is  a duty  of  4«.,  if  tliat  duty  were  removed,  he  or  she  might  purchase 
tliat  article,  which  otherwise  they  could  not  do. 

764.  Do  you  not  think  Uiat  emigrants  who  have  friends  already  located  in  Canada 
would  greatly  prefer  being  allowed  to  locate  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  friends? — I do  believe  it. 

765.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  emigrants  would  greatly  prefer  that  even  a ks.s 
amount  of  expenditure  should  be  incurred  in  their  location,  if  tliey  were  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  sites,  than  that  a greater  degree  of  assistance  should  be  nlVunlrd 
by  the  State,  coupled  with  the  condiiiou  of  placing  themselves  where  Uie  State 
might  point  out? — I do. 
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7n6,  Do  you  not  believe  tliat  in  addition  to  that,  the  emigrant  could  locate 
himeeir,  if  allowed  to  do  so  in  his  own  way,  at  a much  less  .sum  ol'  money  than  the 
State  could  do  it  for? — I have  already  stated,  that  so  far  as  regards  conveying 
himself  to  Canada,  I think  he  could;  but  as  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
expenses  in  Canada,  I must  bow  to  the  opinion  of  others  in  this  Committee,  who 
have  more  knowledge  upon  the  subject 

767.  Do  3?ou  not  believe  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thoosands  of  emigrants  have 
in  fact  located  themselves  in  Canada  with  the  assistance  of  their  friends,  upon  very 
small  sutns  of  money  ? — I know  that  to  be  tlie  fact 

768.  Some  perhaps  with  no  money  al  all  ?— I do  not  know  that  to  be  tlte  fact. 

769.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  settlement  fees  required  in  Canada? 
— I am  not 

770.  Nor  with  the  rate  at  which  land  is  sold  ? — I understood  it  was  given  away. 

771.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  if  the  offer  were  made  to  those 
weavers  in  Glasgow  and  its  neiglibourhood,  that  tliey  should  be  taken  over  and 
landed  in  Quebec,  and  receive  no  further  assistance,  that  they  would  prefer  accept- 
ing that  offer,  finding  their  own  way  to  their  friends  and  settling  tliemsclves,  to 
receiving  assistance  upon  the  principle  of  a minimum  of  subsistence  being  ^ven 
to  them  with  reference  to  ultimate  repayment? — Certainly  not;  they  are  in  such 
a wretched  state,  that  they  mtist  have  some  assistance  rendered  in  Canada  by 
whoever  takes  them  over. 

772.  You  were  understood  to  state,  that  the  friends  of  those  parties  are  willing 
to  assist  in  their  location ; consequently  upon  an  opportunity  being  giren  for  a emn- 
iminication  to  their  friends,  tlial  they  were  to  be  landed  in  Quebec,  foi'  example, 
upon  a particular  day,  do  you  conceive  that  those  weavers  would  rather  trust  to  the 
assistance  of  their  friends,  not  making  themselves  responsible  for  any  return  of 
money  whatever,  or  that  they  would  prefer  to  l>e  settled  upon  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Robinswi’s  emigrations  in  1823  and  1825  r— I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  would  prefer  some  certain  assistance. 

773.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  has  never  been  contemplated  to  ^ve  any  assist- 
ance to  tlie  emigrants  that  was  not  reduced  to  the  least  amount  that  is  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  emigrants  so  settled  ? — I wish  that  all  objections  to 
emigration  may  be  done  away  with  by  proposing  the  very  cheapest  plan  that  can  be 
stat^  to  Parliament;  and  I think  that  the  plans  that  have  been  pursued  already  by 
those  local  societies  have  been  shown  to  be  so  exceedingly  cheap,  and  so  much  below 
the  sum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Peel,  that  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  one  very  great 
impediment  in  the  way  of  emigration  would  be  removed,  if  those  plans  were 
adopted. 

774.  You  are  understood  to  have  stated  in  answer  to  a question  put  to  you,  that 
you  think  the  emigrants  themselves  would  prefer  not  to  receive  assistance  after  their 
arrival  in  Canada,  but  to  be  placed  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  tlieir  friends,  and  to 
rely  upon  the  assistance  of  those  friends? — What  I meant  to  say  was,  tliat  the 
emigrants,  like  many  other  men,  would  be  very  glad  to  be  tlie  judges  of  their  own 
mode  of  expenditure;  as  they  would  have  to  repay  the  money  advanced  to  them, 
tliey  would  like  to  have  the  hiring  of  the  vessels,  and  any  thing  of  that  sort,  in  their 
own  coimnittees,  or  committees  of  gentlemen  whom  they  know;  and  probably  by 
that  means  they  would  save  the  repayment  of  half  tlie  money  that  government 
would  otherwise  expend ; I mean  to  say,  if  government  would  establish  local  com- 
mittees, similar  to  the  committees  that  have  already  existed  in  Glasgow,  there  is 
a general  feeling  that  the  business  would  be  done  at  a considerably  smaller  expense 
than  government  would  be  put  to. 

775.  Do  you  mean  to  slate,  that  the  details  of  the  location  of  those  emigrants 
in  Canada,  and  their  necessary  expenses  in  that  country,  would  be  better  managed 
by  a Glasgow  committee  than  they  would  be  by  a general  Emigration  Committee, 
supposing  such  were  to  be  appointed  r — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tliat  1 believe 
it  would  be  cheaper  done  by  local  committees,  who  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  details ; there  is  as  much  known  about  Canada  by  those  local  com- 
mittees at  Glasgow,  as  is  known  by  tlie  government. 

776.  What  practical  course  would  you  propose  - — Tlie  practical  course  I would 
propose  would  be  simply  this,  to  get  some  respectable  gentlemen  in  Glasgow 
voluntarily,  without  any  ex|>ense,  to  give  their  assistance ; tliere  are  many  respect- 
able gemlerneii  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  who  would  give  the  most  cordial 
assistant  without  any  expense ; they  would  themselves  look  after  it;  they  would 
get  the  intended  emigrants  their  food,  aud  whatever  was  iicccssarv  for  their  passage ; 

and 
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and  they  would  hire  vessels  near  Gla^ow  at  a much  cheajwr  rate,  and  in  a manner  Mr. 

much  more  agreeable  to  the  emigrants,  than  the  emigrants  would  consider  the 

government  could  do.  ' — ‘ 

777.  Wliat  should  be  done  after  they  land  ? — After  they  land,  all  further  assist-  ' W«rrh, 

ance  should  be  left  to  tlie  government.  ' '' 

778.  Admitting  that  Uieir  removal  from  Glasgow  were  to  be  effected  under  the 
management  of  local  committees,  up  to  the  period  of  their  loading  in  Canada,  you 
are  understood  distinctly  to  state,  that  witli  respect  to  the  remaining  expense, 
the  emigrants  would  be  prepared  to  trust  to  the  mode  of  assistance  sanctioned  by 
this  Committee,  or  sanctionetl  by  Parliament,  that  being  the  lowest  that  was  deemed 
to  be  compatible  with  their  welfare? — Most  cheerfully. 

779.  In  the  event  of  a subscription  being  made  in  aid  of  the  emigration  of  those 
persons,  do  you  suppose  llie  persons  subscribing  would  not  endeavour  to  remo/e 
the  class  that  they  thought  was  the  most  useless,  out  of  their  neighbourhood  ? — Of 
course. 

780.  Y ou  said,  that  you  conceived  the  power-loom  was  a source  of  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large,  although  it  contributed  to  cause  distress  in  certain  local  districts ; 
do  you  suppose  that  those  local  districts  would  consider  that  it  rather  devolved  upon 
the  country  at  large,  than  upon  those  local  districts,  to  aid  the  emigration  of  those 
persons? — I know  that  is  the  general  opinion  in  the  west  of  Scotland ; the  general 
opinion  is,  that  if  those  persons  were  removed,  they  ought  not  to  be  removed  by 
any  further  burthen  upon  the  already  too-cbaritable  gentlemen  of  the  district,  but 
that  they  should  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  tim  nation  at  large. 

781.  Do  you  suppose  tliat  such  persons,  so  subscribing  to  assist  tlie  era’igration, 
would  require,  or  would  expect  to  havesome  means  provided  of  preventing  an  undue 
accumulation  of  population,  not  natives  of  the  country? — I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  as  improvement  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  labouring  men,  popula- 
tion will  have  a check,  upon  the  principles  I have  already  stated,  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

782.  Is  tliere  not  a great  appreliension,  if  you  were  to  remove  that  part  of  tlie 
Scotch  population  who  petition  for  emigration,  that  their  places  would  be  liable 
instaiUly  to  be  filled  n p by  Irish,  if  some  steps  were  not  taken  to  guard  against  that  ? — 

Certainly,  .such  is  the  general  apprehension ; but  I do  not  believe  it  would  be  the 
fact,  that  is  to  siiy,  instantly. 

783.  You  stated,  that  at  a place  which  you  know,  the  whole-  of  the  weava-s 
would  be  turned  out  of  their  houses  by  the  proprietors,  on  a certain  day ; you  stated 
also,  that  tlicre  was  no  parish  fund,  out  of  which  the  able-bodied  persons  could  be 
supplied  ; what  would  be  the  consequences  to  those  persons,  could  they  -emirate 
to  other  parts  of  Scotland? — There  is  no  possible  mode  of  relief  to  which  those 
persons  could  resort ; they  could  go  to  no  trade  in  Scotland,  for  every  trade  is  filled 
up;  and  likewise,  I understand,  eveiy  trade  in  England;  the  weaver  is  in  that 
peculiar  conditiou,  that  lie  can  turn  his  labour  to  nothing,  except  the  very  lowest 
offices;  they  may  get  a little  out-door  work  ; I have  seen  their  hands  lacerated  ex- 
ceedingly. by  earning  sixjrence  a day  at  breaking  stoues. 

7S4.  Do  you  think  there  is  a redundance  of  population  of  native  Scotcli,  or  do 
you  tiiink  it  is  owing  to  ibe  influx  of  Irish? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  a re- 
dundant population  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  were  taxation  abated,  and  restric- 
tions nbulished ; nut  even  with  all  the  Irish  that  come  into  Scotland. 

785.  Do  you  think,  if  the  Irish  population  were  removed  from  Lanarkshire  and 
Renfrewshire,  that  there  tlien  would  not  be  sufficient  employment  for  the  weavers, 
by  allowing  them  to  take  the  country  labour,  instead  of  that  Irish  population? — 

I believe  tliat  country  labour  is  too  much  supplied  at  present,  and  cannot  say 
whether  there  would  or  would  not  be  sufficient. 

786.  If  the  Irish  were  removed,  would  that  destroy  tbe  proportion? — I believe 
if  the  whole  of  the  Irish  were  removed,  it  would  certainly  destroy  the  proportion  ; 
but  I tiiink  it  would  be  much  more  desirable  that  the  Scotch  should  be  removed, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  tlimn  have  friends  in  Canada. 

[TfieJ'otlowhig  Kstimalt  and  Statements  -u'cre  delivered and  veudi\ 
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Mr. 

IK.  S.  ^urthhtmye. 

t March,  No.  >. 

1827. 

ESTIMATE,  allowing  the  Quantity,  Price,  and  different  kinds  of  Articiea  consumed,  orExpeoie 
incurred  by  employed  as  a Weaver,  and  considered  as 

a workman,  when  his  average  wages,  during  the  year  1815,  were  £.42.  51.  per 

annum ; the  lowest  rate  of  wa^  during  the  year  being  19  «.  per  week,  and  the  highest  rate 
18 1.  per  week ; hours  of  working,  from  14  to  16  hours  per  day. 


The  number  of  persons  in  the  family  were, — 

£. 

1.  d. 

1 Mon,  whose  average  wages  per  annum  were  .... 

42 

5 - 

1 Woman,  who  during  the  year  contributed  by  her  labour  to  the^ 
annual  income  .-.-.....j 

5 

>7  - 

3 Children,  none  of  whom  were  able  to  contribute  any  thing  towardsi 
the  annual  income  ..-■--...j 

- 

Total  sum  of  wages  annually  received  by  a Weaver!  . 
and  his  Wife  ......  .j  *• 

3 — 

By  5 ells  per  day  weaving,  a i20o|  Lawn  Cord,  a'6|(/.  per  ell,! 
after  deducting  odd  days,  being  annually  ...  - -j 

£. 

43 

t.  d, 
5 - 

Wife  employed  at  wiiidbg  yam,  a*  3^.  per  spindle,  earning  9/3  per! 
week,  or  Bnoually 

5 

>7  - 

£. 

48 

» - 

ANNUAL  EXPENDtrUIlE. 


Articles  produced  at  Home,  and  coniuiaed  in  household  use : 


Qinntlty. 

52  qui^ern  loaves 
104  pecks,  a'  81b. 'I 
per  peck  -J 
78  pec^  a'  401b.] 
per  peck  -J 
o'  t d.  per  week  - 
5s  lb.  at  93  oz.  • 
4tC  quarts,  a*  id.! 

per  quart  -J 
I gallon  - 
1561b.  - - 

59  lb. 

81  gallons  - 
5 Caru,  a’  13  ewU 
39  lb.  a‘  8rf. 
l<i  lb. 

59  lb. 


59  lb. 

I gallon 

5|Jb- 


Wheal  Bread 
Oatmeal 


Vegetables  of  any  kind,  except  Potatoes  • 
Butter  ....... 

Milk 


fi  »»• 


British  Spirits 
Butcher  Meet 
Salt  - . ■ 

Oil  for  light  (foreign) 
Coals  ... 
Soap  ... 
Soda  . 

Starch  - 
Barley,  for  broth 


Total  Household  Expenses  more  generally!  . 
connected  with  Home  productions  • .J 


Colonial  Productions : 


Sugar 

Rum 

Coffee 

Indigo 


Total  Colonial  Productions  • £. 
Foreign  I*roductions: 


Total  lluuruliold  Expenses 


1 19  - 

- 9 - 

- 13  - 

- 9 2 
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Household  Expenses  brought  forward  • | 
Expense  of  Clotbmg : 

WooUen  - 

Cotton  (foreign)  - 
Leatlicr  . ...  . 

Hnts  and  Haberdashery,  nut  included^ 
in  the  foregoing  charges 

Total  expense  of  Clothing  • £. 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Tear  and  wear  of  furniture 
Rent  of  House  .... 

Direct  tax«  ..... 

Water  rent  . . - . , 

Church  Seats,  rent  .... 

Education  for  Children  ... 

Chaises  for  Medical  auendance 

Total  Miscellaneous  Expenses  - £. 


G 19 


Total  ExPEuniTUBE  - 
Total  Ikcomb 

. 

5* 

48 

3 3 

9 - 

Difference 

- £. 

4 

> 3 

appears  tliat  _ , 

£.4.  IS.  3<f.  more  than  tus  income.  Tm  he  was  enabled  to  do  from  having  something 


From  the  above  Statement  it  ( 
r.4.  IS.  3<f.  more  than  bis  income, 
n bond,  and  also  allowing  himself  to  run  a little  ii 


1815  expended 


INCOME  and  EXPENDtrUBE  of  said  Family  in  1896: 

One  Man  weaving  a t2|oo  Lawn  Bord,  a'  per  ell,  elU  per  day  of) 
16  hours  length,  being  annually  ........ j 

A Wife  winding  yam  at  a redaction,  earning  annually  .... 


£.  s.  d. 
15  15  - 

3 15 


Three  Cbil^n  to  support,  who  earn  nothing 


Total  yearly  Income 

ig  10  lo 

Expended  for  Oatmeal,  Potatoes,  Salt,  and  other  food 

£.  s.  d. 

Lowest  expense  for  wear  and  tear  of  weaving  materials,  andl 
other  charges  connected  with  working,  a^i/3  weekly  -/ 

3 S ~ 

15  IS  - 

Leaving  for  House*rent,  Clothing,  direct  Taxes,  Sickness,  Births,!  . 
Burials,  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction,  &c.  &c.  &c.  • - .j  ' 

3 »5  10 

tf.  B. — It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  expenditure  of  i8s6.  Provisions  being  pro* 
cured  by  trifles,  and  many  mean  shifts  had  recourse  to,  to  perpetuate  existence. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  of  the  following  Articles  during  the  Years 


Oatmeal,  per  peck  of  8 lb.  ... 

Barley,  per  lb.-**-- 
Potatoes,  per  peck  of4lb.  ... 

Beef,  per  lb.  of  oz.  - * - 

Wheat  Bread,  per  quartern  loaf  - 
Butter,  per  lb.  of  99  oz.  • • • 

Salt,  per  lb.  - - - - - -I  - _a||  ..-.j 

Soan.perlb. 

Coals,  per  cart  of  19  cwt.  ... 

Sugar,  per  lb.  . - • . • 

Tea,  per  

British  Spirits,  per  gallou  ... 

Coffee,  per  lb.  • • . • . 

I 
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Mr. 

ir,  S.  tiorlhhoute. 


1 Martb, 
1817. 


Slatcment,  No.  2. 

THE  following  is  a List  of  the  WORK  of  20  WEAVERS,  taken  as  tlicj  were  inserted  In  the 
Books  of  B certain  Wareliouse. 


Description  of  work,  Light  Muslins,  from  a se"  to  a 14^’*  Kecd. 


Statement,  No.  3. 


Weaver  in  Anderston,  after  being  two  weeks  out  of  employment,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  procure  for  work  a Double  Damask  Shawl  from  on  the  21st  October,  and 

finished  it  on  the  i8th  November,  1826,  being  4 weeks. 


£.  s.  d. 

60  Ells,  a’  5 d.  per  ell,  amounts  to  ... 

£.  r.  d. 

1 5 - 

Deduct  tor  Ltrawboy’s  wages,  a/  per  week  > • 1 

- 8 - 

Loom  rent,  Dressing,  &c.  1/6  • d°  - • | 

- 6 ~ 

- 14  - 

Leaving  him  for  four  weeks  subsistence 

- ■ £. 

- 11  - 

Statement,  No.  4. 

Three  Cases— of  First,  Second  and  Third-rate  Workmen;  employed  at  the  beat  of  light 
Fancy  Work.— Taken  from  the  Watehouse  Books. 
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Mr. 

IF.  S.  Nortihoute. 


Statement,  No.  5. 

Weaver,  readins  in  Sampson’s  Land,  CIieapsidc.«treet  Anderston,  weaves  a 
10”*  5/4  Jaconet  a’  i^d.  per  elt.  I'iniabes  a web  of  lGS{  ells  long  in  4 weeks  and  3 days. 


£.  i.  d. 

i6a{  EUs,  a’  per  ell,  amounts  to  - • • 

£•  t.  d. 

1 1 a - 1 

Deduct  foe  loom  rent,  dressing,  &c.  • 

- 5 7l 

Beaming,  4iif.  Twisting,  fid. 

- - 10^ 

Oil  for  light,  6 d.  per  week 

- * 3 

To  support  himself,  a Wife  and  two,Cbi1dren 

- 13  3e 

March, 

lb«7- 


As  nciliicr  wife  nor  children  earn  any  Uiing,  the  whole  family  must  be  supported  on  a/li  per 
wecki  for  which  sum  they  can  procure— 

£.  t.  tf. 

One  peck  of  inferior  Meal 
One  peck  of  Potatoes  • 

Coals,  4f  rf.  Salt,  yrf.  5 


£. 


works  every  lawful  day  from  7 o'clock  iu  the  morning  till  to  o’clock  at  night, 
subsisting  upon  half  a pound  of  meal  and  oae  pound  of  potatoes. 

The  above  statement  can  he  attested  by  a number  of  respectable  householders  in  the 
aeighbotirhood.  , 


Statement,  No.  6. 

COPY  of  a LETTER  from  a respectable  Agent  in  the  Country,  to  his  Monufaoturer. 

“ Sir, 

*'  Aouebablb  to  youn  request  by  my  fneud  on  Friday,  I have  taken  a view  of  the  Wages  of 
IS  ordinary  Weavers  during  3 months,  commencing  luu  August  and  ending  10th  November 
1 8u6  i and  to  make  die  Statement  as  correct  as  possible,  from  the  various  desaiptions  of  work 
done  here  (though  all  are  allowed  to  be  nearly  alike  pmd)  yet  there  is  a difference  in  those  with 
mounting,  nr  in  other  words,  fancy  lappets,  with  those  lappets  that  are  only  plain,  t have  token 
part  of  each  description,  mid  done  by  6 married,  and  6 unmarried  persons,  and  find  the  Weekly 
Average  to  be  only  5*.  6d. 

<*  As  I wus  not  satisfied  with  the  above,  I took  other  1 2 Hands,  6 of  which  at  plain  lappets, 
and  0 who  have  veins,  tweels,  6cc,  and  found  the  Average  to  be,  weekly,  only  4s.  g d. ; and  there 
were  cone  of  the  above  Appreutiees. 

(signed)  “ Agent.” 


Statement,  No.  7. 


in  the  employ  of  weaves  on  1 1**  heavy  Check,  is  a ^nt-raie 

workman,  and  generally  toils  16  hours  per  day ; has  t |d.  per  ell,  each  web  1G8  ells  long;  can 
finish  tS  webs  in  the  year.  The  produce  for  winding  to  each  web  is  4s.  8d.— Has  a Wife  and 
3,  Children. 


Yearly  Income  . - . . . 

. . £. 

3 8 - 

Loom  expenses,  at  i/C  weekly  • - - ' 

3 18  - 

Police  dues  - 

- 4 6 

Rond  money 

- 9 - 

Water  money 

- 5 - 

6 


Leaving  for  Subsistence  and  Clothing  • £.  j 1 1 to  0 


*37- 


1 3 
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Statement,  No.  8. 

INCOME  and  EXPENDITURE  of  a Family,  the  Man  employed  os  an  Assietanl  Tenter : Year  l8aC. 




INCOME. 

1 

£.  s.  d. 
6 16  - 
3 »8  - 

residing  in  Gnllowgatc,  ts'i 
employed  as  an  assistant  tenter  in  a power-  | 

£.  *.  d. 

411- 
9 1 9 

- 17  4 

- 4 4 

loom  factory ; it  eonsidered  a Jirri  rate  1 
workman  in  that  branch,  and  receives  los.  1 
per  week  as  stated  wages,  and  did  so  duriog  1 
the  year  iSid  • Total  yearly  Income  - J 

36  - - 

His  wife,  who  contributed  by  her  labour  i/6\ 

t 18  6 

per  week,  or  yearly  . , - -J 

- 16  6 
33  4 10 
4 10  - 

j 15  - 

Incohe  per  annum  - £. 

39  »8  - 

1 3 - 

■"^^^SPEXUITtlRE  - - - £. 

33  IS  10 

33  13  10 

Difference  In  arrear  • £. 

3 14  10 

Quantity. 


EXPKKDITUKE. 


78  peeks,  a'  1 /8 

78  d*  - - 

3S5  quuti 
5s  qiurtenit  - 
36  lbs.  a'  8 J. 


84  oirt.  a’  sjC)\ 
pet  cut  - •/ 1 

4 pbu,  a’  1/6 


Potatoes,  a’  1/  per  peck  - 
Milk,  a*  3 rf.  per  quart  - 
Wheat  Bread,  a’  q\  d.  per  q*  - 
Soap  - 

Starch,  I d.  per  week  - 
Other  waslitng  charges  * 

Coals  - - - - • 


for  Proriuons  - 

House-rent  and  City  taxes 
Interest  on  furniture  valued 
90 1,  at  5 per  cent  per  ann , ^ 
Deduction  on  wages  for  inability 
Medicines  and  medical  attend^ ' 
once  - - . . 

Shoes  for  the  family 


Total  - £. 


JohnTait  zx\d  JameaWilson,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


John  7’oif 
and 

Jume*  fVUiim. 

- Uiv,  pu.  puss.  U1  JWU.  will..  ..  VW.M.M. 

1 March  years  you  would  liave  no  objection  to  bind  yourself  to  pay  interest  for  the  money 

1837.  ’ so  originally  advanced  ?— None  at  all,  that  is  what  we  wish ; we  wish  it  as  a loan, 
not  as  a gratuity. 

789.  Of  course  you  would  be  desirous  that  every  expense  that  could  po.ssibly  be 
avoided  should  be  avoided  in  your  location  in  Canada? — Certainly,  because  the 
less  expense  that  is  laid  out  in  taking  us  out,  the  less  there  will  be  to  repay,  as  we 
look  upon  it  as  certain  that  we  must  repay  it. 

790.  But  at  the  same  time,  although  you  very  naturally  wish  that  the  expense 
should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  degree,  you  do  not  mean  to  object  to  such 
expense  as  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  prosper,  by  giving  you  assistance  in  the 
earlier  period  of  your  emigration  ? — Certainly ; what  is  useful  to  us  in  agricultural 
implements  and  subsistence  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  well-being,  becavise  unless 
we  have  a good  foundation  we  cannot  expect  to  have  success. 

791.  Supposing  you  are  taken  out  at  the  least  expense  possible,  that  you  are  pro- 
visioned during  your  passage  there  at  the  least  expense  compatible  with  your  health, 
that  you  are  taken  to  your  location  at  the  least  expense,  tliat  you  have  implements 
found  for  you  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  b consbtent  with  the  goodness  of  them,  that  you 
are  rationed  at  as  low  a rate  as  b compatible  with  your  health,  and  that  in  general 
you  receive  only  that  degree  of  assistance  whicli  is  necessary  to  give  you  a chance 
of  prospering  there ; do  you  feel  any  objection  to  pledge  yourself,  at  a future  period 
to  repay,  or  in  other  words,  to  pay  interest  upon  the  money  so  advanced  to  your— • 
We  have  no  objection  to  those  terms ; and  indeed  the  persons  tliat  we  represent  are 
waiting  anxiously  for  somellting  of  the  kind,  and  would  be  happy  to  hear  that  on 
these  conditions  they  would  get  some  relief. 

792.  Supposing  you  had  the  choice  given  to  you,  eitiier  to  be  assisted  in  forming 
your  settlement  at  as  low  a rate  of  expense  as  can  possibly  be  incurred,  upon  the 
terms  of  making  repayment  for  the  money  advanced  ; or  to  have  no  assistance,  and 
to  be  left  to  shift  for  yourselves  after  your  landing  in  Canada,  without  being  called 
upon  to  make  any  return  ; which  would  you  prefer?— We  would  like  the  first  con- 
dition 


787.  (To  Tait.) — W HAT  is  your  employment? — I am  a weaver. 

788.  The  Committee  understand  that  if  funds  were  to  be  advanced  from  any 
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dition  better,  that  is,  of  advancing  the  means  as  a loan,  and  diat  we  would  re-  Jnhx  Tait 
pay  it.  and 

793.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  you  would  be  able  to  JVUtM. 

make  a repayment?— According  to  the  correspondence  we  have  wiili  those  that  ' " 

have  gone  before,  and  the  j^ersonal  knowledge  of  some  that  have  recently  come  home  * 

to  take  away  their  families  in  the  spring,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  we  will  ' 
be  most  successful ; indeed  most  of  those  that  have  gone  out  before  were  weavers, 
and  they  state  in  their  letters,  that  now  they  arc  almost  independent ; I would  name 
one  person,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  out-doors  labour,  of  the  name  of  Carswell, 
he  went  out  to  the  township  of  Ramsey  in  the  year-  1821,  he  has  been  there  since; 
he  said  he  had  eight  dollars  when  he  left  Greenock  to  go  out  on  his  passage ; he  was 
Hfteen-pcnce  in  debt  when  he  was  established  upon  his  land ; with  the  government 
assistance,  and  with  his  own  perseverance,  he  has  accumulated  a good  stock  on  bis 
ground. 

794.  What  is  his  stock  worth? — I never  heard  it  estimated,  but  he  said  he  had 
as  much  subsistence  as  would  serve  liim  for  two  years;  and  he  sold  as  much  as 
carried  him  home,  and  to  take  out  bis  family  in  the  spring ; he  was  siiiglc-lmnded  ; 
he  had  eighteen  acres  cleared ; and  he  said  that  had  he  had  a family  and  been  obliged 
to  apply  himself  more,  he  would  have  succeeded  fai’  beyond  that. 

795.  How  long  has  he  been  out  ? — A bout  six  yeara. 

796.  If  you  were  not  called  upon  to  pay  one  farthing  of  interest  upon  the  money 
applied  to  your  emigration,  for  seven  years,  you  would  feel  no  doubt  of  your  being 
perfectly  enabled  to  do  it  after  that  time  ? — None  at  all. 

797.  When  you  say  tliat  you  have  no  doubt  that  you  sliould  be  perfectly  able  to 
repay  the  money  advanced,  have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  you  should  be  required 
to  make  the  repayment  of? — We  have  always  roundly  stated  the  expense  to  be  at 
twenty  pounds  a head,  but  this  was  taken  from  calculations  of  the  former  settlers ; 
from  u>e  circumstances  of  the  times,  we  consider  that  it  may  be  still  less. 

798.  Supposing  it  were  found  that  a man  and  a woman  and  tliree  children  could 
not  be  located  witli  advantage,  having  all  that  assistance  which  you  express  a wish 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving,  and  of  ultimately  repaying  at  a less  sum  than 
100/.  would  you  feel  any  objection  to  bind  yourselves  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  not 
paying  any  thing  during  that  period,  to  pay  5/.  per  cent  on  that  money,  as  a return 
for  the  money  advanced  to  you  in  money  or  in  money’s  worth  ? — No  objection ; the 
only  difficulty  we  see  in  repaying  in  money,  is  tlie  want  of  a ready  market,  but  if 
government  would  take  it  in  grain,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  us. 

799.  Supposing  that  money  should  not  be  forthcoming  at  that  time,  would  you 
have  any  objection  to  bind  youreelf  to  repay  in  grain  or  produce  .5/.  f>er  cent  upon 
the  money  so  advanced  for  you?— None  at  all;  we  would  be  happy  on  such  condition 
to  obtain  it 

800.  Do  you  think,  from  the  information  you  have  received,  that  you  would  be 
exposed  to  any  thinglike  inconvenience  after  the  termination  of  seven  years,  in  paying 
in  grain  or  in  money  that  amount  1 — No ; as  I said  before,  from  our  correspondence 
with  those  who  have  gone  out,  we  feel  certain  that,  with  proper  industry,  we  would 
be  able  to  repay  it  without  any  difficulty  at  all ; and  indeed  we  consider  that  in  less 
than  twenty  years  we  would  be  able  to  redeem  the  principal. 

801.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the 
United  States?— I know  some  lliat  have  gone  out  to  the  United  States  lately,  and 
they  went  as  tradesmen,  to  work  at  their  trade ; in  some  places  the  demand  is  pretty 
good,  in  others  it  is  not  so ; but  the  %vages  of  a weaver  tJiere  are  below  a common 
labourer’s,  and  in  that  case  we  consider  that,  with  the  tide  of  emigration  directed  to 
the  United  States,  we  would  be  obliged  to  work  at  our  trade,  and  carry  the  evil  along 
with  us  of  a multiplication  of  hands  in  tliat  trade. 

802.  Supposing  you  had  your  choice,  either  to  incur  the  debt  of  20/.  a head  to 
be  located  in  Canada,  or  to  have  assistance  given  you  to  the  extent  of  5/.  a head, 
mei'ely  to  emigrate  and  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  wherever  there  was  a demand 
for  labour  throughout  the  United  States,  which  would  you  prefer? — 1 would  prefer 
the  government  debt  of  20/.  to  repay  it;  tliere  are  a number  tliat  are  so  tired  out 
with  commercial  life,  indeed  most  of  the  emigrants  arc  so  tired  out  with  commercial 
life,  that  they  would  not,  I believe,  accept  the  gift  of  5/.  to  go  to  the  United  States 
to  follow  tlieir  own  occupation,  but  in  general  they  would  accept  the  government 
grant,  because  they  would  consider  that  under  govcrnmeiil  they  would  be  more 
^uc^esslul  and  sure  than  by  taking  their  chance. 
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803.  Are  the  weavers  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  labour  of  a new  settler?— 
They  are  perfectly  awaie  of  the  great  bardsliips  tliey  must  encounter  in  the  first 
two  or  three  years. 

804.  Do  you  think  they  will  make  good  feUei;s  of  heavy  wood,  and  that  they  will 
be  able  to  stump  up  roots  and  clear  land? — A good  many  of  them  have  been 
accustomed  to  out-door  labour;  and  during  last  summer  a good  number  were  em- 
ployed in  breaking  stones,  a species  of  labour  harder  than  that  of  felling  trees,  and 
if  they  can  exert  themselves  in  one  way  they  will  do  it  in  another. 

805.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  tlie  persons  wishing  to 
emigrate,  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  whole,  are  you  disposed  to  think 
tiiey  would  rather  incur  a debt  of  20 1.  a head,  or  lake  a -smaller  sum,  and  be  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  throughout  the  continent  of  America? — I could  take  upon 
myself  to  say,  they  would  rather  accept  the  20I.  a head,  than  lake  the  .<)/. 

806.  You  have  stated,  that  several  persons  have  gone  from  that  part  of  the 
country  to  Canada  already,  as  emigrants;  what  sum  of  money  have  ^ey  usually 
carried  aitb  tliem? — I could  not  answer  that. 

807.  You  talked  of  some  government  assistance  being  given  to  a person  that  was 
fifteen-pence  in  debt  upon  his  arrival  at  his  location ; do  you  know  what  the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  assistance  was  ? — They  paid  their  own  passage  from  Greenock  to 
Montreal ; and  there  were  three  instalments  given  them  by  government,  of  e^ht 
pounds  a head. 

808.  In  the  case  of  this  man  that  was  fiftcen-pcnce  in  debt  when  he  arrived  upon 
his  location,  what  w.is  the  sum  that  he  received  from  government  r — He  received 
eight  pounds  besides,  but  when  he  was  located  upon  his  land  he  w'as  fifteen-pence 
in  debt ; but  he  had  one  or  two  instalments  from  government  after  that,  which 
enabled  him  to  live. 

809.  What  was  the  sum  total  of  the  assistance  he  received  from  government  ? — 
Eight  pounds,  and  implements. 

810.  And  any  stock  ? — No. 

81 1 . No  pig  or  cow  ? — Nothing  whatever  of  that  kind. 

812.  No  food? — He  had  five  pounds  in  money  after  he  was  located  upon  his 
land,  to  purchase  food  for  the  first  year. 

813.  Suppose  a manufacturer  was  going  to  Canada,  be  would  sell  off  his  furni- 
ture and  his  loom,  and  what  he  had  in  his  bouse ; how  much  do  you  suppose  he 
could  raise  in  that  way  ? — There  was  a sale  of  weavers’  implements  and  household 
furniture,  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  in  the  village  of  Govan ; I think  the  seques- 
tration cost  about  two  or  three  pounds,  and  the  money  produced  by  the  selling  of 
tlie  articles  was  125.  A loom,  which  every  weaver  must  have,  and  materials  along 
with  it,  which  would  cost  5 1.  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  sells  now,  if  put  up  to 
sale,  sometimes  as  low  as  Q<1.  and  sometimes  at  35. ; but  they  cannot  get  above  105. 
in  any  case. 

814.  What  would  be  get  for  the  other  articles  of  funiiture  in  his  house? — 
There  is  not  one  among  fifty  that  can  say  the  furniture  there  is  their  own. 


Sabbatif  3"  die  Martiit  1827. 

Alexander  Carlisle  Buchanan,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined, 

A.  C.  Birc/wnofl,  Si.*).  YOU  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  in  the 
Ksq.  rarryingof  passengers  between  this  country  and  theUnited  States,  as  well  as  between 
* ’ Ibis  country  and  Canada? — From  Irelantf  I am  perfectly. 

3 March,  g j Have  you  made  any  comparison  between  the  expense  that  will  be  occasioned 

by  the  re.straints  propo.sed  in  this  Act,  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Committee  as 
a substitution  for  a former  Act,  and  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  Act  of  the  year 
1825? — I have. 

817.  What  would  be  the  difference  of  expense  between  the  two  Acts  ?— About 
125.  6ef.  for  each  passenger, 

81 8.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  expense  at  present? — It  is  now  perhaps 
405.  for  an  adult,  or  3/, 

81  g.  From  what  port  to  what  port? — From  Londonderry  and  Belfast,  which  are 
the  great  ports  of  emi^ation  to  our  colonies;  to  the  United  Slates  it  is  about 
5/.  or  6/. 

82u.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  the  poorest  claas  of  passengers  from  Belfast 
to  Quebec? — About  505.,  finding  their  own  provisions. 

821.  By 
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821.  By  ibis  Act,  a certain  quantity  of  provisions  is  necessary  ? — They  are;  but  A.C.  nurkmaH, 
the  representations  were  so  numerous  from  the  poor  people,  that  tlie  provi>ions 

prescribed  by  the  Act  were  so  expensive,  that  tlie  officers  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  

saw  ihat  it  would  in  effect  almost  prohibit  emigration  if  it  were  enl'orced,  and  they  3 ^l»rch, 
took  upon  themselves,  1 believe,  to  wave  tlmt  part  of  the  Act.  ‘ 

822.  Do  you  consider  that  in  point  of  fact,  with  respect  to  emigrants  going  from 
Ireland  generally,  the  provisions  of  tliat  Act  have  virtually  been  waved? — Not 
generally;  the  restriction  as  to  numbers,  and  a proper  supply  of  water,  surgeon, 

&c.  was  particularly  attended  to  by  the  officers  of  Customs,  and  although  they 
waved  tliat  clause  respecting  a certain  description  of  provisions,  tliey  generally  made 
inquiry  into  the  supply  Uie  passengers  liad. 

823.  Have  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  to  be  case  with  respect  to  the 
south  of  Ireland  as  well  as  the  nordi  ? — I have  not. 

824.  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  has  been  so  in  the  south? — I should  tliink  it 
has ' been.  I dare  say  I have  accompanied  6,000  emigrants  to  America  myself, 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

825.  In  those  cases,  the  provisions  of  that  Act  were  not  enforced  ? — Not  to  any 
p'eat  extent;  it  has  been  the  custom,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  for  the  passengers 
to  find  their  own  provisioiis ; fonnerly  the  ships  found  them. 

826.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  the  passengers  themselves  took  that  quantity  of 
provisioDs  which  they  thought  necessary  ? — ^'I’hey  did. 

827.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  amount  of  provisions  proposed  to  be  required  by 
thisnew  Act,  is  greater  than  w hat  is  taken  by  tlie  poorest  of  the  emigrants  who  pro- 
vide for  themselves? — I do  not  think  it  is  near  so  much. 

828.  The  question  applies  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  ? — I understand 
it  so. 

829.  Do  the  emigrants  take  pork  or  meat,  for  instance  ?— Very  seldom ; they  lake 
a little  bacon. 

830.  Have  the  provisions  which  the  Act  prescribed  with  respect  to  tonnage,  been 
actually  observed  ? — They  have. 

831.  The  Custom-house  officera  have  uniformly  taken  care,  although  they  have 
relaxed  with  respect  to  provisions,  to  have  the  proportions  of  passenger’s  to  tonnage 
preserved? — They  examine  tlie  list  of  passengers  going  out,  to  see  that  it  corresponds 
with  the  licence;  the  licence  is  granted  in  proportion  to  the  registered  tonnage. 

832.  Is  it  the  custom  after  the  Custom-house  officer  has  examined  the  list,  that 
passengers  are  taken  off  the  coast  ? — I do  not  think  it  is ; I have  heard  of  trifling 
instances  of  the  kind ; the  price  paid  for  passage  to  our  own  colonies  is  so  trifling, 
that  a captain  of  a ship  would  hardly  take  the  trouble. 

833.  Did  you  ever  know  it  to  happen  in  any  vessel  which  you  yourself  were  on 
board? — Never;  I have  repeatedly  seen  some  relanded  that  have  bid  away  on 
board ; on  the  captain  examining  on  leaving  port,  if  he  found  he  bad  any  above  his 
number,  he  would  hove  to,  and  put  them  on  shore. 

834.  What  practical  inconvenience  do  you  anticipate  from  allowing  passengers  to 
take  with  tliem  such  provisions  as  they  may  think  fit,  without  any  legislative  enact- 
ment on  the  subject? — I think  tliat  tlie  description  of  emigrants  from  Ireland 
particularly  are  very  ignorant,  and  they  have  latterly  got  such  an  idea  of  die  quick 
dispatch  to  America,  that  they  would  take  a very  short  supply;  they  hear  of  packets 
coming  over  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  days,  and  many 
of  diem  come  into  Derry,  calculating  upon  a twenty  days  passage,  and  without 
a quantity  of  oatmeal  and  other  necessaries  in  proportion,  aud  they  are  obliged  to 
provide  themselves  with  a larger  quantity  before  diej  go  on  board. 

835.  Have  you  ever  known  any  inconvenience  actually  to  arise  in  consequence  of 
a deficiency  of  provisions  ? — I have  not  known  any  myself,  but  formerly  I have 
understood  there  were  very  great  privations  suffer^,  aud  a great  many  lives  lost, 
before  the  Passengers  Act  passed. 

836.  Is  tliat  an  opinion  which  you  have  heard  frona  so  many  quarters  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  your  mind  of  it  being  the  fact? — I am  perfectly  satisfied  of  it 

837.  Have  you  not  stated  that  these  legislative  regulations  have,  in  point  of  fact, 
not  been  adhered  to? — They  have  not,  as  regards  provisions. 

838.  But  altliough  they  were  not  adhered  to,  they  were  not  so  entirely  evaded 
as  not  to  leave  Uieni  in  considerable  operation  ? — Decidedly  not. 

839  Supp'using  a passenger,  under  the  expectation  of  a quick  passage,  had  brought 
only  iialf  the  food  which  tiiis  new  Act  contemplates,  what  would  have  taken  place 
237.  I 4 in 
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A.  C.  Buchanan,  in  that  instance  ; is  any  inquiry  made  by  the  captain  of  the  passenger,  as  to  tlie 
quanti^  of  provision  he  has  ? — Always. 

^ 840.  If  tlie  quantity  of  provisions  he  had  brought  was  manifestly  under  what  was 

3 March,  necessary  lor  an  average  voyage,  would  not  tlie  captain  insist  on  his  taking  more  r — 
**■■*?■  Decidedly,  he  would  not  receive  him  without. 

841.  With  respect  to  tlie  tonnage,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  tlie  reason 
why  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a necessity  for  requiring  die  height  of  live  feet 
six  inches  between  the  decks,  and  for  prohibiting  all  stores  from  being  placed  be- 
tween the  decks  ? — 1 consider  it  indispensable  in  a ship  carrying  at  die  rate  of  one 
passenger  to  every  two  tons,  to  reserve  the  entire  space  between  declis  for  dieir  ac- 
commodation, and  the  deck  of  the  ship  not  being  at  least  five  feet  and  a half,  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  have  it  double  birthed  ; and  a ship  carrying  at  the  rate  of 
one  passenger  to  every  two  tons,  will  require  to  be  double  birthed,  and  to  have  six 
persons  in  each  birth. 

842.  Are  the  double-decked  merchant  vessels  usually  of  diat  height  between  the 
decks? — Generally  more;  there  are  very  few  that  are  not 

843.  Then  have  you  any  reason  to  anticipate  dmt  ships  woukl  be  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  out  emigrants,  ivhich  would  tie  of  a less  height  between 
decks  dian  the  ordinary  merchant  vessels,  or  that  the  vessels  that  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose  would  probably  be  old  merchant  vessels  r — Not  at  all ; there  are  very 
few  ships  that  trade  to  America  that  are  not  five  feet  and  a half  high  between  decks, 
and  over. 

844.  Then  do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  any  regulation  en- 
forcing that  which  actually  exists  without  any  regulation  ? — The  reason  of  that  clause 
is,  that  ships  carrying  one  to  every  five  tons  would  be  saved  the  necessity  of  any 
delay  in  making  an  application  for  a licence ; they  could  take  their  one  to  live  tons, 
and  proceed  011  their  voy^e  in  the  ordinary  way ; whereas  if  tliey  take  in  a greater 
number  than  that,  some  r^triction  should  be  imposed. 

845.  Do  you  ima^ne  that  there  will  be  any  practical  incoDvenience  in  these 
regulations  being  enforced,  either  at  tlie  Custom-house  at  tlie  port  from  which  they 
go  in  England,  or  at  the  Custom-house  at  the  port  at  which  they  land  in  the 
colony  ? — None  whatever. 

846.  Do  you  consider  that  any  expense  would  be  incurred  in  consequence  of 
tliose  regulations,  which  would  of  necessity  add  to  Uie  expense  of  the  passage? — 
None  whatever. 

847.  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  tliat  if  those  regulations  were  considered  to  be  ne- 
cessary, there  would  be  no  objection  agmnst  them  upon  the  ground  of  any  real 
inconvenience  being  sustained  by  the  trade  in  consequence  of  them  ? — None  what- 
ever ; I anr  satisfied  they  would  be  approved  of,  both  by  the  emigrants  and  the  ship- 
owners. 

848.  Do  you  entertain  the  opinion,  that  the  parties  going  out  would  rather  be 
protected  by  legislation  to  the  extent  proposed,  Uian  to  have  no  legislation  upon  the 
subject? — I am  perfectly  satisfied  they  would. 

849.  Are  tire  Committee  to  understand  that  they  object  very  much  to  those 
extreme  regulations,  which  make  the  expense  of  the  passage  beyond  their  means  r — 
They  have  a great  objection  to  being  obliged  to  have  a particular  description  of 
provisions,  but  that  has  been  latterly  dispensed  with. 

850.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  has  emigration  from  Ireland  been  prevented,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  part  of  tire  Act  which  relates  to  provisions? — I do  not  think 
it  has. 

851.  As  you  have  stated  that  the  restrictions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  pro- 
visions have  been  virtually  superseded  in  practice,  it  is  presumed  that  emigration 
from  Ireland  cannot  have  been  prevented  by  the  operation  of  this  Act? — To  a very 
small  extent;  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  100  a year  or  aoo  a year  more  at  the 
outside  might  have  gone ; the  difierence  can  only  be  about  10  or  12  shillings  in  the 
expense.  I have  heard  a great  many  statements  made  about  the  Passengers  Act ; 
as  to  the  Actincreasing  tire  expense  of  passage  to  the  United  States,  and  amouoting 
to  a prohibition  of  emigration,  I am  satisfied  that  if  the  Act  were  repealed  tire  price 
would  not  be  diminished  one  farthing,  as  the  American  law  imposes  a greater  limi- 
tatiou  as  to  number  than  the  British  and  other  local  regulations. 

852.  Supposing  this  Act  were  not  to  be  passed,  requiring  the  emigrant  to  take 
with  him  a certain  specified  quantity  of  foori  for  y;,  days,  do  yon  imagine  that 
the  emigrant  could  in  prudence  take  a less  quaulity: — 1 do  not  tlrink  he  could,  for 
I have  known  instances  of  very  fast  sailing  shifts  from  Liverpool  being  75,  80  or  90 

days 
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days  going  out  to  New  York,  and  frequent  instances  occur  of  ships  being  60,  70  and 
80  days  going  to  Quebec. 

853.  You  say,  that  you  think  the  emigrants  would  not  take  a less  quantity  of  pro- 
visions than  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Act? — 1 do  not  think  they  would ; they 
generally  consult  the  captain  ; they  tell  the  captain  of  the  sliip  what  quantity  they 
have  got,  and  if  he  thinks  they  have  not  got  enough,  they  put  on  board  more. 

854.  That  Act  provides  for  a certain  quantity  of  bread,  meal  and  flour ; is  that 
the  species  of  provision  upon  which  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  live,  either  entirely 
or  in  a great  measure  ? — It  is  generally  their  chief  support. 

855.  You  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the  south  of  Ireland  ?— Not  particularly ; 

I consider  that  oatmeal  and  potatoes  form  the  principal  food  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
generally ; I include  potatoes  when  in  proper  season,  say  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
very  necessary,  but  in  case  of  bad  weatlier  or  other  casualty,  oatmeal,  flour  or 
biscuit  can  only  be  depended  on. 

856.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  the  south  of  Ireland  the  peasantry  never  taste 
bread  from  one  year’s  end  to  another  ? — I am  not  aware  that  they  never  taste  bread, 
they  chiefly  live  on  potatoes ; but  this  Act  merely  says,  that  there  shall  be  that  quantity 
of  lliat  or  any  other  wholesome  food  equivalent  thereto  ; I only  submit  that  there 
should  be  acertain  quantity  of  something  on  board,  enougli  to  keep  them  in  life  for 
75  days. 

857.  If  there  were  no  restriction  whatever  by  law  as  to  the  food  to  be  taken  by 
tlie  passengers,  do  not  you  think  that  the  captain  of  every  ship  carrying  out  pas- 
sengers would  for  his  own  sake  take  care  tliat  no  person  should  be  taken  on  board 
who  had  not  a proper  quantity  of  provisions  ? — I iliink  he  would,  or  ought  to  do. 

858.  Have  not  you  slated  that  that  is  the  habit? — They  generally  inquire  what 
quantity  of  provisions  the  passengers  have  brought ; tlie  ship  is  under  a very  heavy 
responsibility  ; I have  known  instances  where  the  ship  has  taken  on  board  a quantity 
of  meal  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  passengers  falling  short ; I have  done 
so  myself,  I have  taken  in  a tew  tons  of  oatmeal,  at  the  exjjense  of  the  ship,  to  pre- 
vent any  accident. 

859.  In  case  of  a passenger  falling  short  of  provisions,  would  not  the  captain  have 
to  supply  that  deficiency  r — Perhaps  the  captain  might  not  have  any  to  spare. 

860.  t)oes  the  captain  generally  go  to  sea  so  short  of  provisions? — A ship  going 
to  sea  in  the  North  American  trade,  if  she  victuals  at  home,  may  take  in  three  or  four 
months  provisions,  but  what  would  a redundancy  of  a barrel  of  biscuit  or  a barrel  of 
meal  be  among  300  emigrants. 

86t.  What  is  the  general  burthen  of  those  ships  that  carry  300  persons? — From 
300  to  400  tons. 

862.  How  many  emigrants,  according  to  the  regulations  of  this  Act,  would  be 
shipped  on  board  a vessel  of  350  tons  ? — I have  put  on  paper  a few  observations 
with  respect  to  the  points  of  difference  between  the  proposed  Act  and  the  former 
Act,  which  I will  read  to  the  Committee.  In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  Act  per- 
mits the  ship  to  carry  her  full  number,  say  one  to  two  tons  register,  children  in 
proportion,  exclusive  of  the  crew  ; the  former  Act  included  the  crew.  Secondly, 
it  dispenses  with  carrying  a doctor ; the  former  Act  imposed  that  necessity.  Thirdly, 
it  permits  the  ship  carrying  cargo,  reserving  a sufficiency  of  space,  with  the  whole 
of  the  between-decks,  for  passengers,  provisions,  water,  &c. ; the  former  Act  pro- 
hibited carrying  cargo,  or  it  was  so  construed  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Customs. 
Fourthly,  it  relieves  the  shipowner  and  captain  from  obnoxious  and  frivolous  clauses 
and  expenses  that  never  perhaps  would  be  resorted  to,  but  operated  in  the  calculation 
of  a conscientious  shipowner,  not  to  permit  his  ship  to  embark  in  such  trade. 
Fiftlily,  it  permits  the  passenger  or  emigrant  to  lay  in  his  own  provisions,  or  to 
make  any  contract  they  think  fit  with  the  captain  for  that  purpose,  the  captain  being 
responsible  that  a sufficiency  of  wholesome  food  for  75  days  of  some  kind  is  on 
board  for  each  adult  passenger ; the  former  Act  obliged  the  ship  to  have  on  board  a 
particular  description  of  provisions,  not  suited  to  the  habits  of  emigrants,  and  of 
increased  expense.  And  the  proposed  amended  Act  gives  every  protection  to  the 
emigrant,  at  the  same  time  removing  many  absurd  difficulties  to  the  ship,  and  per- 
Hiite  as  many  passengers  to  be  put  on  board  as  could  possibly  be  justified  with  any 
due  regard  to  their  health  and  lives.  I shall  state  in  my  bumble  opinion  how  it 
Operates  in  a pecuniary  way  : first,  a ship  400  tons  by  Uie  former  Act  could  only 
carry,  deducting  crew,  about  1 80  adults ; now  200 ; difference  20,  at  40  s.  per  head, 
deducting  expense  of  water,  &c.  40/. : secondly,  free  from  expense  of  doctor,  at 
least  jo/.  : thirdly,  giving  liberty  to  carry  cargo,  is  at  least  worth  equal  to  25  /•  ■ 
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C.  Bafidno^p,  foyrtbly,  I consider  Uiat  dUp^n§ing  wiUi  the  obligation  that  many  ships  are  under, 
E(n|.  to  put  salt  provisions  on  board  to  conform  to  old  Act,  although  not  used  equal  with 

.. > other  matters,  to  ; making  a total  of  140/.,  which  on  two  hundred  emigrants 

3 March,  would  be  equal  to  ia«.  or  14s.  per  adult ; and  supposing  that  a ship  was  taking  in 
emigrants,  and  that  plenty  were  offering,  it  would  enable  the  sltip  to  carry  them  for 
so  much  less  than  under  the  former  Act,  and  form  us  niuch  actual  gain  on  the 
passage  as  charging  so  much  higher,  so  that  in  fact  tire  emigrant  gets  his  passage 
for  so  much  less,  and  without  any  loss  to  the  ship.  A sliip  of  four  hundred  tons  has 
about  seventy-five  feet  in  letiglh  of  space,  and  twenty-six  feet  wide  between  decks ; 
so,  to  have  her  doubled  birth^,  would  give  you  about  tweuty-six  births  aside,  or  fifty- 
two  iri  ail ; and  allowing  six  persona  to  each  birth,  would  accommodate  three  hundred 
and  twelve  persons,  which  a ship  of  four  hundred  tons  is  permitted  to  carry ; say 
two  hundred  adults,  with  average  proportion  of  children,  would  at  least  make  (if 
not  more)  the  number  stated,  and  with  twenty  of  crew,  would  give  on  board 
altogether  332  persons  in  a sjmee  almut  95  feet  long,  25  to  26  feet  wide,  and  3I 
or  o teet  high. 

863.  If  there  were  no  responsibility  imposed  upon  the  captains  of  vessels,  either 
with  respect  to  provisions  or  with  respect  to  tonnage,  are  you  apprehensive  that 
captains  might  be  found  who  would  be  willing  to  incur  risks  from  which  great  evils 
might  occur  to  the  passengers  f — I am  afraid  many  instances  might  occur,  and  unless 
some  le^slative  regulation  existed,  I fear  captains  and  sbipbrokers  would  be  found 
tliat  would  cram  them  into  any  extent,  and  great  hardship  would  be  likely  to  follow. 

864.  Do  you  know  of  any  serious  consequences  tliat  did  arise  previous  to  liie 
passing  of  tlie  Passengers  Act?— I know  instances  where  passengers  were  carried 
a thousand  miles  from  the  place,  they  conti'acteii  for. 

865.  You  know  of  cases  of  great  individual  hardship  and  suflering? — I do  not 
know  of  any  myself  personally,  but  I have  licard  of  several,  particularly  a brig  from 
Dublin  a year  or  two  ago ; but  tlierc  are  positive  instances  of  a number  of  lives 
being  lost  in  foreign  vessels  going  from  Germany  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  American  Act  being  passed. 

866.  In  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Irish  Committee  in  1824,  there  is  a letter 
printed,  bom  you,  quoting  that  case  whicti  you  have  just  mentioned,  ol  the  brig 
William  in  Dublin ; do  you  know  nothing  move  of  it  than  what  is  stated  there? — 

1 have  heard  since  that  the  captain  was  arrested  in  Quebec,  and,  I believer  pro- 
ceeded against  by  order  of  the  Irish  government;  it  was  a very  flagrant  case. 

867.  Was  it  a case  of  deficient  provisions? — 1 do  not  know  pai-ticularly  what  the 
causes  were. 

868.  In  what  year  did  tlie  Passengers  Act  pass,  was  it  not  1823? — I tliink 
it  was. 

869.  Are  you  aware  that  10,300  voluntary  emigrants  iu  1823  left  Ireland  for 
America  ? — 1 do  not  know  the  exact  number ; I could  tell,  by  refetTiog  to  documents, 
the  number  that  left  Londonderry,  which  is  the  great  focus  of  emigration. 

870.  Are  you  not  aware  that  iu  1824,  that  is,  tlie  year  after  the  Pas-sengers  Act 
passed,  the  number  of  10,300  was  reduced  to  7,500? — I am  not  aware  particularly, 
I think  it  very  possible;  we  can  always  tell  in  the  season  before,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  whether  we  are  likely  to  have  a large  emigration ; it  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess that  the  emigrants  met  with  in  the  preceding  year;  they  write  home  letters, 
and  if  the  season  has  been  favourable,  if  there  has  been  any  great  demand  for  labour, 
like  the  Western  Canal,  that  absorbs  a great  many  of  tiiem,  tiiey  send  home  flattering 
letters,  and  ll>ey  .send  home  money  to  assist  in  bringing  out  their  friends. 

871 . If  the  fact  be  as  it  Isas  been  stated,  tliat  in  tlic  year  in  which  the  Passengers 
Act  passed,  the.  number  of  emigrants  was  1 0,300,  and  the  year  immediately  ^ter 
the  passing  of  it,  it  was  reduced  to  7,500  j would  you  not  be  disposed  to  ascribe 
some  portion  of  that  diminution  to  the  passing  of  the  Passengers  Act? — I tliink 
there  lias  been  more  stress  laid  upon  the  Passengers  Act  than  is  warranted  by  the 
fact. 

872.  Do  you  not  know  enough  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland,  to  know  that 
if  a person  who  had  emigrated  to  Canada,  one  of  Mr.  Robinson's  setUers  for  in- 
stance, were  to  write  home  and  speak  of  his  success,  without  explanation,  it  might 
be  the  ipoens  of  inducing  an  emigrant  to  go  witliout  any  capital,  upon  the  calcula' 
tion  thet  he  would  receive  similar  assistance  ? — Decidedly ; it  would  operate  very 
strongly  upon  them. 

873.  You  have  lately  been  in  communication  with  Lord  Dalhousie? — 1 have ; 
I left  Quebec  in  November  last. 

874.  Lord 
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874.  Lord  palhousle  addressed  a letter  to  the  Colonial  Department,  saying  that  a.  C.  ftitciianaii. 
you  were  apprized  of  bis  views  upon  the  subject  of  eniigraiion  generally  ; have  you, 

iVoiii  your  own  observation,  formed  any  opinion,  or  have  you  received  information  ' 

from  Lord  Dalliousic  as  to  his  opinion,  of  the  consequence  of  emigranls  landing  in  3 
auy  part  of  the  Canado-s  without  tlie  means  of  subsisting  themselves,  and  dependent 
upon  employment  for  their  success,  after  such  landing? — I have  liad  Umj  honour  of 
conversiug  a good  deal  on  this  subject  with  Lord  Dalhuusic,  and  I know  it  to  be  his 
lordship’s  opinion,  and  in  which  I decidedly  concur,  that  if  any  great  quantity  of 
emi^nts  came  out  without  having  proper  arrangements  made  for  them  previous  to 
their  landing,  and  means  provided  for  their  location,  he  should  regret  it  excessively, 
and  it  would  be  the  source  of  great  distress  to  them  and  inconvenience  to  the 
government. 

875.  Your  own  kuowledge  of  it  will  enable  you  to  speak  to  the  fact  of  emigrants 
landing,  and  suffering  great  distress,  from  being  without  any  means : — I cannot  refer 
to  any  particular  case  ; those  tliat  I have  known,  were  generally  of  a superior  de- 
scription, from  tlie  north  of  Ireland,  from  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh ; they  were  men 
generally  possessing  a little  property,  and  in  any  tiling  but  a distressed  state. 

876.  Do  you  know  sufficient  of  the  situation  of  the  United  States,  to  know  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a very  unlimited  body  of  emigrants  without  capital, 
being  landed  tliere  ? — You  could  not  land  them  there,  the  laws  would  prevent  it 

877.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  not  every  year  landed  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  a great  number  of  paupers,  emigrants  from  Ireland  and  England? — 

I should  think,  very  few.  I should  think  the  great  bulk  of  the  emigrants  that  go 
to  the  United  States,  have  friends  in  America;  they  generally  have  some  money. 

I knew  an  instance  last  year,  that  emigrants,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred, 
went  from  Londonderry  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  I should  think  out  of 
those,  near  four  hundred  of  them  had  their  passage  |»aid  in  America. 

878.  Do  you  mean  to  apply  the  same  observations  to  Quebec  r— No ; I should 
think  that  there  are  many  in  Canada  that  would  send  fur  ttieir  friends  from  Ireland,  if 
they  bad  tlie  means  of  remitting  money  to  them ; but  a person  living  in  the  Talbot, 
or  other  distant  townships,  has  no  way  of  remitting  five  or  seven  pounds  home. 

879.  Do  you  think  that  the  American  Passengers  Act  has  had  any  influence  upon' 
the  class  of  emigrants  that  have  gone  there? — -Decidedly;  if  there  are  two  ships 
taking  in  emigrants  at  Derry,  one  taking  in  for  Philadelpliia,  and  the  other  foi* 

Canada,  the  one  will  have  quite  a different  class  of  people  from  the  other ; in  the 
American  ship,  they  will  be  better  provided  and  better  clad.  I have  known  owners 
of  ships  in  New  York  pay  as  much  as  a thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  pauper 
emigrants,  previous  to  the  American  Acts. 

880.  Is  tliat  the  case  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  parts  tif  Chesapeake  ? — The  Pas- 
sengers Act  extends  to  all  the  states ; but  particular  slates,  for  instance  New  York, 
have  local  impediments.  I do  not  know  that  local  impediment  extends  to  tlie 
Chesapeake ; but  if  they  found  in  Baltimore  that  there  were  a great  number  of 
pauper  emigrants  coming  in,  they  would  very  soon  pass  a State  Act  to  prevent  ic. 

881.  In  point  of  fact,  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  that  any  law  of  that  de- 
scription exists  in  any  Slate  south  of  New  York  ? — I cannot  tell  deckledly, 

882.  When  you  represent  that  difference  to  exist  betweeu  the  class  of  emigrant* 
who  go  to  America,  and  the  class  that  go  to  Quebec,  do  you  mean  lo  draw  the  in- 
ference, that  an  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  American  Passengers  Act  to 
Quebec  would  produce  a similar  effect  upon  the  class  of  emigmuts  who  would  go 
thither? — If  we  were  to  restrict  the  emigration  to  Quebec,  the  more  expensive  it 
wouhl  be  to  the  free  emigrant ; of  couree,  the  more  respectable  would  l>e  the  class 
of  people  that  would  go. 

883.  It  would  have  the  effect,  then,  of  keeping  at  home  the  poorest  and  most  desti- 
tute class? — I sliould  think  it  would,  decidedly. 

884.  Of  those  pauper  emigrants  that  so  arrive  in  the  Saint  I.awrenee  from  Ireland, 
do  you  think  any  large  proportion  remain  in  the  country  ? — There  are  more  remain 
in  tlie  country  now  than  did  formerly;  1 should  think  last  year  there  inigjithave 
arrived  in  Quebec  about  9,000  emigrants,  and  a great  portion  of  those  that  go  to 
Quebec  make  it  a stepping-stone  for  ^ing  to  the  western  paits  of  the  United 
States  ; It  is  tlie  cheapest  route.  All  those  going  to  the  Iwck  parts  of  Pennsylvania,- 
Iwrderiug  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  to  Ohio,  take  the  route  of  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
from  the  great  facility  of  tiansport. 

885.  .^re  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  a great  body  of  pauper  emigranls  were  taken' 
from  Ireland  to  the  Saint  lAwrencc,  by  far  the  grvater  number  would  Im  induced. 
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J.  C.  Buchanan,  by  various  circumstances,  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and  would  not  settle  in  the 
British  Colonies  r — I do  not  think  there  is  so  much  of  that  feeling  as  there  was, 

' ^ nor  in  fact  is  there  that  inducement. 

^ 886.  Do  not  you  think  that  a demand  for  labour  on  public  works  occurring  in  tlie 

‘ United  States,  would  attract  a great  number? — It  has  attracted  a great  number, 
but  the  great  Western  Canal  is  newly  finished,  and  there  will  be  a great  number  of 
hands  ready  to  go  from  that  canal,  to  carry  on  any  new  work. 

887.  Is  there  not  generally  a great  disposition  in  the  Irish  emigrants  to  go  to 
public  works,  or  to  towns  and  manufactures,  rather  than  to  cultivate  the  soil  r — 
Not  where  there  is  a family  ; if  the  emigrant  is  a single  man,  he  goes  wherever  he 
can  get  a day’s  work,  and  at  public  work  their  pay  is  generally  in  cash. 

888.  Supposing  the  case  of  a pauper  emigrant  landing  at  Quebec,  upon  the 
speculation  of  going  to  the  Western  States  without  any  means,  and  witliout  any 
capital,  how  is  he  to  accomplish  it  ? — If  he  has  any  work  he  will  avail  himself  of  that 
work,  but  unless  there  is  a demand  for  his  labour,  he  must  remain  there  and  depend 
upon  charity;  all  those  originally  that  intended  going  to  the  States  or  to  Quebec, 
are  provided  with  money,  which  is  generally  sent  them  by  their  friends. 

88g.  Do  you  know  a charitable  institution  existing  at  Quebec,  called  the  Quebec 
Emigration  Society  r — I have  heard  of  it. 

890.  In  the  year  1823,  of  10,258  emigrants  that  went  out,  all  those  who  were 
destitute  were  supplied  with  the  immediate  necessaries  of  life  by  that  society,  at  the 
charge  of  550 1.  ? — I should  think  that  merely  referred  to  those  that  loitered  there 
during  the  w inter,  just  the  mere  offal  of  the  emigration. 

891.  You  have  stated,  that  Lord  Dalhousie  has  complained  of  many  of  the 
emigrants  having  arrived  in  a bad  state;  do  you  understand  that  many  of  those 
persons  who  were  in  that  state,  have  been  persons  who  had  friends  in  that  country, 
and  who  bad  been  induced  by  the  representations  of  their  friends  to  come  out  r — 
Those  that  have  gone  out  to  their  friends  have  generally  had  money  remitted  by 
their  friends  in  America,  or  arrangements  made  to  carry  them  out;  for  instance,  a 
person  who  has  gone  out  to  New  York  or  to  Upper  Canada,  writes  to  his  friend  in 
Ireland  to  come  out  to  him,  and  if  he  thinks  he  has  not  the  means  of  coming  out, 
he  eitlier  sends  him  money,  or  makes  some  arrangement  at  his  place  of  landing  to 
assist  him. 

892.  Does  a great  proportion  of  the  emigrants  consist  of  persons  of  that  class  ? — 
The  greater  proportion  that  go  from  the  part  of  the  country  that  I am  acquainted 
with,  are  people  in  general  of  some  property,  and  who  have  friends  before  them. 

893.  Is  not  the  proportion  of  persons  that  are  landed  at  Quebec  in  a state  of 
destitution,  very  small? — Very  small,  from  the  reason  I have  stated j in  fact  wc 
cannot  call  the  emigrants  that  pass  through  Quebec  a pauper  emigration. 

894.  If  tlie  governor  in  Canada  had  the  power  of  making  a small  advance,  to 
the  extent  of  205.  or  255.  to  each  person  well  disposed  to  work,  to  can'y  him  up 
the  country,  do  you  suppose  that  a relief  to  that  extent  might  remove  tiie  pressing 
scenes  of  distress  to  which  you  allude  ? — It  might  with  the  present  extent  of  emi- 
gration, but  if  it  were  to  go  to  any  large  extent,  the  thing  would  be  quite  impossible, 
and  great  distress  would  ensue. 

895.  Do  you  consider  that  the  class  of  persons  who  loiter  about  the  town  of 
Quebec  taking  any  casual  employment  they  can  get,  are  generally  a very  improvident 
class  of  emigrants? — It  is  generally  the  worst  class  of  emigrants  that  loiter  about 

' the  towns. 

896.  Do  you  not  tliink  that  if  that  worst  class  of  emigrants  were  taken  up  the 
country  and  located  and  assisted,  they  would  become  steady  and  industrious  persons  ? 
— No  doubt  if  they  were  taken  up  the  country  immediately  after  they  were  landed, 
they  would  become  valuable  settlers. 

897.  Does  much  inconvenience  arise  from  many  of  the  settlers  arriving  at  the  bad 
season  of  the  year  ? — They  seldom  arrive  in  a bad  season,  they  generally  arrive  in 
May,  June  and  July. 

898.  Would  there  not  always  be  a certain  number,  of  any  mass  of  poor  emigrants 
that  would  go  out,  that  would  remain  in  a destitute  state  about  the  port  at  which 
they  disembarked,  whatever  might  be  the  encouragement  that  might  exist  for  their 
settlement  in  the  interior  of  ihe  country  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  would  to  any 
extent,  for  during  the  passage  they  make  up  a kind  of  friendship  and  a kind  of 
intimacy,  so  that  tliey  rarely  wish  to  separate;  I have  seen  instances  of  persons 
going  out,  whose  views  of  settlement  were  loially  different  on  going  on  board, 

who 
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who  in  tlie  course  of  their  voyage  amalgamated,  and  all  went  together,  upon  their 
landing. 

899.  Is  there  not  a certain  refuse  of  indolent  or  incapable  persons  who  are  not 
able  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  who  always  hang  about  the  ship  port  at  which 
they  land  ? — A great  number;  I have  seen  people  that  were  very  opposite  to  industry 
at  home,  become  at  once,  from  necessity,  very  industrious  there : I have  seen  lounging 
drunken  characters  in  Ireland,  gladly  sit  down  to  break  stones  in  Canada. 

900.  Keeping  in  view  that  there  hiust  always  be  a great  number  of  helpless 
persons  out  of  a large  body  of  emigrants,  what  number  of  emigrants  do  you 
suppose  could  be  passed  in  the  course  of  a year  through  Quebec  into  Upper  Canada, 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  town  of  Quebec  itself? — I should  think  if 
there  was  any  proper  arrangement  made  for  their  reception,  there  could  be  no 
inconvenience  whatever ; they  need  not  land  in  Quebec  at  all,  they  could  send  any 
number  of  people  up  tlje  St.  Lawrence  without  having  any  intercourse  with  Quebec 
at  all. 

901.  You  stated,  that  the  emigrants  you  have  spoken  of  have  generally  some 
lillie  property ; with  respect  to  those  that  go  out  with  families,  what  amount  of 
property  do  they  take,  with  tliem,  upon  an  average  ? — I should  think  those  that 
emigrate  front  Derry  with  families  will  have  from  30/.  to  50/.  upon  an  average; 
I have  knowm  families  have  live  hundred  pounds. 

902.  Do  tliey  take  it  out  generally  in  money? — Generallv  in  specie. 

903.  You  have  spoken  of  a law  in  the  United  Slates  prohibiting  the  lauding  of 
poor  emigrants  ; even  if  tliat  law  were  not  evaded,  is  not  any  man  depositing  three 
dollars,  though  he  should  be  possessed  of  nothing  else,  entitled  to  land  under  the 
provisions  of  tliat  law  ?— As  the  law  at  present  stands,  he  is ; but  I presume,  if  there 
was  any  increa^  of  pauper  emigrants,  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  New  York 
would  soon  increase  the  amount  required. 

904.  Are  you  aware  that  any  poor  persons  ai  e in  the  habit  of  making  an  agreement 
to  repay  the  passage  money  by  an  engagement  for  their  labour  after  their  landing  ? — 
That  was  the  case  to  a very  small  extent  some  years  ago  in  the  nortli  of  Ireland, 
especiallv  in  the  case  of  servants,  but  it  is  entirely  done  away  with. 

905.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  the  practice  at  present  ? — I believe  not  in  tbe  north 
of  Ireland. 

god.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  it  is  the  case  in  any  other  jiart  of  Ireland  ? — 
1 think  noL 

907.  Do  you  conceive  that  captains  very  often  break  their  engagements  with 
poor  emigrants,  as  to  the  ports  at  which  they  are  to  be  landed? — I have  known 
instances  of  passengers  being  landed  at  St.John’s  in  New  ilrunswick,  who  bad 
engaged  their  passage  for  Philadelphia. 


A.  C.  Hvchanatii 


3 March, 
1«27. 


MartiSi  6*  die  Mardit  1827- 


fVilliam  Bowman  Felton,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 


go8.  YOU  were  examined  before  the  Committee  of  this  House  which  sat  upon 
the  subject  of  Emigration  in  last  year  ? — I was. 

909.  The  Committee  understand  tliat  you  have  been  in  Canada  since,  and  that 
you  took  out  with  you  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  and  the  evidence  annexed  to 
it,  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  informing  yourself  with  respect  to  all  the  de- 
tails mentioned  in  that  evidence,  during  the  course  of  the  last  winter?— I have  had 
opportunities  of  verifying  many  of  tlie  facts  detailed  in  that  evidence,  and  I have 
had  occasion,  not  only  from  what  I have  seen  in  Lower  Canada,  but  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  the  United  Stotes,  to  be  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  the  ability  of  a 
poor  settler,  possessing  health  and  industry,  to  purchase  wild  lands,  pay  for  them 
with  facility,  and  accumulate  property  in  the  course  of  a very  few  years. 

9 10.  Are  you  aware  that  4e  part  of  the  subject  of  emigration  upon  which  it 
is  perhaps  most  necessary  to  obtain  accurate  and  conclusive  information,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  progressive  success  of  the  emigrant,  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  his  entire  capacit)  or  probable  inability,  at  the  termination  of  the  seventli 
year  of  his  location,  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest,  redeemable  at  any  time  at  his 
own  option  by  a payment  of  the  principal  of  100/.  or  any  less  sum  which  may 
have  been  advanced  to  him,  for  the  expenses  of  his  emigration? — I am  per- 
fectly aware  that  some  doubts  are  entertained  upon  that  subjert  on  thi.s  side  tbe 
Atlantic ; but  I am  also  equally  aware  that  there  are  no  doubts  whatever  enter- 

237.  K 3 ' tained 
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tained  upon  the  subject  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  practical  men  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  tlie  province. 

' y I j . If  an  emigrant,  being  ;m  able-bodied  man.  and  landing  with  a wife  and  three 

children,  be  removed  from  the  place  of  his  landing  to  tlie  place  of  hts  location, 
located  on  a lot  of  1 00  acres  of  average  good  land,  provided  with  assistance  in 
building  a log-house,  furnished  with  iieccSaary  implements,  placed  under  a qualified 
degree  of  superintendence,  and  rationed  for  a year  or  .sixteen  months,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  he  would,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  the  time  of  bis  location, 
be  enabled  to  execute  the  terms  stated  iu  the  last  query,  without  any  sort  of  diffi- 
culty or  inconvenience  ?~To  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past  and  by  my  own  expe- 
rience, I should  say  there  is  not  room  for  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  capability  of 
the  settler  not  only  to  pay  interest,  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
but  of  his  being  able  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  to  pay  the  principal  in  the  course  of 
that  time,  if  he  thinks  proper  to  do  so.  1 have  sold  a great  deal  of  land  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada  to  Irish  and  English  settlers,  at  the  rate  of  from  three- 
quarters  of  a dollar  up  to  two  dollars  per  acre ; the  description  of  persona  to 
whom  I have  made  those  sales  was  perhaps  not  the  best  calcinated  to  derive  the 
greatest  or  the  speediest  returns  from  the  land  purchased,  but,  notwithstanding, 
I have  never  yet  experienced  any  difficulty  in  collecting  tlie  interest  of  the  capital 
from  those  men,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  year,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  I have  received  part  of  the 
principal  in  payment;  it  is  true  that  all  those  payments  have  been  made  in  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  in  stock  or  grain,  but  they  were  equivalent  to  money  or  money's 
worth,  and  if  not  absolutely  paid  in  cash,  if  a reduction  be  made  of  about  20  per 
cent,  it  would  exhibit  what  would  be  actually  a cash  payment ; but  I conceive  that 
none  of  the  settlers  to  whom  1 have  sold  lands  commenced  their  operations  under 
circumstances  so  favourable  to  them  as  those  predicated  upon  in  the  question  pro- 
posed ; iu  the  majority  of  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  experience,  the  settlers 
who  commenced  their  operations  were  burthened  with  a debt,  in  many  cases 
amounting  to  twenty  pounds  a family,  and  they  have  not  only  been  able  to  make 
the  payments  of  interest  agreed  upon  with  me,  but  generally  to  clear  the  debt  which 
they  had  incurred,  in  the  course  of  the  first  tiiree  years ; this  debt  had  been  incurred 
for  the  purchEse  of  provision  and  implements  to  enable  them  to  commence  their 
operations.  I am  so  convinced  of  the  great  facility  which  settlers  enjoying  the 
advantages  proposed  to  be  afforded  to  them,  posisess,  to  make  their  payments  in  the 
terms  prescribed,  tliat  I should  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  binding  myself  to  tlie 
extent  of  10,000/.  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  payment  of  tlie  first  year's 
interest,  in  either  of  the  two  provinces,  provided  that  a proper  degree  of  judgment 
be  exhibited  in  the  location  of  the  settlers  on  the  land. 

912.  In  the  cases  in  which  you  mentioned  yourself  to  have  sold  land,  had  the 
severs  any  capital  to  begin  with  themselves?-— None  whatever ; in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  borrowed  provision  and  implements  from  the  neighbouring  storekeeper, 
to  enable  them  to  commence  their  operations,  expecting  to  [lay  the  amount  of 
those  advances  in  the  produce  of  their  industrj%  in  the  shape  of  ashes  or  provi- 
sion, in  the  course  of  the  next  rivo  or  three  years. 

913.  Was  the  land  which  you  sold  to  them  wholly  uncleared  ? — Perfectly  in  a 
state  of  wilderness ; and  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  even  on  a road. 

914.  You  mentioned  there  being  a debt  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  family  in 
several  cases ; is  that  the  twenty  pounds  upon  which  you  say  they  were  able  to 
pay  interest  exclusive  of  the  interest  which  they  owed  to  you? — The  debt  of  20/, 
to  which  I alluded,  was  incurred  for  the  purchase  of  provision  and  implements, 
and  therefore  was  a debt  owing  to  a storekeeper,  or  a dealer  in  tiiose  articles,  in 
which  I have  no  concern  directiy  or  indirectly,  and  upon  which  they  paid  him 
interest  till  the  principal  w^  returned. 

915.  Can  you  then  state  distinctly  to  the  Committee  what  was  the  amount  of 
interest  which  each  family  was  able  to  pay  and  actually  did  pay  after  two  or  three 
years,  beginning  with  no  funds  whatever  ? — In  order  not  to  mislead  the  Committee 
as  to  the  exact  description  of  the  parties  who  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  majority  of  them  bad  passed  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
moutlis  in  the  province,  working  as  labourers,  and  therefore  they  had  acquired 
some  experience  of  tlie  mode  of  proceeding  that  was  most  advantageous  for 
clearing  up  waste  lauds ; but  iu  very  few  instances  had  they  any  accumulation  of 
capital,  on  Uie  contrary,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow 
provi.sioii,  as  1 before  stated,  to  enable  them  to  commence  their  operations ; and 

that 
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that  adrance  of  provision  and  tools  was  always  made  to  them  on  the  faith  of  their  d'.  B.  Felion, 
previous  good  character,  obtained  during  a residence  for  the  preceding  twelve  *=^**!- 

months  in  the  township,  and  upon  which  was  founded  the  assurance  of  their  in-  ' — 

elination  as  well  as  ability  to  m^e  the  repajrment,  As  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  ^ 
which  tliey  had  annually  to  pay,  1 sliould  say  that  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten  they  * 

paid  mote  than  the  interest  upon  the  twenty  pounds  and  the  interest  upon  the 
twenty-five  pounds  purchase  of  land,  in  the  shape  of  an  instalment  to  the  store* 
keeper;  1 mean  that  they  paid  not  only  the  interest  upon  the  20/.  but  upon  the 
25  /.  also,  and  generally  something  more  in  return  for  the  instalment, 

916.  Then  the  whole  amount  of  interest  that  they  paid  was  the  interest  upon 
the  sum  of  45/.  to  50/.  advanced  to  them  at  setting  out,  and  this  they  were  able 
to  pay  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years? — That  has  been  the  case  in  the  most  un- 
favourable instances  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

gi  7.  Is  it  upon  those  grounds  that  you  calculate  the  ability  of  settlers  sent  out 
by  government,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  to  commence  paying  interest  upon 
the  sura  of  mo/,  similarly  advanced — Not  solely  upon  those  grounds,  but  from 
what  I have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  where  men 
newly  arrived  in  the  province,  without  any  previous  character  to  entitle  them  to  an 
advance,  and  without  any  advance  or  loan,  liave  purchased  land  at  the  same 
rates,  and  where,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  they  have  been  able  to  commence 
a repayment  of  tlie  principal  or  of  the  capital.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Committee 
to  undemtand  that  in  all  those  cases  those  operations  took  place  in  a partially  set- 
tled country,  whereas  the  settlers  established  under  the  patronage  of  government 
have  been  sent  into  a wilderness.  Now,  although  the  land  occupied  by  the  settler* 
to  whom  1 first  alluded  was  itself  a wilderness,  yet,  relative  to  the  adjoining  coun- 
try, it  was  more  favourably  circumstanced  than  the  lands  which  must  necessarily  be 
occupied  by  any  emigration  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale  by  the  government. 

918.  For  what  reason  do  you  consider  the  emigrants  sent  out  by  government  to 
be,  as  respects  repayment,  in  a more  tavourable  situation  than  those  to  whom  you 
have  alluded  ? — Because  I conceive  that  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being 
placed  in  a body  will  give  a facility  to  all  their  operations,  whicli  an  individual, 
even  settling  in  a partially  settled  country,  upon  a wild  lot,  does  not  enjoy ; and 
that  one  year’s  or  .sixteen  months  provision  being  furnished  to  them  upon  the 
spot  where  tlieir  labour  is  required,  is  in  point  of  worth  equivalent  to  double 
its  value,  to  the  settler  establishing  himself  in  a partially  settled  country,  who  must 
necessarily  lose  a great  deal  of  time,  not  only  in  seeking  his  provision  if  he  has 
to  purchase  it,  but  most  frequently  in  labouring  for  it  at  a distance  from  his  home. 

gig.  Might  not  those  two  advantages  be  united? — It  is  impossible ; the  Crown 
does  not  possess  land  which  they  can  control  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  in  a 
partially  settled  country. 

920.  Are  not  those  lands  which  have  formerly  been  granted,  subject  to  the  con- 
diUon  that  they  shall  be  leased  out? — ^As  far  as  respecte  the  Lower  Province,  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  it,  lying  south  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  covering  a 
surface  of  about  3,000,000  of  acres,  is  completely  locked  up  from  application  to 
any  useful  purpose,  in  consequence  of  having  been  long  since  granted  to  pewons 
who  have  not  performed,  or  have  very  partially  performed,  the  settling  duties  re- 
quired of  them  in.  their  patents. 

921.  Are  you  so  satisfied  of  the  ability  of  die  emigrant  to  make  such  payment, 
that  if  individuals  were  prepared  to  advance  money  upon  such  security,  you  would 
feel  yourself  ju.stified  in  recommending  them  to  do  it? — I have  already  replied  to 
the  substance  of  diat  question  in  an  answer  I previously  gave,  but  1 feel  myself 
perfectly  justified  in  saying,  tliat  I should  have  no  objection  whatever  to  recom- 
mend an  mvestment  of  capital  to  any  extent  upon  so  secured  a transaction ; and 
I think  the  greater  the  seme  on  which  the  operation  is  conducted,  die  greater  pro- 
bability is  there  of  success  attending  it. 

922.  Do  you  feel  .so  certain  upon  that  point  as  to  be  prepared  to  recommend 
persons  in  England  to  advance  capital  in  that  manner,  taking  the  land  as  a security  ? 

— I do  certainly,  for  this  reason,  if  the  emigration  lie  conducted  upon  justprinciples 
and  upon  a scale  sufficiendy  large,  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  location  of 
a large'  body  of  men  in  a particular  district  is  a rise  in  the  value  of  the  land,  not 
only  which  they  occupy,  but  which  surrounds  them  on  every  side ; now,  this  takes 
place  independent  of  the  wish  even  of  the  settler  vrbo  is  employed  upon  the  land  ; 
and  therefore,  even  allowing  that  <me-third  of  the  setders  fml  in  falfiiling  their 
engagements,  yet  1 am  persuaded  that  that  disposable  third  will  always  sell,  i« 
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B.  Filion,  a period  short  of  the  seven  or  nine  years,  for  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all 

Esq.  advances  made  on  account  of  it,  even  without  any  improvements  made  upon  it ; but 

' if  any  improvements  are  made  upon  die  land,  tliey  will  of  course  give  an  addi- 

6 March,  tional  value  to  it,  to  the  extent  of  those  improvements.  But  I wish  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible  to  tbc  Committee,  that  I am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  mere  rise  in  the 
vmue  of  the  land,  which  will  then  become  a .saleable  commodity,  will  of  itself  afford 
them  sufficient  assarance  of  tbeir  capital  being  returned  to  them. 

P23.  Supposing  tlicse  terms  of  payment  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  the 
emigrant,  and  consented  to  by  him  under  his  signature  or  mark  attached  to  a printed 
agreement  embodying  those  terms,  do  you  consider  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  pay,  or  in  levying  the  amount  of  such  payment? — It  is 
fair  to  apprise  the  Committee,  that  the  claims  which  the  government  have  upon 
the  subject  of  the  provinces  for  lands,  quit-rents  and  so  forth,  have  been  urged  with 
so  little  importunity  of  late  years,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a suspicion  on  the  part 
of  many  people,  that  it  is  impracticable  for  goveriunent  to  collect  any  thing  from 
the  people ; now  I am  perfectly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  setders  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  a matter  of  contract  between  them  and  the  government,  and  that 
in  consideration  of  their  being  carried  from  a given  place  and  put  down  on  a spot 
convenient  for  their  establishment,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  famished  with  a certain 
quantity  of  provision  and  so  forth,  and  an  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of  that 
being  considered  as  an  advance  made  to  them,  and  of  course  assuming  the  shape 
of  a debt,  that  there  will  not  be  the  smallest  repugnance  to  their  acknowledging  it 
as  a debt,  and  engaging  to  pay  interest  upon  it ; I conceive  that  tiie  carriage  out, 
the  provision  furnished  them,  and  the  land  together,  should  be  taken  as  one 
debt,  that  there  should  be  no  distinction,  the  whole  of  tiie  debt  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a debt  due  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  in  that  view  there  would  be  no 
repugnance  to  die  payment  of  interest,  because  it  is  a usual  transaction  in  that 
country,  and  although  those  people  should  leave  Europe  under  other  impressions, 
still  on  their  arrival  in  the  province  they  will  find  that  those  transactions  are  so 
.common  that  they  will  lose  any  disrelish  they  might  have  to  them  previous  to  their 
embarkation ; the  phrase  rent  or  quit-rent  may  judicially  be  lost  sight  of  in  this 
transaction,  for  tliough  it  is  in  itself  unimportant,  yet  it  carries  with  it  an  impression 
rather  at  variance  with  the  easy  collection  of  this  debt. 

924.  You  are  aware  that  lately  regulations  have  been  made  by  government  in 
which  the  principle  of  quit-rent  has  been  adopted  as  the  principle  of  the  sale  of 
land,  very  much  upon  the  principle  tliat  is  proposed  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
these  settlers,  the  arivingement  being,  that  in  the  wilderness  land  the  settler  should 
have  seven  years  free,  and  then  be  required  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest  upon  the 
calculated  value  of  the  land  as  wild  land,  at  the  time  of  his  settlement;  in  Uiat 
case  of  course  he  is  not  called  upon  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest  upon  any  thing 
except  upon  the  mere  value  of  the  land,  because,  by  the  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ment, be  is  prepared  with  capital  to  do  justice  to  that  land ; having  stated  ffiat 
as  the  law  at  present  in  Lower  Canada,  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you 
think  it  will  be  impracticable  to  collect  a quit-rent  upon  that  principle?— Quite 
the  reverse ; the  very  circumstance  of  making  these  quit-rents  redeemable,  alters 
their  character  altogether,  they  are  no  longer  considered  as  quit-rents,  they  are 
in  fact  interest  for  the  purchase  money  of  the  land.  There  is  another  point  that 
should  be  considered  by  the  Committee,  that  is,  that  it  is  judicious  to  make  the 
settler  upon  the  land  feel  that  he  purchases  the  land,  and  gives  something  for  it;  for 
I have  had  occasion,  from  many  years  experience,  to  find  out,  that  an  European 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  country  is  very  much  in  the  habit  of  slighting  any  thing 
that  he  acquires  easily ; and  if  a lot  of  good  land  be  offered  to  him  tor  nothing, 
the  probability  is,  he  will  purchase  the  adjoining  lot,  though  not  of  superior 
quality,  supposing  there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  price  attached  to  it ; and 
I therefore  am  of  opinion  that  in  all  cases  the  government  should  iusist  upon  re- 
ceiving for  its  land  sometliing  equivalent  to  its  actual  worth  in  the  market. 

()25-  Had  you  an  opportunity,  when  in  Canada,  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of 
many  persons  there,  wlio  were  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  upon 
which  you  have  been  examined  to-day,  and  who  were  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  given  by  colonial  witnesses  before  the  Emigration  Committee  of  last  year? 
—I  apprehend  tiiat,  in  the  absence  of  facts  and  e.xperience,  the  opinions  of  the 
most  respectable  people  in  Lower  Canada  are  yet  afloat  as  to  this  subject;  my 
opinion  is  founded  upon  my  own  observation,  an  observation  which  very  few  of 
the  respectable  part  of  the  conimunUy  in  Lower  Canada  Imve  an  opportonity  of 
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enjoying,  not  being  resident,  nor  in  tlie  liabit  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the 
province. 

paC.  Is  not  the  general  success  of  an  emigrant  under  those  circumstances  a fact 
quite  notorious  in  Lower  Canada  ? — It  is  perfectly  well  known  ; there  is  a general 
impression  prevalent  in  Lower  Canada,  that  the  majority  of  those  settlers  will 
go  over  to  the  States;  but  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  the  province  are  aware  that  that  consequence  will  not  follow  from  tlie  establish- 
ment of  those  settlers  upon  good  land,  and  with  the  assistance  that  is  proposed  to 
be  given  to  them ; the  general  impression  is,  that  they  will  go  over  to  the  States, 
where  they  can  get  so  much  higher  wages  than  they  can  expect,  after  their  twelve 
or  fifteen  montlis  probation  in  the  province  have  expired  ; but  this  impression  is 
founded  upon  no  facts,  it  is  founded  upon  assumptions  which  have  yet  to  be 
verified. 

927.  Do  you  think  that  one  hundred  acres  of  laud,  paj-t  of  it  cleared,  having 
a log-house  built  upon  it,  and  roads  made  to  it,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
new  population,  would  be  ample  security  for  such  interest,  and  ultimately  for  the 
principal  ? — 1 have  already  given  a decided  opinion  in  favour  of  that. 

928.  Do  you  think  the  security  so  good  that  money  could  be  raised  either  in 
Canada  or  in  the  United  States  upon  such  a security  oft'ered  ? — No  money  could 
be  raised  in  Canada,  because  there  is  no  capital  there  disposable  ; as  to  the  United 
States,  I have  no  doubt  that  under  certain  circumstances  money  could  be  raised 
upon  that  security,  provided  the  faith  of  the  British  government  were  pledged  for 
the  due  execution  of  all  the  terms  of  tlie  contract. 


IV.  H.  Pf/fan, 


6 March, 
1827. 


929.  When  you  say  it  could  be  raised  under  certain  circumstances,  do  you 
mean  that  to  apply  to  the  faith  of  the  government  being  pledged,  or  to  any  thing 
else? — The  faith  of  the  government  being  pledged  to  the  extent  as  to  which 
emigration  is  to  be  carried,  and  to  the  judgment  which  should  be  exercised  in  its 
direction,  for  those  are  circumstances  which  the  capitalist  would  take  into  con- 
sideration previous  to  advancing  his  money. 

930.  Those  are  circumstances  however  which  you  must  have  taken  into  consi- 
deration, when  you  say  that  you  could  recommend  persons  in  England  to  lend 
money  upon  die  faith  of  that  security  ? — I assume  those  circumstances ; I assume 
that  the  government  will  be  governed  by  a sound  judgment  in  the  direction  of 
this  emigration,  and  that  it  will  be  continuous  for  at  least  at  eight  or  ten  years. 

931.  What  are  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  you  assume  as  necessary  to 
warrant  a capitalist  in  advancing  his  money  ? — I as.sume  that  the  government  shall 
carry  on  the  emigration  to  a given  extent  or  for  a given  number  of  years,  sufficient 
to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  district  intended  to  be  occupied  with  settlers,  as 
far  as  the  quality  of  the  soil  will  permit  their  location.  By  a given  district,  I 
assume  such  a portion  of  the  .-«UTface  of  the  country  as,  being  in  communication 
with  water  carriage,  shall  enable  the  settlers  at  some  future  time  to  carry  their 
surplus  produce  to  one  of  the  great  markets  of  the  province,  and  of  sufficient 
extent  to  justify  the  provincial  legislatures  in  affording  them  the  protection  which 
every  ntlier  district  or  county  enjoys ; I mean  that  they  shall  be  settled  in  so 
great  masses,  as  to  enable  dxem  at  some  future  period  to  have  the  power  of  making 
their  own  road  laws  and  otlier  internal  regulations,  according  to  the  mode  which 
is  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  province;  that  may  generally  include  a surface 
of  ten  or  twelve  townships,  each  township  being  eight  or  nine  miles  square,  the 
whole  containing  about  three  thousand  lots,  upon  which  about  six  thousand  families 
may  be  located ; as  I conceive  that,  under  those  circumstances,  a population  so 
establislied  will  in  the  course  of  a few  years  flourish  witliout  extrinsic  aid,  and 
possess  the  power  of  taking  tlieir  produce  to  market,  so  as  to  meet  competitors  on 
equal  terms.  The  next  item  in  the  terms  is,  the  judicious  selection  of  this  district 
for  establishment,  for  it  is  but  fair  to  let  the  Committee  understand  that  there  are 
parts  of  the  province  which  may  be  established  with  advantage  to  die  country  at 
large,  witliout  being  so  beneficial  either  to  the  settler,  or  to  the  person  who  is  to 
expect  repayment  of  his  capital  by  the  exertions  of  the  settler;  there  are  many 
parts,  for  example,  of  the  Upper  Province,  where  the  wet  or  swampy  lands  cover 
a superficies  equal  to  four  or  five  towuship.s  together ; now  in  those  situations,  al- 
though the  land  will,  by  the  application  of  a certain  capital  and  in  a certain  number 
of  years,  become  exceedingly  fruitful  and  valuable,  yet  the  certain  and  absolute 
return  will  neither  be  so  speedy  nor  so  great  as  to  justify,  the  advance  of  capital  a.s 
a mere  pecuniary  speculation  upon  its  improvement 

932.  You  are  understood  to  say,  that  it  i-s  your  opinion  that  100  acres,  in 
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If'.  B.  Felion,  order  to  be  accepted  as  a sufficient  ecurity  by  an  American  lending  the  sum  of 
money  required  upon  it,  must  possess  these  two  qualifications,  it  must  have  a water 

' communication  to  a market,  and  it  must  be  situated  within  a population  of  a given 

6 March,  density  ? — Those  two  qualities  will  make  the  estate  sufficiently  valuable  to  justify 

any  man’s  advance  of  capital  upon  it;  but  as  far  as  an  American  is  concerned,  I con- 
ceive that  the  spirit  of  my  lirst  answer,  properly  interpreted,  means  to  say,  that 
you  shall  also  make  him  secure  that  this  property  shall  be  available  at  any  future 
time. 

933.  Then  what  additional  qualification  would  be  required  to  make  this  a suf- 
ficient security  for  a loan  of  money  by  an  American  or  any  other  foreigner? — ^The 
difficulty  with  respect  to  a foreigner  is,  that  you  can  give  him  no  security  tliat  the 
property  shall  be  available  in  case  of  hostilities. 

934.  Would  a citizen  of  the  United  States  require  security  as  an  alien;  that  is, 
would  he  require  security  for  the  repayment,  or  would  he  require  security  that  he 
should  be  able  to  put  the  laws  in  force  for  the  recovery  of  his  debt  ? — rfe  would 
require  both. 

935.  If  an  emigrant  settler  now  doing  well  in  Canada,  were  to  be  asked  his 
opinion  upon  the  two  following  points,  vis.  First,  Whether  he  would  recommend 
an  Irish  pauper  witliout  employ  and  without  hopes  of  employ,  now  residing 
wretchedly  in  Ireland,  witlx  a wife  and  three  children,  to  come  over  to  Canada  and 
be  planted  upon  one  hundred  acres,  and  to  make  himself  liable  to  the  payment  of 
such  interest,  commencing  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  such  payment  to  be 
made  in  kind,  if  money  be  not  forthcoming,  the  emigrant  not  having  the  fee-simple 
of  such  property  until  the  debt  of  his  emigration  was  discharged  ; or.  Secondly, 
Whether  he  would  recommend  him  on  the  contrary,  in  case  of  free  conveyance 
being  afforded  to  him,  to  land  without  any  capital  being  lent  to  him,  and  conse- 
quently without  any  pledge  of  repayment,  and  to  trust  for  employment  to  such 
demand  for  his  labour  as  might  exist  at  the  time  of  his  landing ; — in  the  event  of 
these  two  questions  being  put  to  tlie  prosperous  settler  now  in  Canada,  clearly 
comprehending  their  import,  do  you  suppose  that  he  would  recommend  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  assistance,  involving  such  ultimate  payment  by  interest  redeem- 
able at  will,  or  the  contrary  proposition  ?—I  am  quite  certain,  from  my  experience 
and  observation,  that  in  all  cases  the  recommendation  would  be  given  to  prefer 
the  assistance  of  government,  supposing  the  party  circumstanced  precisely  as  is 
stated  in  the  question ; for  if  tliere  be  a slight  variation,  it  will  perhaps  occasion 
a very  great  diversity  of  opinion ; if,  for  example,  a man  at  this  moment  in  utter 
distress  in  Ireland,  is  master  of  a certain  art  or  profession,  which  is  known  to  yield 
high  wages  in  Canada,  bis  friends,  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  would  prefer  recommending  him  to  place  tiraself  at  the  spot  where  his 
labour  could  be  so  beneficially  employed,  in  preference  to  binding  himself  to 
perform  any  certain  duties  fortJie  sake  of  100  acres  of  land,  because  tiiere  are  few 
artificers  in  active  employment  in  either  of  the  provinces  who  do  not  acquire  the 
means  of  purchasing  land  in  a situation  which  is  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
that  which  would  probably  be  afforded  by  government  for  locations,  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  his  wages  in  uie  course  of  three  or  four  years. 

936.  The  Committee  are  then  to  infer  from  your  answer,  that  in  the  case  of 
purely  agricultural  settlers,  not  capable  of  following  any  pursuit  other  than  agri- 
culture, that  recommendation  would  be  given ; but  in  the  case  of  a superior  cla-ss 
of  settlers,  who  are  capable  of  undertaking  other  trades  or  pursuits,  it  might  be 
doubtful? — I am  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  agricultural  settlers,  even  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  much  better  circumstanced  than  the  parties  described  in  the  ques- 
tion, tlie  recommendation  would  be  to  take  the  government  assistance.  At  this 
moment,  1 have  remittances  from  nine  families  01  Irish  settlers,  to  convey  to  their 
friends  in  Ireland  ; but  I have  a request  at  the  same  time  from  those  families,  in 
the  event  of  government  sending  out  settlers  on  any  terms  whatever,  to  retain  tlie 
money  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  remitters,  and  to  use  my  influence  to  have  those 
people  embarked  under  the  protection  of  government.  The  persons  making  those 
remittances  are  men  who  commenced,  from  four  to  seven  years  since,  with  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  their  clothing  and  habits  of  labour,  and  who  now  remit  15/.  each 
for  the  conveyance  of  relatives  in  Ireland,  none  of  whom  are  stated  by  them  to  be 
in  distress ; therefore,  1 consider  that  a superior  class  of  persons  to  those  described 
in  the  question  would  in  all  cases  be  advised  to  accept  the  assistance  of  govern- 
ment, afforded  them  in  the  manner  proposed. 

937.  The  exception,  then,  that  you  wish  to  make  rather  applies  to  the  case  of 

artisansr 
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artisans  ? — To  the  case  of  artisans  alone,  and  those  being  perfect  in  their  respective 
trades. 

938.  Might  it  not  be  easily  airanged,  in  a system  of  emigration,  that  any  arti- 
san so  emigrating  without  any  capital,  might  repay  the  expense  of  his  passage 
by  some  arrangement  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  binding  himself  apprentice  for  a 
certain  time? — 1 apprehend  tliat  will  only  burthen  the  agents  with  unnecessary 
details  in  the  conduct  of  the  operation ; we  find  no  practical  difficulty  from  want 
of  artisans  in  the  country. 

939.  Supposing  that  under  tlie  most  successful  plan  you  can  suggest  for  emigra- 
tion, o,OQu  families  were  sent  by  the  goveriunent  to  a particular  district,  such  as 
you  have  described  in  Canada  for  location,  and  located  there,  at  what  expense  do 
you  calculate  that  the  interest  of  the  money  upon  the  loans  proposed  to  be  made 
to  them  might  be  collected ; and  in  tlie  event  of  the  payment  being  made  in  kind, 
what  arrangements  could  be  devised  for  the  collection  of  such  payment? — I am 
afraid  that  any  opinion  I should  give  the  Committee  upon  that  subject,  not  being 
grounded  on  experience,  would  be  little  satisfactory ; 1 do  not  profess  mysefi" 
competent  even  to  judge  of  the  difficulties  that  will  arise  hereafter,  but  I appre- 
hend that  they  will  not  be  great ; and  judging  from  the  expense  attending  the 
collection  of  the  seigneural  dues  in  Lower  Canada,  1 should  conceive  they  would 
not  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  upon  the  gross  sum.  The  Committee  must  understand 
that  all  wages  of  labour  in  those  provinces  are  high,  and  that  a merchant  even,  in 
acting  as  a commission  merchant,  takes  in  the  Canadas  five  per  cent  for  perform- 
ing wiat  in  otlier  countries  is  done  for  two  and  a half.  Therefore,  if  the  collection 
of  a territorial  revenue  in  any  country  in  Europe  can  be  made  for  seven  and  a half 
per  cent,  it  will  certainly  require  twice  as  much  in  Canada. 

940.  In  the  case  that  is  supposed,  namely,  that  you  have  a collection  to  make, 
from  six  thousand  separate  families,  of  a sum  of  t,Soo  1.  per  aimum,  at  what  expense 
do  you  consider  that  that  sum  might  be  regularly  collected  ? — 1 have  no  experience 
to  direct  me,  except  that  which  I derive  from  the  collection  of  seigneural  dues  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  result  of  that  I have  already  mentioned ; any  other  opinion 
wfll  be  perfectly  gratuitous,  having  no  certain  data  to  go  upon. 

941.  Are  the  seigneural  dues  in  Lower  Canada  collected  chiefly  in  kind? — 
About  two  thirds  are  collected  in  kind,  the  rest  in  money. 

942.  Are  they  collected  in  kind  although  stipulated  for  in  money,  or  are  they 
stipulated  for  in  kind? — ^They  are  stipulated  for  in  kind  and  in  money. 

943.  Is  it  common  to  receive  in  kind  compensation  for  those  which  are 
stipulated  for  in  money  ? — Never ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  the  practice  to 
receive  money  in  lieu  of  the  payment  in  kind. 

944.  With  a deduction  of  a per  centage? — ^Without  any  deduction  to  the 
tenant. 

945.  Are  not  the  great  bulk  of  lands  in  Lower  Canada  so  held  ? — The  great  bulk 
of  the  cultivated  land  in  Lower  Canada  is  held  in  seigneurie. 

946.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  proportion  of  expense  which  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  those  seigneural  dues,  for  the  collection  of  them? — Not  with 
accuracy ; it  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  seigneurie  in  which 
the  collection  is  made ; in  a rich  seigneurie  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
collection,  in  a poor  one  tiiere  is  a great  deal,  and  therefore  the  expense  is  con- 
siderably increased. 

947.  In  the  case  of  an  emigration  upon  an  extended  scale,  in  which  a large 
district  were  colonized  at  once,  the  communications  carried  on  through  that  district, 
and  the  settlers  placed  at  a reasonable  distance  from  each  other,  do  you  not  imagine 
tliat  the  expense  of  such  a collection  would  be  much  less  than  it  would  be  with 
respect  to  a more  desultory  and  scattered  emigration  ? — Unquestionably  it  would. 

948.  How  would  you  estimate  the  difficulties  of  collection  in  the  case  just  put, 
as  compared  with  the  old  settled  seigneuries  in  Lower  Canada? — 1 think  the 
difficulty  of  collection  would  be  less,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  proposed  that 
the  interest  should  be  made  payable  in  produce,  and  determinable  whenever  the 
individual  tliinks  proper  to  pay  the  principal ; now  this  holds  out  so  flattering 
a proisnect  of  becoming  perfectly  an  absolute  master  of  bis  property,  that  it  is 
a moral  stimulus  to  keep  the  tenant  attentive  to  his  annual  payments. 

949.  Are  there  at  present  in  Upper  Canada  any  considerable  number  of  settlers 
holding  their  lands  upon  that  principle? — I apprehend  not;  I am  not  much 
acquainted  with  Upper  Canada,  but  I apprehend  there  are  very  few  lands  held  on 
tlm  payment  of  rent  whatever. 
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950.  When  you  say  there  are  very  few  lands  held  on  the  payment  of  rent,  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  few  lands  held  upon  the  settler  having  given  his 
bond  for  the  payment  of  the  principal? — The  majority  of  the  lands  that  have 
been  purchased  or  acquired  by  purchase  in  Upper  Canada  are  held  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest,  but  the  bond  is  not  given  by  the  purchaser; 
on  the  contrary,  the  original  proprietor  retiuns  tiie  title  to  the  land,  giving  a bond 
to  the  purchaser  to  furnish  him  with  a deed  whenever  the  purchase-money  be 
totally  paid  up. 

951.  That  agreement  is  founded  upon  the  system  of  the  purchaser  paying  in- 
terest until  be  redeems  the  principal ; do  you  know  whether  that  interest  is  gene- 
rally regularly  paid  ? — I have  not  sufficient  personal  acquaintance  with  tlie  Upper 
Province  to  answer  the  question  with  the  precision  I ought  to  do ; but  in  the 
Lower  Province  I can  answer  for  it  being  so. 

952.  In  answer  to  a former  question,  you  said  that  the  general  opinion  in  Canada 
was,  that  after  sixteen  months  probation,  as  you  termed  it,  the  demand  in  the 
United  States  would  carry  the  settlers  there ; what  is  the  nature  of  the  demand  you 
there  alluded  to? — I state  the  opinion  as  existing,  1 do  not  pretend  to  give  reasons 
for  it. 

9, '>3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  demand  that  you  alluded  to? — Employment  in 
working  the  canals  and  other  great  public  works. 

954.  Although  labourers  from  England  and  Ireland  may  from  time  to  time  find 
advantageous  employment  immediately  upon  landing  in  the  Canadas  withoutmoney 
or  capitd,  and  ultimately  become  prosperous  settlers,  must  not  that  employment 
depend  upon  the  demand  existing  at  the  moment  for  the  services  of  such  labourers ; 
and  if  the  supply  of  labour  were  too  great,  would  not  that  employment  be  out  of  the 
question  ? — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  for  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  great 
difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  a very  extensive  voluntary  emigration ; by  ex- 
tensive voluntary  emigration  I mean  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  souls  per  annum  ; 
we  know  that  the  ordinary  emigration,  which  has  usudly  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
souls,  has  found  very  little  difficulty  in  placing  itself,  whether  in  the  Canadas  or  in 
the  United  States  is  a matter  of  indifference,  but  it  has  found  very  little  difficulty 
in  placing  iUelf.  Latterly,  it  is  true  that  on  their  first  landing  some  little  inconve- 
nience has  been  experienced  at  Quebec,  from  the  sick  and  destitute  who  formed 
a part  of  the  emigration,  and  iuconvenience  has  also  been  experienced  during  the 
winter  season  from  a large  portion  of  those  who  have  found  employment  during 
the  summer  being  thrown  out  of  work ; but  as  both  those  evils  are  necessarily  limited, 
one  by  tlie  demand  during  summer,  which  can  only  employ  a certain  number  of 
men  at  Quebec,  and  consequently  can  only  leave  that  number  of  men  to  be  tarown 
out  of  employment  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  the  other,  although  not 
limited,  yet  relieved  by  the  arrangements  made  under  public  authority  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  in  the  Emigrant  Hospitol  at  Quebec,  I do  not  conceive  that 
any  inconvenience  will  be  felt  by  the  continuance  of  an  emigration  not  exceeding 
the  ordinary  average  of  tlie  last  five  or  six  years ; but  if,  as  I before  said,  it  were 
increased  indefinitely  without  public  assistance,  then  unquestionably  there  would, 
for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  be  g^eat  distress ; but  I firmly  believe  that  if  fifty 
thousand  souls  could  be  continuously  introduced  annually,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  they  would  contrive  to  place  themselves  either  in  the  provinces  or  in  the 
adjoining  United  States,  but  always  with  some  distress  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  and  it  would  be  a dangerous  experiment  to  try,  without  some  preparatory 
measures  of  relief. 

955.  Do  you  think  the  distress  would  cease  after  the  first  three  or  four  years? — 
I have  no  doubt  it  would,  because  we  found,  when  10,000  arrived,  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  great  distress ; but  tliose  1 0,000  have  scattered  themselves  over  the 
province  and  over  the  United  States,  and  they  furnish  places  of  refuge,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  to  the  in-coming  population ; at  the  same  time  I am  firmly  persuaded 
that  very  great  distress  would  be  found  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  perhaps 
so  much  so  as  hardly  to  justify  the  direction  of  so  great  an  emigrant  popula- 
tion to  any  given  province,  without  taking  some  preparatory  steps  for  their 
reception. 

956.  Have  not  the  government  works  tliat  are  going  on  in  Quebec  and  other 
parts  of  the  province  of  Canada,  operated  as  a great  temporary  relief  to  tlie 
emigrants,  by  giving  them  employment? — It  has  unquestionably  bad  that  effect; 
but  the  employment  at  Quebec  oeing  only  during  the  summer,  has  perhaps 
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foiitributcd  to  increase  tlie  number  who  were  left  destitute  on  the  approach  of 
winter. 

957-  With  how  small  a sum  would  an  emigrant  coming  out  to  Quebec  be 
enabled  to  settle  himself,  without  being  subject  to  that  great  distress  you  have 
Ue.scribed? — If  I am  to  take  this  question  in  combination  with  the  previous  ques- 
tions, and  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  settlers  that  come  out  is  to  be  unlimited, 

1 should  say  he  will  require  a very  large  sum  to  place  liimself  advantageously, 
certainly  15/.  a head  for  each  of  his  family  ; but  if  the  number  of  settlers  is  to 
be  limiteil  to  the  annual  average  of  the  last  few  years,  then  as  his  labour  will 
be  in  demand,  he  requires  a very  small  advance  to  gain  his  bread  and  subsistence ; 
but  to  establish  himself  as  a farmer,  he  requires  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
fur  himself  and  his  family. 

9.58.  Does  he  require  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a head? — Certainly 
not ; the  terms  of  the  proposition  assume  that  he  gains  full  employment  as  a labour- 
ing man  during  the  progress  of  his  establishment. 

950.  The  question  contemplates  a man  arriving  at  Quebec  and  not  looking  to 
obtaining  employment ; what  is  the  smallest  sum  with  which  he  could  establish 
himself  advantageously  ? — To  state  the  precise  sum  which  would  enable  a settler 
to  establish  himself  according  to  the  question  proposed,  would  deceive  the  Com- 
mittee, because  the  facility  ot  establishing  himself  in  this  manner  will  necessarily 
be  governed  by  the  number  of  settlers  arriving  at  tlie  same  time ; and  therefore  the 
ijuestion  applied  to  a single  settler,  supposing  only  one  settler  arrives  in  a year, 
would  be  answered  in  a very  different  way  to  what  it  would  be  if  60, 000  settlers 
arrived  in  a year. 

9G0.  Supposing  that  reasonable  number  to  arrive  which  you  tliink  could  be  so 
settled  without  material  inconvenience? — I have  already  stated,  that  supposing  the 
ordinar}'.annual  average  to  arrive,  that  is  about  1 0,000  souls,  no  money  is  required 
for  a man  who  can  get  into  employment  during  the  summer. 

961.  The  question  is  with  respect  to  a man  not  looking  to  get  employment  there, 
but  supposing  bim  to  be  lauded  at  Quebec,  what  would  be  the  expense  at  which 
that  mail  could  locate  himself  upon  bis  land  and  put  himself  into  an  advantageous 
situation  ? — Making  allowance  for  the  varying  circumstances  to  which  settlers  are 
exposed,  I conceive  that  a man,  with  a family  consisting  of  awife  and  two  children, 
can  place  himself  very  advantageously  in  any  part  of  the  provinces  for  50 1.  \ if 
he  does  it  for  less,  I mean  if  he  does  it  with  the  posses.sion  of  less  money,  he 
will  still  have  to  borrow  or  to  get  an  advance  in  some  shape  to  make  up  that 
amount ; or  if  he  does  not  get  that  advance,  he  will  still  have  to  devote  a certain 
number  of  days  labour  in  each  week  for  the  acquisition  of  provisions  and  tools 
that  cost  him  a hundred  per  cent  more,  gained  in  that  way,  than  they  would  other- 
wise cost. 

962.  Do  you  mean  when  he  is  upon  the  spot? — When  he  is  upon  the  spot,  and 
in  a partially  settled  country ; this  1 conceive  to  be  the  average  expense  under  the 
average  of  circumstances. 

963.  You  state  that  a person  arriving  tliere  without  any  money  at  all,  bv  getting 
work  on  the  canals  that  were  going  on  in  tlie  United  States,  afterwards  found  the 
means  of  settling  himself? — ^That  is  very  frequently  the  case. 

964.  You  are  understood  to  state  that  emigrants  have  arrived  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  in  consequence  of  a canal  that  was  cutting  in  the  United 
States,  a number  of  those  persons  worked  upon  that  canal  till  they  got  a sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  settle  themselves  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Uie  Canadas? — 
It  has  very  frequently  occurred  that  settlers  have  collected  sufficient  capital  to 
commence  their  operations,  by  the  wages  gmned  during  one  summer’s  good  work  on 
those  canals ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  their  establishment  was  perfect,  they  were 
obliged  to  work  out  the  next  summer,  and  the  next  summer  after  that,  to  place 
dieir  families  in  as  independent  a situation  as  they  would  be  in  if  they  had  been 
furnished  with  twelve  months  provision  in  the  out^t. 

965.  If  the  English  government  should  carry  on  any  similar  work  in  the  Ca- 
nadas, of  course  a considerable  number  of  emigrants  may  also  dispose  of  them- 
selves by  the  wages  of  labour  which  they  may  obtain  on  such  works  ? — Unquestion- 
ably they  might,  and  to  much  greater  advantage  than  by  gaining  an  equal  sum  of 
money  in  theUnited  States,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  habits  of  life  acquired 
in  the  United  States  are  not  favourable  to  accumulation  of  money ; a man  who 
pa-sses  the  whole  summer  at  work  upon  the  canals  in  the  United  States  learns  to 
live  as  an  American,  aud  he  expends  as  much  subsistence  in  the  course  of  a week, 
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in  the  support  of  himself  individually,  as  would  support  the  whole  of  his  family ; 
whereas  if  he  never  removes  out  of  the  Canadas  into  the  United  States,  he  retains 
the  habits  of  frugality  that  he  carries  with  him  from  Europe,  and  instead  of  eating 
three  flesh  meals  a-day,  accompanied  with  tea  and  cream,  and  so  on,  he  will 
satisfied  with  a small  quantity  of  meat  and  otlier  inferior  food  sufficiently  nourish- 
ing and  wholesome  for  bis  purpose,  but  unaccompanied  with  the  expensive  com- 
forts of  an  American  meal ; he  will  therefore  be  richer  by  thirty  or  forty  per  cent, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  he  would  be  if  he  had  gone  to  the  United  States. 

966.  Are  you  aware  that  a considerable  work  is  going  on  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  Canadas? — I understand  the  Welland  Canal  is  going  on 
there ; I am  not  personally  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country. 

967.  If  the  Welland  Canal  is  carried  on,  will  not  there  be  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  work  for  emigrants  to  avail  themselves  of  for  the  purpose  of  working  on  it 
during  the  summer,  and  to  enable  them  to  locate  themselves  in  the  winter,  either 
immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  or  further  in  the  interior? — There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it 

968.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  knowledge  the  amount  of  the  sums  which 
have  been  extracted  in  the  form  of  charity  from  the  resident  inhabitants  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  have  been  applied  to  the  relief  of  those  unfortunate  persons 
who,  having  left  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  without  capital  or  means  of  supporting  or 
assisting  themselves,  have  landed  in  tlie  Canadas,  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
employment  there,  and  who  finding  no  demand  for  their  labour  have  consequently, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  been  exposed  to  a severe  degree  of  misery  and  destitu- 
tion?— My  answer  will  not  apply  to  Upper  Canada,  I have  no  knowledge  of  it 
there ; as  to  Lower  Canada,  1 have  reason  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal  have  been  called  upon,  for  every  year  since  J 822,  and  have  made 
large  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  emigrant  population ; those  contributions, 
I believe,  exceeded  800/.  a year  for  each  city;  but,  iu  addition  to  them,  the 
Assembly  of  the  province  have  annually  granted  a sum  of  money,  for  they  have 
always  been  alive  to  the  call  of  humanity,  for  the  support  of  an  Emigrant  Hospital 
at  Quebec.  In  the  year  1S23,  they  granted  750/.,  in  1824,  600/.,  in  1825,  700/., 
in  1 826, 950/. ; and  1 believe  that  those  sums  havebeen  found  adequate  to  the  support 
of  the  sick  and  infirm  landing  at  Quebec,  because  I observe  by  the  returns  of  the 
magistrates  superintending  that  Emigrant  Hospital,  that  only  230  pemons  were  ad- 
mitted in  the  course  of  one  year,  and  I conceive  the  average  of  the  whole  four  years 
not  to  have  exceeded  250  persons  admitted  annually.  His  Majesty's  government 
at  home,  on  the  first  appearance  of  this  great  migration,  at  the  su^estion  I believe 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  gave  1000/.  for  the  relief  of  those  emigrants.  Now,  the  distress 
which  has  been  experienced  in  those  towns  has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of 
about  1 0,000  souls  annually,  and  the  relief  required  would  not  have  amounted  to 
more  than  3000/.  annually,  in  the  Lower  Province ; but  if  the  emigration  were 
increased,  the  distress  for  some  years  would  certainly  bear  a much  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  absolute  number  introduced  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  when  the  number 
has  been  limited  to  10,000 ; for  example,  if  15,000  poor  emigrants  were  thrown 
upon  the  Lower  Canadas,  of  a description  perfectly  similar  to  those  who  have  been 
hitherto  introduced,  I conceive  that,  instead  of  3,000/.  sufficing  to  relieve  their 
wants  and  distresses,  it  would  require  6 or  7,000/.  and  perhaps  in  a greater  pro- 
portion, as  it  increased,  for  some  years. 

969.  Do  you  not  imagine,  if  an  extensive  emigration  were  to  be  carried  on 
upon  the  principle  of  planting,  that  in  a very  few  years  an  almost  indefinite  supply 
of  that  class  of  emigrants  might  be  received  and  absorbed  ? — I have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  means  of  providing  for  the  casual  emigration  hereafter,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  establishment  of  their  friends  by  the  aid  of  government,  would  be 
infinitely  increased.  If  any  distress  were  to  be  felt  by  the  introduction  of  a larger 
population  not  under  the  protection  of  government,  who  I take  for  granted  will  go 
out  in  the  same  seasons  when  the  emigration  supported  by  government  takes 
place,  provided  vessels  can  be  found  to  convey  them,  I have  no  doubt  that  that 
distress  would  be  met  by  the  legislature  of  the  province  with  perfect  readiness,  and 
that  it  might  be  compensated  to  them  by  the  admission  of  a certain  quantity  or  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  grain  of  the  Lower  Province  into  Great  Britain  free  of  duties. 
To  explain  myself,  I mean  to  say  that  I have  no  doubt  that  the  legislature  of 
Lower  Canada  would  take  upon  themselves  to  relieve  all  the  distressed  objects 
that  may  arrive  in  the  province,  in  consideration  of  this  boon  being  allbrded  to 
them  ; and  tliat  this  boon  need  not  be  of  great  magnitude,  it  would  be  very  easy 
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to  show.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  free  admission  of  100,000  quarters  a year,  for 
ten  years,  would  induce  that  legislature,  if  it  were  made  conditional,  to  undertake 
to  relieve  the  individual  public  and  HU  Majesty’s  government  from  all  expense 
which  may  arise  from  sickness  or  distress  attending  the  introduction  of  any  number 
of  emigrants  in  the  province ; 1 mean  in  addition  to  those  that  are  to  be  carried 
out  at  the  public  expense,  because  I assume  always,  that,  send  out  whatever  number 
you  may  at  the  public  expense,  there  still  will  be  a certain  voluntary  emigration, 
in  addition  to  them,  provided  the  means  of  transport  exUt 

970.  Do  you  mean,  that  if  the  government  proceed  upon  a regulated  system  of 
pauper  emigration  to  which  they  Tend  aid,  that  that  would  be  likely  to  be  accom- 
panied by  another  emigration  going  out  by  its  own  means  ? — I mean  to  say  that 
it  would  be  accompanied  with  an  increased  emigration.  I taie  for  granted,  that 
the  government  cannot  remove  all  those  that  are  desirous  of  emigrating ; I take  for 
granted,  that  their  means  are  not  adequate  to  it  at  present ; and  I take  for  granted, 
that  the  tonnage  of  the  country  going  out  to  Can^a  in  ballast,  that  with  regard 
to  economy  ought  to  be  employed  in  that  specific  occupation,  U only  at  this  moment, 

I conceive,  sufficient  for  the  transport  of  60  or  70,000  souls ; but  if  the  number 
were  to  be  increased  greatly  beyond  that  amount,  it  would  be  quite  insufficient. 

971.  Will  not  that  difficulty  impede  the  voluntary  emigration? — It  will  operate 
to  the  extent  of  an  increase  of  expense ; but  still  there  will  be  a great  number 
go  out. 

972.  Not  paupers? — Not  paupers,  and  not  capitalists.  The  distress  which  has 
been  felt  at  Quebec  has  been  partly  occasioned  by  the  accidents  to  which  all  ex- 
tensive emigration  must  be  subject;  when  I say  that  only  250  have  been  received 
into  the  hospital,  I should  mention  that  in  many  cases  families  axe  left  destitute ; 
the  emigrants  who  go,  generally  take  with  them  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  8 or  1 o children,  and 
if  the  father  of  the  family  dies  in  the  passage,  liis  wife  and  his  children  are  left 
destitute,  and  it  frequently  happens  that,  in  addition  to  their  destitution,  they  are 
troubled  with  sickness. 

973.  You  have  stated  the  number  of  persons  that  have  been  received  into  the 
hospital  at  Quebec,  and  the  amount  which  it  has  cost  to  provide  for  them  during 
late  years ; has  not  that  been  upon  what  you  consider  to  be  the  worst  possible 
system  of  emigration,  namely,  that  of  persons  going  out  without  any  previous  pro- 
vision or  arrangement,  to  provide  for  themselves  as  they  can  ? — It  has. 

974.  And  the  result  of  that  has  been,  that  out  of  an  average  annual  emigration 
of  1 0,000,  only  2.50  have  found  their  way  into  the  hospital?— That  is  the  result; 
but  more  have  required  relief  during  the  winter,  able-bodied  men,  and  it  is  for  the 
relief  of  those  persons  that  the  towns  have  been  burthened,  men  who  have  been 
improvident,  have  not  laid  by  any  money  for  their  sustenance  during  the  winter, 
although  they  were  in  the  receipt  of  very  large  wages  during  the  summer. 

975.  Of  those  10,000  persons  tliat  have  gone  out,  all  the  destitute  and  impro- 
vident among  them  have  been  relieved  for  the  annual  sum  of  3,000  ? — I conceive 
that  3,000 1.  has  been  about  the  average  sum  collected. 

976.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  thought  the  best  possible  mode  of 
location  was  to  take  300  families,  and  to  give  them  a place  where  they  might  have 
communication  by  water,  with  a market  for  their  produce ; and  also  to  give  them 
good  land,  in  contra-distinction  to  other  land? — I stated,  that  to  give  the  capitalist 
any  confidence  in  the  repayment  of  the  money  that  he  might  advance  lor  the 
establishment  of  settlers,  it  was  necessary  to  guarantee  to  him  tliat  those  circum- 
curastances  should  be  ensured  in  carrying  the  settlement  into  effect. 

977.  That  there  should  be  an  union  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  families? — 
To  make  it  sure  to  the  capitalist  tliat  their  land  would  be  sufficiently  valuable  to 
cover  the  amount  of  bis  advance;  and  as  a corollary,  I should  say  that  that  is  the 
best  mode  of  settlement. 

978.  W'hat  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  sum  necessary  to  enable  a person  to 
take  out  three  hundred  families,  and  locate  them  in  the  country  ? — That  will  depend 
upon  so  great  a variety  of  contingencies,  that  I should  very  much  deceive  the  Com- 
mittee if  1 were  to  give  an  off-hand  opinion  upon  the  subject,  it  would  require  so 
many  details,  which  are  necessary  elements  in  tlie  calculation ; 1 should  require 
to  take  a long  time  to  make  the  thing  intelligible. 

979.  What  would  it  costa  person,  having  a relation  settled  in  the  country,  to 
transport  himself,  and  to  bring  himself  into  contact  with  tliat  relation  ?— That 
depends  upon  his  distance  from  the  seaport ; the  facilities  afforded  by  meeting  a 
friend  established  in  the  country  are  so  great,  that  1 should  say,  if  a man  is  once 
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put  down  in  bis  friend’s  family,  or  next  door  to  that  friend,  supposing  that  friend  to 
be  established  in  the  country,  and  to  be  able  to  raise  food  enough  to  assist  the 
new  coiner,  the  expense  will  be  governed  by  the  price  of  the  food  that  he  can  lend 
him,  and  that  again  will  be  governed  by  the  situation. 

980.  If  you  were  consulted  by  a person  under  those  circumstances,  what  would 
you  tell  him  he  might  go  out  for? — I should  have  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the 
freight  in  the  first  place;  supposing  him  to  be  put  down  in  Quebec,  which  we 
ai-e  told  can  be  done  for  Uiirty  shillings,  hut  which  I believe  requires  three 
pounds,  he  will  then  have  to  fiimish  himself  with  food  for  as  many  days  as  it 
will  require  to  reach  tlie  place  of  his  destination;  and  then  if  he  adds  to  that 
upon  the  average  about  two-pcnce  halfpenny  a mile  for  travelling  expenses,  that 
will  cover  the  journey  ; and  therefore  if  a man  were  to  come  to  me,  and  say,  I 
have  a friend  in  such  a township,  in  such  a province,  I could  tell  him  within  tif- 
tceu-peuce  what  would  be  the  expense  of  going  to  him  ; but  if  the  man  were  to 
say,  1 have  a friend  a mile  from  Quebec,  1 should  tell  him  the  expen.se  is  only  the 
freight  to  that  port. 

q8i.  Could  any  inconvenience,  in  your  opinion,  arise,  or  would  any  uncertainty 
of  success  be  involved,  in  ibe  case  of  any  number  of  emigrants  planted  and  loca- 
ted according  to  the  system  adopted  in  the  emigration  of  1823  and  1825  ; would 
the  extent  of  the  number  affect  their  success,  provided  that,  iu  point  of  fact,  means 
did  exist  for  planting  and  locating  them  upon  the  principle  of  advanced  capital, 
according  to  the  precedents  of  1823  and  of  J 825? — None  whatever ; I conceive 
that  the  facilities  of  planting  emigrants  will  increase  with  their  numbers,  and  that 
in  carrying  on  the  operation  in  future  the  expenses  will  be  very  much  diminished. 
As  to  the  extent  of  the  success,  I believe  that  the  more  numerous  the  establishment, 
the  greater  chance  there  is  of  ultimate  success,  because  tliey  form  a dense  popu- 
lation. capable  of  assisting  each  other  in  all  public  works  and  works  of  magni- 
tude that  may  be  useful  for  tlie  general  interest ; and  as  to  their  markets,  a large 
number  of  emigrants  established  together  will  inevitably  be  accompanied  with  a 
subdivision  of  labour,  useful  to  every  individual  interested  in  the  settlement. 


Jovis,  8*  die  Martii,  1827. 

Captain  James  Dent  Weatherley,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

j jy  982.  HOW  long  is  it  since  you  left  Canada? — In  the  middle  of  January  I left 

j . ta  erty.  township  of  March,  on  Ottawa  River,  in  Upper  Canada. 

8 -March  9®^*  residing  near  what  is  generally  known  by  the  name  ofMr.  Ro- 

’ binson's  settlement  in  1823? — Yes,  I reside  near  that  settlement ; and  frequently 
passed  through  it,  in  going  to  the  sessions  at  the  district  town  of  Perth. 

984.  What  impression  has  been  created  in  your  mind,  as  to  the  success  of  tliat 
settlement  ?— The  settlers  seem  to  be  getting  on  extremely  well  with  their  im- 
provements ; I think  I could  venture  to  say,  without  any  exception  ; I know 
of  no  exception. 

985.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Canada  ? — Nearly  eight  years. 

y86.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a point  which  fias  furnished  a good  deal 
of  discussion  and  consideration,  that  is,  the  capacity  of  tlie  settler  to  repay  tlie 
capital  advanced  for  his  location,  upon  the  principle  of  paying  interest  upon  that 
money  so  advanced,  redeemable  at  will,  and  commencing  at  tlie  period  of  seven 
years  after  bis  first  location ; for  example,  supposing  that  100/.  were  necessary 
to  locate  a man  and  woman  and  three  children,  upon  a location  of  an  hundred 
acres,  and  to  give  him  all  that  assistance  which  is  necessary  to  put  him  in  a con- 
diliun  to  go  on  by  himself;  would  a settler  so  located,  in  your  opinion,  be 
enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  commence  the  payment  of  interest  at  five  per  cent 
upon  that  100/.  so  advanced  for  his  location,  at  the  termination  of  seven  years? — 
I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

987.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  able  to  do  it  in  money  or  iu  kind  ? — At  a much 
earlier  period  he  would  be  able  to  do  it  in  kind;  but  I think  he  would  tlien,  that 
is  to  say  iu  seven  years,  be  able  to  do  it  in  money. 

g88.  In  giving  that  an-swer,  you  have  reference  to  your  own  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  tliat  class  of  persons  ? — From  living 
very  near  them ; frequently  passing  through  that  part  of  the  country,  seeing  tliem 
and  other  settlers  when  they  first  go  upon  their  lands,  and  seeing  them  at  the  ex- 
piration of  five  or  six  years;  and.judging  from  the  improvements  they  make  in  the 
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extent  of  clearing  their  ground  and  their  buildings,  I have  not  the  least  doubt  Cspt. 

that  tlie  progressive  improvements  that  they  make  would  enable  them  at  the  end  Weaihrrlty. 
of  five  years  to  pay  in  kind  the  interest  of  the  money.  ' ' 

989-  Do  you  think  that  the  opinions  of  persons  who  have  directed  their  atten-  * Maxcb, 

tion  to  this  part  of  the  subject  in  Upper  Canada,  would  coincide  with  yours  upon 
tliis  subject  1 — I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

990.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  it  were  properly  explained  to  the  settler,  pre- 
viously to  his  leaving  this  country,  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  repay  the  money 
30  advanced  to  him,  there  would  be  any  objection  on  his  {lart  so  to  repay  it,  or  any 
practical  difficulty  in  levying  it? — I think  not. 

991.  If  one  01  Mr.  Robinson's  settlers  were  to  be  asked  b^r  a friend  of  his  in 
Ireland,  whether  he  wouid  advise  him  to  accept  goverument  assistance,  subject  to 
this  principle  of  repayment,  or  to  take  his  chance  in  that  country  without  such 
as-sistancc,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  .settler  would  advise  him  to  accept  tlie 
assistance  and  repay  it,  or  the  contrary  ? — I have  no  doubt  tliat  the  settler  would 
advise  his  friend  to  accept  that  asskstance,  rather  than  to  trust  to  his  own  resources. 

992.  Are  tliere  very  large  ti-acts  of  land  of  first-rate  quality  which  would  yield 
as  good  a return  as  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Robinson's  settlers,  that  would  enable 
any  new  settler  to  repay  the  interest  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  if  a large  number 
were  sent  out? — I am  sure  there  are. 

993.  Are  there  large  tracts  of  land  as  good  as  tliat  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Ro- 
binson's settlers  ? — No  doubt,  and  a great  deal  that  would  be  better. 

994.  Is  tliere  much  demaml  for  labour  in  that  part  of  the  United  States 
adjoining  on  Upper  Canada? — At  present  there  is,  on  account  of  the  canals  there 
cutting. 

995.  Is  the  canal  between  lake  Eric  and  Ohio  finished  ? — Not  yet. 

996.  Is  there  a considerable  demand  for  labour  ? — So  much  so,  that  I have 
occasionally  met  with  the  emigrants  going  to  the  States  to  work  for  a few  winter 
montlis. 

997.  Have  any  of  Mr.  Robinson's  settlers  gone  over  to  the  United  States, 
tempted  by  that  demand  ? — In  December  last  I passed  through  that  country  in 
going  to  the  sessions,  and  I had  occasion  to  stop  at  one  of  their  cott^es ; one  of 
the  settlers  was  preparing  to  go  to  work  at  the  canal  for  the  winter,  with  the 
intention  of  coming  back  as  soon  as  he  could  get  to  work  upon  his  own  land 
again. 

998.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  number  of  voluntary  emigrants  that  go  to 
Quebec  annually  ? — Only  from  newspaper  accounts;  I have  occasionally  been  at 
Quebec  and  seen  ship-loads  arrive. 

999.  Do  you  know  whether  tire  number  of  emigrants  has  much  diminished 
since  the  piling  of  an  Act  in  1824,  called  the  Passengers  Act? — I judge  merely 
from  the  newspaper  account;  I should  say  not. 

1000.  You  nave  stated,  that  you  have  no  doubt  that  a settler  would  be  able  to 
pay  five  per  cent  upon  the  sum  expended  in  locating  him,  in  five  years  after  his 
arrival? — If  it  was  taken  in  produce. 

loot.  At  what  time  do  you  conceive  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  pay  the 
priucipa!,  with  a view  of  getting  the  fee-simple  of  the  estate  ? — A great  deal 
would  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  family  of  tlie  emigrant;  if  he  was  left 
alone  to  cultivate  the  land,  I sliould  suppose  it  would  take  a greater  length  of 
time ; if  he  had  two  or  three  grown-up  sons  to  assist  him,  he  would  very  speedily 
do  it. 

1002  Supposing  that  in  five  years  he  should  be  able  to  pay  five  per  cent  upon 
tlie  money  lent  him.  how  many  years  would  elapse  after  that  time  before  he  would 
be  able,  according  to  your  judgment,  to  pay  the  principal? — 1 should  say  within 
ten  years. 

1003.  That  would  double  the  period? — Yes. 

1 004.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  c^e  of  an  emigrant  located  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Robinson's  Emigi-ants,  he  would  have  a temptation  after  his  year  was 
out,  during  which  he  was  rationed  by  tlie  government,  to  leave  his  settlement  for 
the  purpose  of  going  over  and  trying  his  fortune  in  tlie  United  States  ? — Not  if  he 
commenced  immediately  on  his  location  to  build  arid  improve  his  land ; there 
might  be  some  idle  character,  that  would  make  a bad  use  of  the  indulgence,  and 
not  clear  his  land,  but  1 do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  it. 

1005.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  supposing  a man 
to  have  improved  his  land  averagely  and  then  to  quit  his  location  at  Uic  time  when 
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Capt.  the  rent  became  due,  that  the  improved  condition  of  that  land,  taking  into  consi- 
3.J).  WeailtrU^.  deration  all  the  circumstances  of  its  intrinsic  improvement  and  of  its  being  sur- 

' •- ’ rounded  by  improved  land  belonging  to  other  settlers,  would  be  a fair  security  for 

® the  capital  advanced? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

too6.  If  a man  had  been  industriou.s  for  seven  years,  notwithstanding  he  were 
burthened  with  his  debt  of  too,  would  it  be  his  interest,  having  cleared  his  land, 
to  remain  on  that  land,  subject  to  that  debt,  or  to  go  over  to  the  United  States  if 
he  could  ? — It  would  be  his  interest  to  remain  on  his  land,  beyond  a doubt. 

1007.  Although  it  was  subject  to  the  debt? — Certainly. 

1008.  Must  not  the  success  of  those  settlers  depend  upon  their  having  a good 
market  for  the  increased  produce  they  may  raise? — Undoubtedly;  they  easily 
obtain  a sufficiency  to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  but  till  a market  is 
found  for  the  surplus  produce,  tliey  are  not  induced  to  extend  their  improvemente. 

loog.  Is  there  a market  at  present? — I think  I may  say  there  is  at  present,  for 
those  living  near  the  rivers,  a good  market;  the  surplus  grain  being  t^en  by  the 
lumberers,  as  they  are  termed,  the  people  who  cut  timber  for  the  English  and 
West  India  market. 

1010.  Since  the  Canadian  com  was  admitted  into  this  country,  has  there  been 
a good  market  open  to  them? — No  doubt. 

1011.  Has  the  alteration  in  the  law,  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  Canadian 
com  into  this  country,  been  seriously  felt  in  Canada? — Very  much  so ; and  we 
look  forward  also  to  the  opening  of  the  West  India  Islands  to  our  produce,  which 
would  much  stimulate  the  Emigrant  settler  to  exertion. 

1012.  Is  that  intercourse  now  interdicted? — We  have  never  enjoyed  it;  it  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  It  will  be  an  excellent  market  for  staves, 
and  horses  and  mules,  and  flour  and  pork.  In  fact  it  would  induce  the  settlers  to 
become  very  industrious. 

1013.  Do  you  conceive  that  a good  market  for  the  sarplus  produce  of  the 
Canadas,  whether  of  lumber  or  provisions,  would  be  the  most  likely  mode  of  ex* 
tending  the  successful  industry  of  that  country? — Undoubtedly. 


John  O'TJri&col,  Esq.  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1014.  YOU  are  a resident  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — I am. 

1 o J 5.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the 
Emigration  Committee  of  last  year?— I read  die  Ueport. 

1016.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  subject? — Very  much. 

1 01 7.  Are  you  of  opinion  tliat  in  the  case  of  a population  redundant  in  the  sense 

in  which  that  term  has  been  employed  by  the  Committee,  the  expense  of  sustain- 
ing that  population  can  be  placed  at  less  than  per  head?— Not  less,  I am 

sure ; 1 should  place  it  at  a litde  more  than  4/.  per  head. 

1018.  In  the  case  of  a county  in  Ireland,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  there  are 
1,000  persons,  in  the  proportion  of  200  men,  200  women,  and  600  children,  for 
whose  labour  there  is  no  real  demand,  and  from  whose  absence,  if  they  were  taken 
out  of  tlie  country  to-morrow,  no  sort  of  inconvenience  would  be  felt  with  reference 
to  any  work  executed  by  them,  or  any  production,  the  result  of  such  work,  do  you 
consider  that  the  county  in  which  such  a population  resides  can  be  charo-ed  with 
less  than  4,000/.  a year,  in  some  shape  or  other,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  popu- 
lation ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  county  pays  that  in  some  way  or  other  j it  is 
paid  by  the  land. 

1019.  Are  you  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  in  such  a suppo.sed  case,  to  relieve 
that  county  of  that  surplus  population,  charring  the  county  with  a county  rate  for 
sixty  years,  or  with  some  assessment  equivment  to  a county  rate  to  the  amount  of 
300/.  per  annum,  would  be  a most  beneficial  measure  for  the  interest  of  tbe  pro- 
prietors in  that  county  ? — I would  consider  it  so,  certainly. 

1020.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  forming  a judgment  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion which  exists  among  tlie  ^ntlemen  in  the  south  of  Ireland  to  meet  a propo- 
sition for  Emigration  with  any  contributions  in  any  shape,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  tlie  measure  into  effect? — I have  conversed  with  a number  of  gentlemen, 
particularly  that  class  in  the  county  of  Cork  that  are  generally  upon  the  grand 
juries,  and  tliey  generally  appear  to  me  very  anxious  that  some  measure  of 
this  kind  should  take  place,  and  they  are  very  willing  to  contribute  towards  it, 
without  having  any  specific  plan  upon  the  subject. 

1021.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  ascerlaiu  to  what  extent  any  person  or  person* 

would 
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would  be  ready  to  go  upon  such  a plan ; for  example,  how  much  per  head  they 
would  pay  upon  the  population  ? — The  way  in  which  I have  generally  put  it,  was 
by  proposing  a small  tax  to  the  amount  of  about  a shilling  in  the  pound  upon  the 
county  rate ; such  a tax  would  much  more  than  cover  the  proposed  300^.  a year 
for  1,000  persons.  My  oivn  plan  was,  to  propose  that  that  tax  of  one  shilling  in 
die  pound  upon  the  county  rate  should  be  divided  between  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord ; that  the  tenant  should  be  a't  liberty  to  deduct  half,  if  not  the  whole, 
from  the  rent  of  his  landlord ; as  both  parties  would  be  benefited,  both  parties 
would  have  a right  to  contribute. 

10-J2.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  grand  juries  in  the  counties  of  Ireland  would 
be  the  proper  source  from  whence  any  arrangement  of  this  sort  should  proceed  ? — 
I think  the  consent  of  the  grand  juries  would  be  very  material,  and  1 have  no 
doubt  of  the  consent  of  the  grand  juries,  if  the  measure  were  explained  to  them  ; 
I think  it  would  be  well  however  to  have  tlie  authority  of  Parliament,  enabling  the 
grand  juries  to  act,  in  case  they  should  consent  to  such  a measure. 

1023.  When  does  the  grand  jury  of  Cork  assemble? — About  the  30th  of 
March. 

1024.  What  contiguous  counties  would  you  select  in  the  south  of  Iceland,  in 
which  this  question  of  emigration  would  be  entertained  with  tlie  deepest  interest? 
— I would  select  the  county  of  Cork,  which  is  the  county  I am  best  acquainted 
with ; I think  that  Cork,  and  Limerick  and  Kerry,  would  all  concur  in  the  measure, 
and,  I have  no  doubt,  all  the  counties  of  tlie  south  of  Ireland. 

1025.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  likely  that  from  the  interest  of  land- 
lords, the  Committee  might  calculate  upon  getting  individual  conditions  of  pro- 
vision for  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  by  charging  their  properties? — I am  sure 
some  individuals  would  contribute,  but  there  would  be  a difficulty  as  to  the  mode 
of  raising  that  voluntary  contribution ; I think  a general  measure  would  be  more 
satisfactory,  provided  it  were  such  a light  measure  a.s  would  not  be  felt. 

1 026.  Has  there  not  been  a tendency  exhibited  in  Cork,  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  something  in  the  nature  of  a poor  rate  ? — There  was  a strong  disposition 
manifested  upon  the  subject,  which  grew  out  of  die  very  severe  distress  in  Cork, 
which  distress  is  considerably  aggravated  since  that  period. 

1027.  Was  not  that  distress  occasioned  by  a great  excess  of  population  unem- 
ployed ? — Yes. 

1028.  Was  not  that  disposition  to  create  a poor  rate  met  by  a very  general 
expression  of  opinion,  that  a poor  rate,  intended  to  keep  these  people  at  home, 
would  be  utterly  ruinous  to  the  country  ? — That  was  the  general  impression ; 
public  opinion  was  very  much  divided ; on  the  one  hand  they  were  pressed  by  the 
excessive  poverty  and  misery  of  the  people,  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a great 
reluctance  to  incur  a permanent  tax  of  that  description. 

1029.  Was  not  there  a general  meeting  held  at  Cork,  under  the  pressure  of 
extreme  distress,  which  led  to  a sort  of  admission  that  a poor  rate  was  necessary, 
or  was  advisable,  in  order  to  support  that  population  ? — Tlierc  was. 

1030.  Was  not  that  immediately  followed  up  by  paroebiaJ  meetings  in  Cork,  in 
which  a general  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  property  of  the  pari^es  would  be 
utterly  unequal  to  such  support? — That  was  the  fact;  the  general  meeting  was 
a meeting  to  which  all  persons  were  admitted,  and  they  carried  the  question  of  the 
poor  rate  by  a very  large  majority ; afterwards,  when  me  householders  met  in  the 
parishes  they  were  very  generally  against  it. 

1031.  Do  you  conceive  that,  as  an  alternative  to  that  evil,  owners  of  property 
in  the  county  would,  cither  by  general  taxation  or  by  some  arranged  mode  of 
contribution,  be  ready  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a measure  of  emigration? — I am 
sure  many  would  be  very  willing. 

^ 032.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Limerick  ? — I know  many  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  but  1 have  not  much  acquaintance  with 
mat  county. 

1033.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  tenants  of  the  county  to  any  extent? — Not 
a great  deal. 

1034.  Are  you  not  aware,  from  your  general  knowledge,  that  most  of  the 
disturbance  that  has  prevailed  in  that  county,  and  which  more  or  less  breaks 
out  every  now  and  then,  has  arisen  from  under-tenants  dispossessed,  whose  resi- 
dence upon  the  ground  is  mischievous,  not  only  to  tlie  principal  landlord  but 
to  the  middle  farmer  of  the  country  ? — 1 am  sure  it  is  the  principal  source  of 
disturbance. 
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O'Drinol,  J035-  Do  you  not  conceive  that  a benefit,  territorially,  would  be  derived  to  the 
Esq-  proprietors,  if  they  were  to  substitute  a moderate  tax  upon  their  land  for  the  de- 

^ duction  from  their  profits  which  arises  frorti  a pauper  population  existinf?  who 

March,  pay  no  rent? — Uundoubtedly,  I think  it  would  ; and  I think  tliey  are  nowbegin- 
’**7'  ning  tounUerstand  that  point  pretty  well. 

1 036.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  among  tlie  numerous  class  of  petitioning  emi- 
grants in  the  south  of  Ireland,  there  would  be  any  real  objection  on  their  part  to 
bind  themselves,  and  to  consent  voluntarily  to  the  principle  of  repayment  of  tlie 
money  advanced  in  their  location,  provided  it  were  simply  and  clearly  made  out  to 
them  that  it  was  only  by  such  repayment  that  they  could  obtain  that  assistance  ? 

I am  sure  there  would  be  no  objection  in  the  world ; the  people  are  extremely 

anxious  to  get  away.  If  they  had  any  project  of  repaying  the  money,  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  themselves  liable  for  it. 

1037.  Are  you  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  tliat  were  duly  explained  to  them, 
it  would  not  present  a serious  objection  to  the  realization  of  a plan  of  Emigration  ? 
— I do  not  think  it  would  present  any  objection. 

1 038.  Has  the  subject  of  Emigration  occupied  very  general  attention  in  Ireland, 
as  a means  of  relieving  the  distress  and  the  inconveniences  that  occur  in  that 
country  from  over  population  1 — It  does  at  present  occupy  a considerable  degree 
of  attention  amongst  Uie  gentry. 

1039.  As  the  attention  of  the  gentry  has  been  occupied  in  that  way,  do  yon 
conceive  that  any  general  questions  emanating  from  this  Committee  to  Uie  Grand 
Juries  in  Ireland,  would  be  likely  to  bring  full  explanations  and  replies  upon  that 
subject? — 1 think  it  would  be  useful  to  have  such  general  questions  proposed ; but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  some  person  were  to  take  those  questions  to  them,  and 
were  ready  to  answer  such  inquiries  as  the  Grand  Juries  might  make  upon  the 
subject. 

1040.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  person  being  sent  to  Ireland  without  such 
questions,  would  be  enabled  to  make  his  explanations  in  such  manner  as  would 
bring  the  views  of  the  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  satisfactorily  under  the  view  of  this 
Committee? — ^That  would  depend  upon  the  person  who  was  sent ; I should  think, 
if  a proper  person  were  sent,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

JO41.  How  do  you  conceive  that  any  proper  person  who  was  sent  without 
defined  instructions,  could  communicate  the  views  of  this  Committee  ? — I think 
his  instructions  ought  to  be  defined. 

1042.  In  every  county  in  Ireland  it  is  supposed  that  there  may  be  many  proper- 
ties which  have  too  great  a number  of  people  upon  them,  and  others  which  have 
not  too  many ; in  that  case  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  gentlemen  in  those  relative 
situations  would  be  equally  willing  to  impose  a permanent  burthen  upon  their 
properly,  for  getting  rid  of  a general  excess  of  people  in  the  county? — I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  all  the  parties  would  contribute ; for  this  reason,  that  the  pro- 
perty which  has  only  a sufficient  number  of  population,  is  very  much  injured  by  a 
contiguous  property  which  has  too  much.  Tlie  pauper  population  of  an  over- 
peopled estate  prey  upon  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  estate,  which  lias  not 
more  than  its  due  proportion  of  people;  they  live  upon  their  charity,  and  often  steal 
from  them ; they  are  a great  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood ; and  it  would  be  nearly 
as  great  a relief  to  the  estate  that  has  not  more  than  its  proper  population,  to  gel 
rid  of  the  superabundant  population  upon  the  neighbouring  estate,  as  it  would  to 
that  estate  iiself  1 have  found  it  to  be  the  case  in  the  country,  that  a neighbouring 
property  over-peopled,  was  a great  nuisance. 

1043.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  diflferent  counties  of  Ire- 
land, who  might  assess  tlieir  property  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  over- 
abundant population,  would  take  means,  by  their  after  mode  of  letting  their  lands, 
to  prevent  a recurrence  of  over  numbers  ? — I can  only  speak  from  what  appears  to 
be  the  very  general  feeling  upon  the  subject;  all  the  gentlemen  I have  conversed 
with,  in  the  south  of  Ireland^  are  quite  aware  of  the  necessity  of  taking  such  mea- 
sures, and  most  of  them  are  taking  Uiem  progressively,  as  it  comes  within  their 
power  to  do  so. 

1044.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  if  in  the  first  instance  a general  charge  was  made 
upon  the  county  rates,  for  example,  upon  which  the  sum  necessary  for  the  contri- 
bution of  that  particular  county  was  to  be  raised,  it  would  diminish  any  objection 
that  might  arise  upon  the  part  of  persons  who  do  not  consider  themselves  indi- 
vidually 80  much  benefited  as  othem  from  the  result  of  tlie  emigration,  if  it  were 
to  be  part  of  the  arrangement,  that  persons  specially  benefited  by  having  their 

properties 
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projsertios  cleared  of  their  surreptitious  tenantry,  were  to  contribute  a certain  sura  John  (XDrittoi, 
per  head,  2/-  lor  example,  which  2 1 should  be  applied  in  purchasing  up  the  county 
rate,  so  as  to  diminish  It  as  a general  tax  upon  that  county  ? — I am  sure  tliat  such  — — ~ 

un  arrangement  as  that  would  be  considered  a very  fair  one,  and  would  take  away  * Msich,  , 
any  objection  that, might  arise  from  the  tax  being  too  general. 

1045.  Where  does  that  circuit  commence,  which  terminates  at  Cork? — It  com- 
mences in  Clare,  and  goes  to  Limerick,  from  Limerick  to  Kerry,  and  terminates 
in  Cork. 

1046.  Do  you  know  on  what  day  it  commences  at  Clare? — About  the  temb  or 
twelfth  of  March. 


Sahbati,  10*  die  Mariii,  1827. 

Jo/m  Smith,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1047.  YOU  are  a banker,  residing  at  Oundle  in  the  county  of  Northampton? — 

1 am. 

1048.  What  is  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Oundle? — About  2,500. 

1049.  What  is  the  principal  trade  or  occupation  of  the  parishioners? — They 
follow  general  trades ; there  is  no  manufacture  of  iiny  description. 

1050.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates  in  thatparish? — From  three  to  four 
thousand  a year. 

1051.  Are  tliere  any  persons  in  that  parish,  for  whose  labour  there  is  no  de- 
mand? —A  vast  many ; when  I say  a vast  many,  tliere  are  generally  from  forty  to 
sixty  employed  upon  the  roads,  doing  little  or  notliing. 

1052.  What  is  the  manner  in  which  the  parish  proceed  with  respect  to  those 
persons  for  whose  labour  there  is  no  demand? — They  are  paid  from  the  poor 
rates;  they  are  sent  to  the  overseer  of  the  highway,  to  employ  them  in  the  best 
way  he  can,  and  they  are  paid  from  the  poor  rates. 

1053.  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  estimate  as  to  the  expense  of 
a family  consisting  of  a roan,  a woman,  and  three  children,  who  may  be  utterly 
out  of  employment  during  the  year? — They  receive  10s.  a week. 

1054.  Does  that  26/.  a year  include  everything? — We  do  not  provide  any 
thing  for  them ; we  do  not  pay  any  rent ; there  is  no  additional  expense  to  the 
parish  for  them. 

1055.  In  the  case  of  ten  families,  in  the  proportions  of  a man,  a woman,  and 
three  children,  costing,  according  to  your  estimate,  26/.  a year  to  the  parish,  do 
you  think  that,  provided  tliose  parties  were  di.sposed  to  emigrate,  the  parish  would 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  removing  tliose  parties  by  emi- 
gration, charging  their  poor  rates  with  an  annuity  for  ten  years,  to  the  extent  of 
7/.  for  each  mmily,  an  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed,  preventing  their  coming 
upon  the  parish  again  ? — They  would  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  a great  many  of 
them,  but  tlie  parish  has  a great  difRculty  in  paying  the  rates;  there  is  some  little 
uncertainty  about  their  continuing  upon  tlie  parish ; we  have  certainly  people  of 
tliat  description  who  are  maintained  by  the  parish  after  the  rate  1 have  stated,  but 
there  is  some  probability  of  their  not  continuing  for  ever  upon  the  parish  ; they 
sometimes  change,  tliey  get  into  employments,  and  others  get  out.  , I ani  scarcely 
able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  I tliink  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
a charge  of  that  description,  sooner  than  that  the  whole  of  the  population  should 
continue  upon  them,  because  I consider  it  is  a most  grievous  thing. 

1056.  lou  will  understand  that  the  parties  proposed  to  be  removed  must  be 
healthy  persons,  fit  for  labour,  and  within  certain  ages  ; and  they  are  not  to  con- 
sist of  the  old  and  infirm  ? — Certainly. 

1057.  The  circumstances  qualifying  them  to  become  emigrants  in  the  view  of 
the  Committee,  would  be,  that  they  should  be  paupers,  and  that  they  should  be 
able  bodied ; if  they  were  habituated  to  agricultural,  employment,  so  much  the 
better;  but  if  they  were  able-bodied,  the  mere  circumstance  of  tlieir  being  me- 
chanics, would  not  of  necessity  disqualify  them  ? — I tliink,  in  that  case,  the  parish 
would  be  very  glad  to  comply  with  the  proposition  that  is  made ; I think,  if  it  had 
been  for  agriculturists  only,  there  would  be  some  little  question  about  it.  We 
have  a great  many  mechanics  that  are  great  incumbrances,  such  as  carpenters, 
masons,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  and  that  sort  of  people  ; there  is  such  a redun- 
dancy of  them,  that  they  keep  increasing  yearly,  and  it  destroys  the  good  inten- 
tions of  those  that  would  work.  They  are  put  upon  the  road,  a parcel  of  them 
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Join  Smiik,  together,  they  do  nothing  at  all ; they  go  in  the  morning  just  when  they  please, 
they  will  not  go  out  at  the  proper  time  of  day,  and  tliey  go  home  almost  when 

— ' they  please,  and  they  are  paid  according  to  their  families ; they  are  paid  as  much 

lo  March,  gg  ^ when  he  goes  to  hard  labour  ; therefore  a man  that  has  been  in 

’ the  habit  of  going  to  hard  labour,  says,  1 will  not  go  to  work  any  longer,  I will  go 

upon  the  parish. 

1058.  Do  you  think  tliere  would  be  any  indisposition  upon  the  part  of  those 
paupers,  when  tlie  subject  was  fully  explained  to  them,  to  avail  themselves  of  emi- 
gration i — I should  think  there  would  not ; I have  no  doubt  several  of  them  would 
be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  going.  I have  here  a letter  from  a man  that 
was  transported  from  Oundle,  requesting  his  family  to  be  sent  to  him,  stating  the 
great  comforts  he  is  now  enjoying. 

\The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same,  which  was  read,  as  follows:} 


“ South  Creek,  Sept  14th,  1825. 

“ My  dear  Wife. — I liave  been  anxiously  waiting  to  give  you  some  account  of 
myself,  and  the  country  I am  come  to,  but  it  was  useless  for  me  to  give  you  hear- 
say account ; I have  now  seen  enough  to  .satisfy  me  it  is  far  before  England,  for  a 
poor  man  and  his  family.  When  I landed  in  Sydney,  I was  taking  off  the  stores 
by  a Capt  King  of  the  Royal  Navey,  and  sent  to  one  of  Ins  estates  at  the  South 
Creek,  on  the  great  western  road,  and  sun  after  removed  to  one  estate  of  his  over 
the  Mountain,  about  1 50  miles  from  Sydney,  in  the  district  of  13athur.st  Plains, 
and  have  been  a shepherd  ever  since;  my  master  and  me  agrees  very  well,  and 
was  my  wife  and  family  here,  I should  be  as  happy  as  any  man  in  the  world. 
This  part  of  the  countiy  is  very  much  like  England — the  winters  and  summers — 
and  exceedingly  healthy ; its  a choise  thing  to  bear  of  any  one  being  ill.  As 
1 am  now  only  a government  man  to  Capt.  King,  I have  but  little  chance  to  do 
much  good;  10/.  a year  wages,  and  peck  of  wheat  and  7 lb.  of  good  beef  every 
wk  for  my  mess, — this  is  more  than  half  the  poor  in  England  gets  ; but  if  1 was 
a free  man,  I could  get  land  to  till,  and  cattle.  Good  wages  are  always  given  to 
a honest  and  industrious  man,  your  ration  found  you,  and  a house  too  to  live  in  ; 
DO  rent  or  taxes  to  eat  up  your  earnings,  and  what  a man  gets,  is  his  own.  Its 
DOW  in  your  power  to  make  xis  both  happy  for  life,  and  bring  up  our  little  ones 
under  our  own  care.  The  government  of  England  has  sent  out  to  all  prisoners 
that  have  good  charackter,  to  send  for  there  wifesandiamileys ; and  as  sun  as  theay 
arrive,  theay  are  to  have  there  husbands  given  up  to  them ; so  that  if  you  come,  as 
I iuow  you  will,  1 shall  be  a free  man,  and  you  and  the  children  will  be  sent  out 
free  of  ^ expense,  to  be  landed  in  Sydney.  I have  made  application  to  my 
master,  who  is  agent  here  for  Capt.  King,  a Mr.  Hayes,  to  give  in  a petti  tion  to 
government  for  you  to  come  out  by  the  first  ship  that  comes ; if  you  can  bring  a 
stock  of  cloths  for  the  children,  do.  I don't  expect  you  will  bring  any  thing 
but  yourself  and  children.  You  will  soon  be  recompenced  for  your  journey.  The 
voyage  1 thought  was  dreadfull,  but  I found  it  very  plesaut ; and  so  will  you  more 
so,  in  this  particular, — I came  a prisoner,  and  you  are  commg  to  make  me  free. 
My  dear  wife,  I hope  you  will  make  no  delay  in  coming  out.  I'll  thank  you  to 
give  my  love  to  my  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers ; kiss  my  little  babes  for  me. 
Accept,mydear  Sarah,  the  prayers  of  your  ever  affectionate  husband,  ” 


Mortis,  13*  die  Martii,  1827. 

Dr.  John  Strackan,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

1059-  WERE  you  examined  before  the  Emigration  Committee  last  year? — 
I was. 

loOo.  You  stated  before  that  Committee,  your  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the 
emigrant'to  repay  money  advanced  to  him  for  his  location  in  Canada? — 1 did. 

1061.  Have  you  any  reason,  at  this  moment,  to  change  your  opinion  upon  that 
subject  ? — I am  more  convinced  of  it,  from  having  examined  the  subject ; I think 
that  he  could  pay  the  interest,  and  after  the  end  of  seven  years  begin  to  pay  the 
mstalments. 

1062.  Would  there  be  any  practical  difficult,  in  the  colonies,  in  levying  that 
money  or  much  expense  incurred  in  so  doing? — I should  not  apprehend  that  there 

would 
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would  be  much  expense ; I think  that  agents  would  undertake  to  collect  it  at  a 
very  low  per  centage  in  small  districts. 

1 063.  Would  there  be  any  temptation  to  individuals,  at  that  period,  from  being 
called  on  to  pay  interest,  to  leave  their  locations  to  avoid  payment? — Quite  the 
reverse ; the  sum  that  they  would  have  to  pay,  would  be  much  less  than  the  value 
of  the  farm. 

1064.  Do  you  think  that  in  case  of  accident,  if  persons  left  their  location  for 
instance,  that  the  land  itself  would  be  an  ample  security,  as  a pledge,  for  the  money 
advanced?— Quite  ample. 

1065.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  those  persons  in  the  Canadas,  particularly  Upper 
Canada,  if  they  were  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  would  concur  in  your 
opinion  on  this  very  point? — I believe  every  person  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
country,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  settled,  would  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

1066.  W’ouid  any  danger  arise  from  these  payments  being  called  for  at  any 
given  period,  so  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  die  parties  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  country,  to  avoid  that  debt;  are  you  of  opinion,  that  such  danger  would 
arise,  or  that  the  transition  from  a state  of  discomfort  to  a state  of  comlbrt,  would 
be  such  as  to  produce  a grateful  feeling  towards  this  country?—  I am  rather  of 
opinion,  a grateful  feeling  would  be  excited ; the  population  of  the  country  is 
already  so  great,  that  no  apprehension  could  be  entertained  of  the  other  conse- 
quence, that  is,  of  the  people  being  displeased  with  government  for  exacting  what 
diey  must  be  convinced  was  a just  and  proper  debt.- 

lofiy.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  disposition  in  the  local  legislature  in 
Upper  Canada  (xmder  the  circumstances  of  the  emigration  of  persons  properly 
selected,  being  planted  there  in  the  manner  contemplated)  to  give  any  guarantee 
or  assistance,  in  the  way  of  repayment  of  this  money  ?- — I apprehend  the  legisla- 
ture would  object  to  that,  merely  from  their  poverty. 

1068.  Supposing  individnals  in  this  country  were  to  lend  their  moncyupon  that 
security,  would  the  local  government  join  in  a guarantee,  taking  the  lands  a.«  a 
security,  and  pledging  themselves  to  the  parties  lending  the  money  ? — I think  that 
the  colonial  legislature  would  hesitate  to  pledge  themselves  for  the  money,  but 
they  would  be  very  ready  to  pass  any  Act,  if  necessary,  making  each  lot  of  land 
liable  for  this  debt  first,  before  any  other. 

1069.  In  your  opinion,  would  they  give  any  facilities  they  could  afford  ? — Yes ; 
but  1 do  not  think  they  would  pledge  themselves,  merely  on  account  of  their  po- 
verty ; they  would  be  afraid,  not  of  ultimate  payment,  but  of  delay,  which  they 
could  not,  probably,  bear. 

1070.  Do  you  think  an  individual,  with  a portion  of  land  amounting  to  one 
hundred  acres,  arriving  in  Canada,  would  have  a difficulty  in  raising  such  a sum  of 
money  upon  tlie  security  of  the  land,  as  would  be  necessary  for  its  cultivation  ? — 

1 think  that  he  would,  not  only  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  but  because 
the  land  is  of  little  or  no  valne  till  labour  has  been  expended  upon  it,  and  till  it  is 
cleared  ; most  people  have  come  to  Upper  Canada  in  low  circumstances ; it  has 
oeen  the  asylum  of  poor  people  since  its  first  settlement,  there  are  few  persons 
therefore  of  capital  in  it 

1071 . What  is  the  rate  of  interest  of  money  in  Canada  now  ? — Six  per  cent. 

1072.  Is  there  a difficulty  in  getting  a loan  on  good  security  upon  payment  of 
six  per  cent  interest? — The  difficulty  is,  that  there  are  hardly  any  capitdists ; I 
know  but  of  one  or  two. 

1073.  Is  there  any  law  in  Canada  respecting  usury? — ^The  laws  of  usury  of  this 
country  extend  to  the  Colonies,  but  six  per  cent  is  made  the  legal  interest  there ; 
any  thing  more  Uian  that  comes  under  the  laws  of  this  country ; tlie  common  law 
here  has  been  adopted  there. 

1074.  You  do  not  think  an  individual  of  good  character,  arriving  in  Canada 
without  funds,  could  raise  money  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  one  hundred 
acres,  giving  the  land  as  a security  ? — 1 should  tliink  not  generally,  because  the 
land  till  cultivated  is  of  little  value,  but  a person  well  known,  a half  pay-officer,  or 
any  person  who  had  some  other  guarantee  than  merely  land,  might  obtain  it. 

1075.  1^0  you  think  that  if  an  individual  were  to  lend  his  money  to  a person  of 
character,  he  would  nin  any  risk  ? — I think  not,  and  it  is  illustrated  in  this  way ; 
merchants  and  dealers  frequently  give  credit  to  that  amount  in  the  way  ofbusines.s, 
but  they  would  not  lend  the  money ; they  will  supply  articles  to  that  amount,  and 
perhaps  more,  and  expect  to  be  paid  merely  from  the  produce  oftbe  land,  knowing 
that  the  creditor  has  no  otlier  property  but  tiiat. 
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Dr.  1076.  Do  they  in  those  cases  take  payment  in  kind? — Generally  in  kind. 

JuhH  Siraehan.  , gy-  jg  flgyr  ? — Iq  flour,  pease,  wheat,  cattie,  and  potash. 

1078.  Vou  have  no  doubt,  though'  there  might  be  a difficulty  in  getting  the 

’5  money,  that  if  the  money  were  procured,  Uie  individual  would  repay  the  interest 

which  he  stipulated  to  pay,  provided  be  were  an  industrious  man? — Yaa,  he  could, 
if  industrious,  easily  pay  it 

1 079.  ilow  would  he  be  enabled  to  pay  it  ? — From  the  produce  of  his  farm ; he 
would  raise  cattle  and  grain  of  various  kinds. 

1080.  When  would  he  be  certain  of  finding  a market  ? — The  difficulty  of  finding 
a market  has  been  very  much  overrated  ; there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  country, 
where  one  hundred  settlers  are  established,  but  wliat  a merchant  or  trader  imtne- 
diately  settles  himself  among  Uiem. 

1081.  Supposing  there  were  one  hundred  settlers,  each  one  must  depend  on  the 
produce  of  his  farm  for  tlie  payment  of  his  real,  must  he  not  ? — Yes. 

1 082.  Supposing  there  were  ten  thousand  settlers,  must  not  the  same  source  of 
profit  apply  to  all,  or  vrould  they  have  any  other  means  of  payment  than  the 
produce  of  their  farm? — No. 

1083.  Supposing  that  there  were  an  immense  increase  of  agricultural  produce 
arising  from  the  settlement  of  ten  thousand  persons,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
tbe  same  certmnty  of  procuring  a market  for  the  ])roduce  of  the  farms,  as  there  is 
at  present? — I think  a much  greater  certainty,  for  at  present  the  quantity  of  produce 
exported  from  Canada  is  very  inconsiderable ; the  merchants  of  Lower  Canada 
cannot  undertake  to  supply  the  West  Indies  or  the  Fisheries  ; but  if  the  settle- 
ments were  increased,  and  the  produce  was  sufficient  to  supply  tlieWest  lndie.s, 
and  the  Fisheries  along  tlie  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador,  tlie  market  would 
then  be  much  more  certain  than  at  pre.sent. 

1084.  You  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  West  India  market,  and  the  fisheries, 
would  take  olF  any  surplus  produce  lhat  could  be  reasonably  calculated  upon? — 
Yes,  for  a very  long  time. 

1 085.  Why  should  tlie  merchant  who  takes  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and  whom 
you  say  always  attends  a settlement  of  1 00  persons,  refuse  to  advance  the  money 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  if  he  gets  the  laud  as  a security? — He 
is  not  a money-lender,  nor  a possessor  of  money  j he  goes  with  his  goods  to  the 
settlement,  to  exchange  them  for  produce;  he  has  no  money  capital,  he  is  fre- 
quently very  much  indebted  to  the  merchants  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  for  his 
goods,  and  commonly  makes  his  payments  in  kind. 

1086  You  have  mentioned  that  if  loo  persons  settle,  the  merchant  follows 
them;  can  you  state  what  that  merchant  takes  up  to  the  settlement? — Chiefly 
groceries,  hardware,  salt,  and  clothing  of  various  kind.s. 

1087.  Is  not  salt  a very  material  article  there  r^  Yes. 

1088.  And  tools  ? — Yes,  tools  for  husbandry. 

1 089.  From  whom  does  the  merchant  who  follows  the  settlers,  draw  the  supply  ? 
— •The  majority  of  merchants  get  it  from  Montreal;  some  of  them  have  money, 
and  go  down  and  purchase  cheaper,  but  the  greater  number  get  their  goods  on 
credit,  and  make  relurn.s  in  produce  as  they  receive  it  from  the  settlers. 

1090.  What  return  do  they  make;  can  you  state  the  produce  ? — The  produce 
which  merchants  return  is  flour,  pot-ash,  pearl-ash,  and  salt  pork ; they  seldom 
send  wheat. 

1091.  In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Felton,  he  says  he  sold  a great  deal  of  land  in 
the  province  of  Canada  to  Irish  and  English  settlers,  at  the  rate  of  from  tliree 
quarters  of  a dollar  up  to  two  dollars  per  acre;  that  the  land  which  he  sold  was 
wholly  uncleared,  that  it  was  perfectly  in  a state  of  wildernass,  and  in  a majority 
of  cases  not  even  on  a road;  that  in  many  case.s  tl»e  .settlers  were  burthetied  witlj 
a debt  when  they  commenced  ihcir  operations,  amounting  to  20 1.  a family  ; and 
that  he  never  has  experienced  any  difiiculty  in  collecting  interest  on  the  capital 
from  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  year,  and  in  a majority 
of  cases,  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  he  has  received  part  of  tlie 
principal  in  payment ; he  adds,  that  in  a majority  of  cases  they  borrowed  pro- 
visions and  implements  from  the  neighbouring  storekeeper  to  enable  them  to 
commence  operations,  expecting  to  pay  those  advances  from  the  produce  of  their 
industry  in  the  shape  of  ashes  or  provision,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year ; now 
if  the  settlers  settling  in  lands  so  circumstanced,  namely,  almost  in  a state  of 
wilderness,  without  money,  have  had  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  from  a neighbour- 
ing storekeeper  such  a sum  as  enabled  them  to  commence  their  operations,  why 
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do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  with  settlere  who  commence  their 
operations  with  much  greater  advantages  (namely,  in  having  their  land  surveyed, 
and  probably  on  a road,)  in  borrowing  money  upon  tire  mortgage  of  lands  so 
circumstanced? — ^There  is  no  money  capital  in  the  country.  If  they  went  to 
a storekeeper,  they  might  at  once  get  any  article  he  had  in  the  way  of  sale ; the 
word  “ borrow,”  should  have  been  “ purchased  on  credit  those  articles,  which 
they  repaid.”  The  trader  has  a profit  both  on  the  articles  he  sells  and  the  produce 
he  receives,  that  is,  he  does  not  give  the  settlers  so  much  for  Uioir  produce  as 
they  would  have  got  if  they  had  not  been  in  his  debt  before. 

1092.  Would  an  honest  man,  having  a free  grant  of  land,  be  enabled  to  get 
from  a storekeeper,  upon  credit,  such  implements  and  provisions  as  would  enable 
him  to  start  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  ? — There  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  emigrants ; unless  the  storekeeper  considered  them  indus- 
trious and  active  men,  he  would  not  trust  them  ; but  persons  who  have  been  a year 
in  the  country,  and  know  how  to  work  and  labour,  would  find  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  obtaining  necessary  supplies  from  the  storekeeper. 

1093.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  was  a sufficient  security  for  the  money 
advanced  (whether  or  no  the  sum  advanced  was  in  the  shape  of  implements  to  the 
amount  of  20/.  or  actually  20/.  if  there  was  such  a security  as  Mr.  Felton  feels 
was  sufficient)  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  the  amount  would  be  repaid* 
with  interest ; and  is  there  not  capital  enough  in  the  colony  to  enable  persons  to 
make  advances  requisite  for  the  purpose? — Not  in  money. 

1 094.  But  in  implements? — The  merchants  keep  those  implements  which  settlers 
require. 

1095.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  advance  of  such  implements  as  are 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  and  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  a family,  and  the  advance  of  a sum  requisite  to  produce  them  ? — 1 am 
not  sure  that  I understand  tliat  question. 

1096.  You  say  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  procuring  an  advance  of 
implements  and  provisions,  but  great  difficulty  in  procuring  advances  of  money ; 
now  is  there  any  practical  distinction  between  those  advances? — There  is  a very 
great  local  distinction ; the  majority  of  the  people  there  are  farmers,  nine-tenths  of 
Siem ; a small  proportion  are  dealers,  they  would  not  be  called  merchants  here ; 
they  are  dealers  in  such  articles  as  are  saleable  in  the  country ; it  is  these  dealers 
who  make  the  advances  ; most  of  the  farmers  confine  themselves  entirely  to  their 
farms,  and  they  have  no  money  to  advance ; if  they  have  any  money,  they  generally 
purchase  land  for  their  children,  and  expend  it  in  that  way. 

1097.  There  is  a difficulty  in  advancing  money? — Yes. 

J098.  Is  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  procuring  upon  credit,  with  a stipula- 
tion for  repayment,  such  a quantity  of  provisions  as  would  enable  an  honest  settler 
to  support  his  family  at  first,  and  such  implements  as  would  enoHle  him  to  practise 
his  occupations? — Certainly  not. 

1 099.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  if  a thousand  families 
were  to  land  at  Quebec  in  1828,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  individuals, 
whether  dealers  or  merchants,  immediately  lending  these  persons  such  implements 
and  advancing  to  them  such  food  as  might  be  necessary  to  sustain  them  until  they 
were  in  a condition  to  support  themselves  upon  credit? — I made  a distinction  with 
regard  to  that : I conceive  that  with  emigrants  coming  out  immediately  without 
any  capital,  the  merchants  not  knowing  them,  and  not  being;  convinced  in  their 
minds  that  they  would  turn  out  industrious,  there  would  be  difficulty  ; but  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  a person  who  had  remained  long  enough  to 
show  that  he  would  be  a good  settler.  The  merchants  or  traders  must  have  a moral 
confidence  in  their  own  minds  that  they  would  be  repaid  ; the  difficulty  arises  from 
the  settlers  not  being  known,  and  coming  to  a country  exptaed  to  labour  to  which 
they  had  not  been  accustomed.  These  two  points  require  to  be  morally  ascertained, 
before  merchants  will  give  them  credit. 

i luo-  If  the  only  objection  is  that  tliey  are  not  individually  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  settler,  and  have  no  guarantee  that  he  is  industrious  and  likely  to 
produce  a useful  settler,  and  that  if  they  did  know  it,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  their  advancing  this  food  and  these  implements,  do  you  not  consider  it  a proof 
that  if  money  were  advanced  from  this  country,  little  or  no  risk  would  be  run  in 
receiving  repayment  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  local  agent  receives  it  from 
the  individual  settler  with  wUom  he  is  acquainted ?— -There  is  not  any  difference; 
what  1 mean  to  sty  is,  it  would  be  a nmtter  of  prudence  with  the  merchant : he 
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Dr.  must  see  the  probability  of  being  repaid,  and  that  prudence  dictates  he  should 

John  Siruefiaii.  know  the  person  with  whom  he  deals,  and  to  whom  he  gives  credit;  but  if  the 
' ' advance  is  made  to  those  persons  who  go  upon  their  lands  as  to  the  two  last  eini- 

»3  MBrch,  grations,  there  is  not  any  body  but  what  would  credit  them  at  once. 

'*  1101.  Supposing  a party  of  emigrants  landed  in  Canada,  and  that  they  had 

such  a character  for  honesty  and  for  ability  in  this  country  as  that  the  government 
would  be  induced  to  make  a free  grant  of  land  to  them,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  taken  by  the  parties  in  the  colony,  that  they  must  be  men  who  would  maintain 
a good  character  in  the  country  ? — The  merchant  would  judge  individually  of  each 
person  for  himself;  it  is  impossible  to  give  a general  guarantee. 

1102.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  legal  association  might  be  formed  ? — It 
would  assist ; but  if  the  merchant  were  a prudent  person,  he  would  look  at  each 
individual  himself. 

1 103.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  Company  could  be  formed  in  Canada, 
to  supply  these  persons  with  implements  and  provisions  upon  a larger  scale  than 
could  be  done  by  individuals  taking  the  land  only  as  a security  for  repayment? — I 
doubt  that,  from  want  of  capital;  I do  not  think  a Company  could  carry  on  the 
business  so  profitably  as  private  individuals. 

1 1 04.  Supposing  an  advance  were  made  of  provision  and  implements,  for  which 
a small  amount  of  capital  would  be  necessary,  would  not  the  dealer  have  this 
inducement  first,  a sale  for  his  commodities  by  finding  a pnrchaser  of  them,  and 
next  the  land  which  would  be  a sufficient  security  for  the  repayment? — The  land 
would  be  a sufficient  security,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  tliat  a Company  could 
easily  be  created  in  the  Canadas  ; it  would  be  difficult  to  show  the  necessity  of 
forming  a Company  to  do  what  can  be  better  done  by  individuaks,  and  there  would 
be  still  greater  difficulty  in  showing  that  there  would  be  any  particular  profit 
from  it 

1105.  Do  you  not  think  a person  lending  money  in  Canada  on  the  spot,  ad- 
vancing 20  in  money,  implements  and  provisions,  would  have  a better  chance  of 
procuring  repa3rment  for  his  advance,  than  a person  lending  money  in  this  country? 
— From  his  lo^  knowledge  he  would  have  a better  chance. 

1 1 06.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  money  is  worth  more  than  6 1.  per  cent  in 
Canada? — In  truth  it  is,  but  we  cannot  get  more,  legally. 

1107.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  laws  respecting  usury  were  altogether 
repealed,  money  would  be  anxiously  taken  at  a much  higher  interest  tlian  6 1.  per 
cent  ? — In  many  instances  it  would ; the  wav  in  which  merchants  deal  gives  them 
much  more  profit  than  the  per-centage ; they  would  not  lend  money ; they  get 
a profit  upon  the  articles  they  sell  to  settlers,  they  get  his  produce  at  such  a rate 
as  enables  them  to  get  a profit  from  Montreal,  when  they  send  it  to  their  own 
merchant;  therefore  money  is  seldom  lent  in  that  country. 

1108.  Are  you  not  therefore  of  opinion  that  if  there  were  no  laws  at  all  upon 
the  subject  of  usury,  that  money  would  in  fact  be  worth  more,  and  that  more  than 
6 /.  per  cent  would  generally  be  given  for  it?— More  would  be  frequently  given. 

nog.  You  have  stated,  that  to  a person  of  good  credit  and  respectability, 
a merohant  would  have  no  objection  to  advance  food  and  implements  to  the  amount 
of  20/.? — Yes. 

mo.  But  from  want  of  capital  in  Canada,  is  it  probable  that  if  a great  influx 
of  emigrants  were  to  go  out  to  that  country,  thatany  merchants  there  could  advance 
these  persons  food  and  implements  to  any  considerable  extent  on  credit  ? — I think 
they  would  if  they  had  the  guarantee  I mention,  or  if  they  were  morally  convinced 
that  the  persons  were  worthy  of  credit. 

nil.  Do  you  think  the  merchants  generally  have  capital  enough  to  allow  of 
such  long  credit  as  would  be  necessary  in  their  general  transactions  for  these 
advances  ? — The  settlers  would  soon  be  able  to  make  some  re-payments  to  the 
merchant,  for  he  would  be  on  the  spot  to  receive  any  produce  the  settlers  had  to 
spare,  and  they  would  soon  spare  a little. 

1112.  Do  they  not  find  difficulty  in  collecting  the  debts  they  create  ? — Some- 
times, as  they  depend  upon  the  produce  of  the  lands ; bat  a great  number  of 
merchants  have  made  considerable  fortunes  there. 

1 1 h3.  Are  the  merchants  generally  punctual  in  their  payments,  or  the  reverse  ? 
— I am  not  prepared  to  give  an  exact  answer  to  that  question,  I do  not  think  they 
are  more  backward  in  paying  their  debts  than  people  generally  are ; some  pay  by 
instalments,  some  pay  punctual,  and  some  not  so  punctual. 

1114.  A gentleman,  Mr.  Felton,  has  slated,  " I am  so  convinced  of  the  great 

facility 
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facility  which  settlers,  enjoying  the  advantage  proposed  to  be  afforded  to  them, 
possess  to  make  their  payments  in  the  terms  prescribed,  that  I should  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  binding  myself  to  the  extent  of  10,000/.  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  in  the  payment  of  tne  first  year’s  interest  in  either  of  the  two  provinces, 
provided  that  a proper  degree  of  Judgment  be  exhibited  in  the  location  of  the 
settlers  on  the  land ; ” are  there  many  Mr.  Feltons  in  the  Canadas  ?— Very  few 
are  id)Ie  to  risk  so  much,  but  almost  every  gentleman  in  the  provinces  would  risk 
something ; 1 would  risk  1 ,000  /.  upon  the  some  ground,  but  I could  not  risk  so 
much  as  1 0,000  /. 

1115.  But  are  there  many  individuals  of  property  who  would  guarantee  the 
repayment,  in  various  sums  from  500/.  to  10,000/.? — I think  there  are  many. 

1116.  Supposing  individuals  in  this  country  were  to  lend  money  upon  the  se- 
curity of  this  land,  do  you  not  imagine,  without  difficulty,  some  machinery  might 
be  devised  in  the  provinces,  to  enforce  payment  as  well  as  if  the  parties  lending  it 
were  there  themselves  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1 11 7-  Do  you  not  believe  the  local  legislature  would  give  every  facility  to  the 
enforcement  ofi  the  payment,  under  such  circumstances  ? — With  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

1 1 18.  You  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  King's  government  would  give  every  possible 
assistance? — Certainly  not 

1119.  Do  you  think,  with  the  united  assistance  of  the  King’s  government  and 
the  local  legislature,  there  would  be  any  danger  accrue  to  the  parties  in  this 
country  who  lent  their  money? — ^No  ; and  I was  thinking  of  proposing  a sclieme 
in  this  country  to  facilitate  settlers,  and  lend  them  money,  depending  on  repay- 
ment at  the  end  of  seven  years. 

1 1 20.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  it  is  the  general  want  of  capital  in 
the  country,  where  there  is  a small  population  and  a great  quantity  of  fertile  land, 
which  is  the  reason  why  money  cannot  be  immediately  advanced  in  the  colony 
on  this  security? — Unquestionably ; want  of  capital  entirely. 

1121.  Is  there  a considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  reserves  at  present  under 
lease  ? — Yes. 


Dr. 

Juhi  SlracAau. 

13  March, 
1837. 


1122.  Are  the  rents  paid  for  these  lands,  or  are  they  let  at  a nominal  rent, 
which  is  received? — There  was  no  means  of  getting  these  rents,  until  a few 
years  ago. 

1 1 23.  What  were  the  difficulties  in  getting  these  rents,  which  would  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  getting  rents  from  other  lands  ? — There  was  no  person,  till  lately, 
who  had  any  interest  in  enforcing  their  collection ; and  there  was  a difference  of 
opinion  among  the  crown  officers,  whether  it  should  be  by  common  process  or  by 
extent,  as  belonging  to  the  crown ; a considerable  sum  has  however  been  collected, 
and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  hereafter  in  making  the  payments  regular,  if 
proper  care  is  taken. 

1 1 24.  Are  the  payments  now  made  or  not,  in  fact? — The  payments  are  getting 
more  and  more  regular  every  year. 

1125.  Do  you  consider  there  is  any  difference  in  principle  between  the  rent  of 
the  clergy  reserves  and  the  rent  of  any  other  lands  whatever,  or  that  the  securi^ 
is  better  in  one  case  than  in  the  other?— The  people  think  that  rent  paid  from  the 
clergy  reserves  is  an  easy  sort  of  rent ; they  conceive  that  otiier  persons  would  be 
muai  more  severe,  and  demand  a higher  rent. 

1126.  Would  the  inference  you  draw  from  that  be,  that  you  would  be  more 
likely  to  receive  rent  from  the  clergy  reserves  than  from  other  lands? — Not  more 

1127.  What  is  the  reason  you  have  to  expect  they  will  be  paid  from  other 
lands  when  the  rents  are  heavier  ? — I said  I did  not  apprehend  there  would  be 
any  great  difficulty  whenever  proper  machinery  was  adopted,  which  is  not  the 
case  at  this  moment  There  has  been  a delicacy ; the  reason  of  waiting  for  the 
decision  of  tlie  Crown  officers  was  this,  that  in  one  process  it  was  expensive,  and 
would  eat  up  the  rent  for  five  or  six  years,  it  is  so  small,  and  it  is  a matter  of  con- 
sequence to  ascertain  that  point  first ; but  I apprehend  there  will  be  no  difficniQr 
in  future. 


1 128.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  without  recourse  to  some  process  of 
law,  those  rents  would  not  be  properly  paid  ? — That  would  not  be  often  the  case 
if  they  were  exacted  regularly. 

1 1 29.  Has  it  been  the  case  yet  ? — It  has,  with  regard  to  the  clergy  reserves. 

1 1 30.  Do  yon  not  think  that  the  fact  of  an  emigrant  gaining  a fee-simple  in  his 

2:j7-  N 2 property 
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property  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  his  paying  the  rent  for  that,  than  for 
John  Straekan.  ^jg^gy  reserves  ? — I mentioned  in  my  evidence  last  year,  that  tliere  was  an 

* objection  against  rent  in  that  country ; they  like  the  fee-simple,  and  dislike  any 

thing  in  the  shape  of  rent, 

1131.  Is  not  rent  redeemable  the  same  as  fee-simple?— Yes,  if  it  is  considered 
as  interest,  or  a sum  that  may  be  bought  up. 


Captain  William  AJars/ial,  called  in ; and  E.xamined. 


Capt. 

tFUUtm  Marthal. 


15  March, 
1827. 


1132.  HAVE  you  bad  an  opportunity  of  bearing  tlie  evidence  of  Doctor 
Strachan? — Yes. 

1 1 33.  Have  you  been  in  charge  of  tbe  Lanark  settlement  ? — Y es. 

1 134.  Arc  you  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits,  and  circumstances,  and 
customs  of  settlers  ? — Perfectly  so. 

1 135.  Do  you  concur  with  Dr.  Strachan  in  the  opinion,  that  under  proper  regu- 

lation, there  is  no  real  chance  of  this  repayment  not  being  effectual  ? — I do  concur 
entirely  with  him.  • 

1136.  You  would  not  hesitate  to  give  your  own  individual  opinion  to  any 
persons  inquiring  if  they  should  lend  their  money  on  such  security,' advising 
them  to  lend  it? — Certainly  not,  I should  recommend  it  as  a safe  security  m the 
long  run. 

1 137.  Taking  it  upon  an  average,  you  would  recommend  it?— Yes. 

1138.  Do  you  consider,  in  cases  where  death  or  accident  might  remove  the 
party,  the  land  in  itself  would  not  be  a sufficient  security? — It  would;  as  the 
country  became  settled,  it  would  become  more  valuable,  and  thereby  become  a 
good  security. 

1 1 39.  How  soon  do  you  suppose  that  a settler  of  ordinary  industry,  located 
on  his  1 00  acres,  can  begin  to  make  any  capital  at  all  ? — The  gen«^  opinion 
is,  and  I am  of  that  opinion  also,  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  would  be  very 
able  to  pay  the  interest  of  Uie  money  he  may  receive. 

M ij  0 How  much  money,  or  money’s  worth,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  will  it  be 
in  the  power  of  that  settler  to  pay  annually  ? — It  depends  on  many  circumstances. 

1 141.  If  a settler  had  100/  lent  him,  within  what  period  of  time  would  he  be 
able  to  pay  5/.  per  cent  interest  upon  that  sum,  and  in  what  period  of  time  would 
he  be  able  to  pay  back  the  principal  ? — At  the  end  of  seven  years  he  certainly 
would  be  able  to  pay  interest,  and  that  would  always  urge  him  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal as  early  as  possible.  If  the  interest  is  rigidly  exacted,  no  doubt  he  would 
find  it  his  interest  to  pay  the  principal  in  the  course  of  time.  It  would  depend 
upon  what  his  family  consisted  of,  whether  they  could  render  him  any  service 
or  not. 

1 142.  Would  be  not  be  able  to  pay  more  than  five  pounds  worth  of  produce  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  ? — Most  undoubtedly  be  would. 

1 143.  Could  he  pay  more? — Yes. 

1 1 44.  Do  you  suppose  that  at  the  end  of  seven  yeais  he  would  be  able  to 
spare  10?.  worth  of  produce  annually? — I think  he  would. 


Jovis,  15“  die  Marfii,  1827. 

Walter  Burrell,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Committee,  made  the 
following  Statement ; 

Walter  BuneR,  ^ WILL  shortly  give  a history  of  the  parish  of  West  Grinstead.  The  last 
£sq.  census  taken,  was  1,229  people: — married  men,  residing  in  the  parish,  116; 
' married  women,  1 1 g ; children,  298 ; labourers,  63,  constantly  employed  ; 

15  March,  casually  employed,  53;  lost  lime  of  the  53  people,  divided  into  months,  223,  at 
* 8j.  per  week,  the  average  expense  amounts  to  357/.  that  is  lost  upon  the  223 

months.  Parishioners  residing  out  of  tbe  parish,  but  receiving  occasional  relietj 
64  men,  64  women,  187  children  ; of  these,  constantly  employed,  39,  casually 
employed,  37 ; time  lost,  divided  into  months,  93—  that,  multiplied  by  8j.  pro- 
duces 148/.  per  annum;  thi.i  will  amount  to  503/.  loss  upon  the  labour.  Com- 
puted age  of  the  married  male  labourers  belonging  to  the  parish ; from  20  to  30 
years  ofage,  20  in  the  parish,  and  out  of  it,  12  ; from  30  to  40  years  of  age,  in  the 
parish,  39,  out  of  it,  25,  which  amounts  to  (>4;  from  40  to  50  years  of  age,  2tj 
m the  parish,  uml  20  out  of  the  parish,  amounting  to  4(1’ ; from  50  to  tio  years  of 

age, 
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age,  3 1 ill  Utc  parinb,  and  5 out  ol‘  the  parish ; above  that  age,  1 o in  the  parish) 
and  4 out  of  the  parish,  amounting  to  14.  Tliere  are  182  nmn-ied  men  employed 
in  the  parish,  and  51  farmers ; rental  of  land,  2,849/. ) tradesmen,  32 ; trade  and 
cottagers  amount  to  166/.  rental;  making  a total  of  3,015/.  For  the  last  four  years, 
there  have  been  three  as.sessments  of  4.)'.  in  the  pound ; the  number  of  acres  in 
the  parish,  5,251.  And  there  is  rather  a curious  circumstance  as  to  the  births, 
marri^es,  and  baptisms ; the  Committee  will  find  that  in  the  last  ten  years  tliere 
have  been  206  burials,  and  the  baptisms  have  amounted  to  4 1 3. 

1 145.  Are  tliere  any  dissenters  in  the  parish? — A few,  but  not  to  make  it  of  any 
consequence.  The  marriages  in  the  last  ten  years  -were  82. 

1146.  Has  the  number  of  marriages  diminished? — Yes:  the  marriages  in  1817 
wereseven;  1818, eleven;  1819, five;  1820, seven;  1821, four;  1822, eleven; 
1823,  eleven;  1824,  eleven;  1825,  ten;  1826,  five.  The  allowances  in  the  parish 
are,  for  a man  and  his  wife,  with  three  children  under  thirteen,  30  s.  for  the  rent  of 
a cottage;  a man  and  his  wife  with  four  children,  receives  3/.  for  rent,  and  i^. 
per  week  for  every  child  above  three  and  under  thirteen  years  old , to  these,  me- 
dicine is  also  given.  Persons  out  of  the  poor-house,  who  are  occasionally  employed, 
receive  ti.  6i/.  to  2^.  per  head  per  week  from  the  parish;  widows,  witli  a family 
of  small  children,  receive  1^.  61/.  per  bead  per  week;  old  wdows,  2^.  per  week. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  parish  of  West  Grinatead  and  the  adjoining  parishes, 
for  many  years,  to  let  the  boys  and  girls,  from  the  age  of  1 2 years  to  1 6 and  1 7, 
from  Lady-day  to  Lady-day,  by  giving  their  employers  from  3//.  to  ge/.  per  week, 
and  -10  j.  a year  for  clothes  for  each,  which  amounts  yearly  to  from  1 50/.  to  i8o/. 
It  is  supposed  diere  are  from  30  to  50  men  out  of  employment,  from  four  to  five 
months  in  the  year ; and  for  tliree  months,  from  70  to  75  who  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  parish  for  support  The  number  of  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
poor-house,  is  40 ; but  in  the  winter  months  it  averages  between  40  and  50,  having 
at  that  time  single  young  men  in  the  house  who  cannot  find  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment. The  parish  pays  3s.  a liead  for  all  in  die  poor-house,  whether  old  or  young. 
The  amount  of  die  poor  rate  in  1824,  was  1,796/.  145.;  in  1825,  1,804/.  2^.;  in 
1826,  1,924/.  14s.  The  real  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  several  gendemen,  who  have 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  been  expending  very  large  sums  of  money 
in  making  roads  and  forming  canals,  in  order  to  keep  them  employed.  Next  winter 
this  canal  will  be  completed,  we  shall  have  expended  1 0,000  /.  upon  it ; and  if  it 
is  so  severe  a winter  this  year  as  it  was  last,  we  shall  expect  to  have  from  70  to  80 
people  in  die  poor-house.  I beg  to  deliver  in  a letter,  detailing  the  expenses  of 
the  pariah  of  Pulborough. 

[TAe  follwoing  Letter  vms  delivered  in.] 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 send  you  the  Expenses  of  die  parbh  of  Pulborough  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
for  one  year.  You  will  see  that  ^.318  of  the  poor  rates  are  thrown  away  in  idle 
men  on  the  roads  ; and  that  in  five  years,  mcludmg  the  highway  rates,  £.  3,552 
liave  been  expended  on  the  roads,  of  which  1,932  have  been  taken  from  the 
poor  rates.  In  die  years  ending  April  1 824  and  1 825,  the  occupiers  of  land  em- 
ployed one  man  on  their  farms  for  every  £.  25  a year  rating  in  the  poor  book,  which 
continued  pardy  through  the  year  1826,  except  by  one  person  occupying  400 
acres,  who  will  not  take  bis  proportion,  which  has  induced  the  other  occupiers  of 
land  to  discontinue  their  proportion,  and  we  have  now  95  men  on  the  roads,  many 
of  them  without  tools.  Is  it  not  worth  considering,  whether  the  determination  of 
a large  majority  of  a parish  to  employ  the  agricultural  labourers  in  any  way  which 
shall  not  favour  one  more  than  another,  with  the  approbation  of  the  magistrates  in 
petty  or  quarter  sessions,  might  not  be  made  legally  binding  on  the  minority  ? I 
am  aware  that  much  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  an  unequm  pressure,  especially 
on  small  parishss.  „ j 

“ Your  obedient  bumble  Servant, 

“ Pulborough,  December  14,  1826.”  “ John  Austin,  Rector.” 


tFaltcr  Burrtll, 
Esq. 

15  Maurb, 
1827. 
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POLBOBOUGH,  Sussex. 

Acres,  6,000 } population,  2,000;  poor  rates,  jC- 2,319  or  235.  a head; 
wages,  10^.  a week ; wheat  grown,  700  loads ; poor  tax,  66s.  on  each  load. 

Expenditure  from  April  1825  to  April  1826 : 

Extra  work  on  the  Roads  (not  required)  to  employ  £.  s.  d. 

Labourers  in  want  of  work  - - - - 318*-— i- 

Constables,  principally  on  account  of  Vagrants  - 23  2 7 

Beadle,  to  drive  away  the  vagrants  - - - 26  - - 

Acting  Overseer,  salary  - ♦ • - - 26  - - 

Attending  Bench  and  Justice,  and  fees  and  other 
journiea  and  expenses  - - - - - 50  83! 

Horses  and  Carts  to  Petworth,  &c.  - - - 9 3- 

Expense  of  two  Appeals,  both  gained  - - - 44  7 2 

County  Rate 54  78 

Medical  attendance  - - - - - - 72  126 

Churchwardens,  instead  of  a rate  - - - - 1243 

Relief 1,683  2 gi 


Expended  on  the  Roads,  including'! 
highway  rate,  in  5 years  -J 
[Highway  Rate,  324.] 


1822 

1823 

1824 
182.5 
1826 


£•2,319 

8 

31 

- 838 

12 

91 

- 881 

13 

10 

- 605 

»5 

6f 

- 584 

4 

10 

- 642 

- 

- 

£.3,552 

7 

of  which^.  3,552.  7S.  the  sum  of  ,^.1, 932.  7«.  has  been  taken  from  the  poor  rates. 


1 147.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  distress  arising  from  over  population,  the 
details  of  which  you  have  now  given  to  the  Committee,  as  to  certain  parishes,  is 
generally  extensive  through  the  weald  of  Sussex? — Yes,  certainly,  except  in  a 
very  few  small  parishes. 

1148.  Supposing  that  the  redundant  labourers  in  die  parish  to  which  you 
belong,  were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  emigration  to  any  of  tlie  possessions  of 
the  Crown,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  a unanimous  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  rate  payers  to  contribute  to  tiiat  object  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it 

1 1 49.  For  example,  could  you  inform  the  Committee  what  expense  you  consider 
to  be  incurred  by  tne  parish,  in  a family  consisting  of  a man,  his  wife  and  three 
children,  who  may  be  considered  as  entirely  dependent  on  the  parish  for  support 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  weeks  of  harvest? — I should 
say  throughout  the  year  without  employment,  25.  Ss.  it  would  cost  the  parish 
for  a man  and  his  wife  and  three  children. 

1150.  Does  that  include  the  rent? — Yea,  it  includes  the  rent 

1151.  That  is  the  whole  expense  of  the  parish? — Yes, and  without  any  children 
it  would  cost  1 8.  lOtf.;  with  one  child,  ,^.21.;  with  two  children,  ,^.22.  lOi.; 
with  three  children,  £.  25.  8^. ; with  four  children,  29.  to^.j  with  five  children, 
,£.32.  2s.\  with  six  children,  34.  i4Jf. 

1 1 52.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  rate  payers  would  consent  to  charge  the  rates 
of  the  parish  with  an  annuity  for  1 0 years  of  £.  7.,  upon  which  the  sum  of  £.  50. 
might  be  borrowed,  to  furnish  the  means  of  promoting  the  emigration  of  any  parties 
willing  to  emigrate  ? — I should  say,  without  any  doubt,  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
do  so. 

1153.  You  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  rate  payers  do  not  look  to  the  occurrence 
of  any  circumstances  that  may  have  the  eflect  of  preventing  those  parties  continuing 
chargeable  to  the  parish  ? — They  look  unwillingly  to  the  future ; I do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  go  on. 

1 154.  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  that  artificial  employment  which 
has  been  put  into  action,  must  come  to  an  end  at  no  distant  period,  afler  which 
the  rates  would  be  more  severely  charged  ? — My  own  opinion  is,  supposing  we 
have  such  a winter  as  the  last,  Uiat  the  rates  will  be  very  materially  increased ; 

alarmingly 
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alarmingly  so  next  year,  for  I can  state  that  in  this  district  we  have  expended 
between  £.  15,000  and  £,■  20,000  in  the  last  few  years,  in  die  employment  of  the 
people ; we>have  cut  down  every  hill  in  the  country  and  made  new  roads ; we 
nave  made  16  miles  of  new  turnpike  road  right  through  the  country. 

I J55.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  rate  payers  prefer  raising  50/.  in  two  years, 
by  instalments  of  25  L each  year,  to  spreading  it  over  a period  of  1 0 years  at  7 1. 
a year,  thereby  effecting  an  immediate  sensible  reduction  in  the  poor  rates? — No, 
because  they  are  all  tenants  at  will,  and  they  would  not  like  to  pay  down  so  large 
a sum. 

1156.  You  tliink  there  would  be  a feeling  that  the  best  mode  would  be  to 
spread  it  over  a space  of  10  years? — Yes. 

11.57-  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  10  years?— None. 

1158.  You  are  aware  tliat  it  would  be  the  intention  of  this  Committee  not  to 
recommend  any  class  of  emigrants  to  receive  assistance,  who  were  not  able-bodied 
and  competent  to  work,  and  within  certain  ages;  do  you  consider  that  that 
restriction  would  make  the  rate  payers  less  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  this 
system  of  emigration  ? — No,  because  we  cannot  employ  the  people,  as  it  is  ; we 
should  be  very  glad  to  send  out  able>bodied  young  men  of  decent  families. 

1159.  Supposing  you  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay  8/.  instead  of  7/.  which 
would  cover  60/.,  would  any  objection  exist  in  the  ratepayers  to  incur  such 
a charge  ? — I think  not. 

1 160.  Do  you  think  that  the  rate  payers  would  be  more  disposed  to  pay  an 
annuity  of  7/.  or  8^-  for  the  space  of  10  years,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
for  this  object,  or  that  tiiey  would  be  disposed  to  pay  down  the  whole  sum  at 
once,  or  in  two  or  three  years  ? — I am  satisfied  they  would  prefer  the  extended 
period,  because  there  U not  a man  in  our  country  who  will  take  a lease. 

1161.  Do  you  im^ine,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  parish, 
there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  receiving  from  parishes  any  charge  upon 
their  rates  for  that  purpose  ? — I can  see  none  at  rdl ; I would  take  upon  myself  to 
remit  the  money  from  this  parish,  to  any  person  appointed  to  receive  it 

1162.  Do  you  think,  as  a general  rule,  there  would  be  the  slightest  difficult 
in  arranging  with  the  magistrates  or  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  remit 
to  the  county  treasurer  tiiat  sum  which  by  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  was  to 
proceed  from  the  parish  ? — I should  conceive  none  at  all,  any  more  than  in  collect- 
ing the  county  rates. 

1 163.  Do  you  not  think  that  every  thing  connected  with  the  levying  and  paying 
tbi.s  money  into  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer  might  be  carried  on  by  local 
arrangements  in  the  county,  without  mixing  it  up  with  the  government,  or  a boai-d 
of  emigration,  if  any  such  were  established? — Certainly. 

1 1 64.  If  the  plan  of  charging  the  rates  with  annnities  for  1 0 or  1 2 years  should 
be  acted  upon  to  a considerable  extent,  would  not  any  in-coraing  tenant  two  or 
three  years  hence  find  the  rates  very  considerably  reduced? — I should  say 
decidedly  so,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it ; and  with  respect  to  people  coming  in, 
we  know  now  how  to  manage  those  things ; the  only  people  coming  in  would  be 
tliose  belonging  to  the  parish  who  resided  out  of  it 

1165.  The  question  applied  to  farmers  entering  into  farms? — I have  answered 
that  question  dready. 

1 \ 6ti.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  efficient  local  measures  would  be  taken  by  tbe 
rate  payers  in  this  parish  as  far  as  legislation  allowed  them,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  a settlement  that  might  lead  to  a similar  redundancy  of  population,  and 
similar  inconvenience? — I am  satisfied  it  is  so  much  for  their  convenience  and 
benefit,  they  would  look  very  closely  to  it. 

1 1(17.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  any  measure  of  legislation  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  pass,  to  give  power  to  the  rate  payers  to  prevent  such 
recurrence  ? — 1 know  of  no  way  except  by  pulling  down  the  cottages ; I am  the 
holder  of  a great  many  cottages,  and  ray  only  reason  for  keeping  them  up  is,  that 
tbe  poor  people  would  have  no  place  to  put  their  beads  in  if  they  were  pulled 
down- 

1168.  Are  the  Committee  to  imderstand  that  the  greater  part  of  this  parish  is 
your  own  property? — No,  about  1,700  acres;  a great  deal  is  my  brother’s 
property. 

1 1 69.  Tbe  class  of  people  to  whom  the  cottages  belong,  are  landed  propnetors  ? 
—Yes,  gentlemen  residing  at  a distance ; some  of  them  belong  to  the  farmers ; 
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there  are  no  pentlemen  in  the  parUh  besides  the  clergyman,  the  Rev.  William 
Woodward,  and  myself. 

1 1 70.  How  many  cottages  arc  paid  rent  for,  that  do  not  belong  to  gentlemen  of 
property  in  the  parish  ? — 

1171.  You  have  said,  that  a man,  woman,  and  three  children  cost  the  parish 
35/.  8i. ; if  there  wu.s  a proposal  to  remove  them,  what  would  the  parish  be 
prepared  to  pay  down  ? — 1 should  say  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  6 /.  10  .r. 
a year. 

1172.  It  costs  now  25 /.  a year  to  support  these  people  ; would  there  be  any 
doubt  the  parish  would  be  prepared  to  pay  down  25/.? — I should  say,  as  a pro- 
prietor, certainly ; but  as  a yearly  tenant  of  land,  having  no  lease,  1 should  decline 
to  do  so. 

1 1 73.  Do  you  not  consider  it  very  unfair  that  the  present  temporary  occupier 
should  be  able  to  charge  his  successor  witli  a fixed  annuity  that  should  fall  upon 
him  alone? — It  would  be  so  beneficial  to  his  successor,  that  he  could  not  object  to 
it ; I have  not  thp  slightest  doubt  about  its  succeeding. 

1 1 74.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  presence  of  this  extra  population  in 
this  parish  ? — I should  say  first,  that  Sussex  is  infinitely  the  most  healthy  county 
in  England,  according  to  its  population  returns ; in  tlie  next  place,  the  farmers 
have  acted  upon  a very  absurd  and  stupid  plan,  they  will  not  employ  single  men, 
the  consequence  is,  that  a man  immediately  marries ; and  they  likewise  give  a pre- 
mium upon  population,  for  they  give  to  a man  with  four  children  1 s.  a week  for 
that  fourth  cnild,  and  so  on  for  every  other  beyond  that 

1175.  Are  not  the  w^es  of  a single  man  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  sum  on 
which  a single  man  can  live? — No,  I should  say  not;  I employ  a g^eat  many  of 
them,  and  1 pay  them  lOtf.  a week  in  the  winter. 

1 1 76.  You  say  there  would  be  a difiiculty  in  coming  forward  with  an  immediate 
sum  from  a temporary  occupant;  do  you  think  anjr  arrangement  could  be  made 
between  the  immediate  occupiers  and  the  owners  of  the  land,  that  could  facilitate 
the  raising  of  an  immediate  sum?— I should  doubt  it 

1 177.  If  powers  were  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  mortgage  the  rates,  and 
a change  of  tenantry  took  place  before  the  debt  was  paid  off,  the  in-coming  tenant 
would  pay  less  rent  to  the  landlord  than  the  outgoing  tenant? — That  depends  upon 
the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

1 1 78.  If  there  was  a fixed  debt  upon  the  land,  and  a change  of  tenantry  took 
place  before  the  debt  was  paid  off,  would  not  the  in-coming  tenant  refuse  to  pay  the 
same  rent  that  the  outgoing  tenant  had  paid? — No,  I think  not,  in  our  county. 
There  is  one  circumstance  that,  I think,  I ought  to  mention : I have  looked  over 
Major  Moody’s  evidence,  and  I am  quite  surprised  how  be  should  have  been  able 
to  have  collected  so  much  information  in  the  short  space  of  time  he  was  there,  he 
must  have  been  extremely  active  in  his  inquiries.  In  the  parishes  of  Shipley  and 
West  Grinstead  there  are  select  vestries,  and  each  has  a permanent  overseer. 

1 have  had  from  20  to  25  men  digging  stones  this  year  for  me,  as  a surveyor  of 
roads,  in  order  to  make  a road  whimi  is  of  no  consequence,  in  order  that  they  migb  t 
be  employed. 

1 1 79.  Do  you  tliink  there  is  a strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  persons  un- 
employed in  this  parish  to  remove  to  North  America  of  their  own  will  ? — I do  not 
know,  1 never  asked  any  hotly  upon  the  subject ; I only  know,  as  far  as  the  farmers 
and  landowners  are  concerned,  they  would  be  very  glad  to  send  them. 

1180.  Whatisyourownopinioniiponthesubject? — My  own  opinion  is,  they  are 
very  comfortable  at  home,  and  they  would  not  like  to  go ; but  if  I could  persuade 
a few  families  to  go,  and  they  made  a favourable  report,  that  would  alter  the 
case. 

1181.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  when  the  real  state  of  the  settlers  in  North 
America  was  made  known,  upon  evidence  that  they  could  not  doubt,  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  inducing  a few  families  to  go? — None  whatever. 

■j  1 82.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  others  would  be  induced  to  go,  if  tliose 
families  made  a favoumhle  report?— I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1 1 83.  If  the  existing  poor  laws  were  rigidly  enforced,  and  no  relief  given  out 
of  the  workhouse,  dii  you  not  believe  that  a rigid  execution  of  it  would  make  the 
poor  people  willing  to  leave  this  country? — Yes. 

1 1 84.  Do  you  consider,  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  that  supposing  this  sort  of 
provision  to  be  made  foremigration,  you  can  take  effectual  measures  against  the 
influx  of  new  settlers  — Yes. 

t » 85.  Do 
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I j8j.  Do  you  allude  to  any  other  means  than  by  the  destruction  of  cottages? — Wulftr  Burrell, 
I think  by  other  means,  by  the  non-employment  of  people  who  do  not  belong  to  Esq. 
the  parish.  ' v. 

1186.  Could  those  means  be  adopted  in  parishes  where  tlie  property  was  not  15  Murcli, 
confined  to  a few  individuals  of  large  lauded  estates?—!  think  so,  in  the  weald  of 

Sussex. 

1187.  Do  you  think  there  would  not  be  more  difficulty  in  preventing  the  re- 
population  of  the  parish  where  the  land  was  divided  among  small  proprietors? — 

The  tenantry  have  suffered  so  severely  in  consequence  of  this  influx  of  people,  that 
they  would  take  measures  to  prevent  it. 

j 188.  Do  you  think  that  the  prospect  of  diminished  poor  rates  would  counter- 
balance in  the  mind  of  the  small  proprietor  the  loss  of  the  rent  of  the  cottages  1 — 

I do- 
ll 89.  Supposing  a small  proprietor  has  three  or  four  cottages,  for  which  he 
receives  renb  will  he  consider  himself  repaid  for  pulling  down  those  cottages  by 
the  diminution  of  the  poor  rates  from  the  absence  of  tenants? — I answer  to  that, 
that  the  poor  rate  is  so  high  upon  tlie  cottages,  that  he  receives  no  rent  at  all. 

1190.  You  have  stated,  that  in  many  cases  the  rent  was  paid  by  the  parish; 
allowing  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  parish,  will  not  tlie  pulling  down  of  those 
cottages  be  clearly  a real  loss  to  tlie  proprietor  ? — Yes,  a loss  to  the  amount  of 
rent  of  30  s. 

1191.  Will  that  loss  be  made  up  to  liira  by  his  proportion  of  the  diminution  of 
tlie  poor  rates  ? — Not  if  it  was  a mere  cottage. 

1 1 92.  Do  the  poor  rates  and  the  cottage  repairs  amount  pretty  nearly  to  the 
rent? — I should  say  to  the  full  amount  of  the  rent 

1 1 93.  Does  the  parish  pay  rent  for  any  cottage  the  inhabitant  of  which  is  not  a 
parishioner  ? — 'No. 

1 194.  Is  not  the  law  of  settlement  so  well  understood  now,  generally,  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  a poor  man  to  obtain  a new  settlement? — I do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible. 

1 1 95.  Therefore  any  new  comer  into  the  parish,  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  one 
of  tlie  cottages  vacated  by  one  who  lias  emigrated,  could  not  obtain  a settlement  in 
the  parish? — No,  the  parish  would  refuse  to  pay  his  rent,  which  would  be  10/.  a 
year  to  make  a settlement. 

1 1 96.  Would  not  the  consequence  be,  that  the  general  rental  of  cottages  through- 
out the  parish  would  fall? — If  the  parishes  agreed,  as  I think  they  ought,  not  to 
pay  rent  for  any  body,  most  of  them  would  fml  down. 

1197.  Is  it  not  contrary  to  tlie  poor  laws,  for  the  parish  to  pay  rent  ? — All  I know 
is,  that  if  they  do  not  pay  rent,  a great  number  of  poor  would  sleep  under  the 
hedges. 

1198.  In  your  parish,  where  rent  is  paid  for  cottages,  is  it  entered  as  rent?  — 

Yes,  as  rent  paid. 

1199.  Not  as  relief? — No. 

1200.  Does  any  power  exist  at  present  of  borrowing  money  upon  the  rates? — 

I know  of  none. 

1201.  Do  you  tliink  there  would  be  any  objection  to  obtaining  parliamentary 
sanction  for  pledging  the  rates  of  the  parish  for  a certain  number  of  years,  pro- 
vided the  rate  did  not  exceed  its  present  amount? — I tliink  it  must  be  doue  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

1202.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable? — Yes,  certainly. 

1203.  If  the  tenantry  at  present  feel  the  weight  of  a redundant  population,  how 
is  it  that  they  may  still  refuse  to  employ  any  but  married  men.? — Suppose  a man 
is  married,  with  a family,  they  must  keep  him  with  his  family  ; whereas  they  have 
only  to  keep  the  single  man,  without  any  family. 

1204.  Have  you  any  poor-house  in  the  parish? — Yes,  it  holds  from  forty  to  fifty 
people. 

1205.  Arc  you  not  aware  that  in  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne’s  Act  there  is  a power  to 
borrow  money  to  enlarge  or  build  a poor-house?— Yes. 

1206.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  charging  the  parish  rates  with  an  annuity  for 
ten  years,  for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  would  only  be  an  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  Act,  to  allow  money  to  be  borrowed  upon  the  rates 
to  build  poor-houses? — Certainly. 

1 207.  Do  you  not  consider  that,  both  in  the  payment  of  wages  of  labour  in  aid. 
of  the  farming  labourer,  and  in  the  payment  of  rent  of  cottages  out  of  the  poor  rate, 
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the  country  is  submitting  to  illegal  expenses,  on  account  of  tlie  extreme  distress  of 
the  population? — I do  not  know  how  to  answer  that,  as  to  cottages,  but  I should 
say  yes,  if  the  parish  paid  for  the  labour  of  a person  upon  a farm ; suppose  I hired 
a labourer,  and  gave  bim  only  six  shillings,  and  the  parish  made  it  up  ten  shillings, 
I should  say  that  this  would  be  wholly  illegal. 

J2o8.  And  that  is  countenanced  in  your  parish? — No,  it  is  not;  we  have  de- 
cided against  it ; and  I beg  to  add,  that  in  my  memory,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
years  ago,  single  men  were  kept  by  the  farmers,  and  lived  witli  them,  they  all 
dined  together  at  the  same  table,  but  that  has  been  long  given  up  ; and  the  reason 
was  in  consequence  of  the  tax  that  was  levied,  for  if  when  a farmer  came  home 
from  market,  and  one  of  those  labourers  took  his  horse  and  put  it  into  the  stable, 
he  was  surcharged  ; and  that  was  the  reason  of  its  being  given  up. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bradbuty,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

i-iog.  WHAT  parish  do  you  belong  to? — The  parish  of  Great  Horwood,  in 
n<mn*  Bradbyn,.^  Buckinghamshire. 

' 1310.  Are  you  overseer  in  that  parish — Not  at  tins  time;  I have  been. 

1211.  You  are  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  parish  rates? 
— Yes. 

1212.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  just  given  before 
the  Committee? — Yes. 

1213.  Do  you  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Member  of  the  Committee,  just 
examined,  that  it  would  be  to  tlie  interest  of  the  rate  payers  to  consent  to  mortgage 
their  rates  for  a certain  period  of  years,  to  raise  money  for  the  purposes  of  emi- 
gration?— Yes,  I think  it  very  desirable  indeed;  and  I tbink  the  people  would  be 
willing  to  emigrate.  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  paying  rates  of  labour,  it  is 
an  advantage  to  the  large  proprietor  to  pay  the  labourers  out  of  the  rates ; for  the 
small  occupier,  who  does  his  labour  himself,  pays  part  of  the  large  occupier’s 
labour,  which  is  very  unfair ; and  it  swells  the  rates  more  than  it  would  other- 
wise do. 

1214.  You  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  poor  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  you 
live,  were  made  sensible  of  the  independence  which,  under  circumstances  of  in- 
dustry, they  might  obtain  as  emigrants,  there  would  be  no  continued  disposition 
on  tlieir  part  to  refuse  to  become  emigrants  ? — I should  think  not ; but  such  a case 
has  never  been  proposed  to  them,  and  I cannot  answer  for  it. 

1215.  What  would  you  be  disposed  to  estimate,  in  your  part  of  the  country,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a man,  woman,  and  three  children,  supposed  to  be  entirely 
dependent  on  the  parish  for  a whole  year? — I should  think  somewhere  about  25  /. 
or  26/. 

1216.  You  do  not  think,  in  point  of  fact,  less  than  that  is  incurred  in  their 
maintenance? — No;  the  quantity  of  labourers  in  the  country  where  I live,  U 
about  one-third  more  than  can  get  regular  employment,  so  that  one-third  is  sup- 
ported at  parochial  expense. 

1 21 7.  If  that  one-third  was  removed,  just  as  much  real  work  would  be  done  in 
the  country  as  is  now  done  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly  ; they  are  employed  in  some  wav 
or  other,  but  the  other  two-thirds  would  do  the  labour. 

1218.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  condition  of  that  two-thirds  is  very  much 
deteriorated  and  prejudiced  by  that  one-third  for  whose  labour  there  is  no  demand  ? 
— ^Undoubtedly. 

1219.  Have  you  any  doubt  there  would  be  a di.sposition  on  the  part  of  the  rate 
payers  to  promote  emigration,  on  the  principle  of  contributing,  either  by  paying 
the  money  down,  or  charging  the  rates ; and  that  if  it  was  duly  explained  to  the 
poor,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  their  availing  tliemselves  of  such  opportunity 
for  emigration  ? — No ; I think  it  would  be  very  much  to  their  advantage,  and  no 
objection  to  it. 

1220.  Are  there  any  manufactures  in  your  parish  ? — None  at  all,  except  the  lace 
manufacture  by  females. 

1221.  Is  not  the  condition  of  the  poor  a suffering  condition? — It  is  miserable. 
I took  down  an  account,  the  other  day,  from  a man  who  was  some  years  older 
than  myself;  I remember  his  coming  into  tlie  parish,  with  his  wfe,  50  years  ago ; 
he  was  sitting  down  in  my  house,  and  I said  to  liim,  Thomas,  can  you  remember 
the  price  of  provisions  when  you  first  came  to  the  parish  ? he  said  he  could ; and 
I got  a pen  and  ink  and  calculated  every  article,  and  the  price  of  provisions  in 

those 
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those  times.  I then  asked  him  what  hi.<5  own  rent  was  ; he  happened  not  to  be  iJr. 

in  the  same  situation  always,  but  he  lived  in  the  same  house  then  as  formerly,  he  Bradbury. 

told  me  the  rent ; the  price  of  provisions  I had  got  down  in  another  column  in •• ' 

these  times  ; and  I found  by  tliat  calculation,  that  his  labour  would  be  exactly  the  ‘5  March, 
gamr»  provision  for  a man  with  a wife  and  four  children,  as  now. 

1222.  You  mean  a single  man’s  labour  ? — Yes ; it  would  be  the  same  provision 
as  was  allowed  now  for  a man,  his  wife  and  four  children. 

1223.  Without  any  power  of  supplying  himself  with  clothing? — Yes,  without 
that:  his  labour  was  6#.  per  week,  now  it  is  about  8j.  ; and  therefore  there  are  only 
•23.  to  pay  for  all  those  extraordinary  prices  of  provisions. 

1 224.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  main  reason  of  tlie  distress  of  the  labourera 
now,  compared  with  what  it  was  then,  arises  from  the  redundancy  of  labourers, 
and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the  price  of  labour  1 — Yes. 

1225.  Who  pays  the  cottage  rents  in  your  part  of  the  country? — Chiefly  the 
occupiers. 

1226.  Are  they  paid  out  of  the  parish  rates? — No. 

1227.  Do  you  think  that  the  proprietors  of  cottages  would  be  disposed  to  resist 
this  plan  of  emigration,  in  consequence  of  losing  the  rent  of  those  cottages  ? — No, 

I do  not 

1228.  You  are  of  opinion  that  their  sense  of  the  distress  of  the  poor,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  the  present  systen:,  would  supersede  any  objection  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  rent  ? — es,  I think  they  would  be  disposed  to  emigrate,  most  of  them ; 
they  cannot  be  more  miserable  than  they  are. 

1229.  Have  you  ever  happened  to  hear  this  subject  of  emigration  talked  of? — 

Y’^es,  we  have  read  it  in  the  papers. 

1 230.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  expression  on  the  part  of  these  poor  people, 
that  they  would  be  disposed  to  go  ? — No,  but  I have  not  a doubt  when  it  is  com- 
municated to  them  in  a fair  light,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  go;  there  are 
many  of  them  now  going  to  the  United  States  from  several  parts  of  our  county ; 
there  may  be  some  gentlemen  here  from  Kent ; I have  this  morning  seen  a friend 
of  mine,  who  says  a gentleman  in  Kent  is  sending  them  off  by  waggon  loads  to  the 
United  States  now,  and  those  that  went  first,  that  emigrated  from  this  principle 
are  sending  for  all  their  relations  and  friends  they  can  get  to  go  over. 

123>.  Have  you  any  further  explanations  that  you  wish  to  give  to  this  Com- 
mittee?— Not  any  thing  particular,  that  1 know  of.  I must  say  this,  that  I have 
been  a farmer  to  a largish  extent,  till  unfortunately  I had  a large  family,  and  my 
business  was  reduced.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  practice  in  parish  ^irs,  and 
farming  of  all  descriptions,  and  I think  now  the  farmers  take  too  much  advantage 
Of  the  labouring  community ; by  being  overburthened,  they  press  them  too  much ; 
there  is  a great  deal  of  theft  and  sheep-stealing  about  tbe  county,  arising  from  that ; 
necessity  drives  them  to  it ; there  has  been  a wonderful  number  in  Aylesbury  gaol, 
for  sheep  stealing,  and  robbing  hen-roosts,  and  those  petty  things ; the  gaol  has 
been  thronged  with  them  ; it  is  distress  that  drives  them  to  it  I know  two  or 
three  who  bore  a very  good  character,  but  tbe  distress  of  the  times  has  driven  them 
to  commit  those  things  which  they  had  never  done  before. 

1232.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  emigration  was  to  take  place,  that  that 
description  of  crime  would  be  very  much  diminished  ? — Yes,  1 do  ; and  when  it  is 
properly  explained  to  them,  1 have  not  a doubt  many  would  be  willing  to  go. 

1233.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  parishe.s  in  tbe  neighbourhood  would  object  to 
paying  8 a year  for  ten  years,  for  the  removal  of  a man,  a woman,  and  three 
children,  supposing  such  family  to  be  entirely  a charge  throughout  the  year  upon 
the  parish  ? — If  they  consider  it  in  the  right  light,  as  I should,  1 think  they  will  be 
in  favour  of  it,  rather  than  keep  them  at  home ; 1 think  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  them. 

1234.  You  have  stated,  that  the  expense  is  ^.*5  a year;  consequently  the 

immediate  saving  would  be  * 7 ^ ’ — ^Yes. 

1235.  Then  only  question  for  consideration  would  be,  whether  there  is  any 
chance  of  the  poor  rates  being  diminished  from  natural  causes  during  the  next  ten' 
years,  that  could  prevent  their  agreeing  to  such  a proposal  ?-  The  rates  fluctuate 
according  to  the  price  of  bread  and  wheat. 

1236.  Have  the„poor  rates  been  increasing? — Yes,  they  have. 

J237-  Do  you  see  any  chance  of  die  poor  rates  diminishing  considerably  in 
your  part  of  die  country,  unless  a great  portion  of  the  poor  arc  removed  ? — No, 
there  is  no  chance  whatever ; they  are  more  likely  to  increase. 
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1238.  Do  not  the  poor  live  very  hard? — Yes. 

1 230.  ^Vhat  is  the  common  diet  upon  which  a labourer  and  his  family  are 
living  ^Chiefly  bread,  very  little  else;  only  a bit  of  meat  on  Sunday. 

1 240.  What  sort  of  bread  ? — They  have  it  at  the  bahers  chiefly,  it  is  a secondary 
sort. 

1241.  And  tea? — Yes. 

1242.  Without  sugar? — Yes. 

1243.  Or  milk? — Yes,  tea  three  or  four  times  a day,  if  they  are  women. 

1244.  no  milk? — 'There  is  very  little  milk  to  be  had,  or  sugar;  if  you 
consider  the  allowance  of  six  or  seven  shillings  a week  for  a man  and  his  family, 
there  is  not  much  sugar  to  be  had. 

1 245.  What  are  the  rates  you  g^ve  to  persons  in  your  parish  ? — There  is  an 
allowance  for  children. 

1 246.  What  is  the  principle  upon  which  you  give  that  allowance  to  persons 
having  families  in  your  parish  ? — They  give  after  the  rate  of  one  shilling  each 
child  more  than  two,  when  under  ten  years  of  age. 

1247.  Wlien  tliey  are  under  two,  you  give  nothing? — No,  only  the  weekly  al- 
lowance, and  that  would  be  about  seven  shillings  a week. 

1248.  Then  a man  with  three  or  four  children  is  better  ofi‘  than  a man  not 
having  two  children  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

1 249.  Therefore  the  effect  of  the  rates  is  to  tempt  those  poor  people  to  have  nu- 
merous families? — Yes,  it  is  so  ; but  absolutely  in  the  time  of  war  the  poor  live 
better,  because  they  had  a loaf  each  child ; if  a child  was  born,  the  man  went 
directly  and  absolutely  demanded  his  loaf,  and  he  had  a loaf  a week,  which 
amounted  to  half  a crown  a week,  when  the  child  lived  upon  its  mother,  for  two 
years. 

1 250.  What  do  the  men  get  at  road  work  in  your  parish  ? — They  are  put  on  the 
road,  when  there  is  no  other  employment  for  them ; they  are  paid  according  to 
their  families,  a single  man  has  3 s.  per  week,  a man  able  to  earn  8 f.  or  jo s.  ; then 
there  are  some  at  4 s.  and  some  5 s.  and  diflerent  w^es ; the  reason  for  single 
men  having  such  small  wages  is,  because  they  are  apt  to  stop  at  home  instead  of 
going  to  service,  it  is  to  drive  them  to  service;  they  almost  starve  them  to 
service. 

1251.  Those  single  men  that  are  on  the  road,  or  in  the  gravel  pit,  paid  by  the 
parish  3^.  a week,  do  they  do  much  work? — No,  very  little,  they  go  away  for 
three  or  four  hours ; I have  watched  them  a littie  time  back.  There  is  a road 
being  made  near  where  I live ; 1 have  found  them  three  hours  gone  to  dinner,  and 
two  hours  to  breakfast 

1252.  Are  they  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  married,  in  order  to  get  the  allowance? 
— Yes ; when  they  cannot  live  any  longer  as  single  men,  they  marry,  and  go  to  the 
overseer  for  employment  and  a house. 

1 253.  They  get  married  in  the  morning,  and  then  go  to  the  overseer  for  a 
house  ? — Yes. 


Sabbatif  17*  die  Marlii,  1827. 
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1 254.  HOW  long  is  it  since  yon  left  the  Cape  ? — Rather  more  than  two  years. 

1255.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Ingram’s  emigration  arrived  there? 
— Yes. 

1256.  Are  you  able  to  inform  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  parties 
now  within  the  colony? — I presume  they  are  generally  doing  very  well ; but  there 
have  been  great  obstacle.s  to  their  doing  well,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  debt 
they  have  to  pay  to  Mr.  Ingram. 

1257.  Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  of  that  debt  per  head? — It  was  300  rii 
dollars  for  each  male  adult. 

1258.  What  will  that  be  in  sterling? — At  the  time  Mr.  Ingram  arrived  there,  it 
would  be  30/.  according  to  the  thee  rate  of  exchange. 

1 259.  What  do  you  imagine  would  be  the  expense  of  each  of  these  emigrants, 
for  their  passage? — I think  about  15/. 

1 260.  W ere  they  attended  with  their  wives  and  children  ? — Generally. 

1261.  In  estimating  the  expense  at  15/.  per  head,  do  you  mean  generally  for 

, men, 
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men,  women  and  children  ? — 1 ilunk  probably  it  might  be  done  for  less,  taking 
a family. 

1 262.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  what  you  estimate 
to  be  the  expense  of  the  passage,  and  support  during  it,  for  a man,  woman  and 
three  children  ? — I made  a few  notes  for  my  owi^  information,  if  1 may  be  allowed 
to  look  at  them.  [The  Witness  refeiTed  to  some  private  me?noranda.]  I think  about 
43/.  taking  a man,  his  wife  and  three  children,  that  would  be  about  9/.  a head. 

1 263.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  any  simple  principle  of  repay- 
ment which  might  be  adopted  with  respect  to  a labourer  going  out  to  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  sum  as  to  procure  him 
adequate  remuneration  for  his  services  ? — Yes,  I have  turned  my  attention  to  that 
subject,  and  I think  that  it  might  be  done,  if  not  to  the  full  extent,  at  least  to  a great 
part  of  it ; but  I apprehend  there  must  be  a totally  new  rate  of  wages  previously 
established  in  the  colony,  for,  under  present  circumstances,  neither  the  price  that  is 
paid  for  a labourer  can  answer  the  purpose  of  the  employer,  nor  is  it  at  all 
necessary  as  regards  the  price  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  so  much  in  excess. 

1 264.  Did  you  examine  the  statement  made  last  year  before  this  Committee 
by  Mr.  Carlisle,  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? — Yes. 

1265.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  correct? — I apprehend  Mr.  Carlisle  cannot 
mean  it  as  general  or  permanent  wages,  but  only  wages  paid  imder  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. 

1 2d6.  Will  you  state  in  what  respect  you  differ  from  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  general  rate  of  wages  for  a labourer  at  the  Cape  ? — Where  I 
differ  is  in  this,  that  the  rate  of  wages  that  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Carlisle  is  paid 
by  persons  being  obliged  to  employ  labour  at  that  price  from  necessity,  not  ffom 
any  view  of  profit  arising  from  tnat  labour. 

1 267.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  an  able-bodied 
agricultural  labourer  at  the  Cape  ? — It  is  so  indefinite,  I can  hardly  state  a rate  of 
wages ; labour  has  been  so  scarce,  that  it  has  been  employed  occasionally  only. 
Where,  for  imstance,  the  employer  wanted  any  particular  piece  of  work  done, 
which  in  fact  was  necessary  even  for  his  own  subsistence  and  that  of  his  family, 
he  would  then  be  obliged  to  employ  labour  at  any  rate  for  a short  period ; but  it 
could  never  be  supposed  for  a moment  that  it  would  answer  by  way  of  profit;  no 
produce  which  could  be  raised  from  such  labour  would  be  at  all  equal  to  the 
expense  of  45.  per  day,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Carlisle’s  evidence  of  last  year. 

1 268.  If  the  produce  is  not  equal  to  the  expense  of  labour,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  produce  being  raised  and  paid  for  at  that  rate? — I think  it  is  not,  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  new  settlement. 

1 269.  Will  you  distinguish  the  different  produces  of  different  parts  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  mention  the  circumstonces  of  labour  whicn  belong  to  each 
of  them  ? — The  old  colonists,  in  the  Cape  district  for  instance,  and  tliose  nearest 
the  great  market,  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  labour  than  they  can  in  the  new  settle- 
ment. The  old  colonists  generally  employ  slave  labour,  or  Hottentots,  or  any  that 
they  can  get ; but  I am  quite  of  opinion  the  old  colonists  would  never  think  of 
employing  labour  at  that  rate  4s.  per  day. 

1270.  You  have  stated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  mention  an  average  rate  of  wages, 
as  the  labourers  are  not  uniformly  employed ; but  at  the  same  time  can  you  inform 
the  Committee  what,  in  your  opinion,  may  be  considered  as  an  average  rate  under 
these  circumstances? — I consider  that  anentire  new  rate  of  wages  must  be  esta- 
blished; I should  say  the  rate  of  wages  that  is  stated  to  be  paid  in  the  colony,  45. 
perpay,  a person  working  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  at  most,  would  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  bim,  and  that  might  be  considered  the  present  average  rate  of  wages. 

1271.  What  can  a labouring  man,  by  his  labour  through  the  year,  taking  upon 
an  average  employment  and  no  employment,  put  in  his  pocket  ? — The  rate  of  wages 
of  Mr.  Ingram’s  settlers  was  about  2^.  3d.  per  day. 

1272.  Were  Mr.  Ingram’s  .setders  bound  by  indenture  ? — Generally,  I believe 
they  were. 

1273.  'rhen  what  is  the  rale  which  a person  bound  by  nothing  at  all  might  dis- 
pose of  his  labour  for  a year? — I think  he  would  not  get  above  that,  2f.  3d.  a day, 
ifhe  was  constandy employed. 

1274.  But  that  23. 3d.  a day  would  procure  him  a great  proportion  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  that  colony  ? — Every  thing  with  comfort. 

1 275.  If  he  were  to  receive  only  half  of  dial  sum,  would  be  still  be  in  a sitimtion 
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to  command,  as  compared  with  the  English  labourer,  a fair  proportion  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  1 — Certainly  I think  he  would,  in  the  interior. 

1276.  For  1 i.  a day  he  would  be  well  paid  as  a labourer,  if  he  had  it  invari- 
ably throughout  the  year? — Certainly. 

1 277.  Supposing  an  emigration  ot  labourers  to  lake  place  to  the  Cape,  well  chosen 
in  point  of  age  and  the  eompetencv  of  the  parties  to  work,  to  what  extent,  in  your 
opinion,  could  such  an  emigration  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  .so  as 
to  have  the  effect  of  supplying  labour  enough  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  colony, 
at  a rate  that  would  enable  the  labourers  not  only  to  five  comfortably,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  provide  a fund  which  would  progressively  liquidate  any  expenses 
incurred  in  their  removal? — I should  think  that  the  colony  at  present  would  take 
from  six  or  seven  hundred  a year  of  all  ages  of  the  labouring  class,  independent  of 
any  who  went  to  colonize ; I make  that  distinction. 

1278.  To  return  to  the  question  put  to  you  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination, 
are  you  prepared  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  any  plain  and  simple  mode  under 
which  an  emigrant  could,  conjointly  witli  the  person  into  whose  service  he  might  go 
upon  his  arrival,  bind  himself  to  repay  any  expense,  or  part  of  any  expense  that 
might  be  incurred  in  bis  removal? — Yes,  I think  one  shUling  aday  with  subsistence 
would  be  ample  for  such  purpose. 

1279.  What  do  you  mean  by  a shilling  a day  with  subsistence? — I mean  if 
emigrants  were  to  be  bound  for  five  years  at  that  rate. 

1 280.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression,  a shilling  a day  with  subsistence,  Is 
it  exclusive  of  his  provisions  ? — Exclusive  of  his  provisions ; I mean  it  as  a general 
rate  of  wages  in  the  cedony,  not  alluding  to  the  new  settlement.  I should  cmculate 
under  tliese  circumstances  300  working  days  in  the  year,  which  would  make  his 
wages  amount  to  1 5 ; supposing  he  was  bound  for  five  years,  I think  then  3 /.  a year 
mi^t  be  fairly  paid  out  of  those  wages  towards  liquidating  the  transport  of  the 
emigrant  from  Europe  to  the  colony. 

1281.  What  does  his  subsistence  per  day  cost?- — In  the  interior  I think  they 
could  subsist  upon  from  6d.  to  gd.  a day  with  great  comfort. 

1 282.  Then  in  point  of  fact  the  wages  of  labour  would  be  1 j.  9 d.  instead  of 
a shilling  ? — Yes,  they  would,  in  the  colony  generally. 

1283.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  colonist  with  whom  this  emigrant  might  be 
placed  would  undertake  himself  to  pay  that  rate  per  annum,  making  his  separate 
bargaiu  with  the  labourer? — I ihiuk  he  might  make  that  bargain,  and  safely ; but 
whether  there  would  be  sufficient  call  for  the  produce  he  would  raise  at  first,  is 
another  matter.  I propose  he  should  give  the  labourer  one  shilling  per  day,  and 
have  him  bound  for  five  years,  and  the  3 /.  a year  should  go  towards  liquidating 
the  expense  of  his  transport  from  this  country  to  the  colony. 

12S4.  Do  you  mean  the  3^.a  year  should  be  out  of  that  shillingaday? — 
Yes. 

1 285.  Do  you  mean  on  this  statement,  that  the  persons  in  the  colony  who  are 
now  labourers,  should  continue  to  receive  wages  fluctuating  towards  2J.  3d. 
while  these  new  settlers  should  receive  wages  at  the  rate  of  i j.  9 d.  ? — I think  they 
would  gradually  lower  to  that  rate,  and  by  so  doing  they  would  in  some  measure 
supersede  slave  labour ; because  I am  of  opinion  they  would  still  get  below  that,  if 
there  were  an  adequate  supply  yearly. 

1 286.  Are  ^ou  of  opinion,  in  case  of  settlers  being  sent  out  bound  for  the  term 
of  five  years  in  the  manner  proposed,  that  when  that  period  was  over  they  would 
find  opportunities  of  settling  themselves  as  colonists,  raflier  than  continue  to  work 
for  others  as  labourers? — No  doubt  they  would. 

1287.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  that  result  would  naturally  lead  to  a per- 
petual demand  for  labourers  at  the  Cape,  to  be  supplied  annually  according  to 
circumstances?— Yes,  but  gradually. 

1288.  You  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  if 
600  or  700  labourera  were  sent  out,  consenting  to  enter,  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
colony,  into  indentures  to  this  effect,  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in 
idworbing  all  of  them  under  individual  masters? — I think  there  would  not 

1289.  What  is  the  cost  of  daily  slave  labour? — The  slave  labourer,  who  is 
employed  as  a labourer  generally,  receives  about  20  rix  dollars  per  month ; that 
in  English  would  bo  30  s. 

1290.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  mean  before  the  change  in  the  value  of  rix 
dollars  at  the  Cape,  or  the  present  value  ? — Before  the  change  took  place ; but 

I apprehend 
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I apprehend  that  tliey  make  no  distinction  between  the  rix  dollars  now  and  the  rix 
dollars  then. 

1291.  Has  not  a great  change  taken  place  in  the  value  of  rix  dollars  at  the  Cape, 
by  the  King’s  proclamation? — Certainly,  between  this  country  and  the  Cape,  but 
not  in  the  interior  of  the  colony  itself. 

1292.  By  the  law  existing  at  the  Cape, -is  a fresh  supply  of  slaves  legal? — 
Certainly  not. 

1293.  The  number  cannot  be  increased  ? — No. 

1294.  And  it  has  not  been? — No. 

129.').  Ha.s  it  not  been,  to  a certain  extent,  through  the  medium  of  African 
apprentices? — ^There  have  been  some  driven  in  by  the  native  tribes  into  the 
colony. 

1 296.  Can  the  labour  of  free  negroes  be  obtained  at  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
2t.  3d  per  day,  which  is  now  the  average  cost  of  colonial  labour? — Slave  labour 
costs  about  30J.  per  month,  and  their  subsistence. 

1297.  Are  you  a proprietor  in  the  Cape? — I went  out  as  a settler  in  1 820. 

1298.  Are  you  still  a proprietor? — Yes. 

1299.  Are  feuropeans  as  capable  of  field  labour  there  as  the  Hottentots  ? — I saw 
no  difficulty  in  their  working  there  at  any  time,  unless  upon  very  particular  hot  days. 

1 300.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  procure  persons  upon  indenture,  to  go  to  your 
owu  property  in  the  Cape,  to  work  as  labo.urers? — No,  I have  not 

1301.  Why  have  you  not  done  so? — Because  I apprehended  some  measure 
might  take  place  for  facilitating  the  supply  of  labour  to  that  colony. 

1302.  But  if  no  such  measure  were  to  take  place,  would  it  not  beforyour 
interest  to  make  your  own  bargain,  and  to  carry  out  persons  there? — It  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  do  that  as  an  individual ; when  tlie  servants  arrive  there  they 
would  be  so  dissatisfied  with  the  rate  of  wages  which  I could  give  in  addition  to 
the  expense  of  their  transport,  that  1 should  not  be  able  to  keep  tiiem  without  great 
difficulty. 

1 303.  But  adverting  to  the  distressed  state  of  the  population  of  this  country  at 
present,  do  you  think  a man  who  is  half  starving  here,  would  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  rate  of  wages  he  found  there  ? — Certainly  not 

1304.  Are  there  not  many  other  proprietors  in  the  Cape  similarly  sitnated  as 
you  are,  who  might  be  disposed  to  enter  into  similar  contracts  as  you  say  would  be 
advantageous  to  yourself? — I think  there  are. 

1305.  And  wLy  are  tliey  restrained  from  entering  into  these  contracts?— 
Because  they  would  not  do  it  as  an  individual  measure;  they  think  it  highly 
expedient  it  should  be  done  as  a general  and  public  measure. 

1306.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  therate  of  wages  lower  than  it  would 
otherwise  naturally  be  ? — It  is  certainly  with  that  view. 

1307.  That  is  your  object,  is  it? — Yes,  because  there  is  no  produce  which  could 
be  raised  at  the  present  price  of  labour,  which  would  at  all  answer  the  purpose  of 
any  individual  taking  out  labourers,  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

1308.  Are  the  Committee  to  take  your  opinion  as  expressed  here,  as  yours 
alone,  or  are  you  deputed  by  any  body  of  persons  to  express  their  joint  opinion  ? 

— I give  my  own  opuiion  entirely. 

1309.  Have  yon  had  any  communication  with  the  Cape,  since  you  left  it  two 
years  ago  ? — Yes. 

1310.  Has  it  been  constant  ? — No,  occasionally. 

1311.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  facts  with 
regard  to  labour  at  the  Cape,  at  this  moment? — Yes. 

1312.  Suppose,  in  pursuance  of  your  scheme,  a certain  number  of  emigrant 
labourers  were  sent  out  and  indented  to  particular  masters,  would  those  masters 
take  upon  themselves  the  enforcing  of  tiie  indentures,  and  bind  themselves  to  repay 
the  money  advanced  by  government,  by  instalments  ? — I should  apprehend  they 
wonld,  for  this  reason ; it  would  make  very  little  difference,  in  point  of  fact  none, 
whether  it  is  paid  by  the  master  to  government  immediately,  or  whether  it  is  paid 
to  the  servant,  and  the  government  looks  to  the  servant. 

1313.  In  whose  hands  would  you  leave  the  power  of  enforcing  the  indentures  ?— 
In  the  district  authorities. 

1314.  Supposing  the  servant  was  discontented  with  his  wages,  and  was  to  leave 
his  roaster,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  party,  what  security  would  government 
have  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  advanced? — In  case  of  the  death  of  the 
party,  I apprehend  the  debt  must  die  with  him ; but  the  better  way  would  be,  for 
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a counterpart  of  the  indentures  to  remain  in  the  office  of  the  district,  and  if  the 
master  and  the  servant  disagree,  the  indenture  should  still  follow  the  servant,  so 
that  whoever  employed  him  during  the  five  years,  or  any  portion  of  it,  the  condi- 
tion should  still  be  fulfilled  by  the  person  who  actually  employed  him. 

1 31 5.  Do  you  Aink  there  would  be  a possibility  of  carrying  that  idea  into  exe- 
cution ; or  might  not  the  servant  very  easily  find  masters  who  would  engage  him 
without  inquiring  into  any  previous  circumstances? — It  is  very  probable  that  ser- 
vants could  find  masters,  but  they  would  not  be  so  certain  of  constant  employ- 
ment, 

1316.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  j'ourself,  supposing  your  calculation  of  the 
expense  to  be  correct,  you  would  engage  to  pay  to  the  government  3/.  a year  for 
an  indenture  of  each  man  for  five  years,  you  taking  upon  your  own  hands  the 
risk  of  losing  the  servant  when  you  arrived  at  the  Cape? — f give  this  opinion  as 
my  own,  not  as  the  opinion  of  the  settlers  ; generally  in  the  new  settlement,  they 
have  rated  the  wages  at  12/.  a year.  T apprehend  that  the  power  of  the  local 
authorities  is  quite  .sufficient  to  restrain  aman  in  the  district  where  he  is  employed, 
because,  generally  speaking,  that  man  would  not  be  employed  out  of  the  district, 
without  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  as  to  where  be  came  from,  and  by  whom 
he  was  last  employed. 

1317.  Would  you  be  prepared,  on  your  own  part,  to  make  to  government  that 
pledge  upon  your  security  which  has  been  just  mentioned? — Yes,  I think  i 
would. 

1318.  Supposing  you  wanted  20  labourers,  and  20  were  engaged  in  this  country 
to  be  indented  to  you  for  five  years,  and  that  you  were  called  upon  to  give  a 
securit}',  or  pledge  yourself  to  pay  3/.  a year  for  each  of  these  labourers,  taking 
the  chance  of  a casualty  of  their  running  away  or  dying,  and  those  accidents 
which  are  more  or  less  matters  of  chance  and  not  of  accurate  calculation,  would 
you,  under  the  conviction  of  tlie  advantages  you  were  to  derive  from  the  labour  of 
these  men  for  five  years,  at  a reduced  rate  as  compared  with  the  labour  now  em- 
ployed at  the  colony,  undertake  yourself  to  give  a pledge  to  pay  lliis  money  ?•— 
Ves,  upon  a farm  that  is  cultivated  by  tillage,  but  not  on  a grazing  farm. 

1319.  Why? — Because  one  is  of  more  value  than  the  other  j less  labour  would 
be  required  on  the  grazing  farm. 

1 320.  Supposing  you  closed  with  the  offer  to  take  out  20,  would  you  engage  to 
pay  3/.  a year  for  them  as  a repayment  for  their  passage,  providing  all  assistance 
were  given  you  in  securing  their  labour  by  local  law  ?— ^es. 

1 321 . Have  you  known  any  labourers  carried  out  to  the  Cape  upon  indenture  ? 
— Yes,  I took  out  labourers  myself  under  indentures,  when  I first  went  out. 

*322.  Upon  what  terms  did  you  engage  them  ? — The  same  as  I mention  now 
t s.  per  day,  and  subsistence. 

1323.  What  was  the  issue  of  that  arrangement  .*-~Most  of  the  men  remained  with 
me,  and  immediately  the  indentures  were  out  they  then  provided  for  tliemselves. 

1 324.  For  what  term  were  they  indentured  ? — Three  years. 

132,5.  For  what  retwon  have  you  given  up  that  system  of  supplying  yourself 
with  additional  labour? — The  reason  is,  that  if  I were  to  take  out  labourers,  in 
the  quantity  which  I required  for  myself,  and  there  was  no  general  system  adopted 
for  taking  out  labourers,  they  would  immediately  be  discontented,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  indeed  to  retain  them  in  my  service. 

1326.  Upon  any  system  of  taking  out  emigrants,  which  you  contemplate,  do 
you  speak  of  adult  males  alone,  or  01  women  and  children  also ; and  would  you 
enter  into  any  agreement  witli  regard  to  the  two  latter? — I speak  of  adult  males  in  the 
first  instance,  but  women  are  quite  as  necessary  there  as  the  male  adults,  and  children 
are  equally  useful ; the  children  should  be  indentured  under  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  their  age,  for  every  child  there  is  useful  in  some  way  or  other,  from  8 or  9 
years  aud  upwards. 

1327.  Do  you  consider  the  labour  of  women  and  children  is  so  valuable  at 
the  Cape,  as  to  enable  a person  taking  them  out  to  repay  by  instalments  tlie  ex- 
pense of  the  passage? — Yes,  having  the  use  of  their  services  for  a certain  period 
of  years. 

1328.  Would  you  therefore,  supposing  you  were  to  carry  over  labourers,  think 
yourself  Justified  in  pledging  yourself  to  pay  back,  at  the  proportionate  rate  for  five 
years,  the  expense  of  the  passage  of  women  and  children,  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  have  stated  your  willingness  to  do  in  the  case  of  adult  males? — Yes,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

1329.  Aro 
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1 329.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  general  Peeling  of  tlie  colony  would  be  the  D.  P.  FrancU, 

same  as  you  have  expressed  to  the  Committee?— I think,  when  it  was  generally 
understood  that  a regular  supply  would  take  place,  that  would  be  the  result.  '■ — — 

1330.  Supposing  that  600  men  and  women,  and  J 800  children,  very  young  17  March, 
children,  were  to  be  sent  over  to  the  Cape  in  tlie  course  of  the  present  year,  are 

you  of  opinion  there  would  be  that  demand  forthe  services  of  all  these  three  classes 
as  to  induce  parties  on  their  arrival  to  enter  into  bonds  to  repay  by  instalments 
a certain  rate  of  expense  incurred  in  their  passage,  having  the  services  of  tliese 
parties  duly  secured  to  them  by  local  law? — I think  there  would;  I speak  as 
1 conceive  1 should  act  myself. 

1331.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  emigration  sent  out  on  that  principle,  not 
previously  engaged  by  individuals,  would  be  disposed  of  in  the  first  instance  as 
easily  as  it  might  be  disposed  of  in  future  years,  by  people  entering  into  previous 
covenants  to  take  a certain  number? — Yes,  it  would;  if  there  were  an  office 
established  in  the  Cape  where  persons  could  register  the  number  of  labourers  they 
required,  it  would  take  place,  and  it  would  be  found  there  would  be  a great 
demand  for  labourers,  and  it  would  then  be  clearly  ascertained  what  the  demand 
would  be. 

1332.  Is  the  labour  of  slave-women  constantly  paid  for  at  the  Cape  now? — 

Certainly. 

*333-  Is  there  a considerable  demand  for  it? — A great  demand. 

1 334.  Should  you  suppose  that  the  labour  of  slave  women  is  better  or  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  labour  of  free  women  going  out  from  this  country  ? — I think  not, 
slave  men  are  generally  employed  now  to  do  the  domestic  work  of  female. 

1335.  With  respect  to  the  African  lalxiar,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
the  Committee  whether  it  consists  with  your  knowledge  tliai  it  often  haj>pens,  in 
consequence  of  the  wreck  and  condemnation  of  slave  vessels,  a considerable  number 
of  slave  apprentices  are  indentured  ? — That  circumstance  has  taken  place,  but  no 
circumstance  of  the  kind  has  occurred  in  the  last  seven  years.  There  was  a small 
supply  forced  into  tlie  colony  by  the  wars  between  the  natives  themselves,  and  they 
were  taken  as  apprentices  ; they  were  forced  there,  as  before  stated. 

1336.  And  the  number  of  these  African  apprentices  is  not  at  any  rate  sufficient 
to  interfere  with  the  labourers  tliat  go  out  from  this  country  ? — Not  at  all,  such  a 
circumstance  is  casual. 

1337.  Would  not  a large  influx  of  European  labourers  lower  the  rate  of  wages, 
generally  throughout  the  colony,  to  the  level  of  the  wages  of  tiie  indentured 
labourer? — Certainly  it  would  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  that  eSect,  and  it 
would  gradually  lower  them  to  that  standard. 

1.338.  Would  not  such  a reduction  diminish  the  temptation  ofUie  indentured 
labourer  to  leave  his  master? — Certainly. 

1339.  Upon  what  terms  can  uncultivated  lands  be  obtained  in  tlie  new  Settle- 
ments near  the  Cape  ? — Generally  the  party  goes  to  the  Landrost,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  die  district,  and  he  there  makes  a request  tor  a particular  piece  of  land ; 
the  hemrorden  is  ordered  to  inspect  it,  and  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  any  private 
grant  or  public  convenience,  it  is  given  to  him ; the  district  surveyor  is  ordered  to 
survey  it,  and  he  then  gets  his  tide  from  the  government. 

1340.  Is  the  land  which  is  so  given  him,  free  from  the  payment  of  any  fees.^ — 

No,  a quit-rent  is  generally  charged  upon  it,  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
capability  of  the  place. 

1341.  Is  that  a discretionary  quit-rent? — It  is  an  annual. 

1342.  Is  die  amount  of  it  discretionary  with  the  surveyor? — It  is  discretionary 
with  the  government,  according  to  the  report  received  as  to  its  capabilities. 

1343.  You  mentioned  some  timeugo  having  taken  out  some  indentured  servants 
who  'staid  with  you  three  years,  anil  at  die  end  of  that  time  left  yon;  and  you  stated 
that  during  diat  lime  they  were  receiving  one  atiiliiug  a day;  were  those  persons 
at  the  end  of  three  years  in  a condition  to  enter  upon  lands  as  capitalist  upon 
their  own  account? — They  saved  money,  for  they  had  nothing  but  their  cloUies  to 
find. 

1344.  Do  you  know  in  point  of  fact  what  became  of  those  persons? — I believe 
they  left  the  district,  one  or  two  were  mechanics ; they  went  to  Graliam’s  Town, 
upon  the  government  works. 

1 3J.5.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any  of  those  persons  setded  on  lands  of 
their  own,  after  leaving  your  service? — 1 believe  not  upon  their  own  account ; one  . , 
or  two  of  them  still  remain  upon  my  land,  but  not  as  servants;  I allow  tliem  to 
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remain  there ; tliey  bad  collected  a few  cattle,  which  is  generally  the  case  among 
the  lalK)urmg  kinds  of  people,  they  collect  a few  cattle,  and  then  they  become  small 
landholders  or  landowners. 

1346.  Do  they  pay  you  any  rent? — No,  nothing  of  that  sort  has  been  thought  of. 

1347.  You  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  their  remaining  upon  it  an 
adequate  return  to  you  for  allowing  them  to  stay  ? — Feeding  the  land,  improves  it ; 
there  are  only  one  or  two  persons  upon  it. 

134R.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  provided  a system  of  supplying  the  Cape 
with  labour  were  established  on  sound  principles,  that  with  respect  to  me  manner 
in  which  such  labour  should  be  employed,  and  as  to  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  land  and  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  it  would  be  best  left  to  the  discretion 
of  individuals? — Certainly. 

1349.  Had  these  persons,  who  now  occupy  a portion  of  your  lands,  built  bouses 
at  their  own  expense  upon  them  ? — They  built  houses  before  I left ; I allowed  them 
to  build  houses,  such  as  are  generally  constructed  by  the  settlers. 

1350.  If  you  wish  to  remove  them,  do  you  anticipate  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  doing  it? — No,  I apprehend  not. 

1351.  Are  you  of  opinion  it  would  be  desirable  to  hold  out  to  an  indentured 
.servant,  who  may  arrive  at  the  colony  under  circumstances  of  emigp'ation  such  as 
have  been  alluded  to,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his  service,  if  he  has 
conducted  hipiself  properly,  he  may  have  a grant  of  laud,  upon  which  he  may 
establish  himself? — es ; 1 am  of  opinion  that  if  labourers  go  out  upon  the  principle 
which  I have  mentioned,  according  to  their  good  conduct  at  the  end  of  the  contract, 
there  should  be  some  encouragement  held  out  to  them  to  become  small  farmers. 

1352.  Have  the  Dutch  farmers  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  English 
labourers  ? — ^The  English  labourers  have  disappeared  from  the  district  of  Albany 
generally;  many  of  them  have  got  into  the  employment  of  the  Dutch  colonists, 
some  have  become  a part  of  Uie  family,  as  it  were,  living  with  them  in  the  house ; 
a great  many  have  been  absorbed  into  the  colony  generally  under  those 
circumstances. 

1 353.  Are  tliere  not  large  tracts  of  land  now  in  the  occupation  of  Dutch  farmers 
which  are  not  cultivated? — A vast  quantity. 

1 354.  What  are  the  causes  of  that  non-cultivation  T—lTie  causes  have  probably 
been,  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  foreign  market  for  their  produce;  that  tiie 
restriction  on  the  importation  of  com  has  been  such,  that  there  existed  no  induce- 
ment for  them  to  grow  it. 

1355.  Has  it  arisen  from  that  cause,  or  from  the  increase  of  cost  in  growing  it. 
arising  from  the  want  of  labour? — It  has  arisen  from  both,  for  the  Dutch  farmer 
would  never  think  of  cultivating  this  land,  of  course,  without  he  could  get  rid 
of  his  produce  ; he  knows  pretty  well  what  the  extent  of  the  market  is,  and  ha 
merely  cultivates  his  laud  with  the  view  of  selling  it  in  the  internal  market,  and 
to  raise  sufficient  for  bis  taxes  ; but  if  there  were  a stimulus  in  any  sort  of  way  for 
him  to  grow  com,  I apprehend  the  Dutch  farmer  would  then  exert  himself,  and 
cultivate  his  land  properly. 

1 356.  "WTiere  do  you  think  he  could  find  a market  for  his  com  ?— At  the  Mauritius, 
Sl  Helena,  and  South  America. 

1357.  Whatobstacleistheretotheexportofcorn  tothese  placesyou mention?  — 
There  has  been  a colonial  law  against  it 

135s.  Is  it  in  existence  now  ? — Ibelievenot;  1 understand  it  is  now  repealed. 

1359.  In  your  calculation  of  4,5/.  per  family,  did  you  include  in  it  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  the  provisions  under  the  Passengers  Act  ? — Yes. 

1360.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  estimate  could  be  reduced,  if  the  Passengers 
Act  were  repealed  ? — 1 think  probably  it  might 

13(51.  In  what  degree? — I have  not  turned  my  attention  to  it  I mentioned  one 
circumstance,  but  I don’t  know  if  the  Committee  understood  me  to  say,  that  the 
new  settlement  would  exhaust  a supply  of  600  or  700  settlers  annually,  I meant  the 
colony  generally,  independent  of  any  colonists  who  may  be  sent  out. 


Thotnat  Pringle, 
Esq. 


Thomas  Pringle,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1362.  HAVE  you  resided  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? — I resided  six  years 
in  that  colony,  half  of  which  period  I spent  on  the  eastern  frontier. 

13(13.  Will  yon  describe  where  you  were  settled? — Inthatpartof  ihedistrict  of 
Graaffreinet  now  called  Somerset. 

1364-  Cau 
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1364.  Con  you  give  the  Committee  any  iuformatiou  with  respect  to  2,50  labourers  Thmat  PringU, 
who  were  taken  out  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Moody  to  tl»e  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Kaq.  ' 

years  iSibor  1817? — I beg  to  premise,  that  I entered  the  room  without  the  '• 

slightest  idea  of  being  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  but  as  far  as  my  inforraatioJi  *7 
extends,  I will  willingly  funush  information-  1 know  something  of  Mr.  Slondv’s  * 
party,  having  seen  various  individuals  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  colon’yj 

I believe  I speak  correctly,  when  I say,  that  with  a very  few  exceptions,  they  are 
now  in  a thriving  situation. 

1365.  But  did  they  actually  repay  the  money  advanced  for  their  passage? — . 

I understand  they  did,  with  afew  exceptions;  and  that  those  who  have  not  repaid 
are  persons  generally  of  improvident  character,  who  have  wasted  their  profits  as 
quickly  as  they  made  them. 

1366.  Did  this  250  include  women  and  children,  or  not? — It  included  women 
and  children,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  exact  number ; 1 know  there  were 
upwards  of  200  souls  altogether,  but  whether  there  were  250,  or  more,  I cannot 
exactly  say. 

13(17.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  details  of  tlie  engagement  made  between 
Mr.  Moody  and  tliese  settlers  ? — Not  very  minutely ; I know  that  thesum  of  money 
taken  by  Mr.  Moody  for  their  passage  out,  and  providing  labour  for  them,  was 
considerable,  I believe  not  less  than  do/,  per  family. 

1368.  You  know  that  in  point  of  fact,  these  people  did  repay  a sum  to  that 
extent,  and,  notwithstanding  such  repayment,  you  think  they  are  now  generally  in 
a thriving  condition? — In  point  of  fact,  they  have  generally  paid  off  Mr.  Moody’s 
claims,  and  some  few  individuals  of  tlicm  now  possess  farms  themselves. 

1369.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  given  by  the  last 
witness  ? — Y es,  excepting  some  replies  spoken  in  rather  a low  voice. 

1370.  Are  you  disposed  mainly  to  agree  wiih  him  in  the  opinions  he  has  stated; 
or  would  you  inform  the  Committee  of  any  points  upon  which  you  wonld  wish  to 
qualify  your  assent  as  to  such  opinion  ? — It  is  difficult  for  me,  as  I made  no  notes, 
to  recall  exactly  what  has  been  stated,  but,  generally  sj)eaking,  I would  concur 
with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Francis ; there  were  however  some  points  with  which 
I did  not  quite  agree. 

1371.  Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Francis  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  real  demand 
for  labour  which  now  exists  at  the  colony  ? — I certainly  concur  with  him  in  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a demand  for  labour  in  Albany,  i>ut  whether  it  is  to  such  an 
extent  that  600  or  700  labourers  would  be  absorbed  annually,  I would  not  venture 
decidaily  to  affirm. 

1372.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  that  might  be 
done? — I think  600  souls  might  be  sent  out,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
perhaps  700;  bat  I would  not  think  it  safe  to  send  a larger  number  till  the  experi- 
ment was  tried,  whether  these  were  speedily  absorbed. 

1373.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  emigration,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  to 
the  extent  of  200  men,  2OU  women,  and  600  (ffiildren  under  14  years  of  age,  migl^t 
be  absorbed  in  the  colony  without  difficulty? — The  number  of  children  might  create 
some  difficulty ; such  a large  number  of  children  below  the  age  of  8 or  1 0 years 
could  not  be  of  advantage  to  the  farmers. 

1374.  Do  you  suppose  that  200  men,  200  women,  and  400  children  above  the 
age  of  ten  years,  would  be  absorbed  ? — Yes,  if  the  children  were  above  the  age  of 
ten,  I think  tliere  would  be  a con.siderable  demand  for  them. 

1375.  Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Francis  in  the  opinion  that  in  the  event  of  an 
emigration  taking  place  to  that  extent,  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in 
finding  capitalists  at  the  Cape,  who  would  enter  iutp  engagements  to  repay  by 
annual  instalments  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  transport  of  those  persons,  such 
persons  being  indentured  to  them  for  the  space  of  five  years,  and  such  indentures 
protected  by  a local  law  ? — 1 think  there  would  be  no  ditlicuUy  in  getting  capitalists 
to  employ  a certain  number,  provided  they  were  indented  at  sufficiently  low  wages; 
that  would  be  the  chief  difficulty. 

1376.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  the  wages  which  you  would  consider  capi- 
talists would  be.  induced  to  give  over  and  above  3 /•  per  annum  ? — Really  I con^s 
I have  not  turned  my  attention  much  to  this  point,  and  am  not  prepared  to  speak 
with  precision  in  regard  to  it.  I observe,  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  Carlisle, 
already  printed,  that  a considerable  number  of  capitalists  in  Albany  h?.ve  offered 
about  1 2 1.  per  annum  for  mole  servants,  exclusive  of  provisions  ; and  so  far  as 
they  have  pledged  themselves,  I have  no  doubt  that  they  would  employ  labourers 
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mnt  Vringlf,  at  sucb  wages  as  those  ; although  i am  afraid  that  there  is  at  present  a great  want 
of  capital  in  Albany. 

' 1377.  Is  it  the  custom  in  Albany  to  give  subsistence  independent  of  wages? — 

Generdly  subsistence  is  given  along  with  wages ; the  servant  lives  in  a house 
adjoining  that  of  the  master,  and  receives  daily  subsistence,  exclusive  of  the  money 
wages  stipulated. 

1 378.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  wages  in  addition  to  subsistence  which  the 
master  at  the  Cape  could  afford  to  give  to  indentured  emigrants,  and  at  the  same 
time  aiibrd  to  come  into  the  terms  suggested  by  Mr.  Francis,  of  paying  3/.  a Lead 
per  annum  in  liquidation  of  the  expense  incurred  by  tlie  passage? — 1 feel  a diffi- 
culty in  decidedly  answering  that  question,  and  can  only  refer  to  their  own  opinion, 
when  they  say  they  could  afford  to  give  1 2 /.  a year,  provided  the  labourer  was 
sent  out  free  to  them. 

1379.  TJo  you  not  imagine  that  a settler  in  the  Cape  receiving  9?.  a year  wages 
and  subsistence,  would  better  his  condition  inconceivably  as  compared  with  liis 
situation  as  a pauper  in  this  country  ?—  Unquestionably. 

1380.  Would  not  that  9/.  enable  the  settler  to  clothe  himself,  and  expend  tlie 
re-st,  or  economize  it,  as  he  chose? — Yes. 

>381.  You  think,  upon  the  communication  already  received  from  the  colony  of 
a disposidon  to  pay  1 2 that  there  would  be  no  doujjt  that  if  the  emigrant  could 
be  indentured  for  9/.  a year,  it  would  be  indifferent  to  the  master  whether  he  paid 
the  other  3 /.  to  the  servant  or  to  a fund  in  the  colony  ? — -Quite  indifferent,  I should 
think. 

1382.  Do  you  think  that  colonists  there  would  be  equally  prepared  to  carry 
into  execution  this  system,  as  to  women  and  children  of  tlie  age  described,  as  they 
would  be  as  to  the  adult  males  r — In  Albany,  I conceive,  tlie  demand  for  women 
would  be  somewhat  more  limited  than  for  male  labour,  as  women  could  only  be 
useful  in  domestic  service,  and  I apprehend  there  is  not  such  a great  demand  for 
them  upon  the  present  system  of  farming  there  as  there  is  in  Europe ; there  are 
yet  few  extensive  dairies  to  look  after  in  Albany. 

1383.  Has  any  proposition  come  over,  with  respect  to  women  and  children? — 

1 think  there  has. 

1384.  You  would  recommend  the  emigrants  to  be  selected  for  such  an  object 
should  be  purely  agricultural  ? — If  agricultural  labourers  could  be  had,  they  would, 
without  question,  be  preferable,  but  if  purely  agricultural  labourers  could  not  be 
had,  1 apprehend  a certain  portion  from  the  manufacturing  districts  might  be 
advantageously  sent,  though  they  would  not  be  so  valuable  at  first,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  require  to  be  trained  to  farm  labour. 

138,').  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  effect  of  introducing  this  emigration,  on 
this  system,  would  be  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  its 
prosperity  r — Very  materially  indeed  ; 1 am  of  opinion  that  the  English  settlement 
cannot  go  on  prosperously,  at  least  jts  welfare  must  be  very  materially  checked,  if 
there  is  not  a number  of  labourers  sent  over  to  assist  the  fanners. 

1386.  Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Francis  in  thinking  that  the  probable  effect 
would  be,  that  the  parties  so  indentured,  when  out  of  their  indentures,  would 
become  independent  persons  or  small  occupiers  of  land,  or  shopkeepers  ? — Many 
of  them  would  become  shopkeepers,  so  long  as  there  was  encouragement  for  addi- 
tional traffic  in  the  district  towns ; but  1 apprehend  not  very  many  would  become 
small  farmers ; 1 don’t  think  that  farming  upon  a very  small  scale  is  at  present 
profitable  in  tliat  colony. 

1387.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  manner  in  which  that  is  carried  on  at  the  Cape, 
is  by  persons  first  settling  on  other  people’s  property ; do  you  think  that  sort  of 
location  would  take  place  ? — Yes,  to  a certain  extent  j I know  of  several  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  having  saved  a little  money,  have  collected  by  that  means  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  which  they  pastured  on  other  persons’  property,  until  their  stock 
increased  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  commence  farming  on  an  independent 
footing ; they  then  applied  to  government  for  a grant  of  land,  and  some  of  these 
persons  became  very  prosperous  settlers  ultimately;  some  of  Mr.  Moody’s  men, 
for  example,  have  succeeded  in  this  manner.  But  I must  begto  observe  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  process  of  the  labourer  rising  to  the  rank  of  a fanner  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  place  in  five  years ; I should  say  it  would  generally 
require  a much  longer  period,  and  perhaps  the  majority  would  never  accumulate 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  farm  with  advantage. 

1388.  If  200  ftien,  200  women,  and  400  children,  were  to  arrive  at  the  Cape  in 
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the  case  supposed,  without  fixed  indentures,  do  you  suppose  that  the  settlers  there 
wuuld  take  them  off  of  their  owu  accord  at  the  rates  you  have  stated,  or  would 
they  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  the  arrival  of  so  many,  and  endeavour 
to  make  a lower  bargain  themselves?— I can  hardly  speak  as  to  the  disposition  that 
might  exist  among  the  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  such  a circumstance ; I should 
think  however  that  the  safer  plan  would  be  to  have  them  either  indentured  in  this 
country,,  or  sent  out  upon  some  regular  system,  which  would  obviate  any  such 
difliculty. 

13S9.  You  would  suggest  that  the  indenture  should  be  entered  into  in  this 
country,  with  the  parties  who  were  to  receive  them  ? — I think  it  would  he  belter  for 
both  parties ; if  you  landed  such  a number  entirely  unprovided  for.  there  would  be 
a necessity  for  employing  some  person  to  look  after  their  welfare,  and  prevent  any 
undue  advantage  being  taken  of  them  by  designing  persons. 

1390.  Supposing  all  the  emigrants  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Cape  on  this  system, 
that  they  should  be  under  blank  indentures,  which  should  be  filled  up  with  the  name 
of  the  individual  colonist  who  might  receive  them,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  impracticability  found  in  absorbing  this  emigration? — No,  I think  not;  there 
might  indeed  be  inconveniences  or  difficulties  experienced  for  a week  or  two,  if 
they  were  landed  at  Algoa  Hay,  until  the  farmers  could  come  down  to  engage 
tliem ; for  Aigoa  Bay,  tlie  nearest  port  where  they  could  be  landed,  is  above  joo 
miles  from  Graham's  Town,  and  the  centre  of  the  English  settlement. 

1391.  Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Francis,  that  it  would  be  expedient  as  a system 
to  establish  a board  aird  office  at  the  Cape,  which  might  communicate  to  this 
country  the  progressive  ’demand  for  labour,  so  that  the  supply  may  be  made  in 
future  years  according  to  the  wants  of  the  colonists  ? — Yes,  I fully  concur  in  that 
opinion  ; 1 also  think  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  if  a Board  were  established 
in  England,  to 'Communicate  with  any  such  office  at  the  Cape. 

1392.  You  are,  then,  conclusively  of  opinion  that  under  such  arrangements 
a system  of  emigration  could  be  progressively  carried  on  between  the  mother 
c ountry  and  the  Cape,  under  the  circumstance  of  repayment  for  the  expense  in- 
curred in  their  removal? — Yes. 

1 393.  Have  not  most  of  the  present  farming  proprietors  stores,  which  they  sell 
and  retail? — No,  I do  not  think  that  is  common. 

1394.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  wages  under 
these  indentures  would  be  paid  to  the  servant  by  the  master  in  tl»e  shape  of 
clothes  and  other  comforts,  and  that  they  would  receive  little  in  money  ? — I ^on't 
think  it  is  common  in  Albany  for  masters  to  pay  their  servants  in  that  manner; 
tliough  I believe  it  has  been  common  to  give  them  drafts  upon  tlie  .shopkeepers  in 
the  town,  for  goods  in  payment  of  wages. 

1 395.  Do  you  think  that  system  would  be  confined  to  the  indentured  .servants  ? 
— I think  the  mode  of  payment  might  be  left  to  be  arranged  between  the  master 
and  the  servant ; I would  not  have  it  rendered  obligatory  on  the  servant  to  receive 
goods  ill  lieu  of  money.  But  there  is  so  much  competition  between  the  storekeepers 
in  Graham's  Town,  and  the  travelling  hawkers,  that  the  masters  would  not  find  it 
advantageous  to  keep  stores  with  that  view. 

j 396.  Are  you  a proprietor  in  the  Cape  at  present? — No,  I have  left  the  colony ; 
and  have  at  present  no  intention  of  return-ng. 

1397.  Had  you  any  indentured  servant  when  you  went  there.^ — I did  not  go 
out  with  the  intention  of  farming,  tlierelbre  I took  none ; but  some  of  my  relations, 
and  otlier  individuals  of  my  party,  did. 

1398.  Had  they  any  diffieuUy  with  the  persons  whom  they  took  as  indentured 
servants? — There  was  one  of  them,  rather  an  un.settled  sort  of  person,  who  gave 
his  master  so  much  trouble,  that  he  got  the  indenture  cancelled  by  mutual  consent 
and  by  legal  authority ; the  others  served  out  their  time,  and  went  ultimately  to 
reside  among  the  Dutch  farmers. 


TAiuam  Pringle, 
Esq. 

17  MarcL, 
1837. 


1399.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  many  persons  have  been  going  out 
under  indentures,  annually,  of  late  years? — ^Very  few,  if  any,  I apprehend, 

1400.  Do  you  consider  the  sum  of  60/.  paid  to  Mr.  Moody  for  each  family, 
more  than  a necessary  sum  ? — I do  not  feel  competent  to  answer  that  question,  not 
being  fully  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Moody  engaged  and 
carried  out  his  party ; I understand  that  he  did  go  under  disadvantages  which 
must  have  greatly  deducted  from  any  profits  he  had  anticipated  from  the  specula- 
tion, which  in  hi.s  case  was  entirely  a private  one ; he  had  to  provide  freight  and 
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Thomat  PriagU, 


l^'Mvch, 

1S37. 


all  other  contingeucios,  winch  govemraent,  or  even  private  individuals  now,  might 
probably  procure  at  a lower  rate. 

1401.  VVhat  sum  do  you  consider  would  be  sufficient,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  carry  out  a family  of  five  persons  to  the  Cape? — I have  not  made  any 
calculation  as  to  that  point ; but  1 observe  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  the 
colony  have  reported  it  as  their  opinion,  that  from  15/.  to  16/.  is  sufficient  to  land 
an  individual,  or  male  adult,  at  Algoa  Bay. 

1402.  What  should  you  consider  the  necessary  expense  for  a family,  estimating 
that  it  would  cost  1 5 1.  for  an  adult  male  ? — I could  not  give  any  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  without  further  consideration  ; it  has  not  hitherto  come  imder  my  invesd- 
gation  at  all ; but  certainly  whatever  may  be  the  present  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  sending  out  a family,  it  might  still  be  materially  reduced  by  an  alteration  of  the 
Passengers  Act,  which  throws  considerable  impediments  in  the  way  of  emigrants 
going  out. 

1403.  Do  you  consider  ll)e  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour,  the  principal  draw- 
back to  the  cultivation  of  the  Cape  ? — 1 think  it  is  at  present  the  principal  drawback, 
80  far  as  regards  the  district  of  Albany. 

1404.  Is  the  bad  slate  of  tlie  markets  any  drawback  ? — Y es,  occasionally. 

1405.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  expect  a change  in  respect  to.  the  state  of  the 
markets? — Yes,  I conceive  so;  I think  an  erroneous  policy  has  been  pureued  in 
the  colony,  in  regard  to  the  restrictions  laid  on  exportation  of  corn ; it  has  been 
customary,  whenever  there  has  been  any  apprehension  of' a deficient  harvest,  to 
prohibit  exportation  altogether,  consecjuently  the  farmer  not  expecting  such  re- 
strictions, or  being  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  might  be  imposed,  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  raise  only  such  quantity  as  he  thought  the  home  market  would  consume. 

1406.  What  are  tlic  natural  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  Cape? — ^The 
Mauritius,  St.  Helena,  and  South  America. 

1407.  What  quantity  of  grain  will  those  markets  take  off? — I could  not  profess 
to  give  any  correct  information  iiport  that  point;  I believe  there  are  Cape  mer- 
chants in  town,  who  would  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  satisfactory  information. 

1408.  Is  not  wheat,  in  point  of  fact,  exported  from  the  Cape  to  the  Mauritius  ? 
-—Not  recently,  I believe,  to  any  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  harvests  at 
tl)e  Cape,  and  the  consequent  want  of  surplus,  which,  from  the  arbitrary  restric- 
tions to  which  exportation  has  been  subjected,  is  even  in  the  best  years  seldom 
very  considerable. 

140U.  Has  not  wheat  been  exported  to  South  America? — Yes. 

1 4ho.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  consider  the  most  advantageous  for  sending 
out  labourer.s  to  the  Cape,  with  a view  of  getting  employment? — 1 think  it  shouhi 
be  iu  the  autumn  ; that  would  probably  be  the  best  season. 

1411.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  leave  this  country  then? — No,  they  should 
land  at  the  Cape  in  tlie  South  African  autumn. 

141 2.  When  would  you  think  it  expedient  they  should  be  embarked  ? — Perhap.s 
in  December  or  January,  so  as  to  arrive  in  February  or  March,  in  order  to  give 
them  sufficient  time  to  hut  tlremselves  if  necessary.  I conceive  it  of  importance 
that  they  should  arrive  tliere  before  or  during  seed-time;  that  is,  from  May  to 
September. 

1413.  How  long  do  you  estimate  for  tlie  pa.ssage? — Tliree  months,  or  from  ten 
weeks  to  three  montb.s,  is  the  usual  average ; if  you  sent  them  direct  to  Algoa  Bay, 
a week  more  should  perhaps  be  added  to  the  estimate;  I conceive  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous' to  send  them  direct  to  the  eastern  frontier,  a great  deal  of 
expense  would  be  saved  by  that  means,  it  would  save  500  miles  of  coasting 
voyage,  beside-s  the  expense  arising  from  toucliing  at  Cape  Tovm  or  Simon’s  Bay. 

1414.  Is  com  imported  into  the  Cape,  or  has  it  in  average  years  yielded  a suf- 
ficient supply? — My  belief  is  that  witliin  these  seven  years  it  has  been  more 
frequently  imported  than  exported. 

141,5.  Whenre  does  the  supydy  proceed? — It  has  been  occasionally  received 
from  England,  Van  Diemens  Land,  and  1 believe  from  America;  American  flour 
has  been  imported,  1 know;  that  however,  I conceive,  has  arisen  from  tlie  prevalence 
of  blight  in  the  colony. 

1416.  Then  there  is  uncertainty  attached  to  the  wheat  crop  there? — Yes,  at 
present,  bat  blight  to  any  preat  extent  has  only  prevailed  during  the  last  seven  years; 
previously  it  had  been  unknown  for  50  years. 

1417.  Have  then*  been  several  consecutive  years  of  failure  of  crop? — Yes, 
several  yeai-s  of  partial  failure. 

14>8.  Do 
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141 8.  Do  you  think  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  tlie  introduction  of  another  sort  of  Tiomaa  Pritigla, 
grain  at  the  Cape ?— I think  it  is;  and  I should  hope  that  the  introduction  of 

another  kind  01  wheat  may  get  rid,  ere  long,  of  this  Tegctable  distemper ; it  does  ' 

not  afiect  maize,  nor  barley  to  any  extent.  Previously  to  1820,  barley  bread  was  ‘7 
seldom  or  never  eaten  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  now  it  U occasionally  used. 

1419.  Previous  to  these  failures  in  these  bad  years,  had  corn  been  exported  from 
the  Cape  to  other  parts,  for  instance,  to  the  Mauritius? — Yes,  and  also  to 
England,  I believe,  though  rarely ; I see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  corn  might  be 
advantageously  imported  to  England  from  the  Cape,  provided  it  could  be  done 
under  the  same  regulations  as  from  Canada;  without  such  encouragement,  tbeye 
may  be  eventually  some  difficulty  of  Bnding  a sufficient  market  for  the  com 
grower. 

1420.  What  is  the  present  price  of  corn  or  wheat  at  the  Cape? — It  is  generally 
sold  by  the  Cape  measure  of  a muid,  which  consists  of  three  Winchester  bushels. 

1421.  How  many  rix  dollars  did  that  sell  for? — It  has  recently  been  sold  so 
high  a.s  20  rix  dollars  per  muid  or  measure  of  3 bushels. 

1422.  What  is  that,  according  to  the  present  British  currency? — That  is  30J. 
per  muid,  or  io<.  per  bushel.  I would  beg  to  observe,  that  the  Cape  is  capable  of 
producing  many  other  articles  besides  com,  and  though  that  may  be  the  principal 
object  of  exportation  from  the  eastern  districts,  it  is  not  the  only  one ; tltere  is  at 
present  Merino  wool'exported  to  a small  extent,  a valuable  produce,  which  promises 
to  succeed  on  the  eastern  frontier;  experiments  liave  also  been  made  in  salting 
provisions  for  the  Navy,  and,  from  the  remarkably  cheap  prices  of  cattle,  an  abun- 
dance is  capable  of  being  supplied ; there  is  likewise  a considerable  export  of 
bides,  tallow,  and  other  raw  produce.  I am  informed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  a gentle- 
man wlio  has  just  DOW  published  a work  on  the  Cape,  and  who  is  a merenant  in 
the  colony,  that  he  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  salting  provisions  for  the  Navy,  and 
it  is  his  opinion  tljat  this  sort  of  export  might  be  very  considerably  extended.  The 
climate  is  moreover  well  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  silk;  tiie  mulberry  thrive.s 
remarkably  well  throughout  every  part  of  the  colony.  The  expense  arising  from  the 
high  wages  of  labour  is  the  great  drawback  upon  cultivation  of  all  kinds,  and  on 
new  experiments  of  any  description ; but  if  that  disadvantage  can  be  remedied,  the 
colony  would  be  speedily  enabled,  I am  convinced,  to  add  many  other  exports  to 
those  it  at  present  possesses.  With  regard  to  what  I have  mentioned  as  to  the 
price  of  wheat,  I perceive  that  my  evidence  has  been  mistaken  ; I did  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  usually  .so  high  as  20  rix  dollars  per  muid  in 
Cape  Town  or  in  any  part  of  the  colony,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  1825  and  the 
beginning  of  1826,  when  I was  in  Albany,  that  was  the  current  price  tliere  at  the 
time ; the  price  of  grain  in  Albany  has  been  usually  higher  than  at  Cape  Town, 
for,  since  die  setders  arrived  in  1 820,  there  has  been  no  redundancy,  but  on  tlie 
contrary  a scarcity  in  the  eastern  districts. 

1423.  Will  you  explain  the  manner  in  which  supplies  of  wheat  from  Albany  are 
conveyed  to  the  market  of  Cape  Town? — There  never  has  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
any  redundancy  in  that  district  since  the  .setders  went  out  seven  years  ago ; on  the 
contrary,  wheat  has  been  occasionally,  I may  say  frequently,  exported  from  Cape 
Town,  to  supply  the  settlers  and  the  troops  on  the  frontier. 

Frederick  CarUsle,  Esq.  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1424.  HAVE  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  die  preceding  witnesses  ? — Yes,  Frcdtrick  CarliiU, 
1 have. 

1425.  Are  there  any  observations  you  have  to  offer  to  the  Committee,  as  to  your  ' 
concurrence  or  dissent  with  respect  to  that  evidence  ? — ^'fhere  is  something  I should 
wish  to  say  relative  to  the  rate  of  wages  which  is  stated  to  be  given  in  Albany. 

I observe  the  evidence  which  has  been  this  day  given  differs,  in  some  respects^ 
from  the  evidence  given  by  me  before  the  Committee  on  a previous  occasion.  With 
respect  to  wages  which  are  given  in  Albany,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  an 
average  rate  of  wages,  for  men  are  not  paid  in  any  general  way,  (such  as)  by  the 
year  or  by  the  day,  but  are  engaged  to  perform  certain  pieces  of  work,  which  they 
do  in  their  own  time  and  in  their  own  manner,  and  they  are  paid  for  siicli  work, 
not  by  the  day  but  by  the  piece  ; now  I know  that  the  generality  of  diem  are  in 
the  habit  of  getting,  in  that  manner,  after  the  rate  of  4^.  a day,  and  frequently  4 a 
a day  besides  dieir  provisions ; I can  speak  to  this  point  myself,  for  I have  paid  it, 
and  1 have  known  many  instance.*:  where  others  liave  also  paid  it. 

I42ti.  Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  die  work  a man  upon  task-work  can 
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Frederick  Carhsle,  execute  in  the  course  of  a day,  has  produced  to  him  a remuneration  of4«.  in  money, 
tsq.  independent  of  subsistence  ? — Most  undoubtedly. 

■ ^ 1 427.  Do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  you  have  known  cases 

'7  where  a labourer  in  the  course  of  the  year  has  earned  any  thing  like  300  times  41., 

’ '■  or  that  these  are  occasional  days  work,  of  which  there  is  no  regular  supply  ? — Jt 
ife  impossible  to  say  ; the  demand  for  labourers  is  so  great,  they  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  work  every  day  in  the  week,  and  as  they  are  not  engaged  by  the 
day  or  by  the  week,  il  is  impossible  to  say  if  they  so  apply  themselves  as  to  earn 
that  every  day  in  tlie  year ; but  that  they  do  gain  tliat  rate  of  wages  from  different 
persons,  when  tliey  ore  employed  about  particular  work,  I am  quite  certain,  for 
I have  botJi  paid  it  and  known  it  paid. 

1428.  Is  there  any  particular  time  of  the  year  at  which  wages  are  higher  than  at 
other  times  ? — In  harvest  and  ill  seed-time  they  may  be  rather  higher,  but,  from 
the  scarcity  of  labourers,  all  the  employers  cannot  procure  them  at  the  same  time ; 
there  are  not  a sufficient  number  ot  labourers  in  the  .seltleraent  for  every  employer 
to  have  them  when  he  wishes,  and  consequently  one  person  employs  labourers 
at  one  time  to  do  a particular  piece  of  work,  another  at  another  time,  when  he  can 
get  them  ; but  certainly  higher  wages  are  given  at  particular  tiroes  of  the  year, 
namely,  in  harvest  and  .seed-time,  when  there  is  work  to  be  done,  which  must 
be  done  under  any  circumstances. 

142Q.  Could  you  state,  with  any  thing  approaching  to  precision,  what  a hard- 
working man,  willing  to  engage  himself  as  often  as  he  could  be  engaged,  might 
earn  in  the  course  of  a year  ? — I have  no  licsitation  in  saying,  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  tlie  settlement  a hard-working  man  may  find  task-work  every 
day  of  the  week,  and  earn  4^.  a day  all  the  year  round,  independent  of  any 
obstruction,  such  as  ill  Ucallh,  or  loss  of  time  in  changing  his  employers. 

1 430.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  tlie  Committee,  how  it  appears  the 
proposition  you  conveyed  to  this  country,  which  only  meant  to  pay  people  at  the  rate 
of  1 2 a year,  came  to  be  so  low,  when  considered  with  reference  to  this  extraor- 
dinary real  practical  high  rate  of  wages  which  you  have  described? — Because  the 
subscribers  to  the  document  I delivered  engaged  to  take  such’a  number  oflabourers 
as  they  conceived  they  could  employ  with  profit  at  llie  wage.s  they  mentioned,  but 
not  otherwEe ; no  em’ployer  U in  the  habit  of  giving  as.  a day  all  the  year  round  ; 
he  could  not  do  it ; could  he  get  a laboii  rer  at  1 2 /.  a year,  he  would  employ  him  all 
the  year,  and  five  or  six  of  them,  or  whatever  number  of  them  might  be  required. 

1431.  Do  you  concur  in  opinion  with  the  two  preceding  witnesses,  that  if  an 
emigration  took  place  in  the  manner  which  has  been  detailed  in  the  course  of  this 
examination,  namely,  200  men.  200  women,  and  about  400  children  above  ten 
years  old,  that  Uiere  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  absorbing  such  labour  by 
the  capitalists  there  taking  the  individual  upon  tlie  indentures  previously  prepared 
in  this  country',  at  the  rate  of  9 /.  a bead  money  wages  to  eacli  man,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  the  women  and  children,  they  agreeing  to  pay  3/,  in  addition  in 
repayment  of  the  expense  of  the  transport  of  such  emigrants? — I think  there 
should  not  be  quite  so  many ; if  they  i^ere  sent  out  with  a view  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  supply,  but  if  they  were  to  be  sent  out  in  one  year,  not  with  a view 
of  continuing  such  emigration,  that  such  a number  would  be  absorbed  there 
cannot  be  a doubt,  and  there  would  be  a sufficient  number  of  persons  found  to 
employ  the  labourers  at  the  rate  stated,  for  in.stance,  12/.  a year,  or  g/.  a year, 
returning  3 1.  annually  ; but  such  plan  contemplates  llie labourers  being  indentured 
for  five  years ; now  the  settlers  from  whom  1 come,  generally  speaking,  object  to 
tlieir  being  indentured  lor  so  mauy  years  us  five ; they  prefer  them  to  be  indented 
for  three  years. 

1 432.  You  are  aware  the  colonist  may  have  his  choice,  whether  he  will  pay  /. 
a year  for  three  years,  or  3/.  a your  for  five  years  ? — That  would  too  far  reduce  the 
rate  to  the  labourer. 

• 43.1-  ll  *•’<  necessary  you  should  understand,  that  on  the  supposition  of  sendin<r 
an  emigration  of  800  peisons,  future  emigrations  would  be  regulated  by  the  real 
demands  of  the  colony,  to  be  ascertained  through  the  medium  of  an  office  in  the 
colony  to  conununicate  with  this  country,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
unlimited  Emigration,  as  it  could  alway.s  be  governed  by  the  real  wants  of  the 
colonist?—  I .'<houl<l  conceive,  then,  that  it  would  be  much  preferable  to  send 
a smaller  number  tliiin  800. 

1 434.  Ls  the  demand  for  lalmur  almost  exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 

It  is  chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes. 

143j.  Do  you  know  ajiy  thing  of  tlie  habits  of  the  weavers  iu  England  and 
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Scotland? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I am  much  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  that  frecirrirk  Cutiult, 
description  of  people.  t-sq- 

143d.  Would  they  be  persons  well  calculated  for  menial  labours? — I should  ’ 

rather  think  not,  from  what  1 do  know  of  them.  >7  WHrrh, 

1437.  You  have  a general  knowledge,  have  you  not,  of  the  habits  of  the  weavers 

of  Great  Britain  ? — I think  I may  say  this  much,  that  if  a person  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  sedentary  habits  all  his  life,  he  cannot  be  well  calculated  for  the  active 
life  of  a field  labourer.  \ 

1438.  It  is  all  field  labour  that  is  required,  is  it  not? — Chiefly  field  labour. 

1439.  Is  it  not  labour  of  a severe  kind,  requiring  great  muscular  strength?-^ 

Yes,  generally  speaking;  but  there  certainly  are  employments  to  which  people 
of  a different  description  might  be  put. 

J440.  But  is  that  the  principal  source  of  a demand  for  labour? — No,  it  is  not. 

1441 . Is  the  cultivation  of  the  land  profitable  to  the  land-owner? — Under  the 
present  rate  of  wages  it  is  certainly  not. 

1 442.  Do  you  conceive  there  are  no  other  drawbacks  belonging  to  that  country, 
except  the  rate  of  wages,  that  render  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  unprofitable? — 

There  are  natural  drawbacks  that  we  have  in  some  instances  experienced,  but  we 
cannot  consider  they  are  to  last  always ; the  chief  obstacle  that  at  present  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  land  being  cultivated  in  the  colony  with  profit,  is  the  scar^ty  of 
labour. 

1443.  What  are  those  other  natural  disadvantages,  and  bow  do  you  expect  them 
to  be  overcome  ? — The  greatest  that  we  have  met  with  is  the  blight  that  the  crops 
have  been  subject  to. 

1444.  Does  the  present  price  of  grain  afford  a sufficient  return  to  the  cultivator? 

— ^The  present  price  affordsasufficient  return,  provided  that  labour  could  be  obtained 
at  a reasonable  rate ; and  when  labour  is  obtained  at  a reasonable  rate,  if  the  same 
prices  of  produce  remained  which  at  present  exist,  certauily  the  produce  might  be 
raised  with  great  advantage. 

1445.  But  if  the  effect  of  the  increased  quantity  of  labour  was  to  give  you  a 
great  increase  of  produce,  where  would  you  find  a market  for  it  ? — That  is  a ques- 
tion which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  answered  immediately ; but  the  circumstance  that 
fowing  to  the  want  of  available  labour)  no  surplus  has  yet  been  raised,  may  account 
/or  my  not  being  prepared  with  any  method  in  detail  for  the  disposal  of  such  sur- 
plus when  produced ; but  that  markets  may  be  found,  I think  there  is  no  doubt, 
for  instance,  the  Isle  of  France,  for  butter,  cheese,  and  a limited  quantity  of  corn; 

South  America  for  corn,  and  England  for  corn,  wool,  hides,  &c. 

1446.  Would  you  wish  to  make  any  other  statement  to  the  Committee? — 

I should  merely  wish  to  make  an  observation  respecting  the  apparent  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  witness,  Mr.  Francis,  and  myself,  on  the  subject  of  wages, 
which  is,  that  the  rate  of  wages  as  stated  by  me,  relates  solely  to  a particular  por- 
tion of  the  colony,  whereas  that  of  Mr.  Francis  relates  to  the  colony  generally. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Charles  White,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1447.  HAVE  you  surveyed  a considerable  portion  of  the  territory  in  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  near  the  Algoa  Bay,  and  can  you  speak  to  the  extent  of  land  which  , 
is  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  there  ? — I have  surveyed  the  country  between  Algoa 
bay  and  the  Sitsikamma  river,  to  the  extent  of  about  50  miles  in-Iand. 

1448-  Is  there,  in  point  of  fact,  an  extent  of  good  land  unoccupied,  and  not 
cultivated  r — There  is  a great  deal  in  that  tract  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
particularly  near  the  Croome  river,  and  from  tlie  Sitsikamma  river,  and  it  is  unoc- 
cupied at  present,  at  least  it  was  at  the  time  I made  the  survey ; it  is  a kind  of 
land  and  country  which  the  Dutch  farmers  set  no  value  upon,  there  being  too 
much  moisture,  the  grass  is  too  rank ; they  give  their  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  grazing;  but  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  an  English  settler  much  better 
than  any  kind  of  soil  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  to  which  they  would  give 
preference. 

1449*  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  by  the  preceding  witnesses?- -Yes. 

1450.  Are  you  disposed  to  concur  generally  with  them  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
absorption  of  such  a number  of  emigrants  as  has  been  mentionea? — Yes,  in  that 
resect  I perfectly  concur  with  them ; but  in  some  respects  I differ  with  them,  and 
witJi  a great  number  of  individuals  at  the  Cape,  lor  whose  judgment  I have  a great 
respect.  It  strikes  me  that  the  prospects  of  a man  going  out  there  may  be  much 
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Lieiit.  belter  than  those  of  hU  employer.  I don’t  anticipate  much  profit  to  the  farmer 
T.  C,  U kiie.  from  the  employment  of  labourers,  but  it  strikes  me  that  there  ia  no  doubt  in  the 

’ world  that  in  a very  short  lime  the  labourer  will  find  himself  in  very  easy  circum- 

»7  Maicli,  stances,  and  in  a condition  to  provide  food  for  his  family  without  any  very  great 
* degree  even  of  personal  labour. 

1451.  Id  point  of  fact,  if  such  is  your  opinion,  you  would  naturally  suppose  that 
these  indentured  labourers  would  merge  into  the  class  of  .shopmen  and  farmers, 
after  their  indentures  were  over  ? — Very  soon  after. 

1452.  You  think  thegeneral  population  of  the  Cape  would  be  increased,  and 
require  an  annual  supply  of  labour  to  feed  them? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1453.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  population  to  increase  in  a more  beneficial 
manner  than  in  this  p.rogression,  in  going  out  as  indentured  labourers,  and  then 
becoming  capitalists? — No,  I think  not,  except  they  were  sent  out  with  such  assist- 
ance from  government  a.s  to  enable  them  to  become  proprietors  without  passing 
through  Uie  state  of  farmers’  labourers  in  the  first  instance  ; I conceive  that  might  be 
accomplished  without  any  great  assistance  from  government,  but  it  would  be 
required  to  some  extent;  provisions  are  extremely  cheap ; beef  in  the  interior 
do&s  not  exceed  three  fartliings  per  pound,  and  in  those  years  when  the  com  fails 
there  are  a great  many  substitutes  which  are  not  liable  to  blight,  and  which  would 
ans«r  them,  tf  they  are  located  into  a proper  situation ; there  is  an  abundant 
suppy  of  provision  and  food. 

1454.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Report  of  the  Evidence  taken 
last  year  before  the  Committee  ? — I saw  Mr.  Carlisle’s  evidence,  given  before  the 
Committee. 

1455.  You  did  not  read  the  Canadian  Evidence,  did  you  ? — No. 

1456.  You  have  stated,  that  you  consider  the  situation  of  a labourer  goingout, 
to  be  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  person  who  employs  him  ; will  you  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  you  give  that  qiinion  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  the  demand 
would  not  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  supply,  should  the  number  of  capitalists 
be  materially  increased  ; that  the  farmer's  produce  would  be  too  great,  there  would 
be  no  sale  for  it,  unless  a new  market  were  opened  for  it ; but  the  man  who  merely 
looks  to  a sufficiency  for  tlie  maintenance  of  his  own  family  would  not  be  liable  to 
the  same  disappointment  as  the  farmer,  who  produces  more  than  he  requires  him- 
self, with  a view  to  sell ; one  is  free  from  the  disappointment  to  which  the  other  is 
exposed. 

1437.  But  under  these  circumstances,  upon  what  grounds  do  you  found  the 
opinion  that  there  is  an  inducement  for  the  further  extension  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  ? —In  ray  own  case,  I may  state  I am  going  out  there ; it  is  my  intention 
to  occupy  a grant  of  land  made  to  me,  and  in  order  to  cultivate  or  to  bring  it  to 
a certain  degree  of  cultivation,  it  i.s  indispensably  necessary  that  1 should  have 
a few  servants  to  assist,  setting  aside  for  the  present  the  probability  of  profit  from 
their  labours ; the  land  is  of  no  use  to  me  without  labourers,  it  would  not  support 
my  own  family ; and  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  there  are  many  individuals 
in  the  colony  who  are  similarly  situated,  and  who  require  servants  at  the  present 
moment ; ‘but  as  to  the  number  required  I am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say,  but  I know 
many  instances  personally  where  they  are  required. 

1458.  You  look,  then,  to  going  tliere  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a mere  existence, 
without  selling  such  surplus  produce  as  is  to  give  you  any  of  the  luxuries  of  life? — 
It  is  more  with  a view  to  employment  and  amusement,  and  for  the  conveniencies  of 
domestic  life,  that  servants  are  required  by  the  persons  to  whom  I have  alluded. 

I do  not  see  myself  how  the  farmer  i.s  to  improve  his  circumstances  by  the  employ- 
ment of  labourers  beyond  what  I have  mentioned;  he  is  not  permitted  to  export 
any  surplus  produce. 

«459'  If  the  supply  of  produce  be  redundant  one  year,  will  not  the  demand  for 
labour  fall  off  the  next  year? — Yes,  I think  so,  certainly. 

14C0.  The  tendency  of  the  supply  of  produce,  yob  say,  is  to  become  redundant, 
consequently  the  tendency  of  the  demand  for  labour  must  be  to  decrease,  must  it 
not? — Yes;  at  present  1 may  say  there  is  no  supply  of  labour ; it  is  necessary,  to 
induce  a few  people  of  the  labouring  class,  who  are  in  that  colony  at  present,  to  do 
any  thing  for  the  capitalist,  to  make  them  very  tempting  offers,  absolutely  to  bribe 
them  to  do  it. 

1461.  Are  the  Commitire  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  small  as  the  supply 
of  labour  i.s,  it  is  still  redundant  ^'it!!  regard  to  the  produce,  and  the  produce  is 
greater  than  the  demand  ? — Not  at  present ; a demand  for  labour  exists  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  but  to  what  extent  I am  not  prejtarcd  to  say  ; 1 know  it  does  exist. 

Few 
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Few  capitalists  who  went  out  in  i8ig  have  a single  servant  on  their  farm  at  Uiis  Lieut. 

moment ; they  certainly  require  two  or  three  ; the  common  conveniencies  and  com- 

forts  of  life  require  that  they  should  have  that  number  of  persons.  

1462.  Do  you  consider  that  the  great  temptation  which  there  evidently  is  to  '7 
exchange  the  condition  of  a labourer  for  the  condition  of  a small  farmer,  arises  not  * 
so  much  from  the  increased  profits,  as  the  desire  of  independent  possession  of  pro- 
perty?— I think  it  is  the  desire  of  independence;  the  climate  is  mild,  little  is 
required,  few  clothes  are  necesary,  a house  is  soon  built,  food  is  extremely- cheap, 

80  that  there  is  hardly  occasion'  for  exertion  to  obtain  all  Uiese  things. 

1463.  But  beyond  the  condition  of  a labouring  farmer  cultivating  his  own  soil, 
do  vou  think  it  extremely  difficult  for  a colonist  to  rise? — I think  itis,  under  existing 
circumstances. 

1464.  You  have  heard  the  proposition  which  has  been  made  to  some  of  the 
preceding  witnesses,  with  respect  to  sending  out  labourers  to  serve  under  indenture 
for  a certain  number  of  years? — Yes. 

1465.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  he  worth  while  for  a settler  at  the  Cape  to 
enter  into  terms  for  engaging  a labourer  for  a number  of  years,  at  small  wages, 
under  indenture?— Yes. 

1466.  'Why  do  you  think  that  would  be  worth  white,  if  the  demand  for  labour 
is  so  uncertain  as  you  represent  it  to  be  in  the  case  of  settlers  at  the  Cape  ? — A great 
number  of  individuals  are  de.sirous  of  having  labourers  sent  out  to  them,  not  with 
a view  to  profit,  but  domestic  comfort  My  opinion  is,  tlie  colony  is  able  to  main- 
tain a very  large  increase  of  a certain  class  of  its  population,  the  small  farmer  cul- 
tivating his  own  soil,  not  the  capitalists,  nor  the  men  who  set  out  as  farmers  of  a 
superior  order.  I have  no  doubt  thatsorac  labourers  are  very  much  required  there, 
for  the  purposes  I have  mentioned. 

1467.  Does  your  opinion  coincide  with  that  of  the  other  witnesses,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  Autumn  of  this  year,  two  hundred  men,  two  hundred  women,  and 
four  hundred  children  above  1 o years  old,  landed  at  the  Cape,  would  be  taken  up 
by  the  colonists,  on  the  principle  of  paying  9 /.  money  wages,  and  3 1:  a year  ss 
a repayment  for  the  expense  of  the  transport  of  each  individual? — I think  to  that 
extent  they  would  fiud  immediate  employment. 

1468.  Have  you  any  market  for  your  surplu-s  produce?— Not  that  I am  aware  of, 
under  existing  colonial  regulations.  I conceive  a great  number  of  person.s  in  the 
colony  would  be  glad  to  get  labourers  from  England,  even  though  it  led  to  a 
diminution  of  their  income;  I do  not  say  this  of  persons  who  derive  their  income 
from  business  as  farmers,  but  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  incomes  differently 
derived. 

1469.  Do  you  know  whetlier  in  average  years  the  colony  has  grown  enovigli 
food  for  its  own  support,  or  whether  it  is  in  tlie  habit  of  importing? — I think,  with 
the  exception  of  flour  occ-a.sionally,  nothing  is  imported  into  tlie  colony  in  the 
shape  of  provisions;  there  is  an  abund.ince  of  animal  food  constantly  to  be  had, 
and  those  vegetables  which  are  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  blight  (which  has  been 
the  case  with  corn  lately,)  supply  abundant  provisions  for  the  inhabitants;  there 
are  potatoes,  and  a species  of  bean,  and  the  pumpkin,  and  a variety  of  vegetables, 
crops  of  which  are  quite  certain,  provided  a proper  situation  is  chosen  for  them. 

1470.  Is  there  a great  want  of  artificers  in  this  new  settled  country? — No, 

I think  not,  the  supply  in  1819  was  very  great,  I think  quite  equal  to  the  wants  of 
the  colony. 

1471.  It  is  principally  the  mere  day-labourer,  then,  that  is  wanted? — Yes;  for, 
notwithstanding  I have  a different  opinion  from  thovse  gentlemen  who  state  the 
necessity  of  additional  labour  with  a view  to  profit  by  the  farmer,  I am  convinced 
the  colony  is  able  to  support  a very  great  increase  to  its  present  population ; and 
the  idea  Aat  they  are  not  so  immediately  required  by  the  farmer,  whose  sole  object 
is  profit,  is  founded  on  this,  that  he  is  obliged  to  sell  lus  produce  at  a very  low 
rate  indeed  in  favourable  seasons.  When  1 went  there  in  1819,  wheat  could  be 
purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town  for  3^.  per  bushel,  and  that  was  not  an 
abundant  year. 

Hairy  Ellis,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

1472.  WILL  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  tlie  Committee,  your  opinion  as  iJenry  EUu, 
to  the  opening  prospects  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  circumstance  of  an 

annual  supply  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the  demand? — I have  no  question  that  ' 
the  Cape  can  absorb  an  annual  supply  of  labour,  provided  that  supply  be  pro- 
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Hatrs  EUu,  poitionate  to  the  demand  of  the  colony,  and  I add,  a demand  actually  exists  in  the 
colony  for  that  labour. 

— ^ 1 473.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  such  a reflated 

17  aitirch,  supply  will  be  to  increase  natural  productions  at  the  Cape,  for  which  a market  will 
* ultimately  be  found? — I have  no  doubt  of  it,  inasmuch  as  certainly  there  never  has 

yet  been  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  in  the  Cape,  nor  have  the  capabilities  of  the 
colony  at  all  been  brought  forth  in  consequence. 

1474.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  main  impediment  to  the  developement  of 
the  resources  of  the  colony  is  constituted  by  the  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  labour? 
—Inasmuch  as  where  there  is  a quantity  ofland  capable  of  cultivation,  and  capable 
of  various  productions,  and  tliat  that  land  has  not  been  cultivated  from  want  of 
labour,  I conceive  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colony  is  susceptible  of  very 
considerable  improvement. 

1475.  How  many  years  were  you  resident  there? — Only  two  years;  not  quite 
two. 

1476.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  instance  that  by  the  Cape  itself? — I give 
as  an  instance,  Cape  Town  ; if  it  were  merely  to  be  retained  as  a military  and 
naval  port,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  more  com  or  provisions  of  any  kind 
should  be  grown  than  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  garrison  and  the  crews  of  the 
ships  happening  to  touch  there ; in  point  of  fact,  the  cultivation  has  gone  much 
beyond  ffiat ; this  has  arisen  from  the  increasing  population.  The  vine  has  been 
grown  there ; that  would  never  have  beeu  grown,  if  it  had  not  been  for  die  increase 
of  population,  and  labour  being  directed  to  such  productions  as  the  soil  was  ca- 
pable of  bearing.  If  it  had  been  merely  looked  to  in  a military  or  naval  point  of 
view,  no  district  would  have  been  cultivated  now  but  the  Cape  district. 

1477.  Are  jou  prepared,  as  you  have  always  kept  up  an  intercourse  and 
acquaintance  with  the  Cape,  to  concur  in  the  opinion  given  by  the  witnesses  this 
day,  as  to  the  probability  of  an  indux  of  emigrants  being  absorbed  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  this  Committee? — I can  liave  no  doubt  of  it;  for,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, three  or  four  thousand  persons  have  been  already  absorbed  since  1 820. 

1478.  Do  you  not  consider  that,  admitting  the  emigration  were  to  take  place 
this  year,  it  might  take  place  in  future  years  on  the  principle  suggested  in  the 
course  of  exemination,  the  annual  demand  on  the  part  of  the  colony  being  made 
known  through  the  medium  of  a correspondence  between  the  Cape  and  this 
country,  so  that  only  so  much  labour  might  be  sent  out  as  would  meet  the  de- 
mand ? — The  details  of  any  measure  of  that  kind  present  considerable  difficulty, 
and  they  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  colony.  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  perhaps  the  persons  now  resident  in  the  Albany  district  are  the  best  persons 
with  whom  you  would  negociate  for  the  supply  of  labour,  but  1 have  no  doubt 
that  persons  employing  their  capital  at  the  rate  which  has  been  proposed,  that  is, 
of  paying  9 /.  to  die  labourer,  and  3 /.  to  government,  would  inevitably  find  it 
answer.  In  truth,  when  it  is  considered  there  has  been  an  unfortunate  visitation 
of  providence,  in  the  blight  of  the  corn  for  three  successive  years  in  a new  district, 
it  is  not  fair  to  argue  from  an  accident,  that  such  must  be  the  case  in  tlie  colony 
generally ; I am  quite  convinced  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  accidental  blight, 
which  was  the  principal  disappointment,  and  some  other  collateral  circumstances 
(1  allude  to  certain  measures  of  the  colonial  government,  and  to  the  change  in 
regard  to  the  township  of  Bathurst)  the  number  of  settlers  sent  out  in  1820  and 
1 82 1 would  now  have  constituted  a well-conditioned,  comfortable  population  in  the 
district  of  Albany. 

1479.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  an  emigration  of  labonrers, 
who  may  ultimately  be  converted  into  small  capitalists,  is  a sounder  principle  of 
emigrration  than  encouraging  artificially  the  emigration  of  capitalists  ? — If  I under- 
stand the  principle,  I t^e  it  an  emigration  of  capitalists  would  bring  with  it 
labour,  for  any  capitalist  applying  his  mind  soundly  to  the  subject,  would  find  be 
could  do  nothing  with  mere  money  unless  he  got  labour,  and  therefore  an  emigra- 
tion pf  capitalists  would  in  itself  be  an  emigration  of  labour. 

1480.  Do  you  not  think  it  aggravates  the  difficulty  of  emigration,  if  at  the  same 
time  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer  go  out  together;  or  is  it  not  more  natural  that 
the  capitalists  should  go  where  they  choose,  and  then  the  supply  of  labour  should 
be  given  afterwards? — As  I understand  the  purpose  of  the  emigration  eon- 
taoipluted,  it  is  to  rid  this  country  of  a redundant  population  ; that  is  the  principal 
object  1 do  not  think  that  any  capitalist  in  this  country,  looking  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  would  select  the  Cape  as  the  place  upon  which  he  would  employ  bis 
capital,  for  undoubtedly  the  profitable  return  frcrni  the  Cape  is  uot  so  certain  as  it 
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is  in  Canada  and  New  South  Wales  ; but  I happen  to  conceive  it  to  be  more  cer- 
tain than  others  do.  But  if  I am  asked  with  a view  to  the  emigration  of  persons 
whose  labour  is  not  wanted  here,  whether  their  labour  is  not  wanted  at  the  Cape, 
and  will  not  be  paid  for,  1 should  say  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  wanted,  and  will  be 
paid  for. 

1 48 1 . Do  you  mean  as  unproductive  labour,  or  as  productive  labour? — I consider 
that  if  labour  in  this  country  is  so  redundant  thatithe  individual  is  not  employed 
he  is  unproductive  in  this  country,  and  must  be  maintained  from  the  labour  of 
those  who  are  employed  and  are  productive ; so  that  if  the  labourer  or  unemployed 
pauper  in  this  coun^,  who  cannot  be  called  productive,  becomes  an  emigrant 
to  the  Cape,  and  produces  his  own  maintenance,  1 hold  him  to  be  a productive 
labourer,  as  compared  with  the  unproductive  pauper  in  this  country. 

1482.  Having  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness,  who  asserted  that  there 
would  be  a great  demand  for  menial  servants,  meaning  labourers  for  the  house- 
hold, which  would  be  unproductive  labour,  and  sucfi  as  produced  nothing  from 
the  land,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  if  in  your  opinion  the  emigrant  would 
be  employed  as  a productive  labourer  at  the  Cape  ? — 1 must  take  the  liberty  to 
suggest,  that  I would  correct  the  la.st  witness ; for  in  a country  where  you  send 
a number  of  people  to  land  that  has  nothing  growing  upon  it,  the  menial  ser- 
vants you  want  are  persons  who  will  help  you  to  grow  something.  Among  the 
settlers  who  went  out  to  the  Cape,  there  were  some  who  took  out  a small  capital ; 
while  that  capital  lasted,  they  wanted  food,  and  servants,  and  food  and  servants 
were  found  them.  Those  who  did  not  set  to  work  as  persons  in  a new  country 
ought,  soon  got  to  the  end  of  their  capital,  and  there  was  an  end  to  their  means 
of  purchasing  food,  and  hiring  servants ; and  what  is  much  to  be  regretted,  if  they 
bad  not  bad  the  means  of  coming  to  this  country,  they  must  have  remained 
paupers  or  labourers  there. 

1483.  If  you  have  no  sale  for  your  surplus  produce,  what  interest  would  you 
have  to  grow  any  thing  more  than  you  yourself  consumed  ? — If  I were  to  admit 
the  first  part  of  that  question,  that  there  was  no  sale,  itwouldbeadifferent  matter; 
but  the  tact  is,  that  hitherto  the  population  of  the  colony  has  been  so  sparse  and 
inadequate  to  the  extent  of  the  soil,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  say  what 
would  be  the  exports  of  the  colony. 

. 1484.  What  are  they? — ^The  exports  are  various ; among  them  com,  when  the 
colony  is  not  visited  by  tbe  blight.  The  year  before  I arrived  at  the  Cape  had 
been  a bad  year : we  were  obliged  to  send  to  India  and  other  places  for  a supply 
of  com ; but  before  it  arrived,  the  prospect  of  next  year  was  such,  that  actumly 
in  that  year  there  was  a considerable  exportation  of  wheat  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Mauritius  and  to  South  America.  It  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee,  that 
two  years  ago,  when  various  schemes  were  going  forward,  and  every  one  was 
contemplating  the  formatiou  of  companies,  the  Cape  was  selected  as  a place  sus- 
ceptible of  agricultural  speculation  to  a certain  amount,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Australia ; I was  not  surprised  that  tbe  scheme  did  not  go  forward,  for  His  Majesty’s 
government  were  so  tenacious  of  the  productive  acres  at  the  Cape,  they  would  not 
grant  them,  except  under  severe  conditions ; they  attached  so  much  value  to  these 
acres,  that  a million  of  them  at  tbe  Cape  was  thought  a most  monstrous  demand, 
500,000  would  not  be  given,  200,000  were  quibbled  about.  But  it  was  the  opinion 
of  capitalists,  that  the  scheme  would  have  taken  precisely  the  same  character  as 
the  Australian  Company  has.  If  it  had  been  supposed  that  there  would  be  no 
export,  certainly  the  capitalists  never  could  have  contemplated  employing  them- 
selves upon  what  was  dot  to  yield  an  export,  as  in  no  other  shape  could  they  have 
got  a return  for  their  capital.  I have  mentioned  this  project,  because  it  shows  that 
all  persons  do  not  entertain  the  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  export  from  the  Cape. 
To  that  proposition  was  subscribed  the  names  of  those  persons  who  bad  had  the 
best  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  land  at  the  Cape. 

1485.  Has  not  the  tendency  to  export,  even  under  the  high  prices  at  the  Cape, 
been  such,  that  government  has  been  obliged  to  prohibit  exportation  ? — Certainty ; 
it  was,  in  my  opinion,  a very  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  government,  and  a 
policy  which,  when  in  office  there,  I very  much  contested,  for  if  upon  a notion  of 
scarcity  you  are  to  prohibit  export,  it  is  quite  conclusive,  that  the  prohibition  of 
exfiort  will  be  the  prohibition  of  cultivation. 

1486.  It  has  been  stated,  the  price  of  wheat  at  Cape  Town  is  in  British  money 
and  in  British  measure,  80s.  per  quarter;  is  that  so? — 1 don't  recollect  any  such 
price ; perhaps  some  other  gentlemen  do,  who  are  more  convemant  with  the  sub- 

• 237.  Q 3 Ject 
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HtKT^  Eliu,  ject;  but  about  ten  rix  dollars  Uie  muid  was  considered  as  a remunerating  price 
b'H-  during  mv  stay  in  the  colony. 

■ ' I^ow  is  that  price  of  wheat  at  Cape  Town  consistent  with  the  assertion, 

17  March,  jj,gre  is  a redundance  of  supply  in  Albany? — I cannot  conceive  how  that 

can  be,  where  there  are  no  roarkeU?  regularly  established.  Supp(jsing  a market 
not  to  be  regularly  established,  and  one  individual  to  have  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  his  crop,  and  to  have  a redundancy,  as  far  as  the  consumption  of  his  own 
family  went,  if  there  were  no  market  established  in  the  district  to  which  he  could 
send  his  redundant  com,  he  would  be  in  the  case  of  a person  having  too  much 
corn  j yet  there  would  not  be  a general  redundancy.  It  is  Uie  absence  of  a local 
market  in  a new  .settlement  I am  speaking  of.  In  a new  settlement,  a man  who  bas 
a garden  will  not  be  able,  immediately,  to  find  a market  for  his  surplus  vegetables, 
there  is  nobody  near  him  to  buy  them,  and  the  vegetables  must  be  left  to  rot  in 
the  ground.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  first  formation  of  n settlement,  for  markets  and 
everything  to  be  established  at  once;  therefore  any  redundancy  of  supply  which 
may  be  alleged  to  have  existed  in  Albany,  must  have  been  an  accidental  or 
insulated  redundancy. 

\ 488.  Would  not  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population  tend  more  to  correct 
that  consequence  than  any  other  circumstance? — Undoubtedly;  for  an  increase  of 
population  is  generally  followed  by  regular  markets,  and  every  man  knows  where 
to  send  the  redundancy  of  what  he  grows,  and  to  find  a pureVaser ; but  it  is  im- 
possible for  a man  digging  in  his  garden,  in  which  he  might  have  cultivated  pro- 
duce, to  leave  his  garden  and  cattle,  and  a wife  and  family,  with  his  basket  in  his 
hand,  as  he  might  in  a street  in  London,  and  say,  Who  will  buy  my  surplus 
carrots  and  vegetables;  he  is  obliged  to  leave  them  perishing  on  the  ground. 

1489.  You  have  stated,  that  if  there  were  an  additional  supply  oflabour  to  tlie 
Cape,  various  productions  might  be  raised  in  the  colony ; will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  state  what  those  productions  are,  besides  grain? — These  will  l)e  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate.  I do  not  profess  myself  to  be  either  an 
agriculturist  or  a botanist,  or  a scientific  person,  but  I have  understood  that  every 
production  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  many  of  the  tropical  regions,  can  be  grown 
at  tlie  Cape. 

1490.  In  looking  to  an  export  market  from  the  Cape,  what  are  the  countries  to 
which  you  direct  your  attention? — Why,  to  the  Isle  of  France,  which  is  nearest, 
and  to  South  America,  and  I think  to  India.  I should  also  look  to  the  fisheries, 
to  supply  the  markets  for  .salt  fish,  which  exist  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and 
elsewhere ; on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  is  a species  of 
fish  in  great  quantities,  nearly  resembling  the  cod,  which  is  capable  of  being 
salted ; there  would  be  salt  fish,  whale  oil,  wool,  bides,  com,  wine,  dried  fruit,  and 
pretty  much  those  productions  that  belong  to  the  Mediterranean. 

1491.  What  are  the  article.5  which  you  would  propose  at  present  to  carry  from 
the  Cape  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  France,  which  are  the  markets  for  corn? — 
It  certainly  cannot  be  a very  considerable  market,  for  the  population  of  the  Isle  of 
France  is  not  great;  but  I tjave  known  merchants  at  the  Cape  send  corn  advan- 
tageously to  the  Mauritius  and  to  the  Brazils. 

1492.  Is  not  the  vine  susceptible  of  great  improvement? — Undoubtedly  it  is; 
and  as  yet,  whether  it  be  in  agriculture,  or  whether  it  be  with  respect  to  tlie  vine, 
every  thing  in  the  Cape  has  marked  the  want  of  capital,  the  want  of  knowledge,  and 
the  want  of  labour.  But  I beg  leave  to  modify  my  opinion,  by  saying,  that  I do 
not  for  an  instant  compare  the  capabilities  of  the  Cape,  for  the  absorption  of  popu- 
lation, with  Canada ; I only  go  to  the  extent  of  saying,  that  it  is  capable  of  a certain 
absorption  of  population,  not  the  least  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  geographical 
extent,  but  in  proportion  to  those  parts  of  it  which  are  capable  of  arable  cultivation  ; 
there  is  a great  deal  of  land  not  capable,  from  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  of  being 
useful  for  any  thing  but  pasturage  ; and  it  remains  to  be  tried,  whether  it  will  grow 
any  grass  but  the  indigenous  grass  of  the  colony ; no  experiment  has  been  made 
by  introducing  different  sorts  of  grass,  so  that  I cannot  say  what  b its  capability 
for  pasturage. 

1493.  How  long  did  you  reside  there? — Two  years.  I may  .<!ay  with  respect  to 
Albany,  1 went  up  there,  and  my  duty  was  to  locate  the  settlers,  to  place  them  in 
the  grounds  allotted  to  them,  when  the  emigration  took  place  in  J 820.  I saw  that 
part  of  the  country ; my  evidence  must  therefore  be  taken  as  the  evidence  of 
a person  who  applied  hb  mind,  while  at  the  spot,  for  a year  and  a half,  but  whose 
personal  knowledge  of  the  details  cannot  be  great. 

1494.  Has 
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1494.  Has  not  the  Dutch  part  of  the  colony  been  settled  under  disadvantageous  jicury  Em*, 
circumstances  ? — It  was  settled  in  reference  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  individuals 

applying  for  grants  of  land,  and  vrithout  any  reference  to  the  capability  of  the  

colony  for  maintaining  the  population.  ‘7  March, 

1495.  Were  not  settlers  permitted  to  make  choice  of  spots  very  much  where  ‘ 
they  liked,  with  reference  to  water  and  so  on,  without  general  reference  to  one 
situation  or  another? — Clearly  so,  in  the  early  part  of  the  settlement. 

1496.  And  by  that  means,  was  not  an  intermediate  space  left  unsettled  ? — Yes. 

1497.  How  many  labourers  would  be  immediately  absorbed  this  season,  without 
injury  to  the  colony? — I should  say,  that  this  season,  considering  the  vicissitudes 
of  tlie  crops  tliat  have  lately  occurred  at  the  Cape,  and  the  general  discouragement 
produced  there,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  the  experiment  beyond  100  families, 
at  the  most. 

1498.  Is  it  of  material  consequence  that  there  should  be  a number  of  children, 
or  as  few  as  possible  ? — In  a new  country  the  fewer  helpless  people  you  have,  the 
better ; and  if  you  takp  a child,  it  is  not  right  to  calculate  he  can  make  any  return 
under  1 0 years  of  age  ; you  must  have  some ; there  would  be  little  risk  of  health  ; 
tile  return  of  deaths  of  the  colonists  in  the  new  settlement,  from  the  emigration  of 
1 820  and  1 82 1 , 1 sliould  suppose  has  not  exceeded  the  average  mortality  of  places 
in  any  part  of  the  world ; I do  not  know  that  it  has  exceeded  the  average  in  the 
rest  of  the  colony. 

1499.  Do  you  consider  the  climate  as  prejudicial  to  children? — Quite  the  con- 
trary 5 it  is  impossible  for  any  climate  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  human  consti- 
tution than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1500.  What  is  the  ordinary  drink  oflabourers  at  the  Cape? — Wine,  generally. 

1501.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  sending  to  the 
Cape  this  year  a well  assorted  emigration,  consisting  of  lOO  men,  100  women,  and 
300  children? — I think  not,  on  the  principles  which  I know  are  contemplated  by 
this  Committee. 

1502.  Do  you  concur  with  the  opinions  given  in  the  course  of  the  examination 
to-day,  that  for  the  future  a system  may  be  adopted,  by  which  tlie  real  demand  of 
the  colony  may  be  regularly  supplied? — I have  no  doubt  it  may,  and  the  result 
will  be,  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  colony,  and  with  that,  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  its  inhabitants. 

1503.  And  aprogressive  increased  demand  for  labour.^ — I should  think  so,  as  a 
necessary  consequence ; I think  increased  prosperity  involves  a progressive  de- 
mand for  labour. 

1504.  When  you  say  you  have  no  doubt  this  emigration  may  be  absorbed,  do 
you  mean  to  convey  an  idea,  that  the  money  laid  out  In  sending  them,  would  be 
gradually  repaid  by  their  employers  by  instalments,  under  the  system  of  inden- 
tures ? — I should  think  every  part  of  the  repayment  would  be  made.  Applying 
myself  to  the  Cape,  of  which  1 know  more  than  of  other  colonies,  I think  the  period 
should  be  extended  as  long  as  possible ; if  the  persons  who  engaged  with  them, 
and  took  them  under  those  indentures,  were  persons  of  industrious  habits  them- 
selves, and  lived  as  men  in  a new  country  ought  to  do,  that  is,  witli  the  necessaries 
and  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  1 have  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  repaid  in 
the  course  of  five  or  seven  years,  that  is,  3/.  a year,  paying  so  much  less  to  the 
wages.  The  ground  of  it  is  this  : I take  the  price  of  slave  labour  in  the  Cape ; 
a ploughman  would  get  from  15  to  20  rix  dollars  per  month ; at  the  time  I was 
there  itwas  20  dollars,  about  2I.;  15  rix  dollars  would  be  30  s. ; he  was  fed  besides, 
and  be  was  clothed  partially;  they  are  not  persons  who  work  very  hard;  free  labour, 
at  the  rate  of  1 2 /.  a year,  would  be  considerably  less ; my  calculation  for  the 
slave  was  1 8 /.  a year,  besides  his  food  and  some  clothes ; if  it  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  people  to  give  1 8 /.  a year  with  food  and  some  clothes  to  a slave, 

1 cannot  conceive  it  should  not  answer  giving  1 2 /.  to  a free  labourer. 

1505.  The  question  is,  whether  I’romyour  knowledge  of  the  Cape,  under  the 
circumstances  wliich  have  been  supposed  to-day,  you  could  undertake  to  recom- 
mend the  incurring  of  preliminary  expen.se,  with  the  probability  of  ultimate  repay- 
ment by  instalments? — The  way  in  which  1 would  answer  it  would  be  this;  if 
I were  engaged  in  a company,  I very  much  doubt  if  I should  make  my  experiment 
at  first  with  100  families,  I should  be  inclined  to  make  the  experiment  with  50 
families ; but  when  1 consider  that  this  is  a great  national  measure,  1 have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  one  hundred  families  might  be  safely  sent  out  there ; for 
I conceive  you  have  the  great  object  in  view  of  getting  rid  of  unemployed  persons 
here,  and  it  is  not  a simple  debtor  and  creditor  account. 
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iJeMrif  FMii,  >5o6.  Now,  without  looking  to  repayment  at  all,  would  not  that  populatiou  ao 
sent,  out,  be  more  easily  absor^d  ? — Unquestionably;  I believe  if  there  were  no 

' repayment  at  all,  the  population  would  be  better  there  than  here. 

17  J.507.  If  therefore  no  repayment  is  looked  for  by  the  parties  going  out,  or  the 

* persons  who  took  them  there,  will  not  a larger  number  of  population  be  absorbed  ? 

— I have  mentioned  lOO  families,  and  I certainly  would  not,  under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  colony,  go  beyond  1 00  families ; and  if  it  were  not  a national 
measure,  I would  say  a smaller  number  would  be  a safer  experiment 

1508.  Would  you  say  that  you  think  this  Committee  might  be  recommended 
to  encourage  Government  to  send  out  emigrants  to  that  amount? — I would  say  the 
Committee  might  safely  recommend  to  Government  to  send  100  families  out. 

1509.  In  the  new  settlements  of  the  Cape,  is  the  intercourse  carried  on  entirely 
by  barter,  or  is  there  any  currency  in  circulation? — As  the  new  settlement  forms 
part  of  an  old  established  colony,  the  currency  in  the  colony  has  necessarily  found 
its  way  more  or  less  into  that  new  settlement,  for  there  was  a certain  sum  of  money 
deposited  by  the  settlers  who  went  out  in  1820-21,  and  these  deposits,  repayable 
upon  the  spot,  in  this  new  settlement,  put  them  in  ample  possession  of  colonial 
currency. 

1510.  Is  there  then  a certain  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  ? — Yes. 

1511.  Was  the  18/.  which  you  calculated  to  be  paid  to  the  slave,  in  money  or 
provisions? — 1 was  taking  a case ; I was  supposing  a man  with  a farm,  who  want^ 
to  hire  a farm  servant,  and  not  owning  a dave  himself,  to  go  to  a person  having 
a slave,  he  would  give  that  in  money  to  the  person  who  supplied  him ; but  I was 
applying  myself  to  the  old  established  districts  of  the  colony,  where  there  existed 
that  slave  population. 


Mr. 

W.  S.  NertUumti. 


so  iMaich, 
1847. 


MartiSt  20*  die  Mariii,  1827- 

Mr.  William  Hp&icer  Northhouse,  being  again  called,  delivered  in  the 
foUowbg  Paper,  which  was  read. 

" Honourable  Sir,  “ London,  1 gth  March  1 827. 

“ WE  beg,  through  your  medium,  to  lay  before  the  Honourable  Committee  on 
Emigration,  a few  Extracts  from  letters  written  by  Settlers  in  Upper  Canada  to  thetr 
friends,  at  various  periods ; we  believe  the  persons  writing  are  ^1  known  to  Captain 
Marshall , to  whom  we  would  refer  you.  These  extracts  prove,  to  a moral  certainty, 
that  capital  invested  in  the  proposed  undertaking  is  secure  of  a return. 

“ Grateful  for  the  attention  already  paid  to  our  requests,  we  are  loath  to  press 
for  a premature  decision ; but — the  feverish  anxiety  under  which  the  petitioners  are 
BufTermg,  the  prospect  of  the  season  passing  away,  when  preparations  should  be 
making  to  facilitate  embarkation  ; the  accounts  we  daily  receive,  of  the  continued 
distress  of  many,  and  the  anticipated  destruction  of  most ; the  certainty,  that  in  two 
shdrt  months  a crisis  will  arrive,  when  the  petitioners  will  he  rendered  incapable 
of  availing  themselves  of  any  future  grant,  and  whatever  is  determined  upon  this 
Spring  must  either  rescue  them  from  misery  or  plunge  them  into  absolute  despair— 
renders  this  suspense  almost  intolerable,  and  induces  us  to  beseech  the  Committee 
to  bring  its  proceedings,  in  our  case,  to  a speedy  conclusion. 

“ We  are,  Honourable  Sir, 

• “ Your  obedient  humble  Servants, 

“ John  Tail. 

“ The  Hon.  R.  J.  W.  Horton,  “ James  Wilson. 

&c  ic.  &c.”  “ W.  6‘.  Norlhhouse.” 


EXTRACTS : 

From  Andrew  Angus  to  his  Parents. 

“ Lanark  Township,  24  Lot,  10  Concession,  1 2 January  1822. 

- Foa  my  part  I like  the  country  very  well ; and  I think  any  one  who  has 
a mind  to  work  pretty  hard  for  two  years,  may  look  forward  to  something  like 
independence,  as  we  can  perceive  by  those  who  came  here  three  years  ago. 
Mr.  Gemmilnor  I everhadan  hour  s sickness.  The  summer  is  a great  deal  warmer 
than  with  you,  but  not  intolerable ; the  winter  is  very  cold,  particularly  at  night 
and  morning,  but  from  ten  until  four  afternoon  we  can  work  with  coat  and  vests  off 
at  chopping  down  trees,  which  is  very  pleasant  work.  - > . 

This 
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This  country  produces  excellent  potatoes,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  in  feet  almost  Mr. 
everything  a family  needs,  besides  a number  of  luxuries.  We  are  worst  off  for 

clothes,  until  we  be  able  to  raise  sheep  and  lint ; both  thrive  well  here ; indeed  ' ' 

the  wool  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  Merino.  - - - 

The  larger  a family  is  that  comes  out  here,  has  the  most  advantage  of  doing 
well ; there  are  some  that  came  out  in  1820,  with  six  children,  and  Vithout  a 
farthing  but  government  allowance,  bought  two  cow.s,  and  maintained  themselves 
on  their  land  until  they  raised  crop  sutheient.  - ♦ -» 

If  trade  is  no  better  in  Glas^w,  you  could  not  do  better  than  come  out;  if 
the  country  was  not  in  the  higliest  degree  healthy,  I would  not  advise  you  to 
come  out.  - - 

June  2d,  1824. 

“ - - - I wish  you  had  come  out  here  at  the  time  I came,  as  by  this  time  you 
would  have  been  out  the  reach  of  dull  trade  and  high  markets,  except  as  a seller. 

There  were  none  about  us  but  what  had  a good  deal  to  dispose  of ; for  my  own 

part,  last  year  I raised  as  much  provision  as  would  have  done  me  for  two  years  ; 

we  had  a good  ready  market  for  our  flour  at  the  mill  we  get  it  ground  at  (about 

fifteen  miles  from  where  we  live)  erected  by  Captain  Robertson  for  the  use  of  the 

emigrants  he  brought  out.  [^Having  been  badly  with  the  fever  and  ague,  he 

proceeds.'\  However,  my  work  did  not  fall  behind,  there  was  an  acre  and  a half  • 

which  I had  not  got  cut  down,  notice  was  given  me  there  were  some  coming  to 

chop  it  out  on  such  a day,  which  tliey  did ; then  I had  no  more  to  do  than  to  send 

word  I wanted  it  piled  up  foi*  burning,  when  about  thirty  men  turned  out  and 

logged  off  about  three  acres  in  one  day ; others  came  in  and  put  in  my  crop ; in 

fact,  I am  further  forward  with  my  work  than  any  of  my  neighbours,  which  is 

always  the  case  when  one  has  trouble ; the  neighbours  will  turn  out  from  six  to 

eight  miles  to  forward  their  work ; but  sickness  is  very  scarce  in  this  settlement. 

I wish  you  would  all  come  out  if  you  could  ; I could  not  advise  you  with  so  much 
confidence  before,  but  I see  now  that  any  family  coming  out,  and  able  to  support 
themselves  until  they  raise  the  first  crop,  have  always  plenty  of  provisions  after- 
wards.” 

April  18,  1825.  “ This  place  has  been  settled  little  more  than  three  years,  and 
some  that  left  Scotland  with  nothing,  have  now  from  12  to  18  head  of  cattle, 
besides  sheep  and  ho^s.  This  township  grows  a great  deal  of  wheat  and  Indian 
corn  of  the  best  quality ; my  own  crops  have  always  turned  out  remarkably  well ; 
this  year  I had  as  much  flour  as  would  have  done  me  three  years,  besides  a great 
deal  of  other  grain.  I planted  five  quarts  of  Indian  com,  the  produce  of  which 
was  50  bushels,  and  that  is  not  thought  a great  crop ; from  seven  bushels  of 
potatoes  I had  240  bushels.  To  give  you  some  idea  how  this  township  has 
come  on ; we  have  an  annual  meeting,  where  we  choose  our  office-bearers ; I was 
appointed  assessor,  1 had  to  go  to  every  house  to  take  an  account  of  clear  land, 
number  of  inhabitants  and  cattle ; there  are  1560  people,  95  oxen  about  four  years 
old,  180  under  four  and  above  twoyeai's  old,  338  milk  cows,  and  more  than  iooo 
under  two  years  old.  The  taxes,  which  all  go  for  school  and  bridges,  are  trifling, 

3<f.  for  every  milk  cow,  4rf.  for  every  ox  above  four  years,  and  1 d,  for  every  acre 
of  clear  land.” 

From  William  Davie,  to  his  Sons  and  Daughters. 

“ Dalbeth  Township  of  Ramsay,  25th  November  1821. 

“ - - - I A hi  now  come  to  that  part  of  my  letter,  where  I must  give  you  my  own 
opinion  of  tliis  place,  which  is  shortly  this : Were  I to  get  a gift  of  a free  house  and 
shop  in  Parkhead,  and  one  hundred  pounds  beside,  I would  not  exchange,  I value 
my  present  situation  more  than  that.  1 can  see  men  here,  who  have  not  been  more 
than  two  or  three  years  on  their  land,  who  have  now  three  head  of  cattle,  and  forty 
fowls  about  their  doors,  and  living  in  the  greatest  plenty.  Now  only  compare  this 
scene  with  that  of  the  weavers  at  home,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  your- 
selves. We  would  all  be  pleased  exceedingly,  were  every  one  of  you  to  come  to 
this  place ; should  you  do  -so,  1 will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  make  you 
comfortable ; by  next  fall  or  harvest,  I think  I should  have  provisions  enough  fo 
satbfy  all  our  wants,  God  being  willing  to  prosper  our  crops.” 

10  July  1S25.  “ We  are  enjoying  most  excellent  health;  our  crops  last  year 
were  abundant,  of  which  we  have  a surplus ; the  crop  this  season  looks  well  so 
far  as  it  is  gone ; mv  clearance  contains  4 acres  of  wheat,  1 { acre  of  oats,  1 acre 
of  Indian  com,  1 acre  of  barley,  i acre  of  peas,  I acre  of  turnips,  i acre  of 
237.  R potatoes, 
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potatoes,  and  the  rest  in  hay  for  winter  feed  for  the  cattle,  which  consist  of  a cows, 

■2  young  oxen  rising  3 years  old,  2 of  last  year,  and  2 of  this  year,  making  in  all 
8 head  of  cattle;  add  to  this  i hog,  i sow,  which  we  expect  will  have  alitter  of 
pigs;  the  cocks  and  bens  are  the  same  number  as  that  regiment  often  tried  and 
never  found  to  fail,  42,  which  supply  us  with  abundance  of  eggs.'’  - - - 

From  William  APMillan  to  his  Children  in  Cambuslaug. 

“ Dalhousie,  24th  August  1822. 

“ We  are  very  much  surprised  that  you  have  neglected  die  opportunity  Govern- 
ment has  given  in  sending  out  families  to  this  place;  it  appears  to  us  to  be  like 
the  parable,  ‘ When  the  dinner  was  ready,  for  excuse,  the  one  had  married,  the 
other  building  a bouse,  &c.’  I am  afraid  you  will  never  get  such  another  oppor- 
tunity ; I wi.sh  you  were  all  here,  we  would  soon  be  happy ; we  like  the  place  well, 
and  the  governor,  Colonel  Marshall,  is  a very  fine  gentleman.  There  is  no  in- 
convenience fi’om  summer’s  heat  or  winter’s  cold,  I can  work  in  winter  with  ray 
coat  off  throughout  the  day.  Be  sure  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  coming 
here.” 

From  Janus  Dobbie,  to  his  Father  and  Friends. 

“ Lanark,  U.  C.  24  April  1826. 

“ - - - 1 and  my  family  are  still  taking  well  with  this  country ; and  I really  do 
bless  God  every  day  I rise,  that  He  was  ever  pleased  in  the  course  of  His  providence 
to  send  me  and  ray  family  to  this  place.  We  are  not  without  difficulties  here,  but 
they  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  your  wants  in  Glasgow ; we  have  always  had 
lenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  have  always  had  a little  to  spare.  Next  to  ray  own 
appiness,  I wish  you  were  here;  I wish  you  would  try  and  do  all  you  can  to 
come  out ; you  wiU  find  plenty  of  work,  and  hard  work,  but  be  assured  it  will  pay 
you,  aud  that  well.  My  stock  of  cattle  consists  of  one  yoke  of  oxen,  three  milk 
cows,  and  three  young  ones.  I have  got  up  a very  handsome  new  bouse,  with 
the  assistance  of  fifteen  young  men  ; it  was  raised  in  one  day ; it  is  24  feet  in 
length,  and  ^ 5 in  breadth.  Col.  Marshall  will  be  in  Glasgow ; call  upon  him,  and 
lie  will  give  you  his  opinion  of  this  place.” 

June  26,  1826.  To  his  Cousin. — “ Would  to  God,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  and 
all  my  friends  were  here  with  us;  by  labouring  on  Ae  laud,  you  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  trade,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  you  would  always  have  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  which,  widi  health,  m^es  life  a pleasure.  We  have  always  bad 
plenty  since  we  came  here,  for  ourselves,  and  have  still  sold  more  or  less  every  yew. 
Our  superintendent,  Col.  Marshall,  is  going  home,  it  is  said,  to  bring  out  emi- 
grants to  be  settled  in  two  townships  in  Lower  Canada ; uow  you  should  do  all 
you  can  to  tr/and  get  out,  let  noting  hinder  you,  if  possible.  All  this  settle- 
ment is  striving  to  do  well ; were  you  here,  and  seeing  the  improvements  that  are 
going  on  amongst  us,  you  would  not  believe  that  toe  were  once  Glasgow  weavers." 

Peter  Motiro  to  John  AP  Lachlan. 

“ Dalhou.sie,  6 May  1824. 

“ - - - If  it  had  been  so  ordered  that  you  had  come  here  when  I came,  you 
would,  by  being  industrious,  have  had  plenty  to  eat  of  the  best  flour,  Indian  com, 
and  potatoes,  and  to  drink  of  die  best  milk,  maple  sap,  molasses  and  honey.  Last 
harvest,  I laid  in  140  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  grain  of  all  sorts.  You  may 
depend  upon  it  we  had  a number  of  difficulties,  but  uow  they  are  almost  over ; 
yet  we  may  still  expect  to  meet  with  losses  ^d  crosses.  Last  January,  I lost  one 
of  my  large  oxen,  yet  providence  has  always  been  kind  to  me ; the  first  two  calves 
I had  were  oxen,  they  are  now  three  years  old,  and  are  able  to  do  the  most  of  my 
work.  1 have  got  a large  house  built,  20  feet  by  30,  and  a bam  20  feet  by  40.” 
27th  November  1 826.  To  the  Same. — “ We  hear  there  will  be  an  exten-sive  immi- 
gration next  Spring ; 1 would  seriously  advise  you,  as  a friend,  to  enrol  your  name 
and  family  among  them  as  early  as  possible ; and,  for  your  encouragement,  I will 
tell  you,  upon  my  arrival  at  Greenock  from  Paisley,  depending  on  a certain  friend 
for  the  supply  of  a few  pounds  to  pay  ray  passage,  I was  disappointed ; but  there 
were  a few  more  in  the  same  predicament;  we  were,  in  all,  27/.  short,  but  raised 
the  sum  by  subscription.  We  then  got  orders  to  put  our  luggage  aboard.  John, 
1 never  was  happier  in  my  life  than  with  that  order;  and  now,  have  I not 
reason  ? - - - ” 

• Robert 
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Robert  Fleming  to  a Friend. 

“ Lanark  (U.  C.)  24th  April  1825. 

" - - - I AM  still  making  it  better.  I have  about  eight  acres  of  land  bearing 
crop,  and  two  more  making  ready.  I have  two  cows  giving  milk,  a yoke  of  oxen,  a 
two-year  old  steer,  and  a young  bull;  we  keep  pigs,  which  yield  us  plenty  of  pork. 
1 had  as  much  wheat  last  year  as  would  keep  my  family  for  two  years  ; what  I did 
not  need  I sold,  and  bought  clothes  with  to  my  family.  - - - ” 

William  Anderson  to  his  Mother. 

“ Ramsay  Township,  16th  July  1825. 

“ - - - You  are  very  anxious  to  be  with  me,  but  I doubt  you  would  not  be  able 
to  stand  the  fatigue  of  me  passage.  If  you  were  here,  I could  keep  you  pretty  com- 
fortable. I have  been  exceeding  fortunate  in  getting  good  land  and  good  crops. 
I have  plenty  of  provisions  to  live  upon,  and  a little  to  spare.  I have  built  a new 
house  in  the  centre  of  my  lot,  on  a rising  ground,  and  were  my  ground  cleared 
I could  see  from  the  house  the  four  corners  oi  my  lot.  Crops  look  well  this  season. 
The  clearing  of  die  land  is  nothing  to  me ; all  is,  how  to  plant  and  reap.  I have 
two  milk-cows  and  a young  one  rising  two  year  old,  two  spring  calves,  and  a yoke 
of  oxen,  which  make  seven  head  of  cattle ; and  we  have  seven  hogs.  I have  got 
1 8 acres  all  under  crop  with  grain  and  hay.  - - - ” 


In  addition  to  and  corroborating  the  above  accounts,  there  are  letters  from 
William  Allan,  Hugh  Wallace,  William  Hay,  Robert  Park,  in  the  township  of 
Dalhousie;  James  Leitch,  Ramsay  James  Smith,  in  North  Sherbrook;  and  a 
number  of  otliers,  written  to  their  friends  in  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood.  Almost 
all  of  them  were  bred  to  manufactures,  particularly  weaving,  and  went  out  with 
the  assistance  of  government  during  tlie  years  1820  and  1821. 


William  Bowman  Felton^  Esq.  again  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1512.  AN  Estimate  has  been  given  in  to  the  Committee,  according  to  which, 
the  expense  for  food  for  an  emigrant  family  of  five  persons,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  calculated  at  7/.  lOJ.,  being  only  for  six  raontlis ; by  comparing  that  with 
the  Canada  estimate  already  print^,  it  is  perceived  that  the  Canada  estimate 
extends  to  sixteen  months,  and  that  the  expense  is  calculated  at  28 1.\  will  you 
state  to  die  Committee  the  reasons  for  this  difference,  or  rather  the  necessity  for 
that  prolonged  duration  of  rations  at  the  Canadas  ? — It  must  be  first  observed  that 
the  Canada  estimate  is  founded  on  an  experience  on  a very  extended  scale,  and  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  promise  of  a smaller  supply  of  provisions  than  twelve 
months  would  be  illusory,  the  greater  part  of  the  first  twelve  months  would  be  lost 
before  a settler  could  prepare  his  land  for  a crop,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  timber  before  the  land  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed;  and  that  being 
die  case,  no  return  can  be  depended  upon  until  the  end  of  the  next  harvest ; 
therefore  assuming  that  the  settler  arrives  in  the  Canadas  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  leaving  Great  Britain  on  the  tst  of  April,  he  cannot  well  reach  Upper  Canada 
before  the  month  of  May  is  consumed;  it  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a crop  to  be  put  in  die  succeeding  spring ; if 
the  setders  are  dispatched  from  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  it  will  be 
the  month  of  August,  or  early  in  September,  before  they  will  arrive  in  the  colony, 
and  then  the  two  months  open  weather  before  the  winter  sets  in  is  barely  sufficient 
for  them  to  build  their  huts  to  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  succeeding  spring’s  cropping;  now  under  the 
latter  circumstances  which  are  thus  contemplated  by  the  Committee,  it  will  be 
most  asvsuredly  twelve  months  before  any  return  can  be  received  from  the  labours 
of  the  settlers.  The  Committee  distinctly  understand  that  there  are  no  lands 
whatever  in  the  British  colonies  denuded  of  wood ; the  only  districts  in  the  North 
American  hemisphere  clear  of  wood,  are  at  present  too  remote  to  furnish  a place 
of  location  for  our  emigrant  population. 

1513.  Are  there  no  &acts  of  land,  such  as  the  Americans  call  Prairies?— None 
in  the  Canadas ; the  Prairies  are  confined  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Ohio, 
and  are  not  the  most  profitably  cultivated  lands  after  all. 
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TtUon,  1514.  You  think,  therefore,  that  any  estimate  would  be  fallacious,  which  did  not 
Esq*  take  into  consideration  the  maintenance  of  tlie  settlers  for  a period  of  a year,  and 

possibly  fpr  a period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  ? — To  attempt  to  carry  on  a aettle- 

March,  ment  on  a large  scale,  without  ensuring  the  settlers  provision  for  twelve  months  at 

'■  least,  would  assuredly  be  attended  with  disappointment.  In  respect  of  the  differ- 

ence m the  expense  of  provision  mentioned  in  the  two  estimates,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  gentleman  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  beef,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  diet  proposed  for  the  settlers,  is  almost 
valueless,  whereas  provision  of  all  descriptions  in  the  Canadas  usually  sells  for 
a price  relative  to  me  producing  it;  that  is  an  advantage  which  ultimately  the 
settlers  will  profit  greatly  by.  The  second  or  third  series  oi  settlers  arrive  in  March, 
and  contribute  to  enable  the  first  established  settlers  to  pay  a large  proportion  of 
the  sum  advanced  to  their  maintenance,  by  their  purchasing  of  them  their  pro- 
ductions; but  if  provisions  remain  at  the  present  price  at  the  Cape,  1 do  not  see 
any  prospect  of  their  selling  their  surplus  to  advantt^e.  I am  so  convinced  of 
the  certainty  of  agricultural  produce  obtaining  a remunerating  price  in  the 
Canadas,  that  upon  that  I ground  my  project  for  the  repayment  for  the  provisious 
which  shall  be  advanced  to  the  settlers,  conceiving  that  if  the  government  receives 
in  kind  the  provisions  it  lends  to  the  settlers,  they  will  always  be  enabled  to  convert 
them  into  money,  if  they  are  not  disposed  to  distribute  them  among  the  new 
coming  settlers.  I will  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  Committee  my 
proposition  upon  that  subject. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same ; which  was  read,  as  follows :] 

PLAN  for  the  repayment  of  the  Provisions  furnished  to  the  Emigrants, 
after  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  location. 

Each  Family  of  five  persons  to  be  allowed  to  take  up  from  the  public 
store  provisions  for  1 5 months  (consisting  of  flour  or  meal,  pork,  and 
molasses  or  sugar,  as  in  the  Table  of  Rations)  the  quantity  being  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  emigrant,  but  not  to  exceed  in  value  40  s.  for 
each  mouth ; so  that  the  whole  supply,,  if  required, 
estimated  at  3 rations  per  diem,  including  seed  grain 
and  potatoes,  will  be  - - - - - ' f-ZO  - - 

Interest  on  30/.  at  5 percent,  for  five  years  - - - 7 10  - 

i-  37  10  - 


In  case  the  emigrant  does  not  take  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  allowance,  he  shall 
be  charged  only  witli  the  value  of  the  actual  supply. 

In  the  event  of  the  emigrant  repaying  one-half  of  the  amount  (say  1 5 /.)  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  shall  be  allowed  three  years  more  in  which  to  repay 
the  remaining  moiety,  and  the  whole  sum  thus  liquidated  shall  be  free  of  interest. 

If  he  defers  repayment  until  the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  shall  be  charged 
with  the  principal  sum  advanced,  and  the  accumulated  interest  thereon,  the  whole 
forming  a lien  on  his  estate ; and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  the  interest  on  the 
principal  {il.  io«.)  to  be  exacted,  and  payment  thereof  to  be  required  annually, 
always  subject  to  the  deduction  correspondent  to  that  portion  of  the  capital  (30  /.) 
which  he  may  repay  in  the  interval. 

The  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  to  be  made  in  produce;  viz.  pork  or 
grain  at  the  prices  fixed  for  those  articles  at  the  time  of  the  advance  being  made, 
grain  being  taken  at  its  relative  value  in  respect  to  flour  or  meal,  and  the  emigrant 
to  be  allowed  the  option  of  paying  money  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

At  the  end  of  nine  years  the  settler  shall  be  required  to  pay  20  per  cent,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  debt  (37/.  lOJ.)  end  soon  annually  until  tbe  whole  is  repaid,  which 
will  thus  be  accomplished  in  six  years. 


Table  of  Rations. 

s.  d. 

i lb.  of  flour  or  meal,  a’  - - 

- 2 f 

lb.  of  pork,  a’  - - - - 

- 2 

oz.  of  molasses  or  sugar 

- ~i 

- 5i 

Nations  allowed  for  5 persons;  viz.) 

1 man,  1 woman,  3 children  - -J 

• ^ 3 

i 3 .J  per  diem. 
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Mr.  David  Pdle^  Francis,  being  again  called  in,  delivered  in  the  following  Paper, 
which  was  read : 


ESTIMATE  for  the  Transport  from  England,  to  Algoa  Bay  and  the  Location 
within  too  miles  of  that  Port,  of  a Family  of  Emigrants,  consisting  of  two 
Adults  and  three  Children. 


Passage  out,  including  Freight,  Provisions,  Water, 

Fud  and  Birthing  ......  36  _ 

Waggon-hire  for  too  miles  -----  3 3 

2 pair  Blankets  - - - - ' - - - -15 

Furniture  and  Cooking  Utensils  - - . • 1 10 

Mechanical  Implements  | _ 

Farming  Implements  ......  j _ 

Seed  Wheat,  Maize, .Potatoes,  Garden  Seeds  - - 3 - 

1 Cow  ........  j _ 

3 Milch  Goats  - - - - - - . -12 

Six  months  Provisions,  allowing  5 lbs.  Butcher’s  meat 

per  day  for  the  Family,  and  1 d.  per  head  for  Bread 

and  Vegetables  ......  7 10 


d. 


so  Mtrch, 
1817. 


(.■  54 10  - 


N.  B.  No  allowance  is  made  for  building  a house,  as  every  man  able  to  wield 
an  axe  may  erect  a comfortable  shelter  in  three  days ; but  it  would  be  expedient 
to  allow  every  family  a tent  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  first,  to  secure  them,  in  case 
of  wet  weather. 


1515.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Felton,  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  months  provisions  in  Canada ; will  you  state 
what  are  the  circumstances  of  difierence  between  that  settlement  and  the  Cape, 
which,  in  your  judgment,  render  it  necessary  at  the  latter  to  provide  only  six  months 
provisions? — Never  having  been  in  Canada,  I cannot  spe^  to  that;  I can  speak 
only  as  to  the  Cape.  I conceive  that  if  a settler  arrives  at  a proper  season,  that  is, 
in  April,  and  b immediately  placed  upon  his  laud,  he  will  in  the  course  of  six 
months  be  able  to  raise  sufficient  to  subsist  himself. 

1516.  At  what  time  of  the  year  would  it  be  necessary  for  a settler  to  leave 
England,  to  be  located  at  an  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  landing  in  April? — 

It  would  take  about  fourteen  weeks ; I mean  from  the  port  of  embarkation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Algoa  Bay  or  to  his  location. 

1517.  You  mean  including  the  tune  necessary  for  hisbeing  settled  there? — Yes. 

1518.  In  order  to  land  at  the  end  of  AprU,  he  must  leave  England  by  the 
beginning  of  January? — ^Yes,  he  must. 

1519.  Do  you  conceive  that  tiie  risk  and  expense  accompanying  the  transport 
would  not  be  considerably  increased  by  the  necessity  of  making  a winter  passage  ? 

— No,  because  immediately  after  they  leave  England  they  get  into  fine  weather, 
and  they  would  arrive  there  in  the  summer  or  the  b^inniug  of  autumn. 

1520.  At  what  time  would  the  settler  begin  to  sow  his  seed,  so  as  to  prepare 
for  the  following  harvest? — He  might  immediately  prepare,  and  sow  the  latter  end 
of  May  and  beginning  of  June. 

1521.  What  crop  would  he  put  into  the  ground?— I should  recommend  maize. 

1522.  At  what  time  is  that  crop  reaped  at  the  Cape? — ^The  latter  end  of  August 
or  the  commencement  of  September ; I am  speaking  of  Indian  corn  or  maize,  if 
planted  at  the  time  mentioned. 

1523.  Are  there  any  impediments  in  the  nature  of  the  land  to  bringing  it  into 
immediate  cultivation  ? — None ; there  is  no  clearing  required ; the  land  is  gene- 
rally open. 

1 524.  Do  you  conceive  there  is  no  risk  or  contingency  about  the  crops,  which 
would  render  it  expedient,  on  an  average,  to  make  a greater  provision  for  the 
settlers  ?— -There  is  certainly  a risk  about  wheat  crops,  in  consequence  of  the  blight 
which  has  prevailed ; but  with  regard  to  mmze,  vegetables,  and  pumpkins,  which 
are  a great  resource  there,  there  is  no  risk,  and  there  is  little  or  no  risk  in  barley. 

1525*  Have  you  in  your  contemplation  any  particular  district  in  which  you 
should  recommend  the  settlement  of  any  number  of  emigrants  ? — If  it  is  to  be 
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Mr.  located,  I should  recommend  the  ceded  territory  between  the  Great  Fish  river  and 
D.  P.  Frmns.  Keishamma. 

' 1 526.  Are  you  well  or  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  that  country  ? — 

90  Mtrch,  j Ijggjj  gyg^  what  I consider  the  best  part  of  it. 

^ 1527.  Is  it  entirely  clear  of  timber? — Where  they  would  wish  to  grow  grain 

it  is  perfectly  so. 

1528.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring  materials  to  buQd  the  log- 
houses  for  the  settlers? — None  whatever ; such  timber  as  is  necessary  to  build  the 
description  of  houses  which  have  generally  been  built  by  the  settlers,  in  most  cases, 
grows  immediately  on  the  spot,  or  in  kloofs  or  ravines ; there  is  no  heavy  timber, 
but  in  those  situations. 

1 529.  What  are  the  sorts  of  timber? — ^There  is  a great  variety;  there  is  timber 
of  all  descriptions,  of  the  most  useful  kinds ; there  is  a yellow  wood,  which  is 
something  approaching  to  fir,  but  harder. 

1 530.  Is  ffiat  like  teak  ?— No,  there  is  no  teak ; there  are  a variety  of  hard 
woods,  stink  woods,  &c. 

1531.  Is  the  country  of  which  you  speak  well  watered? — ^Tlie  part  of  which 
I speak  is  well  watered,  probably  better  than  most  other  in  the  colony. 

1532.  Can  you  state  generally  the  extent  of  the  district? — That  district,  I con- 
ceive, contains  upwards  of  1,500,000  acres. 

1533.  All  unoccupied ? — ^Yes, all  unoccupied ; onemillion acresof  which,  Icon- 
ceive,  might  be  located  to  very  great  advantage. 

1 534.  Is  it  not  liable  to  incursions  from  the  Caffrees  ?— It  is ; it  lies  bordering 
upon  the  CaSrees ; but  I apprehend,  if  there  was  an  European  establishment 
upon  a proper  footing,  those  incursions  would  not  take  place  so  frequent. 

1535.  What  quantity  of  land  should  you  propose  to  give  to  each  settler? — The 
quantity  of  land,  I think,  should  vary  according  to  the  situation.  In  that  district 
I would  recommend  villages,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  established  ; to  give  them 
a small  portion  of  ground  to  each  family,  such  as  from  two  to  four  acres  an 
garden  ground,  and  then  for  their  cattle  should  feed  in  common,  because  it  would 
be  necessary,  perhaps,  for  them  to  be  in  a body. 

1536.  You  mean  for  the  purpose  of  protection? — Yes. 

1537.  Is  it  to  this  district  you  have  calculated  an  hundred  miles  of  waggon 
conveyance  ? — It  would  be  more  than  an  hundred  miles  to  the  part  I have  men- 
tioned. When  I made  that  calculation  it  was  with  reference  to  other  lands ; 

1 merely  made  it  as  a general  estimate. 

1538.  What  would  you  add  to  the  estimate,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
increased  distance?—!  would  add  fifty  miles,  or  thereabouts. 

1539.  Then  half  as  much  again  as  is  set  down  would  do  for  the  convey- 
ance?— Yes. 

1 540.  Is  the  nature  of  the  country  such  as,  in  the  absence  of  roads,  to  be  ea.'iily 
accessible? — Yes,  quite  so;  the  natural  roads  are  very  good,  if  they  can  be  so  called. 

1541.  Upon  what  are  the  remaining  items  of  the  expense  put  down  by  yon, 
calculated? — The  implements  I have  estimated  upon  the  prices  in  England;  the 
cow,  at  the  price  in  the  Cape. 

1 542.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  demand  for  labour  in  other  parts  of  the 
settlement  would  have  the  effect  of  drawing  away  settlers  after  their  six  months 
were  out? — I think  it  would  not  have  that  effect,  they  would  find  themselves  so 
well  off  after  an  establishmcmt  of  twelve  months,  that  they  would  not  be  induced  to 
leave. 

1543.  Would  there  be  any  inducement  in  the  high  price  of  free  labour  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape? — No,  I think  not;  this  would  be  at  a distance  of 
700  miles  from  the  Cape. 

1544.  You  have  stated,  you  thought  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
not  attack  an  European  settlement;  on  what  ground  do  you  state  that? — I found 
my  opinion  on  what  1 have  known  to  be  the  case  in  the  colony;  the  Dutch  boors, 
who  are  the  old  colonists,  and  the  natives,  have  always  lived  on  very  bad  terms ; 
but  the  natives  have  generally  shown  a di.sposition  to  be  much  more  friendly 
towards  the  English,  and  1 conceive,  with  a proper  system  adopted,  one  of  mild- 
ness and  firmness,  there  would  be  a lucrative  barter  trade  carried  on,  to  mutual 
advantage. 

•545-  Vou  tltink  with  that  system,  they  would  be  iu  no  danger? — Yes, 
that  is  my  opinion. 

1546.  Upon 
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1 546.  Upon  what  ground  have  you  made  a reduction  from  your  evidence  oh  Mr. 
Saturday,  in  the  cxpen-se  for  a family,  from  45/.  to  3d/.? — What  I mentioned  D.P.Francu. 

on  Saturday,  I then  took  at  what  was  allowed  to  tlie  settlers  when  they  went  out  ' 

n 1 830 ; they  were  fed  very  differently ; this  estimate  is  with  reference  to  M»rcb, 

Mr.  Buchanan's  plau  of  feeding  Uiem. 

1547.  Would  not  those  settlers  have  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  cloth- 
ing for  themselves? — They  would  generally  be  clothed  in  skins,  which  they  would 
tan  themselves,  suclr  as  their  sheep  and  goat  skins;  that  is  the  general  clothing  of 
the  Boors,  and  that  description  of  persons  in  the  interior. 

1548.  With  what  growth  is  the  surface  of  the  country  at  present  covered? — 

Grass  of  two  descriptions ; there  is  a sweet  and  a sour  gra.'ts. 

1549.  In  calculating  your  expense  to  the  Cape,  have  you  taken  the  same  esti- 
mate of  tire  number  of  passengers  to  the  ton,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  taken  to  the 
North  American  Colonies? — Yes. 

1550.  Do  not  you  conceive,  from  the  difference  of  climate,  they  must  make  some 
difference  in  tlie  room  allowed,  and  also  some  difference  in  tire  amount  of  pro- 
visions, which  must  be  calculated  on? — I drink  there  should  not  be  quite  so  nfany 
to  a ton  to  the  Cape  as  to  the  North  American  Colonies. 

1551.  In  making  your  calculations  as  to  the'Cape,  you  perhaps  omitted  to  take 
that  into  your  consideration? — Yes,  I did  not  think  of  that  at  the  moment;  it  is 
very  essential. 

*553.  That  would  make  some  difference  in  the  expense,  then? — Yes,  a little; 
but  not  quite  so  much  as  may  probably  be  conceived. 

1 553*  Do  you  think  as  much  provisions  per  day  would  be  necessary  in  the  pas- 
sage to  the  Cape,  as  to  the  Noi^  American  Colonies? — Yes ; and  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  vary  it,  on  account  of  climate. 


Thffnuts  Lacoste,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1554.  WHERE  do  you  reside?— At  Chertsey,  in  Smrey.  Thomas Lwotu 

1555.  Have  you  any  unemployed  poor  in  your  pariah? — Yes,  a good  many.  Esq.  ’ 

1556.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  at  what  rate  they  are  paid? — I believe 

that,  throughout  the’  winter,  we  allow  two  shillings  a head  per  week  for  a man, 

the  same  his  wife,  and  eighteen-pence  a head  for  the  children. 

' 557-  yoti  set  them  to  work  on  any  thing  ? — Yes,  we  set  them  to  digging 
gravel  and  skrccning  it,  and  breaking  stones  for  the  roads. 

1558.  Do  you  set  them  to  work  upon  that,  for  the  sake  of  employing  them,  or 
for  the  sake  of  any  material  profit? — Principally  for  the  sake  of  employing  them, 
and  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  gravelling  the  roads  ; but  those  I speak  of,  who 
are  allowed  this  money,  have  no  work  at  all.  Those  who  dig  gravel,  have  a small 
pay  from  the  parish. 

1559.  Supposing  in  that  parish  there  were  a man  and  his  wife  and  three 
children  utterly  out  of  employ  the  whole  year,  and  that  the  parish  had  to  maintain 
them  during  that  year ; what  is  the  expense  at  which  you  would  estimate  the  main- 
tenance of  that  family? — At  8j.  fid.  a week. 

1560.  You  think  it  could  not  be  done  at  less  money  than  that? — No. 

1561.  Do  you  include  lodging  in  that? — They  pay  the  rent  themselves  out  of 
that  sum. 

In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  you  estimate  the  8i.  fid.  a week  to  cover  all 
the  expenses  those  poor  occasion  to,  the  parish? — Yes,  except  in  case  of  any  par- 
ticular illness,  when  they  are  ordered  wine  by  the  surgeon.  If  it  is  a child  at  the 
breast,  they  do  not  allow  so  mucli  as  eighteen-pence  a week  for  that 

1563.  Supposing  a proposition  were  to  be  made  to  your  parish,  of  removing 
any  of  the  poor  unemployed  families,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  parish,  from  a sense  of  your  own  interests,  to  consent,  for  ten 
years  to  an  annuity  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  a yrar,  if  tlie  consequence  was  to  get 
rid  of  each  pauper  family  absolutely  ? — I should  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1 564.  You  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  circumstance  of  charging  the  parish  ratc.s 
wilh  a certain  annuity  for  ten  years,  would  not  induce  the  parish  to  hesitate,  inas- 
much as  tho.se  paupens  might  be  employed  elsewhere,  or  leave  the  parish,  or  find 
employment  within  the  parish,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  r — No,  1 mink  the  parish 
would  be  glad  to  pay  eight  or  ten  pounds  during  die  term  of  years  mentioned,  in 
•order  to  get  rid  of  them. 

1565.  You  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  proprietors,  or  those  interested  in  the 
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Tkmea  Lacotu,  subject  of  parochial  rates  in  the  parish  in  which  you  reside,  would  consent  wUlinely 
to  charge  their  parish  rates  with  eight  or  ten  pounds  for  several  years,  provided 

' * the  paupers  were  removed,  in  a satisfactory  manner,  where  they  would  be  likely 

so  March,  jq  succeed,  and  if  Aey  were  deprived  by  law  of  the  power  of  ever  again  being 
chargeable  to  that  parish  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it,  provided  there  is  a law  to  enable 
diem  to  do  it 

1 566.  You  do  not  apprehend  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  raising  the  money, 

provided  the  parish  rates  were  appropriated  to  the  repayment  ? — There  would  be 
no  difficu^  at  if  there  were  legal  facilities. 

1567.  From  your  general  knowledge  upon  those  subjects,  do  you  conceive  that 
parishes  similarly  circumstanced  would  generally  be  disposed  to  do  the  same 

I should  really  think  so ; there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

1 568.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  advantages  which  might  be  looked  to  in  removing 
to  a British  colony,  were  explained  to  the  paupers,  some  families  would  be  induced 
to  make  the  experiment?-  -I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1569.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  lower  orders  of  people,  do  you  know  any 
men  who  are  now  making  great  efforts  to  avoid  becoming  burdensome  to  the 
parish  ? — Yes ; I know  there  are  in  our  parish  several  who  have  too  much  pride, 
if  I may  call  it  so,  to  become  so,  and  who,  though  they  are  greatly  distressed, 
still  keep  themselves  from  the  parish. 

1570.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  description  of  labourers  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  winter  endeavour  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  find 
masters,  rather  than  throw  themselves  on  the  parish  ? — Yes,  certainly  there  are. 

1571.  Do  those  persons  reside  in  the  workhouse  or  in  cottages? — In  cottages. 

1572.  What  would  become  of  those  cottages  if  those  persons  were  removed  ? — 

I do  not  know ; there  are  a great  many  that  are  mere  mud  cottages,  not  of  any  value, 
which  if  uninhabited  woula  fall  down  within  the  course  of  a very  few  months. 

1573.  Would  they  be  prevented  being  occupied  by  other  persons  ? — I dare  say 
there  are  a great  many  which  have  been  built  on  the  parish  land  by  permission,  and 
which  would  be  pulled  down  by  the  parish. 

1 574.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  law  of  settlement,  would  it  be  possible  for  a 
poor  married  man  to  come  into  that  parish  and  obtain  a settlement? — No,  for  the 
rent  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  it. 

1575.  What  is  the  population  of  your  parish? — Between  four  and  five  thousand. 

1576.  How  many  families  having  settlemente  are  now  in  the  permanent  receipt 
of  two  and  twenty  pounds  a year  from  your  parish  ? — I really  do  not  know  how 
many. 

1 577.  Are  there  many  families  in  the  parish  of  Chertsey  who  are  wholly  on  Hie 
parish,  except  during  a few  weeks  in  harvest  ? — Yes,  there  are  several  families. 

1578.  How  many  families,  except  during  the  harvest,  live  exclusively  upon  the 
parochial  fund  ?— 1 cannot  state  the  nhmber,  but  I can  state  that  we  pay  to  people 
of  this  description  about  1 1 ol.  on  an  average,  monthly. 

1579.  How  long  has  tlus  been  the  case  ? — I should  think  for  seven  or  eight  years 
about  ffie  same  as  it  is  now. 

1 580.  Have  you  a select  vestry  in  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

1581.  Have  you  apoor-house  in  your  parish? — Yes. 

1582.  How  many  paupers  is  it  capable  of  containing? — The  most  that  ever  I 
remember  in  it  were  128;  we  have  now  65  in  it ; the  last  time  we  let  it,  we  let  the 
whole  by  the  bead  at  $#.  6rf.  per  week  per  head,  but  the  select  vestry  have  just 
made  up  their  accounts,  and  they  find  it  has  cost  them  under  their  own  manage- 
ment 3«.  1 d. 

1583.  You  say  you  pay  to  an  able-bodied  man  and  his  wife  2S.  a week,  and  the 
children  1 s.  6rf.  a week  ; what  does  it  cost  in  your  poor-house? — 3j.  1 d. 

1 584.  Are  they  let? — No,  not  now ; they  were  at  3^.  6</.  per  head,  but  now  the 
select  vestry  have  taken  completely  the  management  of  it,  and  they  have  reduced  it 
to  35.  id. 

1585.  You  never  exercised  the  full  legal  authority  of  refusing  relief  to  any 
pauper  except  in  the  poor-house? — No,  I believe  not. 

1586.  Has  your  pauper  population  increased  of  late  years? — I think  our  out- 
pensioners,  as  we  call  them,  are  much  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  eight  or  nine 
years ; the  number  in  the  poor-house  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

1587.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  parish  would  consider  that  though  no 
family  in  the  parish  purhap.s  was  chargeable  absolutely  the  whole  year,  great  relief 

would 
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would  arise  from  tlie  removal  of  a certaia  number  of  families,  and  the  condition  of 
those  who  remain  would  be  improved  by  it  ? — I should  conceive  so  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  labourers  we  nave ; we  never  know  the  want  of  a man,  even  in 
hay  or  harvest ; we  have  always  as  many  as  we  want. 

1588.  Can  you  state  the  rental  in  your  parish? — I think  somewhere  about 
20,000/.  or  from  that  to  22,000/. 

1589.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  general  outgoing  for  the  whole  of  your  parish? 
— Last  year  it  was  about  3,000  /. 

1 590.  In  the  proposition  which  has  been  made  to  you,  it  is  necessary  you  should 
mark,  that  no  emigrants  would  be  removed  who  were  not  able-bodied  and  within  • 
certain  ages,  and  capable  of  making  settlers ; are  you  of  opinion  that  would  prevent 
the  parish  coming  into  the  proposition  ? — 1 think  not. 

1591.  Are  not  the  people  who  are  supported  in  the  poor-house  generally  the 
most  idle  ? — Generally. 

1 592.  Wliat  is  the  distribution  of  land  in  your  parish,  is  it  in  large  properties 
or  small  ? — The  largest  landholder  in  the  parish  is  the  Crown,  and  next  to  that 
Mr.  Holme  Sumner;  and  others  have  large  properties  in  the  parish. 

1 593.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  efficient  control  in  the  hands  of  the  parish, 
and  that  that  control  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  conceive  it  more  Uieir  interest 
to  diminish  the  poor  rates  than  to  receive  a rent  for  their  cottages  ? — I think  there 
are  many  persons  who  would  not  care  about  the  parish  as  long  as  they  got  their 
rents ; with  us  we  make  it  a rule  never  to  pay  any  rent  for  a cottage. 

1594.  What  is  the  rent  of  your  cottages? — Generally  from  four  pounds  to  six. 

1 595.  How  is  it  possible  that  a man  who  gets  but  eight  and  sixpence  a week  can 
pay  that  rent? — Very  ofren  they  do  not  pay  it  at  all,  I believe. 

1.596.  Are  any  of  those  houses  which  are  occupied  by  paupers,  the  property 
of  members  of  the  select  vestry  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

1 597.  Is  the  number  considerable  ? — I cannot  say  whether  the  number  is 
considerable. 

1598.  Do  you  think  that  the  members  of  the  select  vestry  who  hold  cottages, 
would  be  induced  to  reject  this  proposition,  by  the  interst  they  have  in  letting  their 
cottages  ? — Certainly  not. 

1 599.  Is  it  possible  for  a married  poor  man  to  obtain  a settlement  by  any  means 
coming  into  the  parish  and  occupying  one  of  those  cottages? — No,  certainly  not, 
unless  (which  is  done  sometimes)  he  occupies  two  or  three  for  the  purpose  of  occu- 
pying to  the  extent  of  ten  pounds  a year,  to  make  himself  a parishioner ; I know 
that  at  the  time  when  bread  and  provisions  were  so  high,  we  behaved  much  better 
to  the  poor  of  our  parish  than  the  neighbouring  parishes,  in  consequence  of  which 
we  had  a great  many  parishioners  made  in  our  parish. 

1 600.  Was  not  that  previous  to  Mr.  Bourne’s  Act,  which  made  the  whole  of  the 
rental  necessary  to  be  in  the  same  parish? — Yes,  it  appears  it  was ; I refer  to 
a period  about  twelve  years  ago. 

1601.  In  the  event  of  any  family  coming  into  your  parish,  and  occupying 
a cottage,  and  not  being  a parishioner,  and  requiring  parochial  relief,  would  not 
the  parish  instandy  remove  them  ? — Yes. 

1602.  You  have  stated,  tliat  the  average  rate  which  the  paupers  are  paid  in  your 
parish,  for  a man  and  his  wife  and  three  children,  is  8«.  f>d.  a week,  and  that  he 
pays  as  well  as  he  can  his  rent? — Yes. 

1603.  Do  you  know  in  what  condition  of  life  those  paupers  live? — ^They  live 
very  badly ; many  of  them  get  nothing  but  bread  and  potatoes. 

1604.  Do  they  get  tea?— Yes,  they  almost  always  get  tea. 

1605.  Do  they  make  out  their  rent  by  taking  lodgers? — When  tlie  house  is 
large  enough ; but  a great  many  of  diem  have  got  little  mud  cottages  of  their  own. 

1606.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the  tea-son  why  in  the  poor-house 
a greater  expense  appears  to  be  incurred,  than  when  the  poor  are  relieved  in  their 
own  houses? — No ; except  that,  perhaps,  a man  who  is  out  of  the  poor-house  may 
occasionally  earn  sixpence  or  a shilling;  and  one  thing  is,  that  we  wish  more  of 
these  people  to  come  into  the  house  than  be  employed  out  uf  it. 

1607.  What  has  been  the  greatest  number  of  persons  receiving  parish  relief  at 
any  time  within  the  last  two  years? — I do  not  know. 

1608.  Are  wages  paid  out  of  the  rates  in  your  parish? — No,  not  now;  they 
were  formerly. 


noma*  Laeotte, 
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Mr.  James  Taylor,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

Mr.  i6oi).  WHERE  do  you  reside? — At  Feltliam,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

James  Taylor.  i6io.  Are  you  Overseer  of  the  poof? — Yes. 

' i6u.  Is  there  a select  vestry  ? — No,  it  is  an  open  vestry,  i am  assistant 

ao  March,  overseer. 

1612.  Have  you  a great  many  unemployed  poor? — We  have  had  during  the 
winter ; ours  is  a .small  parish,  it  consists  only  of  two  or  three  thousand ; we  have 
had  a great  deal  of  want  of  labour  for  the  last  two  winters,  more  particularly 
owing  to  a good  deal  of  vegetable  being  cultivated  in  oar  parish  for  the  markets 
in  London ; there  has  been  generally  a want  of  labonrers  in  the  summer  time, 
which  has  been  supplied  from  other  parishes,  but  in  the  winter  we  are  generally 
very  short  of  employment  for  our  labourers. 

1613.  What  is  the  principle  on  which  you  pay  your  unemployed  poor  ? — When 
any  come  out  to  the  parish  for  employment  or  relief,  they  are  generally  referred 
by  myself,  as  overseer,  to  the  surveyor  of  the  roads  for  employment,  and  if  he 
cannot  give  them  employment  I am  obliged  to  give  them  relief.  If  it  is  a single 
man,  they  do  not  always  give  them  a shilling  a day ; for  working  on  the  highways, 
or  for  digging  the  gravel  and  mending  the  roads,  it  maybe  five  shillings  a week; 
if  be  has  a wife,  he  has  a shilling  a day ; if  he  has  a wife  and  one  child,  he  has 
seven  shillings  a week  ; if  he  has  a wife  and  two  children,  he  has  eight  shillings ; 
if  he  has  a wife  and  three  children,  he  has  nine  shillings,  and  so  on  to  any  number 
they  have ; there  are  one  or  two  with  six  children,  who  have  twelve  shillings  a 
week ; that  is  about  what  we  generally  give  to  common  labourers. 

1614.  Do  those  men  work,  that  are  so  put  upon  the  roads  or  the  gravel  pits  ?— 
They  do  not  earn  even  the  money  they  get  of  the  surveyor,  in  the  general  way ; they 
get  into  a low  degraded  way,  and  seem  as  if  they  did  not  care  whether  they  did 
it  or  not,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  get  them  even  to  do  that;  if  we 
were  to  have  this  gravel  dug  by  the  load,  at  the  price  of  sixpence  a load,  I think 
the  parish  would  get  more  loads  done  for  the  money  than  they  would  by  giving 
them  a shilling  a day. 

1615.  Except  during  the  month  of  harvest,  you  have  not  the  same  families  always 
on  the  parish  ? — We  have  two  or  three,  ours  being  a small  parish,  who  have  been 
so  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  just  going  out  at 
baymaking,  and  continuing  off  till  the  harvest,  and  then  returning  again  to  the 
pit ; and  we  have  been  so  full  of  these  kind  of  hands  during  the  winter,  that  we 
came  to  a resolution  this  year  not  to  have  any  gravel  carried  on  by  carts,  but  to 
wheel  it  on  by  hand. 

1 6 ! 6.  For  how  many  miles  ?— Our  parish,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  very  nearly 
three  miles. 

1617.  Why  do  not  those  hands,  who  you  say  are  on  the  parish  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve,  get  into  the  gardens  in  tlie  summer  ? — There  are  some  who  may  do 
80  for  a little  while ; there  are  some  who  do  not  get  emplo)Tnent,  owing  to  their 
deficiency  of  character ; and  it  gets  into  a kind'of  settled  opinion,  that  in  a parish 
of  this  kind,  the  men,  after  they  have  been  on  the  parish  in  tliis  kind  of  way  for 
some  time,  get  naturally  indolent,  and  then  they  could  not  get  recommended ; 
people  will  not  employ  men  who  have  been  a good  while  on  the  parish,  they  sup- 
pose they  get  into  an  idle  habit,  and  careless  about  every  thing. 

1618.  How  many  cottages  do  you  pay  the  rent  of.' — We  have  belonging  to  the 
parish,  as  parish  property,  thirteen  rooms  or  bouses.  Men  who  have  three  chil- 
dren seem  to  think  tney  have  a kind  of  right  to  a room  in  the  parish,  that  it  gives 
them,  by  custom,  a kind  of  right 

1 61 9.  For  how  many  cottages  do  you  pay  rent  in  addition  ? — It  comes  to  about 
5o7.  a year  at  2«.  a week,  that  would  be  about  ten. 

1 620.  At  what  would  you  estimate  tlie  expense  of  a family,  of  a man,  a woman, 
and  three  children,  who  were  out  of  employment  all  the  year,  and  whom  the  parish 
were  obliged  to  support,  and  for  whose  work  there  was  no  real  demand? — We 
have  no  such  case  as  that,  but  I can  easily  state  what  it  would  come  to ; we  should 
allow  a man  and  his  wife  five  shillings,  and  for  every  child  they  had  they  would 
be  allowed  one  additional  shilling  or  eighteen  pence ; the  larger  number  they  have 
got  the  smaller  is  the  allowance  made,  becau.'e  they  are  messing  together. 

1621.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Lacoste  mention  the  idea  he  entertains  of  the 
probable  inclination  of  the  parish  of  Chertsey  to  agree  to  remove  some  of  the 
pauper  families ; have  you  any  families  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  on 

sunilar 
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similar  terns? — There  are  several  of  them  I think  it  would  be  economical  and 
politic  to  remove,  and  veiy  desirable  for  the  individuals,  if  they  were  placed  in  the 

circumstances  which  have  been  represented. 

1632.  Do  you  think  the  vestry  of  your  parish  would  be  disposed  to  charge  their 
rates  with  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  a year,  for  ten  years,  to  get  rid  absolutely  and 
for  ever  of  families  in  the  proportion  of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children,  tor 
every  eight  or  ten  pounds  so  mortgaged? — It  is  veiy  difficult  for  a man  to  give  the 
mind  of  the  parish.  I believe  that  most  people  who  know  much  about  vestries, 
know  there  are  widely  different  opinions,  as  men  are  differently  situated ; some  are 
proprietors  and  occupiers,  another  is  only  a proprietor  of  a small  property,  another 
is  a large  occupier  and  no  proprietor  at  all,  and  their  interests  operate  differently 
on  their  minds ; one  farmer  has  a lease  about  to  expire,  and  he  does  not  care  if 
the  rates  run  up  a little,  for  he  can  make  a better  bargain  with  his  landlord ; on 
tlie  other  hand,  another  has  just  made  his  llease  afresh  for  21  years,  “Now,  he 
says,  we  must  be  most  rigidly  economical  and  these  things  make  people  speak 
differently  in  a vestry,  accordingly  to  their  different  situations. 

1623.  You,  as  overseer,  are  enabled  probably  to  represent,  in  some  degree,  the 
feelings  of  the  parish ; what  do  you  say  about  the  propriety  of  consenting  to  these 
terms  r — ^This  plan,  as  stated  to  me  by  an  honourable  member  of  the  Committee, 

I think  is  one  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  people  (I  was  going  to  say  interested;  in  the 
parish,  and  likewise  of  the  poor  themselves;  a very  good  one,  both  in  point  of 
policy  and  in  point  of  utility.  I will  say,  as  overseer,  there  are  some  people  who 
say,  “ 1 have  got  no  work  and  no  money leaving  out  of  consideration  those  who 
are  not  able,  we  cannot  give  tliera  work,  we  must  employ  them.  There  are  many 
who  would  rather  live  a dog’s  life,  hungry  and  easy,  than  stick  to  work  and  have 
something  more ; those  I call  the  lower  order — the  destitute  almost.  There  are 
two  descriptions  of  poor ; I distinguish  them  by  the  profligate  and  the  industrious 
poor.  There  is  one  man  becomes  poor  by  a wanton  expenditure,  when  he  earns 
money ; be  will  earn  money  in  the  summer  to  a considerable  amount,  and  spend  it 
every  Saturday  night;  this  very  individual  in  the  winter  has  got  notliing,  and  he 
comes  to  the  overseer,  and  the  overseer  is  obliged  to  relieve  him,  and  he  is  actually 
taking  the  rates  of  men  who  have  been  earning  less  than  he  has.  The  law  of 
England  does  not  enable  us  to  inquire  how  a man  has  become  poor,  but  if  he  is 
poor  he  must  be  relieved.  But  in  a vestry  tliere  are  diflerent  people,  and  different 
ways  of  thinking;  there  are  some  who  would  oppose  the  thing,  and  those 
perhaps  after  a time  would  fall  into  it ; but,  speaking  my  own  mind,  I think  it  is 
the  best  thing  which  could  be  done ; it  is  permanent  relief ; it  is  good  to  the 
landed  interest,  because  it  may  prevent  their  property  falling,  which  as  the  poor 
rales  rise  most  decrease  in  value,  because,  if  a landlord  lets  his  estate  to  a farmer, 
he  lets  it  for  a given  number  of  years ; in  the  course  of  that  time  tlie  poor  rate 
may  become  double ; at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  says  the  tenant,  “ I shall  not 
give  you  above  so  much  rent  in  future.”  I was  talking  with  a principal  farmer  in 
our  neighbourhood  yesterday,  who  told  me  that  the  poor  rate  upon  his  land  was 
ten  shillings  an  acre. 

1624.  Have  you  not  a manufactory  in  your  parish  ? — Yes,  flax  spinning. 

1625.  There  is  some  idea,  that  if  some  of  those  families  were  to  be  removed 
where  a manufactory  exists,  like  your  flax  manufactory,  by  taking  apprentices 
whenever  there  was  a demand  for  hands,  the  gap  would  be  immediately  filled  up ; 
can  you  state  what  has  been  the  practice  at  Feltnam? — We  have  been  very  much 
increased  in  our  poor’s  rates  of  late  ; the  fact  is,  that  we  had  four  eighteen-penny 
rates  last  year ; our  disbursements  have  been  years  ago  as  high  as  they  will  be 
this  year.  With  respect  to  the  apprentices,  as  I said  before,  our  burthen  has  been 
increased  by  that,  no  doubt,  for,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  occupiers  of  those 
mills  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a large  number  of  apprentices  from  the  different 
workhouses  in  London  and  in  the  country ; they  would  send  a cart,  and  bring  ten 
or  twelve  at  a time,  at  5 f.  a head,  and  they  would  in  forty  days  become  settled  in 
our  parish  ; our  overseers  took  those  on  the  paiish,  and  relieved  them,  which  was 
wrong ; being  acquainted  with  apprenticing,  1 objected  to  that,  I would  not  relieve 
any  of  them  during  tlie  time  they  were  apprentices ; I threw  a great  many  back 
upon  their  masters,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  tliat  the  present  proprietors  of 
the  mills  will  not  take  any  apprentices  at  all,  they  had  been  so  loaded  with  them. 
There  is  a gentleman,  that  left  die  manufactory  six  or  eight  years  ago,  he  had  a 
. number  of  apprentices ; I have  sent  him  a dozen  or  fourteen ; I have  told  them  to 
go  to  him  for  relief  as  their  master,  because  their  apprenticeships  were  not  out  It 
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Mr.  is  very  well  known  by  the  Committee,  that  a man  takes  his  apprentice  in  the  same 
Jamt4  Tailor,  he  does  his  wife,  for  better  for  worse,  and  he  must  maintain  him  for  seven 

' years ; this  being  the  case,  has  so  far  kept  doivn  our  expenses ; but  then  we  feel 

10  March.  fljg  effect  of  that  which  has  been  done  several  years  ago,  and  that  makes  our  rates 
higher  than  in  the  surrounding  parishes. 

1626.  The  obliging  tlie  masters  of  manufactories  to  keep  their  apprentices  dur- 
ing the  seven  years,  has  had  the  etfect  of  restraining  them  in  taking  apprentices? — 
Yes,  the  manner  in  which  they  get  their  hands  now  is  different ; tliey  hire  children 
to  attend  the  spinning  machines,  and  it  is  done  by  children  and  overlookers ; one 
man  looks  after  seven  or  eight  or  ten  children ; Aey  take  them  now  by  the  week 
from  the  surrounding  parishes,  some  from  our  parish  and  some  from  others,  so 
that  we  have  our  share  in  the  benefit  of  it;  they  pay  them  from  half  a crown  a 
week  to  six  shillings. 

1627.  So  that  if  any  accident  should  befall  any  of  those  children,  or  the  works 
should  stop,  the  children  go  back  to  their  parishes? — If  the  trade  is  very  dull  and 
heavy,  tliey  pay  off  their  hands,  and  send  them  back  again ; and  those  they  have 
taken  lately  from  the  workhouses  in  London,  they  send  back  again ; the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  parish  officers  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  liera. 

1628.  The  effect  of  that  in  the  parish  of  Feltham  has  been  to  restrain  masters 
from  taking  apprentices  ?— Y es ; the  proprietors  tell  me  they  have  taken  no  appren- 
tices, male  or  female,  lately ; they  have  bad  sixty  apprentices  at  a lime  within  these 
seven  years. 

1629.  Do  you  think  those  degraded  paupers,  whom  you  call  profligate,  would 
be  ready  to  go  to  Canada,  and  commence  clearing  land  ? — They  are  not  so  likely 
as  Uiose  I should  call  the  industrious  poor,  and  I do  not  think  they  would  be  likely 
to  succeed  so  well.  I believe  there  are  a number  of  industrious  poor  in  our  parish, 
and  men  who  would  put  up  with  a great  deal  of  privation  to  keep  off  the  parish. 

*630.  Those  who  would  be  willing  to  go  are  not  those  who  are  now  receiving 
parish  relief? — I am  not  alluding  to  any  who  do  not  receive  parish  relief;  some 
receive  it  by  way  of  their  rent  being  paid,  some  by  way  of  clothing,  some  at  par- 
ticular times  of  the  year,  in  the  winter,  and  so  on. 

1631.  Would  the  emigration  of  those  respectable  and  industrious  paupers  relieve 
you  from  the  necessity  of  supporting  those  of  a different  character? — I can  hardly 
tell  that ; it  would  certainly  make  way  for  their  having  more  employ. 

1632.  Would  they  take  advantage  of  the  means  of  employ? — They  might,  on 
some  particular  occasions ; but  it  is  rather  doubtful  what  would  be  tlie  eflect  of  it 
upon  them. 

1 633.  In  your  parish  you  would  not  think  of  sending  out  any  that  you  did  not 
think  the  parish  would  gain  from  the  sending  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1634.  Would  those  by  the  sending  of  whom  your  parish  would  gain  the  most, 
be  those  who  would  be  willing  to  go  ? — A great  deal  depends  upon  how  you  can 
state  the  case  to  them,  for  Englishmen  and  the  generality  of  the  lower  orders  are 
very  much  attached  to  their  country ; though  under  a certain  degree  of  privation, 
they  are  so  attached  to  the  soil,  and  so  tender  of  being  sent  out,  they  will  say.  We 
will  not  be  transported.  The  idea  of  being  transported  to  America  has  lost  ground 
now,  because  the  convicts  are  sent  to  different  parts,  otherwise  the  very  name  of  it 
would  frighten  a great  many ; but  I believe  that  when  once  the  prejudice  of  the 
poor  people  and  the  interest  of  people  in  the  parish  is  got  over  re.specting  this 
plan,  it  will  be  a very  benefleial  one,  and  one  that  will  be  followed  up,  and  that 
there  will  be  even  a desire  to  go  upon  that  plan ; but  it  takes  a length  of  time  to 
get  over  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

* 635.  You  stated,  that  there  are  a number  of  houses  for  which  you  pay  at  the 
rate  of2^.  a week,  besides  your  own;  to  what  description  of  people  do  they 
belong? — A man  that  has  built  a number  of  little  low  huts  like  cabins,  on  specu- 
lation ; they  belong  mostly  to  one  individual,  who  has  got  perhaps  seven  or  eight 
and  twenty  altogether. 

1636.  Do  they  pay  parish  rates?— 0 yes;  we  allow  them  to  compound  for 
so  many  being  full  at  a time ; the  overseer  goes  about  four  times  a year,  and  he 
hardly  ever  finds  them  occupied  by  the  same  persons. 

1637.  Tlje  rent  at  present  derived  from  those  cottages  is  a much  greater  abject 
to  the  owner  than  any  reduction  in  the  poors  rates? — Yes  ; those  cottages  are  in 
tlie  hands  of  one  man ; he  built  them  on  speculation ; he  turned  bfickliiycr  and 
carpenter  and  all,  and  built  them. 

• 1638.  K 
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1638.  If  the  persons  wlio  are  now  inhabiting  those  cottages  were  removed  by 
this  system  of  emigration,  have  you  anv  means  of  preventing  their  being  611ed 
again  ? — No,  not  of  preventing  that,  for  there  are  many  not  occupied  by  the  poor  of 
onr  parish. 

1 039.  Have  you  any  persons  whom  you  relieve,  residing  in  other  parishes  ? — 

0 yes ; we  have  no  workhouse ; we  relieve  families  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  shilling  a week. 

1 640.  They  are  persons  for  whom  you  have  no  room  at  home  ? — No,  our  poor- 
houses  are  all  full ; tlicy  always  fill,  and  we  pay  rent  for  ten  more. 

1641.  Do  you  consider  that  those  persons  so  relieved  in  other  parishes  are 
relieved  by  you  at  a cheaper  rate  tlian  if  you  had  them  at  home  ? — I cannot  say ; 
we  have  no  workhouse  in  our  parish. 

1642.  Do  you  conceive  that  persons  whom  you  relieve  in  other  parishes,  you 
relieve  at  a cheaper  rate  than  if  they  were  in  tiie  houses  in  your  own  parish  ? — 
We  relieve  tliem  on  a small  scale ; we  give  them  half-a-crown ; there  is  here  and 
there  a very  infirm  person  who  has  had  three  shillings,  and  some  few  three  and 
sixpence. 

1643.  Are  there  any  persons  now  living  in  a distant  parish,  to  whom  you  pay 
a certain  sum,  to  prevent  their  coming  home,  and  throwing  themselves  upon  you 
altogether? — Those  are  mostly  widows  and  children;  there  is  one  very  infirm  man 
at  Reading  that  we  pay  to. 

1644.  Are  there  any  persona  belonging  to  your  parish  of  this  description,  per- 
sons living  in  a distant  parish,  who  gain  a certain  quantity  of  employment  there, 
and  to  whom  you  pay  a certain  sum  of  relief  to  prevent  their  coming  home  to  you, 
and  throwing  themselves  altogether  upon  you? — ^There  is  a man  and  his  wife  at 
Reading,  to  whom  we  allow  zs.  a ^veek,  and  he  has  got  three  children. 

1645.  Do  you  conceive  that  if  that  person  knew  there  were  houses  in  your 
parish  vacant,  he  would  be  likely  to  come  home  to  his  own  parish,  and  thereby 
become  chargeable  to  you  altogether? — No,  he  works  in  a silk  manufactory  at 
Reading,  and  he  has  a boy,  who  is  capable  of  doing  a little ; he  b very  infirm ; we 
went  down  once  to  see  him  ; we  made  tltis  allowance,  because,  from  his  ailing  state 
of  health  and  tluit  of  his  wife,  and  one  child  they  bad  got  not  being  competent, 
we  thought  that  they  ought  to  receive  an  allowance. 

1646.  If  he  were  to  come  home,  and  put  himself  into  one  of  those  cottages 
belonging  to  'this  proprietor  in  your  parish,  what  should  you  tlien  allow  him  ? — If 
he  was  at  home,  we  should  find  him  some  work ; owing  to  the  state  of  the  man’s 
health,  we  could  not  set  him  to  wheel  gravel ; if  we  were  to  cease  to  allow  him  the 
two  shillings  a week,  Reading  would  remove  him  immediately. 

1647.  If  he  were  removed  from  Reading  to  your  parish,  what  would  he  then 
cost? — I believe  he  has  three  shillings  a week;  we  have  no  work  he  could  do;  if 
he  was  employed  on  the  roads,  the  surveyor  would  allow  him  a shilling  a day,  and 

1 should  have  to  make  up  the  amount ; the  surveyor  would  pay  him  six  shillings  a 
week,  I should  pay  him  three  shillings,  making  nine  shillings  a week. 

1648.  When  you  say  you  pay  those  people  at  this  rate,  do  you  pay  the  rent 
besides? — Yes,  for  most  of  them,  not  all;  there  are  about  three  or  four  and 
twenty  families  that  we  want  rooms  for,  they  are  mostly  the  men  who  are  out  of 
work. 

1649.  The  persons  for  whom  you  pay  those  rents,  are  in  the  receipt  of  nine 
shillings  a week  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  have  their  rents  paid  for  them  ?— 
Yes. 
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1650.  Is  there  any  other  mode  of  gaining  a settlement  except  apprenticeship? 
—Yes,  a yearly  servitude;  we  get  an  increase  in  tliat  kind  of  way;  there  are 
farmers  who  go  to  country  fairs  round  about,  sometimes  as  low  down  as  Reading, 
and  hire  their  servants  from  the  country;  owing  to  their  getting  a little  more  money 
near  London,  they  get  their  servants  rather  cheaper : When  they  have  served  a 
year,  they  gain  a settlement,  then  after  they  have  been  for  a year  or  two,  they  want 
to  go  on  their  own  hands ; they  do  not  get  so  high  wages  lotyer  down,  and  that  is 
an  inducement  to  them  to  leave,  and  that  brings  on‘a  good  deal  of  burthen  on  the 
parish. 

1651.  It  b for  the  interest  of  a farmer  to  go  and  get  his  labourers  from  a 
distance,  in  order  to  obtain  tliem  cheaper  ?— Y es,  and  they  do  that. 

1652.  Have  you  seen  this  year  the  way  in  which  the  poor  of  Merton  are  em- 
ployed?— Yes,  I had  occasion  to  go  to  Merton,  and  I walked  from  Kingston  to 
Merton ; in  going  up  a lane,  called  Combe-lane,  1 saw  a quantity  of  people,  eight 
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or  nine,  wheeling  gravel  along  ihe  road,  two  or  three  in  a company,  with  each  of 
them  a barrow ; 1 expected  I should  see  it  shot  down  shortly,  but  I went  on  from. 
Combe  Wood  Warren  to  Merton,  that  is  three  miles,  and  there  I found  them  shoot- 
ing the  gravel  down  by  the  side  of  the  road.  I had  to  come  back,  and  I thought 
I would  inquire  how  they  paid  for  labour,  as  we  had  men  employed  in  wheeling 
gravel;  I asked  one  of  them,  “You  seem  to  be  heavily  laden,  my  man,  (two 
bushels  of  gravel  in  the  barrow  is  a heavy  load,)  how  do  you  manage  this.”  “ I 
have  three-pence  a bushel  to  wheel  it  three  milts  ; I take  two  bushels  at  a time, 
that  makes  six-pence.”  Then  they  could  go  twice  a-day,  if  they  would  let  them ; 
but  the  single  men  they  would  not  permit  to  go  twice  a-day,  they  went  twice  one 
day,  and  once  the  other ; the  mamed  men  went  twice.  I thought  it  the  tightest 
fit  of  labour  1 ever  saw,  to  wheel  two  bushels  of  gravel  that  distance ; our  men  do 
not  wheel  one. 


Mr.  James  Homewood,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


1653.  WHERE  do  you  reside? — At  Headcore,  near  Maidstone,  in  Kent. 

1654.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  paupers  from  tliat  parish  having  been  sent 
outto  America? — Yes. 

1655.  Have  you  a statement  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  sent?— 

I have ; I took  it  out  of  the  parish  book  yesterday. 

1656.  It  appears  by  this  paper,  that  eighty  persons  w’ere  sent  from  your  parish? 
—Yes. 

1657.  Did  you  give  those  persons  money  to  take  them  to  the  ship?— We 
agreed  on  a sum  which  we  supposed  it  would  cost  tliem,  and  that  they  would  have 
a trifle  of  money  in  their  pockets  when  they  arrived  in  America. 

1 658.  Do  you  find  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  emigrate? — Yes, 
we  have  several  men  who  wish  to  go  now. 

1 659.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  those  people  who  have 
arrived? — Yes,  they  have  all  done  well ; cone  of  them  wish  to  come  back. 

1660.  You  applied  those  sums  from  the  parish  rates? — Yes;  a part  of  fiie 
money  we  have  borrowed ; we  owe  now  about  a hundred  and  seventy  pounds  out 
of  that  sum ; but  we  have  called  a vestry,  and  taken  the  general  opimon  of  the 
parish ; if  there  is  only  one  objection  we  cannot  do  it,  but  we  have  never  met  with 
an  objection ; those  persons  who  now  wish  to  go,  we  have  objections  against,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  send  them. 

1661.  What  is  the  total  number  you  have  sent? — Eighty,  I think. 

1662.  Have  you  found  an  advantage  in  the  reduction  of  your  rates? — Yes, 
it  am>ears  by  that  paper  1 have  given  in,  but  not  so  much  as  I expected  it  should. 

1663.  Were  those  persons  all  paupers  chargeable  upou  the  parish? — They  were, 
all  of  them. 

1664.  What  i.s  the  eftect  produced  upon  your  parish  rates  by  their  removal? — 

In  the  year  iS23,we  raisrf  2,308/.  3</.;  in  the  year  following,  1824, we 

raised  2,025/.;  in  the  year  18-25,  we  raised  1,925/.  64.  irf. ; and  the  present  year 
ia  1,919/.  i6«. 

1665.  Have  you  every  year  been  incurring  an  expense  in  the  conveyance  of 
persons  to  Canada? — Yes,  we  owe  nowiyo/.all  the  rest  has  been  paid;  we  took 
down  what  those  people  had,  cost  us  for  some  time  back,  a year  back,  and  we  con- 
cluded we  would  borrow  the  money  and  pay  off  the  sum  which  they  had  cost  us, 
calculating  that  there  was  no  reason  to  think  but  that  fiiey  would  cost  us  as  much 
if  we  kept  them  at  home. 

1666.  At  what  did  you  estimate  the  payments  to  those  people? — Sometimes 
they  cost  a great  deal  of  money,  sometimes  they  cost  us  a.little  less ; one  of  those 
persons,  Edward  Chambers,  cost  us  sixteen  shillings  a week  for  some  time  before 
he  went.  The  criterion  to  judge  of  the  expense  would  be,  to  take  the  cases  of 
Chambers  and  Morgan  and  me  otliera,  who  had  not  any  thing  of  tlieir  own ; they 
were  sent  entirely  at  the  pari.sh  expense ; several  others  liad  friends  who  assisted 
them,  and  gave  them  part  of  the  money. 

1667.  Though  you  Iiave  been  incurring  annually  an  expen.se  for  the  conv^ing 
emigrants  to  Canada,  your  rates  have  notwithstanding  been  decreased? — They 
have  been. 

itl68.  What  was  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  those  individuals  who  were 
sent  out  wholly  at  the  exjiense  of  the  pariah  ? — 1 79  /. 

1669  What 
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l66p.  What  was  the  average  expense  per  head,  or  per  family? — All  the  expense 
was  taken  in  one  sum  ; they  all  went  togetlier ; they  went  to  Liverpool ; we  sent 
a waggon  down  with  them. 

1670.  How  many  persons  were  sent  out  for  that  179/.? — -Twenty-three. 

1671.  When  were  they  sent  out ? — InMarch  1824. 

1672.  Wliat  proportion  of  men  and  women  and  children  were  there  outof  those 
twenty-three  persons  ? — Six  men,  three  women,  and  fourteen  children. 

1673.  Those  three  and  twenty  persons  were  sent  wholly  at  the  expense.of  the 
parish, and  for  an  outlay  of  money  not  amounting  to  8/.  per  head? — They  were 
sent  for  this  sum ; I have  uot  calculated  the  amount  per  head. 

1674.  Do  you  know  to  what  part  of  America  they  went? — I believe  they  are 
all  in  the  State  of  New  York.  One  family,  Chambers,  had  gone  up  to  near  Lake 
Erie ; of  the  young  men,  one  is  in  New  York  and  another  in  a distant  part  of  the 
country. 

1675.  Were  they  agricultural  labourers  ? — They  were  all  agricultural  labourers. 

1676.  Did  you  put  the  money  into  their  own  hands? — No,  our  overseer  went 
down  to  Liverpool,  and  paid  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  captain  after  they 
had  agreed  for  the  passage ; they  had  some  money,  to  bear  their  expenses  to 
Liverpool. 

1777.  Is  the  expense  to  Liverpool  included  in  the  sum  of  179/-? — Yes. 

1678.  Do  you  think  that  it  has,  or  not,  answered  to  your  parish? — Our  assessment 
has  not  been  so  low  as  I expected  it  would,  in  consequence ; we  have  more  men 
now  than  we  can  employ,  and  we  can  afford  to  pay  our  men  better  than  if  we  had 
a greater  number.  I consider  myself  that  upon  the  whole  the  parish  is  benefited, 
but  not  to  tbe  extent  that  I expected  it  would. 

1679.  The  subsequent  emigrations  were  at  a less  expense  per  head? — Yes, 
because  they  bad  some  assistance  from  other  persons. 

1 680.  Do  you  think  that  the  parish  was  so  far  benefited  by  tbe  removal  of  those 
persons,  that  it  would  even  have  been  benefited  if  the  money  required  for  their 
passage  had  been  nearly  doubled  ? — I think  the  parish  would  gain  by  it. 

1681.  You  think  it  would  have  answered  to  the  parish  to  lay  out  sixteen  pounds 
a-head  rather  than  keep  them  at  home? — Yes,  I think  so,  for  now  we  can  find 
more  labour  for  the  men  who  remain  ; and  keeping  them  in  idleness  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  men,  it  is  the  very  worst  thing  for  tliemselves  and  for  the  parish  too. 

1682.  What  is  your  population  at  this  time  ? — iigo. 

1683.  How  many  of  those  receive  parish  relief  ? — 550. 

1684.  How  many  more  have  you  than  you  can  no^v  find  productive  labour  for? — 
Twenty-five. 

1685.  What  number  of  emigrants  do  you  think  would  effectually  relieve  you 
from  your  superabundant  population? — 1 should  tliink  at  present  that  probably  if 
there  were  forty,  men  women  and  children,  sent  away,  that  would  give  us  relief,  and 
that  we  should  be  able  to  employ  the  rest.  We  have  at  this  time  thirty  families 
that  are  seeking  for  employment  in  different  pai'ishes  round  about  u.s,  some  of  them 
up  near  London ; they  come  to  us  occasionally  for  relief,  but  it  is  but  small 

1 686.  Do  you  mean  forty  persons  or  forty  families  ? — I calculate  ten  families,  at 
four  in  a family ; but  there  are  a great  many  young  ones  growing  up,  that  would 
not  relieve  us  long. 

16S7.  How  could  getting  rid  of  forty  relieve  the  parish? — There  are  thirty 
families  in  our  parish  who  receive  a very  small  relief ; they  are  liable  to  come  home; 
but  the  number  I have  stated  here  includes  every  one,  if  they  do  not  receive  above 
five  shillings  a-year. 

1688.  You  think  that  you  could  employ  all  the  restin  profitable  labour,  if  you 
ot  rid  of  forty? — Yes,  in  the  dead  of  winter ; there  always  have  been  some  who 
ave  been  receiving  something,  but  not  to  any  great  amount. 

1689.  know  what  was  the  expense  of  the  conveyance  of  those  persona 
whom  you  sent  to  Liverpool? — I took  them  down  myself,  in  my  waggon;  the 
parish  paid  me  30/.  for  their  conveyance. 

1690.  Can  you  state  the  expense  per  head  for  tlieir  conveyance  to  America? — 

I cannot,  without  reference  to  papers  at  home,  but  I will  furnish  that  information. 

1691.  Was  30/.  the  whole  expense  for  their  conveyance  to  Liverpool? — Yes. 

1 692.  It  appears  from  the  paper  before  the  Committee,  that  you  have  conveyed 
eighty ; you  nave  stated  the  expense  of  twenty-three ; from  whence  did  the 
others  go  ? — They  were  sent  from  London. 
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1 693.  What  became  of  the  houses  in  which  those  people  lived  ? — Some  of  them 
are  empty  now. 

1094.  Are  none  of  them  pulled  down? — No;  those  which  are  let,  are  let  at  only 
half  4e  rent  they  used  to  get  for  them. 

1695.  Are  they  occupied  by  parishioners?— Yes;  we  do  not  let  any  other  per- 
sons come,  if  we  can  help  it. 

1 696.  There  will  be  no  new  settlements  obtained  in  consequence  of  their  leaving?’ 
— I hope  not. 

Mr.  Samuel  MainCt  caUed  in ; and  Examined. 

1697-  IN  what  part  of  the  country  do  you  reside  ? — At  Hanworth,  in  the  county 
Samutl  Maine.  of  Middlesex. 

■ ^ ' 1698.  How  far  is  that  from  London? — Twelve  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

1699.  Are  you  overseer  of  that  parish? — I am. 

1700.  Are  there  a great  number  of  unemployed  poor  in  that  parish? — Yes, 
liere  are. 

1701.  Supposing  a man  and  woman  and  three  children  to  be  wholly  out  of 
employment  the  whole  year,  at  what  should  you  estimate  the  expense  to  the  parish  ? 
— I should  think  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a week. 

1702.  In  point  of  fiict  those  persons  cost  25/.  ayear  to  the  parish? — Yes,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  out  of  employ  the  whole  year. 

1 703.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  a certain  number  of  families  were  taken 
away  who  were  unemployed  the  whole  year,  that  would  have  a very  material 
effect  in  relieving  the  poors  rates? — Yes,  I think  it  would  produce  a great  relief 
to  the  parish. 

1704.  Have  you  a great  many  who  are  at  all  times  on  the  parish  rates,  except 
during  the  harvest  months  ? — Yes,  a great  many  who  are  employed  on  the  roads, 
where  they  earn  very  little. 

1705.  You  have  stated,  that  a family  consisting  of  a man,  a woman  and  three 
children,  would  cost  25/.  a year;  suppose  the  man  to  be  able-bodied,  and  the 
family  healthy,  do  you  think  the  parish  would  consent  to  mortgage  their  rates  for 
ten  years,  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  a year,  provided  an  Act  were  passed  relieving 
them  from  all  farther  claims  from  those  persons  ? — Spcakiugffom  myself,  1 should 
consent  to  it ; but  I cannot  state  the  opinion  of  the  parish. 

1 706.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  when  the  parish  were  informed  that  the  saving 
would  be  1 5 /.  a year,  tliat  would  induce  the  generality  of  the  parish  to  come  into 
that  proposition? — ^That  would  divide  itself  in  this  way;  some  of  the  occupiers 
of  land,  who  have  leases  which  will  not  exist  more  than  five  years,  would  oppose 
it ; while  those  who  have  to  stay  in  the  parish  for  twenty  years  would  approve 
of  it. 

1707.  If  a man  has  a lease  for  five  years,  he  would  find  that  instead  of  paying 
25/.  he  would  pay  loA;  would  he  not  have  an  interest  in  that  change? — 
Certainly. 

1 708.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  that  was  adopted  by  the  parish,  effectual 
means  could  and  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  poor  gaining  fresh  settlement  sin 
the  parish  ? — Yes,  I think  there  would. 

1 709.  Do  you  think  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  they  might  leave 
' would  gain  a settlement? — No,  I do  not  think  that  the  parish  would  allow  it,  if 

they  could  help  it. 

1710.  Do  you  ever  pay  the  rent  of  cottages  out  of  the  poors  rate  in  this  parish  ? 
—Partially  we  do,  but  not  generally ; we  set  our  faces  agmnst  it,  but  in  case  of 
necessity  we  are  obliged  to  do  it 

1711.  You  restrict  that  observation  to  cases  where  die  pauper  must  have  ahouse 
over  his  head,  and  you  are  obliged  to  pay  the  rent,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  him 
lodgirtg? — Yes,  we  pay  the  rent  of  several  cottages  under  those  circumstances. 

1712.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  prospect  of  relief  from  that  state  of  dependence, 
by  being  sent  out  to  Canada,  were  held  out  to  those  persons,  they  would  be  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — I tliink,  if  they  generally  understood  it,  they  would  feel 
it  a very  desirable  thing,  for  there  are  a g^eat  many  of  the  parishioners  who  are 
able-bodied  men,  who  are  willing  to  get  work,  and  cannot  get  work  to  do. 

i 71 3-  And  that  class  of  persons,  you  think,  would  feel  disposed  to  assent  to  the 
proposition  ?— I think  so. 

1714  Has 
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1714.  Has  your  pauper  population  increased  lately?— Yea,  we  Have  had  it 
increased  very  much,  by  their  being  sent  borne  from  other  parishes. 

1 7 1 5-  When  a man  becomes  permanently  on  your  parish,  with  his  family,  after 
he  has  been  there  a year  or  two,  is  there  a probability  of  his  again  getting  employ- 
ment, and  getting  off  the  rates? — I have  not  found  it  so;  according  to  the  expe- 
rience 1 have  in  the  parish,  there  is  not  one  in  a hundred  who  gets  off  again. 

1716.  Their  families  increase? — Yes. 

1717.  And  there  is  a prospect  of  their  children  remaining  on  the  pariah  ? — Yes ; 
they  get  married,  and  the  first  time  the  wife  is  put  to  bed,  they  become  burtbensome 
to  us. 

1 71 8.  You  think  tbeir  state  of  distress  does  not  prevent  their  increasing? — No. 

1719.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  interested  in  bavii^  a funily,  because  you 
allow  them  according  to  their  families? — Yes;  I allow  somefamiliM  155.  a week, 
and  they  can  do  very  little  with  that ; they  have  their  house-rent  paid  for  them 
besides. 

1 720.  Have  you  a select  vestry  in  your  parish  ? — A public  vestry. 

1721.  What  is  the  size  of  your  parish  ? — The  whole  population  is  600,  and  the 
pari.sh  contains  about  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  land. 

1722.  What  is  the  size  of  your  poor-house? — We  have  no  poor-house;  wehave 
built  five  cottages  lately. 

1723.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  probable  expense  of  building  a work- 
house  in  your  parish,  to  contain  all  your  pauper  poor  ? — 1 should  think  it  would 
take  us  1500/. 

2724.  At  what  would  you  estimate  the  expense  of  each  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  parish,  when  you  got  them  there?— I think  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
support  them  so  cheaply  as  we  do  at  present. 

1 725.  Have  not  all  the  farmers  in  your  parish  as  many  hands  as  they  can  employ? 
— Yes,  a great  many  more  than  can  be  employed ; there  are  a great  many  paupers 
that  want  employment,  I should  think  eight  months  out  of  twelve. 

1726.  Do  you  think  that  of  those  people  who  are  not  employed,  from  not  being 
able  to  find  employment,  if  they  were  to  be  put  into  a poor-house,  any  valuable 
result  would  follow  from  that  ? — I think  not. 

1227.  Have  not  you  more  able-bodied  paupers  in  your  parish  than  you  can 
find  employment  for  ? — Certainly  we  have. 

1728.  (To  Mr.  Taylor.)  Are  there  not  many  able-bodied  paupers  in  the 
parish  of  Feltham,  for  whom  you  can  find  no  employment? — Yes,  ten  months  out 
of  twelve. 

1729.  (To  Mr.  Lacoste.)  Are  there  not  many  able-bodied  paupers  in  the 
parish  of  Chertsey,  for  whom  you  can  find  no  employment? — Yes,  we  have  many 
more  able-bodied  labourers  than  we  can  find  employment  for. 

1730.  (To  Mr.  Maine.)  Supposing  a system  were  adopted,  under  which 
pauper  families  could  emigrate,  and  that  the  parishes  were  willing  to  charge  their 
rates  for  the  purpose  of  emigration  in  the  manner  suggested ; after,  such  a plan  had 
been  fully  explained  to  the  poor,  and  when  they  understood  all  the  advantages  it 
offered  to  them,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  practically  you  would  be  able  to  keep 
at  a less  expense  those  able-bodied  paupers  who  preferred  staying  in  the  parish 
upon  their  parochial  rights,  to  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  held  out  to  emi- 
gration ? — Certainly. 

1731.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  reduce  the  amount 
paid  to  those  persons  ? — ^There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

1 732.  But  as  you  know  that  many  of  those  men  are  not  out  of  work  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  idleness,  but  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  work  for  them, 
you  feel  that  it  would  be  very  harsh  to  reduce  them  to  that  degree  of  pressure  to 
which  you  think  you  would  feel  yourself  justified  in  resorting,  if  there  were  facilities 
afforded  for  emigration?— -Yes,  certainly. 


so  March, 
1837. 
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Sabbati,  24*  die  Martii,  1827. 

[Tke  Chairman  presented  to  the  Committee,  in  pursuance  of  their  Order  of  the 
•i"}th  Februari)  last.  Return  from  the  several  Townships  in  the  Parish  of 
Wilmslow,  in  the  county  and  diocae  of  Chester ; and  the  same  was  read,  and 
is  as  followeth .] 


RETURN  in  answer  to  the  Order  of  the  Select  Committee  of  Ehigration,  addressed  to 
the  Overseers  of  the  several  Townships  m the  Parish  of  Wilmslow,  County  and  Diocese 
of  Chester. 


QUERIES. 

Bollin  Fee. 

Fotmali  Fee. 

Chorley. 

Fulshaw. 

TOTAI. 

Query  iBt.  The  Dumberl 
of  bouses  inhabited  by  per- 
sons who  have  received  re-  > 
lief  of  any  description  from 
the  poor  rates  • - J 

7* 

33 

7 

6 

U8 

Query  sd.  The  nimiberl 
of  such  houses,  of  which 
either  the  whole  or  part  ofl 
the  rent  has  been  paid,  di>  e 
reedy  or  indirectly,  out  ofl 
the  poor  rates  • - - j 

87 

1 

4 

3 

is 

Query  3d.  The  number  | 
of  houses  inhabited  by  pau- 
pers, which  are  tbeproperty  > 
of  individuals  belonging  to 
the  select  vestry  - -J 

7 

■ 

ii 

The  above  is  a tniel 
Return,  to  tlie  best  of  our  | 
knowledge  and  belief  -J 

Charles  Fletcher, 
Georse  Shatvjell, 
Overaeera. 

Isaac  Goodier,  for 
Roger  Bradbury, 
Overseers. 

George  Fletcher, 
Bettj*  fVhillegg, 
Overseers. 

Mary  Ann  Burgees, 
Overseer. 

THIS  Betum  it  limited  to  tuch  houtet  as  ore  situated  wiUuo  the  parish,  and  docs  not  include  the  rentt 
paid  on  account  of  paupers  who  reside  in  other  districts. 

Wilmslow,  J,  M.  Turner, 

March  as,  i8a7.  (Rector  of  Wtlmilow.) 


Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

A.  Campbell,  1733-  YOU  are  Sheriff  Substitute  for  Renfrewshire,  and  resident  in  Paisley? 

Esq.  — Yes ; I have  been  so  these  24  years. 

^ 1734.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  evidence  given  before  this 

04  March,  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Scotland  ?— I have  read  the  evidence  only  of  a few 
witnesses.  I have  read  that  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Home  Drum- 
mond, Mr.  Kennedy,  of  John  Tait  and  James  Wilson,  two  weavers  delegated  by 
the  Emigration  Societies  in  Paisley,  and  of  Mr.  Northhouse. 

*735"  Do  you  concur  in  the  details  of  the  present  state  of  the  population,  as 
stated  by  those  witnesses  ? — I concur,  generally,  as  to  the  state  of  distress ; but 
there  are  things  stated  of  which  I am  ignorant,  and  some  few  things  as  to  which 
I should  perhaps  not  give  the  same  answers. 

1 736.  Will  you  refer  to  any  opinions  from  which  you  would  be  obliged,  in  some 
degree,  to  dis.sent  ?— I really  am  not  able  at  this  moment  to  do  so  from  recollec- 
tion, having  had  but  a very  hasty  perusal  of  the  evidence  referred  to. 

1 737.  Do  you  concur  as  to  the  extent  of  distress  which  has  been  described  by 
the  witnesses  f — 1 do ; the  distress  was  very  general  and  very  great 

1 738.  Are  you  aware  of  the  circumstance  of  the  probable  ejectment  of  a great 
number  of  weavers  families,  in  the  course  of  the  month  or  May,  from  their 
present  habitati<*is  ? — I think  that  is  extremely  probable ; I know  very  well  that 
the  rents  of  houses  possessed  by  the  weaving  classes  of  Paisley  have  been 

extremely 
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extremely  U1  paid  for  the  last  year ; worse,  perhaps,  than  they  ever  were  before  ; 
the  owners  of  houses,  of  course,  are  very  much  dissatisfied,  being  in  many  in- 
stances themselves  dependent  upon  the  rents ; and  I believe,  now  that  a recent 
and  very  considerable  increase  of  employment  has  taken  place,  for  what  is  called 
the  spring  trade,  and  that  wages  have  advanced  a little,  the  owners  will  be  dis- 

fiosed  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  obtain  payment  of  their  rents ; and  in  Scot- 
and  tlie  Committee  are  aware  that  houses  are  almost  universally  taken  by  the 
year,  from  May  to  May. 

*739-  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  a certain  number  of  families, 
according  to  the  principles  expltdned  by  the  questions  put  to  previous  witnesses, 
would  have  the  efiect  ot  mitigating  the  distress,  by  improving  the  condition  of  those 
who  remmn? — I certainly  am  ; at  least  for  a time. 

1 740.  Witli  reference  to  the  principle,  that  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  redun- 
dant pauper  population  will  materially  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  remain, 
are  you  enabled  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  conjectural  estimate  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  (measuring  them  in  the  proportion  of  fbmilies  of  five,  consisting 
of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children)  who  might  be  removed  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
comfort  of  those  who  remain  be  materially  improved  by  such  removal  r — I have 
not  turned  my, attention  to  an  estimate  of  that'description,  but  I should  certainly 
think  that  the  removal  of  those  who  are  now  applying  to  this  Committee,  and 
who  are  extremely  anxious  to  remove,  would  have  a decided,  tliough  probably  a 
temporary  effect  in  improving  the  condition  of  those  who  remain. 

1741.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  precise  number  of  those 
whom  you  consider  as  direct  petitioners  before  this  Committee  for  emigration  ? — 
According  to  my  information,  which  is  perhaps  not  so  exact  as  that  which  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Northhouse  in  particular,  and  which  is  derived  from  conversations 
at  different  times  with  some  of  the  delegates  from  the  emigration  societies,  I make 
the  number  of  heads  of  families  belonging  to  Renfrewshire  Emigration  Societies 
to  be  920,  independent  of  a society  called  the  Irish  Protestant  and  the  Kilbarton 
Society,  and  perhaps  some  other,  and  I should  estimate  the  whole  at  more  than  a 
thousand  families. 

1 742.  Probably  the  calculation  may  be  sufficiently  accurate  in  estimating  these 
at  the  proportion  of  5,000  persons,  including  men,  women  and  children? — Yes. 
I think  there  is  one  Irish  society  not  included  in  the  920  families  which  I have 
mentioned;  that  society  consists  of  100  families;  the  majority  of  the  men  not 
being  weavers,  they  endeavoured  to  join  themselves,  as  they  say,  to  other 
emigration  societies  of  Scotsmen  about  Paisley,  but  having  been  rejected  fay  all, 
they  called  on  me  to  express  their  apprehension  lest  their  claims  should,  on  that 
account,  be  overlooked  by  this  Committee.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  I speak 
merely  of  Renfrewshire. 

1743.  You  give  no  evidence  respecting  the  state  of  Lanarkshire? — No. 

1744.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  wages  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers  are  at  the  present  moment  rather  on  the  increase? — lam  afraid  not  at 
pre.sent ; I have  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  information  upon  that  point,  from 
weavers  and  master  manufacturers,  but  I find  great  doubt  entertained  on  all 
hands,  whether  trade  is  likely  to  become  brisker  as  the  season  advances.  The 
Committee  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  master  manufacturers  feel  themselves 
entitled,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  embark  a considerable  extent  of  property  in 
manufacturing  silk  and  ootton  goods,  for  the  spring  trade  as  it  is  called,  the  sales 
at  that  period  of  the  year  being  the  steadiest  and  most  extensive ; at  least  I un- 
derstand it  to  be  so  for  Paisley  manufactures.  As  the  spring  came  on,  a demand 
for  weavers  came  with  it,  and,  as  I have  said,  some  advance  in  wages  took  place ; 
but  I am  told  that  many  master  manufacturers  doubt  whether  already  they  have 
not  a sufficient  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  that  all  of  them  are  in  great  un- 
certainty whetlrer  the  demand  be  likely  to  continue.  The  immediate  prospect  of 
demand  for  out-of-door  labour  is  even  less ; there  seems  at  present  a totd  stop 
to  the  building  of  houses,  which  used  to  give  employment  to  many  labourers. 

1 745.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  in  the  course  ‘ of  tlie  present  year  2,000 
persons  out  of  the  5,000  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  petition  from  Renfrew- 
shire, were  to  be  removed  to  Nova  Scotia  as  emigrants,  that  in  addition  to  the 
absolute  effect  produced  by  tlic  abstraction  of  those  persons,  the  hope  of  future 
removal,  if  necessary,  would  not  operate  to  tranquillize  their  minds,  and  be  of 
237-  T 3 very 


4.  CanifiieU, 
Esq. 


S4  .March, 
1697. 
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Campbell, 

E»|. 

1 March, 
v8a7. 


very  general  service  to  the  district,  independently  of  the  mere  removal  of  pecuniary 
pressure  by  such  abstraction  1 — 1 think  it  might. 

1 746.  You  are  aware  that  it  would  not  be  in  contemplation  to  remove  any  of 
the  petitioners  who  are  not  within  certain,  ages,  and  from  their  general  state  of 
health  and  habits  fairly  competent  to  become  agricultural  settlers? — I think  that 
such  a principle  would  be  very  expedient 

1747.  Consequently,  the  impression  of  that  principle  will  be  to  diminish,  to 
a considerable  extent,  we  number  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  removal  ?— 
Perhaps  it  might  diminish  the  number. 

1 748.  Probably  a thousand  out  of  the  five  thousand  might  be  taken  oiF,  by 
their  not  being  of  the  class  of  persons  who  could  be  removed  under  such  a re- 
gulation ? — I dare  say  there  might  be  a reduction,  but  to  what  extent  I have  not 
had  access  to  know. 

1749.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  those  persons  have  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  and  have  pledged  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  conviction  they 
have  received  from  their  mends  in  Canada  (this  emigration  being  intended  to 
Nova  Scotia,  but  the  principle  must  be  the  same)  that  they  should  be  perfectly 
able  to  repay  the  expense  incurred  in  their  removal,  and  that  if  necessary,  they 
would,  jointly  and  severally,  bind  themselves  to  effect  such  payment  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  when  it  is  proposed  that  it  shall  commence,  and  in  the  meantime 
pay  interest  at  five  per  cent  on  the  money  expended  in  tlieir  removal,  a lien 
remaining  upon  their  lands  as  an  additional  security ; are  you  of  opinion  that  those 
parties  will  continue  fixed  in  their  resolution  to  perform  this  part  of  their  contract  ? 
— As  matter  of  opinion,  it  is  mine,  that  these  people,  such  has  been  the  extent  of 
their  depression  at  borne,  will  most  gratefully  accede  to  a proposal  in  these  terms, 
and  I am  persuaded  that  tlieir  intentions  to  fulfil  whatever  pledge  they  give,  are 
at  present  honest  and  sincere.  But  I must  add,  that  though  I perceive  that  their 
immediate  conveyance  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  not  to  Upper  Canada,  may  be  a matter 
of  expediency,  it  is  new  to  me ; and  I have  some  doubt  whether  the  proposition  of 
making  Nova  Scotia  tlieir  destination  will  not  be  felt  as  a great  disappointment 
by  the  expecting  emigrants.  They  have  got  ideas  with  respect  to  the  climate  and 
the  soil,  and  the  previous  settlers  in  Upper  Canada,  (some  of  whom  are  their  cor- 
respondents and  acquaintances)  that  1 fear  are  different  from  the  notions  they 
entertain  of  Nova  Scotia ; about  which,  at  all  events,  I question  if  they  possess 
very  perfect  information.  I fear  they  would  be  disappointed  if  they  understood 
that  it  was  intended  to  locate  them  in  Nova  Scotia ; but  at  the  same  time,  such  has 
been  their  expectations  and  anxiety  for  a considerable  time  about  being  furnished 
with  the  means  of  emigration,  that  I conceive  the  offer  of  being  sent  out  to  Nova 
Scotia,  though  less  acceptable,  will  be  received  as  a boon. 

1750.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  tlie  advantage  of  securing  this  emigration 
would  be  strongly  felt  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  that  if  facilities  are  given  to 
effect  it,  there  would  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  lauds  in 
tliat  county  to  raise  money  on  the  security  of  a county  rate,  or  by  other  means,  to 
assist  for  the  purposes  of  this  emigration  in  the  proportion  of  one-third,  it  being 
estimated  that  i,000  persons  could  be  removed  for  tlie  expense  of  60/.  each 
family,  making  12,000/.  for  the  whole? — I have  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  a 
question  of  that  sort  to  any  considerable  number  of  the  landholders,  and  I have 
dierefore  no  direct  authority  for  what  I am  about  to  say  ; but  I do  feel  very  con- 
fident that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  raise  any  sum  in  the  way  proposed, 
that  would  be  worth  acceptance  in  aid  of  emigration.  The  county  gentlemen  of 
Renfrewshire  have  already  incurred  consider^le,  and  some  of  them  very  great 
expense  in  alleviating  the  late  severe  and  protracted  distress;  and  now  that  it 
has  abated,  (though  leaving  its  victims  exhausted,)  I am  of  opinion  that  they  will 
not  be  disposed  to  contribute  further  at  present;  and  this  the  more  especially  as 
there  exists  some  difference  of  opinion  in  tlie  county  of  Renfrew,  respecting  the 
advantages  of  emigration.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  master  manufacturers  in 
the  West  of  Scotland,  that  the  labour  market  should  be  drained  of  a large  portion 
of  ingenious  tradesmen ; and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  apprehensions  will 
arise,  that  a number  of  these  men,  by  passing  over  to  tlie  United  States,  may 
injure  us  in  a national  point  of  view;  although  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  tliat 
the  proposed  emigrants  have  any  such  intentions  at  present.  The  conduct  of  the 
landholders  must  of  necessity  be  very  much  regulated  in  all  such  matters  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  poor  laws;  and  there  is  no  power,  at  present  recognised 
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in  the  law  of  Scotland,  by  which  the  county  can  be  assessed  for  such  a purpose. 
As  to  voluntary  contributions,  many  strong  reasons  will  occur  against  it. 

1751.  The  question  was  put  under  the  idea  that  a legislative  power  maybe 
given  to  counties  to  raise  an  annual  rate,  by  which  money  could  be  borrowed  for 
this  purpose? — 1 feel  some  doubt  about  that  also ; I do  believe  that  many  of  tlie 
landholders  of  Renfrewshire  would  be  disposed  to  regard  tlie  proposed  mode  of 
administering  relief  rather  as  a national  than  a county  question,  and  would 
deem  it  extremely  hard,  that,  because  they  happened  to  be  landholders  of  a par- 
ticnlar  county  more  deeply  affected  than  most  others  by  the  late  general  de- 
pression of  trade,  they  should  be  made  responsible  in  a mode  so  new,  especially 
after  the  contributions  they  have  already  made  to  avert  absolute  starvation  and 
disease. 

1752.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  sort  of  approximation  to  the  amount 
of  money  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  1826,  has  been  contributed  by  Ren- 
frewshire towards  the  expense  of  the  pauper  weavers,  under  motives  of  charity  ? 
— es ; I 6nd  by  an  account  which  I have  had  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
Counly  Relief  Committee,  (of  which  I am  a member,)  that  the  amount  received 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  from  the  King,  from  the  London  Committee,  from 
the  Edinburgh  Committee,  from  the  county  of  Haddington,  from  the  Newcastle 
Committee,  and  from  the  Glasgow  Committee,  amounts  to  within  a fraction  of 
1 4,000  /. ; and  I find  that  the  amount  of  local  contributions  of  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew, raised  by  voluntary  subscription  and  by  various  expedients,  amounts  in 
round  numbers  to  about  8,000/.,  making  a total  of  about  22,000/. 

1753.  Independently  of  coals? — Yes;  and  independent  of  donations  for  a soup 
kilcben  in  Paisley,  and  in  clotliing.  But  I believe  the  direct  contributions  got 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  cannot  be  stated  much  higher 
than  5,000/.  These  contributions,  however,  are  all  exclusive  of  private  charity 
given  to  a^eat  extent  by  individuals. 

1754.  Taen,  in  point  of  fact,  unless  causes  which  cannot  be  at  present  antici- 
pated, remove  this  distress,  the  county  of  Renfrew,  if  it  continues  to  exercise  the 
same  degree  of  charity  it  has  done,  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  5,000  /.  per  anmim  ; 
and  if  the  other  sources  of  relief  which  you  have  mentioned  should  fail,  they 
would  be  placed  under  the  alternative  of  witnessing  the  absolute  destruction  by 
famine  of  this  pauper  population,  unless  their  contributions  shall  be  increased 
largely  beyond  the  5,000/.  r — I should  think  tliat  an  effect  which  will  not  be  anti- 
cipated at  prwent.  I have  already  stated  that  the  distress  has  in  the  mean  time 
very  greatly  abated,  by  the  increase  of  employment  in  the  course  of  the  Spring 
trade ; and  I have  to  add  the  following  particulars : — 


j1.  CurnybeU, 
Eb({. 


24  Murch, 
16^7. 


The  greatest  number  on  the  county  committee’s  regular  list  of  persons  to  whom 
allowances  were  given  in  any  single  week,  from  tlie  commencement  of  our  dis- 
tresses in  Spring  1826,  down  to  the  22d  February  last,  was  in  the  week  ending 
2ist  December,  being  2,725  families;  the  average  number  was  2,030. 


Subsequent  to  the  21st  December,  the  average  number  stood  thus 


December  28  ■ 

- - - 2,675 

families. 

January  4 - 

- - - 2,622 

— 

— - n - 

- - - 2,473 

— 

— - 18  ■ 

- - - 2,109 

— 

- 25  - 

- ■ - 1,726 

— 

February  i - 

— - 8 - 

- - - 1.473 

- - - 1,361 

— 

— - 15  - 

— - 22  • 

* - - 1,245 

- - - 1,088 

z 

March  t - 

- - - 1,044 

— 

_ - 8 - 

• - - 975 

— 

— - 15  - 

...  936 

— 

Showing  a decrea.se,  in  twelve  weeks,  of  »,739  families.  In  these  936  families 
there  are,  as  I understand,  no  weavers  who  are  proper  objects  of  emigration ; I do 
not  believe  that  any  of  the  petitioners  are  of  their  number.  They  consist  generally 
of  aged  or  indifferent  workers,  whose  earnings,  if  employed,  would  be  inadequate 
for  their  support,  and  who  probably  hare  not  the  necessary  implements  for  weaving ; 
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J.  CampMi,  and  of  females,  who  used  to  earn  a subsistence  by  kinds  of  work  for  which  a de- 

Enq.  mand  has  not  revived.  It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that 

^ at  certain  period.s  there  will  occur  seasons  of  stagnation  and  distress,  whereby  a 

84  March,  great  many  operatives  are  thrown  out  of  employment ; but  such  seasons  of  ad- 
^827*  versity  do  not  necessarily,  in  Scotland,  entail  upon  the  landholders  any  very  severe 
burden,  unless  the  distress  be  of  long  continuance,  and  the  numbers  thrown  out 
80  extremely  large  as  to  threaten  epidemic  disease  or  disturbance,  in  which  case 
all  minor  considerations  will  give  way.  I do  not  believe  it  is  anticipated  at 
present  that  such  an  occurrence  will  soon  take  place  again,  although  there  are 
causes  operating  which  may  depress  the  wages  of  manufacturing  labour  very  low ; 
and  if  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  prevent  tlie  influx  of  poor  Irish,  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  there  would  be  no  permanent  redundancy  in  the  labour  market  of 
Scotland. 

1755.  Supposing  that  measures  were  to  be  taken  generally,  which  would 
pracdcally  produce  a less  influx  of  native  Irisli  into  Scotland,  such  measures  being 
concurrent  with  any  charge  to  be  sustained  by  tlie  country  eventually  for  the 
purposes  of  emigration,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  knowledge  of  that  fact 
would  tend  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  any  permanent  charge 
imposed  upon  them,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  that  population? — I should 
think  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  county  of  Renfrew,  or  any  county  in  Scotland, 
to  a permanent  charge  of  that  kind ; as  a general  measure,  the  county  of  Renfrew 
might  possibly  concur,  but  only  concur  with  other  counties  in  Scotland,  in  paying 
a sum  for  the  being  insured  against  a recurrence  of  similar  distresses  as  connected 
with  a redundant  manufacturing  population,  and  witli  a corresponding  burden 
upon  the  poor  funds.  But  the  stronger  probability  is,  that  the  landholders  would 
generally  prefer  to  take  the  risk  of  a distant  contingency,  tlian  to  incur  a certain 
pecuniary  obligation  of  the  description  referred  to. 

1756.  You  have  stated,  tliat  for  the  last  year  the  expense  for  charity  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew  far  exceeded  the  sum  of  5,000 1. ; and  from  all  the  evidence 
this  Committee  has  received,  an  uniform  opinion  has  been  stated,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  power-loom  having  superseded  the  hand  loom,  there  is  no  chance 
whatever  of  a demand  for  the  labour  of  tlie  weavers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  increasing,  so  as  to  improve  their  present  condition? — In 
the  mst  place  I would  remark,  that  I do  not  consider  power-looms  to  have  been 
in  any  very  considerable  degree  the  cause  of  our  late  distresses ; I believe  that 
the  previous  speculative  excess  of  manufactures  in  general,  and  the  consequent 
glut  in  all  the  markets,  have  been  the  principal  causes.  In  the  county  of  Renfrew 
in  particular,  the  prevailing  manufactures  are  figured  goods  of  silk  and  of  cotton, 
upon  which  a deal  of  expensive  work  is  bestowed,  and  which  the  power-looms 
cannot  produce.  I am  quite  aware  that  power-looim  have  a very  considerable 
and  an  increasing  eflect  in  superseding  hand  looms  in  every  manufacturing 
district,  though  perhaps  less  in  Renfrewshire  than  elsewhere.  And  prospectively 
speaking,  1 believe  tliat  the  operation  of  power-looms,  joined  to  the  increased 
production  of  foreign  manufactures,  may  have  a powerful  and  permanent  influence 
in  diminishing  the  demand  for  hand-loom  weavers. 

1757.  If  you  do  not  attribute  much  of  the  distress  to  the  power*looms,  what 
do  you  consider  to  be  the  reason  w'by  the  weavers  are  in  so  much  a worse  situation 
than  the  spinners  ? — It  may  be  a little  difficult  for  one  who  is  not  a manufacturer 
to  give  a satisfactory  answer,  but  I believe  a cotton  spinner  could  easily  do  so. 
The  cotton  spinning  is  a peculiar  trade,  and  the  w^es  in  it  have  been  always 
bigh;  and  one  reason,  at  least,  v^hy  they  are  high  is,  that  the  employment  is 
considered  unhealthy,  and  the  work  hours  are  long.  Foreigners,  to  enable  them- 
selves to  weave  cotton  fabrics,  were  obliged  to  purchase  the  yarn  from  our 
spinners,  and  hence  the  latter  might  be  in  full  employment,  while  the  weavers 
were  not.  But  notwithstanding  these  reasons,  and  the  facilities  they  have  for 
combination  and  mutual  support,  I have  been  often  surprised  how  the  wages  of 
cotton  spinners  could  have  been  so  very  high,  when  other  operatives,  who  deserved 
at  least  as  well,  were  starving ; but  such  has  been  the  fact. 

1758.  In  point  of  fact,  though  you  do  not  concur  as  to  the  precise  effect 
produced  by  the  power-looms,  stated  by  other  witnesses,  you  do  concur  in  thinking 
that  tliere  are  causes  not  less  operative,  which  make  it  improbable  that  the  present 
redundant  manufacturing  population  can  fairly  be  absorbed  by  the  demands  of 
the  capitalists,  so  as  to  place  them  in  a materially  improved  condition  ? — I agree 
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in  that  proposition,  keeping;  in  view,  however,  that  at  present  the  employment  is 
pretty  general,  though  the  wages  arc  low. 

1 75p.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  allowing  ample  time  for  the  subject  to  be  under- 
stood, if  5,000  persons  were  removed  from  the  county  of  Renfrew,  and,  if  measures 
were  taken  of  a similar  nature,  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where 
population  may  be  in  excess,  there  would  be  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  in  the  county  of  Renfrew  to  establish  a county  rate  to  the  extent  of  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  60  years,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  those 
5,000  persons ; under  which  county  rate  it  is  to  be  presumed,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  question,  that  they  will  be  relieved  from  the  claim  upon  their 
charity  which  you  have  described  to  nave  actually  taken  place  to  the  extent  of 
5,000 1.  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  ? — The  claim  alluded  to,  being  a claim  upon 
charity,  will  be  considered  as  having  been  discharged  for  a time  ; and  if  the  pro- 
posed county  rate  is  supposed  to  apply  solely  to  the  landholder,  I do  certainly 
feel  no  hesitation  in  assuring  the  Committee,  that  the  very  strongest  objections 
will  he  felt  to  any  such  assessment 

1 760.  W ould  any  rate  that  would  bear  upon  property  other  tlian  land,  combined 
with  the  rate  upon  the  land  producing  the  same  amount,  be  more  likely  to  be 
acceded  to? — It  would  certainly  be  more  acceptable  to  the  landholders,  if  there 
should  be  a county  rate,  that  part  of  it  should  apply  to  those  who  are  considered 
by  them  as  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  county,  when  trade  is  tiourishing,  a large 
number  of  people,  who,  when  a reverse  comes,  are  thrown  upon  the  poor's  rates, 
or  become  supplicants  for  spontaneous  relief.  The  landholders  will  naturally 
contend,  that  a full  proportion  should  be  home  by  those  who  receive  most  advan- 
tage from  the  surplus  labourers. 

1761.  Supposing  that  the  manufacturing  capitalists,  and  the  owners  of  houses, 
were  to  refuse  to  consent  to  any  such  arrangement  for  such  an  object,  you  are  of 
opinion  that  under  all  the  given  circumstances  of  society  in  the  county  of  Renfrew 
the  landholders  would  think  that  their  own  iuterests  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view 
would  be  more  consulted  by  the  presence  and  continuance  of  this  redundant 
population,  than  by  getting  rid  of  it  for  the  charge  of  a thousand  pounds  per  annum 
for  60  years  as  proposed ; always  presupposing  that  they  are  satisfied  tliat  that 
charge  would  effectually  rid  them  of  that  population  for  the  future? — I certainly 
do  tliink  that  tlieir  objection  would  remain  unimpaired,  unless  it  were  at  such  a 
time  as  we  have  just  witnessed.  The  number  of  Irish  amongst  us,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  mass  of  our  surplus  workers,  would  not  by  the  agricul- 
turists be  reckoned  as  a very  great  evil ; for  it  is  a fact,  that  if  an  extensive  drain, 
or  canal,  or  road,  or  any  other  thing,  were  to  make,  that  could  be  done  by  piece- 
work (for  the  ordinary  farm  labour  of  the  county  is  ])erformed  by  Scots  servants 
engaged  by  the  half  year,)  I should  not  feel  in  the  least  surprised  to  find,  that  of 
a hundred  men  employed  at  it,  ninety  were  Irish ; and  indeed  the  Irish  are  con- 
sidered to  work  at  least  as  well,  and  certainly  work  a great  deal  cheaper  than 
Scotsmen ; they  can  live  cheaper,  and  several  things  which  a Scotchman  or  an 
Englishman  feels  to  be  indispensable  to  his  comfort,  an  Irishman  can  do  very  well 
without.  As  for  the  manufacturing  interest,  of  course  the  cheaper  the  market  for 
labour,  the  better. 

1762.  Your  answer  is  confined,  is  it  not,  to  the  feelings  of  die  landholders ; what 
is  the  feeling  of  the  natives  of  that  part  of  Scotland  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected, with  respect  to  the  Irish  ? — 1 have  no  doubt  there  is  a considerable  degree 
of  jealousy  entertained,  becau.se  they  find  their  wages  lowered  by  the  influx  of 
strangers ; they  find  themselves  driven  out  of  a considerable  range  of  employment. 

1763.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  an  unreasonable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable. 


v<.  CompbeH^ 
1^. 


94  Marcti, 
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1 764.  If  it  be  rea.sonable,  can  it  be  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  landholders, 
that  the  native  population  should  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  that  all  the 
other  evils  obvious  from  such  a state  of  things  should  fall  upon  them? — I think 
that  the  landholders  have  reason  upon  the  whole  to  regret  that  the  influx  of 
strangers  is  quite  so  great.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  all  well,  but  when  such  a stag- 
nation of  manufactunng  employment  takes  place  as  took  place  last  year,  (he  enor- 
mous number  who  may  be  thrown  on  parish  support  would  bear  very  hard 
upon  the  landholders,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  has  lately  been  declared  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Scotland  as  the  law  of  the  land,  that  au  Irishman  has  ail  the 
privileges  of  a native  in  acquiring  a legal  parish  settlement,  entilUng  him  to  claim 
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as  matter  of  right  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  poors  funds,  by  three  years  industrial 
residence. 

1 765.  The  Committee  are,  then,  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  notwithstandmg 
the  claims  which  you  state  an  Irish  pauper  labourer  has  upon  parochial  assistance 
as  well  as  the  Scotch  native  labourers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  county  of  Renfrew  have  contributed  in  tlie  courae  of  the  kst  year 
5,000/.  for  the  purposes  of  charity,  and  notwitlistandbg  that  relief  has  been  poured 
into  the  county  of  Renfrew  by  charitable  subscriptions  to  a very  great  extent  from 
other  quarters,  yet  the  landed  interest  on  the  one  hand  and  the  manufacturing 
interest  on  the  other  of  that  country,  consider  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
cheaper  labour  so  great,  that  they  would  rather  be  saddled  with  this  excess  of 
population  than  undergo  an  expense,  admitted  to  be  small  compared  with  the 
charity  alone,  to  get  rid  of  the  permanent  effect  of  it? — I do  not  attribute  to  these 
parties  that  precise  reasoning  which  the  question  includes.  I am  not  sure  if  the 
remedy  would  be  deemed  permanently  efficient,  and  probably  the  recurrence  of 
the  disasters  recently  experienced  may  not  be  experienced  in  any  such  terrific 
extent ; but  I think  that  on  general  grounds  the  Scottish  landowners  would  be 
disposed  to  object  to  any  thing  that  bears  the  appearance  of  a permanent  poor's 
rate  for  able-bodied  men,  under  any  circumstances. 

1766.  When  the  Committee  speak  of  a permanent  rate  of  a thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  60  years,  they  are  speaking  of  a sum  of  20,000/.  at  the  present  monjent, 
under  the  idea  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  the  county  to  produce  in  that 
way  a definite  object,  than  to  saddle  themselves  with  such  an  expense  at  once  or  at 
a short  period ; but  all  these  questions  are  utterly  irrelevant  if  it  were  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  county  of  Renfrew  was  unprepared  to  saddle  itself  with  an  annual 
expense  of  a thousand  pounds,  but  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  raise  20,000/.  at 
the  present  moment  ? — If  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  again  to  recur  a necessary 
expenditure  (and  by  the  county)  of  20,000/.  in  one  year,  then  certainly  the  land- 
holders might  consider  it  as  not  an  unfit  commutation  to  submit  to  a corresponding 
annual  assessment ; but  I humbly  apprehend  that  is  not  the  light  in  which  tue  land- 
holders would  be  di-sposed  to  view  the  question.  If  we  had  not  got  the  chief  part 
of  our  large  expenditure  from  national  contribution  through  the  medium  of  the 
London  Committee,  God  knows  what  would  have  become  of  us.  I conceive  if 
such  distress  should  ever  occur  again,  that  the  landholders  of  Renfrew  might  con- 
sider it  not  as  a local  but  as  a national  matter  requiring  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment. Taking  into  view  tlie  demands  of  private  charity  which  have  entered  into 
no  account,  the  landholder.^  of  Renfrewshire  would  certainly  have  deemed  it  an 
intolerable  burden  to  be  bound  to  raise  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  any  thing 
like  20,000/.  even  aided  by  the  contributions  of  tiie  master  manufacturers  and 
other  inhabitants.  It  must  be  taken  into  view,  that  while  the  operatives  have  been 
80  severely  depressed  by  low  wages  and  want  of  demand  for  work,  the  master 
manufacturers  tlieraselves  have  not  escaped.  I have  been  credibly  informed  of 
one  case  of  bankruptcy  in  Renfrewshire,  in  which  the  bankrupt’s  estate  was  found 
to  have  claims  against  between  fifty  and  sixty  other  recently  bankrupt  estates ; a 
sufficient  proof  ol  the  distress  that  has  affected  the  manufacturing  interest  in  that 
part  of  the  countrj'. 

1 767.  You  have  observed,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  would 
consider  this  as  a national  object  rather  than  a local  one,  but  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  of  Renfrew,  under  the  assumed  circumstances,  would  be  called  upon 
to  furnish  only  one-third  of  the  expense  necessary  to  accomplish  this  object  j 
60,000  /.  would  accomplish  the  emigration  of  5,000  persons  j therefore  the  pro- 
position is,  that  if  the  county  of  Renfrew  either  advanced  20,000/.  at  once,  or, 
preferring  to  spread  the  expense  over  a greater  number  of  years,  on  the  principle 
that  posterity  should  share  the  burthen  which  should  produce  an  advantage  to 
them,  would  raise  the  20,000  /.  on  a long  annuity  of  sixty  years ; in  point  of 
fact  the  case  would  stand  thus,  that  for  tlie  purpose  of  removing  5,000  persons, 
under  the  removal  of  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  the  county  is  to  be 
released  from  all  claim  upon  its  charity,  and  all  redundancy  of  population,  the 
State  would  furnish  the  means  of  adding  40,000/.  to  the  20,000/.  so  proposed  to 
be  raised  from  the  county  ? — It  may  seem  a reproach  upon  the  county  of  Renfrew 
for  me  to  say,  but  T do  really  feel  it  necessary  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
that  I do  not  believe  the  county  of  Renfrew  would  willingly  submit  to  any  connty 
rate  of  that  description,  that  they  could  possibly  resist.  Setting  aside  all  con- 
sideration respecting  the  source  of  the  evil,  and  the  permanency  of  the  cure,  the 

Committee 
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Committee  will  remember  that,  in  common  with  other  Scottish  counties,  we  are  A.  CanrpbtU, 
very  little  acquainted  with  such  poors  rates  as  prevail  in  England ; and  with  regard 

to  the  county  of  Renfrew,  though  very  considerable  as  a commercial  and  manu-  ' 

facturing  county,  it  U but  of  small  extent.  The  rent-roll  of  the  landholders  is  by 
DO  means  in  proportion  to  its  commercial  or  manufacturing  importance.  A county  * 
rate  of  1,000/.  a year  is  greater  than  the  whole  land  tax  that  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew pays. 

1768.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  same  observation  would 
apply,  if  the  expense  was  500  /.  a year  instead  of  a thousand  ? — I really  believe  so, 
as  the  objection  would  be  founded  upon  principle  as  well  as  upon  mere  pecuniary 
amount. 

1709.  If  the  rate  were  fixed  on  real  property  only,  tlie  landholder  would  object; 
if  the  rate  were  charged  on  real  and  person^  property,  the  landholders  and  the 
capitalists  would  Join  in  the  objection? — Yes. 

1 770.  Y ou  are  not  enabled  to  hold  out  to  the  Committeee  any  hope  that  the 
coimty  of  Renfrew,  from  a sense  of  its  own  interest,'  would  concur  in  any  contri- 
bution to  the  promotion  of  this  object? — I am  not;  at  least  to  any  amount  which 
the  Committee  would  think  at  all  material  for  the  object  in  view. 

1771.  Do  you  concur  in  this  observation,  it  is  stated  in  a letter  before  the 
Committee,  “ Without  some  change  or  modification  of  the  law  of  parish  residence, 

I do  not  see  that  any  effectual  encouragement  can  be  given  to  emigration : In  the 
spring  of  1 820,  we  sent  out  a number  of  well-doing  people  to  Canada,  but  their 
houses  were  filled  with  Irish,  who,  as  two  or  three  families  are  satisfied  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  with  a house  which  only  held  a single  family  before  of  the 
old  population,  and  as  the  Irish  women  are  possessed  of  greater  fecundity  than 
the  Scotch,  producing  generally  about  one-fourth  more  children  than  the  latter, 
that  is,  their  families  counting  six  heads  in  place  of  five,  we  are  infinitely  worse 
off  than  ever : the  Scotch  operatives  and  labourers  are  taking  the  inroads  made 
upon  them  by  those  people  much  to  heart,  and  the  Emigrant  Societies  look  to  the 
Irish  as  the  cause  of  their  not  getting  away  to  America,  by  their  preventing  the 
gentry  from  helping  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  emigrants,  under  the  impression 
that  the  Irish  will  fill  up  the  places  of  those  whom  they  would  otherwise  assist  to 
go  to  the  British  colonies do  you  concur  in  that  reasoning? — I concur  generally 
in  that  reasoning.  It  mnst  immediately  strike  any  man,  upon  whose  property  such 
a tax  is  proposed  to  be  laid,  to  ask  of  what  avail  is  that  tax  to  be  ; is  the  recur- 
rence of  the  emigration  from  Ireland,  or  other  causes  ol  distress,  to  be  prevented. 

Unless  some  effectual  preventative  be  given,  there  must  be  the  greatest  possible 
reluctance  upon  the  part  of  the  landholders  of  Scotland  to  incumber  their  estate-s 
with  an  annual  or  other  payment  for  the  purpose  of  emigration. 

1772.  Do  you  believe  that  a body  of  Scotch  gentlemen,  whether  landholders  or 
manufacturers,  would  consent  to  chaige  themselves  with  a fixed  certain  burthen, 
upon  the  speculative  hope  that  the  cause  of  the  present  charge  will  not  recur  ? — 

I do  not. 

1 773.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  evidence  received  by  this  Committee  from 
English  parishes,  an  entirely  contrary  opinion  has  been  given ; that  the  English 
parishes,  without  a single  exception  (the  proprietors  in  which,  or  the  overseers  of 
which,  have  been  examined  before  the  Committee)  have  expressed  a readiness  not 
only  to  charge  their  parishes  to  the  extent  of  20/.  hut  of  60A  for  every  poor  family 
emigrated? — I have  been  informed  of  that,  and  I think  that  they  are  making  a 
reasonable  bargain  ; but  1 think  the  situation  of  Scotland  is  very  difierent,  and  &at 
difierence  cannot  be  explained  without  adverting  to  the  state  of  the  poor  laws. 

1774.  You  stated  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence,  that  it  would  be  a great 
benefit  if  those  5,000  persons  could  be  removed ; supposing  that  removal  to  take 
place,  and  assuming  that  the  county  of  Renfrew  had  agreed  to  incur  the  proposed 
burthen,  could  that  remedy  prove  effectual,  unless  the  means  were  presented  of 
preventing  the  chasm  so  occasioned  from  being  filled  up? — I think  not,  beyond 
a very  limited  period.  The  evil  of  an  excessive  influx  of  indigent  Irish  might  be 
palliated  by  certain  regulations,  which  it  would  not  be  verj-  difficult  to  make; 
but  I apprehend  that  the  radical  cure  must  be  applied  to  the  place  where  the  evil 
originates ; I apprehend  that  as  long  as  Ireland  remains  in  its  present  state,  so  long 
there  will  be  a great  influx. 

1775.  Accordingto  the  present  law  of  Scotland,  is  there  any  means  of  preventing 
the  influx  and  the  .settlement  of  Irish  poor,  wherever  there  is  a temptation  for  them 
to  come? — Certainly  none. 
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j.Cumpbell,  *776*  Is  there  not  all  the  diflerence  between  England  and  Scotland  in  that 
Eeq.  respect,  that  there  can  be  between  a country  overburthened  with  a system  of  poor 

— -w  ' laws,  and  a country  in  which  that  system  has  a very  mitigated  and  partial  ope- 
a+  M«rcii,  ration  ? — Certainly  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  state  of  the  two 

1827.  countries  in  that  respect. 

1777.  And  Aat  which  might  reasonably  be  considered  by  the  one  country  as  a 
great  relief,  might  be  considered  by  tbe  other  as  a precedent  for  the  imposition 
of  new  and  grievous  burthens? — Certainly  it  might  prove  a great  relief  to  England, 
but  a very  dangerous  precedent  in  Scotland,  at  least  it  would  be  universally  so 
esteemed. 

1778.  Can  you  state  shortly  to  the  Committee  what  the  Scotch  law  of  settle- 
ment is,  and  how  it  applies  in  die  case  of  the  Irish  ? — The  Scotch  law  of  settlement 
is  extremely  simple ; by  that  law  any  man  who  has  his  residence  for  three  years  in 
any  Scottish  parish,  will  thereby  acquire  a legal  settlement,  unless  he  or  some  of 
his  family  have  had  recourse  to  begging  for  their  support,  or  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  supported  by  charity  during  the  course  of  those  three  years. 

1779.  II"’  then,  a labourer  from  Irmand,  or  any  other  part  of  tbe  King’s  dominions, 
and  not  only  so,  but  from  any  foreign  country,  were  to  come  and  establish  himself 
in  a parish  in  Scotland,  and  live  there  for  three  years  without  being  known  to  be 
a beggar,  and  without  receiving  any  relief  from  the  church  money,  or  any  other 
of  the  usual  sources,  he  would  be  entitled  to  come  upon  that  parish  just  as  much 
as  a native  of  that  parish  or  of  any  part  of  Scotland  ?— According  to  a late 
decision  of  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland,  that  is  declared  to  be  the  law  ; 
the  point  was  tried  in  a case  decided  in  1 8-24,  at  the  suit  of  one  Higgins,  an  Irish- 
man, against  the  barony  parish  of  Glasgow.  The  case,  as  stated  in  the  printed 
reports  of  the  decisionsof  the  Court  of  Session,  is  this : The  barony  parish  of  Glasgow 
is  one  of  the'most  populous  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  those  in  which  an  assessment 
for  the  poor  has  long  prevailed.  The  managers  resolved  to  admit  no  Irishmen  upon 
tbe  poor's  roll,  and  ffiat  resolution  was  made  the  subject  of  complaint  to  the  Court 
of  Session  in  the  name  of  Higgins,  who  bad  resided  there  for  a good  many  years. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  was  to  this  effect;  first,  that  the  Court  of  Session  have 
a controlling  power  in  such  cases  ; and  in  tbe  second  place,  that  the  plaintiff  in  that 
case,  from  naving  had  an  industrial  residence  for  more  than  three  years  in  tbe 
parish,  had  acquired  a legal  settlement  against  the  poors  rates,  just  as  if  Le  had  been 
a native  Scotchman.  And  indeed  the  principle  oftbe  judgment  was  expressly  held 
to  apply  to  foreigners  in  general. 

1780.  Was  that  case  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords? — It  was  not. 

1781.  And  it  stands  now  as  the  declared  law  of  Scotland? — It  does, 

1782.  What  means  are  afforded  by  the  law  of  Scotland  of  transferance,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  of  transportation  of  poor  from  one  parish  to  another  within  Scotland, 
from  a parish  where  they  may  have  acquired  a settlement,  to  the  parish  of  their 
birth? — There  is  only  one  regulation  in  Scotland  respecting  removals,  and  it 
applies  only  to  vagrants ; it  has  no  application  to  the  ordinary  poor,  and  indeed 
no  practical  operation  at  all.  No  person  can,  without  his  own  consent,  be  removed 
from  one  parish  to  another  in  Scotland,  unless  he  be  a vagrant  be^ar. 

1783.  Supposing  a person,  a native  of  Scotland,  residing  in  a parish  in  which 
he  was  a stranger,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  receiving  charity  there  from  the  parish, 
although  not  in  the  shape  of  assessment  money,  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  parish  to 
remove  him  to  his  own  parish? — It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  parish  to  do  so, 
legally. 

1784.  Are  there  any  means,  however  over-burthened  the  parish  may  be  with 
Irish  paupers,  of  removing  them  to  Ireland  ? — No  legal  compulsory  means ; and 
in  our  very  limited  law  of  removal  (which  is  utterly  useless  in  practice)  the  idea 
of  removal  presupposes  some  other  place  bound  to  receive  and  support  the  person 
removed  ; removal  to  Ireland,  therefore,  ought  to  imply  that  there  are  poors  funds 
in  that  country,  or  at  least  some  means  by  which  those  removed  can  be  provided 
for,  and  prevented  from  returning. 

1 785.  A magistrate  cannot  order  them  out  of  the  parish  ? — He  cannot 

1786.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Member  for 
Renfrew,  that  during  the  last  year  a number  of  Irish  were  sent  from  that  part  of 
the  country  with  merely  a loaf,  and  a few  shillings  in  their  pockets ; by  what 
authority  were  those  persons  removed? — That  was  done,  not  by  le^,  but  by 
moral  compulsion,  if  it  was  by  compulsion  at  all.  The  Irish  are  probably  either 
ignorajtt  of  their  legal  claims,  or  disirustfiil  of  having  these  acknowledged;  and' 

many 
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many  have  no  legal  claim,  because  they  have  gained  no  legal  settlement.  They 
were  very  glad  to  have  the  means  of  removal  from  a country  where  they  could  get 
no  employment. 

1787.  As  long  as  the  law  and  circumstances  of  Scotland  remain  what  they  are 
with  respect  to  the  impossibility  of  preventing  the  influx  and  settlement  of  the 
numerous  bands  of  Irish  that  come  there,  do  you  conceive  that  any  emigration, 
however  desirable  on  other  accounts,  and  however  desirable  as  a means  of  tem- 
porary relief,  would  afford  any  permanent  relief  to  that  country  ? — I do  not  believe 
that  it  would  aflbrd  any  permanent  relief.  A temporary  relief  I certainly  think  it 
would  afford,  for  it  is  not  in  one  month,  nor  perhaps  in  one  year,  that  the  vacuum 
could  be  filled  up  by  persons  able  to  do  the  work  of  those  who  had  gone  away ; 
but  I have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  the  moment  the  labour  market  is  drained  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  wages  of  those  remaining,  raised,  every  weaver,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  send  his  sons  and  daughters  to  some  other  employment,  will  avail 
himself  of  their  labour  in  bis  own  trade ; and  as  the  business  of  a common  weaver 
is  not  very  difficult  to  learn,  there  arises  in  the  course  ot  two  years  a new  genera- 
tion of  weavers ; and  from  the  same  cause,  those  Irish  who  happen  to  be  weavers 
of  cotton  or  linen  goods  in  Ireland,  and  who  may  hope  for  better  wages  in  Scot- 
land, would  have  the  strongest  temptation  to  come  over.  I understand  that  a linen 
weaver  would  not  find  any  great  difficulty  to  overcome  in  learning  to  weave 
cotton  goods. 

1788.  Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  landed  proprietors  to 
check  the  coming  in  of  the  Irish  labourers,  by  refusing  to  allow  them  to  have  resi- 
dences and  cottages,  were  they  so  minded  ? — That  is  a subject  which  I feel  to  be 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Tliere  are  certainly,  however,  some  expedients  which 
may  be  adopted  without  difliculty  or  without  any  violation  of  any  estahlislied  or 
fair  principle.  Let  it  be  enacted  that  a longer  period  of  years  Is  requisite  for  an 
Irishman  or  a foreigner  to  acquire  a legal  settlement  than  for  a native ; and  perhaps 
in  addition  to  the  extension  of  the  period,  there  might  be  a qualification  added,  that 
the  residence  should  have  been  in  tlie  capacity  of  householders ; because  when 
families  of  poor  Irish  come  over,  it  is  a long  time  before  they  get  a house  ; they 
crowd  great  numbers  together  into  lodgings,  usually  paying  the  rent  by  the  week 
or  fortnight ; to  Scotsmen,  whether  landowners  or  not,  (for  we  all  pay  poor  rates 
in  assessed  parishes)  it  will  appear  very  hard  that  being  a lodger  in  such  circum- 
stances, in  a state  bordering  on  beggary,  should  suffice  to  confer  a full  legal 
settlement. 

1789.  How  do  those  poor  Irish  who  come  over,  contrive  to  nourish  themselves 
at  first  ?-*“They  have  generally  some  friends  or  relations,  who  perhaps  invite  them 
to  come  over. 

1 7QO.  What  food  do  they  eat  chiefly  ? — Potatoes,  of  course,  and  other  cheAp 
food  ; it  is  surprising  how  little  they  can  do  with.  1 am  quite  certmn,  from  what  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  that  some  of  them  can  do  without  any  thing  which 
deserves  the  name  of  fui^ture  or  bed-clothes,  and  I suppose  tlie  cheapest  food 
will  suffice  them.  * 

1791.  When  they  are  in  full  employment,  do  they  live  more  like  the  people  of 
the  country,  or  do  uiey  still  persevere  in  the  same  way? — They  gradually  assimilate 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  they  cause  the  people  of  the  country  in  some 
degree  to  assimilate  to  them.  They  have  -no  notion  of  that  degree  of  expense 
which  is  essential  to  a Scotchman’s  comfort  A Scotchman  must  be  in  a very 
degraded  state  who  should  not  have  decent  clothes  to  appear  at  church  on  Sunday, 
or  give  his  children  education ; but  these  things  don’t  give  much  concern  to  the 
Irishman,  at  least  for  a considerable  time. 

1 792.  Under  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  what  tenn  of  years 
do  you  think  it  reasonable  to  require  for  an  Irishman  to  acquire  a settlement  in 
Scotland? — As  a minimum,  I should  say  seven  years;  and  indeed  that  is  the 
term  of  residence  specified  in  some  of  our  Scottisli  statutes  011  the  subject  of  the 
poor. 

1793.  You  think  that  that  provision,  coupled  with  the  provision  that  he  should 
be  a householder,  would  afford  a material  relief? — I think  it  would  operate  as  a 
check,  and  more  especially  if  some  precautionary  measure  could  be  devised  to 
prevent  suspicious  persons  from  gaining  a settlement  by  residence,  such  as  warning 
them  to  remove. 

1794.  What  is  the  law'of  Scotland  with  respect  to  affording  parochial  relief  in 
circumstances  where  work  cannot  be  found,  se^ng  aside  the  cases  of  the  aged,  the 
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A.  CtmpMl,  diseased,  the  blind,  and  so  on,  the  question  being  confined  to  such  cases  as  arise 

K*n-  when  work  cannot  be  obtained?— 1 presume  the  Committee  is  aware  how  ex- 

' ' tremely  similar  the  early  Scottish  enactments  upon  that  subject  are  to  the  early 

94  March,  English,  and  how  very  diflerent  their  practical  operation  has  been.  Our  leading 
^ statute  was  pas.sed  in  the  year  1 579>  confined  parish  relief  to  persons  de- 

scribed as  “ ^ed,  poor,  impotent  and  decayed  persons,  who  of  necessity  must  live 
by  alms and  in  the  practice  of  Scotland,  parish  relief  has  hillierto  been  confined 
to  that  description  of  persons,  and  I believe  it  was  never  heard  of  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  when  an  universal  scarcity  of  provisions  prevailed 
• in  Scotland,  when  in  one  of  the  southern  parishes  an  assessment  was  imposed 
partly  at  least  for  the  relief  of  people  whose  wages  were  insufficient  to  procure 
the  necessary  supply  of  food,  and  who  had  no  other  claim ; 1 allude  to  the  case  of 
Pollock  against  Darling.  In  that  case,  an  individual,  who  was  assessed,  resisted 
payment  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  law  existing  in  Scotland  by  which 
any  such  assessment  could  be  imposed  for  the  support  of  able-bodied  men  ; tlie 
supreme  court  decided  that  the  assessment  was  valid.  But  I believe  this  has  never 
been  regarded  as  a sufficient  precedent  to  settle  the  general  question ; and  among 
other  reasons  for  this  opinion,  the  claim  was  not  at  the  instance  of  a person  assert- 
ing his  r^ht  to  aid  from  the  poors  rate,  but  a question  between  one  inhabitant  of 
the  parish,  and  the  managers  for  the  poor  who  had  assessed  him.  A more  recent 
and  important  case  arose  out  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  distresses  of 
1819,  in  the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley,  in  which  upwards  of  eight  hundred  ^le- 
bodied  workmen  (sucn  as  the  persons  who  are  now  petitioning  to  be  carried  to 
Canada)  applied  for  subsistence  from  the  parish  rates ; and  the  managera  for  the 
poor  having  refused  to  give  that  relief,  as  being  a precedent  of  extreme  danger, 
the  claimants  presented  an  application  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  tlie  claim  made  effectual.  The  sheriff  decided  tliat  they  had  a legal 
claim ; and  the  question  being  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  I have  reason  to 
know  that  it  was  deemed  of  great  importance  to  prevent  tliat  question  from  being 
tried  upon  its  merits,  and  to  oppose  it  upon  a preliminary  objection  in  point  of 
form,  namely,  the  competency  of  the  sheriff's  court  to  review  or  control  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  managers  for  the  poor.  The  result  was,  that  the  Court  of  Session 
decided  that  although  the  Scottish  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  various  instances  con- 
nected with  the  poor  laws,  imposed  a superintending  duty  upon  the  sheriffs,  the 
sherifi’  had  no  such  control  as  had  been  assumed  ; so  Uiat  the  case  was  dismissed, 
and  the  question  never  was  tried  upon  its  merits.  The  circumstances  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  changed,  and  the  funds  of  the  claimants  being  exhausted,  the 
case  went  no  fiu-ther. 

1795.  Then  the  apprehension  that  weighed  upon  one  of  the  parties  in  that  case, 
was,  that  if  it  came  to  be  tried  fairly  on  ite  merits  before  the  Court  of  Session,  that 
court  would  probably  act  as  it  bad  done  in  the  case  of  Pollock  against  Darling  ? — 
I believe  it  was ; and  1 may  add,  tliat  if  the  principle  involved  in  that  case  were 
once  established  by  an  authoritative  precedent,  as  applicable  to  the  maintenance, 
total  or  partial,  of  *able-bodied  workmen  demanding  it  as  a legal  right,  then  it 
seems  to  me  beyond  all  que.stion  that  Scodand  will  be  placed  under  the  same 
tremendous  burffien  which  England  bears  and  has  been  struggling  in  vain  to 
alleviate. 

1796.  Do  you  conceive  that  in  deciding  the  case  of  Pollock  against  Darling,  the 
Court  of  Session  meant  to  confine  itself  to  laying  down  tlie  law  in  eases  of  general 
distress  in  the  country,  so  that  employment  could  not  be  found  by  the  applicants, 
or  that  it  only  included  cases  of  temporary  and  local  distress? — I really  do  not 
feel  myself  very  competent  to  answer,  as  to  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  case 
of  Pollock  against  Darling,  my  knowledge  of  that  case  being  derived  from  the 
printed  report,  which  I have  not  recently  perused ; but  my  understanding  is,  that 
the  main  question  did  not  come  directly  and  fully  before  tlie  court. 

1797.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  enect  of  ffiat  decision  in  the  case  of  Pollock 
against  Darling  was  to  go  as  far  as  a decision  could  go  to  establish  this  pria>- 
ciple,  that  the  incapacity  of  finding  employment  entitled,  a man  to  be  put  upon 
the  poors  roll  in  Scotland? — If  it  could  be  considered  a sufficient  precedent,  it 
certainly  does  involve  that  principle ; but  it  docs  not  go  to  say  directly  tliat  the 
able-bodied  poor  man  has  a legal  claim  against  the  parish,  it  only  goes  to  this, 
which  is  a different  thing,  that  if  the  managers  of  the  poor,  namely,  the  Kirk 
session,  and  the  heritors  or  proprietors,  (who  as  a sort  of  Parliamentary  trust 
arc  invested  with  the  management  of  the  poor  and  the  power  of  assessing  parishes) 

shall 
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shall  voluntarily  admit  such  claims,  a parishioner  who  is  assessed  will  not  be 
permitted  to  object. 

1798.  In  the  case  of  Pollock  against  Darling  were  not  all  the  fifteen  judges 
present,  and  the  decision  carried  by  a majority  of  one  ? — I am  not  able  at  present 
to  answer  that  question. 

1709-  You  have  stated,  that  if  the  step  were  once  taken,  of  admitting  able- 
bodied  men  as  posse.ssing  a good  claim  on  the  poors  rates  of  Scotland,  the  con- 
dition of  Scotland  would  be  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  England  ? — Nearly  as  bad. 

1800.  Would  itnotbe  even  worse,  inasmuch  as  personal  property  is  rateable  to 
the  pOor  in  Scotland  as  well  as  real  property  1 — I am  not  aware  that  that  makes 
it  worse. 

i8ui.  Is  not  a person  residing  in  a parish  in  Scotland,  where  a rate  exists, 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  rate  in  consideration  of  his  peraonal  property  wherever 
situate,  as  well  as  his  real  property  within  the  parish? — I believe  there  is  at 
present  no  doubt  at  all  how  the  law  of  Scotland  stands  in  that  respect ; and  I may 
state,  for  the  infomiation  of  tlie  Committee,  that  wherever  an  assessment  is 
imposed,  (Suppose  2,000/.)  the  law  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  1,000/.  will  be 
payable  exclusively  by  that  body  whom  in  Scotland  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
“ heritors,”  a term  not  always  to  be  limited  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  for  it  may 
happen  in  some  parishes,  and  it  does  happen  in  the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley, 
in  which  I live,  that  the  proprietors  of  houses  pay  and  rank  as  managers  of 
the  poor  along  with  the  landholders,  whom  they  greatly  out-number,  and  of 
course  can  out-vote ; the  other  half  is  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  at  large,  in- 
cluding those  very  heritors,  according  to  the  estimated  ratio  of  their  “ means  of 
substance”  wherever  situated,  and  not  otherwise  assessed  for  poor  rates.  The 
Committee  will  understand  that  I am  describing  the  mode  of  assessment  in  what 
are  called  “Landward”  parishes  in  Scotland,  as  distinguished  iVom  burgh 
parishes,  in  which  last  the  mode  of  a.ssessment  is  somewhat  difterent. 

1802.  In  regard  to  an  early  statute,  as  defining  the  persons  to  whom  relief  may 
be  given,  already  referred  to,  arc  you  not  aware  that  in  a subsequent  statute  in 
1 6G3,  there  are  words  to  this  effect : “ The  persons  unemployed,  being  masterless, 
and  out  of  service,  and  not  having  wherewith  to  maintain  themselves  by  Uieir  own 
means  and  work,  lue  entitled  to  relief”? — I do  not  recollect  particularly  the 
import  ofthat  statute ; but  the  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  that  the  tenns  referred 
to  are  not  of  general  application,  but  directed  to  some  special  and  probably  tem- 
porary object. 

1803.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  were  admitted  that  an  indiscri- 
minate poor  rate  could  by  law  be  imposed  in  Scotland,  is  it  not  probable  that, 
under  the  circumstance.^  of  distress  and  misery  among  the  redundant  able-bodied 
labourers  in  the  county  of  Renfrew  continuing  in  future  years  unaided  and  imas- 
sUted  by  that  extent  of  charitable  contribution  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
which  combined  with  the  charity  of  Renfrew,  estimated  at  five  tliousund  pounds, 
which  has  supported  them  for  the  last  year,  is  it  not  probable  that  a legal  assess- 
ment would  take  place  in  the  county  of  Renfrew  for  the  maintenance  of  the  able- 
bodied  poor,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England? — if  it  be  assumed  that  the  law 
were  so  declared,  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  in  such  a year  as.  1826  the 
Kirk  sessions  and  heritors  M'ould  be  disposed  to  relieve  the  distressed  work- 
people by  a general  assessment  or  poor  rate ; and  if  tliere  were  no  other  reason, 
there  is  at  least  this  very  strong  one,  that  voluntary  contributions  fall  chiefiy  upon 
those  who  are  in  other  respects  put  to  the  greatest  expense,  namely,  the  charitable, 
and  that  many  individuals  can  find  very  good  reasons  for  keeping  tbeir  money  in 
their  pockets. 

1804.  Though  you  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  self-taxing  body  in  Renfrew  to  impose  this  assessment,  under  die  supposed 
circumstances  of  continued  distress,  they  would  have  to  exercise  a discretion 
whether  they  would  or  not ; and  in  point  of  fact,  there  would  be  no  abstract  means, 
under  the  law  of  Scotland,  to  force  them  to  do  it,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  give  relief  to  the  able-bodied  labourer  ? — I would  express  my 
confident  opinion,  that  if  the  power  of  assessing  parishes  for  the  indiscriminate 
support  of  all  who  happened  to  be  in  poverty,  from  fluctuations  in  employment  or 
otherwise,  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  not  only  the  interest  of  the  laudholders  in  par- 
ticular, but  of  Scotland  at  large,  that  it  should,  so  far  as  regards  able-bodied  men, 
be  entirely  discretionary,  and  such  as  vested  no  legal  claims  in  those  objects 
of  it  1 have  thought  iu  seasons  of  distress  in  Kewewshire,  such  as  the  years 
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A-  Campbell,  i8i6  and  iStg,  as  well  as  1826,  that  it  might  he  desirable  to  vest  the  managers 
of  the  poor  witli  a discretionary  power  to  assess  the  whole  parish  for  the  relief  of 

’ ' the  general  distress ; but  I certainly  think  we  ought  to  be  most  careful  of  treating 

94  MareL,  gy^jj  reJief  ag  a matter  of  legal  right  in  the  claimant.  The  tendency  of  such  a 
' measure,  humane  as  it  seems,  would  soon  appear.  The  salutary  warning  which 

the  course  of  nature  gives,  in  connecting  distress  with  improvidence  and  vice,  and 
the  utility  of  saving  bank.s  and  friendly  societies,  would  be  materially  counteracted; 
and  the  effects,  especially  iti  a manufacturing  district,  would  be  debasement  of 
moral  feeling,  and  depreciation  of  real  property.  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
add,  that  the  debasement  of  which  I speak  has,  in  my  own  experience, *made 
alarming  progress,  and  chiefly  from  the  immoderate  appetite  which  prevails  for 
spirituous  liquors,  aud  the  excessive,  and  in  my  mind  destructive  facility  with 
which  licenses  for  retailing  spirits  can  be  obtained  in  Scotland  by  persons  who 
have  no  other  recommendation  than  that  which  ought  rather  to  exclude  them, 
viz.  their  poverty  and  unfitness  for  other  employment:  If  habits  of  providence 

are  so  peculiarly  necessary  amidst  the  fluctuations  incident  to  commercial  and 
manufacturing  pursuits,  the  Committee  will  judge  how  far  such  habits  are  dis- 
couraged ; and  what  a large  deduction  must  come  from  the  wages  of  labour,  when 
I state,  that,  as  compared  with  the  population,  the  number  of  licensed  houses  will 
show  that  every  twentieth  family  in  Renfrewshire  keeps  a public  house,  and  by 
neces.sary  consequence,  that  almost  every  working  man  is  subjected  to  constant 
temptation,  by  having  some  relation,  some  intimate  acquaintance,  or  some  next- 
door  neighbour,  who  keeps  a tippling  house. 

1 805.  Admitting,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  in  consequence  of  some 
future  decision,  the  law  of  Scotland,  a.s  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Pollock  against 
Darling,  were  solemnly  affirmed,  that  would  lead  to  a state  of  things  in  whi^  the 
redundant  poor  having  a legal  claim  upon  parochial  assessments,  in  the  county  of 
Renfrew  for  example,  the  indisposition  which  you  have  stated  to  exist  to  tax  the 
county  for  the  purposes  of  emigration  would  then  be  reduced  to  a consideration 
of  comparative  pecuniary  interest,  involved  between  paying  this  legal  rate,  which 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  contributing  towards  the  expense  of  emigration ; you 
have  already  remarked  that  in  England  you  understand  that  it  may  be  a good 
bargain  to  the  parish  to  pay  60/.  for  the  getting  rid  of  a labourer’s  family,  which 
appears  to  cost  the  parish  25/.  a year ; admitting  that  the  principle  of  the  judg- 
ment alluded  to  was  aflirmed,  do  you  think  the  same  permanent  objection  would 
exist  in  the  county  of  Renfrew  to  the  proposition  of  charging  emigration  on  the 
county  rate,  which  under  existing  circumstances  you  think  would  practically 
occur? — If  it  were  solemnly  determined  to  be  the  law  of  Scotland,  that  an  able- 
bodied  man  who  could  not  find  employment  were  entitled  as  a legal  claim  to 
demand  support  from  the  parish,  we  should  then  be  precisely,  or  very  nearly,  on 
the  same  footing  as  England  ; of  course  what  now  appears  to  be  surrounded  with 
objections  of  the  most  formidable  description,  would  then  come  to  a mere 
consideration  of  comparative  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  commuting  one  burden 
for  another. 

1806.  If  in  1819,  the  Court  of  Session,  instead  of  getting  rid  of  the  question 
of  the  merits  in  the  Abbey  Parish  case,  and  disposing  of  it  on  the  point  of  the 
sheriff’s  jurisdiction,  had  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  sheriff,  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  a final  judgment,  so  affirming  the  claim  of  able-bodied  men  in 
Scotland  on  the  poor  rate  ^ — It  appears  to  me  that  the  effect  of  such  an  affirma- 
tion would  be  this,  we  should  just  have  the  same  extent  of  claims,  with  all  their 
injurious  consequences,  that  exist  in  England,  with  this  difference,  so  far  as 
I understand  anything  of  the  practice  in  England,  that  in  Scotland  the  as.sessment 
will  be  iraposet{  by  the  persons,  or  chiefly  by  die  persons  on  whom  the  burden 
of  pa)nnent  principally  falls,  which  I believe  is  not  the  case  in  England.  But  as 
an  off-set  for  that  advantage,  we  should  be  more  exposed  to  such  claims,  because 
the  conditions  on  which  a Itgal  settlement  in  Scotland  is  acquired  are  simple  and 
easy  compared  with  those  which  I understand  to  be  established  in  England. 

1 807.  Did  not  the  decision  of  the  sheriff  of  Renfrew  confirm  the  claim  of  825 
able-bodied  men  ? — In  effect  it  did  so.  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  judg- 
ment referred  to  was  not  given  by  me,  as  ts  usually  the  case,  in  the  first  instance  ; 
it  was  given  by  a gentleman  of  much  higher  attainments,  Mr.  Dunlop,  the  principal 
sheriff,  whose  usual  province  it  is  to  review  my  judgments  when  parties  are  dis- 
satisfied. 1 was  at  that  period  much  engaged  in  the  management  of  voluntary 
contributions  for  indigent  work-people,  and  too  much  in  contact  both  with  them 

and 
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and  the  managers  for  the  poor  to  make  it  desirable  for  me  to  judge  in  the  question,  d.  CampbtU, 
and  I requested  the  sberifi  to  do  so.  Enj. 

1808.  You  have  stated,  that  three  years  continued  residence  is  necessaiy  to  

settlement;  are  not  the  words  of  the  Scotch  law,  that  “ haunting  and  resorting”  H 

for  the  space  of  three  years  should  give  a settlement? — I have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  general  law  of  settlement  as  so  clear,  that  I did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  peruse  minutely  the  whole  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  preparatory  to  my 
examination;  but  I apprehend  that  the  expressions  referred  to  are  applied  to 
vagrants,  and  to  questions  of  relief  between  one  j)arish  and  another,  and  do  not 
regulate  the  generm  law  of  settlement. 

1809.  Are  you  aware  of  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Rescobie,  decided  in  1801, 
where  a common  vagrant  was  held  to  have  acquired  a settlement  in  a parish  where 
she  had  most  haunted  for  the  last  three  years,  to  the  effect  of  making  that  parish 
liable  to  tlie  maintenance  of  her  bastard  child  ? — I would  observe,  that  although 
we  have  practically  no  law  of  removal  in  Scotland,  we  have  an  equivalent  for  it  in 
daily  practice.  Wherever  a person  is  found  destitute  in  a parish,  where  such 
person  has  no  legal  settlement,  the  managers  for  the  poor  do  not  hesitate  to 
administer  relief  to  prevent  starvation,  but  then  they  immediately  notify  this 
circumstance  to  the  parish  where  the  settlement  exists,  and  have  a rjght  by  law, 
as  creditors,  to  compel  that  parish  to  repay  their  advances,  and  all  future  advances, 
or  else  to  remove  the  chargeable  person.  I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
mention  to  the  Committee,  how  the  settlement  of  parents  governs  that  of  their 
children,  or  of  husbands  that  of  their  wives,  or  how  the  place  of  birth  gives  a 
settlement  where  no  other  ground  of  settlement  is  known.  In  the  case  of  Rescobie, 
the  vagrant  mother’s  settlement  (I  believe)  under  a special  enactment  was  found 
to  fix  upon  one  of  a number  of  conflicting  parishes  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
destitute  child.  I believe  the  case  does  not  affect  the  general  rule. 

1810.  In  a former  part  of  your  evidence  you  have  stated,  that  great  benefit 
would  result  from  extending  the  period  to  seven  years  upon  which  a settlement 
might  be  obtained ; will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  how  that  benefit  would 
arise,  if  there  was  not  at  the  same  time  a compulsory  power  of  removal  of  those 
Irish,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  when  there  is  no  parish  in  Ireland  to 
which  you  can  remove  them  ? — In  making  any  such  proposition  regarding  settle- 
ment, I would  accompany  that  proposition  by  another,  for  authority  to  remove 
in  the  most  summary  manner  persons  who  were  become  chargeable  upon  the 
parish ; and  also,  if  practicable,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  every  person  from 
Ireland,  England,  or  any  foreign  country,  coming  in  the  character  of  a beggar  or 
a vagrant. 

1811.  In  the  late  period  of  distress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  may  there 
not  have  been  several  hundred  families  resident  in  that  part  of  the  country,  now 
receiving  relief,  whom  it  might  be  very  desirable  to  remove,  and  who  have  not 
resided  seven  years  ? — Yes. 

1812.  How  could  you  make  that  power  of  removal  practically  applicable  to 
those  persons? — 1 am  not  aware,  from  the  state  of  the  question,  where  the  difficulty 
lies.  I do  not  perceive  why  the  managers  of  the  poor  may  not  give  directions  to 
have  such  particular  families  sent  home  by  the  steam  boat,  and  to  send  a person 
with  them ; but  Wherever  an  Irish  person  has  acquired  a settlement,  of  course  he 
must  be  regarded  as  settled  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  U would  be  impos- 
sible with  justice  to  make  a retrospect. 

1813.  If  you  had  in  a populous  district  such  as  yours,  four  or  five  hundred  fami- 
lies that  it  might  be  desirable  to  remove,  do  you  conceive  in  point  of  fact  you  could 
carry  such  a law  into  .strict  effect,  by  removing  these  four  or  five  hundred 
families  by  the  force  of  law? — No;  but  in  the  course  of  the  year  ending  this 
month,  we  have  removed  1517  Irish  persons  from  Paisley  to  Ireland,  paying  their 
passage  home  by  a steam  boat. 

1814.  Were  they  removed  in  a voluntary  manner,  or  by  the  compulsion  of  law  ? 

— By  a sort  of  moral  compulsion.  Some  perhap.s  had  acquired  a settlement,  and 
certainly  many  of  them  had  not,  but  they  found  they  could  ^t  no  work,  and  we 
gave  them  the  means  of  returning.  This  I believe  was  done  m Glasgow  to  a still 
greater  extent. 

181 5.  What  had  been  the  period  of  the  residence  of  those  persons  ? — I presume 
the  great  majority  of  them  had  not  acquired  a settlement ; but  I have  no  means  of 
answering  the  question  more  particularly. 

1 8 1 C.  Had  you  any  security  agaiust  their  return  ? — No,  none  at  all,  except  that. 
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A.  Camfbeil,  security  which  must  have  arisen  from  their  own  fear  of  being  immediately  sent  back 
Esq-  if  they  should  return  in  a period  of  scarcity  of  employment 

' 1 817.  If  those  persons  came  back,  would  they  not  at  any  time  revive  their  claim 

*4  March,  of  settlement? — I should  suppose  that  a short  absence  in  Ireland  would  not  do 
that  away. 

1818.  Do  you  concur  with  the  evidence  given  by  the  preceding  witnesses  from 
Scotland,  as  to  the  fact,  that  a weaver  utterly  out  of  employment  cannot  be  sus- 
tjuned  with  his  family  for  less  than  twenty  pounds  ? — I should  suppose  it  would 
require  twenty  pounds  to  maintain  such  a family. 

1819.  Supposing  distress  to  continue  in  Renfrew  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year, 
and  that  no  charity  is  extended  to  that  county  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  do 
you  not  consider  in  point  of  fact  that  the  same  expense  is  unavoidably  occasioned 
within  that  county  as  would  be  occasioned  under  a system  of  poor  laws,  provided 
that  under  such  poor  laws  persons  were  only  relieved  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
tliem  alive,  and  supposing  that  the  charitable  feelings  of  the  county  of  Renlrew 
would  induce  voluntary  subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  keeping  that  population  alive ; 
in  putting  this  question  to  you,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  understand  that  it  is 
not  meant  to  imply  that  the  same  persons  would  incur  tlie  same  expense,  but 
whether  identically  the  same  expense  would  not  be  under  these  terms  imposed 
upon  the  county  of  Renfrew? — The  expense  of  last  year  was  really  so  great  that 
I do  not  see  how  it  is  morally  possible  to  levy  in  any  kind  of  way  by  compulsory 
means  22,000/.  upon  so  small  a county  as  Renfrew;  it  would  be  considered  a 
burthen  quite  intolerable ; and  I do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  if  the  humane  supply 
we  received  from  the  south  had  been  withheld,  the  contributions  from  the  county  of 
Renfrew  itself  could  not  have  maintained  those  people,  and  that  the  consequences 
must  have  been  starvation  and  disea.se,  and  probably  disturbance.  But  I may  add, 
that  the  supposition  ofsuch  distress  being  renewed  is  one  which  will  not  be  regarded 
as  probable ; there  are  at  present  but  a small  proportion  of  able-bodied  artisans 
out  of  employment ; the  bulk  of  persons  who  remain  burdens  on  the  voluntary 

• contribution  fund  managed  by  the  County  Committee,  was  last  week  about  900 

families,  of  whom  by  far  the  greatest  portion  consists  of  persons  unfit  for  emigration. 
1 do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  the  persons  petitioning  to  go  to  Canada  is  among 
the  number. 

1 820.  According  to  the  law  of  Scotland  at  present,  is  settlement  gained  by 
apprenticeship  1— No. 

1821.  In  reference  to  your  evidence  on  the  present  state  of  distress  in  Renfrew- 
shire, are  you  of  opinion  that  there,  would  be  no  permanent  distress  in  consequence 
of  the  present  extent  of  its  population,  if  the  inconvenient  influx  of  the  Irish 
could  be  guarded  against? — 1 certainly  think  that  if  natives  of  Scotland  alone 
were  concerned,  there  would  be  no  surplus  population. 

1 822.  A person  engaged  in  a manufacturing  district  as  an  apprentice,  after 
residence  with  that  manufacturer  for  seven  years,  does  not  gain  a settlement  ? — 
If  such  person  be  a minor,  and  resident  in  family  with  his  father,  I think  he  would 
not  gain  a settlement ; but  if  he  had  been  what  in  Scotland  we  call  “ forisfa- 
miliated,’' and  earning  his  own  livelihood,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstance  of 
bis  being  an  apprentice  which  should  prevent  his  gaining  a settlement  by  industrial 
residence  for  &ree  years. 

1 823.  During  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship,  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  person  to 
remove  an  apprentice  out  of  the  parish  ? — Certainly  not 

1 824.  Does  it  not  then  follow,  that  manufacturers  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
have  the  power  of  indefinitely  extending  the  population  by  means  of  taking 
apprentices  ? — Unquestionably,  if  those  apprentices  come  from  another  district. 
Work-people  who  are  ill  paid  or  unemployed  in  one  place,  will  go  to  anotlier 
where  they  expect  to  be  better  off ; and  manufacturers  who  require  additional 
work-people  will  always  command  them  by  raising  the  wages. 

] 825.  Is  it  not  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  in  times  when  trade  is  going  on 
well,  to  increase  beyond  his  number  of  apprentices,  witliout  any  view  to  the 
subsequent  burthen  there  may  be  on  the  pari-sh  ? — With  reference  to  master  manu- 
facturers of  muslin  or  of  silk  goods,  there  is  no  such  practice  known  in  Scotland 
as  taking  apprentices  as  between  employer  and  weaver.  In  the  silk  and  muslin 
trade,  each  web  is  the  subject  of  a special  contract  with  the  weaver,  who  may  have 
as  many  apprentices  as  he  finds  convenient.  I ought  to  explain,  that  by  the  term 
apprentice,  in  Scotland,  is  usually,  and  I believe  always  meant,  a beginner  in 
some  trade,  under  a written  contract,  which  we  call  an  “ Indenture,  a term 

applied 
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applied  in  Scotland  to  no  other  instrument.  And  perhaps  I may  with  propriety 
farther  mention,  that  complaints,  in  the  course  of  my  twenty-four  years  experience 
of  Renfrewshire,  have  been  made  more  tlian  once  in  times  of  distress  arising  from 
low  wages,  that  but  for  the  expense  of  the  indenture  stamp  duty,  the  practice  of 
binding  learners  at  the  weaving  trade  for  four  or  five  years  would  become  general, 
and  would  serve  as  a means  of  lessening  the  number  of  persons  entering  into  the 
trade ; the  fact  being,  that  many  young  men  verbally  agree  to  serve  for  a term  of 
years,  and  after  a year  or  two  break  their  engagement  (which  is  not  legally 
binding)  and  set  up  for  tliemselves.  I thought  the  proposal  deserving  of  considera- 
tion, as  a very  sensible  remedy. 

1 826.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  supposing  the  redundant  manufacturing 
population  to  be  drawn  off  by  emigration,  would  not  the  power  on  the  part  of 
masters  to  take  apprentices,  make  the  parish  liable  to  the  recurrence  of  an  evil 
which  they  on  their  part  have  no  power  of  preventing? — ^The  circumstances  of 
the  question  are  very  applicable  to  England,  where  1 believe  apprenticeships  are 
supposed  to  create  a settlement;  but  such  is  not  the  condition  of  Scotland;  and 
in  the  trade  of  a weaver  of  silks  or  muslins,  it  is  a matter  of  no  importance  what- 
ever under  what  denomination  those  employed  by  him  may  pass,  for  journeymen 
or  work-people  engaged  on  any  terms  from  a distance  will  just  have  the  same  rights 
and  the  same  efi'ect  as  if  they  had  been  indented  apprentices.  It  is  very  clear 
that  whenever  a period  of  good  trade  and  high  wages  occurs,  there  is  an  imme- 
diate influx  of  workers,  some  of  them  young  men  betaking  themselves  to  that  trade 
as  a permanent  means  of  subsistence ; and  when  a reverse  comes,  some  portion 
of  that  influx  may  be  thrown  upon  the  parisli  as  persons  who  have  acquired 
a legal  settlement  therein ; but  as  already  mentioned,  if  they  are  able-bodied 
persons,  their  claims  would  be  resisted  as  matter  of  right,  and  their  relief  must 
depend  on  voluntary  contribution. 

1 827.  Do  you  consider  that,  supposing  emigration  to  be  an  adequate  relief  at 
the  present  moment,  any  security  can  be  devised  against  die  recurrence  of  an  evil 
produced  in  the  manner  above  su^e^d ; supposing  emigration  to  be  an 
adequate  means  of  relief  by  raising  wages,  and  supposing  a market  to  exist  for 
goods  at  a corresponding  advance  ? — I dunk  there  might  be  some  securities  for  the 
continuance  of  this  state  of  things,  but  whether  efficient  securities  I dare  not 
venture  to  say. 


A.  CtmpbeU, 
£tq. 


«4  Marcb, 
1897. 


1828.  Would  you  not  consider  the  circumstance  of  extending  the  period  from 
three  years  to  seven,  as  tending  materially  to  remove  this  objection? — I certainly 
should,  joined  with  a power  of  summary  removal ; and  perhaps  joined  also  with 
some  regulations  which  might  be  adopted  without  a violation  of  the  principle  of 
free  intercourse  of  the  natives  of  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  such 
as  one  which  has  been  talked  of,  requiring  of  the  masters  of  steam  boats  and 
other  vessels  navigating  between  the  few  ports  that  are  on  the  contiguous  coasts 
of  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  take  some  parish  certificate  or  passport  from  persons 
applying  for  passage  to  ScoUand,  bearing  that  they  are  not  beggars  or  vagrants, 
but  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  earn  their  own  subsistence.  Any  plan, 
however,  to  stop  die  influx  of  poor  Irish  people  must  be  attended  with  a great 
many  difficulties ; and  in  the  case  I have  supposed,  would  probably  be  attended 
with  a great  many  forged  passes  and  certificates ; a remedy  applied  in  Ireland 
would  be  more  efi'ectud  than  any  applied  here. 

1 829.  Supposing  that  after  the  2>ith  of  May  a very  considerable  number  of 
persons  were  in  a state  of  starvation,  do  you  not  conceive  that  the  county  would 
be  ready  to  contribute  more  for  the  purposes  of  emigration  dian  merely  for  their 
temporary  support? — It  would  depend  very  much,  I think,  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  pressure,  whether  the  county  would  be  disposed  to  contribute  or  not ; because 
in  no  ordinary  circumstances  do  I think  tliat  the  county  of  Renfrew  would  choose 
to  establish  such  a precedent  as  might  eventually  bear  against  them  at  some  future 
time.  1 feel  perfectly  sure  they  would  not  do  it  at  present,  the  distress  being  so 
considerably  abated. 

1 830.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  after  the  241b  of  May  there  will  be  a very  great 
mass  of  population  in  such  a state,  that  emergency  will  exist  to  a great  degree  for 
some  more  effectual  relief  tlian  merely  temporary  support? — I have  no  doubt 
some  distressing  cases  will  occur,  but  I have  great  hopes  that  they  will  not  be  to  ' 
a very  great,  and  certainly  not  to  any  alarming  extent ; and  1 am  afraid,  without 
meaning  any  disparagement  to  the  inhabitants  of  Renfrewshire,  that  nothing  short 
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of  something  alarming,  from  great  numbers  being  out  of  work,  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  any  renewed  general  contribution. 

1831.  You  are  really  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  any  great  probability  of  astate 
of  distress,  such  as  you  can  call  alarming,  taking  place  at  that  period? — No, 

I think  not. . 

1 832.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  as  you  are  of  opinion  tliis  distress  is  lessening, 
you  must  admit  tliat  the  removal  of  a comparatively  small  number  of  families 
would  mitigate  the  distress  r — I think  that  the  removal  of  a very  small  number 
just  now  will  produce  a greater  effect  than  the  removal  of  a much  greater  number 
three  months  ago. 

1 833.  Then  in  bettering  the  wages  of  those  that  remain,  removal  will  be  better 
Just  now  than  three  months  before  or  after? — Three  months  ago  there  were  mul- 
titudes of  able-bodied  weavers  unemployed,  now  there  are  few  of  that  class  without 
some  employment ; but  the  wages  of  all,  except  the  silk  weavers,  are  low,  and 
tlieir  means  are  too  much  exhausted,  by  previous  distress,  to  enable  them  to 
encounter  any  farther  stagnation  of  trade  that  might  occur.  This  being  their 
condition,  I think  that  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done  by  emigration,  for  improving 
that  condition,  it  would  be  of  importance  to  them  that  it  should  be  done  at  the 
present  rather  than  at  a future  time ; for  they  have  been  all  counting  upon  the 
probability  of  getting  themselves  sent  out  to  Canada  at  this  time ; and  I believe 
in  many  instances  they  have  abstained  from  securing  houses  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  many  of  them  live  in  the  houses  of  landlords  who  are  not  at  all  averse  to 
get  quit  of  tenants  who  pay  them  nothing. 

1834.  Therefore  you  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  prior  to  the  24th  of  May  will 
be  the  most  advantageous  period  for  commencrog  any  experiment  of  this  sort  ? — 

I am  clearly  o f opinion  that  prior  to  the  term  of  removal,  which  is  the  1 5th  of  May 
old  style,  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  carry  into  effect  any  project  of  emi- 
gration which  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

1 835.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  the  relief  which  you  now  give  to 
the  poor  in  your  neighbourhood  has  not  very  much  diminished  during  the  last 
week? — Our  total  expenditure,  since  the  2ad  day  of  February,  has  been  470/.; 
and  the  number  of  ffimilies  now  on  the  county  committee  list  is  936,  whereas 
the  average  for  the  previous  period  was  2,030  families,  and  the  highest  number 
at  any  time  since,  the  distresses  began  in  Spring  1826  was  2,725  families.  The 
proportion  of  Irish  families  has  been  about  one-fourth ; but  if  those  who  applied 
for  a free  passage  back  to  Ireland  be  included,  the  proportion  will  exceed  one 
half  of  the  whole  number  upon  ftje  county  fund.  I am  informed  by  a gentleman 
in  Glasgow,  conversant  in  sucb  matters,  that  the  proportion  of  Irisli  applicants  in 
that  city  was  considerably  greater ; but  the  distress  in  Glasgow  was  by  no  means 
so  severely  felt  as  in  Paisley,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of 
operative  manufacturers,  and  where  the  number  of  capitalists  aud  the  wealth  is 
inferior  in  a very  great  degree. 

1836.  If  an  Irishman  had  resided  three  years  continuously  in  Glasgow  and 
obtained  a settlement,  and  then  went  to  Ireland  for  five  years  and  came  back 
again,  would  his  settlement  at  once  revive  ? — That  is  a doubtful  point,  as  I con- 
ceive. 

1837.  Supposing  a Scotchman  absents  himself  from  Scotland  at  any  time,  his 
settlement  is  in  the  last  place  where  he  ba.s  continuously  resided  for  three  years, 
is  it  not? — It  is. 

1838.  Would  not  that  apply  to  any  other  person  who  gained  a settlement  in 
the  same  manner  as  a Scotchman  did  ? — Certainly. 

1 839.  Therefore  an  Irishman  having  gained  a settlement,  and  absenting  him- 
self for  a time,  can  again  regain  a settlement? — If  an  Irishman  resides  fully  three 
years  in  a parish  in  Scotland,  and  then  goes  away  to  Ireland  and  remains 
absent  for  a year  or  two,  and  then  he  comes  back  again  and  takes  up  his  residence 
in  another  part  of  Scotland  for  a period  less  of  three  years,  he  will  have  acquired 
no  right  from  his  last  residence.  But  as  a matter  of  opinion,  1 should  say  that  he 
had  a right,  in  case  of  poverty,  and  in  case  of  having  gained  no  intermediate 
settlement  elsewhere,  to  recur  upon  the  place  of  settlement  which  he  had  gained 
in  Scotland. 

1 840.  Can  the  parish  remove  those  persons  who  will  be  turned  out  of  their 
houses  in  the  month  of  May,  if  they  are  destitute  of  a place  to  go  to  ?— They 
certainly  cannot. 

1841.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  case  of  Pollock  w.  Darling  decides  more  than 

this; 
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this;  that  if  the  Kirk  session  and  heritors,  a body  legally  entitled  to  make  a poor’s 
rate,  do  make  a rate  for  the  support  of  able-bodied  persons,  their  authority  will  be 
supported  by  the  supreme  court  against  persons  refusing  to  pay  ?— I have  already 
stated  as  well  as  I could,  that  so  far  as  I have  heard,  the  decision  referred  to  has 
not  been  regarded  as  a precedent  of  much  authority ; it  is  a single  decision,  and 
does  not  set  the  question  at  rest. 

1842.  Supposing  it  a precedent  entitled  'to  full  authority,  does  it  decide  more 
than  that  if  a voluntary  rate  is  made  by  the  Kirk  session  and  heritors,  that  rate 
will  be  supported  by  the  supreme  court? — Certainly  there  is  no  decision  on  any 
further  point,  but  there  is  a further  principle  assumed,  because  if  a man  has  no 
ri^t  to  make  ah  assessment,  he  has  no  right  to  make  another  pay  it 

1 843.  Do  you  conceive  there  U any  legal  authority  for  the  claim  made  as  of 
right  by  able-bodied  persons? — I regard  the  claim  of  an  able-bodied  person  as  an 
undecided  case.  I believe  it  is  different  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  a single 
decision  of  the  supreme  Scottish  court  is  not  as  a matter  of  course  held  to  settle 
tlie  law  in  a manner  that  may  not  be  altered  by  another  decision,  ^ven  perhaps  in 
a case  more  favourably  circumstanced  for  trying  an  abstract  point  of  law. 

1844.  The  case  of  the  Abbey  parish  does  not  decide  more  than  that  the  sheriff 
has  no  power  to  review  the  decisions  of  the  Kirk  session  and  heritors  as  to  relief? 
— It  certainly  decides  no  more. 

184.').  Therefore  the  sheriff’s  decision  has  no  more  weight  than  as  his  individual 
opinion  ? — It  has  no  more. 

1 846.  As  Scotchmen  get  no  settlement  in  Ireland,  would  it  not  be  equitable  to 
withhold  it  from  Irish  settlers  in  Scotland,  to  prevent  the  Scotch  settlement  giving 
undue  encouragement  to  the  influx  of  Irishmen  into  Scotland  ? — Certainly,  that 
would  be  equitable. 

1847.  You  sai<l  that  you  moved  a large  number  of  people  from  Paisley  to 
Deland ; do  you  believe  that  if  those  persons  had  been  in  a country  parish  where 
there  was  no  police  and  no  power,  those  persons  could  have  been  induced  to  leave 
that  parish  if  it  had  not  been  their  own  wish  and  choice? — They  could  only  be 
removed  by  their  own  wish  and  choice,  but  this  was  exactly  what  was  done  in 
Paisley.  The  Irish  feel  that  their  residence  and  their  claims  are  regarded  with 
great  jealousy,  and  they  are  probably  either  ignorant  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Higgins  in  the  yean  824,  or  doubtful  if  it  would  be  of  avail  to  them;  and  such  was 
the  want  of  employment,  that  afree  passage  to  Ireland,  where  they  might  be  better, 
was  their  own  choice.  1 apprehend  that  any  parish  who  chose  to  say,  You  may 
go  back  to  your  own  country  or  stay  herewi^out  relief,  might  find  the  same  effects 
to  follow. 


J.  CampM!, 
Esq. 

34  March, 
1847. 


1 848.  In  the  event  of  a cotton  mill  failing,  and  any  large  number  of  persons 
being  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment,  they  could  not  be  removed  by  a person 
paying  the  rate  ? — If  they  have  been  resident  for  three  years,  there  is  no  power  to 
remove  them. 


1 849.  Although  this  question  may,  in  substance,  have  been  put  to  you  before, 
the  Committee  are  anxious  to  put  it  again  in  a more  specific  manner ; supposing 
that  the  present  redundant  paupers  of  Renfrew  could  be  removed  from  that  county 
in  consequence  of  every  otlier  county  adjoining  being  utterly  unable  to  give  them 
employment,  and  supposing  that  all  assistance  from  charity  was  limited  to  the 
county  of  Renfrew  itself,  would  there,  in  your  opinion,  be  any  difference  in  the 
situation  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  now,  and  the  situation  of  the  county  of  Renfrew 
under  the  system  of  poor  laws,  provided  that  charity  on  the  one  hand  induces  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  not  to  allow  any  to  perish  for  want  of  food  entirely, 
maiataining  them  at  the  lowest  possible  quantity  of  food  that  can  keep  human 
existence  alive,  and  on  the  other,  supposing  that  under  a compulsory  poor  rate 
subsistence  was  limited  by  precisely  the  same  terras,  namely,  just  enough  to  keep 
a person  alive ; do'you  consider,  under  the  terms  of  this  proposition,  that  there 
woidd  be  any  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, though  in  tlie  one  instance  the  expense  would  fall  upon  the  charitable, 
and  in  the  other  would  fall  upon  the  proprietors  landed  and  personal  property? — 
In  so  extreme  a cose  as  that  supposed,  where  tlie  consequences  must  be  starvation 
and  disease,  and  probably  disturbance,  the  danger  comes  home  to  every  man’s 
door,  and  extraneous  aid  being  excluded,  self-preservation  would  doubtless  super- 
sede all  Ollier  considerations,  and  induce  the  inhabitants  at  large  to  contribute  to 
avert  or  alleviate  such  evils ; and  the  only  difl'erence  which  1 conceive  between 
the  two  cases  of  voluntary  charity,  and  compulsory,  will  be  in  favour  of  the  latter 
337.  X 3 mode, 
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A.  CemphtH,  mode,  because  it  would  operate  more  equally,  whereas  the  other  would  fall  too 
exclusively  on  the  humane.  But  I have  already  stated  that  a difference  of  opinion 

— exists  respecting;  emigration,  and  that  many  will  be  disposed  to  object  to  that 

14  Mwb,  remedy,  not  only  because  they  may  doubt  tlie  permanency  of  its  effecte,  but  be- 
cause  they  regard  the  evil  as  a national  one,  intimately  connected  as  it  is  witli  the 
over-peopled  state  of  Ireland;  and  what  passed  at  certain  county  meetings  several 
months  ago,  gave  sufficiently  strong  indications  that  many  landholders  will  con- 
sider it  hard  to  pay  a local  tax  to  remedy  such  an  evil,  and  especially  as  it  involves 
a dangerous  precedent.  I have,  however,  had  no  recent  op[>ortunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  sentiments  of  the  landholders  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  not  even  of 
those  who  are  members  of  this  Committee,  preparatory  to  my  examination ; and  in 
what  relates  to  opinion  merely  upon  the  political  part  of  a subject  so  important 
(upon  which,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  I found  myself  unable  to  derive 
that  benefit  vphich  would  have  been  desirable  from  the  views  of  others,  subsequent 
to  receivino-  the  imexpected  order  to  attend  this  Committee)  I would  express  my 
wish  that  t^e  Committee  would  rather  look  to  the  facts  which  I have  stated,  than 
to  any  immature  or  speculative  opinions  which,  with  much  diffidence,  I may  have 
given  in  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  me  by  the  Committee. 

Mortis^  27*  die  MaHiit  1827. 


[Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart,  a Member  of  the  Committee,  \ 
St(Ument:^ 


z the  folloming 
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STATEMENT  delivered  in  by  Sir  Henry  ParncU,  on  the 
Population  of  Ireland. 

Sir  THE  new  abridgement  of  “ Philosophical  Transactions,*'  contains  a paper, 

Btmy  PameU.  written  by  Captain  South,  who  made  an  enumeration  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1695.  By  this  it  appears,  that  tlie  population  of  Ireland  amounted  in  that 
year  to  1,034,102*.  Captain  South  had  the  means  of  acquiring  correct  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  being  at  that  time  a Commissioner 
of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland,  and  of  his  having  to  carry  into  execution  an  Act  for 
collecting  a Poll  Tax. 

In  1792,  Dr.  Beaufort  computed  the  population  of  Ireland  to  amount  to 
4,088,226.  This  calculation  was  made  upon  the  number  of  houses  contained  in 
the  returns  of  the  Hearth  Money  collectors.  He  allowed  six  persons  to  a house. 

According  to  the  census  made  in  the  year  1821,  the  number  of  people  in 
Ireland  at  that  time,  was  6,801,827.  In  several  instances  in  which  actufd  enu- 
merations have  since  been  made,  it  has  appeared  that  the  numbers  contained  in 
the  census  were  less  than  they  ought  to  have  been.  If  Dr.  Beaulbrt’s  calculation 
had  been  made  at  the  rate  of  five  persons  to  a house,  the  number  of  people  in 
Ireland  in  1 792  would  have  been  3,406,865  ; and  therefore,  as  there  appear  to  be 
good  rcMons  for  supposing  that  Dr.  Beaufort’s  estimate  was  too  high,  and  the 
ccn.sus  of  1 $21  too  low,  it  may  not  be  far  from  correct  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  in  the  thirty  years  preceding  1821,  the  population  of  Ireland  was  doubled. 

The  population  of  Ireland  in  >821  being  known,  and  also  the  rate  at 
which  it  had  increased  up  to  that  time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  what  the  amount  of  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  increase  of  population,  is  the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths ; and  the 
rate  of  increase,  or  the  period  of  doubling,  depends  upon  the  proportion  which 
the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths  bear  to  ffie  whole  population.  The 
excess  of  births  is  occasioned  by  and  in  proportion  to  three  causes ; t st,  Tlie 
proUficness  of  the  marriages;  2d,  The  proportion  of  the  bora  which  lives  to 
marry;  3d,  The  earliness  of  these  marriages,  compared  with  the  expectation 
of  life. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  tliat  some  checks  have  arisen  to  the  progress  of 
population  in  Ireland  since  1821,  that  did  not  exist  tliere  before,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  increase  of  population  has  been  going  on  at  least  at  tlie  rate 
at  which  it  bad  gone  oq  before  1821,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  doubling  in  thirty 
years. 

• s Enc  Bri  According  to  the  Tables  of  Population,  it  appears  that  when  the  rate  of 
t#om»  hicre^ise  is  ffiat  of  doubling  in  thirty  years,  the  per-ceotage  increase  for  ten  years 

Vol.  6.  p.  33S*  5*tcDths,  or  300,000  per  million*;  (his  will  make  the  increased 

popaiatioo 
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population  in  ten  years,  from  1 82 1 to  1 831 , 2, 1 00,000,  without  adding  the  increase  Sir 

on  each  year’s  increase.  So  that  the  total  population  will,  probably  at  least,  amount 
in  four  years  more,  dial  Is  in  1831,  to  above  nine  millioru}.  ' ^ 

The  great  increase  of  population  in  Ireland  has  so  much  outrun  the  increase 
in  the  funds  for  employing  it,  as  to  occasion  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
the  roost  squalid  and  abject  poverty,  and  to  justify  an 'opinion,  that  a check  to  the 
further  progress  of  population  has  begun  to  have  operation  by  emigrations  to 
Great  Britain,  and  by  increased  mortality,  arising  from  the  inabili^  of  the  people 
to  obtain  such  supplies  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  food  as  are  necessary  to 
support  their  existence. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  positive  proof  by  evidence,  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  conclusions,  a great  deal  of  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
by  calling  intelligent  witnesses  before  the  Committee,  to  state  principles  and 
facts  connected  with  the  causes  of  the  prodigious  increase  of  population  in 
Ireland — the  checks  that  may  have  arisen  to  it,  and  tlie  actual  condition  of  the 
people,  as  to  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  disease  and 
mortality. 

If  it  should  appear  that  certain  statements,  which  have  lately  been  published, 
are  true,  namely,  of  numbers  of  people  dying  daily  from  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  subsistence,  the  excess  of  population  must  be  so  great,  as  to  make  it 
hopeless  to  establish  security  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  or  to  prevent  England 
and  Scotknd  from  being  overrun  by  Irish  labourers  by  any  ordinary  means. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a case  will  be  established,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
the  interference  of  the  Legislature : The  grounds  will  be  laid  to  justify  and  call 
for  the  carrying  on  of  Emigration  from  Ireland,  on  a large  scale,  at  the  public 
expense ; and  also  for  such  measures  as  will  make  sure  of  preventing  the  vacancies 
occasioned  by  it,  from  being  filled  up. 


[A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  being  again  called  in,  delivered  in  the  following  Paper ; 
and  the  sa?ne  was  read ;] 

SPECIFICATION  of  Ratioks  of  PaovtsiONS,  and  other  matters,  to  be 
furnished  Emigrants ; with  the  Prices  at  which  they  will  be  charged,  and  on 
repayment  again  credited,  giving  option  to  Emigrants  to  give  the  Cash. 

Full  Rations  ; 

These  are  the  |>rircs  at  the 
Settlenieui. 


1 J lb.  of  Flour 
i - - Pork 


2f  </. 


2 oz.  of  Molasses  or  Sugar 


Sid.  per  (lay. 


For  man,  wife,  and  3 children,  three  rations,  at  15  } rf. 

per  day,  for  450  days,  are  - - - - 29  1 o 7 

Deduct  cow’s  milk  - - - i 10  7 

I- 


. 28  - - 


Probable  Prices  of  Provisions 
at  Montreal : 


Not  knowbg  the  exact  silustioaa 
In  which  lucadonn  may  be  made, 
the  cost  ui  transport  cannot  be  now 
reckoned  on;  but  ! presume  the 
prices  charged  for  the  daily  rations 
will  cover  it. 


Flour  - 6 - - Ct  5 fiperbanel 

Beef  -4?9  ---373  — 

Pork  - - 12  to  i6  - 2 19  6 — 

Indian  Meal  - 3l  - - 14  10  — 

W.  I.  Sugar  - - - 3 15  - per  cwt. 

N.  B.  Under  the  head  of  Flour,  I include  such  other  farinaceous  food  as 
might  be  thought  advisable  to  substitute  occasionally ; and  during  the  winter 
months,  the  allowance  of  meat  might  be  changed  for  fresh  Beef,  which  would 
be  a small  saving,  as  it  would  be  had  for  about  lid.  per  lb. 

I would  only  recommend  cows  to  families  having  children,  or  one  cow  between 
two  men  and  &eir  wives. 


237- . 
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J.  C.  Buchmum, 

>7  Marob, 
*837. 


Under  any  circumstances  the  disbursement  should  not  exceed  the  sum  stated  in 
the  estimate;  and  such  rfe^wcfio.’M  as  could  possibly  be  effected,  should  be  made 
by  the  Superintendent  with  the  concurrence  of  the  settler.  Under  the  head  of 
Incidents,  is  included  medical  assistance. 

It  will  be  indispensable  to  have  a large  contingent  fund  to  set  off  against  numerous 
accidents  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  be  unavoidable. 


Lieut.  Thomas. Charles  Wltite  again  called  in ; and  Examined. 

Lieut.  1S50.  THE  Committee  understand  you  wish  to  correct  some  part  of  your 

T.C.  White,  evidence  1 — ^Yes. 

’ ' 1851.  You  allude  to  your  answer  to  Question  459  ?— My  answer  to  that  question 

is  merely  an  assent  to  a general  proposition,  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  having  any  application  to  the  actual  state  of  the  Cape.  There  are  also  some  other 
alterations  which  I wish  to  make  in  explanation  of  my  answer  to  question  14O0  : 

I beg  to  observe,  tliat  being  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  state  “ that 
the  tendency  of  the  supply  of  produce  was  to  become  redundant”  vinder  existing 
circumstances,  I conceived  the  question  to  involve  a supposititious  case  only  like 
the  one  that  preceded  it,  and  the  first  part  of  my  answer  was  given  under  that 
impression ; the  latter  part  of  the  answer  applies  to  the  real  state  of  the  colony 
with  respect  to  labour,  and  from  that  I conceive  it  would  appear  to  the  Committee, 
that  the  supply  of  produce  had  not  the  least  tendency  at  present  to  become 
redundant. 

With  respect  to  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  advan- 
tages which  it  derives  from  its  geographical  position  for  the  supply  of  other  countries 
with  its  productions,  I beg  to  state  that  I perfectly  concur  with  the  Witnesses  who 
have  described  them ; but  a residence  in  the  colony  of  four  years  had  taught  me, 
that  those  natural  advantages  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  insure  success  to 
the  Emigrant  who  may  venture  his  property  in  a farming  speculation  there,  and  I 
did  not  therefore  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  make  any  representation  to  the  Committee 
which  had  no  better  foundation  than  mere  general  principles  or  the  assumption  of  a 
total  change  in  the  system  of  administration. 

Tliat  a limited  number  of  labourers  would  be  gladly  received  by  tbe  colonists,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt ; nor  have  I any  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  success  of  a 
portion  of  the  pauper  population  of  this  country,  if  established  there  as  small  pro- 
prietors, would  be  equally  certain,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ; and  beyond  tliis  1 did  not  feel  that  I should  be  justified  in 
going  in  my  evidence  before  the  Committee. 

If  consbtentwith  the  forms  and  practice  of  the  Committee,  I respectfully  request 
that  this  explanation  may  be  appended  to  my  evidence,  in  order  to  obviate  any 
further  misapprehension  of  its  precise  and  limited  application.  The  circumstance 
of  my  being  called  upon  to  give  evidence  quite  unexpectedly  will,  I trust,  form  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  trouble  1 now  occasion  in  endeavouring  to  correct  its 
deficiencies. 

Mr.  George  Thompson,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

1 853.  HAVE  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  evidence  given  by  former 
George  Thompum.  Witnesses  to  tills  Committee,  relative  to  Emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? — I 
> . ^ have  b^tily  gone  through  them. 

1853.  You  are  the  author  of  a publication  that  has  lately  appeared,  entitled, 
“ Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern  Africa,  by  George  Tliompson,  Esq.  eight 
years  a resident  at  the  Cape ; comprising  a view  of  the  present  state  of  the  Cape 
with  observations  on  the  prospects  of  the  British  Emigrants”? — Yes. 

1854.  Do  you  generally  concur  in  opinion  with  the  witnesses  as  to  the  point,  of 
the  settlers  being  disposed  to  pay  back  at  the  rate  of  3 /.  per  annum  the  expense  of 
the  Emigrants  who  may  be  introduced  there  as  labourers  to  a certain  extent? — ^Yes, 
I do,  generally. 

1855.  Do  you  feel  any  doubt  there  will  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  making  that 
arrangement,  provided  that  the  number  of  labourers  does  not  exceed  the  real  demand 
for  labour  at  tlic  Cape  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1 856.  Is  there  much  ungranted  land  in  the  country  which,  in  your  opinion,  is 
favourable  for  cultivation  by  European  labourers?— Yes,  there  is. 

1857.  Have 
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iSs?  Have  you  any  intention  of  returning  to  tie  Cape  at  an  early  period?—  Mr. 

iw.'  , , 

1858-  Are  you  of  opinion,  ra  case  of  a supply  of  labourers  proportioned  to  tie  ’ 

wants  of  the  colonies  being  sent  to  the  Cape,  that  a great  number  of  European  *7  Match, 
labourers  would  be  ultimately  employed  in  the  colony  ?—  I have  no  doubt  of  it 

1859.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  detail  of  the  arrangement,  viz.  that  the 
emigrant  should  receive  1 s.  a day  and  be  fed,  and  that  he  should  enter  into  a bond 
with  the  settler,  and  that  the  settler  binds  himself  to  pay  3/.  a year,  which  is  one- 
fourth  more  than  what  he  pays  the  labourer,  to  the  government,  as  an  annual 
instalment  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  advanced  ? — Yes. 

1S60.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  expedient  that  all  those  emi- 
grants, when  they  land  in  the  country,  should  be  bound  to  the  government  and  let 
out  to  the  colonists  upon  those  terms,  rather  than  that  the  colonist  should  put 
himself  in  relation  with  the  emigrant? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be 
bound  out  by  the  government ; they  would  conceive  they  would  be  better  supported, 
and  the  master  would  have  more  dependence  upon  the  contract. 

1 861 . Have  you  ever  known  any  instance  of  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  having 
succeeded  r — I am  not  aware  of  any  at  this  moment. 

1 8C2.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  exports  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
may  be  most  materially  increased  under  circumstances  of  labour  being  rendered 
cheaper  by  the  introduction  of  emigrants? — I am. 

1 863.  Will  you  shortly  explain  to  the  Committee  to  what  product  you  refer,  and 
to  what  markets,  as  absorbing  those  products  ?— The  present  articles  of  produce 
are  wines,  ostrich  feathers,  bides,  ivory,  tallow,  skins,  gum  and  aloes,  and  salted 
provisions ; the  articles  of  cotton  and  silk  might  be  introduced,  if  labour  was  more 
reasonable ; and  com  might  be  exported,  although  that  has  not  taken  place  for 
some  time. 

1864.  You  have  stated  in  your  publication,  p.  412,  tliat  tiie  wool  of  European 
sheep  appears  to  have  degenerated;  have  you  any  subsequent  information  as  to 
the  result  of  later  experiments  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  wool  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  are  ^ the  districts  equally  unfavourable  ? — 1 have  no  doubt  it  will 
succeed  in  the  district  of  Graaffreinet,  and  in  Albany  also. 

1865.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  silk  ? — I have  had  some  communication  with  the  British  and  Irish 
Colonial  Silk  Company,  and  1 am  in  hopes  they  will  establish  a party  immediately, 
to  proceed  there. 

1 866.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  as  to  the  prospect  of  any  extensive  market 
opening  for  wheat  to  the  Brazils,  Mauritius,  or  any  other  country  ? — ^The  Mauritius, 

Saint  Helena,  Brazils,  and  even  Cape  Town  for  Albany  produce ; this  country  also 
presents  a market  for  corn. 

1 867.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Cape  district, 
cotton  could  be  cultivated  with  advantage?— I have  no  doubt  it  might  be,  with 
great  success. 

1868.  By  Europeans? — Yes. 

1869.  Has  your  attention  been  particularly  turned  to  the  detail  of  all  diose 
articles? — Not  those  latterly  mentioned ; but  I know  the  quarter  where  the  cotton 
has  been  tried,  and  has  succeeded  to  their  expectations,  only  the  labour  is  too 
expensive  for  the  cultivation  of  it 

1870.  You  have  stated,  that  in  yonr  opinion  the  cultivation  of  wool  might  be 
made  a very  profitable  cultivation  at  the  Cape,  under  due  management? — No  doubt 
of  it. 

1871.  What  number  of  pauper  emigrants,  as  labourers,  do  you  think  the  Cape 
could  absorb,  without  tlie  danger  of  overstocking  it? — I should  think  five  or  six 
hundred  might  be  sent  tbe  first  year,  judging  from  the  readiness  with  which 
Mr.  Ingram  got  rid  of  his  people,  when  they  arrived  in  the  colony. 

1872.  When  you  say  nve  or  six  hundred,  what  proportion  of  women  and 
children  do  you  calculate? — A third  or  a fourth  of  women  and  children,  or 
a half. 

1873.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  general  result  of  the  emigration  of  1S20?— 

Yes. 

1874.  Although  it  may  not  have  answered  some  of  the  capitalists  who  embarked 
in  it,  do  you  consider  it  has  answered  to  the  poor  population  that  belong  to  it  r — 

Eatirdy  so,  beyond  all  expectation ; I hold  in  my  hand  documents  that  will  show 
that. 

337.  V 1875.  Have 
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1875.  Have  you  io  your  hand  the  documents,  showing  in  detail  the  success  of 
GtoTgeThmpton.  the  different  pauper  settlers  at  that  period? — I have. 

' ^ 1876.  Is  that  in  Albany  ? — ^Yes. 

J7  March,  I gyy.  Committee  see  one  person  there  stated  to  possess  200  head  of 
cattle;  have  you  the  means  of  knovnng  whether  that  person  came  out  as  a pauper? 
—I  believe  without  any  means  whatever,  as  many  others,  cloth-weavers,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  others,  are  in  possession  of  from  a small  number  up  to  400  head 
of  cattle  at  this  moment. 

1 878.  Have  any  of  the  settlers  grown  wheat  with  success  r — No,  the  rust  having 
attacked  the  crops  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  it  has  not  been  so  much  at- 
tended to. 

1879.  Have  they  grown  wheat  since  with  more  success? — I have  not  ascertained 
in  the  last  two  years,  whether  they  have  or  not. 

1 880.  Have  you  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  details  given  in  of  the 
expense  at  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  locate  the  paupers  at  the  Cape? — I have 
observed  it,  and  I think  it  is  very  near  correct. 

1881.  Have  you  any  doubt  whatever  that  if  a pauper  were  located  at  the 
Cape,  in  the  manner  slated  by  preceding  witnesses,  tuat  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
he  would  be  able  to  pay,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per 
annum  as  interest  upon  the  money  advanced  to  him  ? — With  the  greatest  ease, 
1 have  no  doubt. 

1882.  State  your  ground  for  that  opinion? — I refer  generally  to  those  docu- 
ments, and  they  will  show  that  some  of  the  paupers  sent  from  Nottingham  are 
doing  well,  and  in  possession  of  considerable  property ; I allude  to  them  particn- 
larly,  because  they  were  paupers.  The  paper  1 have  in  my  hand  will  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

\TTie  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Paper  .*] 


Instances  of  individual  success  of  the  Emigrants  of  1820,  going  out  without 
capital,  some  as  paupers : 


Trade. 

A.  B.  glass-cutter  - 
C.  D.  ambrella-maker 


F.  G.  clothworker  - 
H.  K.  weaver 

L.  M.  d*  - 


Kow  in  posseakion  of 

95  head  of  cattle. 

70  - d», 

2 horses, 

150  sheep  and  goats, 
too  bead  of  cattle, 

1 horse,  1 waggon,  and  1 plough. 
21  heaui  of  caWe, 

25  sheep  and  goats. 

38  head  of  catUe, 

I waggon,  1 plough. 


1 883.  Did  not  some  of  the  people  from  Nottingham  return  ? — Yes,  five  of  them ; 
but  while  they  were  there  they  earned  so  much  as  to  pay  their  passage  home. 

1884.  Was  not  there  very  g^eat  distress  for  a considerable  period  among  those 
persons  sent  out  in  the  year  1 820? — I have  no  doubt  there  was  considerable  distress. 

1 885.  For  two  years  or  more  ? — More  perhaps. 

1886.  Those  paupers  you  allude  to,  did  not  give  a good  account  of  the  settle- 
ment ? — No,  it  was  on  account  of  the  rust,  but  that  has  disappeared,  and  they  were 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  country. 

1887.  You  spoke  of  the  capabilities  of  the  colony  to  produce  cotton ; you  limit 
that  to  some  part  only  ? — It  has  been  tried  only  in  the  Cape  district ; how  it  will 
succeed  on  the  frontiers,  or  in  Albaoy,  I db  not  know. 

1 888.  Has  it  been  tried  upon  a large  scale  ? — No,  only  in  a garden  or  so. 

1 889.  The  eastern  coast  is  the  finest  part  ?— -Yes.  . 

1890.  Has  it  ever  been  attempted  to  cultivate  tobacco? — Yes;  but  it  is  not 
allowed  to  come  to  this  country,  or  we  could  supply  nearly  half  the  country. 

1891.  Is  it  grown  to  any  extent? — Yes,  for  colonial  consumption. 

1892.  When  yeu  say  it  is  prohibited,  you  mean  the  duty  is  too  high?— No,  it 
it  is  prohibited. 

1 893.  Do  you  export  any  tobacco  ?— No,  I do  not  think  we  do. 

1894.  For  how  many  years  has  it  been  cultivated  at  the  Cape? — Above  100 
years  or  more  among  the  Dutcli ; every  farmer  cultivates  for  his  own  consumption, 
throughout  the  colony. 

1895.  Is 
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1895.  Is  there  any  exportation  of  dried  fruit  from  the  Cape  ? — ^Yes.  Mr. 

1 SgO.  To  any  extent  — ^There  is  a considerable  supply  sejit  to  Sl  Helena  and  Geurge  TAmpton. 

New  South  Wales ; and  also  the  ships  from  India,  touching  for  supplies,  carry  off  ' ' 

considerable  quantities. 

1897.  That  dried  fruit  is  very  good,  of  its  kind? — Yes. 

1898.  When  did  you  leave  the  Cape? — Twelve  months  ago. 

1899.  What  vf  as  the  price  of  wheat  per  quarter,  in  British  money,  at  that  time  ? 

^About  6s.  or  7 s.  the  Winchester  bushel ; it  got  up  almost  immediately  after  to 

10  S.  or  12  5'. 

1 900.  And  yet  you  anticipate  an  export  of  wheat  to  this  country  ? — In  due  tirn**, 
when  labour  is  more  reasonable. 

1901.  Does  not  the  dearness  of  wheat  arise  from  the  dearness  of  labour?— 

Principally  it  does ; but  it  is  also  owing  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  corn,  not 
allowing  it  to  be  exported  when  there  is  &e  least  idea  of  a short  crop,  and  there  is 
no  stimulus  to  the  farmer  to  cultivate  it 

1902.  Have  you  ever  engaged  any  persons  to  go  from  this  country? — No, 

I am  a merchant  in  Cape  Town. 

1 203.  In  the  case  of  indented  labourers,  do  you  apprehend  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  indentures? — I think  not. 

1 Q04.  Do  you  think  the  colonists  would  like  to  take  the  responsibility  of  en- 
forcing the  indenture  upon  themselves  ? — 1 am  not  able  to  answer  that  question ; 

I think  better  evidence  has  been  given  upon  that  subject 

1905.  What  is  your  impression? — I think  they  would. 

1906.  You  think  no  discontent  would  be  created  in  the  mind  of  the  indented 
emigrant,  by  the  difference  between  his  wages  and  the  wages  of  the  free  co- 
lonist ? — That  is  to  be  considered ; the  terms  are  in  favour  of  the  master. 

1907.  You  think  the  master  would  have  it  amply  in  his  power  to  enforce  the 
indenture  ? — Yes. 

1 908.  Do  you  know  the  terms  npon  which  indented  labourers  have  been  hitherto 
engaged? — Mr.  Ingram’s  men  went  out,  and  they  had  to  refund,  the  males  22/. 
and  tile  females,  I believe,  1 5 1.  and  the  children  11/. 

1909.  You  have  stated,  that  persons  going  upon  those  terms  have  become  in- 
dependent ?— Many  of  Mr.  Moody’s  men,  who  were  taken  out  at  a previous  time, 
have  become  in  very  good  circumstances. 

1910.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  same  good  fortune  would  attend  persons  who 
went  out  under  the  lower  rate  of  engagement  now  proposed? — I have  no  doubt 
of  it 

1911.  Their  gains  in  the  first  year  would  not  be  the  same,  would  they? — No, 
of  course  not. 

igi2.  In  the  paper  you  have  given  in,  as  proving  the  success  of  the  pauper 
emigrants,  the  Committee  observe  that  almost  all  those  persons  stated  to  be  suc- 
cessful are  following  particular  trades  ? — Some  of  them  are ; but  there  are  other 
documents,  which  1 have  given  in. 

1013.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? — About  70,000. 

1914.  The  blacks? — Hottentots,  free  blacks  and  slaves,  near  50,000. 


Mr.  Rickard  Webber  Eaton,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1915.  WILL  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  the  Committee  your  connexion 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? — I resided  there  as  a merchant  seven  years  and  I 
a half.  »- 

1916.  When  did  you  leave  it? — In  April  last. 

1917.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  evidence  given  before  this 
Committee  ?— Y es. 

1918.  And  have  beard  tbe  evidence  of  to-day? — Yes,  pretty  generally;  and 
1 concur  in  the  evidence  I have  read,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge  of  it;  but 
having  chiefly  resided  in  Cape  Town,  and  been  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits, 

1 possess  but  limited  information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  location,  never  having 
visited  the  settlement. 

tgip.  Are  you  able  to  form  a decided  opinion  as  to  the  disposition  that  would 
exist  on  the  part  of  tbe  colonists  of  the  Cape,  to  consent  to  repay  the  expense  of 
the  passage  of  the  labourer  there,  by  paying  so  much  per  annum? — I apprehend 
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Mr.  they  are  not  the  parties  who  could  object ; the  settler  himself  sent  out  would  be 

R.  fK.  Eaim.  the  only  party  to  make  an  objection  to  it,  it  would  be  immaterial  to  the  master. 

‘ 1920.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  colonists  at  the  Cape,  upon  the  terms  of 

37  March,  having  an  emigrant  settler  bound  to  him  for  five  years  for  9/.  a year,  would  he, 

* in  consideration  of  receiving  such  a settler,  consent  to  pay  34a  year  to  the  local 

authorities  of  the  Cape  for  the  re-payment  of  the  expense  incurred  by  that  emi- 
grant ? — I should  think  he  would  very  readily  concur,  so  long  as  the  two  sums 
together  would  only  amount  to  a reasonable  rate  of  wages. 

1921.  When  you  say,  provided  the  two  sums  together  do  not  amount  to  above 
a reasonable  rate  of  wages,  do  you  contemplate  placing  the  emigrant,  after 
deducting  that  repayment,  in  a state  in  which  he  can  maintain  himself  with  com- 
fort?— Of  course. 

1922.  Do  you  consider  that  9/.  a year  is  a fair  remuneration  for  labour  at  the 
Cape,  with  subsistence  ? — 1 should  presume  it  is,  although  I believe  at  the  same 
time  it  is  considerably  below  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

1923.  Have  you  any  means  of  Imowing,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  9/.  a year, 
with  food,  will  provide  the  labouring  servant  with  not  only  the  necessaries,  but 
comforts  of  life  ? — I should  think  it  amply  sufficient  in  the  country  districts,  pro- 
vided that  he  is  subsisted ; I should  think  it  sufficient  to  find  him  with  clothing  and 
other  little  comforts  that  might  be  necessary. 

1924.  Would  he  be  able  out  of  that  sum  to  save  as  much  money  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  indenture,  as  would  enable  him  to  become  a small  fanner  or 
occupier  r — No,  he  would  not  be  able  to  save  any  thing  out  of  that. 

1925.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  bis  indenture  he  would  be  pennyless?—  ' 
Yes,  unless  he  happened  to  be  very  prudent ; I apprehend  the  wages  ate  unusually 
low  in  comparison  with  the  rate  01  wages  in  the  colony. 

1926.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  a merchant  in  Cape  Town? — Yes. 

1927.  You  do  not  intend  to  apply  the  rate  of  wages,  of  9/.  a year,  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cape  Town,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  settled  districts  1 — Yes ; 
hut  I have  understood  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  new  settlement  are  much  higher 
than  in  Cape  Town. 

1928.  What  do  you  understand  that  to  he? — Four  or  five  shillings  a day;  but 
I ought  to  state  that  I am  very  imperfectly  informed  upon  those  subjects ; I have 
never  visited  the  frontier,  and  it  is  only  from  casual  conversations  upon  the  subject 
I am  able  to  form  any  judgment  whatever,  and  I should  be  very  diffident  in  ex- 
pressing an  opinion. 

1929.  Is  there  any  demand  for  manual  labour  beyond  what  can  be  supplied  at 
Cape  Town  ?— Yes,  I think  there  is. 

1 930.  What  is  the  ordin^  rate  of  wages  to  a household  servant  in  Cape 
Town,  of  the  lower  class? — ^Thirty  or  forty  shillings  a month. 

1931.  That  includes  subsistence  ? — Yes. 

1 932.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cape  Town  to  take  a number  of  persons  of  that  description,  and  paying  a cer- 
tain sum  per  annum  in  the  shape  of  repaying  their  expenses? — I question  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  would  be  willing  to  take  indentured  household  servants. 

1933.  From  the  general  impression  you  receive  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as  your 
own  observation,  are  you  of  opinion  the  resources  of  the  Cape  would  be  materially 
increased  under  the  circumstance  of  the  introduction  of  labour  proportioned  to  the 
demand  ? — I think  so. 

1 934.  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstance  that  would  be  likely  to  be  of  equal 
advantage  to  the  Cape  ?— No,  1 know  of  no  other ; when  I say  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  so  desirable,  I feel  some  doubt  in  my  own  mind  on  the  subject  of  indenturing 
the  emigrants  for  a period  of  five  or  seven  years ; it  has  appeared  to  me  that 
considerable  disputes  and  discontent  have  existed  in  those  cases  where  emigrants 
have  been  so  indentured  ; and  I think  that  the  indentured  servants  might  perhaps 
be  dissatisfied  if  they  found  they  were  bound  for  a period  of  five  or  seven  years 
at  a rate  of  wages  much  below  that  wbicb  they  could  obtain  were  they  at  liberty 
to  carry  their  labour  elsewhere. 

1935.  But  you  arc  aware,  by  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  that  they  would  not 
be  removed  from  their  own  country  unless  they  consented  to  such  arrangement? — 
Yes. 

1936.  And  do  you  not  conceive  that  when  that  was  made  a ground  for  them  to 
gel  rid  of  their  present  sufferings  and  distresses,  that  their  objection  would  be 
diminished  to  such  an  arrangement? — Yes;  but  if  they  felt  they  could  earn  more 

wages 
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wages  if  they  were  not  indentured,  they  would  rather  undertake  to  repay  the  3 1. 
themselves  to  government,  and  be  at  liberty  then  to  find  employment  wherever 
they  could. 

t937-  In  point  of  fact  you  would  concur  with  Mr.  Thompson  in  opinion,  that 
to  co^ign  them  as  it  were  to  the  government,  and  to  leave  a discretion  as  to  the 
manner  of  disposing  of  them  there,  securing  in  one  way  or  the  other  the  payment 
of  the  money,  would  be  the  wisest  course? — I should  have  an  objection  to  consign 
them  to  the  government,  and  allow  the  government  to  apprentice  them  to  me 
colonists ; there  has  been  a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  disposal  of  Prize 
Apprentices  under  those  circumstances,  and  it  might  afford  opportunities  that 
would  tend  to  create  much  dissatisfaction  if  the  government  had  the  disposal  of 
them. 

1938.  Do  you  not  think  some  principle  might  be  established,  such  as  drawing 
lots,  or  some  other,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  any  principle  of  favouritism  could 
be  applied  ? — Yes,  I think  it  possible  some  such  plan  might  exist,  but  there  would 
be  no  party  between  the  government  and  the  settler  in  those  cases ; 1 think  the 
settler  in  all  probability  W’ould  be  dissatisfied  if  he  were  at  the  disposal  of  others 
for  a long  period ; if  the  period  were  short,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence ; if 
he  was  apprenticed  for  twelve  months,  to  find  a provision  for  him  at  his  arrival  at 
the  colony,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  if  he  was  at  liberty  to  seek  employ- 
ment where  be  could  find  it,  only  compelling  his  master  at  all  times  to  reserve  so 
much  of  his  wages  as  should  amount  to  3/.  per  annum,  I think  be  would  perhaps 
be  placed  under  more  favourable  circumst^ces,  and  certainly  feel  his  freedom 
and  independence ; for  a man,  after  he  has  passed  through  a certain  period  of  Ufe, 
will  not  be  satisfied  at  being  apprenticed  for  so  long  a period  as  five  years  ; those 
are  the  impressions  that  have  occurred  to  me. 

1939.  Do  you  not  think  if  a settler  was  to  go  into  the  interior,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  in  marking  his  couise  and  obtaining 
the  money?—!  think  through  the  local  authorities  he  could  always  be  traced ; a 
man  is  not  easily  lost  at  the  Cape. 

1940.  Would  it  not  be  a difficult  thing  from  a remote  part  of  the  country,  to 
obtain  those  3 1.  from  the  master  ? — No,  I think  not,  through  the  local  authorities ; 
they  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  particular  individuals  who  compose  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts. 

1941.  Can  you  state  the  price  of  day  labour  in  Cape  Town  itself? — It  varies 
very  much,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  employment ; mechanics  get  higher 
wages  than  day  labourers ; but  I believe  the  wages  fluctuate  from  perhaps  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pence  per  day  to  double  that  sum. 

1942.  Is  that  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  a labourer? — Yes,  I 
think  quite  so ; the  provisions  are  comparatively  very  cheap  in  the  colony,  although 
they  are  dearer  in  Cape  Town.  European  labourers  generally  get  much  higher 
wages  than  the  colonial  labourers,  if  their  conduct  is  good. 

1943.  They  work  harder  ? — ^They  are  considered  to  be  better  workmen  and  more 
attentive  to  their  work,  and  do  not  require  so  much  looking  after.  I believe  the 
following  Scale  a tolerably  correct  statement  of  the  price  of  labour  in  Cape  Town ; 


Mr. 

it.  !V.  Eaton. 


97  March, 
2897. 


Coolies,  for  job  work 
Men  employed  in  wine  stores 
Masons  - 
Gardeners  - 
Domestic  male  servants  - 
D*  - female  d* 


R.  d‘. 

3 p’  diem. 

20  a’  30  p’  month. 

- average  lip’  diem. 

about  15  p’  month,  andsubsistence. 
- 15  a’  30  — — 

10  a’  20  — — 


Prize  apprentices,  whose  apprenticeships  have  expired,  obtain  from  5 a'  10  R.d*. 
per  month,  with  subsistence  and  clothing. 

But  the  money  price  of  native  labour  in  the  colony,  compared  with  that  of 
European  labour  in  this  country,  is  not  a just  comparison  j a workman  or  labourer 
in  England,  from  his  superior  skill  and  greater  activity,  produces  I apprehend  at 
the  least  double  tlie  work  of  a colonial  workman  or  labourer  in  the  same  portion 
of  time. 

There  is  also  a great  distinction  amongst  the  slaves  and  prize  apprentices,  with 
respect  to  their  qualifications  for  work  and  domestic  service,  which  produces  a 
corresponding  distinction  in  the  rate  of  wages. 
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Mr.  The  Malays  are  a much  more  active  a nd  ctGcient  class  of  servants  in  every 

n.  H’.  Eoion.  capacity  than  the  Negroes ; but  as  I have  just  stated,  the  European,  as  we  find  him 

^ in  this  country^  is  superior  to  the  Malay,  although  he  generally  retrogrades  in  the 

*7  March,  colony,  from  the  prevalence  of  moral  depravity,  the  habit  be  acquires  of  assumed 
* superiority  over  the  coloured  population,  and  the  temptations  to  idleness,  arising 

from  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  indolence  and  indiOerence  which  he 
observes  to  prevail  amongst  the  working  classes  of  the  colony ; notwithstanding 
which,  I believe  tlie  wages  of  Europeans  to  be  in  general  higher  than  that  of  the 
natives. 

1944.  In  the  case  you  have  just  now  submitted  to  the  Committee,  bow  would 
you  provide  in  the  event  of  a family  going  out,  consisting  of  a man  and  his  wife 
and  three  children ; suppose  a man  became  a servant  upon  the  terms  just  now 
proposed,  how  would  his  wife  and  children  be  provided  lor  in  the  mean  time? — 
If  be  is  indentured  for  twelve  months,  in  order  to  make  an  immediate  provision  to 
meet  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  his  family  should  be  attached  to  him,  that  those  who 
take  him  should  take  his  family ; otherwise  I do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be 
provided  for. 

1945.  Do  you  think  the  colonists  will  object  to  take  a man  under  those  circum- 
stances, or  would  they  have  any  use  for  the  woman  ? — In  some  cases  they  would 
be  glad  of  females;  I suppose  the  parties  would  have  made  their  engagement 
before  they  went,  so  that  they  would  go  out  pre-engaged. 

1946.  You  think  that  the  sort  of  emigration  you  propose,  would  be  much  more 
suitable  to  single  men  tlian  to  families  ? — Yes,  I should  think  so;  but  I have  tmder- 
stood  there  is  a considerable  want  of  female  servants  in  die  Albany  district. 

With  regard  to  the  printed  Evidence,  I tliink  llie  evidence  of  Lieutenant  White, 
relative  to  the  price  of  wheat,  is  erroneous ; the  price  of  wheat  at  Cape  Town,  in 
1819,  is  stated  to  be  35.  a bushel ; I believe  the  price  of  wheat  at  Cape  Town,  at 
that  period,  was  not  less  than  t s.  6d.  or  8^.  a bushel,  the  average  price  was  160  rix 
dollars  per  load,  which  U i6  dollars  a muid;  a dollar  is  18  pence,  and  there  are 
three  bushels  to  the  muid ; I think  it  must  have  been  an  error  in  transcribing  the 
evidence.  I observe  that  a question  was  asked  Mr,  Ellis,  whether  8oi.  a quarter 
was  the  general  price  of  wheat  in  the  colony ; it  is  a difficult  thing  to  say  the 
general  price  of  wheat  in  the  colony,  as  it  has  latterly  undergone  such  astonishing 
fluctuations  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop ; but  if  you  exclude  the 
unfavourable  seasons,  from  30  r.  to  375.  6d.  a quarter  will  be  found  to  be  the 
average  price,  but  it  lias  been  of  course  very  much  higher  in  the  scarce  seasons ; at 
about  60s.  a quarter  is  the  point,  belo%v  which  the  government  exclude  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  wheat.  Foreign  wheat  is  not  permitted  to  be  imported  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  when  the  colonial  wheat  is  below  160  dollars  a load, 
which  is  about  Cos.  a quarter.  I also  observe  that  Lieutenant  White  has  stated,  that 
there  is  no  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colony ; I conceive  he  meant  the 
surplus  wheat ; I should  presume  he  meant  to  confine  bis  observations  to  wheat ; 
and  at  tlie  time  he  was  there,  1 conceive,  there  was  no  possibility  of  exporting  it 
if  they  had  been  able  to  raise  a surplus  of  wheal ; but  it  is  very  well  known  there 
are  various  markets'  for  the  produce  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  markets  that 
would  take  off  any  quantity  of  com  that  could  be  produced,  the  Mauritius,  the 
Brazils,  and  Saint  Helena ; the  Mauritius  has  no  wheat,  except  what  she  gets  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  India,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wheat  is  so 
superior  to  Indian  wheat,  that  she  always  prefers  it  when  she  can  get  it;  and 
whenever  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  at  or  below  1 00  rix 
dollars  per  load,  it  forms  a safe  remittance  to  the  Isle  of  France. 

1947.  How  is  the  quality  of  wheat,  compared  with  English  wheat? — Very 
superior ; I believe  there  is  no  wheat  superior  to  it  in  the  w'orld. 

1948.  Is  wheat  bread  tlie  food  of  the  common  people  in  the  Cape  ? — Yes,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  failure;  the  failure  of  the  crops  occasioned  the  introduction 
of  barley  bread  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  colony. 

1949.  Is  maize  cultivated  ? — Yes,  to  a limited  extent ; and  I have  often  thought, 
as  there  happens  occasionally  so  great  a scarcity  of  export  corn,  die  colonists 
would  do  well  to  cultivate  maize  and  rye  as  in  North  America,  and  adopt  it  for  the 
use  of  the  colony,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  bread  made. 

1950.  Do  potatoes  succeed? — Not  very  well. 

1951.  Does  not  the  sweet  potatou  succeed? — It  succeeds  very  well  in  the 
colony. 

1952.  I* 
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1952*  I®  it  used  to  any  considerable  extent?— Yes. 

15^3.  Have  you  ever  heard  whether  the  introduction  of  a new  sort  of  wheat 
would  prevent  the  accident  of  the  rust? — I have  heard  that  opinion  expressed, 
and  it  has  been  tried  with  success  in  some  instances. 

1Q54.  If  it  should  not  be  the  case,  would  it  not  appear  very  desirable  that  the 
staple  food  of  the  country  should  be  maize  or  some  other  com  not  liable  to  this 
accident,  so  as  to  leave  wheat  an  article  of  export  when  a good  crop  ? — Y es,  that 
is  my  opinion ; but  I do  not  know  whether  the  colony  is  not  too  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  maize,  as  an  article  of  general  culture. 

1 g55.  Have  you  ever  heard  an  opinion  given  of  the  capacity  of  parts  of  the 
colony  to  grow  cotton  ? — Yes ; I am  not  aware  of  any  local  advantages  as  to  the 
growth  of  it,  but  I have  heard  opinions  expressed  in  lavour  of  its  success  where 
it  hM  been  undertaken,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any  experiments  having  been  tried 
to  any  great  extent 

1956.  Do  you  thini  tobacco  could  be  made  an  article  of  export,  if  not  pro- 
hibited ? — I do  not  know  that  I can  give  an  opinion  upon  it ; the  tobacco  grown 
in  the  colony  is  very  inferior  to  American  tobacco. 


If  March, 
18*7. 


Jevis,  29*  die  Martiu  1827. 

William  Fieldcn,  Esq.  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1957.  YOU  reside  near  Blackburn,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster? — 1 do. 

1 958.  Are  you  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  tlie  lower  classes  of  tlie 
population  in  that  neighbourhood? — Yea ; from  having  resided  tliere  during  tlie 
whole  time  of  the  distress,  I think  I can  speak  to  the  situation  of  the  country. 

1 959.  Is  the  population  manufacturing  or  agricultural,  or  combined  of  both  ? — 
Principally  manufacturing,  very  little  agricultural,  that  is,  principally  grass  land, 
and  very  little  ploughing. 

1960.  Are  tnose  grass  lands  divided  into  very  small  farms? — Yes,  generally 
spe^Dg,  they  are  very  small  farms ; forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds 
a year. 

196].  Has  it  been  very  much  the  case  in  that  neighbourhood  for  a small 
farmer  to  eke  out  his  subsistence  by  hand-loom  weaving,  himself  and  his  family? — 
Yes,  their  rents  have  been  generaUy  paid  from  their  dependence  upon  the  hand- 
loom  weaving ; they  place  very  little  confidence  in  their  farms. 

1962.  Do  you  consider  that  the  hand-loom  weaving  in  that  district  is  now 
almost  entirely  at  an  end,  as  a means  of  subsistence? — Yes,  I should  consider  so, 
that  there  is  nothing  like  a remunerating  price  now  for  hand-loom  weaving;  had 
it  not  been  for  the  assistance  which  has  been  aSbrded  by  the  Relief  Committee, 
and  charitable  contributions  of  various  sorts,  the  country  must  have  been  in  a 
state  of  complete  starvation ; there  are  two  very  extensive  hundreds,  the  higher 
and  lower  division  of  Blackburn  hundred. 

1963.  Do  you  couceive  there  is  any  probability,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
trade,  of  any  revival  of  the  hand-loom  work? — No,  1 have  no  distinct  prospect 
of  any  relief  being  afforded. 

1964-  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of  a greater  demand  for  cotton 
goods  than  exists  at  present? — I see  no  channel  or  prospect  whatever  of  any  im- 
provement we  can  rely  upon. 

1965.  What  effect  upon  the  poor  rates,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  has  been 
produced  by  the  great  depression  of  the  hand-loom  weaving  trade? — I am  not 
able  to  speak  as  to  what  me  poor  rates  are  at  present,  they  vary  exceedingly  in 
every  township;  but  I have  known  one  or  two  instances  mentioned  to  me  in  the 
neighliourhood  of  Padiham,  where  estates  have  not  been  able  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  poor  rates,  and  have  been  thrown  up ; but  1 do  not  consider  that  to  be 
a gener^  case,  by  any  means. 

19(16.  Do  you  mean,  that  in  point  of  fact  you  have  known  instances  where 
the  amount  of  the  poor  rate.s  levied  has  been  actually  more  than  the  rack-rent  of 
the  property  ? — I have  heard  it  reported,  but  I have  not  known  it  of  my  own 
actual  knowledge ; it  has  been  reported  to  me  in  speaking  of  the  distresses  of  the 
country. 

1967.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods 
produced  in  your  neighbourhood  is  now,  as  compared  with  1814?— I could  have 
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brought  a very  circumstantial  account  had  I been  aware  of  being  called  upon ; but 
only  knowing  it  last  night,  I can  only  speak  from  the  recollection  I have,  and 
what  I have  beard  upon  the  subject.  In  the  year  1814,  there  were  not  as  many 
goods  made  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn,  by  about  10,000  pieces 
per  week,  as  there  are  at  the  present  moment;  and  the  wages  may  amount  now  to 
about  10,000/.  less  than  they  did  at  that  period. 

1968.  What  are  the  principal  causes  which,  in  your  mind,  have  led  to  this  very 
low  state  of  trade  at  present? — ^There  must  have  been  a great  combination  of 
causes,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  what  it  may  arise  from  ; there  is  a 
great  competition  now  in  various  quarters,  of  course,  that  we  never  experienced 
in  the  time  of  war ; America  has  become  a considerable  manufacturing  country. 

1969.  Do  you  attribute  much  of  the  temporary  distress  to  the  introduction  of 
power-looms? — It  certainly  must  have  interfered  to  a certain  degree,  because 
there  have  been  more  goods  produced  by  the  hand-loom  and  the  power-loom 
working  together ; but  the  introduction  01  the  power-loom,  I conceive,  will  be  a 
cause  of  saving  the  manufactures  to  this  kingdom ; witliout  the  power-looms  the 
manufactories  must  be  annihilated  entirely,  for  the  Americans  are  making  use  of 
the  power-loom. 

1970.  In  your  mind,  is  there  any  probability  that  the  power-loom  manufactories, 
or  any  other  source  whatever,  will  absorb  the  population  who  are  now  thrown  out 
of  employ  by  tlie  discontinuance  of  the  hand  loom  ? — No,  by  no  means. 

1971.  Do  you  therefore  contemplate  tliat  this  redundant  population  will  be  left 
without  hope  of  remedy,  as  a constant  and  increasing  burthen  upon  your  parishes  ? — 

I see  no  prospect  whatever  of  relief  being  afforded  to  Uiem ; it  appears  to  me  to 
be  a permanent  evil,  I do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  got  over. 

1 972.  What  have  been  the  effects  produced  by  the  temporary  relief  which  has 
been  afforded  from  charitable  subscriptions?— It  has  certainly  kept  the  people  from 
starving,  with  the  little  remuneration  they  have  been  able  to  get  from  weaving ; 
buf  it  may  have  had  a bad  consequence  in  another  respect,  for  it  has  produced  a 
greater  abundance  of  manufactured  goods,  for  the  manufacturer  has  been  enabled 
in  part  to  pay  his  wages  by  tlie  relief  that  has  been  afforded  by  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee to  the  poor  weavers ; for  instance,  he  could  get  his  work  done  so  much 
more  reasonably,  than  if  they  had  been  paid  entirely  by  the  master  manufacturer. 

1973.  The  manufacturers  were  not  the  organs  by  which  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee dealt  out  their  assistance? — No,  they  were  not;  there  were  committees 
appointed. 

1974.  You  mean,  therefore,  that  the  relief  afforded  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  price,  or  keeping  down  the  price  of  manufacturing  labour?— It  has  produced 
a superabundance  of  manufactured  goods,  by  enabling  tlie  people  to  be  employed 
who  could  not  have  been  employed  by  the  master  manufacturers,  unless  the 
weavers  had  been  enabled  to  weave  upon  such  low  terms  and  low  wages  as  the 
master  manufacturers  g^vethem ; and,  therefore,  the  relief  they  have  received  from 
the  Relief  Committee,  bos  enabled  the  poor  weavers  to  exist,  and  to  work  on 
lower  terms  than  would  otlterwise  have  been  the  case  witiiout  such  assistance. 

1 975.  Would  not  die  effect  have  been  die  same,  as  to  their  employment,  if  they 
had  not  received  that  relief.' — They  must  have  starved. 

1976.  Would  not  they  have  worked  even  for  two  or  three  shillings  a week, 
rather  than  have  starved  ? — The  master  manufacturers  are  now  of  a class  diat  are 
not  very  affluent,  and  their  capitals  have  been  very  much  diminished  by  the 
distresses  of  the  times ; and  therefore  they  could  not  have  afforded  to  carry  on 
much  business  from  their  own  capitals. 

1977.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  Pendle  Forest  and  Padiham? — I am. 

1978.  Have  you  not  beard  diat  no  poors  rates  whatever  have  been  levied  in 
some  townships  or  parishes  in  that  district? — I am  not  so  particularly  well 
acquainted  as  to  speak  to  those  points ; I live  at  about  the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  thence,  and  I hear  those  things  from  report  more  than  from  any  personal 
knowledge  I have  of  die  district. 

1979.  Have  you  not  heard  that  reported* — I have  not 

1 980.  Not  during  the  time  that  the  penalty  rate  was  collected,  namely,  diat  rate 
collected  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  power-loom  weavers? — No,  I have  not 
heard  any  particulars  from  that  district 

1981.  Had  it  not  been  fur  that  local  relief  to  which  you  have  alluded,  the 
master  manufacturers,  you  say,  could  not  have  employed  or  kept  the  people  from 
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itarving ; that  the  wages  they  gave  made  ap,  together  with  the  relief,  a subsistence 
to  the  people? — Yes. 

1983.  They  paid  one  and  two  shillings  for  labour,  for  which  they  must  other- 
wise have  paid  three  or  four  shillings,  to  have  had  the  work  doner — Yes. 

1983.  Your  opinion  therefore,  in  general,  of  the  effect  produced  by  local  relief 
is,  that  though  those  contributions  have  been  necessary  for  preserving  the  people 
from  actual  starvation,  they  have  had  in  some  respect  a mischievous  efl’ect,  in  en- 
couraging over-production  of  manufactured  goods  ? — Clearly  so ; for  any  thing 
that  produces  an  over-abundance  of  goods  now,  is  destructive  of  prices,  reduces 
the  prices,  and  nins  down  the  wages. 

1984.  Have  the  overseers  of  the  parishes,  in  the  assistance  and  relief  afforded 
to  the  poor,  contributed  themselves  to  increase  this  evil? — Yes,  generally  I con^ 
ceive  tuey  have,  for  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  employing  the  poor 
in  the  workhouses  in  manufacturing ; they  would  have  had  a dead  weight  to 
support  if  they  had  not  found  them  some  sort  of  labour ; the  only  labour  they 
could  give  them  was  by  looms  and  work,  and  that  has  contributed  to  the  making 
of  more  doth  than  would  otherwise  have  been  made. 

1985.  Have  you  turned  your  thoughts  in  any  way  to  the  subject  of  affording 
relief  to  this  superabundant  populatiou,  by  means  of  emigration? — No,  1 have 
not ; 1 left  Lancashire  six  or  seven  weeks  ago,  it  was  not  then  talked  of  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  i have  merely  seen  the  discussions  of  Parliament  in  the  newspapers, 
since  I have  been  in  town. 

1986.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  population  is  redundant,  that  it  is 
a permanent  tax  upon  the  poor  rates,  a tax  which  must  be  rather  expected  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  ? — Clearly  so. 

1987.  Do  you  see  any  means,  under  the  present  circumstances,  of  diminishing 
or  reducing  Aat  burthen? — None  whatever,  not  the  least. 

1988.  Do  you  remember  what  occurred  in  Lancashire,  when  spinning  factories 
were  first  established  ? — I recollect  that  period  very  well. 

1989.  Were  not  a very  considerable  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  was  not  there  great  distress  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  machinery 
when  spinningwas  introduced  by  machinery  and  not  by  band  labour?-- -Yes,  there 
was  a great  dieal  of  distress,  and  much  riotiug  took  place  at  the  time. 

1990.  Persons  who  had  formerly  obtained  a good  living  by  spinning  by  band 
labour,  were  unable  to  obtain  the  same  wages  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery? — If  the  description  of 
spinning  that  was  carried  on  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn  is  alluded  to, 
that  which  was  done  by  the  hand,  the  raw  cotton  was  taken  out  by  tlie  weaver,  and 
spun  ill  bis  own  house,  and  the  change  was  productive  of  considerable  incon- 
venience in  the  first  instance ; great  alarm  was  created,  and  some  spinning  mills 
were  destroyed  at  the  time;  many  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment;  but 
at  that  time  the  manufacture  of  the  kingdom  was  in  a very  limited  state,  compared 
with  what  it  is  at  present 

iqgi.  Was  not  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  that  machinery  an  immense 
increase  of  the  manufactory  ? — Very  great 

1992.  And  more  advantageous  wages  for  a considerably  increased  number?— 
Yes,  materially  so. 

1903.  You  have  stated,  that  at  Blackburn  the  manufacture  has  extended  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  pieces  a week  beyond  what  it  was  formerly,  when  hand -loom 
weaving  was  solely  employed,  and  that  the  wages  are  now  io,ooo/.  a week  less 
than  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

1 994.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  ultimately  the  effect  of  the  present  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  production  must  be  an  extension  of  the  demand,  that  persons  who 
do  not  now  use  cotton  goods  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  afford  the  use  of 
them,  will,  in  consequence  of  the  very  low  price  of  them,  use  them  ? — It  will  very 
greatly  tend  to  increase  the  consumption,  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  we  have 
now  rivals  whom  wc  bad  not  before,  who  are  manufacturing  as  cheafily  as  we 
can  do. 

1 095.  Though  we  have  those  rivals,  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  their  rivalry 
by  heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of  the  commodities  from  England  ?-!— We  are 
paying  much  heavier  duties  in  England.  I allude  particularly  to  America,  where 
they  are  manufacturing  the  cotton  grown  at  their  own  doors,  without  any  expense 
upon  it,  and  we  have  a duty  to  pay  on  the  introduction  of  it  into  this  country. 
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199G.  The  question  alludes  to  the  duties  on  the  introduction  of  manufactured 
goods  from  this  country  into  other  countries  ; was  not  the  ability  that  exists  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  nations  on  the  continent,  and  of  America,  produced  by  the  imposition 
of  heavy  duties  on  British  commodities? — Yes,  certainly. 

1 997.  The  manufactures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn  consist  principally 
of  calicoes? — Yes,  principally,  and  hand-loom  weaving  principally;  very  little 
power-loora. 

1908.  Has  there  not  been  a considerable  extension  of  the  printed  trade? — Ido 
not  know  to  what  extent;  the  duties  will  show  that  more  exactly  than  I could 
state  it 

1099.  Do  not  you  suppose  Aat  a material  increase  oftrade,  from  what  you  have 
heard  and  experienced,  is  likely  to  take  place  to  the  East  Indies?— Yes,  I think 
that  very  probable,  and  that  is  probably  the  only  quarter  from  which  we  can  look 
for  consolation. 

2000.  And  also  from  Canada  and  New  Sonth  Wales? — That  must  be  very 
moderate  and  progressive,  I should  conceive,  for  some  time. 

2001.  Do  not  you  think  there  will  be  a new  demand  in  an  empire  like  Russia? 
—If  they  do  not  lay  on  heavy  restrictions. 

2002.  Upon  the  whole,  you  are  rather  desponding? — Yes,  the  prospects  are, 

1 conceive,  very  unfavourable. 

2003.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  any  part  of  the  county  of  Lancashire 
particularly  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  where  the  lower  class  of  farmers  have  been 
reduced  to  actual  poverty  by  the  poors  rates  ? — 1 know  of  no  district  suffering 
half  so  much  as  the  districts  of  the  two  Blackburn  hundreds,  the  higher  and  the 
lower. 

2004.  Were  you  in  the  country  at  the  period  when  the  rate  to  remunerate  the 
power-loom  owners  was  levied? — I was. 

200').  Was  not  that  levy  attended  with  circumstances  of  the  mo.st  dreadful 
distress  ? — So  much  so,  that  I can  mention  that  in  private  families  where  sums  of 
money  from  the  Relief  Committee  were  sent  to  individuals  to  have  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  people,  the  overseers  came,  and  to  my  family  in  particular,  to 
request  tliat  ^e  distribution  of  clothes  should  not  be  given  until  the  poor  people 
had  paid  their  quotas  for  the  destruction  of  the  power-looms,  otherwise  their  new 
clothing  would  be  sold  up  with  the  rest  of  their  furniture  and  apparel. 

2006.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  without  the  measures  that  were  taken  to 
assist  the  population  in  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  particularly  Peudle  Forest  and 
Padlham,  and  some  of  the  neighbouriug  townships,  that  rate  could  not  have  been 
levied  at  all  ? — It  could  not. 

2007.  Is  that  in  fact  levied  at  this  moment? — I do  not  suppose  it  is  or  can  be 
collected,  from  the  very  distressed  part  of  the  population ; those  in  more  afBuent 
circumstances  have  paid,  but  there  must  be  a great  many  arrears. 

2008.  Are  you  not  distinctly  of  opinion  that  in  some  parts  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  if  the  relief  which  has  been  afforded  had  been  withheld,  the  poor  rates 
could  not  have  supplied  the  deficiency? — Most  certainly. 

Q009.  You  have  stated,  that  you  see  no  prospect  of  the  present  manufacturers  in 
■flie  district  of  Blackburn  being  enabled  to  employ  the  hand-loom  weavers  who 
are  thrown  out  of  employment? — I have. 

2010.  During  late  years,  has  the  demand  for  labour  in  that  neighbourhoodi 
attracted  persons  from  distant  quarters,  seeking  employment? — None  whatever. 

2011.  Have  no  Irish  come  to  that  neighbourhood? — No,  we  have  very  few 
Irish. 

201 2.  Then  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  you  know  of  no  accession  of 
numbers  from  other  parishes  ? — Not  for  a lengtli  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  hand- 
loom  weavers ; we  have  very  few  Irish  amongst  us ; the  population  has  increased, 
and  a number  of  strangers  must  have  come  to  the  town,  for  the  spinning  trade  has 
been  increased  considerably  in  Blackburn  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
that  has  increased  the  population  considerably. 

2013.  If  strangers  had  not  come  in,  and  the  unemployed  hand-loom  weavers 
had  obtained  employment  from  the  power-loom  manufacturers,  would  not  tliat 
have  absorbed  the  population  existing  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood;  would 
not  the  power-loom  manufacturers  have  been  enabled  to  employ  the  hand-loom 
weavers  ? — The  power-loom  weaving  is  upon  much  too  diminutive  a scale  to  have 
effected  that  purpose. 

2014.  You 
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SOI  4-  Tou  have  already  stated  the  very  low  wages  given  to  the  hand»Ioom 
weavers,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  average  wages  given  to  the  power-loom 
weavers  ? — Yes. 

201.^.  What,  generally  speaking,  are  their  wages?— According  to  the  different 
qualities  made  near  to  or  in  Blackburn,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  pence  per  piece ; 
out  then  there  are  great  expenses  incurred  in  the  power-loom  manufactory  that 
are  not  borne  by  the  haud-loom  weavers,  which  greatly  enhances  the  cost. 

2016.  Tliey  are  borne  by  the  manufacturer  himself,  the  owner  of  the  factory? 


William  Fitltka, 

ag  March, 
iBay. 


—Yes. 

2017.  What  do  you  suppose  are  the  clear  wages  which  thepower-loom  weavers 
may  now  obtain,  beginning  with  the  younger  and  gradually  advancing  to  the 
oldest  and  most  skilful  ? — 1 should  suppose  the  women  and  children  ^vill  be  gaining 
from  seven  to  eight  shillings  a week ; tliere  are  not  many  men  employed,  except 
the  overlookers ; but  I am  speaking  of  the  operatives. 

2018.  You  speak  of  plain  work? — Yes. 

2019.  Are  there  no  persons  employed  on  the  power-looms  who  get  more  than 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a week? — Not  in  the  vicinity  of  Blackburn ; but  there  are 
some  branches  of  manufactory  near  Manchester,  which  are  of  a much  finer 
description ; those  1 speak  of  are  for  the  coarser  descriptions. 

2020.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Manchester  there  are  persons  employed  in 
weaving  the  finer  branches,  who  get  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  a week?—  I know 
they  have  in  their  weaving,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  much  more  arduous 
work,  both  wider  aud  finer  fabrics,  and  where  they  have  greater  earnings,  of 
course. 

2021..  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  wages  of  the  power-loom  weaver  are  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  possible  rate  that  is  compatible  witli  his  bare  subsistence,  in 
consequence  of  the  redundancy  of  labour  among  the  hand-loom  weavers  ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

202  2 . Do  you  not  know  that  the  power-loom  weavers  have  been  in  great  distress  ? 
—Yes,  in  very  great  distress. 

2023.  Have  there  been  lately  any  particular  circumstances  which  have  entaUed 
great  expenses  upon  the  parishes  near  Blackburn  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  two  very 
Important  circumstances,  which  have  thrown  a very  great  onus  upon  the  land ; one 
has  been,  a parish  church  which  has  been  built,  aud  which  has  cost  a very  large 
sum  of  money,  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  pounds;  the  other  is,  the  penalty, 
(about  one  tljousand  eight  hundred  pounds  from  the  town  of  Blackburn  alone) 
thatlias  been  to  be  collected,  for  the  breaking  of  the  power-looms,  which  has  come 
at  a most  unfortunate  period,  when  all  these  poor  people  have  been  exhausted  in 
their  means,  and  not  able  to  cope  with  it. 

2024.  Are  the  rates  altogether  levied  upon  the  occupiers  or  upon  the  owners? — 
Upon  the  occupiers. 

2 J2.5.  The  penalty  which  has  been  levied  for  the  breaking  of  these  power-looms 
is  levied  generally  on  the  hundred  ? — Generally  on  the  houses  and  cottages,  and 
property  of  every  description  in  the  hundred. 

2026.  The  1,800/.  rate,  for  the  restoration  of  the  machinery  destroyed,  has  been 
levied  upon  the  hundred  generally,  has  it  not? — Not  generally;  the  1,800/.  is 
tlie  quota  charged  on  the  town  qf  Blackburn.  From  what  mischief  has  been  done 
in  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  the  remuneration  has'  been  collected  from  th^  hun- 
dred ; the  adjoining  hundreds  pay  only  for  the  injury  done  within  tlieir  own 
districts. 

2027.  Have  any  of  the  pari.shes  raised  any  money  under  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne’s 
Act? — Yes;  to  rebuild  a poor-house  in  the  parish  of  Levesley,  the  overseers  have 
borrowed  a few  hundreds. 

2028.  Your  county  is  divided  into  townships? — Yes. 

2029.  And  tlie  poors  rate  is  levied  on  the  township? — ^Yes. 

2030.  Do  you  know  the  rental  of  the  township  in  which  you  live? — No, 

1 do  not 

2031 . Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates  levied  in  that  township  ?— 
No,  1 do  not. 

2032.  Do  you  know  how  much  hi  the  pound  is  levied  on  the  township  for  the 
poors  rates? — No. 

2033.  Do  you  know  whether  the  township  is  rated  at  rack-rent,  or  at  two  thirds, 
or  at  what  proportion  ? — At  rack-rent,  I have  always  understood. 

237*  Z 2 2034.  Does 
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2034.  Does  the  disposition  to  destroy  the  power-looms  continne  ? — No,  I think 
I Kien,  feeling  luus  quite  died  away ; I think  the  weavers  are  very  sensible  of  their 

^ error.  In  the  Darwen  district,  they  have  been  actually  supplicating  tliat  the 

*9  Marcli,  power-looms  may  be  brought  in,  to  give  them  employment,  the  very  people  who 
broke  them  before. 

2035>  Y"ou  are  not  enabled  to  inform  the  Committee  of  any  course  which  pre- 
sents itself  for  relieviug  the  weavers  of  Blackburn  from  the  incumbrance  of  this 
superabundant  population? — No;  if  commerce  should  receive  a great  stimulus, 
that  would  be  the  best  relief  which  could  be  afforded  to  the  operative  weavers. 

2036.  Of  that  you  have  uo  expectation? — No,  I see  no  prospect  of  any  thing 
immediate. 

2037.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  distress  of  the  operatives  in  the  parish  of 
plackhurn  arises  from  their  receiving  so  small  a remuneration  for  their  labour  ? — • 
Decidedly  so. 

2038.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  arises  from  the  supply  of  labour  being  greatly 
in  abundance,  as  compared  with  the  demand  ? — Yea,  certainly. 

20311.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  introduction  of  power- loom  machinery,  ne- 
cessarily displacing  human  labour,  ha.<i  tended  to  aggravate  tliat  effect? — It  must 
have  done  that,  to  a certain  degree ; there  must  have  been  an  increased  quantity 
of  goods  manufactured  by  the  power-loom  and  hand-loom  weaving  togetlier. 

2040.  Are  you  not,  therefore,  satisfied  that  only  one  of  two  alternatives  can  be 
expected  to  liappen,  to  relieve  the  parish : the  revival  of  commerce,  under  which 
the  master  manufacturers  can  afford  to  give  greater  wages  to  the  labourers,  or 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  labourers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  condition  of 
the  remainder  might  be  bettered  ? — Yes,  I tliink  so. 

2041 . If,  tUeretbre,  emigration  could  be  expected  to  be  carried  into  effect  satis- 
factorily to  the  parties  emigrating,  and  securing  their  future  prosperity,  and  they 
were  consentient  to  such  a proposal,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances you  have  described,  of  the  little  hopes  among  tlie  master  manufacturers  of 
revival  of  trade  to  any  such  extent  as  to  restore  the  proportions  between  supply 
and  labour,  the  rate-payers  would  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  emigration, 
provided  they  found  it  was  not  too  great  a tax  upon  them  r — I cannot  at  all  tell 
how  far  the  rate  payers  might  be  disposed  to  raise  funds  to  promote  emigration, 
because  the  whole  community  is  impoverished,  and  has  suffered  so  severely  from 
charitable  contributions  and  aids  in  one  way  or  another,  receiving  diminished  or 
DO  rents,  that  they  are  unable  to  afford  that  relief  tliat  they  would  otherwise  have 
done  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

2042.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  the  expense  of  maintaining  through- 
out the  year,  a pauper  and  his  wife  and  three  children,  would  be  in  Blackburn? — 
No,  1 cannot;  1 have  not  been  on  any  select  vestry,  so  as  to  know  the  detmls  of 
those  matters ; I should  state  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  has  been 
much  more  moderate,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  overseer  finding  them  employ- 
ment in  weaving;  they  have  paid  for  their  sustenance,  in  a great  measure,  by  their 
own  labour. 

2043.  Notwithstanding  that  resource  of  finding  employment  for  the  poor  by  the 
overseer,  is  it  not  a fact  diat  the  rates  of  Blackburn  are  burthened  to  the  greatest 
extent  iu  the  maintenance  of  them  r — Y es,  certainly ; for,  with  every  aid  and  every 
assistance,  the  rates  are  exceedingly  heavy,  and  unless  the  charitable  contributions 
Which  have  been  given  are  continued,  I see  no  possibility  of  the  poor  existing. 

2044.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  either  from  your  own  observation  or 
from  the  information  of  others,  whether  the  stocks  of  manufactured  goods,  of 
different  descriptions,  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  are  large  or  small  ? — I should  think  small  now,  for  there  has  been  such 
a length  of  time  for  stocks  abroad  to  have  got  exhausted,  that  I think  they  must 
have  diminished  and  got  very  low. 

2045.  After  the  extraordinary  commercial  difficulties  which  have  taken  place, 
and  the  extraordinary  depression  of  all  sorte  of  commodities,  do  not  you  think 
that  before  we  can  expect  a revival  of  demand,  the  persons  from  whom  that 
demand  is  to  arise  must  feel  the  pressure  of  a want  of  goods? — Yes,  I should 
think  so. 

2046.  And  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  would  order  goods,  and  a quan- 
tity of  goods  much  greater  than  under  their  present  local  circumstances  they 
would  be  inclined  to  do?— Yes. 

2047.  Has 
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2047.  Has  not  a mistake  pretty  generally  been  made  on  tlie  subject  of  the  price 
at  which  cotton  can  be  produced,  both  by  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  the 
purchasers  of  cotton  goods? — I think  the  general  observation  of  the  purcliasera  is, 
not  that  they  have  thought  the  prices  of  cotton  too  high,  but  that  they  have  no 
confidence  in  those  prices  being  maintained ; whether  those  prices  will  be  still 
further  depressed  we  do  not  know,  so  many  causes  contribute  to  the  depression  of 
the  prices  of  cotton  goods,  the  distress  ol‘  manufacturers,  and  a variety  of  causes. 

2048.  Has  not  that  mistake  made  the  purchasers  of  cotton  goods  still  more 
fearful  of  laying  in  stocks  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  ?— -I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  a mistake,  we  do  not  know  at  what  price  cotton  can  be  produced. 

2049.  Would  not  the  manufacturing  of  goods  which  is  now  going  on  in  that 
district  and  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  be  sufficient  for  the  employment 
of  the  people  there,  if  it  were  not  for  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom? — I 
ought  to  explain  that  by  saying,  that  the  manufectory  by  the  power-loom  is  a very 
distinct  one  from  that  which  is  carried  on  by  hand-loom,  and  one  that  is  quite 
essential  to  the  consumption  of  the  country  and  to  the  demand  which  comes  from 
abroad  ; 1 am  afraid,  from  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made,  Uiat  there  is  a sort 
of  invidious  distinction  drawn  between  the  hand  loom  and  the  power-loom,  or 
that  which  might  appear  so,  by  its  being  admitted  that  power-loom  weaving  has 
contributed  to  the  evil,  which  it  certainly  has  done,  for  there  have  been  many  more 
goods  made  by  having  the  two  instruments  at  work  at  the  same  time,  botli  the 
power-loom  and  the  hand-loom ; but  the  power-loom  is  so  essential  to  the  use  of 
the  country,  that  it  will  in  time  explode  the  hand  loom  almost  entirely  I apprehend. 

ao.oo.  You  consider  the  distress  at  present  existing  to  arise  not  from  any  de- 
ficient amount  of  trade  for  the  employment  of  the  people,  but  that  that  trade  can 
now  be  carried  on  by  a smaller  number  of  hands  ? — 1 consider  that  there  is  a con- 
siderable deficiency  in  the  demand  at  this  time,  that  it  is  what  is  generally  termed 
a very  unhealthy  state  of  trade,  there  is  no  good  demand  existing. 

2051.  You  state  that  they  have  manufactured  more  goods  lately  than  on  the 
average  of  former  times? — Yes,  they  have. 

2052.  If  those  goods  had  been  manufactured  in  the  old  way,  ^vithout  the  power- 
loom,  would  not  that  state  of  trade  have  given  employment  to  the  people  ? — Most 
likely  it  would,  for  there  must  have  been  a considerable  addition  made  to  the 
quantity  manufactured  by  the  [lower-looms,  and  if  tho.se  were  abstracted,  those 
which  had  been  made  by  the  hand  loom  might  have  been  sufficient  for  tlie  demand. 

2053.  You  have  stated  that  the  landowners  and  persons  of  property  in  the  dis- 
trict have  not  turned  tlieir  attention  much  to  Emigration  as  a means  of  relief? — No, 
it  has  never  been  contemplated. 

2054.  Has  it  been  contemplated  by  tlie  men  in  distress? — No,  I think  not  in 
the  least 

2055.  You  have  no  Emigration  societies?— No,  I believe  not  I have  been 
absent  for  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks. 

2056.  Do  you  think  the  labouring  classes  would  be  favourable  to  any  plan  of 
Emigration? — That  is  a circumstance  I cannot  speak  to  at  all,  because  it  is 
quite  novel. 

2057.  You  will  not  understand  any  question  that  may  have  been  put  to  yon  by 
this  Committee  as  in  the  slightest  degree  expressing  an  idea  prejudicial  to  the 
power-loom,  but  to  ascertain  the  eflect  of  the  power-loom  on  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation which  depended  U|X>n  tlie  hand  loom  for  their  subsistence? — 1 was  only 
afraid  that  if  those  questions  went  into  Lancashire,  it  might  appear  as  if  the  two 
were  put  into  competition. 

2058.  It  is  [>erfectly  well  known  to  the  Committee,  that  if  the  power-loom  were 
not  emfiloyed  in  Lancashire,  it  would  lie  employed  somewhere  else,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  labouring  poor  would  be  prejudiced  instead  of  benefited  ? — Certainly. 

2059.  Did  yon  ever  calculate  the  quantity  of  manual  labour  that  is  dispensed 
with  by  the  [lower-loom ; bow  many  bands  would  be  required  to  do  the  work 
which  a power-Iooro  effects  ■?— 1 am  not  able  to  answer  that  question  with  cer- 
tainty, but  1 have  always  understood  that  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  labour 
is  saved;  there  are  a great  number  of  people  employed  about  the  power-looms  in 
various  preparations  of  the  article  before  it  comes  into  the  loom,  and  so  many 
mechanics  are  employed  in  making  the  machinery  and  keeping  it  in  order,  that  I 
do  not  imagine,  from  what  I have  understood,  that  more  tlian  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  is  saved  by  the  use  of  power  loom.><. 

237.  Z 3 2060.  Do 
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WlUum  Fklden,  2o6o.  Do  yo\i  think  that  where  there  were  lOO  persons  employed  before  the 
power-loom  was  effected,  it  may  be  assumed  that  seventy-five  are  now  employed  T 
■■■  ' —Yes,  I think  so, 

«9  March,  20(3 , ^ gyj  some  of  the  goods  are  of  a diflerent  description  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

‘ 2062.  You  include  all  the  mechanics  engaged  in  making  the  power-loom,  pre- 

paratory to  the  use  of  it? — Yes,  a great  deal  ot  preparation  for  the  work  is  neces- 
sary  5 it  goes  through  a great  many  stages  to  prepare  it  for  tlie  loom. 

2063.  Do  you  tliink  that  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
fifty  persons  are  employed  now  in  proportion  to  a liundred  that  were  employed 
formerly  1 — The  power-loom  is  introduced  in  so  small  a degree  into  my  district, 
that  I cannot  speak  to  that. 

2064.  The  general  impression  in  your  neighbourhood  is,  that  it  displaces  about 
one-third  of  th^e  number  formerly  employed  ? — Yes,  one-third  or  one-fourUi. 

2065.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  hand-loom  weavers  were  removed,  power- 
looms  would  increase  in  that  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

2066.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  mistake  admitted  to  have  been  generally 
made  as  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  fear  that  the  price  may 
be  further  depressed,  have  operated  so  as  to  increase  the  disinclination  of  pur- 
chasers of  cotton  goods  to  lay  in  their  usual  stocks  ? — I conceive  that  the  purebasere 
of  cotton  goods  are  deterred  from  purchasing,  from  a fear  of  its  coming  lower ; 
without  calculating  what  the  expense  of  the  cost,  or  the  growth  is,  as  I mentioned 
before,  so  many  circumstances,  such  as  those  of  scarcity  of  money,  and  distress 
arising  from  a variety  of  causes,  bring  down  the  prices,  that  the  cost  of  production 
can  never'be  calculated  upon  with  certainty. 

2067.  How  long  is  a man  making  one  piece  of  calico  by  a hand  loom  ? — If  the 
slightest  description  is  spoken  of,  a man  will  weave  about  four  or  five  pieces 
a week,  but  he  must  work  very  bard,  and  work  over  hours. 

2068.  What  does  a power-loom  weave  in  the  same  period,  of  the  same  article  ? 
—No  comparison  can  be  drawn,  unless  the  fabrics  were  the  same ; a power-loom 
cannot  compete  with  the  hand  loom  in  goods  of  a thin  description ; whenever  the 
wages  descend  for  manual  labour  to  about  half  a crown  a piece,  the  hand  loom 
must  be  employed ; they  pay  but  fifteen  pence  a piece  for  the  weaving  of  this 
cloth  by  manutd  labour,  and  therefore  no  cloth  of  that  description  is  manufaclured 
by  the  power-loom ; they  make  a more  sub.stantial  article  in  the  power-loom. 

2069.  Are  the  power-looms  all  of  the  same  size  f — No,  they  vary  very  much, 
according  to  the  width  of  the  piece  they  are  to  produce;  difiecent  widths  are 
required  for  diflerent  purposes. 

2070.  Do  they,  the  looms,  vary  in  price  very  much  ? — No,  the  simple  loom  U 
worth  about  10/.  to  ten  guineas. 

2071.  Do  not  the  power-looms  produce  a better  article,  of  more  uniform  quali^? 
—Decidedly  so,  of  a very  superior  fabric  indeed. 

William  Hulton,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

William  HuUon,  3072.  YOU  reside  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bolton? — Ido;  Ire- 

Esq.  side  twelve  miles  west  of  Manchester,  four  south  of  Bolton,  and  about  ten  from 
J I » Chorley,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

2073.  You  have  been  lately  in  active  correspondence  with  the  London  relief 
Committee? — I have,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  comraencement  to  the  present 
time. 

2074.  In  the  epurse  of  your  correspondence  with  them,  have  you  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  making  yourself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood?— Certainly;  I have  been  regularly  visiting,  not  leaving  it  to  com- 
mittees ; but  1 have  myself  visited  all  the  cottages  witlm  a large  district  around 
my  own  house. 

2075.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  extent  to  whidi  distress 
prevails  among  the  lower  and  middling  classes  in  that  district? — I have  lived  at 
Hulton  ever  since  I came  of  age,  and  during  that  time  I have  never  witnessed  any 
thing  at  all  equal  to  the  present  distress,  by  present,  I mean  tlie  distress  of  last 
week,  because  1 do  think  that  it  is  increasing.  I believe  there  is  scarcely  one 
loom  in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  unemployed  now,  but  the  state  of  the 
families  of  the  poor  is  certainly  much  more  destitute  than  it  was  when  the  Com- 
mittee first  extended  the  aid  of  its  charitable  fund,  and  when  a very  great  number 
were  unemployed ; the  present  distress  arises  from  several  causes ; the  bedding  and 
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clothes  of  the  poor  are  totally  exhausted.  I should  mention  that  I live  in  the  JVilSam  Haltm, 

parish  of  Dean,  which  consists  of  ten  townships,  which  are  for  all  purposes  as 

distinct  as  if  they  were  separate  parishes,  and  in  those  several  townships  the  ' “ ' 

employment  of  labour  is  quite  different ; for  instance,  in  the  township  in  which  I 

live  il'has  been  my  object  always  to  reduce  the  number  of  cottages,  whenevei'  they  ' ’ 

were  vacant  I have  pulled  them  down ; besides,  tlie  coal  trade  is  the  chief  branen 

in  which  the  people  are  employed,  consequently  in  my  own  township  we  feel  little 

or  no  distress.  Over  the  hedge,  which  bounds  roy  township  from  the  township 

of  West  Houghton  on  the  west  side,  and  the  township  of  Atherton  on  the  south, 

they  are  almost  wholly  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving,  and  it  is  almost  in* 

credible  to  see  the  different  state  of  comfort  in  the  one  township  and  of  misery  in 

the  other;  the  poor  rate|  in  West  Houghton  have  increased,  and  are  on  the 

increase ; 1 tluuk  that  as  compared  with  last  year  they  will  be  found  to  be  tripled 

or  quadrupled.  If  I had  expected  to  have  been  examined,  I would  have  brought 

some  details  on  this  subject.  The  misery  is  beginningto  work  now  by  the  poverty 

of  the  small  lay  payers,  for,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  another  witness,  our  farms 

are  generally  very  small,  they  may  keep  two  or  three  cows,  there  are  exceptions, 

but  they  are  generallv  small,  and  tliose  lay  payers,  whose  families  were  employed 

in  the  band-loom  weaving,  have  left  their  land  in  a very  bad  state,  they  have 

generally  attended  to  their  loom^  now  they  cannot  obtain  sufficient  to  pay  their 

taxes;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  persons  to  whom  their  land  belongs  must  suffer; 

among  tliat  class  the  distress  has  been  so  great  that  it  became  a serious  question 

with  us  on  the  last  grant  from  the  Committee  in  London,  wliefjier  we  should 

rigidly  adhere  to  the  rule  we  had  laid  down,  not  to  relieve  those  who  were  lay 

payers,  because  it  appeared  to  involve  a contradiction  tliat  we  should  relieve  those 

that  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  town.  ^I’itbin  the  last  month  we  have  found 

some  such  extreme  cases  of  distress,  that  we  have  been  obliged,  in  as  delicate  a 

manner  as  we  could,  for  their  feelings  were  almost  hurt  by  receiving  the  relief,  to 

give  it  in  tlie  way  of  bedding  and  clothes ; it  has  been  the  most  painful  duly  any 

per.son  can  be  engaged  in ; we  have  had  to  relieve  those  who  have  seen  much 

better  days. 

2076.  With  a view  of  giving  the  Committee  a general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
distress,  can  you  mention  any  particular  instances  of  which  you  have  been  yourself 
an  eyewitness? — One  or  two  I have  ventured  to  report  to  the  London  Relief 
Committee,  such  as  I had  not  conceived  to  exist  in  a civilized  country ; there  is 
one  1 have  not  reported,  which  was  anterior  to  tiie  last  donation  we  received. 

Mrs.  Hulton  and  myself,  in  visiting  the  poor,  were  asked  by  a person  almost 
starving,  I0  go  into  a house,  we  lliere  found  on  one  side  of  tlie  fire  a very  old 
man,  apparently  dying,  on  the  other  side  a young  man  of  about  eighteen,  with  a 
child  on  his  knee,  whose  mother  had  just  died  and  been  buried,  and  evidently  both 
that  young  man  and  the  child  were  suffering  from  want ; of  course  our  object  was  to 
relieve  tliem,  and  we  were  going  away  from  that  Iiouse,  when  tlie  woman  said, 

Sir,  you  have  not  seen  all;  we  went  up  stairs,  and  under  some  rags  we  found 
another  young  man,  the  widower,  and  on  turning  down  the  rags,  which  he  was 
unable  to  remove  bimself,  we  found  another  man  who  was  dying,  and  who  did  die 
in  the  course  of  the  day ; I have  no  doubt  that  family  were  actually  starving  at  the 
time. 

2077.  Tliough  that  case  may  be  an  extreme  one,  are  there  very  many  families 
in  tliat  neighbourhood  who  are  on  the  very  verge  of  famine,  if  not  suffering  actual 
famine? — I am  sure  that  both  I and  the  Clerg3Tnan  of  West  Houghton,  who  has 
been  with  me  latterly,  have  made  a veryaccuratecalcnlation  on  that  point  in  the 
last  township  we  visited.  West  Houghton,  consisting  of  rather  more  than  five 
thousand  inhabitants;  we  found  two  thousand  five  hundred  totally  destitute  of 
bedding,  and  nearly  so  of  clothes ; I am  positive  I am  correct,  when  I say  that 
six  per  cent  are  in  a state  such  as  that  described,  a state  of  famine,  or  that  ap- 
proaching to  it ; it  is  from  the  papers  I have  prepared  for  the  Committee,  that 
I deduce  that  to  be  an  accurate  statement.  In  another  case  of  extreme  distress, 
there  were  a widow  and  tliree  children  who  bad  not  tasted  the  meal  and  water, 
which  is  the  only  thing  almost  they  eat  tliere,  for  eight  and  forty  hours ; I found 
a young  man  of  sixteen  in  such  a state  of  exhaustion,  I was  obliged  to  send  a cart 
with  a litter  to  bring  him  home,  and  he  is  now  under  my  own  care,  and  we  have 
hardly  been  able  to  sustain  him  in  life  ; we  found  many  families  who  have  not 
made  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  appears  very  strange  that,  mtli  resident 
magistrates  and  overseers,  such  cases  of  distress  could  occur ; it  is  only  where 
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there  are  hand-loom  weavers,  and  in  remote  situations ; these  do  not  occur  in  towns, 
but  in  country  districts,  where  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  thickly  spread  ; the  masses 
of  people  assembled  together  tend  to  create  distress,  for  they  are  not  the  persons 
who  belong  to  the  identical  township  in  which  they  live,  but  many  of  them  having 
settled  from  remote  distances,  find  a great  difficulty  in  getting  relief  from  their 
townships,  for  their  settlements  are  disputed,  and  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
they  are  prevented  getting  the  relief  which  they  need  afforded  to  them. 

2078.  As  you  have  mentioned  the  difl'ereoce  of  distress  in  those  parishes,  inha- 
bited in  a great  measure  by  hand-loom  weavers  and  others,  can  you  state  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates,  how  much  per  cent? — Not  with  suflident 
accuracy. 

2079.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates  in  your  own  township? — 
No,  1 cannot. 

2080.  How  is  the  poor  rate  paid  in  your  district  ?— -By  a rate  of  the  inhabitants 
upon  themselves ; the  rate  payers  meet,  and  ascertain  what  will  be  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  county  rates;  having  ascertained  that,  the  boot  Is 
laid  before  two  magistrates,  for  their  approbation  and  signature. 

2081.  Are  your  overseers  over  townships  in  the  same  manner  as  over  parishes? 
—Yes. 

2082.  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation,  or  can  you  at  all  give  the  Com- 
mittee an  idea,  of  what  is  the  amount  necessary  to  support  a family  in  a state 
wholly  destitute,  for  a twelvemonth,  taking  the  average  to  consist  of  five  persons? 
—Yes,  I woulistate  what  guides  myself  and  my  brother  magistrates,  when  we 
are  applied  to  Tor  relief ; we  used  to  consider  it  right  tliat  the  allowance  per  head 
should  amount  to  three  shillings  a week,  that  they  should  make  up  for  their 
maintenance  fifteen  shillings,  and  whatever  was  wanting  to  make  up  that  we 
ordered  the  overseers  to  make  up ; we  consider  that  now  too  high  to  oe  levied, 
and  we  think  they  ought  to  have  2s.  6d.  per  head,  to  maintain  them  in  clothes  and 
food  ; that  woula  be  about  50  /.  per  annum  to  maintain  a family  of  five  persons; 
in  the  money  granted  to  the  mother  of  illegitimate  children,  we  always  grant  in 
common  cases  1 s.  6d.  a week. 

2083.  Do  you  tlunk  there  are  many  persons  at  present  in  your  district,  who  are 
in  this  state  of  entire  destitution  and  entire  dependence  on  parish  relief? — No, 
I think  there  are  very  few  who  are  entirely  so,  because  all  the  looms  are  in  em- 
ployment. I take  the  average  wages  which  a really  good  weaver  at  a hand  loom 
will  obtain,  to  be  about  8 j.  a week,  but  from  that  there  are  drawbacks,  which 
1 do  not  understuud,  not  being  conversant  with  trade ; the  average  of  women,  and 
children  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  I take  to  be  about  3 s.  per  week.  But  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  I am  bound  to  .state  one  great  grievance  to  which  they  are 
subject,  the  trade  has  been  subdivided  into  the  hands  of  master  manufacturers, 
who  are  men  of  no  education,  and  little  capital,  the  consequence  is,  that  even  this 
money  which  I state  as  the  average,  is  paid  in  what  is  termed  shop  stuff;  1 look 
upon  that  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  exists  in  our  country. 

2084.  That  is  illegal  ?— Perfectly  so;  and  we  are  raostanxious,as  magistrates, 
to  convict  where  we  can ; but  such  is  the  terror  of  the  people  in  coming  forward, 
that  we  cannot  get  at  the  proof  of  it.  A custom  prevails  now  very  generally,  of 
the  little  master  manulacturers  building  cottages  appropriated  to  tlieir  weavers, 
and  those  weavers  who  are  permitted  to  live  in  them,  pay  a much  higher  rent 
than  they  would  to  me,  or  any  other  country  geutlcman ; so  that  there  is  a great 
diminution  of  that  which  appears  as  the  payment  for  labour. 

2085.  Uo  you  think  an  advantage  will  result  from  the  introduction  generally 
of  power-looms,  that  that  will  throw  the  cotton  trade  into  the  hands  of  persons 
possessing  larger  capital,  and  therefore  of  mure  liberal  habits  and  feelings? — Yes. 
decidedly;  it  must  require  a given  capital  to  erect  a power-loom  manufactory  of 
any  size;  but  I should  say,  as  far  as  my  belief  goes,  there  again  those  so  employed 
in  the  steam  manufactures  are  obliged  to  purchase  at  a certain  shop,  and  to  live 
in  a certain  house;  that  prevails,  I believe,  in  tlie  towns  generally,  I know  it  does 
in  Bolton. 

2086.  Is  it  your  opinion  tliat,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  the 
population  in  your  district  is  beyond  all  dispute  redundant?— Yes,  cerlaiuly,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  employment  for  tliero. 

2087.  Is  Uiere  any  immediate  probability,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  of  such 
a change  in  the  proportion  between  labour  and  the  demand  for  it,  as  shall  make 
that  population  no  longer  redundant? — I am  perfectly  unacquainted  with  U’ade, 
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and  tlie  probability  of  demand,  but  taking  it  that  the  demand  does  not  increase, 
but  remains  as  at  present,  it  is  not  possible  they  can  be  employed. 

2088.  Do  you  conceive  that  a great  proportion  of  the  people  are  now  perma- 
nently and  hopelessly  a burthen  on  the  poor  rates  ?— Unquestionably ; and 
I consider,  inmy  own  neighbourhood,  every  yard  of  calico  or  muslin  manufactured 
has  a great  portion  of  the  cost  paid  out  of  the  township  rates  from  our  lands, 
because  these  materials  are  manufactured  at  a price  which  will  not  keep  the 
labourers  who  make  them,  and  therefore  what  is  wanted  in  tlie  wages  of  the  master 
manufacturer  to  support  life,  comes  from  the  poor  rates. 

2089.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  likely  ♦’o  be  the  effect  of  emigration, 
in  relieving  from  the  effects  of  this  superabundant  population? — Only  within  these 
few  days. 

2090.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  advisable  for  parishes  and  townships  situate 
as  those  you  have  described,  to  get  rid  of  a certain  proportion  of  the  population, 
supposing  them  to  be  charged  with  a sum  equal  to  two  or  three  years  purchase  of 
the  poor  rates  laid  out  upon  that  family? — Speaking  as  a landed  proprietor, 

I should  be  very  happy  to  see  such  a measure  carried  into  efi'ect ; and  I have  no 
doubt  that,  by  proper  explanation  to  the  people  themselves,  they  would  be  willing 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

2091.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  explanation  were  given,  and  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that  emigrants  might  be  placed  in  a comfortable  situation,  and  the  parish 
freed  from  the  burthen  of  maintaining  them,  at  an  expense  of  two  years  purchase 
of  those  persons  maintenance,  funds  would  be  raised  from  charitable  and  voluntary 
contributions  in  aid  of  such  a project,  and  in  assistance  of  the  poor  rates? — No, 

I am  quite  certain  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  look  for  aid  from  voluntary  contributions, 
for  the  demand  has  been  such  on  those  who  have  had  the  means  and  disposition 
to  give,  they  have  not  any  longer  the  means  of  giving. 

2092.  You  consider  that  the  parish  would  gain  in  many  instances  by  laying  out 
a sura  equal  to  two  years  expenses? — Certainly,  I think  tliey  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

2093.  You  have  stated,  that  in  the  case  of  a weaver’s  family,  consisting  of  a 
man,  a woman,  and  three  children  on  an  average,  who  are  supposed  to  be  wholly 
destitute  of  employment,  the  parish  expense,  during  the  whole  year,  amounted  to 
about  30/.? — Yes. 

2094.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  your  townships,  there  would  be 
a disposition,  if  power  was  given  by  law  so  to  do,  to  charge  the  poor  rates  for 
ten  years  witli  an  annuity  of  ~l.  1 o s.  per  annum,  which  would  raise,  at  5 per  cent, 
a sum  of  60/.  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  each  of  those  families,  the  difference 
being  in  the  first  year  between  7/.  io#.and.30/.  being  22/.  lOf.r — That  propor- 
tion would  hold  good,  if  the  family  were  wholly  maintained  from  the  township ; 
but  it  is  only  a portion  of  it  that  comes  from  parochial  relief.  1 am  satisfied  that 
the  townships  would  gain  by  an  abstraction  of  manual  labour;  at  present,  the 
people  are  in  so  reduced  a situation  of  life,  that  they  have  no  means  of  bringing 
up  their  children  to  any  trade  but  that  of  weaving,  and  therefore  as  long  as  the 
population  remains  as  great  as  it  is,  tliey  are  bringing  up  a new  race  of  weavers. 
'I'hey  have  no  means  ot  giving  them  the  slightest  education,  except  what  we  do 
by  charitable  means  ; and  the  various  employments  of  labour,  other  than  by  hand- 
loom  weaving,  are  all  full  to  repletion. 

2095.  What  is  the  description  of  the  population  in  your  part  of  Lancashire; 
are  they  natives  of  Lancashire,  or  are  a great  proportion  of  them  strangers  ? — 
There  are  a great  proportion  of  strangers ; and  one  of  the  evils  to  which  I have 
alluded,  where  I have  found  so  much  distress,  has  been  frequently  from  the  distance 
from  the  place  of  settlement  in  which  the  pauper  has  resided. 

2096.  Are  there  a great  many  Irish  who  have  lately  settled  in  that  district? — 
No,  i should  say  not  lately ; and  in  the  townships  which  are  not  immediately  in 
the  situation  of  towns,  there  are  not  many  Irish  spread  over  the  district ; 1 live  in 
a manufacturing  district  which  is  almost  one  town,  each  lane  has  its  population  of 
hand-loom  weavers ; but  the  Irish  concentrate  themselves  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  and  not  the  manufacturing  districts. 

2097.  Do  you  think  the  population  of  that  district  is  going  on  increasing,  not* 
witlislanding  the  severity  of  the  distress ; do  you  think  that  the  severity  oflhedis- 
tre.sshas  had  any  tfiideucy  lo  check  raarriage.s? — I believe  not  to  any  great  extent ; 

have  made  that  inquiry  at  my  own  parish  church,  but  not  at  any  other;  I know, 
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aa  a ma{ristratc,  we  have  quite  as  many  illegitimate  children  brought  before  us  at 
any  period  however  prosperous. 

2098.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  do  you  throw 
the  burthen  upon  the  parent? — They  are  totally  unable,  in  many  instances,  to 
support  them ; the  townships  have  taken  very  strong  measures  of  late  to  enforce  it; 
the  measures  taken  by  the  overseers  to  enforce  the  payment  for  illegitimate  chil- 
dren have  produced  the  very  worst  consequences;  in  many  in.stances  the  fathers 
have  been  committed  to  our  prisons,  which  are  quite  full ; the  prison  of  our  hun- 
dred now  contains  740  inmates ; the  mothers  are  unable  to  maintain  these  illegi- 
timate children,  and  there  has  been  an  additional  burthen  on  the  poor  rates  from 
that  cause. 

2099.  Supposing  in  any  particular  township  there  should  be  a partial  revival  of 
trade,  do  you  think  that  any  measures  miglit  be  taken  to  prevent  a sudden  increase 
of  population,  from  the  small  manufacturer  building  small  cottages  for  tlie  purpose 
of  their  being  inhabited  by  his  workmen  ? — That  is  a question  on  which  I have 
thought  only  for  the  last  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  I am  not  able  to  give  a direct 
answer  to  it ; when  I stated  the  good  effects  to  result  from  the  removal  of  a part 
of  our  population,  another  consideration  was,  how  we  should  prevent  their  cottages 
being  occupied  by  others ; but  without  a very  distinct  reviv^  is  felt,  I think  that 
it  is  no  longer  a good  speculation  to  engage  in  building  them,  the  persons  who 
have  built  them,  and  the  friendly  societies  who  have  engaged  in  the  building  of 
them,  have  not  found  it  a profitable  use  of  their  money. 

2 1 00.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  in  your  part  of  the  country  to  pay  rents  from 
the  ]>oor  rates? — No. 

2101.  Consequently  a person  has  not  the  same  interest  in  the  building  cottages 
as  be  might  if  the  rent  was  paid  out  of  the  rates? — No,  certainly  not;  1 know  one 
or  two  townships  where  one  or  two  of  the  principal  rate  payers  are  proprietors 
of  cottages,  and  they  will  of  course,  under  those  circumstances,  take  care  to 
secure  their  rents  for  those  cottages  in  an  underhand  way,  perhaps  from  the  over- 
seer ; but  those  are  peculiar  circumstances,  and  where  it  prevails,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  we  positively  refuse,  if  it  is  brought  before  us  as  magistrates,  to  give  any 
thing  in  tlie  way  of  rent;  there  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  any  disposition  to 
build. 

2102.  Has  there  been  any  sort  of  jealousy,  in  the  township  of  which  you  speak, 
of  persons  coming  in  and  acquiring  a settlement? — Yes,  there  has  l^en  great 
caution  to  prevent  new  settlements  being  gained. 

2103.  Has  the  caution  grown  up  of  late  in  consequence  of  the  severe  pressure 
which  has  been  felt  from  too  abundant  a population? — I am  not  aware  how  long 
that  jealousy  has  existed  in  townships  in  which  I have  no  property  of  my  own, 
but  where  1 can  speak  with  more  certainty  it  has  been  an  object  with  us  to  prevent 
new  settlers.  A gentleman  has  lately  offered  to  lay  out  30,000/.  on  an  estate  of 
mine,  and  I have  declined  it,  to  prevent  settlements. 

2104.  Is  it  possible  for  a pioof  person  coming  into  a parish  and  occupying  one 
of  ihMG  cottars,  to  obtain  a settlement  ? — ^There  have  been  a great  many  settle- 
ments improperly  gained  in  this  way  ; a person  having  projierty  in  one  township 
and  also  in  an  adjoining  one,  will  frequently  give  such  an  interest  and  put  a man 
into  such  a situation  in  that  parish  where  he  has  little  property,  as  to  relieve  the 
other  parish  where  he  has  a greater  one. 

2105.  Is  it  possible,  since  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne’s  Act,  to  obtain  a settlement  in 
that  way  ? — No,  the  tenement  must  be  in  the  same  parish ; he  cannot  do  it  by  cot- 
tages, unless  they  let  for  1 0 /.  a year. 

2106.  Have  you  any  apprehension  that  in  case  of  tliosc  cottages  being  vacant, 
in  consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  the  poor,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  any 
parties  to  introduce  single  men  into  them,  hiring  the  service  of  those  single  men 
for  a year,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  those  individuals  as  parishioners,  and 
consequently  enabling  them  to  occujiy  those  tenements  afterwards  as  married 
persons? — I have  no  apprehension  whatever  of  that,  certainly. 

2107.  Are  master  manufacturers  in  your  townships  in  the  habit  of  taking  ap- 
prentices?— 1 believe  they  would  not  call  themselves  ma.ster  manufacturers  ; but 
it  is  a common  thing  for  a weaver  who  has  considerable  premises,  to  take  appren- 
tices into  his  bouse. 

2108.  Are  the  weavers  carrying  on  manufactories  in  your  neighbourhood, 
much  in  the  habit  of  taking  apprentices? — Yes,  they  are. 

2109.  lias 
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2109.  Has  that  practice  of  late  increased  or  diminished? — I cannot  speak  to 
the  absolute  fact,  but  1 am  sure  there  is  so  much  vigilam-e  on  the  part  of  the 
overseers,  that  they  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  strangers  into  their  townships  ' 
as  apprentices. 

2110.  If  any  apprentice  should  be  taken  by  a weaver,  and  should  want  parochial 
relief,  would  not  the  overseers  object  to  his  receiving  any  parochial  relief  during 
the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  ? — As  a magistrate  I should  feel  myself  obliged  to 
order  relief  for  the  apprentice. 

am.  Should  you  not  feel  yourself  called  upon  to  oblige  the  master  to  relieve 
him  ? — Notin  a case  of  sickness. 

2112.  Upon  what  party  does  the  expense  of  removal  of  a pauper  who  has  not  a 
settlement,  and  has  no  claim  upon  parish  relief,  fall  ? — The  practice  is  this  ; a 
pauper  belonging  to  a distant  settlement,  but  resident  in  any  given  township, 
applies  for  relief  to  the  overseer  of  that  particular  township  in  which  he  is  resi- 
dent ; he  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  declines  relieving  him  because  he  belongs 
to  another  parish ; the  pauper  then  comes  before  the  magistrates,  and  states  bis 
case  of  distress;  if  the  magistrates  consider  the  application  as  proper,  relief  is 
immediately  ordered  on  the  township  in  which  he  is  resident ; the  overseer  then 
sets  his  wits  to  work,  and  finds  out  to  what  township  the  person  belongs,  and  the 
overseer  of  that  parish  to  which  he  belongs,  repays  to  the  overseer  of  tlie  parish 
where  he  is  the  e.xpense  incurred. 

2113.  Is  there  no  practical  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  repayment  of  die  expenses, 
or  is  there  so  much  litigation  you  do  not  actually  inforce  the  claim?— In  a general 
way  the  expenses  are  recovered  without  much  difficulty. 

2114.  Do  you  often  proceed  practically  to  remove  the  pauper  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  ? — ^Yes. 

2115.  Upon  what  township  do  the  expenses  of  his  removal  fall? — Upon  the 
township  removing. 

2116.  Do  not  the  claims  from  persons  who  have  no  right  to  apply  to  the  poor 
rate,  constitute  a very  heavy  burthen  upon  them  in  severe  cases  of  distress  ?— Yes, 
certainly ; there  are  constant  claims,  which  no  person  living  in  that  country  can 
refuse. 

2117.  Are  not  the  claims  from  persons  who  have  no  strict  right  to  apply  to  the 
parish  for  relief,  almost  as  burthensome,  in  point  of  appeal  to  humanity,  as  the 
claims  of  those  who  have  a right? — Quite  as  much  in  point  of  humanity;  hut  in 
point  of  law,  if  the  overseers  appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  magistrate,  he  feels  com- 
pelled to  refuse  relief,  except  in  a case  of  sickness  or  very  g^eat  distress. 

2118.  In  the  case  of  distribution  of  charitable  funds,  is  there  any  distinction 
taken  between  those  who  have  legal  claims,  and  those  who  have  not? — Not  the 
slightest  in  the  district  in  which  I have  acted,  which  contains  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  inhabitants. 

2119.  Supposing  you  could  remove  a portion  of  those  who  had  a legal  settle- 
ment in  the  parish,  would  not  the  burtlien  remain  in  a great  measure  unalleviated, 
unless  you  could  take  measures  for  the  removal  of  that  portion  who  make  an  appeal 
to  your  charity,  if  they  cannot  make  a legal  claim  on  the  poor  rates  ? — The  claim 
on  one's  charitable  feeling  would  be  tlie  smiie,  but  the  claim  on  the  land  would  not 
be  the  same ; for  though  the  person  having  ability  would  feel  himself  strongly  urged 
to  give  to  those  having  no  claim,  die  farmers  would  be  relieved  by  an  abstraction 
of  die  population,  and  they  would  not  incur  any  thing  material  in  the  shape  of  poor 
rates,  by  those  places  being  filled  up  by  strangers. 

2120.  In  case  a small  manufacturer  should  let  his  cottages  for  2/.  a year  to  an 
Irishman  when  trade  was  depressed,  though  that  family  would  not  have  a claim 
upon  the  poor  rates,  would  not  die  presence  of  that  family,  when  trade  was  very 
much  depressed,  be  a burthen  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  persons  who  were 
parishioners? — It  would  be  a burthen  on  our  feeling.s,  and  on  the  purse  of  those 
who  had  the  means,  but  not  a burthen  on  the  rate  payers,  as  such. 

2121.  In  providing  for  the  morality  and  general  discipline  of  the  parish,  would 
not  they  con.stitiite  almost  as  great  a burthen  as  the  presence  of  persons  having 
legal  settlements? — They  would  have  all  the  claims  to  assistance  in  education,  and 
assistance  iu  sickness  from  the  dispensaries  and  local  charitable  institutions,  but  it 
would  not  be  thought  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  legal,  for  the  parish  officer  to 
relieve  tliem. 

2122.  Mas  not  an  .\ct  recently  passed,  enabling  you  to  pass  to  Ireland  any  Irish 
pauper  who  may  apply  for  relief? — I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  expense  incurred 
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under  tliat  Act,  prevents  its  provisions  from  being  carried  into  efiect  The  expense 
incurred  by  the  county  of  Lancaster  last  year,  for  simply  removing  Irish  paupers 
from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  was  4,000/. 

2 1 23.  That  was  not  an  expense  borne  by  any  particular  parish  r — No,  a county 
rate  spread  over  the  townships. 

2124.  Were  the  cases  of  extreme  distress  you  have  stated  to  the  Committee 
cases  of  persons  having  a right  on  the  parish,  or  not  having? — Of  the  cases  of 
very  severe  distress  which  I nave  mentioned,  one  was  living  on  the  township  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  other  was  not 

2 1 25.  Could  such  cafjes  as  those  you  have  mentioned,  of  persons  dying  for  want, 
have  existed  in  the  case  of  persons  having  a claim  upon  tliat  parish ; *vould  not 
the  magistrates  interfere  ? — Yes,  I am  quite  sure  that  the  magistrates,  the  persons 
in  authority,  and  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  inhabitants,  must  have  been 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  distress  which  prevailed ; though  in  the  constant  habit 
of  visiting  the  poor  for  years,  1 had  no  idea  of  sueh  distress,  till  I visited  under 
the  London  Committee. 

2126.  Do  not  you  therefore  consider  those  extreme  cases  to  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  accidental? — I do  not  think  there  are  many  quite  parallel  cases  • but 
1 think  the  people  are  every  day  getting  into  such  a state  of  additional  distress, 
from  the  total  want  of  bedding  and  clothes  ; the  whole  township  where  hand-looia 
weaving  prevails  will  be  soon  in  the  same  state  of  distres.s.  I have  pointed  out 
two  strong  eases,  but  if  I thought  tl>at  the  patience  of  the  Committee  would  allow 
it,  out  of  the  six  in  every  hundred,  1 could  detail  nearly  similar  circumstances 
of  woe. 

2127.  Supposing  the  parishioners  were  to  be  removed  from  the  cottages  built 
by  Friendly  Societies,  and  they  were  to  be  reinhabited  by  Irish,  who  mij^  become 
chargeable  upon  the  parishes  if  suffered  to  remain, do  you  not  think  that  there  would 
be  a practice  of  informing  those  persons,  that  if  they  came  there  would  not  be  any 
disposition  to  relieve  them  in  case  of  distress  ? — They  would  be  discouraged  in 
every  way, 

2 1 28.  Do  you  think  that  any  disposition  exists  among  the  masters  to  keep  up 

an  excess  of  population  to  enable  them  to  command  cheap  labour  ? I think  not 

because  machinery  is  superseding  the  use  of  manual  labour.  ’ 

2129.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  the  weavers  in  West  Houghton  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  apprentices? — Yes,  certainly. 

2 1 30.  What  is  the  rate  of  agricultural  wages  in  your  township  ? I do  not 

know  what  the  farmers  give,  but  I give  14  J.  a week  to  every  one  of  my  men  on 
a large  farm ; I have  not  reduced  them. 

2131.  Are  there  power-loom  factories  in  West  Houghton  ?— No,  there  are  not. 

2 1 32.  If  you  had  had  power-loom  manufactories  in  West  Houghton,  would  they 
not  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  your  relief? — I cannot  answer  that 
question. 

2 1 33.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  make  the  persons  pos- 

sessing the  houses  to  which  those  Irish  or  other  strangers  might  flock,  feel  more 
sensibly,  in  times  of  adversity,  the  burthen,  either  from  charity  or  by  levies  of 
supporting  them  r—  I think  that  compelling  the  proprietors  of  cottage  property  to 
pay  the  rates  instead  of  the  occupiers,  would  have  that  effect.  ^ ^ 

2134.  Have  the  overseers  of  the  poor  any  power  whatever  to  prevent  any 

weaver  from  taking  an  apprentice? — They  have  not.  ^ 

2135.  If  the  master  is  unable  to  maintain  his  apprentice  during  the  period  of 
his  apprenticeship,  is  not  the  parish  obliged  to  maintain  the  apprentice  as  well  as 
the  master? — ^The  parish  is. 

2136.  Does  not  some  part  of  the  expense  of  removing  Irish  paupers  fall  upon 

the  removing  parish,  beyond  that  expense  which  falls  upon  the  county  rater 

Certainly. 

31 37-  Is  there  any  other  subject  upon  which  you  would  wish  to  offer  any  remarks 
to  the  Committee  ?—  I should  wisli  to  express  my  very  strong  opinion,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  the  last  witness,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  contributions  from 
the  London  Relief  Committee:  Nothing  but  the  donations  of  Aat  society  could 
have  saved  us  from  famine ; they  have  induced  the  most  delightful  intercourse 
between  the  different  ranks  of  the  community ; and  the  practical  result  has  been 
that  in  our  populous  district  not  one  instance  of  riot  or  disturbance  baa  occurred.  ’ 
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Mr.  William  Sudlow  Fitzhugh,  cailed  io ; and  Examined. 


2138.  WHAT  is  the  nature  of  your  duties  at  Liverpool,  with  respect  to  pas- 
sen'’'ers  leaving  the  kingdom  in  considerable  numbers  on  board  of  merchant 
vessels? — 1 was  appointed  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Liverpool, 
in  consequence  of  the  frauds  and  impositions  that  had  been  practised  upon  pas- 
sengers for  some  years  previous  to  the  appointment ; it  was  in  the  spring  of  1 823 
•when  the  appointment  took  [dace,  and  my  business  is  to  attend  principally  to 
steerage  passengers  going  out  from  that  port. 

2139.  Do  you  hold  a permanent  situation  there? — I hold  the  appointment  so 
long  as  it  is  considered  that  I act  consistently  with  the' nature  of  my  engagement. 

2140.  Do  you  receive  a salary? — 1 receive  a commission  derived  from  the 
money  paid  by  the  passengers,  it  is  paid  by  the  shipowners. 

2141.  What  is  the  amount  of  it? — It  is  five  per  cent  commission  upon  the 
passage  money. 

2142.  What  power  have  you  of  enforcing  that,  is  ilby  any  Act  of  Parliament? — 
No,  it  is  by  contract  with  the  merchants. 

2143.  Do  the  shipowners  agree  that  you  shall  have  five  per  cent  upon  the 
passage  money  ? — The  shipowners  place  the  vessels  in  my  hand  to  procure  pas- 
sengers for  them ; and  when  the  passengers  come  down,  I direct  them  to  proper 
vessels,  for  which  the  shipowners  pay  me  after  that  rate. 

3144.  How  long  have  you  been  so  occupied? — Since  April  1823. 

2145.  Are  you  agent  for  the  ship  otherwise,  or  merely  as  regards  the  passen- 
gers r — Only  as  it  regards  the  passengers. 

2146.  By  steerage  passengers  you  mean  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants? — Yes, 
Ido. 

2147.  Have  you  any  thing  to  do  with  tlie  cabin  passengers? — Yes,  so  far  as 
making  arrangements  for  them,  and  entering  their  names  upon  the  muster  roll. 

2148.  Has  the  number  been  considerable  of  those  steerage  passengers  going 
out  in  any  vessels  to  America?— Yes,  very  considerable. 

2149.  Does  it  continue  to  be  so  at  the  present  time? — Yes,  it  continues,  and 
seems  to  be  increasing. 

2150.  To  what  parts  do  they  principally  go? — Principally  to  the  United  State.s 
of  America,  chiefly  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  some  few  to  Boston. 

21, 'll.  Have  you  any  thing  to  do  with  those  who  go  to  our  own  colonies  in 
America? — Yes ; but  there  are  not  many  who  have  gone,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  to  the  British  colonies. 

2153.  Have  you  not  a good  many  timber  ships  arriving  from  those  colonies  at 
Liverpool? — A great  many  ships  go  from  Liverpool  to  the  ports  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Quebec. 

• 2133.  Do  they  not  carry  out  passengers  ?— They  would  do  it  if  passengers  ap- 
plied ; but  very  few  passengers  go  to  Quebec  from  Liverpool. 

2154.  Do  timber  ships  generally  go  out  with  light  cargoes  from  Liverpool? — 

' Many  of  them  only  in  ballast,  and  some  witli  only  part  cargoes. 

From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  some  legal  protection  to  the 
poorer  class  of  passengers  or  emigrants  is  necessary,  or  do  you  think  that  such 
poor  persons  may  be  safely  trusted  to  make  their  own  engagements  with,  masters 
of  vessels  bound  to  different  parts  of  America,  without  any  restrictions  other 
than  the  self-interest  of  each  party  may  naturally  produce,  without  any  specific 
law  being  made  for  the  purpose  ? — I think  some  p rotection  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

2 \ 56.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  that  legislative  prote  ctlon  is  necessary,  and 
it  so,  be  pleased  to  stale  them  ? — There  are  some  facts  stat  ed  in  the  Report  of  the 
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American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Liverpool,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Emigration,  in  page  296. 

2157.  Have  you  any  others  to  state? — Cases  of  fraud  and  imposition  are  oc- 
curring in  Liverpool  every  week  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  emigrants ; and  during 
tlie  last  year,  a case  of  very  gross  imposition  occurred,  in  which  the  merchants 
interfered,  and  prosecuted  the  parties  to  conviction  for  the  fraud.  I conceive 
some  legal  protection  is  necessary,  because  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  emigrants, 
who  are  generally  poor,  either  to  obtain  the  legal  remedy  themselves  in  conse- 
quence of  their  poverty,  or  to  wait  to  obtain  it  at  the  quarter  sessions,  even  if  they 
had  money,  in  consequence  of  it  being  necessary  to  proceed  on  tlieir  voyage. 
There  has  also  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Horton,  a letter  from  Liverpool, 
stating  the  fact  I have  just  now  mentioned,  as  to  the  imposition  upon  emigrants 
during  the  last  year. 

2158.  Those  impositions  have  been  constantly  practised,  have  they  not? — Yes, 
constantly,  and  are  now. 

2159.  Notwithstanding  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands? — Yes;  I conceive  it 
affords  no  protection  from  those  kinds  of  impositions,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
having  the  ability  to  wait  for  the  quarter  sessions,  or  to  proceed  to  procure  redress 
by  law,  from  their  poverty. 

2160.  So  that  the  regulations  by  Act  of  Parliament  have  been  found  insuf- 
ficient to  give  redress  to  those  emigrants? — I conceive  so. 

2161.  Does  that  arise  from  tlie  law  being  neglected,  or  not  being  sufficient?— 
Perhaps  I should  be  understood  better,  if  I explain  the  nature  of  the  impositions 
and  frauds  practised.  The  poorer  class  of  emigrants  who  come  down  to  a sea- 
port are  g(merally  ignorant,  they  have  probably  never  been  in  any  sea-port  before ; 
they  do  not  know  the  nature  ot  the  vessels,  or  the  kind  of  bargain  ffiey  ought  to 
ma^e ; and  unprincipled  persons,  engaged  in  trade,  and  there  are  many  such  en- 
gaged in  that  trade,  find  it  their  interest  to  induce  those  people  to  entrust  their 
QKmcy  in  their  hands  under  false  representations,  and  instead  of  paying  the  ownei‘ 
of  the  ship  for  their  passage,  they  send  them  on  board  in  some  instances  without 
having  paid  the  money  they  have  previously  received ; it  was  for  that  they  were 
prosecuted  during  the  last  year.  Another  mode  of  imposition  is,  that  dmy  fre- 
quently obtain  their  money  under  the  pretence  that  the  ship  is  going  to  sea  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  keep  them  there  three  or  four  weeks,  or  more,  ior  which  they  have 
no  redress ; if  they  apply  to  the  magistrates,  the  magistrates  tell  them  that  the 
parties  have  broken  their  contract,  and  that  they  must  appetd  to  a jury  at  the 
quarter  sessions. 

2162.  Do  you  think  it  possible  by  any  legislation  to  provide  for  all  the  minute 
circumstances  of  oppression  or  grievance  that  may  arise  between  the  parties? — 
1 -think  it  possible  to  place  within  their  power  legal  redress  by  such  an  Act  as  this, 
by  referring  all  such  matters  to  the  decision  of  the  mag^trates,  who  shall  have 
power  to  summon  the  parties  before  lliera ; the  same  power  is  given  to  the  magis- 
trates, under  similar  c'lrcumstances,  in  other  Acts  of  Parliament ; I do  not  think 
any  inconvenience  would  arise  from  it. 

2163.  Have  you  read  over  the  printed  paper,  entitled,  A Bill  to  repeal  certain 
parts  of  what  has  been  called  the  Passengers  Act,  and  the  manuscript  draft  of 
another  Bill  for  the  same  purpose  ? — I have.  May  I be  allowed  to  state  what 
I forgot  to  mention  before ; there  was  a case  occurred  in  London  similar  to  what 
occurred  last  year  in  Liverpool,  I dare  say  some  evidence  may  be  procured  in 
London  respecting  it ; the  passengers  were  engaged,  the  charterer,  it  appeared,  had 
not  paid  the  shipowner,  and  the  parties  were  without  any  remedy. 

2164.  In  those  cases  of  fraud,  the  parties  all  had  tbeir  redress  at  common  law, 
if  they  had  been  able  to  wait  and  prosecute  their  case  ?• — Certainly. 

2165.  Do  you  think  ffiat  the  last  mentioned  Bill,  in  manuscript,  if  passed  into  a 
law,  would  be  sufficient  to  afford  fair  and  adequate  protection  to  the  poorer  class 
of  emigrants  ? — I think  not  quite. 

2166.  Will  you  slate  the  nature  of  the  legal  protection  which  you  deem  neces- 
sary to  be  afforded  to  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants  ? — I have  read  over  the  manu- 
script Bill  carefully,  and  if  I may  be  permitted,  I will  read  to  the  CommUtee  tlie 
remarks  I put  down  upon  paper  while  the  Bill  was  in  my  possession.  In  the 
manuscript  Bill  there  appears  to  be  no  clause  applying  to  ve.ssels  having  cargo 
on  board  and  carrying  passengers ; afler  the  second  clause,  the  third  section  of  the 

6th 
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6th  of  Geor;^  IV.  c.  uG.  might  with  propriety  be  inserted  ; in  that  section,  two 
tons  is  defined  to  be  si.x  feet  by  two  feet  and  a half,  and  the  whole  height  between 
decks.  In  the  enumeration  ol  provisions,  in  tlie  third  clause,  potatoes  ought  to 
be  included,  as  a description  of  food  generally  taken  by  emigrants  ; two  pounds, 
instead  of  one  pound  and  a half  per  day  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  lowest  quantity 
that  should  be  inserted  in  the  Act.  The  qualifications  of  the  surgeon  or  medical 
man,  in  the  fourtli  clause,  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  defined ; if  the  qualifications 
are  to  be  the  same  as  tiiosc  in  the  6th  George  IV.  c.  116.  sec.  12.  it  would 
be  better  to  copy  the  pliraseology  of  that  Act,  if  otherwise,  to  state  them  with 
precision,  lliere  is  no  regulation  respecting  a medicine  chest.  The  6th  clause 
appears  to  be  ambiguous : it  it  is  intended,  that  no  vessel,  although  short  of  her  full 
complement  of  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  any  part  of  her  cargo,  pro* 
vision.s,  &c.  between  decks,  it  will  be  very  oppre.ssive  in  its  operatton,  by  pre- 
venting many  vessels  from  taking  passengers  that  have  excellent  accommodations, 
and  the  owners  of  which  are  willing  to  take  a limited  number  only;  if  it  is  intended 
to  apply  to  such  vessels  only  a.s  have  on  board  the  full  complement  of  one  passenger 
to  every  two  tons,  it  may  easily  be  evaded,  and  will  always  be  evaded  by  taking 
on  board  a few  less  than  the  full  number ; the  best  regulation  is  that  before  men- 
tioned, namely,  two  tons  of  unoccupied  space  for  each  adult  passenger.  The  regu- 
lations in  the  seventh  clause,  respecting  the  delivery  of  the  counterpart  of  the 
passengers  list  to  the  Collectors  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  abroad,  can  only 
apply  to  British  ships ; British  consuls  in  Foreign  ports  might  be  invested  with 
similar  powers.  Poor  emigrants  are  subject  to  many  impositions,  beside  being 
landed  at  a port  other  tlian  agreed  upon,  against  which  the  8th  clause  is  in- 
tended to  afford  protection.  Persons  from  ^e  interior  of  the  country  seeking 
passages  abroad,  are  generally  entire  strangers  in  die  sea-ports ; they  are  deceived 
by  interested  and  imprincipied  persons,  who  obtain  possession  of  their  money 
by  false  representations,  both  as  to  the  destination  of  the  vessels  and  periods 
of  sailing ; in  many  instances  families  have  been  turned  out  of  tlie  vessels  by 
the  masters,  after  having  ]>aid  their  passage  to  the  broker  or  agent,  the  latter 
having  engaged  a greater  number  of  persons  than  the  vessel  was  allowed  to  carry, 
with  a view  to  Lb  own  pecuniary  ^vantage.  The  Emigrants,  being  poor,  are 
unable  to  obtain  legal  redress ; and  being  anxious  to  proceed  on  their  voyage, 
would  rather  sacrifice  the  money,  than  wait  the  issue  of  a trial  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  It  is  tlierefore  very  desirable  to  refer  all  matters  of  tliis  kind  in  dispute 
between  tbe  meters  of  vessels,  their  brokers  or  agents,  and  passengers,  to  the 
decision  of  two  Justices,  who  should  be  authorized  and  required  to  summon  the 
j>arties  on  the  conmlaint  of  either,  and  to  determine  the  differences  between  tliem 
without  appeal.  This  clause  is  made  to  apply  only  to  persons  emigrating  to  Ilis 
Majesty’s  possessions  abroad ; the  same  frauds  might  be  practise  on  persons 
emigrating  in  BriUsh  or  Foreign  vesseLs  to  Foreign  ports ; they  require  the  same 
protection,  which  will  be  effectually  given  hy  the  penalty  of  the  bond  (required  by 
a subsequent  clause)  being  enforced  on  the  surety.  I’he  imprisonment  of  tlie 
master  for  one  calendar  month,  appears  too  slight  a puuishment  for  an  offence 
which  under  some  circumstances  may  be  of  great  magnitude.  As  to  the  1 otU 
clause,  it  appears  to  be  too  short  a time  to  restrict  the  enforcement  of  tlie  bond  to 
eight  calendar  months ; the  6th  George  IV.  gives  three  years.  The  commence- 
ment of  tlie  operation  of  the  Act  is  not  fixed ; tliis  may  cause  great  inconvenience 
to  parties  making  arrangements  immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Act 
There  is  nothing  in  this  Act  to  prevent  the  relundiug  of  water  and  provisions  after 
the  vessel  has  cleared  out.  See  the  lolh  sec.  of  6th  George  IV.  c.  116;  and 
also  the  nth  sec.  of  the  same  Act,  respecting  airing  the  bedding  and  fumigating 
the  vessel ; and  tlie  8tli  and  qth  sections. 

2167.  Can  you  give  this  Committee  any  iuformation  as  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers who  might  annually  be  sent  from  Liverpool  to  the  Bribsh  provinces  in 
Nurtli  America,  considermg  two  tons  of  unoccupied  space  as  being  a fair  proportion 
for  each  adult  passenger,  on  board  vessels  now  actually  engaged  in  trading  to 
those  provinces  ? — There  are  about  25,000  tons  of  shipping  employed  between 
Liverpool  and  the  port  of  Quebec,  and  to  the  ports  of  New  Brunswick  about 
35j*JOO  tons ; the  portion  of  those  vessels  unoccupied,  would  accommodate  about 
25,000,  or  from  lliat  to  30,000  persoms;  there  arrive  at  tlie  port  of  Quebec 
annually,  from  150  to  200,000  tons  from  Great  Britain,  a great  proportion  of 
which  is  entirely  unoccupied,  so  that  1 conceive  there  is  sufficient  accommodation 
for  any  number  of  emigrants  that  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  seud  out. 

237-  Au4  2168.  With 
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Mr.  2168.  With  regard  to  the  poorer  emigraots  that  come  to  Liverpool  to  go  to  the 

• colonies,  are  they  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  you  to  get  a passage  for  them  ? 

' — Yes. 

March,  ^ ^ome  to  you  for  advice  where  they  should  go  to,  or  have  they 

’ made  up  their  minds  before  they  come  to  you  ? — They  liave  generally  made  up 

their  minds,  but  they  frequently  write  to  me  from  the  country,  knowing  there  is 
such  an  establishment  at  Liverpool. 

2170.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  so  few  go  to  our  own  colonies  ? — ^Tlie 
majority  of  the  emigration  to  Canada  consists  of  the  Irish,  and  for  some  years 
past  the  vessels  have  been  chartered  at  Liverpool,  and  taken  over  to  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  emigrants  on  board  there,  so  that  we  have  had  fewer  at 
Liverpool  than  formerly. 

2171.  Have  you  read  the  printed  paper,  N*4,  containing  the  answers  of  the 
Collectors  of  the  Customs  at  Londonderry  to  certain  questions  relative  to  the  legal 
protection  of  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants? — I have. 

2172.  How  do  you  agree  with  the  answers  given  by  Mr. Hill? — Generally, 

1 agree  with  him. 

2173.  On  what  do  you  not  Jigree  with  him;  is  there  any  material  circumstance 
in  which  you  do  not  agree  with  him? — I think,  so  far  as  I recollect  the  paper, 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  number  of  pa.ssengers  a vessel  might  be  allowed  to  take, 

1 think  he  puts  down  a greater  number  tlian  I think  would  be  right 

2174.  To  what  extent  have  the  manufacturing  poor  emigrated,  and  are  you 
aware  if  the  disposition  to  emigrate  still  exists  among  them  ? — During  the  last  two 
years,  the  emigration  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  of  America  has  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  manufacturers  from  the  different  parts  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, and  there  still  exists  among  those  manufacturers  a great  disposition  to 
emigrate;  there  was  in  Liverpool,  when  I left  there,  several  vessels  filled  almost 
entirely  with  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  had  been  engaged  by  parties  em- 
barked in  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  and  their  passages  paid  by  them ; 
those  were  chiefly  calico  printers. 

2 1 75.  Do  the  weavers  go  in  any  number  r — A great  many. 

2176.  But  they  are  principally  calico  printers  ? — Yes,  thase  persons  who  had 
been  engaged  by  manufacturers  in  America,  and  whose  passages  had  been  paid. 

2177.  Are  they  paid  for  by  American  manufacturers? — Yes. 

2178.  They  are  going  out  in  considerable  numbers? — ^Yes,  in  considerable 
numbers. 

2 1 79.  What  sum  of  money  do  they  usually  have  with  them  upon  the  averao-c  ? — 
In  former  years,  the  emigrants  had  frequently  a considerable  sum  of  money  with 
them;  I have  known  parties  come  down  to  Liverpool  with  1,000/.  or  1,200/.; 
in  1823,  and  previous  to  that,  they  had  large  sums  of  money  with  them,  but  in 
the  last  two  years  tliey  have  been  very  poor,  and  have  scarcely  had  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  passage  money.  With  respect  to  the  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  to  emigrate,  I can  lay  before  the  Committee  some  letters 
I have  received  from  tliem  in  the  course  of  my  business ; I have  selected  these, 
[producing  a bundle  of  letters] ; these  are  entirely  from  manufacturers ; the  first  is 
dated  Blackburn,  the  19th  of  March,  signed  on  behalf  of  41  persons. 

2180.  Is  that  a letter  addressed  to  you  — ^Yes,  addressed  to  me  in  the  course 
of  my  business ; it  desires  me  to  engage  a passage  for  them. 

2181.  Wliat  answer  did  you  make  to  that  ap^ication? — I told  them  they  could 
have  a vessel  whenever  they  came. 

2 1 82.  At  what  rate  of  passage  money  ?— From  four  pounds  ten  to  five  pounds; 
that  does  not  include  provisions. 

2183.  What  additional  sum  is  required  to  take  reasonable  provision  for  their 
maintenance  during  the  passage? — A passenger  from  England,  who  goes  out  at 
his  own  expense,  will  usually  take  provisions  amounting  to  from  two  to  tliree 
pounds,  but  be  seldom  consumes  all  of  it;  tlicre  are  some  who  have  not  much 
money,  tiiey  will  only  lay  out  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings. 

2184.  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  for  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants? — Yes, 
from  25  s.  to  30  J.  would  be  sufficient. 

218.').  What  species  of  provisions  would  they  procurer— Oatmeal,  potatoc.s, 
molasses  and  bacon,  or  meal  of  some  kind  or  oilier. 

2186  Those  people  who  emigrate  are  many  of  them  with  families,  or  arc  they 
mostly  single  men?— Many  with  lamiiies,  perhaps  most  of  them. 

2187.  What 
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2187.  What  would  be  tbe  amount  of  freight  for  a family  consisting  of  a man,  Mr. 
his  wife  and  three  children,  to  any  part  of  Uie  United  States  ?— A man  and  his  *'• 

wife  and  three  children,  in  Liverpool  at  the  present  time,  could  obtain  a passage  ' ‘ 

in  a good  ship,  to  a port  in  the  United  States,  for  from  12/.  to  14/.  ^'189*7*^^* 

2188.  Including  provisions  ? — No,  not  including  provisions;  the  .ships  that  go 
out  to  the  United  States  are  merchant  vessels,  carrying  cargoes,  and  have  limited 
accommodation  for  passengers;  but  as  they  are  not  entirely  laid  out  for  it,  their 
rate  of  passage  is  higher  than  if  taken  up  entirely  for  passengers. 

2189.  Would  not  a ship  going  to  Canada  take  emigrants  at  a considerably 
lower  rate?—  During  the  course  of  my  business  I have  engaged  passages  to  Canada 
as  low  as  2 /• 

2190.  What  would  be  the  charge  for  a passage  to  New  York? — Four  pounds^ 
or  4/.  loj. 

2191.  They  could  go  for  one  half  the  price  as  respects  freight,  to  the  British 

colonies  ? — If  I am  to  speak  of  the  expense  of  taking  passengers  to  the  British 
colonies,  it  should  be  with  reference  to  a considerable  number  at  a time,  and  taking 
a considerable  number  in  one  ship,  so  as  to  afford  a full  cargo  ; I imagine  it  would 
not  cost  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  for  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to 
Quebec.  > 

2192.  How  much  for  provisions? — If  tlie  passengers  were  to  find  their  own 
provisions,  and  bad  to  lay  in  a stock  for  their  own  families  separately,  it  would 
cost  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  a head  for  provisions. 

2193.  Would  it  be  any  less  for  any  port  of  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia  ?— 

I should  not  consider  it  advisable  for  them  to  lay  in  a less  stock  of  provisions,  and 
the  rate  of  freight  would  not  be  different. 

2194.  Are  you  speaking  of  adults,  or  families  with  children? — Of  adults. 

2195.  What  would  be  the  charge  for  a family,  consisting  of  a man,  his  Wife  and 
three  children,  supposing  the  children  to  be  under  ten  years  of  age  ? — I have 
spoken  of  passages  where  they  have  been  engaged  singly,  or  for  families ; if  it  is 
desirable  to  ascertain  what  it  would  cost  to  take  up  a vessel  that  would  accommo- 
date a certain  number.  I should  say  that  twenty  shillings  per  ton  register,  or  less, 

80  that  a calculation  will  be  easily  made  from  that  rate. 

2 ! 96.  Do  you  consider  two  tons  register  sufficient  for  three  grown  persons  ? — 

I think  two  tons  of  actual  space  for  one  grown  person,  that  being  six  feet  long 
by  two  and  a half  broad. 

2197.  Do  you  consider  it  practicable  to  induce  the  manufacturing  poor  to  settle 
as  agriculturists  in  Canada  ? — I have  in  the  course  of  my  business  conversed 
with  several  that  have  come  to  Liverpool,  and  when  the  matter  has  been  explained 
to  them,  they  have  been  desirous  to  go,  and  would  willingly  go  there. 

2198.  Do  you  find  that  they  have  generally  a dislike  to  the  employment  they 
have  been  used  to,  and  prefer  agriculture  r — Most  of  the  emigrants  from  the 
country  towns,  not  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  but  from 
the  neighbouring  country  towns  where  tlxey  have  been  employed  in  tlie  hand-loom, 
are  connected  with  some  branches  of  agriculture ; their  families  may  have  small 
farms,  and  they  have  no  objection  to  agricultural  labour. 

2 1 99.  Do  they  appear  to  you  generally  in  a state  of  health  and  strength  sufficient 
for  the  labour  01  agriculture  r — So  far  as  ray  experience  goes,  1 should  say  they 
were  fit  for  It ; those  who  have  come  down  from  the  country  have  not  appeared 
so  strong,  but  that  I attribute  to  what  they  have  suffered. 

2200.  Is  the  disposition  on  ffie  part  of  the  poor  of  Lancashire  to  emigrate  to  the  ' 

United  States,  instead  of  the  British  colonies  in  America? — Yes,  it  is  at  present,  in 
consequence  of  many  of  them  having  friends  settled  there,  and  in  consequence  of 

the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  Northern  States. 

2201.  When  you  say  that  the  provisions  for  the  passage  would  not  exceed  25f. 
or  30  is  your  opinion  formed  under  the  idea  tlxat  tlie  provisions  of  the  Passengers 
Act  would  be  enforced  1 — No ; the  provisions  mentioned  in  tlxe  Act  would  cost 
about  two  pounds,  but  they  are  not  fit  for  tliem,  nor  such  as  they  are  used  to,  nor 
such  as  have  been  generally  taken. 

2202.  Is  tliere  any  law  regulating  the  treatment  of  passengers  in  American 
vessels? — ^There  is  a law  of  the  United  States  regulating  the  number  of  passenger* 
iu  American  vessels. 

237-  B b 2303.  Does 
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Mr.  2303.  Does  that  law  contain  any  enactment  as  to  the  species  of  provisions  to  be 

provided? — My  memory  does  not  enable  me  to  recollect,  but  I think  it  does. 

' 2204.  Ever  since  you  have  been  conversant  with  providing  passages  for  persons 

1807.  ’ wishing  to  emigrate,  the  present  Passengers  Act  has  been  in  Ibrce  1 — There  was  an 
Act  previous  to  the  present  one,  but  the  provisions  were  pretty  similar. 

2205.  In  point  of  fact,  ever  since  you  have  been  employed  upon  this  duty,  as  to 
passengers,  the  law  has  been  the  same  as  that  now  in  force  ? — Yes,  except  as  to  the 
number. 

2206.  Did  you  ever  know  any  inconvenience  arise  to  passengers  from  the  ships 
in  which  they  have  gone? — I have  seen  ships  over-crowded  from  want  of  room. 

2207.  It  is  not  consistent  with  your  knowledge,  that  any  positive  evil  has  arisen 
• from  that  circumstance  ? — The  evil  consists,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  inconvenience  to 

which  the  passengers  have  been  subject  during  tlie  voyage,  and  of  which  they  were 
not  aware  when  they  made  the  engagement 

2208.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  upon  the  subject? — Often. 

2209.  Have  you  known  such  evils  to  result  since  the  Passengers  Act  ? — Yes. 

2210.  And  you  think  the  Act,  as  it  stands,  is  insufficient  to  prevent  it? — It  is 
chiefly  where  the  Act  has  not  been  put  in  force. 

2211.  The  alterations  you  have  suggested  are,  to  render  the  provisions  of  the 
Passengers  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  more  specific? — There  are  some  additional 
clauses  in  the  manuscript  Bill,  on  which  my  observations  are  made ; the  manu- 
script Bill  varies  from  the  Act  now  in  force  considerably. 

2212.  Did  more  passengers  go  to  the  British  colonies  some  years  ago,  than 
now? — Yes,  from  Liverpool,  some  years  ago;  but  at  present  I do  not  conceive 
there  are  on  the  whole  fewer  that  go ; the  alteration  is,  that  they  now  go  from 
Ireland  instead  of  going  from  Liverpool ; vessels  are  chartered  at  Liverpool  and 
taken  over  to  Ireland,  where  they  embark. 

22 1 3.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  whether  as  many  go  from  Scotland  as  went  a few 
years  ago? — My  information  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

■ 2214.  At  present  the  power  of  going  as  emigrants  is  pretty  much  limited  to  those 
who  have  got  a little  money;  is  it  not;  persons  in  the  state  of  paupers  have  no  means 
of  going? — No,  they  have  not;  and  I have  letters  here  from  many  manufacturers 
requesting  me  to  obtain  service  for  tliem,  and  have  their  passage  paid  over. 

2215.  Have  any  proposals  been  made  to  you  from  gentlemen  in  the  country, 
or  landowners,  stating  their  readiness  to  provide  a fund  to  send  out  any  of  the  poorer 
emigrants? — ^When  I left  Liverpool,  there  was  an  overseer  of  a pariah  in  Kent 
engaging  a passage  for  a number  of  poor  people  in  his  parish  to  go  out  to  New 
York,  and  during  tlie  last  two  years  the  passages  to  the  United  States  of  a con- 
siderable number  have  beeu  paid  by  parishes. 

2216.  Do  you  think  if  an  increased  facility  was  given  to  obtain  grants  of  land 
in  tlie  British  settlements,  that  that  would  encourage  emigration  from  any  of  the 
districts  in  England  where  the  hand-loom  weavers  wish  to  remove? — I am  satisfied 
it  would,  provided  it  was  connected  with  the  means  of  getting  out  there,  which  at 
present  ihey  do  not  possess. 

22 1 7.  Is  there  not  a remedy  now  existing  at  common  law,  both  here  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whether  in  tlie  United  States  or  the  British  colonies, 
for  frauds  committed  by  masters  of  vessels,  or  improper  treatment  of  the  passen- 
gers while  on  board  r— There  is  a remedy  at  common  law ; but  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  passengers  to  take  advantage  of  it,  in  consequence  of  their  poverty 
and  their  inability  to  stop  for  ffie  sessions ; 1 may  state,  that  the  prosecution  last 
year  cost  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  150/.;  that  was  of  course  out  of  the  power 
of  the  passengers  themselves  to  pay. 

2218.  Iq  point  of  fact  are  the  regulations  of  the  present  Passengers  Act  ever 
complied  with,  or  are  they  generally  evaded? — As  to  the  numbers  they  take  on 
boai'd,  the  Act  is  complied  witli ; as  to  provi.sions,  I do  not  think  it  is;  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  provisions  put  on  board. 

22ig.  Do  you  imagine  that  those  suggestions  which  you  offer,  with  regard  to 
the  doctor  and  the  quantity  of  medicine,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  complied  with 
tliun  the  existing  regulation? — I am  not  satisfied  of  the  necessity  for  a doctor  to 
the  United  States  or  the  British  possessions ; there  is  a doctor  required  by  tlie 
manuscript  Bill. 

2220.  Upon 
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2220.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  not  think  that  the  whole  matter  of  provisions 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  passengers  tliemselvesr — I think  not 
quite ; I have  been  told,  by  the  masters  of  vessels,  of  persons  secreting  themselves 
on  board,  and  others  coming  on  board  witliout  provisions. 

2221.  Have  you  ever  known  any  case  of  serious  want  or  distress  in  any  vessel 
since  1823,  on  its  passage  either  to  New  York,  or  to  British  America? — No, 
never. 

2222.  And  yet  during  that  time  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
provisions  have  been  evaded? — With  regard  to  the  quality  rather  than  as  to  the 
quantity. 

2223.  Do  you  believe  that  the  regulation  as  to  quantity  has  been  complied  with? 

. — As  to  a sufficient  quantity  it  has  been  complied  with,  but  not  as  to  the  kind, 
because  the  parties  who  emigrate  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  such  pro- 
visions as  the  Act  requires  to  be  put  on  board. 

2224.  You  stated  they  used  potatoes  sometimes  ? — Generally. 

2225.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  if  the  regulations  of  the  Passengers  Act 
were  altered,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  one  set  of  regulations  for 
the  passage  to  New  York,  and  another  to  Quebec  or  Halifax? — 1 should  think 
one  Bill  might  embody  the  regulations  as  to  both;  it  is  so  in  the  manuscript  Bill 
T have  read. 

2226.  How  is  it  possible  to  carry  into  effect  the  regulations  respecting  the  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  in  the  various  small  ports  of  the  kingdom? — There  are  no  ports 
where  vessels  clear  out  where  there  is  not  a collector  of  the  customs,  and  it  i.H  the 
duty  of  his  officers  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  tlie  Act  are  enforced. 

2227.  You  state  they  are  practically  enforced  in  Liverpool,  in  consequence  of 
your  being  appointed  an  agent  to  see  that  they  are  enforced  ? — I was  not  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  rather  to 
secure,  under  the  sanction  of  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  an  office  where  the 
emigrants  might  6nd  fair  dealing. 

2228.  In  point  of  fact,  you  see  that  they  are  fairly  dealt  by  ? — It  is  my  duty  to 
do  so,  and  I act  under  a committee  of  merchants. 

2229.  In  the  small  ports  of  the  kingdom,  would  the  collector  of  the  customs 
undert^e  that  duty  which  you  perform  at  Liverpool  r — I imagine  it  would  not  be 
necessary  in  sm^ill  ports  of  the  kingdom,  because  there  is  not  much  emigration 
from  them  ; and  the  imposition  is  not  generally  upon  the  part  of  the  captains,  but 
on  the  part  of  persons  who  act  as  passenger  brokers,  who  are  under  no  sanction 
or  control,  and  who,  in  Liverpool,  generally  speaking,  are  men  of  bad  character. 

2230.  If  the  regulations  for  passages  on  beard  Briti-sh  vessels  were  vexatious  or 
inconvenient,  would  not  the  effect  be  to  drive  the  passengers  to  American  vessels? 
— Certainly  it  would. 

2231.  You  have  stated  the  tonnage  of  vessels  going  out  from  Liverpool  to  the 
British  colonies  ; is  not  that  tonnage  so  much  greater  than  can  possibly  be  wanted 
for  the  accommodation  of  any  number  of  emigrants  that  may  be  going,  that  there 
can  be  no  temptation  on  the  part  of  shipowners,  even  without  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  overload  their  vessels  with  passengers  ? — The  temptation  rests  here  ; 
the  captain  of  a vessel  will  not  take  a few  passengers  at  a very  low  rate,  and  a 
broker  will  take  up  one  vessel,  although  there  may  be  ten  in  the  port,  and  that 
vessel,  in  consequence  of  taking  a lower  rate  of  freight  than  the  others,  will  be 
overcrowded,  whilst  the  others  go  empty ; if  there  were  proper  regulations,  each 
vessel  would  take  her  proportion. 

2232.  What  is  the  usual  time  of  vessels  sailing  from  Liverpool  to  the  British 
possessions  ? — From  the  early  part  of  April  to  September  or  October. 

2233.  If  any  alteration  were  made  in  the  Passengers  Act,  would  it  not  he  very 
convenient  that  those  provisions  should  be  carried  into  effect  at  an  early  period  ?— 
It  would  be  desirable  certainly  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect  early. 

2234.  Most  of  the  ships  sail  in  the  month  of  May? — A great  many  sail  in  Jane 
and  July. 

2235.  With  regard  to  the  manufacturers  that  you  state  go  out  in  such  numbers, 
do  they  carry  out  any  impleraeuts  of  their  trade  with  them? — ^'Fhey  are  not  allowed 
by  law  to  take  out  certain  articles  relating  to  the  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen 
manufectures. 

237.  B b 2 2236.  Are 
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2236.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  they  tjike  them  out  clandestinely  to  any  extait  ? 
—Not  to  any  great  extent 

2237.  From  your  situation,  can  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether  there  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  operative  weaversemigrating,  in  the  United  States? — • 
There  has  been  a greater  demand  tlian  exists  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  price  of  manufectured  goods  in  this  country.  I understand  the  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  are  not  prospering,  but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  weavers  are 
going  out  fast,  and  I have  letters,  staring  that  they  understand  their  prospect  will 
be  good  in  the  United  States. 

2238.  There  is  at  present  a demand  for  an  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
States  from  this  country? — There  appears  to  be  so. 

223Q.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  letters  that  will  show  the  disposition 
that  exists  among  the  manufacturers  to  emigrate  ? — I can  leave  these  letters,  which 
1 will  hand  in.  I have  selected  these  for  that  purpose,  from  about  150  letters 
I have  received  upon  the  same  subject. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  follming  Letters.l 

“ Sir,  “ March  19,  1827.” 

“ I HAVE  to  inform  you,  that  cannot  get  ready  to  go  to 

Portsmouth,  so  he  will  go  in  the  same  ship  with  the  rest  of  his  neighbours,  to  New 
York.  Sir,  you  must  do  the  best  you  can  for  them,  and  state  the  lowest  that  they 
can  go  for,  as  they  are  poor  working  people  that  is  driven  from  their  homes  to 
seek  a living  in  a foreign  land,  having  collected  their  little  remains  to  go  with, 
and  they  will  but  have  little  to  stop  in  Liverpool,  so  1 would  have  you  to  be 
particular  about  the  time  of  sailing.  The  Hrst  family  is  and 

wife  and  eight  children ; four  sons,  the  first  is  twenty  years,  the  second  eighteen, 
the  third  sixteen,  the  fourth  thirteen  and  a half ; four  girls,  the  first  eleven  years, 
the  second  eight,  the  third  six,  the  fourth  four;  that  makes  ten  in  that  family. 
The  second  family  is  widow  herself  and  five  sons ; one  is  twelve  years  old; 

that  makes  six  in  that  family.  The  third  family  is  and  wife,  and  three 

daughters  and  one  son ; one  daughter  a woman,  one  eight  years  old,  one  twelve 
years,  one  six  montlis  ; son  fifteen  weeks  old;  that  is  six  in  Uiat  family.  The  fourth 
family,  and  wife,  daughter  seventeen  years  old, 

thirteen,  eleven  and  six  months,  ten,  eight,  six, 

four,  two  and  six  months,  six  months ; that  is  meven  in  that  family. 

There  is  one  man  and  his  wife ; there  is  six  men ; that  is  all  at  present ; total  forty- 
one.  Sir,  there  is  a woman  of  the  name  of  from  Darwen,  she  wants  to 

know  what  ship  will  sail  the  next,  as  she  wants  to  go  to  her  husband ; you  know 
her  husband,  he  sailed  in  the  she  sailed  on  the  3d  of  January.  Now, 

Sir,  you  must  let  me  know  by  the  return  of  post,  as  she  may  be  making  ready,  as 
she  wishes  to  sail  on  the  first  of  April,  or  as  soon  after  a.s  possible.  So  1 remain 
“ Yours,  witli  the  greatest  respect. 

Directed  to  “ ” 

“ Mr.  William  S.  Fitzhugh, 

No.  1 1 , Brook 's-square,  Cooper's-row,  Liverpool.” 

“Sir,  “ 14  May  1826.” 

“ Having,  through  the  got  information  of  your  benevolent  institu- 

tion, I shall  with  gratitude  avail  myself  of  the  benefit  it  may  afford  in  giving  the 
necessary  information  respecting  passages  to  tlie  States.  I am  a weaver  by  trade, 
and  has  for  some  years  back  been  engaged  in  the  management  of  power-looms ; 
I have  a wife  and  four  children,  the  oldest  eight  years  of  age.  My  object  is  to  go  to 
the  United  States,  but  not  knowing  at  wliat  place  it  would  be  likely  for  to  meet 
with  immediate  employ,  I would  be  thankful  for  information  on  that  point 
A friend  of  mine  intends  going  with  me,  he  is  a dresser  for  power-looms;  lie  has 
a wife  and  two  children,  the  oldest  four  years  of  age;  birfl  fear  his  means  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  his  desire  ^ he  can  raise  but  8 /.  and  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  be  of  any  service  to  him,  as  14/.  is  all  I can  realize.  You  now  see  our 
situation;  if  you  think  what  I have  stated  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  passage  and 
secure  provisions,  with  the  necessary  expenses  of  conveying  our  families  to 
Liverpool,  we  will  be  very  thankful  if  you  would  engage  a passage  forus  to  what- 
ever 


Mr. 

U'.  S.  FUzkug/i. 

31  March, 
1827. 
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ever  place  you  think  most  likely  to  lind  employment.  We  cannot  be  ready  sooner  Mr, 

than  the  20th  of  this  month,  and  to  stop  much  longer  would  be  attended  with 

inconvenience.  Please  let  us  know  if  certificates  will  be  required  in  passing  the  ' ^ ^ 

Custom.  In  doing  these  things,  you  will  very  much  oblige  your  humble  Servant. 

Directed 

“ W.  S.  Fitzhugh,  Passengers  Office, 

11,  Brook’s-square,  Cooper's-row,  Liverpool.” 


“ To  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

“ Gentlemen,  “ May  29,  1826. 

“ We  would  take  it  as  a particular  favour,  if  you  would  state  tbe  rate  of 
passage  for  a man  and  bis  wife,  with  one  child,  without  victuals  ; what  for  a man 
and  his  wife,  and  five  children,  all  under  twelve  years  of  age,  without  victuals. — 
P.  S.  Please  to  state  rate  of  passage  without  victuals,  for  one  man,  all  to  Boston. 
We  are  cotton  spinners,  and  could  wish  to  change  our  situation  for  that  of 
a better,  as  we  hear  our  business  is  improving  very  much  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  remain,  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant, 


Directed  to 

“ Mr.  W.  S.  Fitzhugh, 

Cooper  3-row,  Liverpool.” 

“ Sir,  “ Aug.  the  28th,  1826. 

“ I Hope  you  will  excuse  my  boldness  in  taking  the  liberty  in  addressing  these 
few  lines  to  you,  I,  and  others,  wishing  to  inform  you,  that  I 

and  others  wish  to  go  to  America,  and  we  desire  your  assistance  how  to  proceed, 
and  to  put  us  in  the  way.  I now  inform  you  of  the  place  that  we  are  intending 
to  go,  the  name  of  the  place  is  three  miles  from  America ; this 

is  our  information  that  we  have  obtained.  The  name  of  one  of  the  employers  is 
cotton  manufacturer ; tbe  establishment  is  cotton  spinning,  cotton 
weaving,  and  printing  the  same.  I will  take  llie  management  of 

spinning  if  I can  get  a sitnation,  as  being  in  that  occupation  upwards  of  24  years, 
and  has  assisted  in  gaiting  six  new  mills  of  cotton  spinning.  'Fhe  next  is  my 
friend  cotton  carder  for  26  years,  and  has  assisted  in  gaitine  ten 

new  cotton  mills.  The  next  is  an  engineer,  and  is  qualified  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  an  engine  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  also  a coal  miner,  and  understand- 
ing its  branches.  I have  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 

qualified  for  work,  three  spinners,  one  machine  maker.  has  two 

spinners,  and  two  girls  that  work  in  the  preparing  part.  has  one 

son  a joiner,  and  four  daugliters  that  work  in  the  preparing  part,  that  is,  in  the 
card-room.  I roust  say  that  self  praise  is  no  commendation,  but  1 can  assure  you 
that  they  are  as  useful  as  any  three  families  that  can  be  produced  in  Lancashire. 
We  have  tlie  means  in  our  own  hands  of  getting  over,  that  is,  paying  our  own 
passage ; we  are  all  in  work,  and  do  not  intend  to  remove  until  spring.  We  could 
wish,  if  possible,  to  get  information  from  the  firm  above  mentioned,  as  we  have 
a great  desire  to  tread  upon  tbe  land  of  freedom.  The  reason  we  wrote  to  you  is, 
by  one  of  your  cards  being  put  into  our  bands ; we  hope  you  will  be  honest, 
and  please  to  give  us  every  information  you  can,  and  inform  us  how  soon  we 
may  obtain  a letter  from  the  firm.  Sir,  please  to  write  by  return  of  post.  Direct 
for  Lancashire. 

“ Your  most  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

Directed  to  “ Mr.  W.  S.  Fitzhugh, 

No.  11,  Brook's-square,  Cooper's-row,  Liverpool.” 
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“Sir.  » May  30,  1826. 

■I  “ This  is  to  inform  you  I am  intending  to  go  to  either  New  \ ork  or  PhiladeU 
31  March,  phia,  and  what  will  the  passage  be  if  it  is  paid  down  ? But  I think  1 cannot  raise 

1847.  the  money  before  I land,  because  I have  a quantity  of  goods  to  dispose  of  that 

I really  cannot  make  my  money  of  in  this  country.  But  further,  I will  hire  myself 
for  six  or  twelve  months  at  my  business ; or  your  captain  may  bind  roe  first  for 
that  time  if  he  will  give  a wages  that  will  keep  me  and  my  wife,  for  there  is  no 
good  to  be  done  in  &is  part.  I have  a few  more  friends  will  go,  if  you  will  take 
the  hiring  proposal.  I would  wish  you  to  write  by  return  of  post,  whether  you 
will  take  the  proposal  of  the  before-mentioned,  and  after  you  have  sent  me  an 
answer  I will  pay  you  for  the  same.  When  you  write,  direct  to 

and  you  will  oblige  me,  I could  wish  to  sail 

about  August  or  September  vessel.” 

Directed  “ Mr.  W.  S.  Fitzbugh, 

11,  Brook’s-aquare,  Cooper’s-row,  liverpool." 

**  Sir,  “ 5th  Nov.  1826. 

“ Having  seen  one  of  your  cards,  whereby  it  appears  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
engaging  emigrant  passengers  to  America,  and  also  affording  them  useful  informa- 
tion, I have,  in  consequence  of  that,  taken  the  liberty  to  desire  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  state  the  lowest  price  for  which  you  could  engage  a company  of 
passengers  either  for  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  (suppose  ten  in  number ;)  and  also 
to  ask,  whether  you  can  point  out  any  establishment  in  the  United  States  where 
they  are  likely  to  want  a number  of  intelligent  operatives  or  mechanics.  In  like 
manner,  I beg  you  will  inform  me  whether  you  will  have  a ship  going  out  to  either 
of  the  above  places  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  January  1827. 

Directed  to  “ Yours,  &c.  &c.  &e. 

“ W.  S.  Fitzhugh,  “ ” 

Cooper’s-row,  Liverpool.” 


**  Sir,  “ February  28th,  1827. 

“ In  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications  made  at  this  office  by  persons 
wishing  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  as  to  the  proper  offices  to  apply  a*  for 
information  respecting  freight  and  passage,  we  are  disposed  to  recotamez'd  the 
as  a desirable  medium  for  advertising ; and,  &om  its  extensive 
circulation  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  it  is  highly  probable  that  much 
valuable  information  would  be  conveyed  into  those  districts  where  tlie  pre.sent 
commercial  distress  prevails  in  an  eminent  degree.  All  favours  will  be  thankfully 
received,  and  promptly  attended  to. 

I am.  Sir, 

if  » „ 


“ Sir,  Feb.  5th,  1827. 

“ I BEG  permission  to  say,  that  two  competent  managers,  fitters-up  and  engine- 
builders,  which  two  mechanics  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  kinds  and  addi- 
tions of  the  steam  engine,  and  a great  many  other  machineries,  such  as  weighing- 
machines,  millwrighting,  corn-mill  manufacturers,  &c. ; and  one  of  tliem  is  greatly 
acquainted  with  blast-furnaces,  i.  e.  the  managing  of  Uiem  ; the  other  with  the  art 
of  mixing  metals,  commonly  called  a reener-out  or  a refinery  man,  i.  e.  one  who 
works  a refining  five,  'fhey  are  both  competent  managers  and  manufacturers  of 
pumps,  &c.  la  reality,  they  are  two  of  the  first-rate  common  mechanics,  and  they 

eeu 
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can  produce  cliaracters,  as  such,  from  their  masters  and  from  them  for  whom  they 
have  manufactured  engines,  &c.  Sir,  I solicit  you,  if  you  please,  to  write  to  me, 
saying  whether  the  two  men  can  have  their  passage  paid  for  them  previous  to  their 
going  on  board  of  ship,  to  go  into  any  part  of  the  North  of  America,  but  New 
York  is  much  desired,  and  the  time  when  the  next  ship  sails  for  New  York. 
— Please  to  direct  for 


Mr. 

JV,  S.  Fitzkvglt. 


31  March, 
1897. 


“ Sir,  “ ” 

“In  consequence  of  a note  from  you,  in  a letter  sent  me  from  Liverpool  by 
, I take  the  liberty  to  write  this  to  you,  and  request  by  return  of 
post,  if  possible,  an  answer  to  the  following  queries:  1st.  When  will  the  next 
vessel  leave  Liverpool  for  New  York.  2d.  What  will  be  the  lowest  fare  for  a single 
man’s  passage  there ; what  for  a man  and  his  wife,  and  three  children.  3d.  What 
will  be  the  expense  of  provisions  for  the  voyage  ; in  short,  with  how  small  a sum 
could  a single  man  be  sure  of  being  taken  from  Liverpoolto  New  York  for,  and  the 
same  as  to  a man  with  a family  of  3 or  4 children.  An  answer  from  you  to  these 
questions  will  much  oblige  Yours  truly,  ^ 

“ Sir,  “ June  5th,  1826. 

“ I SHALL  thank  you  to  send  me  correct  information  on  the  following  heads 
of  Emigration  : 1st.  Is  there  any  American  vessel  that  will  take  passengers  free, 
ii’they  will  be  bound  to  serve  for  a limited  time,  for  their  passage,  and  how  long, 
and  what  sortwill  suit  best.  2d.  What  will  be  the  fare,  per  bead,  if  a few  engage 
to  work  what  they  call  their  passage  over.  3d.  What  is  the  lowest,  per  head,  to 
go  in  the  steerage,  having  all  things  found  by  the  captain,  and  what,  if  they  pro- 
vision for  tliemselves  ; also,  the  time  of  sailing  of  any  American  vessel  you  think 
will  suit  the  above  questions.  Please  to  direct  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  posh 
Direct, 


“ Sir,  “ June  nth,  1826. 

“ I COULD  wish  you  to  send  me  a few  lines  concerning  a passage  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  I am  very  desirous  of  going  to  that  country,  if  it  be  passible 
that  I can  get  there,  for  1 have  some  friends  in  the  county  of  LaFayette  Province, 
in  Pensylvank,  if  I was  once  there ; therefore  I could  wish  you  to  send  me  word 
how  to  proceed  about  going,  and  what  you  think  is  the  lowest  possible  fare  to 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  as  I am  a poor  man  and  can  get  no  work  here,  and 
about  a few  months  since  could  command  as  much  money  a.s  would  have 
taken  me  there  well,  but  now  is  reduced  to  the  small  sum  of  four  pounds,  and  is 
working  for  meat  1 hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  writing  to  you,  but  as  I could 
wish  to  be  informed  on  the  subject,  and  seeing 

There  are  several  more  are  desirous  to  go,  but  I am  very  desirous  to 
go,  so  I hope  you  will  send  me  word  how  to  apply,  and  what  you  think  of  it,  and 
write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Yours, 


“ Sir,  “ May  3d,  1826. 

WE  have  a young  man  and  his  wife  but  no  family,  also  a single  young  man, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  desirous  of  going  to  New  York  or  Boston,  and  they  have 
desired  me  to  write  to  you,  to  know  what  is  the  most  reasonable  passage  in  the 
steerage ; also,  whether  beds,  or  what  furniture  would  be  useful ; also,  what  it  will  cost 
to  provide  proper  provisions,  in  short  bow  much  it  will  cost  them  from  the  time  they 
go  into  the  ship  till  they  are  landed.  You  will,  I dare  say,  remember  my  brother 
going  out  and  taking  some  men  last  summer.  Your  answer  to  this 
immediately  will  oblige.  We  perceive  some  of  the  newspapers  saytberehas  been 
some  disturbances  and  lives  lost  in  it  is  all  lies,  every  thing  is  very  quiet,, 

and  the  people  will  all  defend  their  own  mills,  having  pikes  and  fire-arms. 

“ Your  obedient  Servant, 
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)l  March, 
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‘•Sir,  “ May  3d,  1826. 

» WE  write  imto  you,  to  inform  u»  whether  there  is  any  printers  wanted  in 
America,  or  not ; and  If  tliere  is  any  wanted,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  write 
a few  lines  unto  us,  and  the  money  you  take  for  one  sail  and  victuals  from  Liver- 
pool to  America^  and  will  you  have  die  goodness  to  write  the  time  your  ships  is 
going  ofl'.  And  if  you  write  a few  lines,  direct  it  to  calico- 

printer,  I forgot  this,  could  you  do  such  a thing 

as  hire’ two;  if  you  could,  write  a few  lines  unto  me  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it 
convenient,  and  we  will  make  you  a visit.  - - - 


2240.  Have  you  received  any  account  from  any  of  die  poorest  persons,  of  Aose 
whom  you  have  assisted  to  emigrate,  of  Aeir  present  situation  there? — 1 have 
seen  letters  from  some  of  them  to  their  friends,  recommending  them  to  come  out 
to  them ; a man  will  frequeody  go  out  and  leave  his  family  in  England,  having 
only  money  enough  to  take  himself  over,  but  by  labouriug  there  a year  or  a year 
and  a half  he  obtained  sufficient  to  send  for  his  family ; that  occurs  every  year  ; 
and  sometimes  we  have . sixty  or  seventy  individuals  in  a vessel,  whose  passages 
are  paid  in  America  by  their  friends,  who  have  gone  out  without  any  property. 

2241.  Do  you  know  the  greatest  quantity  that  went  out  last  year? — I cannot 
state  the-jiumber  with  any  positive  certainty;  that  emigrated  from  Liverpool 
might  be  from  five  to  six  thousand. 

2242.  Do  the  vessels  that  go  outgenerally  go  full  of  steerage  passengers?— Not 
full,  Aey  have  only  one  for  every  two  tons  of  actual  space ; but  generally,  in 
consequence  of  having  so  many  vessels  going  out,  one  for  every  five  tons  of  re- 
gister burthen  is  taken  ; there  are  so  many  vessels  going  out  from  Liverpool,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  overload  them,  and  where  they  have  been  overloaded,  it 
arises  entirely  from  the  law  permitting  a great  number  to  go  in  one  vessel,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  party  to  make  exertions  to  get  one 
vessel,  and  one  only,  full. 

2243.  Is  the  tendency  of  voluntary  emigration  to  the  United  States  more  to  the 
northern  or  southern  districts? — Entirely  to  the  northern;  there  are  none  go  to 
the  southward  of  Virginia,  or  Maryland. 

2244.  Nor  to  the  northward  of  ^^ew  York  ? — Yes,  some  to  Boston. 


Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  called  in;  and  Examined 

2245.  WHERE  do  you  reside? — At  MildenhaR,  in  Suifolk. 

Tkonutt  Adamt.  2246.  Will  you  State  shortly  the  circumstance  regarding  the  poor  in  your  parish? 

_ y — At  tlie  present  moment,  the  number  of  persons  paying  rates  are  268;  Aose 
unable  to  pay,  315 ; paupers  in  the  workhouse,  37;  maintained  out  of  the  house, 
from  the  poor  rates,  87;  making  a total  of  124; — no  employed  in  useless  or  un- 
necessary labour,  69  men  and  41  boys.  The  amount  of  the  poor  rates  in  18221 
was  2,714?.  6j.  id.;  in  1823,  3,1.51?.;  in  1824,  3,807?. ; in  1825,  3,968?.;  in 
1826,  3,420?.;  ihe  asse.ssment  of  the  parish  7,000  ?. ; the  assessment  at  two-thirds 
of  the  rack-rent.  There  are  upwards  of  16,000  acres  ofland  in  Ae  parish.  The 
parish  of  Mildenhall  is  siAated  on  the  borders  of  a fen,  called  the  Bedford  Level, 
and  the  labourers  would  not  be  inclined  to  emigrate,  as  many  of  them,  during  the 
monAs  from  May  to  November,  are  employed  in  Ae  fen  called  the  Bedford 
Level,  some  of  Aera  at  a distance  of  from  40  to  60  miles  from  home,  where  their 
earnings  are,  in  many  instances,  sufficient  to  support  Aem  Arough  the  year;  hut 
as  Ae  parish  officers  are  unable  to  ascertain  what  Aeir  eaming.s  are,  they  come 
upon  them  immediately  on  tlieir  reAm  home,  and  Aey  are  maintained  at  Ae 
expense  of  the  parish. 

2247.  Have  you  had  an  opporAnity  of  reading  or  understanding  tlie  Evidence 
given  before  Ais  Committee,  upon  the  subject  of  charging  Ae  parochial  rates,  to 
raise  a fund  for  the  purposes  of  emigration  ? — I have. 

2248.  Are  you  of  opinion  Aat  the  rate  payers  of  Mildenhall  would  be  disposed 
to  avail  Aemselves  of  any  legislatii'e  measure,  to  charge  themselves  wiA  a fund 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  to  get  rid  of  the  redundant  poor? — I Aink  they 
would. 

2249.  Do  you  Aink  they  would  be  disposed  to  con.sent  to  pay  for  10  years. 
7?.  10^.  per  annum,  to  raise  60?.  to  get  rid  of  a family  consisting  of  a man,  woman, 
and  three  chihlrcnr — I think  they  would. 
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Mariis,  S'  die  ApriU/i,  1827. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  attending  by  permission  of  the  House 
of  Lords ; Examined. 

2250.  YOUR  Lordship  is  Chairman  of  the  London  Committee  for  tlie  Relief  The  Lord 

of  the  Manufacturing  Districts  ? — I am  not  permanent  chairman ; the  rule  is,  that  ®**1*°P  CAwfer. 
the  member  of  the  committee  who  is  the  first  in  attendance  shall  take  the  chair  ; ' ' 

I,  living  near  the  place  where  the  committee  meets,  have  very  often  the  honour  to  *’ 

fill  the  chair.  ^ 

2251.  Has  the  proposed  plan  of  Emigration  been  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  London  Relief  Committee  ? — It  has. 

2252.  Has  your  Lordship,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  any  Resolutions  to 
report  to  this  Committee,  which  took  place  on  Saturday  last  ? — I have.  After  some 
di^ussion,  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  distressed  Manufacturers  have 
come  to  the  following  resolution,  that  the  sum  of  25,000/.  be  appropriated  to  pro- 
mote the  object  of  emigration ; it  being  understood  that  twice  that  sum  will  be 
furnished  from  .some  other  source,  and  that  it  is  to  be  appropriated  in  such  a man- 
ner, under  the  direction  of  the  Emigration  Committee,  or  of  persons  appointed  by 
the  proper  autliorily,  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Relief  Committee. 

2253.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  tlie  grant  of  25,000/.  from  the 
London  Relief  Committee  is  not  to  take  place,  except  under  the  condition  that 
50,000/.  are  obtained  from  some  other  source? — f think  I may  answer  to  the 
Committee,  tliat  such  is  their  feeling;  the  question  itself  was  not  discussed,  but 
that  is  the  basis  tliat  was  proceeded  upon  from  the  beginning. 

2254-  Is  R opinion  of  the  London  Committee  as  a body,  that  relief  afforded 
by  means  of  emigration  i?  not  only  the  most  effectual,  but  in  point  of  fact  the 
cheapest  means  of  relief  which  can  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  distress? — It  is 
now  decidedly  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  it  is  both  the  cheapest  and  the 
most  effectual  method.  That  it  is  the  cheapest,  may  be  proved  by  a very  simple 
calculation  ; that  it  is  the  most  effectual  is  matter  of  opinion,  about  which  this 
Committee  are  much  more  competent  to  form  their  judgment  than  we  are.  We 
certainly  are  of  that  opinion,  thinking  that  it  is  extremely  advantageous  to  draw  off 
the  redundant  population,  as  not  only  increasing  the  employment  of  those  who 
remain,  and  raising  their  wages,  but  also  as  taking  off  the  materials  of  future 
distress. 

2255.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from  the  reservation  which  your  Lord- 
ship  mentions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  money  being  satisfactory  to  the  Relief 
Committee,  that  tliey  are  disposed  to  consider  as  satisfactory  the  expenditure  of 
Co  / per  family  upon  their  location  in  the  provinces,  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed ? — I understand  quite  so ; and  any  doubt  which  may  exist  as  to  the  future  dis- 
posal of  the  money  voted  by  that  committee,  does  not  refer  to  the  amount  which 
is  to  be  expended  upon  the  cost  of  emigration,  hut  rather  to  the  description  of 
persons  for  whose  advantage  it  is  to  he  expended.  I will  explain  in  a few  words 
what  I mean : the  London  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  distressed  Manufacturers 
have  all  along  considered  that  enough  has  not  been  done  in  Scotland,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  United  Empire,  for  the  relief  of  their  local  distresses. 

We  have  had  considerable  difiiculty  not  only  in  the  first  instance  in  obtaining  con- 
tributions, but  in  obtaining  information  from  Scotland  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  distributed  our  grants ; and  it  is  only  within  the  last  week  that  we  have 
bad  any  such  account  of  the  distribution  of  our  grants  as  can  be  deemed  at.  all 
aati.sfactory.  We  have  voted  very  large  sums  to  Scotland,  which  we  believe  have 
been  judiciously  and  effectively  distributed  ; but  we  think  we  have  not  been  treated 
with  that  confidence  by  tlie  managers  of  charitable  funds  in  Scotland  which  the 
extent  of  our  liberality  to  them  deserved.  I do  not  speak  of  the  local  contributions 
in  the  respective  districts,  but  of  the  central  committee  in  Edinburgh.  I do  not 
wish  to  cast  the  least  reflection  on  the  exertions  made  in  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrew- 
shire, which  have  been  highly  praiseworthy.  Our  receipts  from  Scotland  have 
been  almost  none ; and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  great  mass  of  subscriptions 
which  have  been  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  maaufacturer.s  in  this 

?37.  C c country 
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country  has  been  contributed  under  an  impression,  that  it  was  to  be  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  expended  in  relieving  the  pressure  wbicli  bore  so  heavily  upon  our  own 
manufacturing  districts,  more  properly  so  called.  We  have  not  indeed  acted 
strictly  and  exclusively  upon  that  principle  in  the  distribution  of  our  funds,  but  if 
in  apportioning  tjie  sum  which  we  have  voted  for  the  promotion  of  Emigration,  it 
should  appear  to  the  public  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  has  gone  to  assist 
in  the  emigration  of  weavers  from  Scotland,  some  dissatisfaction  would  perhaps  be 
excited  in  the  minds  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  f\md ; and  tliat,  I think,  is 
one  of  the  great  difBculties  which  embarrass  the  present  proceeding  of  the  London 
Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Emigration  Committee.  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  we  must  not  brave  that  opinion  of  a part  of  the  public,  but  I am  ejuite 
persuaded  that  there  would  be  some  dissatisfaction  if  we  made  a very  large  grant 
for  emigrants,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  was  to  go  to  Scotland. 

2256.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  very  extensive  preparations  have  been  made, 
and  are  in  a great  state  of  forwardness  at  this  moment,  for  removing  eraigraute 
from  Renfrewshire  and  Lanarkshire,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  have  not 
taken  place  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England? — 1 have  understood  so 
only  from  a statement  made  by  Mr.  Stanley,  on  Saturday  last,  to  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee. I do  not  mean  to  infer  that  we  have  given  to  Scotland  more  than  Scotland 
wanted,  or  nearly  so  much ; but  we  have  given  more  to  Scotland,  in  proportion  to 
the  contributions  from  Scotland,  tlian  we  have  to  the  manufacturing  districts  here, 
in  proportion  to  their  contributions ; and  I think  it  ought  not  to  he  forgotten,  that 
the  most  distressed  of  the  manufacturing  districts  in  England  have,  to  the  last,  con- 
tributed most  liberally  to  our  funds. 

2257.  Are  there  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  subscriptions  to  the 
London  Relief  Committee  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  several  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland  ? — Certainly. 

2258.  Has  your  Lordship  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Relief  Committee  have  been  to  tlie  effect  of  producing  any  permanent 
relief,  or  that  they  have  not  been  entirely  appropriated  hitherto  to  supply  the 
means  to  the  sufferer  of  living  from  day  to  day: — I do  not  apprehend  that  any 
measures  which  we  have  adopted  can  properly  be  called  measures  tending  to  the 
permanent  relief  of  the  poor ; but  we  have  certainly  endeavoured ’to  combine  the 
two  objects,  of  present  relief  with  present  usefulness  and  labour ; and  to  that  end, 
we  have  made  considerable  grants,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  local  com- 
mittees, and  latterly  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M'Adam,  to  repair  the  roads  of 
those  districts  where  such  repairs  were  much  wanted.  We  have  not  devised 
(indeed  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  we  should  devise)  any  permanent  emplov- 
ment  for  the  men,  or  point  out  any  new  channels  into  whiob  their  labour  could  be 
permanently  d iverted ; but  we  have  been  always  desirous  of  doing  somctiiiug  more 
than  merely  relieving  the  present  wants  of  nature  ; we  have  ^ways  wished,  if 
possible,  to  teach  the  poor  people  that  they  must  not  expect  eleemosynary  relief^ 
unless  they  were  diposed  to  give,  in  return,  such  a proportion  of  their  labour  as 
could  be  reasonably  asked  for. 

2259.  Is  your  Lordship  of  opinion  there  has  been  a less  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  richer  classes  in  Scotland  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  tlie  distressed  persons 
in  that  country,  than  has  existed,  in  a proportionate  manner  to  their  means,  in 
this  ? — I really  do  not  pos.sess  data  sufficient  to  give  an  opinion,  which  would  in- 
volve in  some  measure  the  character  of  that  country ; I really  would  not  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  subject ; but  thus  much  I must  say,  that  we  did  not  in  the  out- 
set of  our  labours  experience  that  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  leading  people  of 
Scotland,  which  we  thought  we  had  a right  to  expect ; they  came  and  asked  for 
large  sums,  but  they  would  not  tell  us  wnat  tliey  would  do  at  home.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  the  Edinburgh  committee  would  hold  free  communication  with 
\is ; it  was  not  until  we  made  an  express  stipulation  tliat  they  should  not  have  any 
money  from  us,  unless  they  gave  us  an  account  of  the  sums  which  they  raised,  and 
their  expenditure  at  home,  that  we  could  establish  any  thing  like  communication 
with  them. 

2260.  Your  Lordship  had  opportunities,  not  only  as  connected  with  the  London 
Relief  Committee,  but  also  in  your  personal  visitation  of  your  diocese,  of  making 
yourself  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  within  it ; perhaps 
your  Lordship  will  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Committee  which  of  tlie  manu- 
facturing 
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facluring  districts  are  comprised  within  the  diocese  of  Chester  ? — Tlie  whole  of  The  Lord 
Lancashtre  and  Cheshire,  a part  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  southern  Cherier. 

parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  but  I hardly  know  whether  that  U to  be  ' ' 

called  a manufacturing  district  ^j8s^ 

2261.  In  general  terms,  the  Committee  may  underetand  the  diocese  of  Chester 
comprises  almost  the  whole  of  the  northern  English  manufacturing  districts?— 

With  the  exception  of  the  clothing  district  of  Yorkshire,  a small  proportion  of 
which  only  is  within  the  diocese  of  Chester. 

2262.  In  the  visitations  which  your  Lordship  has  made  in  your  diocese,  what 
has  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  general  state  of  the  lower  and  middling  classes  at 
this  moment  ? — In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  I had  occasion  to  go  twice 
into  what  may  perhaps  be  considered  tlie  most  distressed  part  of  the  manufac- 
turing district  at  that  time;  comprising  Manchester,  Bolton-in-the-Moors,  New- 
church  in  Ro.ssendale,  the  neighbourhood  of  Burnley,  the  town  of  Blackburn,  and 
the  adjacent  country ; and,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  official  duties  about 
which  I was  employed,  I made  it  my  particular  business  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  manutacturing  population,  having  previously  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  clergy  of  the  diilerent  parishes  situated  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
through  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  more  re.spectable  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
spective parishes,  grants  from  the  London  Committee  were  in  general  transmitted 
to  those  ^stricts.  My  first  visit  was  in  September,  and  my  second  about  six  weeks 
aftenvards ; I did  not  find  at  tliat  time  the  distress  quite  so  great  as  it  had  been 
represented  to  be-  I was  told  by  the  roost  intelligent  manufacturers,  that  they 
had  sometimes  experienced  a more  intense  distress,  but  none  more  general  or 
more  sudden.  Amongst  the  people  themselves  1 observed  the  greatest  quietness 
and  good  order,  a degree  of  contentedness,  under  jjressure  to  which  they  were 
quite  unused,  which  excited  my  admiration.  Since  that  time,  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  while  in  some  places  the  distress  has  been  very  considerably  dimi- 
nished, in  others  it  has  increased  in  at  least  an  equal  proportion.  I am  satisfied, 
from  inejuiry,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  a return,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
of  employment  to  the  hand-loom  weavers ; yet  I am  also  satisfied  that  the  decay 
of  that  branch  of  trade  will  by  no  means  be  so  sudden  as  has  been  apprehended. 

Id  the  town  of  Bolton  alone,  I believe,  there  are  not  fewer  than  8,000  hand-loom 
weavers,  and  the  local  committee  of  that  place,  who  are  remarkably  intelligent 
and  active,  seemed  utterly  to  despair  of  employment  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
number,  even  should  manufactures  revive  to  a greater  extent  than  is  at  present 
anticipated.  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  hand-loom  weavers  in  Lancashire; 
those  who  are  living  in  the  large  towns,  for  instance  in  Bolton,  and  those  in  the 
country  places  amongst  tlie  hills,  who  are  not  only  hand-Iopm  weavers,  but  also 
little  farmers,  and  they  are  at  this  moment  by  far  the  most  distressed  class  of  persons 
in  Lancashire,  for  it  has  been  their  custom  to  take  small  tracts  of  land  at  high 
rents,  which  the  husband  and  bis  sons  cultivate,  while  the  woman  and  her 
daughters  have  two,  three  or  four  hand  loora.s  in  the  house,  I'rom  the  profits  of 
which  tliey  liave  been  accustomed  to  pay  their  rents ; and  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
tliat  at  the  same  time  that  their  loom-work  fails  them,  their  poor  rates  are  increased, 
for  the  relief  of  otlier  weavers  who  have  no  land,  and  so  they  are  ruined  in  two 
directions. 

2263.  In  the  ca.se  of  those  hand-loom  weavers  who  are  also  small  farmers,  upon 
what  duration  of  lease  do  they  generally  hold,  or  are  they  tenants  atj  will  ? — 

I believe  they  are  generally  tenants  nt  will ; one  gentleman  told  me  he  had  a very 
considerable  tract  of  land  all  at  once  thrown  upon  his  hands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blackburn.  In  some  of  those  country  places,  particularly  for  instance  Padiham, 
the  poor  rates  during  the  last  year  increa.sed  to  six-and-twenty  shillings  in  tlie 
pound  upon  tire  rack-rent. 

2264.  Has  your  Lordship  any  means  of  estimating  the  proportion  between  those 
two  classes  of  weavers,  those  who  are  congregated  in  towns  and  those  dispersed  in 
the  country? — I should  think,  putting  Manche.ster  out  of  tlie  question,  that  those 
hand-loom  weavers  in  the  coun^  are  very  nearly  equal  to  those  in  tlie  towns. 

2265.  What  is  the  population  from  whom  the  poor  rate  is  levied? — As  far  as 
we  can  collect  from  our  returns,  all  but  tbe  poorest  are  assessed  for  the  relief  of 
the  very  poorest,  such  as  in  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green,  where  the  poor  have 
been  supporting  the  poor,  till  at  lost  they  are  no  longer  able  to  go  on,  and  now  the 
parish  is  borrowing  money. 
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The  Lord  2266.  Do  tliose  poor  live  in  houses  built  for  ihe  purpose  of  liolding  weavers, 

Ushnp  of  C^M/rr.  and  not  the  properly  of  the  weavers  themselves? — I am  hardly  competent  to  say 

' ' how  the  houses  are  built ; in  many  places  where  a large  factory  is  set  up,  cottages 

3 April,  are  built  by  the  proprietor  of  the  factory,  or  the  landowner  or  the  person  pos- 
sessed  of  land,  which  he  lets  on  lease  to  the  manufacturers. 

2267.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  in  your  Lordship's  opinion, 
that  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  those  country  districts  are  in  greater  distres.s  than 
the  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  towns  ?—  I think  so,  certainly. 

22C8.  Would  it  not  also  appear,  that  from  their  knowledge,  in  some  degree,  of 
agriculture,  they  would  belikdy  to  make  better  settlers  in  a new  country  than  tlie 
men  taken  entirely  from  the  towns  ? — Undoubtedly ; and  I meant  to  mention  that 
as  an  advantage ; but  I am  afraid  that  is  one  of  tlie  great  evils  which  will  attend 
this  or  any  other  plan  of  emigration,  that  you  must  send  the  best  workmen  out  of 
the  country. 

2260.  Does  not  your  Lordship  understand  that  in  the  towns  the  hand-loom 
weavers  will  be  sooner  absorbed  by  the  factories  than  those  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

I think  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  there  is  a great 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  different  towns ; for  in- 
stance, a great  part  of  the  weavers  in  Wigan  are  hand-loom  weavers,  but  for  a 
long  time  they  suffered  comparatively  no  distress,  the  trade  of  Wigan  kept  up 
pretty  well  during  the  greater  part  of  the  distress ; of  course  it  depends  very  much 
upon  the  nature  of  the  goods  they  have  to  make. 

2270.  Can  your  Lordship  state  whether  many  of  those  persons  who,  according 
to  your  evidence,  in  such  numbers  receive  relief  from  the  parishes,  are  Irish,  in  the 
parts  of  Lancashire  to  which  you  refer?— There  are  certainly  Irish  in  some  of  the 
smaller  towns,  and  a very  great  proportion  in  the  large  towns,  but  I think  not  in 
the  villages. 

2271.  Your  Lordship  has  stated,  that  at  your  last  visit  you  found  the  distress 
increased  in  some  districts  and  decreased  in  others ; have  the  goodness  to  state 
whether  that  is  applicable  to  any  particular  trade  belonging  to  one  district  or  the 
other? — No;  I think  it  is  very  much  referable  to  the  circumstance  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  that  in  the  larger  towns  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  more 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  least  increase  in  tlie  facilities  of  labour  afforded 
by  the  power-looms,  and  that  they  are  absorbed  in  the  power-loom  population. 
There  is  no  such  opportunity  afforded  to  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  villages, 
whose  distress  has  been  uniformly  increasing  from  the  first  decline  of  trade. 

2272.  Are  the  branches  of  the  London  Relief  Committee  so  generally  spread, 
that  communications  can  be  had  without  loss  of  time  with  tlie  class  of  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  the  districts  of  Yorkshire? — There  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever. 
They  are,  however,  not  exactly  branches  of  our  committee,  but  they  are  local 
committees  approved  of  by  us,  who  have  been  in  regular  correspondence  with  us, 
and  through  whom  any  wish  of  our  own,  or  of  the  Emigration  Committee,  can  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  great  body  of  the  population. 

2273.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  by  means  of  those  committees,  and  by  the 
resident  gentlemen,  a return  can  be  easily  made  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
remoter  districts  of  Lancashire,  who  would  be  ready  to  embrace  an  immediate 
offer  of  emigration? — I have  no  doubt  such  information  could  be  very  soon 
obtained. 

2274.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  removal  of  a portion  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
from  the  towns  would  have  any  material  effect  on  the  circumstances  of  the  other 
branch  of  hand-loom  weavers  who  live  in  the  country  ? — If  the  hand-loom  weavers 
in  the  towns  have  enough  to  do,  they  will  not  emigrate;  and  if  they  have  not 
enough  to  do,  none  of  their  work  will  go  to  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  country. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  is  .somewhat  singular,  that  even  at  the 
present  time,  where  a great  degree  of  distress  prevails,  as  in  Blackburn  and  the 
neighbourhood,  work  is  occasionally  sent  to  band-loom  weavers  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  the  place.  In  tlie  chapelry  of  Dent,  between  Sedbergh  and 
Kendal,  partial  relief  has  been  afforded  to  hand-loom  weaving  by  work  sent  from 
Blackburn. 

2275.  Has  it  come  to  your  Lordship’s  knowledge  that  hand-loom  weaving  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the  overseers  in  some  of  the  poorer 
parishes,  with  a view  to  a climimition  of  the  rates,  though  not  affording  any 

remuneration 
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remuneration  to  the  workmen  ? — No,  I wsis  not  aware  of  that  Mr.  Noble,  the 
clergyman  of  Whalley,  purchased  materials  and  put  out  work  to  the  distressed 
weavers ; they  were  paid  for  their  work  at  a low  rate,  but  I believe  not  lower  than 
the  price  of  weaving  was  at  that  time ; it  was  given  to  those  men  who  could  not 
get  work  as  weavers,  they  were  paid  for  their  work  as  if  employed  by  manufac- 
turers ; but  this  was  discontinued,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  was  only  adding  to 
the  evil,  by  increasing  the  stock  of  manufactured  goods,  which  at  that  time  over- 
loaded the  market. 

2276.  Is  it  your  Lordship's  opinion  that  ihe  state  of  distress  of  the  country 
hand-loom  weavers  is  such  that  they  would  readily  embrace  any  prospect  of  an 
emigration  which  might  be  now  held  out  to  them  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it,  except 
in  cases  where  peculiar  local  connexions  tie  them  to  the  spot;  but'the  great  mass 
of  them  would,  I am  sure. 

2277.  If  the  leases  which  these  persons  hold  are  generally  for.a  year,  what  are 
the  difficulties  which  your  Lordship  foresefes  in  carrying  into  effect  any  system  of 
immediate  emigration,  in  regard  to  them  ? — I do  not  see  any  difficulty  so  far  as 
i/ny  are  concerned,  but  only  to  the  effect  of  it  on  the  prosperity  ol'the  country,  so 
much  land  being  immediately  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  that  is  a 
question  which  the  landlords  must  consider. 

2278.  Doe.s  your  Lordship  think  that  the  rents  of  these  lands  have  been  paid  ? 
—Not  for  the  last  year,  certainly. 

2279.  Do  you  think  there  is  a general  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  land 
in  the  districts  of  which  you  have  spoken,  that  they  have  to  a ruinous  extent  sub- 
divided tbeir  lands,  and  over-built  upon  them  ? — I have  not  had  much  conversation 
with  the  owners  oflands,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hulton.  I have  no  doubt  they 
find,  by  dear-bought  experience,  that  such  is  the  case;  but  I am  not  prepared  to 
slate  instances. 

2280.  In  point  of  fact,  under  the  present  circumstances,  does  your  Lordship 
think  that  the  giving  up  diose  cottages,  with  the  small  portion  of  land  belonging 
to  them,  would  be  a material  loss  to  the  landlord? — Up  to  the  la-st  year  they  paid, 
I believe,  large  rents  for  their  cottages ; it  is  not  unusual  to  pay  as  much  as  eight 
pounds  per  annum  for  a cottage. 

2281.  Supposing  it  were  proved  that  there  is  no  expectation  of  tliat  class  of 
small  farmers  and  manufacturers  having  a return  of  profitable  trade,  would  not  the 
means  of  paying  rent  for  those  lands  and  cottages  equally  be  lost  to  tlie  landlord? 
— If  it  were  possible  to  take  away  any  cla.ss  of  weavers,  tlie  consequence  of  whose 
emigration  should  be  the  return  of  work  to  those  country  weavers,  lliat  would 
perhaps  be  the  most  desirable  thing  which  could  be  done;  but  I do  not  see  bow 
that  it  is  to  be  effected ; I do  not,  as  I observed  before,  see  that  the  taking  away 
three  or  four  thousand  hand-loom  weavers  in  any  large  town,  would  throw  much 
work  into  the  hands  of  the  country  weavers. 

2282.  Will  your  Lordship  have  tlie  goodnes.s  to  state  what  you  consider  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  a large  number  of  country  hand  looms,  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  remaining  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  country  districts? — It  must  be  an 
improvement,  for,  whatever  work  there  is,  or  a great  part  of  tliat  work,  will  remain 
for  a time,  I think  some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  hand-loom 
weaving  will  be  quite  extinct.  If  half  of  the  weavers  in  any  country  place  were 
removed,  there  will  of  course  be  more  work  and  higher  wages  for  those  who  re- 
main ; and  they  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  find  out  some  other  resources  against  the 
lime  when  the  final  extinction  of  that  branch  of  labour  takes  place. 

2283.  If  such  increase  of  remuneration  arose  to  those  who  remain,  and  the 
houses  of  the  persons  removed  were  not  pulled  down,  what  other  modes  would 
exist,  of  preventing  other  persoas  coming  into  the  neighbourhood,  to  take  up  their 
places? — I was  about  to  take  the  liberty  of  remai-king,  that  from  the  inquiries 
I have  made  on  that  point,  I am  satisfied  that  unless  the  Legislature  adopts  some 
inea.sure  for  bettering  the  state  of  Ireland,  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  manu- 
i’acturing  districts  of  Scotland  and  England,  you  may  curry  Emigration  to  almost 
any  extent,  without  producing  any  good  eftect ; lt>r  if  you  withdraw  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  population  from  Laiicasinre,  in  order  to  increase  the  wages  and 
comforts  of  those  who  remain,  you  will  immediately  have  an  influx  from  Ireland 
of  persons  who,  from  their  j'jeculiar  habits  ol'life,  can  afford- — when  I u.se  the  term 
afford,  1 mean  that  iliey  can  bear,  wilh  relation  to  their  natural  wants — to  work 
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The  Lord  for  a mucli  smaller  sura  than  the  Lancashire  weavers  can;  and  therefore  Uiu 

Bishop  of  Chaier.  places  of  those  who  emigrate,  >vill  be  occupied  by  weavers  from  Ireland ; we  find 
* ’ that  is  the  case  now. 

3 gP"*’'  2284.  When  your  Lordship  speaks  of  ameliorating  the  state  of  Ireland,  are  the 

''  Committee  to  understand  your  Lordship  to  refer  to  a plan  of  emigration  for  the 

superabundant  population,  as  applied  to  the  state  of  that  country? — I am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion  on  that  point ; but  if  emigration  is  to  be  encouraged  mom 
Ireland,  it  must  be  an  emigration  westward,  and  not  eastward. 

2285.  If  the  effect  of  the  removal  either  of  the  tomi  or  country  weavers  were  to 
raise  wages,  has  your  Lordship  any  doubt  that  the  master  manufacturers  would 
make  immediate  efforts  to  supply  their  place? — I have  no  doubt  tliat  the  master 
manufacturers  there,  who  are  a very  peculiar  class  of  men,  would  make  every 
effort  to  supply  their  place  with  those  Irish  labourers.  The  master  manufacturers, 
I am  afraid,  do  not  feel  that  interest  Ln-the  local  prosperity  of  the  country  where 
they  live,  which  is  felt  by  the  farmers  and  agriculturists. 

2286.  Upon  the  rise  of  wages  the  tendency  would  be  for  the  master  manufac- 
turers to  bring  in  Irish  workmen,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Irish  population  would 
be  to  flow  in  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it;  for  the  master  manufacturers  in  Lancashire 
consider  themselves  as  located  there  only  for  a time.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  men 
of  substance,  who  set  out  in  business  with  a capital,  but  of  the  men  who  rise  from 
the  loom,  and,  as  soon  as  they  can  make  a small  sum  of  money,  build  a factory  of 
a certain  size,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  accumulate  a properfy,  with  which 
they  are  perhaps  content ; they  then  migrate,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by 
others.  Persons  of  this  description  do  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  questions  which 
relate  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  those  who  are  attached  to  it  by 
the  ties  of  soil. 

2287.  Are  those  persons  who  come  over  from  Ireland  as  general  workmen, 
persons  who  are  able  to  fill  up  the  places  of  the  weavers,  and  engage  in  that  line 
of  business  ? — Not  in  general,  I should  think ; but  they  are  able  to  fill  up  the  places 
of  tlie  power-loom  workmen ; they  would  require  ve^  little  training  for  part  of  the 
work  of  the  power-loom,  and  so  they  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers  being  taken  up  in  the  "power-loom  population. 

2288.  If  the  hand-loom  weavers  were  once  removed,  is  there  no  danger  of  their 
places  being  filled  up  by  future  importations  from  Ireland? — I scarcely  know  the 
state  of  the  Irish  population  with  respect  to  weaving ; I fancy  there  are  a good 
many  who  can  weave. 

2289.  During  the  period  that  high  wages  prevailed  in  these  districts,  did  the 
Irish  population  interfere  to  any  considerable  extent  with  the  people  of  the 
country  — I believe  to  a considerable  extent  with  respect  to  one  town  (which  how- 
ever I do  not  mention  as  an  instance  of  a town  connected  with  the  cotton  trade) 
I mean  the  town  of  Maccle-sfield  ; a great  number  of  Irish  settled  there ; and  we 
have  information  from  Macclesfield,  that  within  the  last  year,  inconsequence  of  the 
distress,  the  population  has  been  diminished  to  the  amount  of  6,000,  of  course  by 
removals. 

2290  Were  those  Irish  labourers  generally  employed  in  the  manufactures  ? — 
Almost  entirely  in  the  manufactures. 

2291.  Does  not  your  Lordship  anticipate  that  the  revival  of  demand  would 
occasion  the  erection  of  power-loom  manufactories,  botli  in  town  and  country, 
wliich  would  employ  many  wiio  are  now  only  hand-loom  weavers  ? — I have  no 
doubt  of  that ; but  it  would  be  a work  of  time. 

2292.  Is  your  Lordship  aw'are  that  the  people  of  Macclesfield  about  two  years 
ago  put  public  advertisements  into  the  newspapers,  that  they  wanted  men? — Yes, 
they  advertised  for  .5,000  men;  but  I do  not  thiuk  that  the  increase  of  population 
look  place  in  consequence  of  that  advertisement,  it  has  been  a process  of  some 
years. 

2293.  Your  Lordship  never  heard  of  any  other  case  of  an  advertisement  of  that 
nature? — No. 

2294.  Knowing  the  Increased  facilities  of  communication  between  Ireland  and 
England,  has  your  Lord.slfip  a doubt  tliat  the  influx  of  Irish  population  has  an  im- 
mediate tendency  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  in  England  to  the  level  of  the  remu- 
neration oflabour  in  Ireland'— It  has  a tendency,  and  a direct  tendency,  although 

perhaps 
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perhaps  not  immediate ; time  is  necessarily  required  for  the  process.  The  Irish 
labourers  do  not  all  at  once  find  their  way  into  the  factories,  nor  are  they  able  all  at 
once  to  set  up  looms ; but  that  the  tendency  exists,  and  that  it  has  produced  very 
great  effects  in  Lancashire,  I am  persuaded. 

2295.  Does  not  Irish  labour  always  come  into  competition  with  agricultural 
labour  in  Lancashire  and  the  western  parts? — I should  think  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, except  in  harvest;  the  great  body  of  Irish  labourers  who  come  over  in 
harvest  time  do  not  remain  in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire,  but  come  on  to  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom ; they  seem  rather  to  prefer  the  longest  tour,  for  they  get  the  most 
money  by  it. 

2296.  Has  your  Lordship  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  who  are  the  labourers 
employed  generally  in  making  the  new  roads  in  Lancashire  ? — That  is  a matter  to 
which  I did  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  pay  any  attention  till  lately.  Lately,  the 
labourers  on  the  roads  have  been  chiefly  Lancashire  persons,  and  they  have  been 
paid  witli  the  money  sent  from  our  Committee ; we  have  however  had  applications 
from  some  places  for  grants  to  enable  tliera  to  relieve  persons  who  have  no  claim 
for  parochial  relief,  and  we  have  understood  that  in  many  cases  they  were  Irish- 
men. In  the  case  of  Burnley,  we  had  a distinct  application  for  a considerable  sum 
of  money,  to  employ  upon  the  roads  persons  who  had  no  claim  upon  the  parish. 
I should  apprehend  there  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  Irish  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster. 

2297.  Has  your  Lordship  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  Emigration  in 
general,  as  connected  with  the  condition  of  tlie  labouring  poor  in  this  Kingdom  ? 
— I cannot  say  that  I have ; it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  my  pursuits ; it  has  been 
only  the  late  distresses  in  Lancashire  which  have  led  me  to  give  any  attention  to 
it.  I formerly  acted  for  ten  years  as  a magistrate  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
where  Uiis  question  was  not  forced  upon  me ; but  another  subject  has  been  forced 
upon  me  since  I have  become  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  districts,  namely, 
the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural classes  ; and  it  has  always  occurred  to  me,  tliat  any  measure  that  should  tend 
to  something  like  an  equalization  of  the  two,  must  be  beneficial  to  the  country  at 
large.  But  with  respect  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  emigration  is  the  most  effectual  if  not  the  only  remedy  for  the  present  state 
of  things- 

2298.  Could  your  Lordship  state  to  the  Committee  the  great  disproportion  that 
appears  to  you  to  exist  between  the  two  rates  of  wages  ?— Yes.  In  the  agricul- 
tural districts  towards  the  east  of  England,  for  instance,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  in  tlie  midland  parts  Buckinghamshire,  it  is  considered 
that  if  a man  and  his  wife  and  four  children,  for  instance,  six  in  number,  can  earn 
ten  shillings  a week,  he  has  no  claim  upon  the  parish  for  assistance  ; whereas  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  cases  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Relief 
Committee,  as  cases  of  urgent  di-stress,  where  the  same  number  of  persons  have 
been  receiving  twelve  shillings  a week. 

2299.  As  a general  i)0.sition,  you  would  think  that  tlie  rate  of  wages  through 
the  manufacturing  districts  is  much  better  than  the  rate  of  wages  through  the  agri- 
cultural districts  ? — That  it  was  much  better. 

2300.  How  should  a system  of  emigration,  which  related  more  particularly  to 
the  manufacturing  population,  tend  to  produce  an  equalization? — At  present  the 
wages  of  the  weavers  are  much  below  the  wages  of  tlie  agricultural  districts,  and 
should  be  raised,  but  not  to  their  former  standard.  I consider  that  the  manufac- 
turing labourer  does,  in  point  of  fact,  require  larger  wages  than  the  agricultural 
labourer,  to  a certain  extent;  he  is  more  constantly  employed  in  an  unhealtliy, 
irksome  employment,  and  requires  bodily  comforts  of  a different  description  from 
those  which  are  wanted  by  the  agricultural  labourer. 

230  j.  Does  your  Lordship  think  tliat  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  in 
some  parts  of  this  country  is  such  as  to  require  the  serious  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature ? — Certainly. 

2302.  The  Committee  may  consider  that  no  system  of  emigration,  in  your  Lord- 
ship’s view,  would  be  efl'ectual,  that  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  in  Ireland? 
• — Not  permanently  effectual. 

2303*  At  tlie  same  time  your  Lordship  is  quite  disposed  to  concur  in  the  ex- 
penditure which  i.s  proposed  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  -the  tem- 
porary and  pressing  distress  at  the  present  momcnlr — Provided  that  it  l>e  consi- 
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dered  as  a first  experiment,  upon  the  issue  of  whicb  shall  depend  the  question  or 
establishing  a system  of  emigration ; and  in  tliat  point  of  view,  I consider  it  would 
be  a cheap  experiment. 

2304.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  in  the  event  of  some  of  those  weavers 
being  taken  to  the  Canadas,  it  would  be  desirable  to  endeavour  by  some  legislative 
enactment  to  make  the  manufacturers,  whose  interest  it  is  immediately  to  fill  up 
their  places  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  wages,  responsible  to  the  parish,  that  they 
shall  not  bring  again  an  undue  population  into  those  parishes? — That  is  a question 
which  I am  unable  to  answer ; but  it  appears  to  me  so  direct  an  interference  with 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  that  1 hardly  kuow  how  it  Is  to  be  done.  Maccles- 
field, I believe,  is  the  only  case  in  which  there  has  been  a direct  public  application 
for  labourers  from  other  quarters. 

2305.  Your  Lordship  steted,  that  you  thought  the  manufacturers  had  not  the 
same  interest  as  the  rest  of  the  parish  in  preventing  the  distress,  to  prevent  which 
a sum  of  money  has  been  voted  ? — Yes. 

2306.  Does  not  your  Lordship  think  it  would  be  fair  and  equitable  to  prevent 
their  feeling  it  their  interest  to  bring  about  a similar  state  of  things  again? — 

I cannot  speak  to  that. 

2307.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  whether  the  cottages  occupied  by  this  class, 
half  farmers  and  half  weavers,  are  rated  to  the  owners  or  the  occupiers  ? — ^To  tlie 
occupiers  certainly. 

•2308.  Docs  your  Lordship  apprehend  that  a system  of  rating  tlie  owners  of 
those  cottages,  rather  than  the  occupiers,  would  be  a material  check  upon  the 
mcrease  ot  cottages  of  this  description? — I think  it  would  be  a very  beneficial 
measure,  in  almost  every  imaginable  case,  tliat  the  owner  should  be  rated. 

2309.  Does  your  Lordship  apprehend  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  a series  of 
years  has  been  much  larger  in  the  manufacturing  than  the  agricultural  districts  ? — 

1 apprehend  so. 

2310.  Your  Lordship  has  alluded  to  the  condition  of  persons  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  districts,  and  you  seem  to  give  very  much  the  preference 
to  the  average  condition  of  the  people  in  the  agricultural  districts  ? — No ; I said  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  there  should  be  something  like  an  average  of  the 
whole I did  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  wages  in 
the  agricultural  districts. 

231 1.  Hus,  in  those  districts,  the  system  of  saving  banks  or  friendly  societies 
been  instituted  to  any  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  equalize  the  very  fluctuating 
state  of  wages  in  manufacturing  districts? — Saving  banks  have  been  instituted  in 
the  larger  towns  of  the  manufacturing  districts  with  good  efiect ; aud  they  have 
proved,  in  the  late  season  of  distress,  a pretty  exact  criterion  of  the  distres.s  itself, 
and  of  the  expectations  of  the  people  as  to  the  return  of  trade ; but  they  are  not, 
nor  can  they  well  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  more  remote  places,  for  those 
places  in  the  liills  are  so  far  from  the  large  towns,  aud  the  people  in  general  have 
so  little  information  on  those  subjects,  tliat  I am  afraid  they  have  not  derived 
much  benefit  from  them.  In  Manchester  and  Macclesfield  the  saving  bank  has 
answered  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

2312.  Do  not  you  consider  those  institutions  as  particularly  useful  in  districts 
where  the  wages  and  labour  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations? — Undoubtedly  most 
useful  there ; and  they  uvuid  be  more  useful,  if  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  intended,  availed  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  the  advantage ; but  unfortu- 
nately, where  the  wages  are  subject  to  the  greatest  fluctuations,  the  people  are  least 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  such  institutions. 

2313.  Are  not  the  master  manufacturers  generally  a class  of  persons  caring  but 
little  for  the  comforts  and  condition  of  the  labourers? — I cannot  say  so  much  as 
that ; Uie  more  respectable  of  the  master  manufacturers  are,  I think,  an  extremely 
humane  body  of  men ; I have  seen,  in  many  cases,  the  greatest  interest  evinced  in 
the  welfare,  both  bodily  and  spiritual,  of  their  workmen.  There  is  a class  of 
manufacturers  who  care  for  nothing,  but  bow  they  may  make  the  greatest  sum  of 
money  in  the  least  time.  No  rivo  descriptions  of  men  can  be  more  dilFerent  than 
tliose  whom  T should  call  the  respectable  manufacturers,  and  the  sort  of  middling 
class,  between  them  and  the  operative  weavers. 

2314.  Is  not  the  least  respectable  class  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
whole? — Very  considerable  in  point  of  numbers. 

2315.  In  times  of  good  demaud  for  manufactures  in  the  districts  to  which  you 
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allude,  is  there  not  always  a great  influx  of  Irish  into  those  districts  ? — I can  hardly 
say  how  that  is  ; I have  understood  it  to  be  so. 

3316.  During  the  late  period  of  distress,  in  visiting  those  districts,  has  your 
Lordship  found  that  persons,  through  that  country,  have  been  in  the  greatest  state 
of  destitution? — It  was  impossible,  under  the  circumstances  of  my  visit  to  those 
districts,  that  I could  make  that  minute  inquiry  into  the  cases  of  individual  dis* 
tress,  which  would  enable  me  to  give  a distinct  answer  to  that  question  : At  the 
time  1 visited  Lancashire,  I should  say  there  were  scarcely  any  persons  in  a state 
of  extreme  destitution ; shortly  afterwards,  from  some  cause  which  I have  never 
been  able  quite  to  discover,  there  was  a sudden  and  very  great  increase  of  distress, 
though  we  were  informed  at  the  time,  there  was  more  work  than  there  had  been 
for  the  preceding  ten  months ; the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  during  that  ten  months 
they  had  borne  up  as  well  as  they  could,  but  that  their  means  of  converting  their 
little  property  into  money  were  then  utterly  exhausted,  and  they  fell  into  a state  of 
extreme  destitution. 

23 1 7.  What  were  the  instances  in  which  your  Lordship  observed  the  distress 
to  be  most  serious  ? — The  neighbourhood  of  Burnley,  the  district  called  Pendle 
Forest,  and  the  townships  of  Blackburn. 

2318.  Has  your  Lordship  any  information  to  communicate  to  the  Committee, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  inquiry  they  are  prosecuting? — My  inquiries 
probably  have  been  directed  to  a different  object  than  tliat  which  the  Committee 
nave  in  view ; my  inquiries  were  at  that  time  principally  directed  to  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people,  which  I confess  appeared  to  me  to  be  considershly  better 
than  I had  always  been  told  that  it  was ; the  hand-loom  weavers  are  a very  orderly 
and,  generally  speaking,  a well-disposed  body  of  men;  they  manifest  a great 
readiness  to  listen  to  good  advice,  and,  from  some  personal  inquiries  amongst  the 
poor,  I am  led  to  hope  that  a considerable  moral  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
many  of  them,  in  consequence  of  their  sufferings.  1 may  add  to  a former  remark 
which  I made,  the  disproportion  between  the  wages  paid  in  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  districts  will  appear  .still  greater,  if  we  take  into  account  the  different 
prices  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  respective  districts ; for  instance, 
fuel,  which  is  as  important  to  the  health  of  the  lubouring  population  as  the  quality 
of  their  food,  is  not  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  price  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  which  it  costs  in  the  eastern  counties ; clothing,  generally 
speaking,  not  more  than  two  thirds.  The  only  article  in  which  their  expenses  are 
necessarily  greater,  is  that  of  house-rent;  a cottage,  which  in  the  agricultural 
districts  would  let  for  not  more  than  three  pounds  a year,  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  fetches  eight  pounds. 

2319.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  this  low  rate  of  wages  in  the  agricultural 
districts  is  referable  to  the  population"  being  disproportionate  to  the  demand  for 
labour? — No;  I think  it  chiefly  attributable  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
Under  the  present  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  even  a deficient  population  may 
become  burthensome  to  the  parish  as  well  as  a redundant,  although  of  course  not 
to  the  same  extent 

2320.  How  could  a deficientpopulation,  that  is  to  say,  a population  not  sufficient 
for  die  demand  for  labour,  be  otherwise  than  sufficiently  remunerated  to  keep  them 
off  the  parish  ? — Because  there  will  always  be  a certain  number  of  persons  who  will 
be  glad  to  find  some  pretence  for  not  working,  and  will  prefer  having  seven 
shillings  without  work,  to  having  ten  shillings  with  work ; and  while  tliere  is  a 
parish  fund  to  be  depended  on,  me  fanners  will  systematically  pay  low  wages,  and 
have  the  deficiency  made  up  out  of  the  rates,  to  which  others  contribute  as  well  aa 
themselves ; this,  at  least,  is  according  to  my  own  experience. 

2321.  Your  Lordship  first  knew  the  manufacturing  district  of  Lancashire  in  a 
season  of  prosperity  ? — Rather  at  the  termination  of  it. 

3322.  Were  you  struck  with  any  difference  in  the  expenses  and  habits  of  the 
manufacturing  labourer  at  that  time,  as  contrasted  with  the  habits  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  at  that  time? — My  knowledge  of  that  period  is,  properly  speaking,  his- 
torical, for  1 did  not  go  into  the  diocese  of  Chester  until  the  year  1 S24,  and  I had 
not  much  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  habits  of  die  people  until  1825,  when 
the  distress  was  beginning ; but  from  the  accounts  I have  received,  1 .«hould  say 
that  the  habits  of  the  manufucturiug  classes  are  those  of  improvidence,  compared 
with  the  agricultural. 
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William  Henley  Hyeit,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

WiiHoinH.Bytti,  «323.  YOU  are  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  dietressed  Manu- 
E«j.  &cturera  1 — I am. 

' 2324.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  aa  to  the  extent  of  the  distress  among  the 

3 April,  manufacturers  in  the  county  of  Renfrew  and  county  of  Lanark  in  Scotland  ? — 

1837.  There  has  existed  very  considerable  distress  in  both  those  places,  particularly  in 

Paisley. 

2325.  Have  you  any  details  to  offer  to  the  Committee,  upon  that  subject? — 

I have  no  documents  with  me,  but  I can  from  the  Committee  room  furnish  the 
information,  if  it  is  desired. 

232b.  Do  you  believe  it  to  have  been  very  excessive  ? — The  manufacturing 
classes  have  suffered  very  excessively  from  the  loss  of  trade. 

2327.  Have  there  been,  in  your  judgment,  any  great  exertions  in  Glasgow  and 
Paisley,  among  the  better  part  of  the  inhabitants  ttiere,  for  the  relief  of  those  dis- 
tresses?— At  Glasgow  and  Paisley  the  exertions  have  been  very  great  by  indivi- 
dnais  ; subscriptions  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  other  local  efforts,  have 
been  made  in  aid  of  the  distressed. 

2328.  Have  you  observed,  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence  which  you  have 
carried  on  with  vaiious  individuals  in  Lancashire,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Gotland, 
any  particular  circumstaQ(^s  relative  to  hand-loom  weaving,  which  have  induced 
TM  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  declining  state  of  that  branch  of  manufacture  ? — 
^e  hand-loom  weavers  in  general  are  at  this  moment  out  of  employment,  not 
being  able  to  compete  with  tne  power-loom. 

2329.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  your  opinions  as  to  hand-loom 
weaving,  what  part  of  it,  in  your  judgment,  must  inevitably  decline,  and  what  part 
of  it,  in  your  judgment,  will  probably  continue  for  some  time  longer,  until  in  short 
the  power-loom  nmchines  are  much  improved  ? — The  hand-loom  weavers  of 
calicoes  are  those  that  are  thrown  out  of  employment  at  this  moment,  those  who 
fabricate  muslins  and  fancy  goods  still  continue  to  get  employment. 

2330-  Did  you  ever  hear  that  those  individuals,  being  hand-loom  weavers,  who 
manufacture  what  is  called  figured  work,  are  not  in  much  danger  of  losing  their 
occupations  ? — They  are  not  at  this  moment. 

2331.  Even  when  that  figured  work  is  upon  somewhat  coarse  good.s? — It  is 
very  difficult  for  the  power-loom  to  imitate  the  figured  work,  therefore  it  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  for  some  time  to  come. 

2332.  It  is  then  that  description  of  hand-loom  weavers  who  are  employed  In 

filain  calicoes  who  may  expect  to  have  their  labour  extinguished  by  tlie  power- 
ootn  r — Yes,  those  are  precisely  the  persons. 

2333.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  power-loom  weavers 
to  do  Uie  figured  work  r — At  present  they  have  not  attempted  to  do  it  j as  to  what 
improvements  may  take  place,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

2334.  Do  not  you  understand  that  great  improvements  in  die  construction  of 
power-looms  have  taken  place  in  die  sUk  manufacture,  and  that  in  the  silk  manu- 
lactures  they  are  enabled  to  weave  figured  goods? — Yes,  1 do  ; but  it  has  not  yet 
been  applied,  I believe,  to  muslins. 

2335.  Have  you  any  information  that  you  can  give  to  the  Committee  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  out  of  employment  in  Lanca.shire? — 1 can  furnish  the  exact 
number  from  documents  wc  have  at  the  Manufacturers  Relief  Committee,  die 
number  out  of  employ  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

2336.  When  you  say,  persons  out  of  employment,  are  they  not  generally  persons 
having  some  employment,  but  not  sufficient  employment  to  provide  means  of  sub- 
sistence?— I should  perhaps  designate  as  applicants  for  relief,  rather,  tlian  persoas 
out  of  employment.  There  are  very  few  weavers  out  of  employment  absolutely  at 
diis  moment,  but  the  wages  that  they  derive  are  not  adequate  to  their  support. 

2337*  Is  not  that  inadequacy  of  their'  wages  owing  to  there  being  a greater 
mmiber  than  there  is  work  for?— Certainly. 

233^.  Can  you  state,  upon  die  average  of  the  whole  population,  the  deficiency 
of  employuientr — If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  where  I be- 
lieve the  hand-loom  weavers  are  principally  living,  out  of  a population  of  1 50,000, 
the  return  sent  to  us  was,  that  there  were  about  go, 000  last  year  stated  to  be  out  of 

cmploymeHt ; 
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employment;  those  pereoQS  have  since  found  employment,  generally,  but  at  very  IFUIumll.Hi/eu, 
low  wages.  *^*l* 

3339.  According  to  the  latest  account  you  have,  what  is  your  belief  as  to  the  ' 

deficiency  of  the  employment? — The  deficiency  is  rather  more  in  the  wages  than 
the  employment;  the  weavers  are  called  upon  to  work  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  a day,  the  average  earnings  per  week  of  the  individuals  would  be  from  4s. 
to  5s.  6d. 

2340.  What  evidence  have  you  of  such  rfn  immense  number  as  95,000  having 
been  out  of  employment  at  the  period  you  sjieakto? — We  have  the  returns  from 
each  of  die  parishes ; I have  before  me  a Return  of  the  hundred  of  lilackbum, 
made  last  year,  in  which  there  are  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  want  of  em- 
ployment 

2 341  • When  you  say  “ out  of  employment,”  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you 
mean-?— -At  the  period  the  report  was  made,  they  had  not  the  means  of  employment. 

2342.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  partial  employment? — It  may  be  said  that 
they  had  employment  one  or  two  days  in  the  week.  ’The  Return  to  the  committee 
stated,  first,  the  “ population  of  the  parish,”  and  then  the  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment” 

\Thc  Witness  deliva'cd  in  Abstracts  of  the  Population  Tteturns  from  the 
distressed  districts ; which  were  read,  and  arc  as  follow ;] 


LANCASHIRE. 


Hue 

PLACE. 

Popolidon. 

UESCRiraoif. 

aai 

latallym 

E of  work. 

PancliiaL 

Slnui)(en. 

I3a6; 

Dec.  - 

Blackburn  - 

Over  Dorwen  - 
Lower  Darwen 

Acenogton 
Altham  and  Clavtoo 

Billington 
Balderston 
Great  Harwood 
Eccleahill 
MeUor  - 
Mitton  - 

73,600 

weaving  and  spinning 

7,64a 

3,040 

Hoghton  Town 
lUbclicsterand  Alston 
Wulton-te-dale 
Aighton  Bailey 
Ramsgrave 

Klalitun  - 
Churchklrk 

Oswaldwistle  - 

6,000 

. - - . 

1,500 

Norember 

Haaiingdeii 

and 

Ncwchurch 

Oecember. 

Coupe  Leach  - 

Ninhollliey 
Hall  Carr 
Mtubury 
Menheada 

40.JOJ 

D‘ 

4,040 

Aug.  21. 

Lower  Booths  - 
Bacup  - 
Edenfield 
Hilcombe 
Littleboro’ 

Newchurch  Bossendalc 

8,557 

half  woollen, halfcotton 

not  many. 

May  - 

Rochdale  ... 

13,453 

r weavers  of  cotton 
\ woollen  - -/ 

3 to  400 

- - 

Feb.  — 

Bury  ... 

Heywood 

10,583 

500 

, - - 

Nov.  and 

30,879 

1,180 

140 

Dec.  1826. 

Cbaddertou 

Ainsworth 

, Work  done  in  cotton,  but 
i^not  in  woollen. 

OislrcM  much  abated. 

Work,  but  at  low  wage*. 
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LANCASHIRE— cwrfinttft/. 


i)IdliijDi  - - . I 3^,000  weavers  of  cottoo  - one-half  out  of  work,  besides  paupers, 

o.  , I.  r 1 su’d  wooUcn.  i I 

St  John  Lees  * ~{ 

Todniorden  • - 15,800  - - - - **  *‘  Very  distressed. 

Show  - - .}  • - - - . . '*  3®* 


• I 15,000  - D*  - d» 


3,900,  of  whom  one-lialf  are  Irish. 


weaving  and  spinning 
cotton. 


7>497  weaving  and  spinoJog 


Pcndle  Wiswell 

Read  Waddingtoa  • 

WaddingloD 

Grindleton 

Newchurch 

Whalley 

Bolton  - . . 

Sjmondston 

Hevhouses 

Pauiham 

Higham  - 

Burnley  ... 
Hobergbam  eaves 
Cliviger  - 
Worston 
Buercliffe 

ChoHey 

includiog 

Standish  ... 
Clayton  - -« 

Brothcrton 
Wrightington  - 
Crostoo  ... 
Howick  ... 
Longton  • 
Penwortham  . 
Whittle  ... 
Hutton  ... 
Heapy  ... 
WLeelton 

Hoole  ... 
Fariogton 

Cuerden  ... 
Laytaiid  ... 
Beckursall 


Bolton-le  M«>ors,aad  itil  . i • 

i»  To»...hip.  - -)  5",™o  jm.|n8and.p,m,.ns 

Dean  and  Townships  - 18,916  • > . 

Tiidesley  - 

Little  Hiilton  .....  . - 

Bedford  ......  ... 

■ d-  - d-  . - 

Leigh  - . . . 

Pennington  - - 


I less  than  last  year, 

■ -j  w wing,  40  per  cent, 

t spinning,  «o  d*. 


[•  f^guTU  not  reeeiW.] 


77  distressed. 


!V.  U.  llyrtl.  Secretary. 
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YORKSHIRE. 


llate 

PLACE. 

Popniatiofi. 

DESCRJI-TION. 

Cluii 

tutally  gu 

t gf  uork. 

REMARKS. 

of  Return. 

-1 

PwKhial. 

Stnuievn.  1 

x836: 

I)ec.  1. 

Alverthoqje  - • ' 

4>864 

Weavers  ... 

143  1 

1J3 

J3- 

iiradTord  - 

40,000 

D*  - . - 

1 — 

Barnsley  ... 

8,300 

D"  . - . 

1 330 

150  j 

Batley 

3.3>7 

D"  - - - 

206 

— I 

June 

Baildon  and  Guiseley  • 

9.>63 

D"  - . . 

68a  , 

_ 1 

Birstal  - 

5.840 

D"  . - - 

50 



23- 

Barkisland  - - - 

D"  - . . 

— 

Cross  Stone 

10,176 

D«  . . . 

aoo 

— 

Caraberirorth 

1,1  ao 

D*  - • - 

45 

21 

Cleckheaton 

4,000 

D»  - - . 

— 

Darton  - , - 

'..•*40 

D“  - - . 

35 

40 

Denby 

1.M3 

U"  . . . 

160 

7 

1 

Detvsbury  • 

Dodwortii  . . - 

7.500 

1,300 

' D“  . - - 

D'’  - - ■ 

50 

97 

50 

7a 

Earls  Heaton 

3,400 

D«  - - - 

iBo 

1 Eliand 

6,000 

D«  - - - 

500 

— 

Heptonstall 

4,550 

D-  . - - 

67 

66 

1 

Nor. 

1 Huddersfield 

iy„ooo 

D"  . 

910  1 

80 

Golcar  ... 

a, 606 

D"  - - - 

voo  1 

60 

Scamenden 

85s 

1 D“  - - 

127  1 

46 

Slaithiv&ice 

2,871 

| D"  - - - 

Famiey  Tyae 

900 

D”  - - - 

75 

24 

Henley  ... 

4,000 

D•  - - - 

.551 

50 

Almondbury 

5.679 

D*  - - - 

539 

271 

as- 

Kirkheeton'^- 

2,186 

D‘  - - - 

545 

355 

Dalston  ... 

2,289 

D•  . . - 

200 

20U 

Lapton 

2,729 

D"  . - - 

140 

80 

Eongwood  . - - 

1.942 

D"  . - . 

19' 

16a 

Kirkliunon 

s.t53 

D”  . . . 

192 

99 

Shepicy  . . - 

Shelly  ... 

Wooldale  • 

1,000 

D*  - . - 

51 

31 

1 

*.329 

D'’  . - - 

1,0 

116 

3.500 

D"  - - - 

303 

95 

Thurlston  ... 

889 

D«  - - - 

83 

95 

Lockwood  - - - 

9,aoo 

D»  - - . 

870 

200 

Linth«»te  - • • 

2.1*7 

D»--- 

127 

133 

Linley  ... 

9,040 

D»  - - - 

6a 

84 

riigh  Hojland 

368 

l D“  - . - 

— 

— 

28. 

Swaine  d*  - 

738 

D'  • • - 

55 

17 

Dec.  5. 

Hepperholme 

3.963 

D'  - - - 

; — 

— 

Nov.  25. 

Haworth  ... 

4.668 

D*  - - ■ 

620 

90 

Heaton  ... 

1,300 

, D*  ■ . - 

99 

— 

Yeadon  --- 

2,789 

D-  - ■ - 

— 

Heckmondwicke  • 

8,700 

D*  - 

70 

59 

Keighley  ... 

- 

D"  - - - 

— 

— 

Knaresboro' 

7,000 

• D"  - 

50  I 

300 

Liversedge  - - - 

4^560 

D*  . - . 

200  "I 
fsimlivt  / 

- 

*3- 

Midgley  - 
Norland  ... 

9,400 

1,800 

D»  - - - 1 

D*  - - - ! 

169  1 
58 

'c? 

1827 : 

1 

- 

Feb. 

Ossett  ... 

D»  - - - 

430  1 

Pennistone  - 

i 645 

D*  - - - 

16 

17 

Sowerby  ... 

8,000 

D“  - - . 

• 

80 

Not. 

Stainland  ... 

3,000 

D»  - - . 

98 

24 

Dec. 

Southouram 

3,100 

D'-  . - - 

125 

28 

Skelmantborp 

700 

D•  - . - 

— 

1 

-Jan.  11. 

Stanley 

2,700 

D-  - - - 

300 

Nov.  a*. 

Thornton  - 

4,850 

D-  . . . 

500 

— 

39- 

Worley  ... 

5,000 

p.  . . . 

338 

972 

Feb.  10. 

Worsboro’  . - . 

D»  . . - 

400 

— 

H’.  H.  Hytit.  St-rrmiry. 
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WILTSHIRE. 


CUimanti 

Hitr 

PLACE. 

Fopulntjoa. 

DESCRIPTION. 

totally  o«  of  «»rlt. 

REMARKS. 

efBetu'ni. 

Parucbisl. 

Siruigeis. 

I8s6: 

1 

Nov.  23. 

Bradford 

15.000 

Weavers 

1,638 

300 

Hominghoui 

- 

t.3«o 

D*  - . . 

140 

50 

Rilperton  - 

- 

1,033 

D*  - - - ' 

178 

63 

Nov.  17. 

Mclksliam  - 

5,000 

D*  - - - 

300 

- 

Feb.  34. 

Maiden  Bradley  - 

640 

D»  - r - 

104 

30  ' 

Nov.  - 

North  Bradley 

2473 

D*  - - - 

693 

13$ 

f 

A great  number  ctnrloved 

33. 

Trowbridge 

tt,000 

D*  - - - 

■ 1 

ou  roods.  This  place  is  in 
great  distress. 

IF.  H.  Hytil,  Secretvjr. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Date 

PLACE. 

PopQiatiim. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Osinuots 
totally  oot  of  wciA. 

REMARKS. 

PanxhUI.  | Strangers. 

1836: 

Dec.  - 

Bislev  - 

6,000 

weavers  of  broad  doUi 

3,000 

Dursley  and  townships 

7.500 

D*  and  card  making 

50 

50 

Kingswood,  Wilts 

hSOO 

woollen  spinning 

300 

Painswick  - obout 

5,000 

weaving  cloth  - 

S70 

Stroud  - 

8,011 

dyeing  and  fulling  doth 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

a 

i 

Uley  - - - - ' 

3,000 

broad-doth  weaving 

310 

1837: 

I'eb.  - 

Woutioa-under-edge  • 

North  Nibiey  - -T 

Cam  - - • -[• 

Coaly  • - -J 

6,000 

4,860 

D*  - D- 

500  1 
1,336 

150 

k9 

JV.  H.  Hi/elt,  Secretary. 


SCOTLAND. 


Dale 

uf  Return. 

PLACE. 

Population. 

Oet 

1 of  Employ. 

REMARKS. 

1837: 

Mar.  33. 

Edinbuigb 

^38,835 

1,600  a 

dults,  at  the  time  the  report 

39. 

Paisley  l 

72.534 

was  made  last  year.  The  condition 
of  the  poor  is  now  much  worse. 

635  families  on  the  Chori^  food. 

Jon.  3. 

Perth  - - - 

19,068 

3tft  March  1837. 
l,Coo  1 

Feb,  a. 

Pollockshaws  - 

3,000 

197  adults. 

Mar.  17. 

Kilsyth  ... 

4.260 

j t<6  . 

D". 
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3343-  I®  opinion  that  although  the  distress  must  ondoubtedlj  have  H.  Hyrtt 

beat  very  great,  yet  as  the  application  to  the  London  Committee  was  always  for  £«!■ 


the?  were  made  by  local  committees  which  were  established  in  dilTerent  parts  of 
the*  countiy,  and  it  was  required  that  the  statements  should  be  vouched  for  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  clergyman  of  tlie  parish,  and  also  a neighbouring 
magistrate,  who  must  in  some  measure  have  been  enabled  to  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  me  statements. 

2344.  Have  not  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country  an  interest  in  relieving 
their  poor  rates,  by  obtaining  as  much  relief  as  possible  from  London?— >1  do  not 
think,  generally  speaking,  those  documents  have  been  from  the  landed  proprietors, 
they  emanated  from  the  clergy  and  from  the  master  manufacturers,  from  the  loc^ 
committees,  generally  speaking. 

2345.  Have  not  the  Committee  at  the  London  Tavern  been  particularly  jealous 
with  regard  to  observations  and  applications  made  by  overseers  and  church- 
wardens?— Always;  and  further  inquiries,  as  to  accuracy  of  the  returns  made 
by  overseers,  have  been  always  instituted  before  relief  was  granted. 

2346.  Have  they  not  generally  viewed  them  with  great  suspicion  ?— -They 
have. 

2347.  Do  you  recollect  whether  on  all  occasion!?,  whenever  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  was  present,  the  committee  have  not  applied  to  him  to  know  the  character 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  distressed  place,  who  signed  any  return  of  the  distress? 
— Yes. 

2348.  Have  they  not  regulated  their  conduct  by  liis  Lordship's  answers? — In 
a great  measure. 

2349.  Have  you  a statement  of  the  employed  and  unemployed  in  the  different 
townships? — I have  delivered  in  the  Statements  required. 

2350.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  generally  the  proceedings  of  the 
hlanufacturers  Relief  Committee,  of  the  present  state  of  distress,  as  it  appears 
before  them,  and  your  own  views  upon  the  subject  ? — The  course  proceeded  in  by 
the  Committee,  which  was  formed  after  the  public  meeting  in  May  1 826,  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  make  liberal  remittances  to  the  suffering  districts ; aud  having 
provided  against  the  extremity,  they  formed  local  committees  in  every  place 
applying  for  aid  ; to  these  bodies  sets  of  queries  as  to  the  amount  of  population, 
rc-sources,  poor  rates,  and  actual  condidon,  were  sent,  the  accuracy  of  the  return 
being  vouched  for  by  a neighbouring  magistrate  ; the  rate  of  aid  afterwards  fur- 
nished was  regulated  by  thc.se  documents,  which  in  districts  where  the  distress 
continued,  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  existing  state  of  the  place 
was  always  before  the  committee.  Wlien  the  danger  of  starvation  was  removed, 
the  Conjmittee,  aware  of  the  ill  effects  produced  by  gratuitous  assistance,  directed 
tliat  out-door  labour  should  be  expected  from  all  able-bodied  persons  applying  for 
relief.  This  measure  had  the  double  effect,  of  preventing  parties  who  could 
obtain  other  employment  from  participating  in  the  charity  fund,  and  also  of  re- 
moving a number  of  weavers  from  the  loom  altogether,  leaving  to  those  tliat 
remained  a greater  portion  of  employment.  Wherever  any  party  or  undertaking 
was  benefited  by  the  work  performe<l  by  the  individuals  under  die  care  of  the 
committee,  a contribution  according  to  circumstances  was  expected ; in  general 
the  arrangement  was  two-thirds  of  the  amount  expended  in  manual  labour,  to  be 
furnished  by  such  party  or  undertaking,  and  one-third  by  the  committee.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  winter,  distributions  were  made  of  articles  of  clotliing  and 
bedding,  (many  persons  liaving  sold  or  pawned  theirs  at  the  pressure  of  the 
moment,)  and  in  some  ca.ses  where  the  distress  was  most  severe,  provisions  were 
again  supplied ; as  the  rigour  of  the  season  abated,  this  gratuitous  assistance  was 
discontinued ; but  grants  for  labour,  down  to  the  present  moment,  have  been 
periodically  made  to  the  parts  of  the  country  still  suffering  under  distress.  The 
districts  that  continue  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  Manufacturers  Relief  Com- 
mittee are,  Paisley  aud  some  other  parts  of  Scotland,  (where  however  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  much  improved ;)  Pendle  Forest,  and  the  hundred  of 
Blackburn  generaUy ; some  other  parts  of  Lancashire ; the  d istrict  round  Hudders- 
field, the  neighbourhood  of  Leed.s,  and  some  other  parts  of  Yorkshire;  portions 
of  Wiltshire,  Gloucester,  and  Somereetsbire ; also  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  In 
the  woollen  districts  the  distress  has  ratlier  increased  of  late ; mid  the  fancy 
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2i6  minutes  of  evidence  before  select  committee 

irutiQm  Jl.  Hj/ett,  waistcoat  trade,  about  Huddersfield,  bas  not  made  the  improvement  which  it  was 
expected  the  spring  would  produce.  These  are  but  temporary  bars,  that  will  even- 

* ^ tually  be  removed,  and  employment  will  again  ensue ; but  to  the  l>and-loom 

weavers  of  Lancashire,  Paisley,  and  some  other  places,  no  lapse  of  time  can  pos- 
sibly  bring  back  their  usual  occupations  ; the  rate  of  wages  they  must  be  confined 
to,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  power-looms,  will  not  suffice  for  their  proper 
maintenance ; indeed  the  only  cause  of  tlieir  finding  employment  at  present  is, 
that  either  the  poor  rate  or  the  funds  of  the  Relief  Committee  contribute  towards 
their  support,  and  in  fact  pay  a portion  of  the  wages  of  the  master  manufacturer, 
which  circumstance  induces  him  to  give  out  work  that  otherwise  would  not  at 
this  period  be  wrought,  or  would  be  performed  by  the  power-loom,  which  pro- 
duces clotlj  of  rather  a superior  quality.  In  this  district  but  scanty  aid  can  now 
be  derived  from  tbe  poor  rate,  the  lay  payers  having  themselves  become  generally 
paupers,  and  tbe  diminution  of  tbe  fun^  of  the  committee  will  gradually  put  an 
end  to  that  resource ; the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  must  therefore  be 
very  deplorable,  unless  some  means  are  devised  for  procuring  them  such  occupa- 
tion as  may  enable  them  to  earn  a subsistence.  It  appears  that  a portion  of  the 
calico  weavers  may,  by  a small  alteration  of  the  loom,  turn  to  weaving  muslins 
and  fanc^  goods ; but  this  can  only  be  to  a small  extent;  and  they  must,  by  this 
means,  either  reduce  the  wages,  or  dispossess  some  of  the  persons  at  present  occu- 
pied in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  The  case  of  these  persons,  therefore,  claims 
the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  country. 

2351.  Do  you  not  consider  the  surplus  population  arising  from  that  portion  of 
labour  which  is  deprived  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  power-looms,  that  part 
for  which  there  is  no  chance  of  any  improvement  hereafter? — -Certainly  ; those 
hand-loom  weavers  have  very  little  chance  of  ever  finding  employment  again, 
especially  those  who  are  resident  in  the  distant  townships;  those  in  large  town.s 
will  in  the  course  of  time  find  partial  work.  I found  on  inquiry  a sort  of  loom 
had  been  lately  invented,  by  which  hand-weavers  can  in  some  measure  com- 
pete with  the  power-loom.  Tliese  looms  possess  some  little  improvement  on  the 
common  loom  ; but  they  do  not  exist  to  any  great  extent,  nor  can  they,  I believe, 
compete  successfully  with  the  power-loom. 

2352.  Within  how  short  a time  do  you  think  the  Manufacturers  Relief  Com- 
mittee, by  their  local  correspondence,  could  obtain  a list  of  persons,  from  the 
manutacturiog  districts  of  Lancashire,  willing  tu  engage  in  an  immediate  plan  of 
emigration? — Within  a very  short  period;  some  of  our  local  committees  will 
answer  instantly,  others  will  take  mure  time  ; within  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  I 
should  think. 

2353.  Were  you  not  sent  into  Lancashire  by  the  Committee? — Yes,  at  three 
periods. 

2354.  Did  you  travel  about  tliat  country  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion?— Yes. 

2355-  Were  you  in  the  company  of  gentlemen  likely  to  give  you  good  in- 
formatiou? — Frequently  in  the  company  of  persons  able  to  give  information  on  the 
subjects  interesting  to  the  Committee. 

2356.  Who  accompanied  you  ? — Mr.  M'Adam,  iu  the  last  tour  I made  through 
the  country. 

2357.  How  long  were  you  in  the  country  ? — Three  weeks  or  more,  the  first  time ; 
about  tlie  same  period  the  second,  and  a month  making  the  last  tour. 

23.58.  Did  not  you  obtain  a great  deal  of  information,  which  you  afterwards 
gave  to  the  Committee?— Yes,  on  my  return  I made  reports  regularly  to  the 
Committee. 

2359'  These  were  tlie  basis,  iu  a degree,  for  future  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee?— In  a great  measure. 

2360.  The  committees  which  you  acted  with  in  the  country,  iu  co-operation 
with  the  London  Committee,  have  done  their  duty  very  well?— They  have,  very 
efficieutly. 

2361.  Would  tliey  not  be  the  best  means  tiirougli  which  either  any  plan  of 
emigration,  or  any  plan  oi  relief,  could  be  devised? — ^TTiey  would  obtain  the  desired 
information  for  us,  I have  no  doubt,  instantly. 

2362.  Ihe  Committee  in  London  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  co-operation?— Perfectly  so. 

23^3-  Uid  you,  when  you  were  in  the  country,  ever  hear  any  anxiety  expres.scd 
upon  the  subject  of  emigration  ? — Not  in  the  couiitrv  : but  since  I returned  from 
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the  country  we  have  had  communications  ; within  a few  days  I had  bad  on  inter- 
view witlJ  a gentleman,  who  stated  there  were  fifty  families  in  liis  neighbourhood, 
who  were  wishing  for  the  means  of  emigrating. 

2364.  Did  you  not  find  in  the  townships  you  visited,  intelligent  men  who  had 
formed  themselves  into  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  wants  ot 
the  poor  and  providing  relief? — I met  with  many,  intelligent  and  active,  most 
anxious  to  render  tlieir  assistance. 

2365.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  parishes,  merely  from  calculation  of  theii 
interests,  would  be  disposed  to  contribute  towards  affording  the  means  of  emigre 
tion  to  many  of  the  poor? — I should  think  it  very  likely  that  they  would,  for  we 
have  made  terms  with  parishes  where  we  employed  persons  on  the  road,  by 
which  they  readily  agreed  to  furnish  a certain  quota  of  the  men’s  vreges  in  aid  ot 
our  fund. 

3366.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  an  unemployed  family,  a man,  his 
wife,  and  three  children,  costs  a parish  in  Lancashire? — Eighteen  pence  per  head 
per  week,  one  with  the  other,  is  a usual  allowance. 

2367.  If  the  sanction  of  Parliament  were  obtained  for  the  removal  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  families  from  different  districts  to  which  you  have  alluded,  do 
you  conceive  the  committees  in  the  country  connected  witli  the  Relief  Committee 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  making  the  necessary  selection  ? — I think  the  subject 
is  not  sufficiendy  known  in  the  country ; the  local  committees  would  have  the 
means  of  making  the  wishes  of  this  Committee  known,  and  of  selecting  proper 
persons. 

2368.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood,  that  emigration  is  not  a subject  at  present 
sufficiendy  considered,  to  enable  the  London  Committee  to  act? — My  answer 
referred  to  the  information  possessed  at  present  by  the  persons  in  the  country. 

2369.  Though  the  subject  may  not  be  sufficiendy  understood  to  induce  all 
those  who,  under  a better  understanding,  might  be  ready  to  go,  still  do  you  think 
that  the  London  Committee  would  have  any  difficulty  in  selecting  a sufficient 
number  of  objects  upon  whom  the  money  might  be  expended? — I think  not, 
through  the  channel  1 have  named  ; the  haud-Ioom  weavers  are  still  in  the  greatest 
distress;  and  I presume  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  a sufficient 
number  of  persons  to  go  from  certain  places,  without  loss  of  time.  I would  name 
distant  parishes  as  the  proper  places,  rather  than  large  towns,  where  the  population, 
if  removed,  are  in  some  degree  helpless;  but  in  country  hamlets  they  are  partly 
inured  to  agricultural  labour,  the  weavers  being  also  occupiers  of  land. 

2370.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  present  state  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  of  removing  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  families  ?— By  lessen- 
ing die  competition,  there  would  be  more  labour  for  those  who  remain,  and  better 
wages  would  of  course  be  obtained;  the  condition  of  both  would  be  very  con- 
siderably bettered,  as  those  removed  would  be  also  provided  for.  The  parishes 
would  aJso  benefit  by  this  measure,  as  the  poor  rates  would  also  be  materially 
diminished. 

2371.  Do  you  apprehend",  in  the  present  state  of  employment  of  those  districts, 
such  a removal  would  tend  to  restore  a sufficiency  of  employment  to  the  persons 
who  remain? — It  would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  many  distressed  raaiiu- 
factnrers. 

2372.  You  speak  from  your  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  the  district  ? — 
I do. 

2373.  Upon  your  estimate  of  eighteen  pence  a head,  a family  of  five  persons 
out  of  employment  would  cost  the  parish  somewhere  about  twenty  pounds  a year ; 
do  not  you  think  that  any  parish  would  pay  one  year’s  expense  of  such  a‘  family, 
to  get  rid  of  them  altogether  ? — It  would  certainly  be  their  interest  to  do  so. 

2374.  Would  certainly  be  their  interest  to  get  rid  of  an  incumbrance  at  one 
year’s  purchase  ? — I apprehend  they  would  see  such  an  advantage. 

2375.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  a great  number  of  Irish  settled 
in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrewshire  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question  pre- 
cisely ; the  number  of  I rish  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  I could  give, 
but  not  in  Scotland  ; we  have  not  a return  from  Scotland,  of  the  number  of  Irish 
settled  there. 

2376.  You  have  been  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England? — 
Yes,  but  not  in  Scotland. 

2377-  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  might  be  any  means  of  preventing  such 
an  accumulation  of  population  in  that  district? — Removing  them  seems  to  be  the 
most  obvious  remedy. 
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237S.  Ilf  QOt  the  expense  of  removal  so  great  sometimes,  as  to  make  it  rather  a 
matter  of  expediency  to  endeavour  to  support  them  ? — A question  as  to  the  expe. 
dicncy  of  removing  the  Irish  from  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  came  before  the  Re- 
lief Committee ; the  first  intention  of  the  landowners  was  to  get  rid  of  the  super- 
abundant population,  but  in  consequence  of  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  distress 
which  would  be  consequent  upon  that  measure,  we  made  a stipulation  that  they 
should  be  relieved  on  the  spot,  aud  their  removal  not  attempted  for  the  present. 

2379.  In  consequence  of  this  wish,  they  were  not  removed  ? — They  were  not ; 
we  wished  them  to  remain,  in  the  hope  that  the  trade  would  revive,  and,  the 
manufacturers  being  still  on  the  spot,  business  might  commence  without  loss  of 
time. 

2380.  Do  you  tliink  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  select  proper  persons  from 
those  wishing  to  emigrate ; would  not  the  parishes  be  desirous  of  getting  rid  of 
those  least  capable  of  supporting  themselves  by  their  own  labour  1 am  not  suf- 
ficiently informed  on  the  subject,  but  that  appears  likely  to  be  the  wish  they  would 
form. 

Captain  Henry  William  Scott,  R.  N.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

2381.  YOU  are  in  the  Royal  Navy? — I am. 

2382^  Have  you  resided  any  time  in  Nova  Scotia.^ — About  seven  or  eight 
■ J years. 

23S3.  In  what  situation  were  you  there? — I was  living  there  as  a private  gentle- 
man since  the  peace,  but  occasionally  employed  as  a surveyor ; I was  Assistant 
Surveyor  Genem  of  the  province,  a part  of  the  time. 

2384.  You  assisted  in  the  surveying  a part  of  the  crown  lands  in  Nova  Scotia? — 
I did. 

3385.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  there  is  at  present  any  con- 
siderable quanti^  of  crown  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  fit  for  settlements? — 1 cannot 
state  the  quantity,  but  I can  state  pretty  confidently  that  there  is  a large  quantity 
in  Nova  Scotia.  I have  not  been  there  these  three  years ; but  about  three  or  four 
yearn  ago,  I surveyed  through  an  extensive  district  of  land,  which  I should  imagine 
can  be  settled  to  a very  great  extent. 

2386.  At  what  distance  from  the  sea  ? — Not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  .sea 
coast. 

2387.  With  easy  communications  ? — Yes. 

2388.  And  good  land  ? — Yes,  very  good  land. 

2389.  What  do  you  mean  by  a large  district,  to  what  extent? — An  hundred 
miles  in  length,  by  probably  ten  or  twelve  in  width  in  one  direction,  and  two  in 
another  perhaps. 

2390.  For  what  purposes  were  th^  surveyed  by  government? — I was  employed 
by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  afterwards  Sir  James  Kemp,  who  is  Governor  now,  in 
dividing  the  provinces  into  counties  and  townships;  and  in  doing  that  I was 
also  commanded  to  lay  out  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  emigrants  upon 
those  lands. 

2391.  Have  any  portion  of  those  lands  been  since  located? — Yes,  one  very 
laige  setdement  has  been  formed,  called  die  Dalhousie  Setdement,  which  has 
turned  out  very  well  indeed. 

2392.  Upon  what  terms  were  they  located? — They  had  to  furnish  money  for 
paying  for  the  grants.  They  famished  their  own  funds. 

2393.  They  were  voluntary  emigrants?— Yes. 

2394.  From  Scotland,  or  from  England? — Principally  from  Scodand.  Therewas 
nothing  furnished  to  them  upon  those  setdements,  they  came  out  with  a litde 
property. 

2395'  Were  they  charged  with  any  fees  imon  the  land  ? — Yes. 

2396.  Can  you  state  to  what  amount? — For  an  hundred  acres,  I think  the  fees 
in  the  cheapest  way,  (for  there  were  two  ways  of  doing  it,)  if  a man  took  out  bis 
grant  for  an  hundred  acres,  he  paid  possibly  more  than  joining  widi  others 
perhaps  in  die  usual  way ; five  or  six  pounds  would  be  the  expense  of  obtaining 
a grant  of  an  hundred  acres  of  land ; there  is  the  surveying  of  it,  together  with 
the  fees  of  office. 

2397.  Is  there  any  reservation  of  quit-rent?— No,  none  in  Nova  Scotia. 

2398.  As  soon  as  the  land  was  surveyed  the  grant  was  given  in  fee-simple? 

Yes,  liable  to  escheat  on  the  noncompliance  with  the  terms  of  the  grant,  which 
are,  that  in  a given  time  certain  proportions  of  the  whole  must  be  cultivated. 
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3399*  number  of  acres  4id  each  settler  get  ? — Generally  about  an 

hundred;  I think  it  has  been  lessened  of  late  years.  Theyused  togive.<;ooacr&s, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

3400.  Are  they  sowed  oloae  to  each-other?— There  is  generally  an  intermiasion, 
not  at  all  dose,  that  wsis  never  studied,  it  was  never  made  a matter  of  study ; a 
road  was  generally  made  in  die  first  instance  on  a line  of  country,  and  roads  fed 
oif  on  each  side  of  it. 

2401.  Would  itnot  very  much  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  settlers, 
tliat  their  settlements  should  be  contiguous,  that  there  should  not  be  an  inter- 
mission of  tiie  settlements? — ^Thdr  abode*  were  generally  contiguous;  the  hundred 
acres  of  the  one  abutted  on  the  other. 

2402.  When  were  those  settlements  made  ? — About  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

2403.  In  what  condition  are  the  individuals  now? — Report  speaks  fairly ; I have 
not  been  to  see  them  myself  at  those  settlements. 

2404.  You  have  not  heard  any  complaints  of  their  situation  ? — No. 

2405.  Supposing  they  had  made  any  agreement  for  repayment,  would  they  be 
at  present  in  a condition  to  pay  any  thing  ? — 1 have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I 
know  instances,  not  with  regard*  to  public  Sands,  but  to  the  sale  of  private  lands, 
in  which  the  settler  has  been  enabled  to  pay  a rent  easily,  after  five  or  six  years, 
without  any  difiiculty. 

2406.  What  time  do  you  think  they  could  pay,  without  material  inconvenience  ? 
— It  depends  so  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  facility  to  market,  and  other 
tilings,  I can  hardly  state  the  particular  time.  I can  state  an  instance  of  a settler, 
who  came  out  wLtliout  a farthing,  going  on  a piece  of  private  land  belonging  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  five  pounds  for  an  hundred  acres,  but  he 
did  not.  The  owner  of  the  land  held  the  grant  till  he  should  pay  this  sum  of 
money,  as  he  could  have  paid  it  easily  in  the  third  year ; it  was  the  purchase  of 
an  hundred  acres.  The  owner  of  the  land  had,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
a considerable  district,  and  he  laid  it  out  in  hundred-acre  lots,  payable  in  a given 
time.  And  I know  another  instance  of  one  of  those  persons  who  was  remiss  in 
making  his  pa3nnent,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  determined  on  seizing  on  the 
property  after  six  years;  the  mau  did  not  pay  in  six  years;  but  when  he  came 
to  value  the  property  for  which  the  man  was  to  pay,  it  was  valued  at  500/.  on  the 
hundred  acres. 

2407.  At  how  much  did  he  originally  sell  the  1 00  acres  ? — Five  pounds ; it  was 
probably  worth  more,  for  it  was  in  a very  fine  part  of  the  province ; and  the  owner 
of  the  land  looked  to  his  reserve;  he  sold  out  part  of  the  land,  and  the  remu- 
neration he  looked  to  was  from  the  increased  value  of  the  reserves  in  the  in- 
termediate 100  acres.  These  reserved  lote  are  now  turning  out  to  be  very 
valuable. 

2408.  What  is  considered  in  that  country  the  average  price  of  land  per  acre 
uncleared  r — It  scarcely  has  any  general  price  affixed  to  it ; the  value  of  the  grant, 
and  the  expense  attending  it  and  getting  it  clear,  regulate  the  price. 

3409.  Do  you  understand  that  in  Nova  Scotia,  any  person  asking  for  a grant 
and  paying  the  fees,  and  promising  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  settlement, 
can  get  a grant  of  land  from  government? — Yes,  certainly. 

,2410.  Any  number  of  {jersons,  on  going  out  from  England,  on  applying  to  the 
Governor  m Nova  Scotia,  could  get  located  on  the  lana? — Yes,  on  the  payment 
of  the  fees. 

2411.  To  any  given  extent,  as  to  number? — Yes,  I should  imagine  so,  to  the 
extent  of  ungranted  land ; there  is  no  other  limitation  as  to  number,  provided  they 
are  British  subjects. 

2412.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  means  of  providing  them  with  good 
land.s?— None,  c.xcept  those  mentioned;  and  there  are  very  large  districts  of 
unappropriated  land  in  Nova  Scotia. 

2413.  Can  you  state  how  many  have  been  so  located  within  the  last  few 
years? — No,  I cannot. 

2414.  Have  as  many  as  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  been  located  ? — I cannot 
say. 

2415.  Where  do  they  generally  land  ? — At  Halifax. 

2416.  How  far  have  they  to  go  to  re^h 'their  lands? — Some  an  hundred  or  an 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  if  they  go  to  Picton ; that  is  another  point  for  their 
landing;  it  is  in  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence. 
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2417.  Of  how  many  people  does  the  DalUousie  settlement  consist? — The  first 
settlement  was  about  three  hundred,  but  they  have  increased  very  wonderfully 
since  by  their  own  natural  increase. 

2418.  Has  there  been  further  emigration  there? — Yes,  there  has  been,  1 cannot 
state  the  extent  of  it  They  were  principally  Scotch,  and  as  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  comfortably  there,  they  added  to  their  number  by  inducing  their  Iriends 
in  Scotland  to  come  out  to  them. 

2419.  What  class  of  persons  were  Iheyc — Labouring  farmers,  but  tlrere  were 
some  weavers  among  them. 

2420.  Do  you  know  from  what  part  of  Scotland  Uiey  came  ? — I do  not 

242  J . Can  you  give  tlie  Committee  any  idea  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  labour  enrployed  upon  it, 
taking  it  to  be  in  a good  situation? — I should  certainly  say  too/,  at  the  very 
least 

2422.  You  would  consider  a hundred  acres,  after  five  years  labour,  as  a sufficient 
security  for  3/.  a year? — Most  undoubtedly. 

2423.  Would  3 /.  a year  be  obtained  from  one  hundred  acres  of  land  with  greater 
facility,  if  it  were  taken  in  produce  than  in  money  ? — Yes,  I think  it  w’ould. 

2424.  Do  you  think  that  a settler,  having  been  five  years  upon  a hundred  acre.s 
of  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  an  ordinary  case,  would  have  any  difficully  in  paying 
annually  3 /.  worth  of  produce,  if  be  were  allowed  to  redeem  his  laud  at  twenty 
years  purchase  ? — I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

2425.  Do  you  think  that  those  are  terras  which  would  be  willingly  submitted  to 
by  setUers,  which  could  be  easily  enforced,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  which  the 
land  would  be  a sufficient  security  ? — Yes. 

2426.  How  much  land  could  a good  settler,  with  a family,  clear  in  a year? — 
The  European  settler  could  scarcely  clear  his  laud  at  all ; the  quantity  of  land  they 
could  clear  would  greatly  depend  upon  their  funds.  An  English  labourer,  going 
out  to  America,  is  as  helpless  as  a child  in  the  woods,  in  comparison  with  tlie  ohl 
settler ; he  is  obliged  to  employ  the  labourers  of  the  country  to  clear  it  for  him ; 
his  ability  therefore  would  depend  upon  his  capability  to  hire  tlie  people  of  the 
country  to  do  it. 

2427.  When  you  say  that  a hundred  acres,  after  five  years  possession,  would 
be  worth  100  you  mean,  that  the  person  so  settled  must  pay  during  that  time  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  labour  of  persons  in  the  country  ? — I think  that  after 
having  hired  people  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  two  or  three  acres,  which  would 
be  sufficient  for  two  years,  by  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  would  himself 
become  an  axe  man,  for  that  is  the  great  difficulty,  and  then  that  would  render 
unnecessary  any  further  hiring  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  more  land ; it  is  merely 
at  the  beginning  be  would  fiud  it  necessary  to  hire. 

2428.  At  what  period  of  the  year  was  this  Dalhousie  settlement  formed  ? — In 
the  autumn. 

24S9.  How  did  they  provide  themselves  with  food  for  the  first  few  months? — 
They  purchased  it  at  a cheap  rate. 

24.30.  What  amount  of  money  do  you  suppose  they  took  with  them,  on  the 
average? — I cannot  positively  state  that. 

2431.  Do  you  think  they  had  \ol.  a piece? — Yes,  certainly. 

2432.  Twenty  ? — It  is  a sort  of  guess ; they  came  out  with  a very  small  sum, 
and  they  lived  on  fish  and  oatmeal,  which  are  bought  cheap. 

2433.  You  think  they  had  more  than  10/.  a piece,  when  they  came  out? — 
1 think  it  most  probable  they  had. 

2434.  Could  they  always  hire  pciBons  to  assist  them  in  clearing  the  land? — 
Yes,  always. 

2435.  If  a great  number  went  out  at  once,  would  they  not  find  a difficulty  ?— 
I think  not,  labourers  come  from  the  States. 

. 2436.  Do  you  know  the  state  of  the  land  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  emi- 
grants?— It  is  covered  with  large  timber. 

2437.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  emigration,  will  you  slate  how  you 
think  a body  of  two  or  three  thousand  weavers  from  England  or  Scotland,  carried 
over  to  Nova  Scotia,  would  be  able  to  make  their  living?— I should  not  imagine 
that  tlie  habits  of  weavers  would  fit  them  very  well  for  an  agricultural  people. 

2438.  What  growth  of  timber  is  upon  this  land  ? — A mixture  of  beech,  birch, 
maple,  cypress,  and  piuc. 

2439.  Th'^y 
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2439’  They  are  maple  and  beech  lands,  are  they  not ; not  oak  ? — There  is  very 
little  oak ; tliere  is  one  district  of  oak,  which  is  a very  thriving  settlement 
indeed. 

2440.  Do  not  you  consider  the  oak  lands  the  best  for  settlements? — No;  we 
think  the  mixed  wood  best  for  settlers,  where  there  is  a mixture  of  what  they  call 
in  that  country,  hard  and  soft  wood ; where  there  is  a mixture  of  the  pine  and 
beech  with  the  others. 

2441.  Immediate  clearing  is  more  difficult  for  die  earlier  settlers  where  there 
is  a mixture,  is  it  not? — No;  there  is  not  much  difference,  I think,  in  the  expense 
of  clearing. 

2442.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  New  Brunswick? — A litde;  I have  been 
living  there  two  years. 

2443.  Have  you  been  up  the  river  St.  John  ? —I  have. 

2444.  Is  there  much  unsettled  land  in  that  province  r — A great  deal,  very  large 
tracts  indeed. 

2445.  And  good  land? — Not  so  good  as  in  Nova  Scotia;  it  is  generally  covered 
by  pine  timber,  and  that  is  not  an  indication  of  the  best  soil. 

2440.  What  part  of  those  provinces  should  you  think  best  suited  for  emigration, 
on  a considerable  scale? — There  are  tracts  all  over  the  province,  which  are  sdl  good, 

I think;  I cannot  specify  any  particular  place ; there  is  a laige  tract  of  country 
between  the  sources  of  the  St.  John’s  river  on  the  one  band,  and  the  sources  of 
the  Miramichi,  which  opens  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy ; there  is  a great  tract  of  land 
quite  fit  for  settlement. 

2447.  Are  there  any  large  masses  of  land,  which  have  been  granted  to  persons 
without  any  obligation  to  settlement  ? — I know  tliere  are  in  both  provinces ; and 
that  has  been  a very  great  injury  to  the  settlement  of  the  provinces. 

2448.  Were  they  not  in  many  cases  granted  under  engagements  for  settlements, 
which  have  not  been  fulfilled? — Yes,  ail  those  lands  are  liable  to  escheat;  but 
government  have  been  disposed  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  some  persons  owning 
Uiem,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

2441).  Have  government  given  any  intimation  to  the  grantees,  that  unless 
they  proceed  to  settle  them,  the  conditions  of  the  grant  will  be  enforced  ?— 
Certainly. 

2450.  Is  the  surveying  department  on  a considerable  scale  in  those  provinces? 
— Yes,  there  is  a surveyor  general,  who,  with  assistants,  has  surveyed  all  over  the 
pro^^nce,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  lands  for  the  settlers ; and  there  is  a 
register  kept  of  all  the  locations,  and  a map,  in  the  surveyor  general’s  office,  of 
the  grants. 

2451.  Suppose  in  llie  present  year  three  or  four  hundred  settlers  were  sent  out 
to  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  they  could  be  located?— I have  no  doubt  of 
it,  if  they  were  sent  out  not  too  late  in  the  fall  ; the  chopping  is  generally  done 
before  the  snow,  and  the  building  of  house»  is  done  to  most  advantage  in  the 
autumn,  before  the  snow  falls. 

245  a.  Do  the  people  of  the  colony  see  with  pleasure  the  arrival  of  new  emi- 
grants ? — Yes,  they  are  delighted  with  it.  The  greatest  drawback  upon  those 
colonies  is  the  want  of  a working  population ; wages  are  very  high  in  conse* 
quence  of  that. 

24.53.  Do  not  you  think  the  colonies  would  be  very  much  strengthened,  as  to 
their  political  existence,  by  increasing  their  internal  population  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

2454.  In  the  districts  you  have  mentioned  to  have  been  surveyed  by  the 
surveyor  general,  is  it  tlie  practice  in  his  department  to  make  roads  where  new 
settlers  are  expected  to  come  ? — Not  in  every  instance. 

24,55.  Would  it  be  very  useful  to  the  settlers,  if  roads  were  made  previously 
to  their  arrival  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

2456.  Would  that  g;ive  much  employment  to  persons  in  the  different  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia  ? — Yes,  most  undoubtedly ; it  is  the  most  important  step  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

2457.  Would  it  add  to  tlie  value  of  the  allotments,  if  the  roads  were  made? — 
Very  much. 

24,58.  Do  you  conceive  that  would  be  a beneficial  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  government  ? — No  doubt  of  it;  but  the  provinces  always  do  it;  it  is  done  out 
of  die  provincial  funds ; the  roads  are  always  made  as  a matter  of  course. 
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2459.  opioioD  as  to  number  of  men  wko  could  find  em- 
ployment in  that  province  as  labourers,  if  they  were  to  go  out?— I should  say 
any  number,  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  unlocated  land. 

2460.  Do  you  think  a thousand  could  find  employment  as  mere  labourers  ? — 
Ves,  or  a greater  number. 

2461.  You  have  stated  in  a former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  employ  a hired  labourer  at  the  beginning  of  the  settlement ; sup- 
posing an  emigration  of  agricultural  labourers  from  England,  or  persons  mode- 
rately skilled  in  agricultural  labour,  to  be  furnished  with  a year  or  a year  and  a half's 
provisions,  do  you  think  that  though  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  axe,  they  would 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  ? — 1 think  that 
if  government  were  to  give  them  two  years  provisions,  they  would  be  able  to  do 
it  after  that  on  their  own  land. 

2462.  When  you  stated  that  settlers  would  be  able  at  the  end  of  five  years  to 
pay  3/.  for  their  allotments,  did  you  contemplate  the  sort  of  settlers  who  have 
gone  there  hitherto? — 1 speak  particularly  of  Scotch  settlers,  who  are  the  best  and 
most  industrious. 

2463.  Do  you  contemplate  persons  who  have  no  capital,  or  persons  who  have 
a capital? — Persons  who  have  no  capital,  or  very  little,  as  1 have  already  stated. 

24f>4.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  three  thousand  paupers  were  sent  out  well  pro- 
vided, and  were  tolerably  skilled  in  ordinary  agricultoral  labour,  they  would  be 
enabled  at  the  end  of  five  years  to  pay  3 a year  for  their  land  ? — Y es ; when 
I say  they  have  no  capital,  1 suppose  them  to  be  supplied  for  two  yearn  with 
provisions,  that  government  put  them  down  under  that  supposition  ; I have  no 
doubt  they  would  be  enabled,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  pay  3/. 

2465.  What  would  be  the  value  of  those  two  years  provisions  for  a man,  bis 
wife,  and  three  children? — Twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  a year;  and  they  will 
require  seeds  and  implements  of  husbandry. 

2466.  Do  you  conceive  there  would  be  greater  facility  in  emigrants  from  Nova 
Scotia  going  to  the  United  States,  than  from  Canada? — The  facilities  are  quite 
numerous  enough  in  Nova  Scotia ; I have  never  been  in  Canada. 

2467.  Do  you  think  that  a great  number  of  emigrants  v?ho  have  gone  to  Nova 
Scotia,  have  gone  over  to  the  United  States? — The  greater  number  have  gone. 

2468.  When  you  speak  of  emigrants,  you  do  not  mean  those  who  have  been 
settled  on  lands  in  Nova  Scotia? — No,  I mean  the  emigrant  who  has  been  landed 
there,  and  felt  bis  way  afterwards  to  the  United  States  soon  after  his  landing. 

1469.  That  observation  would  not  apply  to  any  class  of  emigrants  settled  on 
land,  leaving  that  to  go  to  the  United  States  ? — -No,  I think  certainly  not. 
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THIRD 

REPORT. 


the  select  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Subject  of 

Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  whom  the  Report  of 
the  last  Session,  and  the  several  Petitions  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  House,  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  on  the  same 
subject,  were  referred ; and  who  were  empowered  to  report  their 
Observations  and  Opinion  thereupon,  together  with  the  Minutes  ot 

Evidence  taken  before  them  from  time  to  time,  to  the  House ; 

Have  further  considered  the  Matters  to  them  referred  ; and  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  REPORT : 


Your  committee  having  brought  their  inquiry  into  the  general  subject  of 
Emioration  to  a close,  have  die  satisfaction  to  present  to  the  House  a 
general  and  final  Report.  There  have  been  already  laid  before  the  House 
three  successive  Reports  on  this  subject : tlie  first  at  the  close  of  the  Session 
of  1826,  by  the  former  Committee;  the  two  others  by  Your  Committee,  In  the 
course  of  the  present  Session.  These  two  last  have  been  Special  Reports,  and 
relate  to  incidental  points. 

The  First  being  of  a more  general  nature,  was  limited  to  the  record  of  certain 
facts  and  principles,  which,  upon  a careful  re-examination,  Your  Committee 
are  j>repared  conclusively  to  confirm  and  support.  It  recorded  the  existence 
of  a redundancy  of  Population  in  extensive  districts  of  Ireland,  and  in  certain 
districts  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  limited  the  meaning  of  the  term  redun- 
dancy to  a supply  of  able-bodied  and  active  Labourers  with  their  families,  for 
whose  labour  there  was  no  effective  demand.  It  maintained,  that  the  effect 
of  this  redundancy  was  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labour  below  their  proper  level, 
by  which  much  destitution  and  misery  were  produced  in  particular  places, 
deteriorating  the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes ; and  that  tlie 
labourer,  for  whose  services  no  real  demand  exists,  consumes  more  than  he 
produces,  and  consequently  adds  nothing  to  the  general  annual  production,  but 
so  far  tends  to  diminish  the  national  wealth.  It  contrasted  the  general  effects 
of  a redundant  population  in  England,  where  it  is  supported  by  a parochial 
rate,  with  the  result  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  dependent  for  support  on  the  pre- 
carious funds  of  charity,  or  at  times  on  the  more  dangerous  resources  of 
plunder  and  spoliation.  It  recorded,  that  this  redundancy  was  found  practically 
to  repress  the  industry,  and  even  sometimes  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
country,  creating  mendicancy,  outrage,  and  diminution  of  occupation,  with 
every  attribute  of  excessive  pauperism.  It  adverted  to  the  immediate  effect 
of  a practice,  now  in  active  operation,  of  clearing  estates  by  the  removal 
of  a redundaut  pauper  population,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  such  estates 
under  improved  management  in  the  hands  of  a few  substantial  tenants,  and  to 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  clearing,  in  all  cases,  where  no  measures 
were  taken  to  provide  for  the  ejected  parties  ; and  it  pointed  out  the  manner 
in  which  a judicious  system  of  Emigration  was  calculated  to  effect  such 
provision. 
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It  laid  down  the  principle,  that  neither  parishes  in  England,  nor  Scotland, 
nor  districts  or  proprietors  of  lands  in  Ireland,  could  be  expected  to  contribute 
for  purposes  of  Emigration,  unless  it  could  be  demonstrably  shown  that  their 
interests,  both  general  and  pecuniary,  would  be  benefited ; and  the  Report 
anticipated  tlie  certainly  of  such  demonstration.  It  considered  the  evidence  on 
the  state  of  Ireland  to  have  established  the  important  fact,  that  although  no 
direct  levy  for  the  support  of  the  poor  takes  place  in  that  country,  a burden  is 
yet  imposed  upon  it  for  their  relief,  which,  though  not  legally  assessed,  is  not 
the  less  a practical  grievance,  and  a subtraction  from  national  and  individual 
resources. 

It  objected  in  the  strongest  manner  to  any  system  of  Emigration  supported 
by  public  assistance,  which  was  not  essentially  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
Emigrants,  or  which  did  not  propose  to  remove  that  part  of  the  community, 
who,  being  in  the  possession  of  health  and  strength,  were  notwithstanding  in 
a state  of  permanent  pauperism. 

, It  recorded  generally,  that  in  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  there 
were  tracts  of  unappropriated  land,  of  the  most  fertile  quality,  capable  of 
receiving  and  subsisting  any  proportion  of  the  redundant  population  in  this 
country,  (of  the  nature  and  character  to  which  that  redundancy  had  been 
limited,)  for  whose  conveyance  to  those  colonies  means  could  be  at  any  tiiue 
found.  It  adverted  to  the  benefits  which  would  specially  accrue  to  the 
colonies  by  the  accession  of  such  population ; to  the  expense  at  which  Emi- 
gration, on  an  extended  scale,  might  be  carried  into  effect ; and  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  repayment  of  any  capital  advanced,  by  the  subsequent  contribution 
of  the  Emigrant.  It  adverted  to  the  market  for  the  increased  production  of  the 
colonies,  which  would  arise  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  each  successive 
series  of  Emigrants;  and  the  demand  for  the  manufactures  of  the  mother 
country,  which  would  accrue  at  a comparatively  later  period. 

Another  most  important  subject  of  consideratiou  in  that  Report  was,  the 
degree  of  probability  of  any  temporary  vacuum  being  filled  up  which  might  be 
produced  by  Emigration.  Such  collateral  measures,  both  of  a legislative 
and  practical  imture,  as  might  be  calculated  to  repress,  if  not  to  prevent  the 
replenishment  of  such  vacuum,  were  also  considered,  and  to  some  of  those 
measures  the  Report  specifically  referred.  An  object  also  of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  consideration  of  Emigration  as  a national  measure,  was  referred 
to  in  that  Report,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  a comparatively  small 
excess  of  population,  in  benefiting  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  remainder ; 
and  the  Report  finally  concluded  by  expressing  the  decided  conviction  of  the 
Committee,  that  its  circulation,  and  that  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  would  enable  any  future  Committee 
to  resume  the  subject  with  the  means  of  proposing  measures  sufficiently  definite 
to  justify  their  recommendation  of  them  to  the  House  for  its  adoption*. 

Your 


* The  advantages  that  may  be  expected  from  the  examination  of  the  Evidence  taken 
before  the  Emigration  Committee,  may  be  estimated  by  the  answers  which  Mr.  Wilson, 
a Roman  Catholic  land  proprietor,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  gave  to  two  questions  which 
were  put  to  him  during  his  second  examination  before  the  present  Committee.  Mr.  IF/feoH 
had  had  on  opportunity  of  reading,  in  the  short  interval  between  his  two  examinations, 
the  " Report  and  Evidence  of  the  first  Committee.”  The  queries  put  to  him  are  num- 
bered 3069  and  3070.  “ Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  gentry  have  had  an  opportunity 
••  of  giving  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  tbe  redundant  pojmlation  of  Ireland,  and 
“ its  removal,  so  as  to  consider  its  eliect  upon  their  interests ! 1 am  clearly  satisfied 

tliey 
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Your  Committee  have  thought  it  couveuient  and  useful  to  furnish  this  short 
analysis  of  the  First  Report,  inasmuch  as  the  confirmation,  wUhout  tvccption,  of 
the  principles  laid  down  therein,  after  the  more  extensive  and  elaborate  inquiries 
of  the  present  Committee,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  House  with  more  con- 
fidence than  if  there  had  been  any  material  variation  of  opinion. 

Your  Committee,  after  a most  careful  revision  of  the  Evidence,  and  after 
having  passed  and  repasscd  through  their  minds  the  complex  consideratitms 
which  are  involved  in  an  in(]uiry  into  so  extensive  and  unexamined  a subject, 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  evils  of  a superabundant  agricultural  pauper 
population,  for  whose  labour  no  adequate  demand  existe,  may  be,  if  not  re- 
moved, materially  palliated  by  a system  of  Emigration  on  an  extended  scale. 

They  are  also  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  for  the  separate  interests  of  Irdand, 
where  redundancy  is  proved  to  exist  in  a greater  degree,  but  for  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain^  and  for  tlie  general  advantage  of  the  whole  Empire,  that  such 
an  experiment  should  be  made.  They  earnestly  beg  to  impress  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House,  that  unless  an  early  diversion  be  provided  by  Emigra- 
tion to  check  the  increasing  irruption  of  the  pauper  population  of  Ireland, 
which  now  pours  itself  into  Scotland  and  England  with  alanniug  rapidity,  no 
other  result  can  be  contemplated,  tlian  the  permanent  deterioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  and  Scotch  labourer. 

Your  Committee  propose  to  class  the  results  of  their  inquiry  under 
separate  heads : — 

I.  — THE  State  of  the  Population  in  Ireland. 

II.  — ^THE  State  of  the  Population  in  England;  including  the  subject  of 

the  Poor  Rates,  and  the  distinction  between  an  Agricultural  and 
a Manufacturing  population  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Emigration. 

III.  — THE  State  of  the  Population  in  Scotland. 

IV.  — REMARKS  on  the  application  of  a system  of  Emigration  to  the  cir- 

cumstances of  the  three  countries. 

V. — ^THE  expediency  of  a pecuniary  Advance,  in  the  nature  of  a Loan,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  EmigratioD  : The  probability  of  repay- 
ment of  such  a loan,  and  the  inducements  which  the  Colonies  would 
have  to  facilitate  such  repayment : The  success  of  former  Emigrations, 
as  bearing  upon  the  probability  of  repayment. 

VL— BOARD  of  EMIGRATION. 

VII.  — THE  distinction  between  Emigration  and  Colonization,  and  a regulated 

and  an  unregulated  Emigration. 

VIII.  — CONCLUDING  OBSEav.\TxoNS  upon  the  advantages  of  a regulated 

Emigration,  both  to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  mother  Country. 


they  have  not;  and  I can  speak  of  my  own  case.  I had  certainly  given  die  state  of 
“ the  poor  in  Ireland  a great  deal  of  consideration;  but  1 never,  until  I came  before  this 
“ Committee,  gave  the  subject  of  Emigration  that  consideration  which  I have  done 
“ since ; not  one,  I should  think,  in  a hundred,  have  thought  upon  the  subject.” — “ Arc 
“ you  not  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  publication  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  this 
’*  Committee  will  naturally  draw  their  attention  to  the  subject,  to  see  how  their  pccu- 
*’  niary  interests  are  affected ; and  do  you  not  think  that  their  answers  mast  be  qualified 
“ according  to  the  consideration  given  by  them  to  the  subject?  No  doubt,  the  more 
“ they  consider  the  subject,  the  more  competent  they  will  be  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it; 

“ for  myself,  I view  it  in  a much  more  favourable  light  than  I did  the  last  time  I gave 
evidence  before  the  Committee.'' 

5r)»-  A 3 
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THIRD  REPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


L— IRELAND. 

THE  Committee  of  1826,  and  Your  present  Committee,  have  examined 
twenty-five  Witnesses  upon  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  labouring  Population 
in  Ireland.  Eight  of  those  witnesses  were  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
1826,  and  seventeen  before  the  present  Committee;  and  two  of  those  witnesses 
were  examined  before  both  Committees.  Those  witnesses  consisted  of  five 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  were  also  Members  of  Your  Committee;  eleven 
resident  in  Ireland,  including  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  three  Land  Agents, 
whom  the  Committee  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  from  their  being  acci- 
dentally present  at  Election  Committees,  and  Mr.  Nimmo,  a civil  engineer ; 
Mr.  Blake,  one  of  the  members  of  the  late  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  state 
of  Education  in  Ireland;  and  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus. 


Your  Committee,  while  they  refer  to  the  Evidence  itself,  as  well  for  the  minute 
details  of  facts,  as  to  prove  the  unanimous  feeling  entertained  by  all  tliese 
witnesses  as  to  the  enormous  evils  existing,  and  still  greater  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  unchecked  progress  of  Population,  may  be  allowed  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a few  observations  practically  connected  with  the  relief  to 
be  afforded  by  Emigration. 


QUESTIONS, 

2521, 

2552, 

2573. 

2574, 

3575- 


Your  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  extreme  wretched- 
ness of  a great  poilion  of  the  peasantry  in  many  pm-U  of  Ireland.  The  evidence 
which  has  been  produced  before  successive  Committees  of  the  House  cannot 
fail  to  have  made  a strong  impression  on  this  subject,  upon  those  Members  who 
have  not  themselves  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  circumstances ; and  whatever 
complicated  causes  may  have  led  to  this  state  of  things,  the  fact  is  undeniable, 
that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  that  excess  of  labour,  as  compared  with  any 
permanent  demand  for  it,  which  has  reduced  and  must  keep  down  the  labourer 
at  the  lowest  possible  amount  of  subsistence.  It  even  appears  in  evidence,  that 
private  individuals  have  frequently  employed  labourers  at  this  low  rate,  rather 
from  motives  of  charity  than  from  any  beneficial  interest  accruing  to  the  party 
employing  them ; and  upon  this  particular  point,  Your  Committee  beg  to  refer 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dixon,  a land  agent,  in  answer  to  the  Questions  num- 
bered in  the  margin.  The  House  are  aware  that  one  of  the  popular  modes  of 
treating  the  subject  of  Ireland  is  to  express  a wish  for  the  rapid  introduction  of 
capital  into  that  country.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  express  a general  pro- 
position of  this  nature,  but  Your  Committee  would  particularly  wish  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  that  the  evils  of  a population  furnishing  an 
excess  of  labour  above  the  demand  for  it,  contain  within  themselves  a seif- 
producing  and  self-aggravating  principle ; and  that  so  long  as  no  measures  are 
taken  to  restrain  them,  they  must  not  only  continue  to  exist  and  increase,  but 
by  their  very  existence  must  prevent  the  introduction  of  that  capital,  which,  if 
introduced,  would  diminish  tlie  redundancy,  by  establishing  a greater  equality 
between  the  supply  of  labour  and  the  effective  demand.  Under  the  present 
circumstances,  tire  opinion  entertained  of  the  insecurity  of  property  in  Ireland, 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  population,  must  operate  as  a most  effectual  dis- 
couragement to  the  introduction  of  capital;  that  is  to  say,  no  person  will  be 
disposed  to  establish  large  manufactories,  or  to  make  great  agricultural  im- 
provements, in  a country  which  has  been,  and  may  again  be  the  scene  of  insur- 
rectionary movements,  and  where  his  returns  (which  alone  can  insure  the  intro- 
duction of  capital)  may  consequently  be  affected  by  such  contingeucy. 


A reference  both  to  the  Evidence  taken  before  Your  Committee,  and  to  tlie 
Evidence  already  presented  to  Rarliument  by  tlie  Committee  appointed  to  con^ 

sidcr 
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sider  tlie  State  of  Ireland,  will  prove  that  many  of  the  raost  alarming  insurrec- 
tionary movements  have  either  originated  with  tenants  dispossessed  of  their 
farms,  or  have  been  materially  aggravated  in  their  extent  and  duration  by  the 
discontent  and  wretchedness  of  this  class  of  the  population ; and  it  must  be 
obvious,  that  so  long  as  the  population  remains  in  tliis  state,  it  must  at  all  times 
furnish  abundant  materials  to  be  worked  upon  by  turbulent  or  designing  indi- 
viduals at  any  period  of  temporary  discontent  The  evils  of  a redundant  popu- 
lation, witlj  all  the  incidental  consequences,  have  been  universally  felt  and 
acknowledged ; and  various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  their  partial 
relief. 


But  Your  Committee  cannot  but  express  their  opinion,  that  a more  effectual 
remedy  than  any  of  those  temporary  palliations  which  have  been  offered,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  removal,  by  Emigration,  of  that  excess  of  labour  by  which  the 
condition  of  the  whole  labouring  classes  is  deteriorated  and  degraded.  The 
question  of  Emigration,  as  connected  with  Ireland,  has  been  already  decided 
by  the  population  itself;  and  that  which  remains  for  the  Legislature  to  decide 
is,  to  what  points  the  Emigration  shall  be  directed,  whether  it  shall  be  turned 
to  the  improvement  of  the  North  American  colonies,  or  whether  it  shall  be  suf- 
fered and  encouraged  to  take  that  which  otherwise  will  be,  and  is,  its  inevitable 
course,  to  deluge  Great  Britain  with  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  gradually 
but  certainly  to  equalize  the  state  of  the  English  and  Irish  peasantry.  It  may 
not  be  superduous  to  state,  tliat  subscriptions  have  actually  been  entered  into 
for  this  very  purpose  of  promoting  Emigration  to  Great  Britain ; and  the  daily 
increasing  communication  between  the  two  shores  affords  a facility  for  the 
execution  of  this  system,  the  consequences  of  which  cannot  be  viewed  without 
alarm.  In  point  of  fact,  the  numbers  removing  from  Ireland  to  England  have 
infinitely  increased,  and  the  character  of  the  emig^ration  has  been  changed  from 
one  of  labourers  leaving  their  small  farms  and  cottages,  to  which  after  a tem- 
porary absence  they  were  in  the  habit  of  returning,  into  an  emigration  of 
vagrants,  who  have  neither  the  ties  of  home,  nor  the  hope  of  obtaining  pro- 
vision to  induce  them  to  go  back ; their  only  hope  is  to  obtain  in  England  the 
means  of  subsistence,  which  they  can  effect  in  no  other  way  than  by  displacing 
a certain  proportion  of  tlie  labouring  English  classes  in  consequence  of  their 
competition.  Dr.  Elmore,  an  English  medical  gentleman,  who  has  been  re- 
sident for  twenty  years  tn  the  south  of  Ireland,  states,  that  subscriptions  are  now 
actually  in  progress  for  removing  paupers  from  Ireland  to  England  (especially  to 
Manchester)  in  bodies  of  about  forty  each,  so  that  their  arrival  may  not  excite  any 
particular  jealousy.  The  details  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  his  evidence 
given  in  answer  to  the  Questions  numbered  in  the  margin.  And  in  the  Ap- 
pendix will  be  found  some  Returns  from  the  Mendicity  Society  in  London, 
showing  the  great  increase  of  Irish  paupers  upon  their  lists  during  the  present 
year,  as  compared  with  former  periods. 


Your  Committee  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  tl»e  House,  that  between 
countries  so  intimately  connected  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  two  different 
rates  of  wages,  and  two  different  conditions  of  the  labouring  population,  cannot 
permanently  co-exist.  One  of  two  results  appears  to  be  inevitable, — the  Irish 
population  must  be  raised  towards  the  standard  of  the  English,  or  the  English 
depressed  towards  that  of  the  Irish.  The  question,  whether  an  extensive  plan 
of  Emigration  shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted,  appears  to  Your  Committee  to 
resolve  itself  into  this  simple  point,  Whether  the  wheat-fed  population  of 
Great  Britain  shall  or  shall  not  be  supplanted  by  the  potatoe-fed  population  of 
Ireland ; whether  Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  tlie  condition  of  her  lower 
orders,  shall  or  shall  not  progressively,  become  what  Ireland  is  at  tire  present 
moment. 
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But  Your  Committee,  in  adverting  to  the  redundant  population  in  Ireland, 
cannot  but  press  upon  U»e  attention  of  the  House  the  condition  of  that  part  of  it 
(alluded  to  in  the  Report  oflast  year)  which,  under  the  present  circumstances,  is 
more  peculiarly  and  strictly  redundant,  and  to  a case  on  which  they  conceive  tliat 
Emigration  may  be  brought  to  bear  with  most  important  and  beneficial  results. 

Your  Committee  beg  to  refer  to  a late  Act  for  the  preventiou  of  under-tenancy 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  obstacles  wliicb  at  present  stand  in  the  way  of  its  effectual 
operation.  From  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  Irish  witnesses, 
it  appears  that  there  is  now  among  the  Landowners  in  Ireland,  a growing  con- 
viction (already  almost  universal)  of  the  mischief  of  the  system  of  an  under- 
tenantry,  and  of  the  excess  of  population  which  attends  it.  They  are  satisfied 
that  the  best  chance  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  people  is  the  removal  of  this  grievance,  by  the 
ejectment  of  that  excess  of  tenantry,  under  the  precautions  which  the  late  Act 
affords  against  its  recurrence.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  those  obviously 
the  most  crowded,  this  process  is  constantly  and  extensively  in  force,  checked 
only  in  some  cases  by  motives  of  humanity,  and  the  dread  of  immediate 
disturbance  of  the  peace.  The  miserable  beings,  thus  dislodged  from  their 
abodes,  find  themselves  without  resource  or  refuge.  They  first  make  an  attempt 
to  establish  themselves  on  the  next  estate,  upon  the  same  footing ; if  that  expe- 
dient fails,  with  the  trifling  pecuniary  means  derived  from  the  remission  of  their 
rents,  and  the  sale  of  the  stock  which  their  landlord  may  relinquish,  they  proceed 
to  the  nearest  bog,  or  to  a neighbouring  town ; the  little  money  acquired  by 
these  means  is  soon  spent,  employment  is  scarcely  to  be  obtmned,  and  the  most 
abject  existence  is  supported  by  the  assistance  of  the  establishments  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicity,  and  the  Government,  which  contributes  to  provide  funds 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  towns,  distress  accumulates  in  proportion  as  it  decreases 
in  the  country,  whilst  a population  of  vagrants  is  gathered  together  in  a state  of 
misery,  thereby  affording  materials  for  disorder  and  crime.  By  such  a popula- 
tion, the  rate  of  wages  also  is  generally  depressed,  the  means  of  obtaining  com- 
fortable maintenance  is  rendered  Impossible,  and  the  most  miserable  cabins  are 
multiplied,  on  the  bogs,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  great  towns.  The  ultimate 
consequences  appear  in  contagious  fever,  of  the  prevalence  of  which  an  illustra- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  within  the  city  of  Dublin  alone  (where  it  lias 
been  accurately  ascertained)  out  of  a population  of  two  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants, sixty  thousand  cases  have  passed  through  the  hospital  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year.  That  this  account  is  in  no  manner  overcharged,  Your  Committee 
have  only  to  refer  for  proof  to  the  forcible  and  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Irish 
witnesses^  from  whence  it  is  almost  wholly  drawn.  That  the  causes  which 
produced  this  state  of  things  are  in  a course  of  constant  progress,  as  there 
asserted,  can  hardly  be  questioned  ; and  in  respect  of  Ireland  alone,  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  may  ultimately  lead,  if  some  steps  be  not  taken  to  check 
or  correct  their  action,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  or  foresee. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Dixon  (referred  to  in  the  margin)  respecting  tlie  practical 
difficulty  of  landlords  in  Westmeath  effecting  the  ejectment  of  their  extra  or  sur- 
reptitious tenantry,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

From  that,  and  much  other  similar  evidence,  Your  Committee  are  convinced 
of  the  general  feeling  entertained  by  Irish  Proprietors,  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  diminishing  the  population  on  their  estates.  Your  Committee  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  this  feeling  is  strong  enough  to  induce  them,  in  many 
instances,  to  make  a pecuniary  contribution  towards  the  expense  of  Emigration  * ; 

and 


* Your  Committee  would  specially  refer  the  House  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leslie  Foster, 
upon  the  subject  of  giving  facilities  by  law  to  Irish  proprietors,  to  charge  their  estates  for 

the 
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and  Your  Committee  are  ftirther  of  opinion,  tliat  the  same  feeling  would  lead 
them  more  extensively  to  avail  themselves  (as  they  would  then  be  able  to  do) 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  already  alluded  to,  for  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  the  evil ; in  which  case  alone  the  removal  could  be  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  to  the  country.  If  an  Irish  proprietor  were  to  remove  500  persons, 
including  too  beads  of  families,  from  his  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
that  estate  into  larger  farms,  and  were  to  pull  down  the  1 00  cottages  in  which 
those  1 00  families  may  have  lived,  and  not  suffer  them  to  be  re-occupied,  no 
comparison  can  exist,  with  reference  to  the  advantages  of  Emigration,  between 
a supposed  state  of  things,  and  the  mere  abstraction  of  labourers  to  the  same 
amount,  whose  tenements  may  be  immediately  inhabited  by  a similar  class  of 
persons.  That  which  is  true  in  a single  instance,  is  equally  true  in  considering 
Emigration  as  a general  measure  in  Ireland.  It  will  be  impossible  to  show 
that  so  great  a ratio  of  increase  can  be  expected  to  take  place,  in  consequence 
of  tlxe  emigration  of  pauper  tenants,  as  would  have  taken  place  in  the  popula- 
tion that  might  liave  existed  in  Ireland,  had  they  not  been  removed  to  the 
Colonies.  Your  Committee,  however,  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  any 
legislative  provisions  should  be  made  to  prevent  by  law  the  re-occupation  of 
those  cottages,  or  to  enforce  their  destruction,  because  they  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  from  the  growing  opinion,  which  is  spreading  itself  among  the  whole  gentry 
of  Ireland,  that  the  principal  security  is  to  be  derived  for  their  not  being  again 
occupied  : if  it  were  not  for  this  growing  opinion,  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  proprietors,  in  the  best  understood  sense,  to  resist  all  collateral  circum- 
stances in  favour  of  the  excessive  growth  of  population,  Your  Committee  are 
aware  that  any  legislative  measures  of  a compulsory  nature  might  in  various 
ways  be  evaded.  With  tlicse  observations  Your  Committee  dismiss  this  part  of 
the  subject,  which  peculiarly  applies  to  tlie  circumstances  of  Ireland, 

They  would,  however,  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  the  Evidence 
at  large,  as  furnishing  very  detailed  and  valuable  information.  The  testimony 
which  was  uniformly  given  by  the  practical  witnesses,  who  appeared  before 
Your  Committee,  has  been  confirmed  in  the  most  absolute  manner  by  that  of 
Mr.  Malthus ; and  Your  Committee  cannot  but  express  their  satisfaction  at 
finding  that  the  experience  of  facts  is  thus  strengtliened  throughout  by  general 
reasoning  and  scientific  principles. 

Mr.  Malthus  was  asked,  whether  he  had  taken  into  consideration  what  may 
be  the  effect  of  the  continued  increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  upon  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  England  ? He  stated,  that,  in  his  opinion 
the  effect  will  be  most  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the  labonring  classes  in  England, 
because  there  will  be  a constant  and  increasing  emigration  from  Ireland  to 
England,  which  will  tend  to  lower  the  wages  of  labour  in  England,  and  to 
prevent  the  good  effects  arising  from  the  superior  prudence  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  this  country.  He  stated,  that  he  has  understood  that  in  the  western 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  particularly  in 
Manchester  and  Glasgow,  the  wages  of  labour  have  been  lowered  essentially 
by  thecoming  over  of  the  Irish  labourers ; which  opinion,  Your  Committee  beg 
to  observe,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  witnesses 
resident  in  those  districts.  Mr.  Malthus  is  of  opinion  that  this  emigration  will 

tend 


the  purpose  of  raising  a fund  for  the  Emigration  of  their  reduodant'tenantry ; and  to  the 
opinions  of  Irish  land  agents  of  the  advantages  which,  in  certain  cases,  would  arise  to 
the  proprietors  from  the  emigration  of  that  class  of  occupants. — V/de  Mr.  Dixon’s  Evi- 
vidence,  questions  2506,  2507,  2508,  2515,  3516,  fitc. 
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teed  materially  to  alter  the  habits  of  the  labouring  class  in  England — ^to  f(»ce 
them  into  tiie  habitual  consumption  of  a sort  of  food  inferior  to  that  to  which 
they  are  now  accustomed,  namely,  pototoes ; and  the  dai^er  of  the  use  of  the 
lowest  quality  of  food  is,  that  it  leaves  no  resoiirce  in  a period  of  scarcity; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  a population  habitually  living  on  wheat,  there  is  always 
the  resource  of  potatoes  to  compensate  for  the  failure  of  an  average  crop.  He 
is  also  of  opinion  that  it  will  necessarily  throw  a greater  number  of  the 
Eno-iish  labourers  upon  the  poor-rates,  inasmuch  as,  if  there  be  a redundancy 
of  labour  in  any  English  parish,  the  presence  of  Irish  labourers  universally 
seeking  for  employment  would  prevent  such  English  labour  from  being  ab- 
sorbed. He  stated,  that  he  was  satisfied  no  permanent  improvement  would 
take  place  in  the  case  of  the  English  poor,  if  a portion  of  them  were  removed 
by  emigration,  as  long  as  this  influx  of  Irish  labourers  into  England  continued 
without  a check.  Mr.  Malthus  stated,  that  unless  a change  took  place  in  the 
management  of  the  land  in  Ireland,  he  can  only  anticipate  an  increase  of 
poverty  and  misery ; and  that  such  change  cannot  take  place,  unless  sometliing 
Is  done  to  remove  the  people.  He  admitted,  that  if  the  people  increase  and 
continue  in  their  present  state,  there  can  be  little  prospect  of  any  greater  deg^ree 
of  tranquillity  and  security  in  that  country;  and  for  those  reasons,  be  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  particularly  expedient  to  attempt  to  introduce  emigration  on 
a large  scale  from  Irdand,  especially  as  he  understands  there  is  an  intention 
on  tlie  part  of  landlords  to  make  the  change  in  question  in  the  managpni^nt  of 
their  properties.  He  was  finally  asked,  “ What  is  your  opinion  of  the  capability 
“ of  Ireland  to  become  a very  rich  and  flourishing  country?”  he  answered, 
“ My  opinion  is,  that  it  has  very  great  capabilities ; that  it  might  be  every 
“ rich  and  a very  prosperous  country ; and  that  itmight  be  richer  in  proportion 
“ than  England,  from  Its  greater  natural  capabilities.” — “ Do  you  think  any 
“ one  circumstance  would  more  tend  to  accelerate  that  state  of  things,  than 
“ a judicious  system  of  emigration  put  into  force  in  that  country  ? I think 
“ that  a judicious  system  of  emigration  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  to 
“ accomplish  tliat  object” 

Very  important  evidence,  by  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  and  Mr.  Ninimo,  will  be 
found,  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Bog  lands  of  Ireland ; but  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  advantages  which  might  arise  from  such  an  application 
of  capital,  they  would  in  no  degree  supersede,  in  the  opinion  of  Your  Com- 
mittee, the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a contemporaneous  and  systematic 
principle  of  Emigration. 


II.— ENGLAND. 

FOUR  Witnesses  were  examined  by  the  Committee -of  1826,  respecting  the 
state  of  the  Pauper  Population  in  parts  of  England.  Your  Committee  have 
examined  on  this  subject,  during  the  present  Session,  twenty-two  witnesses, 
including  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Mr.  Ilyett,  who  belong  to  the  Committee 
for  the  relief  of  distressed  manufacturers ; Mr.  Burrell,  a member  of  Your 
Committee,  and  an  extmisive  proprietor  in  Sussex,  where  the  evils  of  a redun- 
dant population  appear  to  exist  in  a most  remarkable  degree ; and  several  landed 
proprietors,  clergymen,  manufacturers,  and  overseers  of  llie  poor.  Four  of 
these  witnesses  were  examined  with  a view  of  ascertaining  whether  tlie  Waste 
lands  aflbrd  an  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  die  pauper  population,  in- 
t>olving  the  certainty  of  a return ; and  their  evidence  has  not  impressed  Your 
Committee  with  the  opinion  that  such  would  be  the  result  It  Tvas  admitted, 
that  as  far  as  the  direct  expense  was  concerned,  die  location  of  the  poor  on  the 
$ waste 
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Traste  lands  at  hone  could  not  be  effected  upon  terms  equally  cheap-  as  those 
under  which  their  Emigration  might  he  effected.  Mr.  Malthus  also  U of 
opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  poor  lands  at  home,  undertaken  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  the  people,  would  end  necessarily  in  failure,  and  would 
radier  aggravate  than  diminish  the  difficulties  arising  from  over  population. 
It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  objections  equally  strong  exist  to  the 
employment  of  paupers  on  Public  Works  with  the  public  money,  in  cases  where 
such  works  would  not  have  been  xmdertaken  except  for  the  special  purpose  of 
thus  employing  the  population. 

The  counties  to  which  the  evidence  refers  are — Sussex,  Kent,  Cheshire, 
Northamptonshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Surrey^  Jliddlesex,  Lancashire,  Suffolk, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Cumberland.  The  overseere  of  various  English  parishes 
who  have  been  examined  before  Yonr  Committee  were  all  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  removal  of  a redundant  pauper  family  was  a solid  advantage  to  the 
parish,  to  be  estimated  at  no  less  than  a saving  of  25,  even  if  that  family  had 
been  partially  employed,  so  long  as  some  other  family  had  been  unemployed 
for  the  same  jjeriod  during  the  preceding  year.  Tliey  appeiu-  to  have  under- 
stood accurately  the  force  of  the  principle,  that  partially  employed  labourers 
are  often  to  be  considered  as  redundant : thus,  for  example,  if  five  labourers 
could  in  the  year  1828  execute  in  a certain  parish  the  same  amount  of  work 
which  eight  labourers  executed  in  the  year  1 827,  there  would  be  three  redundant 
labourers  ; and  if  no  probability  existed  tliat  any  real  demand  for  the  permanent 
annual  services  of  those  three  redundant  labourers  would  arise,  the  parish  would 
gain  by  contributing  towards  their  emigration,  in  tlie  proportion  between  tbe 
expense  of  such  contribution  and  the  expense  incurred  by  the  parish  for  their 
maintenance.  Your  Committee,  upon  this  subject,  would  more  particularly 
refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cosway,  a proprietor  in  Romney  Marsh  and  the 
^''eald  of  Kent.  His  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  bis  answers  to  the  questions 
numbered  from  3S71  to  3894  in  the  Evidence.  Mr.  Cosway  not  only  stated 
that  in  the  case  of  eight  labourers  being  employed  only  seven-eighths  of  tlie 
working  time  throughout  the  year,  there  was  one  redundant  labourer,  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Committee,  but  he  also  contended  that  the 
aggregate  work  executed  by  those  eight  men  did  not  represent  the  work  which 
ought  to  have  been  effected  by  seven  labourers,  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  supply  of  labour  to  tbe  demand. 

The  House  will  find  also  that  there  is  a remarkable  concurrence  among  the 
English  witnesses,  as  to  the  expediency  of  raising  a fund  upon  the  security  of 
the  poor-rates  (on  the  principle  of  the  money  permitted  to  be  raised  under  the 
Act  commonly  called  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne’s  Act)  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
towards  the  expense  of  removing  redundant  paupers  by  Emigration.  A sug- 
gestion was  offered  by  Mr.  Cosivay,  that  in  the  event  of  parishes  being  allowed 
to  mortgage  their  rates  for  the  purpose  of  contribution  towards  Emigration, 
upon  the  principle  established  with  respect  to  the  building  of  poor-houses,  in 
the  Act  referred  to,  such  parishes  would  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  tbe 
facility,  provided  they  were  released  from  any  legal  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
emigrant  pauper,  in  the  event  of  bis  return  to  his  original  settlement 
Mr.  Malthus  is  of  opinion  that  parishes  in  England  would  act  prudently  as 
regards  their  Interest,  in  charging  their  poor-rates  for  tlie  purpose  of  raising 
a fund  to  promote  Emigration,  and  that  even  a national  tax  would  be  justi- 
fiable for  that  purpose,  if  a bare  probability  existed  of  th&  vacuum  not  being 
Blled  up.  Mr.  Cosway  also  suggested  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  enact 
a law  allowing  parishes  to  impose  a tax  on  any  future  cottages  to  be  built  in 
each  parish,  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  to  merge  in  the  general  poor-rate  of  the 
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parisli.  He  is  of  opinion  that  if  there  were  a real  demand  for  labour  in  such 
a parish,  there  would  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  rate-payers  to  impose 
any  tax  on  such  cottages.  On  the  contrary,  if  private  speculation  and  indi- 
vidual interest  contemplated  the  erection  of  cottages,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ob- 
taining rent  from  them,  without  any  consideration  of  the  real  demand  for  labour, 
Mr.  Cosway  considers  that  the  power  of  self-taxation,  on  the  principles  suggested 
by  him,  would  interpose  a convenient  and  salutary  check.  Your  Committee 
Aink  these  suggestions  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  House,  although 
they  do  not  presume  to  offer  any  definitive  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  their 
adoption. 

The  House  will  find  that  all  the  witnesses  concur  in  opinion,  that  tire  greatest 
practical  improvement  of  the  Poor-rate  system  is  involved  in  the  discon- 
tinuance of  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  ; and  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  such  discontinuance  will  be  rendered  more  practicable  by  the  introduction 
of  a system  of  regulated  Emigration,  than  by  any  other  measure. 


On  this  subject,  the  questions  numbered  from  3252  to  3257,  were  put  to 
Mr.  Malthus. 

“ If  in  England,  where  a system  of  poor-rates  exists,  redundant  labourers 
“ were  to  be  removed  by  Emigration,  and  it  were  to  be  demonstrated  that 
“ imder  the  terms  of  such  removal  their  condition  was  highly  improved  in  the 
“ country  to  which  they  were  sent,  might  not  the  system  of  relieving  able- 
“ bodied  men,  which  has  grown  up,  as  many  contend,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
“ the  law,  be  gradually  extinguished,  to  the  extreme  advantage  of  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  Poor  laws  in  England  ? — It  certainly  might. 

“ Do  you  not  consider  that  under  these  circumstances  an  effectual  remedy 
would  be  laid  for  the  prevention  of  a disproportionate  population  in  future? 
" — If  at  the  same  time,  as  suggested  with  regard  to  Ireland,  the  houses  of 
“ those  who  emigrated  were  pulled  down,  I think  then  there  might  be  some- 
“ thing  like  an  effectual  remedy. 

“ Does  any  other  practical  remedy  present  itself  to  you,  as  desirable  of  being 
“ introduced  into  this  country,  with  respect  to  the  filling  up  of  any  vacuum 
“ occasioned  by  Emigration  ? — No  other  occurs  to  me,  except  the  one  I myself 
proposed  a long  while  ago,  that  those  that  were  bom  after  a certain  time 
“ should  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  parish  assistance. 

“ If  parochial  assistance  were  rigidly  and  invariably  limited  to  the  support 
“ of  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  of  children,  and  universally  denied  to  able-bodied 
“ men  who  have  no  opportunity  of  working,  do  you  think  the  existence  of  a 
“ well-regulated  poor-rate  under  such  restrictions  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
country ?— Perhaps  not;  but  ft  appears  to  be  difficult  always  to  restrict  it  in 
" that  way. 

“ Admitting  for  the  sake  of  the  proposition,  that  poor’s-rates  were  judi- 
“ ciously  administered  under  such  limitations,  are  you  of  opinion  that  a poor’s 
“ rate  might  not  be  inexpedient? — At  any  rate  it  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment,  as  compared  with  the  present  mode  of  administration. 

“ If  a system  of  Emigration  could  be  adopted  with  benefit  to  the  labourer 
“ emigrating,  do  you  not  think  that  it  might  justify  the  enactment  of  a positive 
“ law,  removing  all  claims  on  the  part  of  an  able-bodied  pauper  for  assistance 
“ or  for  work,  under  circumstances  of  his  being  in  a state  of  destitution  ? — As 
“ I should  say  so  independently  of  the  question  of  Emigration,  I must  say  so 
“ still  more  strongly  when  coupled  with  the  remedy  proposed.” 

Your 
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Your  Committee  cannot  express  too  strong  an  opinion  against  the  idea  of 
regulating  by  legislation  the  rate  of  Wages,  under  any  conceivable  modification. 

A distinction,  however,  exists,  between  an  agricultural  and  a manufacturing 
population.  The  demand  for  the  labour  of  the  former  is  more  or  leas  equal  from 
year  to  year,  involving  a comparative  equality  of  wages  for  certain  periods  ; 
while  that  of  the  latter  may  at  any  moment  be  materially  lowered  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  displacing  manual  labour,  or 
by  a diminution  of  demand  in  the  home  or  foreign  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  wages  may  be  raised  by  a converse  increase  of  demand,  arising  from  an 
infinite  variety  of  causes, many  of  which  cannot  be  anticipated  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  , 

Your  Committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  every  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  Artisan,  that  he  must  bimclf,  for  bis  own 
individual  interest,  cany  into  effect  that  practical  equalization  of  Wages,  which 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  be  effected  by  any  legislative  arrangement,  or  by  any 
agreement  between  the  capitalist  and  himself.  It  is  the  condition  of  his  occu- 
pation to  oscillate  between  the  two  alternate  extremes  of  high  and  low  w£^es, 
from  the  causes  already  assigned.  If,  at  the  period  of  high  wages,  he  does  not 
create  a fund  which  is  to  meet  the  alternation  of  low  wages,  he  can  have  no  jus- 
tifiable cause  of  complaint  when  be  suffers  the  inconvenieuces  ofpoverty  and  des- 
titution from  the  effect  of  an  alternation  which  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid,  and 
from  the  prejudicial  results  of  which  hU  own  prudence  might  have  protected  him. 
At  all  events,  when  this  truth  is  sufficiently  understood  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
import  and  bearing,  the  conviction  cannot  fail  to  be  produced,  not  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  manufacturers,  but  in  that  of  the  public,  that  the  distress  which  might 
have  been  averted  by  prudence  is  not  a distress  which  can  require  auy  special 
exercise  of  private  charity,  much  less  of  public  contribution. 

Your  Committee  cannot  avoid  to  observe  that  in  requiring  this  exercise  of 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  na  more  is  expected  from 
them  than  what  is  carried  into  practical  effect  every  hour  in  many  classes  of 
the  community.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  free 
agency  of  any  person,  in  any  condition  of  life,  to  prescribe  to  him  the  extent 
of  his  expenditure  arising  out  of  his  current  income;  but  no  complaint  can  exist 
upon  the  part  of  persons  (to  whatever  class  they  may  belong)  who  neglect  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  application  of  so  simple  and  necessary  a principle. 

The  operation  of  the  Poor-rates  has  tended  materially  to  prevent  the  exercise 
of  this  particular  sort  of  prudence.  The  artisan  has  considered  that  he  had 
a perfect  right  to  expend  his  wages  when  they  were  high,  without  making  a 
provision  for  the  future,  inasmuch  as  the  parish  was  bound  to  support  him 
whenever  the  alternation  of  distress  might  arise.  If  the  real  circumstances  of 
their  situation  were  publicly  and  diligently  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  artisans, 
manufacturing  parishes  would  be  relieved  at  an  early  period  from  the  necessity 
of  doing  more  than  contributing  the  very  minimum  of  subsistence  to  all  paupers, 
whose  neglect  of  prudential  caution  had  compelled  them  to  depend  solely  upon 
parish  assistance  at  the  period  of  slackened  demand  and  depressed  wages. 

Your  Committee  therefore,  from  these  considerations,  feel  themselves  war- 
ranted in  concluding,  that  a system  of  Emigration  might  be  applicable  to  the 
relief  of  over-peopled  parishes  in  England,  in  which  some  security  may  be 
offered  against  a recurrence  of  the  evil.  This  security  i.s  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
well-understood  interest  of  the  rate-payer,  in  the  greater  number  of  parishes 
pui'dj/  agricultural-,  but  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  larger  towns,  where 
the  interest  of  the  majority  of  rate-payers  is  merged  in  that  of  the  proprietors 
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of  an  inferior  class  of  bouses,  and  of  individuals  interested  in  the  low  wages 
of  labour,  a slighter  security  exists  for  the  voluntary  prevention  of  the  evils  of 
over-population,  as  Emigration  would  have  a tendency,  for  the  moment  to 
raise  wages  and  lower  rents. 


III.— SCOTLAND. 

FOUR  Witnesses  were  examined  before  the  Committee  of  1826  on  the  state 
of  Scotland.  Eleven  have  been  examined  before  the  present  Committee : of 
these,*  four  were  Members  of  the  House,  and  five  delegates  especially  appointed 
by  Emigration  Societies  in  Scotland  to  give  evidence  to  Your  Committee. 

From  this  evidence,  the  case  of  Scotland  appears  to  be  that  which  presents 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Where  the  evils  of  a superabundant  population  are 
found  to  exist,  they  are  not  in  general  under  those  circumstances  to  which 
Emigration  could  be  applied  as  a permanent  and  effectual  remedy  ^ and  Your 
Committee  would  beg  to  remind  the  House,  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  offer 
any  recommendation  in  favour  of  Emigration,  unless  such  collateral  measures 
can  be  taken  as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  complained  of.  In 
point  of  fact  tliere  has  not  been  laid  before  Your  Committee  any  evidence  which 
tends  to  show  general  or  extensive  distress  from  over-population  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  Scotland.  In  some  of  the  islands,  indeed,  upon  the  western 
coast,  it  does  appear  that  a case  exists  in  some  degree,  but  upon  a smaller  scale 
corresponding  with  that  of  Ireland:  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  valuable 
settlers  might  be  furnished  from  those  parts  with  advantage  to  the  islands  and 
colonies. 

The  system  has  indeed  been  carried  into  effect,  and,  it  is  stated,  witli  advan- 
tage by  some  proprietors.  Upon  this  head,  Your  Committee  would  refer  to  tlie 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hunter.  But  by  far  the  strongest  case  of 
distress  appears  in  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts — in  that  class,  whose 
places,  from  the  greater  fluctuations  in  trade  than  in  agriculture,  would  be  the 
most  certainly  and  speedily  filled  up.  Under  this  impression,  it  appears  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  examined,  that  a general  disincli- 
nation would  be  felt  in  those  districts  to  advance  any  sum  for  facilitating 
Emigration;  and  the  numerous  applicants  who  have,  by  their  deleo-ates,  been 
before  Your  Committee,  axe  in  a state  which  utterly  precludes  any  pecuniary 
exertion  on  their  part. 

Tlie  universal  opinion  expressed  also  is,  that  even  in  those  districts  where  the 
population  is,  strictly  speaking,  redundant,  the  redundancy  is  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  owing  to  the  formidable  influx  and  competition  of  Irish  labourers,  who 
seem  already  to  have  in  a great  measure  effected  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Scotland  those  alarming  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  which 
have  been  already  pointed  out,  under  the  head  of  Ireland,  as  calculated  to 
excite  such  serious  apprehensions  with  regard  to  England. 

Y our  Committee  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  add,  however,  that  those  evils 
have  been  much  increased  by  the  facilities  with  which  settlements  are  obtained, 
by  the  “ uncertain  and  hazardous  state  of  the  law,”  (as  expressed  by  one  of 
the  witnesses,  a Member  of  Your  House,)  with  regard  to  the  liability  of  real 
and  personal  property  to  a rate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  as  also  by  the 
doubt  who  are  to  be  considered  •*  the  poor,”  and  by  llie  absence  of  all  law  of 
removal.  On  the  whole,  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  although  the 

Scotch 
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Scotch  Snigrants  are  in  roost  instances  very  v^uable  settlers  • and  although 
there  is  a strong  disposition  among  the  people  to  emigrate,  yet,  as  a national 
measure,  more  effectual  relief  may  be  afforded  by  a reconsideration  of  the  laws 
above  alluded  to,  and  by  the  diversion  elsewhere  of  the  influx  of  Irish  paupers, 
than  by  any  system  of  Emigration  which  might  be  applied  to  the  removal  of 
the  Scotch  population. 


IV. — REMARKS  on  the  application  of  a System 
of  regulated  Emigration  to  tbe  circumstances  of 
the  three  Countries.  • 

HAVING  thus  adverted  to  those  circumstances  which  appear  to  tliem  peculiar 
to  the  three  kingdoms,  Your  Committee  beg  to  make  a few  general  remarks  on 
principles  equally  applicable  to  all,  and  upon  the  soundness  of  which  the  value 
of  the  remedy  proposed  mainly  depends. 

The  first  and  main  principle  b,  that  Labour,  which  is  the  commodity  of  the 
poor  man,  partakes  strictly,  as  far  as  its  value  is  concerned,  of  tbe  circumstances 
incident  to  other  commodities ; and  that  its  price  is  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  excess  of  supply  as  compared  with  the  demand.  If  the  demand  for 
labour  be  great,  the  wages  of  labour  are  high : the  poor  man,  thm-efore,  sells 
his  commodity  for  a high  price.  A contrary  state  of  things  produces  a converse 
of  results.  If  this  proposition  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  if  the  supply  of 
labour  be  permanentlii  in  excess,  as  compared  with  the  demand,  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  must  be  permanently  depressed,  and  a state  of  things  in- 
duced which  b incompatible  with  the  prosj)erity  of  a great  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  equally  so  with  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  which  are 
involved  in  die  equalization  of  national  prosperity.  Yonr  Committee  feel  it 
expedient  to  bring  ihb  simple  principle  prominently  forward,  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  the  erroneous  notions  and  opinions  which  are  attempted  to  be  incul- 
cated upon  this  subject.  The  capitalbt  in  England  is  reproached  that  he 
intentionally  withholds  from  the  artisan  those  wages  which  are  fairly  due  to 
him:  the  fact  being,  that  the  rate  of  wages  depends  upon  the  supply  of  labour 
(whether  manufacturing  or  agricultural)  as  compared  with  die  demand  for  il 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  capitalist  will  purchase  the  commodity,  labour, 
which  he  requires,  at  a higher  price  than  the  market  rate.  If  machme  labour 
be  as  effectual,  and  more  cheap  than  manual  labour,  be  will  purchase  it,  that  is, 
he  will  employ  it  in  preference.  If  it  were  to  be  contended  that  he  ought  not 
to  do  so,  the  converse  proposition  would  be  equally  true,  tiiat  wh«i  the  wages 
of  labour  were  high,  arbing  from  an  increased  demand,  the  capitalbt  would  be 
justified  in  calling  upon  the  artisan  to  take  lower  wages  than  the  market-rate. 

In  other  words,  if  the  artisan  can  fairly  call  upon  the  capitalist  to  pay  him 
wages  higher  than  the  market  late  when  that  market  rate  is  low,  the  capitalist 
can,  with  equal  &irness,  call  upon  the  artisan  to  take  wages  lower  than  the 
market  rate,  when  that  market  rate  is  high.  'Ihe  one  proposition  b as  unjust 
and  as  impracticable  as  the  other;  and  Your  Committee  are  persuaded  that  the 
House  will  concur  with  them  in  the  opinion,  that  there  is  no  point  which  requires 
more  to  be  explained  to  the  lower  classes,  than  the  impossibility  of  regulating 
by  law  eitlier  the  maximum  or  the  minimum  of  wages. 

It  is  from  a\i  entire  ignorance  of  the  universal  operation  of  the  principle  of 
supply  and  demand  regulating  the  rate  of  wages,  that  all  those  extravagant  pro- 
positions 

• It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  many  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  were  accastomed  to 
agnooltural  occuDations. 
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positions  are  advanced,  and  recommendations  spread  over  the  country,  which- 
are  so  calculated  to  excite  false  hopes,  and  consequently  discontent,  m the  minds 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Among  the  most  extravagant,  are  those  brought  for- 
ward before  Your  Committee  by  a Society  professiug  to  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  labourers 
of  Great  Britain.  The  extent  of  misconception  which  appears  to  pervade  the 
opinions  of  this  society,  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  an  examination  of  its 
doctrines,  as  explained  in  the  Evidence  and  Appendix. 

Another  elementary  principle,  to  which  Your  Committee  beg  the  particular 
attention  of  the  House,  and  in  confirmation  of  which  all  the  practical  evidence, 
withoTit  exception,  may  be  quoted,  is  the  efiect  of  a comparatively  small  excess 
of  labour  occasioning  a deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  the  par- 
ticular district  where  such  excess  exists  (or  supposing  the  excess  to  be  general, 
the  consequences  are  equally  general,)  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  the 
whole  body  of  labourers  by  the  abstraction  and  removal  of  any  superabundant 
portion.  Every  practical  man,  whether  agricultural,  commercial,  or  manufac- 
turing, is  well  aware  that  the  excess  of  the  supply  of  an  article  bona  Jide  brought 
to  market  over  and  above  the  demand  of  it,  whether  of  annual  or  eveo  of  weekly 
sale,  will  deteriorate  that  article,  not  merely  in  the  ratio  of  the  excess,  but  in  a 
much  higher  ratio;  and  that,  conversely,  the  supply  being  less,  the  demand  en- 
hances the  price  in  a similar  ratio.  It  is  only  necessary  to  prove  tliat  that  which 
is  true  of  commodities,  is  equally  so  of  labour,  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the 
abstraction  of  a comparatively  small  number  of  labourers  will  remedy  the  evils 
iheident  to  the  existence  of  excess  in  the  supply  of  labour,  as  compared  with  the 
demand. 

The  rule,  however,  applies  much  more  forcibly  to  labour  than  to  commodities, 
for  in  the  case  of  any  commodity,  the  owners  might  at  once  withdraw  a portion 
and  keep  it  back,  in  hopes  of  the  real  demand  increasing ; but  the  holders  of 
labour,  that  is,  the  labourers  themselves,  have  no  store-rooms  in  which  their  com- 
modity can  be  bonded,  but  have  only  the  alternative  between  the  offering  it  at 
once  at  the  market  price,  and  starvation. 

Witlj  respect  to  this  principle,  of  the  influence  of  a small  excess  in  the  supply 
of  labour,  as  compared  with  the  demand,  and  of  the  consequent  benefit  of  the 
removal  of  that  small  excess,  the  following  Answers  were  given  by  Mr.  Malthus : 

“ 3258.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  general  situation  of  the  labourers  is 
deteriorated  and  prejudiced  by  a comparatively  small  excess  of  the  supply  of 
labour  over  five  demand? — Very  much  so,  and  sometimes  by  a smaller  excess 
than  one  might  perhaps  suppose. 

“ 3259.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  a comparatively  small  part  of  the 
population  which  now  appears  to  be  in  a state  of  destitution,  might  operate  to 
create  a considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  those  who  remain  ? — Not 
a verv  small  part  of  those  really  out  of  work,  but  a removal  of  a small  part  of  the 
whole  labouring  population  might  effect  a very  beneficial  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  remainder. 

“ 3260.  Are  you  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  that  law  which  applies  to  com- 
modities, and  which  is  a matter  of  notoriety  in  every  market  in  the  country, 
namely,  that  a small  excess  of  supply  deteriorates  the  value  of  an  article,  applies 
completely  and  conclusively  to  labour,  which  is  the  article  a poor  man  has  to 
bring  to  market? — Certainly  it  does. 

“ 3261.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  where  it  is  admitted  that  an  excess  of  labour 
in  all  branches  exists,  any  real  relief  can  accrue  to  the  labourers,  as  long  as  labour 
remains  in  that  state  of  redundance  ? — Certainly  not.” 

There 
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There  are  persons  who  are  disposed  to  arg;ue  that  a redundancy  of  labourers  is 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  and  capitalists  ; for  the 
consequence  of  that  redundancy  wiU  be  a progressive  diminution  of  the  w^es 
of  labour,  and,  consequently,  that  although  the  labourer  himselfmay  be  miserable, 
in  consequence  of  such  redundancy,  lowness  of  wages  will  compensate  the  pro- 
prietor and  capitalist  for  any  other  expense  which  a state  of  pauperism,  under 
the  proposition  of  such  a condition  of  the  population,  must  produce.  But  even 
if  it  were  admitted  that  the  capitalist,  for  the  moment,  was  benefited  by  the 
reduction  of  wages  to  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  Your  Committee  are  satisfied 
that  the  House  will  in  no  degree  countenance  the  opinion,  that  such  a state  of 
things  would  be  desirable  in  a national  point  of  view,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  House  will  agree  with  Your  Committee,  tliat  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  incompatible  with  the  degradation  of  any  class  of  the  community, 
much  more  so,  with  the  degradation  of  that  class  (by  far  the  most  extensive) 
who  have  solely  to  depend  upon  tlie  remuneration  of  their  labour  for  their 
means  of  subsistence.  Upon  this  subject  the  following  questions  were  put  to 
Mr.  Malthus,  and  his  answers  to  which  the  Committee  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

“ 3283. — Are  not  the  manufacturer's  profits  principally  dependent  on  the 
low  rate  of  wages? — I do  not  quite  agree  to  that  doctrine ; I think  that  wages 
and  profits  very  often  rise  togetlier.  When  the  value  of  the  whole  commodity 
rises  from  the  state  of  tlie  supply  compared  with  the  demand,  tliere  is  a greater 
value  to  divide  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer;  the  labourer  will 
have  a higher  money-wages,  and  the  profits  of  stock  may  be  higher  at  the 
same  time. 

“ 3284. — Is  not  the  tendency  of  a redundant  supply  of  labour  ready  at  all 
times  to  fill  up  the  decrease  of  the  labouring  population  by  want  and  disease,  . 
beneficial  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  inasmuch  as  it 
lowers  wages  and  raises  profits,  and  renders  possible  a successful  com- 
petion  with  foreign  capitalists  1 — I should  think  that  even  if  that  is  so,  no 
persons  could  possibly  bring  themselves  to  encour^e  such  a system  with  that 
view. 

“ 3285. — Compassion  to  the  labouring  poor,  and  regard  to  the  public  peace, 
may  render  the  diminution  of  this  supply  of  labour  desirable,  but  a redundancy 
is  favourable  to  trade  and  commerce,  is  it  not  ? — In  one  respect  it  is,  and  in  one 
respect  not ; it  may  enable  the  capitalist  to  work  up  his  commodities  cheaper, 
and  to  extend  his  foreign  trade ; but  it  certainly  will  have  a tendency  to 
diminish  the  home  trade,  and  I think  the  home  trade  much  more  important  than 
the  foreign. 

“ 3286. — When  the  labouring  class  in  the  country  receive  good  wages,  does  not 
the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  on  the  part  of  that  class  form  one  of  the  best 
markets  a manufacturer  has? — I think  it  forms  a very  important  part  of  the 
market  for  manufactured  goods  of  a cheap  kind. 

“ 3287. — Would  you  say  that  any  country  could  be  a prosperous  country 
without  having  a degree  of  demand  existing  amongst  the  labouring  classes? — I 
think  not ; it  would  only  be  partially  prosperous.’' 

It  is  sometimes  laid  down,  that  if  any  class  of  labourers  be  rejected  as  nn- 
necessary  in  any  particular  employment,  they  will  be  absorbed  in  some  other 
branch  of  industry.  But  the  evidence  before  Your  Committee  induces  them  to 
believe  that  there  is  generally  such  a glut  of  labour  throughout  the  country, 
as  to  leave  no  hope  of  such  absorption  by  transference  from  one  employment  to 
another.  Witnesses  were  asked,  whether  there  was  any  chance  of  those  re- 

5.50-  C ' dundant 
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dundant  paupers  in  their  respective  districts  finding  employment  elsewhere, 
and  tlie  uniform  answer  was,  Aat  if  they  did  go  out  in  search  of  labour,  they 
were  returned  on  the  parishes  and  districts  after  an  ineffectual  effort.  In  this 
part  of  the  subject  it  is  necessary  not  to  overlook  the  difficulty  and  inconve- 
nience of  taking  men  from  one  class  of  occupation,  and  expecting  them  im- 
mediately to  adjust  themselves  to  another. 

In  such  case  of  admitted  redundancy,  Your  Committee  are  aware  that  the 
doctrine  frequently  employed  is,  that  it  must  correct  itself  by  the  mortality  which 
diminished  food  and  comfort  must  produce  in  the  classes  of  the  population  in 
which  such  redundancy  exists.  Your  Committee  would  be  most  unwilling,  in  any 
degree,  to  encourage  tlie  opinion,  that  it  was  not  in  the  strictest  sense  the  duty 
of  a poor  man  to  estimate  his  means  of  providing  for  a family  iiefore  he  places 
himself  in  a situation  to  have  one  to  provide  for;  but  maintaining,  in  the 
sirictest  sense,  the  necessity  of  enforcing  that  saintary  principle,  Your  Com- 
mittee think  that  the  ordeal  through  which  the  redundant  population  must  pass 
before  this  kind  of  remedy  can  be  administered,  is  one  which  cannot  be  con- 
templated by  any  wise  Government  with  indifference. 

It  is  under  this  state  of  things  that  Emigration  appears  to  Your  Committee 
to  be  a remedy  well  worth  consideration,  whether  with  reference  to  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  population  at  home,  and  the  saving  of  that  expense 
which  as  it  appears  to  Your  Committee  is  now  incurred  in  maintaining  a portion 
of  them,  or  with  respect  to  the  prosperity  of  our  Colonies,  increasing  thereby 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  And  they  consider  the  resource  of 
Emigration  still  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as,  unless  the  evidence  taken  before 
Your  Committee,  in  itself  of  the  very  highest  authority,  shall  prove  to  he 
inaccurate,  the  expense  of  Emigration  as  a national  measure  will  be  limited  to 
the  mere  lending  of  the  capital  of  tlie  country,  with  'the  certainty  of  not  only 
an  indirect  but  a direct  return. 


V. — ^The  expediency  of  a Pecuniary  Advance,  in  the 
nature  of  a Loan,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a 
regulated  system  of  Emigration.  The  probability  of 
repayment  of  such  a Loan,  and  the  inducements 
which  the  Colonies  would  have  to  facilitate  such 
repayment.  The  success  of  former  Emigrations,  as 
bearing  upon  the  probability  of  repajuuent. 

1st.  THE  expediency  of  a pecumary  advance.,  in  the  natui'e  of  a loan,  to 
facilitate  a regulated  system  of  Eynigration. 

Youk  Committee,  taking  into  consideration  the  evidence  which  tliey  have 
received  of  the  state  of  the  population  tn  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  colonial  evidence  with  respect  to  the  success  of  the 
Emigrations  of  1 823  and  1 825,  and  the  probability  of  future  success,  to  which 
they  will  presently  refer,  are  prepared  distinctly  to  recommend  a pecuniary 
advance,  in  the  nature  of  a loan,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  Emigration. 

In  order  to  show  practically  how  such  a loan  might  operate,  Your  Committee 
propose  to  state  a hypothetical  case  of  a loan  advanced  to  tlie  extent  of 
£.240,000.  in  the  year  1828-29;  of  ,^.360,000.  in  the  year  1829-30;  and 

of 
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of  jC- ’®30"3’  ; *0  fbe  aggregate,  ^.1,140,000.  Tliese 
sums  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  Emigration,  in  the  manner  which  Your 
Committee  will  proceed  to  describe. 

The  interest  at  four  per  cent  upon  1,140,000.  amounts  to  ;£•  45,600;  the 
interest  at  5 per  cent  (that  is,  four  per  cent,  with  a sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent) 
amounts  to  57,000 ; but  at  the  present  price  of  the  funds  this  annual  interest 
would  be  less,  as  it  is  calculated  on  the  pre.sumption  of  the  funds  not  being 
higher  llian  75.  Your  Commitee  do  not  presume  to  suggest  how  an  Emigra- 
tion loan  (were  it  to  be  decided  upon)  should  be  raised,  or  when  raised  in  what 
manner  it  should  be  charged  ; but  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  proposition 
to  a {jractical  issue,  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  sum  of  1,140,000.  is  raised 
in  certain  proportions  during  three  successive  years ; namely,  the  first  year 
commencing  October  1828  and  terminating  in  October  1829,  the  second  year 
terminating  in  October  1830,  the  third  year  terminating  in  October  1831  ; and 
in  the  following  proportions  during  each  period  : 


PERIODS. 

CAPITAL 
to  be  raised. 

ANNUAL  INTEBESr 

Uial  u 4 per  Cent,  and  a 
Sinking  Fund  of  ■ per  Cent 

£. 

£. 

First  Period  - 1828-1829 

240,000 

13,000 

Second  d*  ‘ - 1829-1830 

360,000 

18,000 

Tliird  d*  - 1830-1831  I 

i 

540,000 

27,000 

£. 

1,140,000 

57,000 

In  this  case,  on  or  before  October  1831,  a capital  will  have  been  raised  of 
,^.1,140,000.  Your  Committee  now  propose  to  suggest  the  manner  in  which 
this  capital  of  1,140,000.  might  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  Emigration, 
and  which  may  be  conveniently  illustrated  by  the  following  Table : 


VEARS. 

Fiunilira 
of  Emigrants 
lo  be  incated. 

Persons, 
allowing  Five  to 
eecli  Family. 

C.APITAL 
uoessanp  to  eifect 
(heir  location 
at  £.60 

for  each  family. 

AMOUNT 
of  INTEREST 
St  s per  Cent,  of 
which  1 per  Cent  it 

! a Sinking  Fund. 

£. 

£. 

1828-1829 

4,000 

20,000 

240,000 

12,000 

1829-1830 

6,000 

30,000 

360,000 

18,000 

1830-1831 

9,000 

45-000 

540,000 

27,000 

1 9,000 

95,000 

1,140,000 

67.000 

The  transaction  then  will  stand  thus: — Let  the  consolidated  fund  be  sup- 
posed to  he  charged  with  an  outlay  of  ;£■  57,000.  for  that  period,  which  will 
enable  a sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent  to  liquidate  a loan  of  1 , 1 40,000 ; on 

the  other  hand,  if  the  annual  payments  by  the  Emigrants,  to  which  Your  Com- 
•55o>  C 2 inittec 
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miftee  will  presently  refer,  be  transferred  to  the  account  of  the  consolidated 
fund  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  the  country  will  neither  be  a gainer  nor 
a loser  by  this  transaction,  as  a mere  pecuniary  transaction,  inasmuch  as  sup- 
posing an  equality  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  pervade  the  period,  tlie  annuity 
received  will  be  equivalent  to  the  annual  outlay  from  the  consolidated  fund. 
It  may  perhaps  be  observed,  that  tlie  removal  of  19,000  families  would  produce 
little  effect  in  remedying  the  redundancy  of  any  superabundant  portion  of  the 
population  in  the  mother  Country;  and  Your  Committee  feel  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  to  attempt  to  lay  down,  witli  any  pretension 
to  accuracy,  the  precise  number  of  the  population  which  it  might  be  necessary 
to  remove  for  such  a purpose.  The  progress  of  the  measure  would  furnish 
the  best  commentary  upon  tliat  point;  but  under  any  circumstance  it  would 
be  necessary  to  commence  with  comparatively  small  numbers,  and  to  increase 
them  progressively.  The  principle  of  increase  in  this  hypothetical  proposition 
is,  that  each  succeeding  year  should  carry  out  Emigrants  in  the  ratio  of  4,  6, 
and  9,  in  other  words,  increasing  in  tlie  proportion  of  one  half,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  the  preceding  year ; and  it  appears  to  Your  Committee, 
from  Ihe  necessity  of  food  preceding  population,  that  whatever  number  may  be 
selected  for  the  experiment  of  the  first  year,  the  successive  Emigrations  must  be 
regulated  by  some  principle  of  this  nature.  With  respect  to  the  numbers  that 
might  be  sent  in  the  first  year,  provided  adequate  means  be  taken  for  preparing 
for  their  reception,  and  provided  that  the  expense  of  food,  in  consequence  of 
their  numbers,  be  not  increased  beyond  the  rate  of  the  estimate,  no  necessary 
limitation  would  be  prescribed.  The  loan  suggested  by  Your  Committee  has 
reference  to  numbers  which  it  would  be  clearly  practicable  to  locate.  The 
proposal,  as  involved  in  this  hypothetical  case,  stands  thus: — the  first  year, 
4,000  families;  the  second,  6,000;  the  third,  9,000;  making  in  the  whole 
ig,ooo.  If,  after  that  period,  Parliament  were  disposed  to  cany  on  Emigra- 
tion in  the  same  ratio,  the  number  of  families  to  be  removed  in  progressive 
years,  would  amount  as  follows: — the  fourth  year,  r3,.';oo;  the  fifth  year, 
20,250;  the  sixth  year,  30,375;  the  seventh  year,  45,562;  the  eighth,  68,343; 
and  if  these  sums  be  added  together,  they  will  form  an  aggregate  of  1 97,030 
families,  which,  multiplied  by  5,  will  give  985,150  individuals. 

In  this  estimate  no  calculation  is  made  for  the  casual,  collateral  or  unlocated 
Emigration ; although  as  an  auxiliary  circumstance,  it  will  operate,  together 
with  regulated  Emigration,  in  lessening  the  redundant  population  to  a con- 
siderable extent. 

It  appears,  then,  that  for  an  annual  outlay  of  ,^.57,000,  for  a limited  period 
of  years,  nineteen  thousand  families  may  be  located  in  the  British  North 
American  Colonies;  and  if  the  principles  laid  down  by  Your  Committee  be 
correct  in  themselves,  and  duly  acted  upon  ih  the  selection  of  those  19,000 
families  or  ninety-five  thousand  persons,  if  those  persons  are  in  the  strictest 
sense  redundant  labourers  in  the  mother  Country,  their  abstraction  will  create 
no  diminution  of  production,  whereas  their  presence  imposes  upon  the  com- 
munity a heavy  annual  expense,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  analyze. 
This  proposition  therefore  involves  the  location  of  19,000  emigrant  settlers, 
heads  of  families,  consisting  of  five  persons  each ; and  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
if  the  following  Scale  of  progressive  Annuity  and  Repayment,  calculated  in  the 
case  of  a single  head  of  a family,  and  spreading  itself  over  a period  of  only 
thirty  years,  he  realized,  the  ,^.1,140,000.  will  have  been  actually  repaid;  and 
the  receipts  of  this  thirty  years  annuity  will  restore  the  Capital  advanced, 
together  with  4 per  cent  accruing  interest  upon  that  capital. 
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AMOtnrr 

lobe 

AMOUNT  la  be  received  Creui  tbe  diSercui 
MU  of  Emignuus,  forming  >9,000  Fainiliei,  located 
in  the  tjtace  of  3 Veua.  Vidt  preceding  Table. 

AGGREGATE 
AMOUNT 
of  Suuu  (a  be 
annuailj  received 

Ending 

Ociubcr 

One  Famil,v 
lucaCed  iu 

ifliS. 

Firit 

Emignimt, 

iSae. 

»et  of 
EsiigrBDti, 
1829. 

Tiiird 
Ml  of 
Eniignxls, 
1B30. 

of  ibc  8umi  of 
£.  Year. 

340.000  • iSs8 
S^fioo  • 1829 

540.000  1830 

l,J40.U00 

-14 

si 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

t8s8  (0  1899 

oil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

1830 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

i)il. 

nil. 

1631 

- 10  - 

a,  000 

nil 

nil. 

2,  uoo 

183a 

I - - 

4. 000 

3, 000 

nil. 

7. 000 

1833 

1 10  - 

6,000 

6,000 

4.500 

16, 500 

1834 

2 - - 

8, 000 

9, 000 

6, 000 

26, 000 

*835 

a 10  - 

10,000 

13, 000 

13)500 

35,500 

1836 

3 - - 

12.000 

15, 000 

18,000 

45,000 

1837 

3 10  - 

14. 000 

l8, 000 

83,500 

54,500 

1838 

4 - - 

16,  000- 

21, 000 

37,000 

64, 000 

'839 

4 10  - 

18,000 

34, 000 

3f,000 

73. 500 

1840 

5 - - 

20,  000 

27, 000 

36,000 

83, 000 

1841 

5 - - 

30,  000 

30,000 

40,500 

90, 600 

1843 

5 - - 

30,000 

30,000 

45.000 

95, 000 

>843 

5 - - 

80,000 

30, 000 

45, 000 

95.000 

1844 

5 - - 

30,000 

30, 000 

45, 000 

95, 000 

*845 

5 - - 

ao.ooo 

30,  000 

45,000 

96.000 

1S46 

5 - - 

20, 000 

30,000 

45.000 

95, 000 

1847 

5 - - 

ao,  000 

30, 000 

45,000 

95, 000 

1846 

5 - - 

ao,  000 

30,000 

45, 000 

95, 000 

1849 

5 - - 

30, 000 

30,  000 

45)  000 

95,000 

1850 

5 - - 

ao,  000 

30,  OOO 

45, 000 

96,000 

1851 

5 - - 

30, 000 

30,  000 

45.000 

9.5,000 

185a 

6 - - 

30, 000 

30,000 

45, 000 

95,000 

1853 

5 - - 

30, 000 

30,000 

45,000 

95,000 

1854 

5 

30,000 

30,000 

45, 000 

95.000 

1855 

5 - - 

30,000 

30,000 

45,000 

95, 000 

1856 

6 - - 

30,000 

30,000 

45,000 

95,000 

»857 

5 - - 

20,  000 

30.000 

45, 000 

95,000 

1858 

5 - - 

20,000 

30, 000 

45,000 

95, 000 

‘859 

6 - - 

20,000 

30,000 

45, 000 

95, 000 

i860 

- • - 

30, 000 

45. 000 

75>ooo 

)86i 

45.000 

45,000 

Tlie  House  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  on  reference  to  the  above  Table,  that  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  the  four  thousand  heads  of  femilies  located  in  the  first 
year  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  2,000  ; and  up(»  the  fact  and  facility  of  that 
payment  will  depend  the  probability  of  future  annual  payments  being  realized 
according  to  the  scale  proposed.  In  the  fourth  year  the  first  set  of  Emigrants 
will  have  to  pay  ,£.4,000.  and  the  second  set  ,£.3,000.  and  so  on. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  under  this  Table  the  Settler  is  not  called  upon  to 
make  any  repayment  until  he  has  been  actually  located  for  the  apace  of  three 
years,  reckoning  1828  as  the  year  pf  his  location.  He  is  in  1831  to  pay  in 
550-  C 3 money 
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moaey  or  produce  the  value  of  ten  shillings ; and  each  succeeding  year  an  ad- 
ditional ten  shillings,  until  the  annual  payment  amounts  to  £.5.  when  it  is  to 
remain  stationary,  and  no  longer  to  be  paid  in  kind,  but  in  money.  Your 
Committee  propose  that  the  Emigrant  should  at  all  times  have  the  option  of 
redeeming  the  whole  of  his  annual  payment;  but  that  he  should  also  have  four 
special  opportunities  of  redeeming  portions  thereof.  If  he  were  to  have  at  all 
periods  the  opportunity  to  redeem  a portion,  it  might  produce  complexity  in  the 
accounts.  He  might  be  allowed  to  redeem  one  quarter,  one  half,  or  three- 
fourths  of  this  annuity  payment  at  his  own  option,  at  the  stated  periods,  and 
this  permission  would  operate  as  a stimulus  to  his  industry. 

It  is  superfluous  to  remark,  that  in  case  of  his  non-redempUon,  the  pro- 
posed scale  of  annual  payments  for  thirty  years  will  of  course  redeem  the  original 

60.  advanced  in  his  location. 


2d.  The  Probability  of  the  repayment  of  the  loan ; and  the  inducements  which 
the  Colonies  have  to  facilitate  such  repayment. 

For  the  purpcwe  of  explaining  fully  to  the  House  the  degree  of  probability  ot 
success  which  would  attend  an  Emigration  upon  the  principles  recommended 
by  Your  Committee,  and  the  probability  of  repayment  by  each  individual 
Emigrant  of  his  part  of  the  expense  incurred,  Your  Committee  beg  t<j  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House  to  the  following  Queries,  which  were  put  to 
ten  of  the  principal  Colonial  Witnesses  examined  before  them,  and  to  which 
those  Witnesses  returned  separate  answers  in  writing. 


Query? 

First : — Taking  the  whole  rangeof  the 
North  American  Colonies,  and  reducing 
them  to  one  common  average,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  the 
expense  necessary  for  the  satisfactory 
location  of  an  Emigrant  family,  of  a 
roan,  woman  and  three  children,  at  less 
than  60.  per  family,  sach  expense  to 
be  incurred  after  their  landing  at  a co- 
lonial port? 


Note : — This  query  involves  the  supposition, 
tliat  the  ei^Dse  of  passage  is  never  to  be  in- 
curred by  Government,  but  is,  tn  all  cases,  to  be 
paid  by  the  parties  interested  in  the  removal  of  a 
superabundant  population ; and  that  the  Emi- 
grant's family  have  been  approved  qfby  an  Agent 
appointed  by  Government  to  examine  all  pro- 
posed Emigrants.  All  the  expenses  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  passage  to  be  entirely  iode- 
jwndent  ofGovernment  assistance  or  responsibi- 
lity. No  Emigrant  would  be  entitled  to  Govern- 
ment assistance  in  the  Colonies  who  had  not 
received  a voucher  from  a Government  Agent 
at  home,  tliat  sudi  Emigrant  and  family  were 
proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assist- 
ance. 


NABIES  OF  WTjresSES 
Exumined  lieforo  tbc  Caoiimtlte. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 


1.  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  Chief  Justice  of  Lower' 
Canada 

9.  TheVenerable  Archdeacon  Strachan,D.D.' 

of  Uf^er  Canada  . . . .j 

3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq.  of  the  Legislative' 
Council  of  Lower  Canada  • > - 


4.  P.  Robinson,  Superintendent,  'and  of  tbe'l 

Executive  Council,  Upper  Canada  >j 

5.  Capt.  Marshall,  Superintendent  of  the  MiO 

liury  Settlements,  Upper  Canada  •/ 

6.  J.Howe.EIsq.  Deputy  PosUDasterGeneral\ 

of  Nova  Scotia  . - - • -j 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  Merchant,  of  Lower  "1 

Canada 


8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  Merchant,  of  Lower\ 
Canada  - - . - . -j 

g.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount,  Deputy  Land  Sur.  j 
veyor,  Upper  Canada  * * */ 

10.  Captain  Weatherley,  half  pay.  Justice  ofj 
the  Peace  for  the  District  of  Bathurst, 
Upper  Canada  • - - - - J 


Thicks  it  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate  the 
expense  at  less  titan  £.60, 

Thinks  £.60.  necessary. 

Thmks  not  less  than  £.60.  necessary. 

Thinks  £.60.  on  on  average  necessary 

Thinks,  on  an  average  for  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  that  £.  60.  is  necessa^. 

Tliinks  the  estimate  a fair  one. 

Tliinki  in  tlie  near  districts  tliat  £.30.  is  suf- 
lident. 

Tlilnks  £.60.  sufficient. 

Does  not  think  it  safe  to  estimate  less  than 

£.6u. 


D* 
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^'^Secondly  • — mainly  eoncur  in  the  iie- 
ressitv  of  assistance  to-  the  value  of  i.6o.  fur- 
nished to  the  Emigrant  more  or  less  in  the  fol- 
lowing propoiuons? 


4«rage  Estimate  oflU  Expense  of  settling  a Family,  consist- 
ing of  one  Man,  one  IVoman,  and  three  Childi'eti,  in  the 
British  North  American  Provinces-,  distinguishing  the 
prisms  Hems  tf  Expenditure. 

Expenses  of  conveyance  from  the  port  of  diseiubarkation 

to  place  of  location  - - - - £.10  — — 

Provisions,  via.  rations  for  15  months  for  i man, 

].  woman  anil  3 children,  at  ilb.  of  flour  and 
1 Ib.  of  pork  for  each  adult,  and  half  that 
quantity  for  each  cluld,  making  3 1 rations 
per  diem,  pork  being  at  £.4  per  barrel  and 
flour  at  £.  1.  5*- per  barrel  - - - 40  6 to 

Freight  of  provisions  to  place  of  settlement  - 1 10  i-o- 

House  for  each  family  - - - - 

Implements,  kc. 

4 Blankets  - - - £.-  14  - 

j Keule  - - ' - - - 5 lo 
1 Frying-pan  ----13 
3 Hoes  ..-..-46 
j Spade  ..•..-29 
1 Wedge  - - - - - - 1 4 

I Auger  - --  --  - 2 1 

1 Pick-axe  . . - . — 2 - 

2 Axes  -.---1-- 
Proportion  ofGrindstone, 

Whipsaw  and  cross-cut 

Saw  — 14  — 

Freight  and  charges  on 
ditto  15  per  cent  - - 10  2 


Notes — Something  in  the  nature  of  this  Schedule,  appli- 
cable to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  location  of  each 

C'ticular  emigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  his 
(ling ; and  upon  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Agent  at  the  colonial  port,  showing  that  he  had  leen 
approv^  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  his  wish 
to  receive  this  sort  of  loan  in  kind.  In  case  of  this  occur- 
ring, be  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  tlie  security  adverted 
to  in  the  next  query,  and  then  conveyed  to  his  location  at 
the  Government  expense.  As  two  children  are  considered 
equal  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  family  consisted  of 
a widower  and  five  children,  or  in  any  other  variety  of  pro- 
portion, reflated  by  this  principle  of  equivalent,  would  not 
the  £.60.  be  eijnalfy  necessary?  Eveiy  lot  must  have  a 
working  bead  of  a family  upon  it,  who  must  become  respon- 
sible for  tile  interest. 


Sterling  - £.3  18  - (JgSJJ)  £.468- 
Cow  • - - - - - - -410- 

Medicines  and  medical  attendance  - - . x - — 

Seed  com  - - - • - —16 

Potatoes,  5 bush,  at  2«.  6d-  - - — 12  6 

14- 

Proportion  oftheexpcnseofbuildlngforthedcpdt  1 - — 
Ditto  for  clerks,  issuers,  and  surveyors  to  show  the 
lou-  - - >5- 

£.60.  sterling  Is  equal  to  • £.66  13  4 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES 
Examiaed  before  tbs  CooimiltK. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 

t.  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  - , 

Does  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  Estimate. 

2.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.D.  • 

D' 

3.  W.B.  Felton,  Esq.  . - . . 

D“ 

4.  P;  Kobinson,  Esq.  * “ ' * 

D* 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  - 

D° 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq.  ----- 

D- 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  - - - 

Thinks  that  £.48.  lOr.  sufficient  in  the  near 

Districts. 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  , - . • 

Thinks  £.60.  sufficient,  expended  as  stated. 

g.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  .... 

Concurs  with  tlic  Estimate. 

10.  Capt.  Weatherley  - - 

1 Mainly  concurs  with  the  Estimate. 

1 

C4 
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Queuy? 

Thirdly : — Do  yoa  consider  that  any 
son  of  practical  difficultv 'vill  exist  in 
taking  an  unexpensive  and  simple  sccu* 
rity  from  the  Emigrant,  both  personal 
as  well  as  a lien  upon  bis  land,  for  the 
payment  of_£-4.  per  annum  interest,  being 
at  the  rale  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum 
of  80.  or  in  other  words  upon  the 
sum  of  £.  Go.  improved  by  deferred 
interest  for  seven  years  to  the  sum  of 
£.  80,  interest  being  only  calculated  in 
that  instance  at  j[,.  4.  per  cent  ? 


Note : — Every  pains  must  be  taken  to  explain 
to  the  Emigrant,  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
loan  U to  be  entirely  voluntary  on  his  par^  pre< 
cisely  the  same  as  if  any  individual  in  his  own 
country  had  proposed,  from  motives  of  charity, 
to  advance  him  a loan  of  equal  amount,  upon 
tlic  same  principle  of  repayment. 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES 

ABSTRACr  OF  ANSWERS. 

Examined  befura  (be  Cammittee. 

1.  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  - 

Does  not  think  that  any  difficulty  will  exist, 
provided  legislative  provisions  be  made  for 
Lower  Canada. 

i.  The  Ten.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.  D.  • 

Thinks  there  will  be  no  difficalty  on  proper 
explanations  b«ng  given  to  the  Emigrant. 

3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq.  . . _ _ 

Same  opinion  as  Chief  Justice  Sewell. 

4.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  .... 

Thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  if  the  deed 
be  withheld  till  half  the  money  be  paid. 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  - 

Thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

G.  J.  Howe,  Esq.  ..... 

D" 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  - 

Recommends  two  securities  to  be  required, 
and  thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

8.  B.  P Wagner,  Esq.  .... 

Thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

9.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  .... 

D" 

ID.  Capt.  Weatherley  - ...  - 

D” 

Query? 

Fourthly : — Do  you  consider  that  the  Note  .-—The  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of 

Emigrant  settler,  it  not  called  upon  to  produce  of  the  Settler’s  farm  in  money, 
pay  any  Merest  for  Ihe  space  of  seven  '1“  S 

years,  will  have  any  difnculty  whatever  lonies,  and  assessing  produce  with  reference  to 

in  affording  to  pay  4.  per  annum,  at  such  value. 

the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  money  • 

or  money’s  worth,  that  is,  in  grain  and  pork  of  a racrcliantable 

quality,  estimaied  upon  a given  princi^e  of  arbitration,  such 

Emigrant  having  always  a power  at  his  own  option  of  paying 

off  the  principal  of  ;£.8o.  in  instalments  of  20.  each,  in 

money,  until  the  whole  of  the  original  loan  be  discharged  ? 


NAMES  OF  WETNESSES 
Exaniin*]  beSiTs  the  Conraihiee. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 

1.  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  ..... 

Thinks  the  Emigrant  will  be  able  to  pay. 

3.  Tlie  Ven.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.D.  . 

Has  no  doubt  of  the  ability  to  pay  interest, 
and  recommends  instalments  of  £.5.  to  be  re* 
ceived  for  the  payment  of  the  principal. 

3.  W.  B.  Fultou,  Esq.  .... 

Thinks  tlicrc  will  be  uo  difficulty. 

4.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  - - - . 

1 - - . D“ 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  , - 

- - ■ D’ 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq.  ..... 

1 - - - D* 

7,  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  . . - . 

1 - - - D" 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  .... 

1 Recommends  £.  5.  instalmcnis  to  l>c  received 

in  payment  of  principal,  and  thinks  tlicrc  will 
' be  nu  difficulty. 

9.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  .... 

' Thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

10.  Capt.  Weatherley  ....  - 

la  confident  diere  will  be  no  difficulty. 
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Qoebt? 

Itfikly:  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if 
this  proposition  be  adequately  explained 
to  the  Pauper  Emigrant,  and  if  he  be 
made  conclusively  to  understand  that  it 
is  not  a rent  for  his  land,  but  a payment 
of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  lent  to 
him  at  his  oam  request,  which  loan  has 
been  advanced  to  him  in  kind  and  not 
in  money,  that  he  would  be  in  any  de- 
gree dispcaed  to  resist  the  payment  of 
this  interest,  it  being  explained  to  him 
that  at  any  time  he  has  the  power  of 
exonerating  himself  from  such  payment, 
by  the  payment  of  80  ? 


Note  .’—This  question  might  not  appear  more 
necessary  to  be  put  to  a Colouiai  witness,  than 
to  any  oUier  witness ; but  it  has  reference  to  the 
disinclination  naturally  felt  to  die  payment  of 
rent,  in  countries  under  the  circumstances  of 
our  North  American  Colonies,  which  contain  an 
indefinite  extent  of  unoccupied  land  of  a fertile 
quality. 


NAMES  OP  WITNESSI3 
ExumiLeS  before  tlie  Committee. 

ABSTRACT  OP  ANSWERS, 

1.  ,T.  Sewell,  Esq.  . - - - . 

Tliinks  there  will  be  no  dispoution  In  the 
Emigrant  to  resist  the  payment. 

'3.  The  Ven.  Arclideacon  Slrachan,  D.D.  - 

D* 

3.  W.  B.  Fellw),  Esq.  .... 

D“ 

4.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  ----- 

D» 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  ----- 

I> 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq.  ----- 

D“ 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  - - - - 

D* 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  - . - - 

D“ 

g.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  - - - 

D* 

lo.  Capt.  Weatherley  . - - . - 

D" 

Quert? 

■Sixthly Id  case  of  the  death  of  the 
Emigrant  at  any  period  during  the  seven 
years  or  after  it,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  security 
of  the  improved  land  being  an  adequate 
value  for  the  loan  advanced  upon  ? 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES 
Examined  before  tbe  Camnultee. 

ABSTRACT  OP  ANSWERS. 

1.  J.  SeweD,  Esq.  ....  - 

Has  no  doubt,  when  the  value  of  the  Im- 
prov«nentt  amount  to  the  sum  lent. 

0.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.D.  • 

Thinks  the  improvements  will  be  sufficient 
security. 

3.  W.  B.  Fhiton,  Esq.  ...  - 

. . - - D“ 

4.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  .... 

- ..  D' 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  ----- 

. . . - D” 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq.  . - . - . 

D" 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  .... 

Doubts  the  value  of  the  security  until  the  end 
of  4 yeare,  when  it  will  be  good  and  sufficient 

8-  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  - 

Thinks  the  land  sufficient  security. 

g.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  .... 

D“ 

10.  Capt.  W’satherley  - . . . 

D* 

550.  D 
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Fur  example,  supposing  the  head  of 
a family  to  die,  an^  the  wife  and  children  to 
abandon  the  lot;  would  an  incombg  tenant  be 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  interest  at  the  end 
of  the  seven  years,  he  of  course  availing  himself 
of  the  improvements  that  had  taken  place  upon 
that  particular  lot. 


aG  THIRD  REPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Query? 

Seventfily: — Are  you  of  opinion  tliat 
any  sort  of  practical  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  the  levy  of  ibis  interest,  sup- 
posing such  levy  to  be  made  under  the 
directions  of  the  Governor  ? 


KAMES  or  WITNESSES 
Eumined  belbre  ibe  Coiuuiluee. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 

1.  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  - 

When  aided  by  legisindve  provisions,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty. 

2.  Hie  Veo.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.D.  • 

Hiinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

3.  W.B.  Felton  - > - - - 

D« 

4.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  - 

D* 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  ..... 

D* 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq.  ..... 

D* 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  ...  - 

D“ 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  - • - 

D« 

g.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  - 

Is  not  informed  on  this  subject. 

to.  Capt.  Wcatherley  .... 

Hiinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

1 

Query  ? 

Eighthly: — What  would  be  the 
average  expense  per  cent,  upon  the 
collection  of  the  interest? 

NAMES  OF  WITNESSES 
Examined  before  tbe  Coninultee. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 

1.  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  ....  - 

Hiinks  not  less  than  6 per  cent. 

a.  Hie  Ven.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.D.  - 

Perhi^  5 pec  cent,  if  collected  by  tbe  local 
Butboritiea. 

3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq.  - - - • 

iSpercent,  butabout5pec  cent  if  collected 
by  local  authorities. 

4.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  .... 

5 per  cent. 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  ..... 

5 per  cent,  if  collected  In  nseney. 

.5  per  cent. 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  - 

From  5 to  7 } per  cent  if  in  money,  and 
Rom  10  to  15  per  cent  if  in.  produce.  ; 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  . - • 

sf  per  cent  in  money,  and  from  5 to  to 
per  cent  in  produce. 

g.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  - - - 

Not  infomlcd. 

10.  Capt.  Weathedey  * - - - 

a 1 per  cent  in  money,  10  per  cent  if  pud. 
in  kind. 
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Queby  ? 

Ninthly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that 
there  would  be  any  sort  of  indisposition 
on  part  of  the  colonial  le^slatures 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  levy  of  this 
interest,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme 
advantages  to  the  colony  which  must 
arise  from  the  introduction  of  a regu- 
lated system  of  Emigration,  consisting  of 
properly  selected  Emigrants  at  a proper 
period  of  life,  who  have  left  their  own 
country  under  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  no  demand  for  their  labour? 


Sole: — The  Colonics  would  benefit  exclusively 
from  all  the  productions  which  might  he  the  re- 
sult of  Emimtion,  with  the  exception  of  Uic 
interests  ana  repayments,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  a very  mmll  pari  of  the  actual  ivealth 
«eatcd,  as  is  shown  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  oil  Utc  Colonial  Witnesses. 


NAMES  Of  WITNESSES 


Examined  beroro  the  Cumroictee. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 


1.  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  - - - . 

3.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.D. 

3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq.  - 

4.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  ... 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  .... 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq.  - 

7.  A.  C.  Buclianan,  Esq.  ... 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  - - . 

9.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  - 

10.  Capt.  Weatherley  . - - - 


Hiinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 
. D* 

. D* 

- D* 

- - . !)• 

, D" 

. D» 

. D* 

. D*  • 

. D« 


Query? 

Tenthly: — Do  you  conceive,  In  point 
of  fact,  that  this  proposal  of  advancing 
capital  to  the  Emigrants,  in  other  words 
to  the  Colony,  differs  from  any  specu- 
lation which  might  be  made,  of  advancing 
capital  in  any  colonial  enterprize,  whe- 
ther on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  which  the 
capitalist  would  naturally  require  a re- 
munerating interest! 


Note: — If  an  individual,  or  a company  in 
England  advanced  £.100,000.  on  aMlne,  or  ema^ 
Cai^,  they  would  expect  to  receive  interest  upon* 
their  capital ; but  could  the  Colonists  complain 
of  a remittance  to  England  of  that  interest  ? 


NAAIE.S  Of  WITNESSES 
Examined  befare  the  Committee. 

ABSTRACT  OP  ANSWERS. 

1.  J,  SewcU,  Esq.  ..... 

Thinks  there  is  no  diSeroncc. 

i.  Tlte  Ven.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.D. 

- D* 

3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq.  .... 

D" 

4-  F.  Robinson,  Esq.  ..... 

- D‘ 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  ..... 

- D- 

. 6.  J.  Howe,  Esq 

. D" 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  .... 

. D" 

3.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  - 

D* 

9.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  .... 

. D* 

10.  Capt.  W'eatherley  • - . . . 

D“ 

D 2 
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Query  ? 

E/crcni/l/u  Whether  in  the  in-  ^W:—Tlle  proposition  herein  made  5s.  to  ad- 

. vance  DO*,  tree  of  interest  for  seven  Tears,  and 
stance  of  individuals  advancing  their  thentochargeintercBlattherateofCt.  tsj,  4d. 
capital,  a hi«»her  rate  of  interest  would  per  cent,  that  is  6|  per  cent  open  the  origin 
. , . j I but  h IS  intended  that  the  mother 

not  be  expected  i and  whether  such  country  should  sustain  no  ultimate  loss  upon 
interest  would  not  Ije  expected  to  com-  Aese  loans,  the  Emigrant  is  called  upon  to 
m-ence  a.  a much  earlier  period  thanafter  |=ad“j“  "3 

the  lapse  of  seven  years?  of  seren  years,  upon  that  capital  of  8of.,  being 

at  the  rate  of  5/.  per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  then,  as  between  the  lender  and  the 
Emigrant,  supposing  it  to  be  an  individual  case,  stands  simply 
thus:-— 

I lend  yoH  60I,  free  of  interest,  for  seven  years,  but  as  the 
colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  I should  be  justified  in 
calling  upon  you  to  pay  3/.  13«.  for  this  sum  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  year;  but  as  I wish  you  to  employ  your  means  exolusivdy 
in  improving  your  land,  1 will  remit  you  all  interest  for  seven  years, 
and  Uien  1 wul  charge  you  with  an  interest  of  4^.  pec  annum 
instead  of  the  sum  of  3/.  las.;  and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to 
relieve  yourself  from  this  annual  payment  of  4/.  or  parts  of  it, 
you  may  diminish  it  to  the  extent  of'  1 1.  by  every  2o  /.  that  you 
pay  by  instalments  in  liquidadon  of  the  capital  d^t  of  SoL,  that 
IS,  of  60  /.  improved  to  the  value  of  80 1.  in  consequence  of  seven 
years  deferred  interest. 


NAMES  or  WITNESSES 
Examined  1>erore  (he  Committee. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 

1.  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  ----- 

Thinks  individuals  would  require  an  imnie- 

diate  return,  but  (hey  cannot  take  more  than 
6 per  cent,  the  legal  interest. 

s.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Strachsn,  D.  D.  • 

Individuals  would  lake  compound  interest. 

3.  W.  B.Felton,  Esq.  - 

Individuals  would  require  larger  profit. 

4.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  .... 

- Ditto. 

5.  Cspt.  Mardiall  ----- 

- Ditto. 

6.  J.Howe,  Esq.  ----- 

- - - - Ditto. 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  . . - - 

- - - - Ditto. 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  - 

• - - • Ditto 

g.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  - 

- - • - Ditto. 

to.  Capt.  Weatherley  - 

- - - - Ditto*. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  reference  to  all  tl»e  above  Answers,  that  one  opinion  pre- 
vails among  all  the  Witnesses  respecting  tbe  ability  of  the  Settler  to  pay,  if  not 
in  money  at  least  in  produce,  the  sum  advanced  upon  the  system  above  laid 
down.  Your  Committee  are  however  aware  that  difficulties  have  practically 
been  experienced,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  obtaining  the-  pay- 
ment of  tbe  proceeds  of  land  ; and  although  they  would  draw,  sa  they  are  war- 
ranted to  do,  from  the  concurrence  of  all  the  witnesses,  a wide  distinction 
between  the  payment  of  rent  for  land,  and  the  liquidation  of  a debt  actually 
incurred  and  charged  with  legal  interest,  Your  Committee  are  so  anxious  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  acting  hastily  upon  visionary  and  tlieoretical  schemes, 
that  they  hesitate  to  express  to  the  House  that  full  conviction  of  eventual  re- 
payment which  nevertheless  the  body  of  the  evidence  would  seem  to  warrant. 
At  the  same  time  they  would  not  feel  ffiemselves  justified  in  recommending  to 
the  House  a national  outlay  of  this  nature  without  a prospect  of  direct 
return ; and  while  they  feel  that  there  is  that  degree  of  probabilit)'  which  allows 

them 

* The  Answers  of  Mr.  Hayes  (a  merchant  in  Upper  Canada)  to  ail  of  these  Queries, 
will  be  found  in  tbe  Appendix.  They  were  received  too  late  to  be  abstracted,  Mr.  Hayes 
being  in  Ireland  ; bat  he  mainly  concurs  in  the  Answers  given  by  the  other  Witnesses, 
and  strictly  so  on  tbe  subject  of  repayment  by  the  Emigrant. 
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them  to  recommeud  an  experiment  for  three  years,  the  experience  of  the  last  of 
tliose  years  will  afford  a strong  presumption  how  far  it  may  be  safe  or  advisable 
to  continue  and  extend  the  system,  or  rest  satisfied  with  the  advantage,  be  it 
what  it  may,  of  the  removal  of  the  number  proposed  to  be  taken  witliin  three 
year.s,  without  incurring  any  further  national  outlay.  Your  Committee  are 
satisfied  that  the  repayment  in  kind  will  at  once  afford  a .stimulus  to  the  industry 
of  the  Settler,  and  facilitate  his  power  of  repayment 

The  advantage  of  tlie  principle  of  annuity  payment,  as  proposed  in  the  last 
section,  over  the  more  apparently  simple  principle  of  an  absence  of  all  payment 
for  seven  years,  and  the  commencement  at  that  period  of  an  annual  payment  of 
£.  4.  per  ammra,  redeemable  at  any  time  upon  tlie  payment  of  a capital  of  80. 
appears  to  Your  Committee  to  consist  in  the  following  points : — 1st,  That  it 
will  call  from  the  Settler  a payment  at  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  third 
year  of  his  location.  2dly,  'Fliat  if  such  payment  should  be  actually  made 
in  tlie  third  and  fourth  years,  the  strongest  possible  security  will  be  afforded  of 
tlie  continuation  of  this  annual  payment,  progressively  increasing  to  the  sum  of 
^.5.  and  the  consequent  realization  of  the  plan  of  entire  repayment ; for  this 
ratio  of  progressive  increase  will  be  in  proportion  to,  but  below  the  increased 
capacity  of  the  Settler  to  pay,  and  he  will  not  find  any  sudden  inconvenience  in 
the  mere  circumstance  of  payment,  sdly,  As  die  series  of  years  of  the  annuity 
diminishes,  the  Setder  will  be  called  upon  for  a diminishing  amount  ofredemp- 
tion-fimd.  4thly,  No  perpetual  debt  will  be  contracted  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  mother  Country,  for  the  £.4.  referred  to  would  have  left  a debt  of  £.  80. 
as  involved  in  the  Queries  and  Answers  to  the  colonial  witnesses,  notwitlistand- 
ing  any  number  of  payments  of  the  annual  ,£.4. ; whereas  if  the  repayment  be 
ra^e  on  the  principle  suggested,  the  last  year’s  payment  of  the  annuity  will 
cancel  the  whole  debt ; in  other  words,  if  the  payment  should  be  realized, 
and  the  money  paid  into  a fund  to  accumulate,  that  fund,  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty  years,  supposing  the  price  of  stocks  to  remain  the  same,  would  purchase 
out  the  remaining  part  of  the  long  annuity ; therefore  the  whole  transaction 
would  virtually  terminate  at  that  period : but  if  the  more  probable  result  hapjiens 
and  the  Emigrant  should  redeem  his  annuity,  this  transaction  will  be  accom- 
plished at  a probably  earlier  period. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  an  examination  of  the  Evidence  in  detail,  that  no 
doubt  is  expressed  by  the  witnesses,  of  the  capacity  of  the  Emigrant  to  repay, 
according  to  the  scale  recommended,  commencing  at  the  rate  of  tOtf.  per  annum 
in  the  third  year,  and  progressively  increasing  to  the  extent  of  5.  per  annum. 

Your  Committee  beg  most  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  they  rest  their 
case  entirely  upon  the  presumed  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  Colonial 
Legislatares.  Unless  this  can  be  obtained,  they  feel  that  repayment  would  be 
impracticable;  if  it  be  obtained,  they  entertain  confident  hopes  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a regular  and  effective  system  ; and  though  they  could  not  go  so  far 
as  to  require  a guarantee  upon  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  they  should 
expect  them  to  make  such  provisions  as  should  tend  to  enforce  and  secure  tlie 
validity  of  the  engagements  made.  Nor,  upon  a very  mature  examination  of  the 
subject,  can  Your  Committee  be  induced  to  conceive  that  the  local  Legislatures 
can  have  any  disinclination  to  enter  into  such  arrangements.  The  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  those  colonies  cannot  fail  to  be  aware,  that  when  those  Emigrants 
repay  the  loan,  which  is  proposed  to  be  lent  to  each  head  of  a family,  they  will 
only  repay  a very  small  part  of  the  wealth  which  tliey  possess,  and  which  has 
been  created  by  their  emigration.  They  will  be  uware  also,  that  tlie  projected 
Emigration  will  consist  exclusively  of  able-bodied  healthy  per.sous,  selected 
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upon  system  in  the  mother  Country,  and  introduced  upon  system  into  tlie 
Colony,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  a casual,  desultory  and  unprovided  Emigration. 
Under  such  circumstances,  Your  Committee  cannot  doubt  the  disposition  of 
the  local  Legislatures  of  the  Colonies  to  encourage  the  measure,  and  to  facilitate 
the  process  of  repayment,  an  opinion  which  is  expressed  unanimously  by  the 
colonial  witnesses  examined  before  Your  Committee. 

In  fact,  Your  Committee  are  at  a loss  to  conceive  what  could  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  the  Colonies,  than  an  accession  of  Population  under 
such  terms.  Tlieir  wealth  and  power  will  be  increased  infinitely  more  by  such 
an  accession,  coupled  with  a principle  of  repayment  practically  carried  into 
eftect,  than  it  would  be  supposing  tliat  no  Emigration  of  that  character,  that  is 
of  selected  Emigrants,  were  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  such  repayment 
being  deemed  impracticable.  The  Colonies  will  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  supply,  by  colonial  laws,  any  measures  of  police,  or  of  any  other  nature, 
which  may  as.sist  in  the  satisfactory  location  of  Emigrants  tlms  proposed  to  be 
introduced.  In  case  of  the  sum  of  1,140,000,  it  can  only  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a loan  made  to  the  Emigrants,  to  be  applied  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony.  If  English  capitalists  were  prepared 
to  employ  a sum  of  equal  amount  in  some  speculation  in  the  Colonies,  which  they 
anticipated  would  be  productive,  in  the  formation  of  a canal,  the  working  of 
a mine,  or  the  establishment  of  a fishery,  or  in  any  other  mode,  aud  if  those 
English  capitalists  expected  to  derive  ten  per  cent  for  this  speculation,  which 
annual  profit  was  to  be  remitted  to  England,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
Colonics  would  object  to  such  a remittance — that  they  would  consider  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  it — that  they  would  not  feel  themselves  benefited  by  that 
portion  of  the  real  returns  of  this  enterprise,  wliich  would  be  created  and 
returned  within  the  Colony  over  and  above  the  interest  remitted  to  the  parties 
in  England  ? 

Your  Committee  tliink  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  these  views  fully  and 
clearly  understood,  and  the  evidence  examined  which  has  been  taken,  in  order 
to  induce  the  Colonies  to  accept  with  gratitude  an  arrangement  of  this  nature. 
Nor  do  Your  Committee  found  their  opinion  upon  mere  speculative  data.  They 
would  specially  refer  to  the  letter  addressed  to  Earl  Bathurst  by  the  Magistrates 
and  others  resident  in  the  district  of  Newca.stle,  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Evidence  between  the  questions  3701  and 
3702,  in  which  they  explain  their  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a regulated  system  of  colonization.  In  the  same  place  will  also  be  found  the 
expressions  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Emigrants  of  1825,  for  the 
change  effected  in  their  situation. 

3d. — The  success  of  former  Emigrations,  as  bearing  upon  the  probability  of 
repi^ent. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1826,  will  be  found, 
among  other  papers  relating  to  the  Emigration  of  1823,  a return  made  by 
Mr.  Peter  Robinson  (under  whose  superintendence  tliat  Emigration  was  con- 
ducted) relative  to  the  settlers  located  by  him,  showing  the  extent  of  acres 
cleared,  the  quantity  of  produce  raised  by  each  head  of  a family,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  and  hogs  in  the  possession  of  each  in  the  mouth  of  March 
1826.  From  an  analysis  which  has  been  made  of  that  return,  it  appears  that 
the  property  in  the  possession  of  tite  120  heads  of  families  included  in  the 
return  in  March  1826,  amounted  in  vjdue  to  6s.  6d.  sterling,  and  that 

at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  the  time  of  their  location,-  their  capital 
might  lie  expected  to  amount  to  more  than  /.  30,000.  sterling.  It  is  necessary 
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to  observe,  that  in  this  first  experiment  many  of  the  Emigrant  were  single 
men.  Several  of  tliese  engaged  themselves  as  labourers,  either  in  the  Canadas, 
or  in  the  United  States,  and  those  who  proceeded  to  the  settlement  and  continued 
in  their  location,  appear  from  the  return  to  have  made  much  less  progress  in  the 
clearing  and  cultivation  of  tlieir  land,  than  those  settlers  who  had  families. 

The  House  will  observe,  however,  that  even  under  these  circumstances  the 
estimated  value  of  the  property  in  possession  of  these  i20  heads  of  families,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  their  location,  amounted  to  more  than  one  half 
of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  transport  and  location  of  568  individuals,  at  the 
rate  of  ,C*22.  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Emigration  of  1835  consisted  of  2,024  persons,  among  whom  were 
415  heads  of  families,  able-bodied,  and  capable  of  labour.  They,  as  well  as 
the  Emigrants  of  1S23,  were  taken  from  a part  of  Ireland  in  which  there  was 
no  demand  whatever  for  their  labour.  It  could  never  be  pretended  for 
a moment,  that  less  production  has  taken  place  in  tliat  part  of  Ireland  in  con- 
sequence of  their  removal ; but  it  is  equally  evident,  that  although  they  added 
nothing  to  the  production,  the  expense  of  their  subsistence,  and  that  of  their 
families,  must  have  fallen  upon  some  fund  or  other.  Of  those  41 5 femilies,  three 
families  were  very  often  to  be  found  in  one  cabin.  ITiey  were  only  very  par- 
tially and  occasionally  employed  as  labourers ; the  greater  part  of  them  had  no 
otlier  means  of  subsistence  than  what  was  derived  from  casual  charity,  or  from 
more  suspicious  sources ; and  their  presence  in  Ireland  could  in  no  sense  be 
considered  as  increasing  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  These  3,024 
persons  were  removed  in  the  year  1 825  to  Canada,  and  the  expense  of  their 
removal  amounted  to  £.43,145,  including  tlieiv  location  and  sustenance  up  to 
the  period  at  which  their  first  crops  enabled  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

A very  rigid  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  their  first 
year’s  labour,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence. 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  superintendent,  pledged  himself  to  the  Committee  as  to  the 
correctness  of  that  calculation,  which  can  be  referred  to  in  detail,  and  it 
amounts  to  £.  1 1,272.  8^.  This  calculation  is  made  upon  the  current  price  of 
articles  in  the  colony.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  implied  that  they  had  a pro- 
duce to  dispose  of  to  the  amount  of  ,£.11,272.  8s.  but  that  the  production 
which  they  bad  created  amounted  to  that  sum.  Against  this  creation  of  value 
in  the  Colony  is  to  be  set  the  expenditure  of  the  English  Government,  amount- 
to  ,£.43,145.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  production  of  the  first  year  has 
created  a value  equivalent  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  that  sura.  In  the  estimate, 
the  produce  must  be  considered  as  applied  to  the  support  of  those  families 
for  the  next  year,  and,  therefore,  not  being  of  exchangeable  value  in  their 
especial  case ; but  it  is  calculated  that  that  produce,  together  with  the  acci- 
dental resources  of  labour,  will  furnish  an  ample  fund  for  their  maintenance 
until  another  year.  Tlie  415  heads  of  families  were  located  upon  41,500 
acres.  At  the  time  that  the  Emigrants  were  placed  upon  this  land,  these 
41,500  acres  were  utterly  unproductive,  yielding  no  annual  value.  The 
Government  expends  ,£.43ii45*  in  adTOocing  capital  upon  this  unproductive 
land.  An  estimate  is  furnished  of  the  first  year's  production,  amounting 
to  ,£.11,272,  including  not  only  the  value  of  the  land  cleared,  as  estimated 
at  the  current  price  of  the  produce,  but  also  the  produce  upon  which  the  Emi- 
grant family  is  to  live  for  the  year,  after  the  cessation  of  the  Government  assist- 
ance. The  ;£•  43,145.  improved  at  compound  interest  for  seven  years,  will 
amount  to  a capital  sura  of  ,£.60,709.  The  Government,  therefore,  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  will  be  in  the  situation  of  having  advanced  a capital  to  the 
amount  of  ,£.60,709.  for  which  it  has  received  no  return  other  than  that 
advantage,  be  it  more  or  le.«w,  which  has  been  derived  from  the  abstraction  of 
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an  unnecessary  body  of  labourers  from  the  mother  Country.  If  the  profit  of 
this  speculation  be  analysed,  what  will  be  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  this 
capital  has  been  expended,  at  the  end  of  seven  years?  A calculation,  founded 
upon  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  Colonies,  gives  the  following  result, — ^that  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  those  415  heads  of  families,  occupying  41,500  acres  of 
land,  will  have  cleared,  fenced,  and  brought  into  cultivation  8,300  acres,  leaving 
33,200  uncultivated.  It  is  a common  practice  in  Canada  to  let  cleared  land 
to  a small  capitalist,  who,  in  consideration  of  occupying  the  land  so  cleared, 
pays  one-third  of  the  yearly  produce  to  die  proprietor.  The  average  yearly 
produce  of  an  acre  of  cleared  land  in  wheat  amounts  to  eighteen  bushels ; by 
the  terms  of  the  proposition,  the  proprietor  receives 'six  bushels  of  wheat;  six 
bushels  of  wheat  at  2s.  6d.  per  bushel,  which  is  the  ordinary  price,  amounts  to 
15  a.  Supposing  the  land  to  be  of  equal  quality,  whether  it  is  actually  culti- 
vated with  wheat,  or  laid  down  in  grass,  the  same  ratio  of  profit  accrues  to  the 
proprietor.  This  naturally  justifies  the  estimate,  that  the  annual  value  of  an 
acre  of  cleared  land  amounts  to  i$s.  Applying  this  ratio  to  the  ca.se  of  the 
Emigrant  Settlers  of  1 825,  at  the  end  of  seven  years  they  will  have  8,306  acres 
of  cleared  land,  the  estimated  annual  profit  of  which  amounts  to  £.  6,225  J but 
the  interest  of  the  money  advanced  by  Government  amounts  to  ,£-3,035.  9#. 
consequently,  after  paying  interest  upon  the  money  advanced  by  Government, 
they  have  a residue  of  £.  3,1 89.  The  current  annual  profit  of  this  land  specu- 
lation, at  the  end  of  seven  years,  being  £.  6,225  > if  that  be  divided  by  415, 
(the  number  of  individual  cases,)  it  will  be  seen  how  each  head  of  a family 
stands  in  relation  to  this  general  result.  The  case  then,  individually,  will 
stand  thus : A pauper  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  for  whose  labour  no  demand 
existed,  and  consequently  whose  presence  in  Ireland  added  nothing  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  country,  but  on  the  contrary,  whose  subsistence  was  a 
deduction  from  that  wealth,  was  removed  to  a district  in  Upper  Canada ; he 
received  from  the  Government,  for  himself,  his  wife  and  three  children,  the  sum 
of  £.  too.  sterling  in  kind  and  not  in  money.  Tliis  £.  too.  sterling  has  enabled 
him  to  cultivate  a proportion  of  too  acres  of  land ; and  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  he  will  be  in  possession  of  a surplus  income  of  ,^.15.  per  annum. 

Your  Committee  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact,  that  this 
calculation  is  framed  upon  an  estimate  of  £.  1 00.  per  family,  whereas  the  esti- 
mate which  they  now  present  with  confidence  to  the  Mouse,  is  only  an  estimate 
of  £.  60.  per  family.  If,  therefore,  it  be  demonstrable  that  the  Emigrant  could 
pay  interest  upon,  and  repay  the  principal  of  £.  100 — d /brtiori,  it  must  be  more 
practicable  in  the  case  of  a diminished  sum,  where  there  is  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  amount  of  annual  produce  will  be  less ; but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
Emigration  be  conducted  on  an  extended  scale,  the  more  dense  the  population 
in  the  new  settled  district,  the  greater  the  probability  of  the  success  of  the  Emi- 
grant. Your  Committee  beg  to  remind  the  House,  that  in  placing  a family  of 
five  persons  upon  100  or  50  acres  of  land,  the  ratio  of  the  population  will  be 
one  person  for  every  20  or  lo  acres  ; whereas  in  parts  of  Ireland,  from  whence 
such  an  emigrant  population  might  be  taken,  the  ratio  may  be  estimated  at  2o 
persons  for  every  10  acres,  but  certainly  not  less  than  one  person  per  acre. 

Your  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  observations  on  tliis  point  of  inquiry 
witliout  expressing  their  sense  of  the  zeal,  ability,  and  discretion  with  which 
Mr.  Peter  Robinson  effected  the  location  of  the  two  bodies  of  Emigrants  in 
1,823  *825,  under  circumstances  (however  inevitable)  of  want  of  previou.s 

preparation,  which  would  be  avoided  in  future  instances,  were  Emigration  to 
form  pari  of  a national  measure. 
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VI.— BOARD  OF  EMIGRATION. 

WITH  respect  to  the  formation  of  a Board  of  Emigration  in  London,  having 
agents  in  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Colonies,  acting  under  its  directions, 
Your  Committee  are  prepared,  under  any  circumstances,  to  express  their  entire 
conviction  of  the  expediency  of  forming  such  a Board,  although  its  duties 
may  be  limited  or  extended,  according  to  the  decision  that  may  ultimately  be 
taken  on  the  subject  of  Emigration. 

Upon  this  subject,  Your  Committee  would  refer  the  House,  and  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  to  a letter  inserted  after  question  4277  in  the  Evidence,  and  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  This  letter  fur- 
nishes much  valuable  information,  as  well  as  important  practical  suggestions. 

Your  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
accomplish  that  uniformity  of  operation  which  would  be  so  necessary  in  a 
system  of  Emigration  on  an  extended  scale,  unless  by  the  establishment  of 
agents  duly  qualified,  and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
the  Emigration  Board,  and  the  local  Governments. 

Your  Committee  also  would  propose  that  such  Emigration  Board  should  be 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  an  executive  department  of  the  State,  which 
would  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the  important  functions  which  such  a 
Board  would  be  called  upon  to  discharge. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  agents,  duly  authorized  under  an  Emi- 
gration Board  established  in  this  country,  should  inspect,  and  accept  or  reject, 
under  strict  rules  and  impartial  reg^ations,  to  which  they  should  be  subjected, 
and  respecting  which  appeal  should  be  allowed  to  the  Emigration  Board,  all 
Emigrant  families  who  may  be  candidates  for  Emigration,  and  for  whose 
removal  to  the  Colonies  means  may  be  forthcoming  from  general  or  private 
contributions.  They  also  propose,  tliat  for  every  ticket  which  should  qualify 
an  Emigrant  family  for  Government  assistance,  when  landed  in  a Colonial  port, 
the  sum  of  1 . should  be  paid,  which  sum  should  be  applied  in  liquidation  of 
any  expenses  at  home,  which  might  be  incurred  by  the  appointment  of  an  Emi- 
gration Board,  and  of  inferior  agents. 

No  person  above  the  age  of  fifty  years  should  be  accepted  as  a Government 
Emigrant,  except  under  very  special  circumstances.  Each  head  of  a family 
should  he  in  a sound  state  of  health,  of  good  character,  desirous  of  emigrating, 
and  in  want  of  that  effective  demand  for  his  labour  by  which  he  can  obtain  the 
means  of  independent  subsistence.  Above  all,  he  should  be  a person,  in  con- 
fjequence  of  whose  removal  no  diminution  of  production  would  take  place, 
although  by  such  removal  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  would  be  saved  to  the 
community.  The  proportion  of  a man,  woman,  and  three  children,  must  be 
maintained,  in  order  to  give  facilities  for  the  regulation  of  the  expense ; but  if 
a man,  his  wife,  and  six  children,  were  accepted  as  Emigrants,  a man  and  woman 
without  any  child  might  also  be  accepted,  as  preserving  the  proportion,  and  so  on. 
Every  head  ofa  family  arriving  in  the  Colony,  should  have  a choice  as  to  whether 
he  would  accept  the  accommodation  offered  to  him  in  the  way  of  a loan  in  kind. 
He  should  be  distinctly  informed,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Colony,  that  if  a demand 
should  exist  for  his  labour  among  the  population  there,  and  if  he  preferred 
engaging  himself  as  a labourer  to  being  located  as  a colonist,  he  should  have 
every  facility  of  placing  himself  in  that  capacity,  so  that  no  expense  on  the  part 
of  the  public  should  be  incurred  on  his  account,  or  that  of  his  family  after  their 
E arrival. 
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arrival,  nor  in  that  case  any  terms  of  repayment  be  expected  from  him,  as  no 
accommodation  in  kind  had  been  afforded.  On  the  other  hand,  such  Emigrants 
as  are  not  able  to  find  employment  as  labourers,  or  who  may  prefer  being  located 
upon  Government  lands  upon  the  terms  involved  in  the  queries,  would  have  tlie 
nature  of  the  engagement  into  which  they  entered  distinctly  pointed  out  to 
them.  They  would  be  ftimished  with  a printed  statement,  explaining  each 
particular  item  of  the  expense  incurred  on  their  account,  coupled  with  any 
other  arrangements  which  may  be  suggested  in  the  Colonies,  for  the  more 
effectual  furtherance  of  this  purpose. 

The  classes  of  Emigrants  which  Your  Committee  contemplate  as  those  which 
should  have  a prior  claim  to  Government  assistance  are, — 1st,  Irish  tenants 
who  have  been  ejected  from  small  farms  under  the  operation  of  clearing  the 
property,  which  is  now  taking  place  as  part  of  the  national  system  in  Ireland ; 
2dly,  Those  tenants  who  are  upon  the  point  of  being  ejected,  hut  whose 
ejectment  has  not  actually  taken  place;  sdly,  A class  which  perhaps  can 
hardly  be  included  under  the  name  of  tenant,  the  cottiers,  who  occupy  a cabin 
with  an  extremely  small  portion  of  land,  and  who,  unless  they  can  obtain 
employment,  have  no  means  of  paying  their  rent ; and,  4thly,  Cases  in  England 
and  Scotland,  which  must  be  made  matter  of  special  reference  to  whatever 
authorities  may  direct  the  course  of  Emigration. 

In  the  special  case  of  ejected  tenants  from  Irish  properties,  where  the 
Emigration  agent  had  distinctly  approved  of  parties  as  Emigrants  with  respect 
to  their  general  qualifications,  an  arrangement  might  be  made  involving  no 
g^eat  complexity  of  detail,  under  which,  in  the  case  of  such  parties  possessing 
a small  sum  of  money,  they  might  be  allowed  to  purchase  Government  assist- 
ance at  the  rate  laid  down  in  the  Schedule,  and  only  make  tliemselves  debtors 
for  such  excess  of  assistance  as  might  be  afforded  to  them  beyond  the  extent 
of  their  own  fund  to  procure.  The  located  Emigrants  in  each  district  should 
be  placed  as  near  togetiier  as  circumstances  will  permit.  They  should  be 
placed,  in  all  possible  instances,  on  the  immediate  confines  of  the  settled 
country,  with  reference  to  the  facilities  of  communication  by  land  as  well  as  by 
water,  and  consequently,  of  markets. 

The  House  will  perceive  that  Your  Committee  proposes  to  limit  the  local 
contributions  for  Emigration,  to  the  removal  of  the  Emigrant  to  the  sea  coast, 
and  to  the  expense  of  the  passage  to  the  colonies.  When  arrived  there,  if,  as 
already  explained,  there  be  no  demand  for  his  labour,  it  is  proposed  that  a loan 
should  be  offered  to  him,  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  Report.  After 
a very  mature  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  Your  Committee  have  come 
to  the  decided  conclusion,  that  a more  complicated  system,  involving  any  other 
circumstances  of  contribution,  would  have  tended  to  check  the  measure,  and 
to  prevent  the  accomplislunent  of  a great  national  advantage.  In  England, 
undoubtedly,  the  economy  to  the  parishes  would  be  such  as  to  have  induced 
them  to  contribute,  in  many  instances,  the  whole  expense ; but  in  that  case 
they  would  have  expected  to  have  the  same  individual  lien  upon  the  property 
of  the  Emigrant  in  the  colony,  which  is  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  every  individual  case;  and,  secondly^  if  accommodation  had  been 
afforded  to  the  Emigration  from  Ireland  aud  Scotland  upon  the  terms  of  the 
expense  of  passage,  an  injustice  would  have  been  felt  in  throwing  upon  an 
English  parish  the  additional  expense  of  tlie  location  of  the  Emigrant  in  the 
colony. 
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yjl. — -The  distinction  between  Emigration  and  Co- 
lonization, and  a regulated  and  an  unregulated 
Emigration. 

YOUR  Committee  wisli  also  to  impress  upon  the  House,  that  they  consider  it 
of  primary  importance  to  distinguish  most  accurately  between  Colonization  and 
Emigration ; that  is,  between  the  planting  of  Colonists  in  a soil  prepared  to 
receive  them,  aided  by  a small  portion  of  capital,  to  enable  them  immediately  to 
take  root  and  flourish,  and  the  mere  pouring  of  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
labourers,  as  Emigrants  xoithout  capital,  into  a country  where  there  is  a very 
small  proportion  of  capital  previously  existing  to  employ  them,  and  where, 
although  after  much  misery  and  privation  they  may  finally  succeed,  they  are 
nevertheless  subject  to  chances  of  failure  and  vicissitudes  not  experienced 
by  the  former  class  of  persons.  For  it  is  admitted  by  all  persons  who  have 
investigated  these  subjects,  that,  in  the  order  of  nature,  food  must  precede 
population.  Colonization,  that  is,  an  Emigration  where  the  labourers  are  aided 
by  capital,  provides  that  food.  The  power  of  a fertile  virgin  soil,  combined 
with  labour,  is  sufiicient  to  produce  infinitely  more  food  than  is  consumed  by 
the  parties  cultivating  it  Consequently  each  .succeeding  Emigration  is  fed 
by  tile  surplus  food  produced  from  the  earth  by  preceding  Emigrants.  In 
an  unrestricted  and  disproportioned  Emigration  of  labourers,  no  such  provision 
being  made,  population,  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  ‘muld  precede  food. 

A high  price  of  labour  in  any  country  may  show  that  there  is  a real  demand 
for  it,  and  an  introduction  of  a certain  number  of  labourers,  by  lowering  wages, 
may  increase  the  fair  rate  of  profit  to  the  capitalist,  without  reducing  wages 
below  that  level  which  the  prosperous  existence  of  the  labourer  requires.  Such 
an  importation  of  labour,  however,  must  necessarily  have  a limit,  and  if  that 
limit  be  exceeded,  the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  wages  oflabour  below  that 
level  which  is  compatible  with  the  prosperity  of  the  labourer,  and  thereby 
to  induce  the  same  character  of  evils  (though  perhaps  under  a mitigated  form) 
from  which  tlie  labourer  had  escaped  on  leaving  the  mother  Country.  On  the 
principle  of  colonization  of  labourers,  aided  with  capital,  the  only  limit  to  the 
number  of  such  labourers,  as  colonists,  will  be  the  extent  and  the  fertility  of 
the  unoccupied  soil. 

For  example,  if  it  be  demonstrated  that  41 5 pauper  labourers,  each  having  a 
wife  and  three  children,  have  been  planted  in  Canada  at  the  expense  of  ,^.60. 
or  ,^.100.  per  family,  and  if  it  be  demonstrated  that  they  can  and  will  repay  the 
capital  lent  to  them  for  their  location,  it  can  then  be  undeniably  maintained 
that  tlierc  is  no  assignable  reason  why  that  which  is  verified  in  the  case  of  415 
Emigrant  Settlers,  may  not  be  equally  verified  in  the  case  of  4,150,  or  41,500, 
or  415,000,  admitting,  as  a necessary  element  in  the  argument,  that  such 
number  would  in  no  degree  exhaust  the  unoccupied  soil  of  the  higher  class  of 
fertility  in  the  colony. 

But  if  it  were  shown  that  41 5 labourers,  thrown  on  the  shores  of  our  North 
American  provinces,  without  any  capital  belonging  to  them,  or  lent  to  them, 
had  prospered,  or  that  4,150  such  labourers  had  prospered,  as  mere  labourers, 
the  probability  of  the  success  of  greater  numbers  could  not  be  necessarily 
inferred.  An  early  limitation  of  the  demand  for  such  labour  must  be  intei-posed, 
after  which  no  additional  importation  of  labourers  could  be  attended  with  any 
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advantage  to  themselves  or  to  the  Colony.  The  consideration  of  this  contrast 
of  circumstances  points  out  the  correct  distinction  between  Colonization  and 
Emigration. 

Until  very  lately,  the  system  of  Colonization  by  paupers,  upon  the  principle 
of  advancing  capital  to  them,  has  never  been  fairly  acted  upon  by  any  country. 
Colonies  have  been  established,  either  by  the  emigration  of  persons  with  a 
small  capital  of  their  own,  or  by  tlie  emigration  of  labourers  who  have,  by  a 
comparatively  painful  and  circuitous  process,  succeeded  in  ultimately  trans- 
forming themselves  into  capitalists  and  colonists ; but  in  this  latter  case,  the 
process  has  been  slow,  and  the  numbers  few. 

Your  Committee  are  well  aware  that  there  arc  many  persons  who  believe 
that  the  only  practical  and  desirable  mode  of  dealing  witli  Emigradon  is,  to 
allow  it  to  take  its  own  course,  to  remove  all  the  impediments  limiting  its 
extent,  and  not  to  interfere  with  or  assist  it  in  any  shape;  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  principle,  which,  under  modification.  Your  Committee  consider  to  be 
entirely  sound,  they  have  directed  their  Chairman  to  bring  in  a Bill,  which  has 
passed  both  Mouses  of  Parliament,  for  the  repeal  of  all  regulations  affecting  the 
transport  of  passengers ; but  they  conceive  that  it  is  utterly  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  a redundant  population  of  absolute  paupers  can  be  removed  by  casual 
and  unassisted  Emigration. 

Y our  Committee  conceive  that  although  it  may  be  highly  desirable  to  remove  all 
impediments  to  the  free  circulation  of  labourers,  which  is  involved  in  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  which  may  enhance  the  price  of  the  passage,  yet  that  it  is  by  no 
means  to  the  interest  of  the  mother  Country  that  her  small  capitalists  should  emi- 
grate, and  that  her  unemployed,  able-bodied  agricultural  paupers  should  be  left 
at  home.  Those  small  proprietors  are  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the 
pauperism  which  is  below  them.  If  that  pauperism  were  removed,  they  would 
remain  at  home  and  employ  their  capital  to  the  advantage  of  themselves  and 
their  country  ; but  if  they  are  themselves  removed,  and  the  extent  of  pauperism 
should  remain  the  same,  the  colonists  may  be  benefited,  but  no  practical  relief 
whatever  will  result  to  the  mother  Country.  The  redundant  pauper,  unable  to 
procure  employment,  however  able  to  work,  is  a tax  upon  the  community. 

Your  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  the  principle  of  casual 
and  independent  Emigration  were  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  a regulated  and 
located  Emigration, — if  it  were  to  be  laid  down  as  a principle,  that  there  could 
be  no  limitation  to  the  absorption  of  labourers  either  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
our  own  Colonies,  and  that  we  have  only  to  build  a bridge  as  it  were  over 
the  Atlantic,  to  carry  over  the  starving  poor  of  the  mother  Country,  to  secure 
their  advantage  and  prosperity, — it  will  be  found  that  the  evils  which  would  be 
thereby  indicted  upon  our  pauper  population  will  be  hardly  less  than  those  from 
which  they  had  escaped.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  pour  them  indiscriminately 
into  the  United  States,  without  reference  to  the  demand  for  labour  that  may  exist 
there,  tlie  laws  of  that  country,  already  hostile  to  such  an  introduction,  would  pro- 
bably be  made  still  more  effectual  to  prevent  it ; or  if  it  be  proposed  that  our 
Colonies  should  receive  them  in  unlimited  numbers,  when  transmitted,  without 
selection,  without  reference  to  the  real  demand  for  their  services  as  labourers,  and 
unaided  by  capittd,  upon  the  principle  of  repayment,  there  will  he  no  bounds  to 
the  complaints  which  the  Colonies  will  raise  against  the  injustice  and  shortsight- 
edness of  our  policy. 

In  the  Albany  Advertiser,  published  in  September  1826,  is  the  following 
article Innumerable  complaints  are  made  by  our  citizens,  on  the  subject 

“ of 
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«(  Qf  wretched  state  in  which  most  of  the  foreign  Emigrants  who  daily  arrive 
“ here  are  found,  in  regard  of  food,  clothing,  and  the  means  of  subsistence ; and 
*t  reprehending  the  conduct  of  our  municipal  authorities  who  have  the  disposal 
“ of  the  affairs  of  pauperism,  for  the  neglect  manifested  towards  these  miserable 
« beinirs.  The  picture  of  distress  which  these  Emigrants  present  on  their  arrival 
“ here  is  almost  indescribable ; and  by  many  of  our  citizens  great  blame  is 
“ attached  to  the  commanders  of  our  river  craft,  for  bringing  them  from  New 
“ York  and  landing  them  upon  our  wharfs,  knowing  them  to  be  destitute  of  a 
“ single  cent  to  secure  themselves  a mouthful  to  eat ; the  consequence  of  which 
“ is,  they  are  next  seen  begging  through  our  streets  in  the  most  loathsome  and 
“ abject  state  of  filth  and  misery.  It  appears  that  they  beg  in  the  city  of  New 
“ York  rill  they  get  a few  shillings,  or  sufficient  to  induce  a captain  of  a tow- 
**  boat,  or  some  other  craft,  to  bring  them  to  Albany,  where  they  are  left  to 
“ depend  upon  Providence  and  their  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  begging,  in  which, 
“ by  the  way,  most  of  them  are  adepts.  Some  provision  must  be  made  for  these 
“ wretched  beings,  though  it  is  hard  that  the  burden  should  come  upon  this  city 
“ (Albany,)  as  it  seems  to  be  at  present,  for  it  has  lately  become  their  chosen 
“ thoroughfare,  as  they  are  pouring  upon  us  from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the 

south.  Hundreds  are  drifted  down  the  Northern  Canal  to  meet  hundreds  more 
“ floating  up  the  Hudson,  and  all  of  them  are  found  in  the  same  destitute  con- 
“ dition.”  Your  Committee  do  not  doubt  that  the  House  will  be  of  opinion  that 
if  many  thousands  of  Emigrants  were  to  be  added  to  the  numbers  here  com- 
plained of,  the  nuisance  would  be  so  intolerable  in  the  United  States,  as  to 
induce  them  to  increase  the  severity  of  their  laws  against  the  introduction  of 
pauper  Emigrants  ; and  if  in  consequence  of  their  being  driven  from  the  United 
States,  all  those  wretched  beings  are  to  be  poured  into  the  Canadas,  the  same 
circumstances  of  distress  and  misery  must  ensue,  and  the  burden  will  be  in- 
tolerable to  the  Colonies. 

On  the  subject  of  an  Emigration  solely  intended  to  supply  the  demands  of 
Labour,  Your  Committee  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  to  the  Evidence  which  has  been  given  with 
respect  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  Colonies  of  New  South  \\'ales,  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; more  especially  to  tliat  proposition 
which  has  been  suggested,  of  the  colonists  undertaking  to  repay,  in  a pre- 
scribed manner,  any  expense  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  transport  of 
Emigrants,  for  whose  labour  there  is  a special  demand  in  those  colonies.  They 
do  not  entertain  any  doubt  that  if  the  subject  be  duly  examined,  if  the  evidence 
be  transmitted  to  the  Colonies,  and  information  be  invited  respecting  the  prac- 
tical execution  of  the  measure,  a principle  of  supply  may  be  adjusted,  at  an 
early  period,  under  which  the  Colonists  of  the  Cape,  and  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  may  receive  precisely  that  proportion  of  labour  which 
is  suited  to  their  wants;  while  at  the  same  time  the  independence  which  an 
indefinite  supply  of  fertile  land  provides  for  the  labourer,  after  a few  years  of 
exertion,  will  tend  progressively  to  transmute  all  such  labourers  into  colonists, 
and  to  create  fresh  demands  for  labour  from  the  population  of  the  mother 
Country.  The  advantages  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue  to  those  colonies 
from  tlie  supply  of  a commodity,  that  is,  labour,  for  which  the  most  intense 
demand  exists,  will,  Your  Committee  doubt  not,  be  fully  appreciated  by  the 
House.  An  examination  of  the  valuable  Evidence  taken  before  Your  Com- 
mittee upon  tills  subject,  will  show  that  there  is  no  cause  which  so  much 
retards  the  progress  and  improvement  of  those  colonies  as  the  want  of  labour  to 
bring  their  resources  into  full  development,  and  will  also  establish  the  fact,  that 
if  a supply  of  labour  be  afforded  to  them,  carefully  adjusted  to  the  real  demand, 
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the  ckims  which  their  necessities  now  enforce  upon  the  mother  Country  will  be 
progressively  diminished;  and  that  in  the  satisfactory  application  of  that  simple 
principle  will  he  involved  a degree  of  improvement  in  the  colonial  system  of 
this  country,  which  can  scarcely  be  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine  person. 


VIII.— Concluding  Observations  upon  the  advantages 
of  a regulated  Emigration,  both  to  the  Colonies 
and  to  the  Mother  Country. 


YOUR  Committee  would  shortly  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those  na- 
tural and  artificial  checks  which,  if  Emigration  be  expedient  as  a national  mea- 
sure, will  prevent  its  ever  being  carried  on  to  a degree  prejudicial  in  any  sense 
to  the  interest  of  the  mother  Country.  First,  as  the  Emigration  is  to  be  strictly 
voluntary,  very  few  labourers  will  be  disposed  to  leave  their  own  country,  who 
find  that  their  labour  can  produce  a return  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families  at  home.  Secondly,  as  the  expenses  of  the  passage  of  the  Emigrants 
to  the  Colonies,  if  the  su^eslion  of  Your  Committee  be  adopted,  will  fall 
exclusively  upon  the  district,  parish,  or  individual  who  may  consider  such 
Emigrants  redundant,  either  as  tenantry,  or  as  labourers,  no  contribution  will 
ever  take  place  to  aid  Emigration,  except  in  cases  where  such  conviction  dis- 
tinctly exists  as  to  its  necessity.  Thirdly,  if  any  attempts  should  be  made  by 
districts,  parislies,  or  individuals  to  get  rid  of  parties,  being  infirm  persons  or 
of  bad  character,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Emigration  Agent,  provided  that  a 
Board  be  formed  on  the  principles  recommended  by  Your  Committee,  to  reject 
all  such  applications  as  inadmissible  under  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment : the  assistance  of  Government  being  strictly  extended  to  such  class  of 
Emigrants  only  as  are  speciSed  in  the  two  6rst  propositions. 


The  carrying  on  of  any  regulated  system  of  Emigration  upon  an  extended 
scale  can  only  be  justified  by  the  blended  consideration  of  two  main  and  prin- 
cipal points;  First,  the  real  saving  effected  at  home  by  the  removal  of  pauper 
labourers,  executing  no  real  functions  as  labourers,  and  not  contributing  to  the 
annual  production;  Secondly,  the  probability  of  direct  though  progressive 
repayment  from  those  labourers,  when  placed  as  Emigrants  in  the  Colonies, 
and  the  indirect  consequence  of  the  increased  demands  for  British  manufactures, 
involved  in  the  circumstance  of  an  increasing  Colonial  population. 


QUESTIONS 


3244, 

.324."). 

3246. 


3247. 

3248. 


It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Malthus,  tliat  he  admits, 
if  tliere  are  labourer  in  tlie  country  for  whose  labour  there  is  no  real  demand, 
and  who  have  no  means  of  subsistence,  those  labourers  are  of  no  advantage,  as 
far  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  concerned ; and  consequently,  that  if  tliey 
were  to  die,  or  to  be  removed,  the  wealth  of  tlie  country  would  in  no  degree  be 
duninished  by  their  decease  or  removal.  He  considers  labourers  in  this  state 
of  redundancy,  as  operating  as  a tax  upon  the  community.  Your  Committee 
have  referred  to  this  opinion,  because  there  is  much  prejudice  in  the  country 
upon  this  particular  part  of  the  subject,  among  persons  who  imagine  that  any 
abstraction  of  the  population  must  be  attended  with  prejudicial  consequences  to 
the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  ; a proposition  precisely  the 
converse  of  what  Your  Committee  believe  to  be  true  in  tlie  case  of  labourers, 
for  whose  labour  uo  real  demand  exists.  Mr.  Maltlius  admits  that  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  exiiense  of  removing  sucli  labourers  by  Emigration  is  less  than 
that  of  maintaining  them  at  home,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  the  expediency  of  so 
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removing  them ; and  this,  independent  of  any  question  of  repayment.  A ques- 
tion was  put  to  him,  " You  have  referred  more  than  once  to  the  txpense  sup- 
“ posed  to  be  sustained  bytheGovermnent  for  Emigration;  would  you  continue  to 
“ use  that  phrase,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  expense  would  be  repaid  by 
“ the  production  of  the  Emigrant  in  the  new  country  to  which  he  is  taken  ? ” He 
answered,  “ That  if  it  could  be,  he  should  not  continue  it.”  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  general  wealth  of  the  empire  would  be  increased  by  an  accession  of 
population  in  the  Colonies,  independently  of  the  advant^eous  consequences 
resulting  to  this  country  from  the  abstraction  of  that  population  which  is  here 
in  redundance ; and  that  the  introduction  of  EngUsh  population  into  those  colo- 
nies would  tend  to  furabh  a very  valuable  market  for  tiie  labourers  of  this 
country,  even  if  they  were  not  to  continue  to  belong  to  the  British  empire. 

William  Penn,  in  his  “ Benrftt  of  Plantations  or  Colonies,"  after  adverting  to 
the  various  Emigrations  recorded  in  history,  says • 

" I deny  the  vulgar  opinion  against  plantations,  that  they  weaken  England  ; 
“ they  have  manifestly  enriched,  and  so  strengthened  her,  which  I brie%  evi- 
“ deuce  thus : those  that  go  into  a foreign  plantation,  their  industry  there  is  worth 
“ more  than  if  they  staid  at  home."  Again : “ They  are  not  lost  to  England, 
“ since  England  furnishes  them  with  much  clothes,  household  stuff,  tools,  and 
“ the  like  necessaries,  and  that  in  greater  quantities  than  here  their  condition 
“ could  have  needed,  or  they  could  have  bought,  being  there  well  to  pass  that 
“ were  but  low  here,  if  not  poor,  and  now  masters  of  families  too,  when  here 
“ they  had  none,  and  could  hardly  keep  themselves ; and  very  often  it  happens 
“ that  some  of  them,  after  their  industry  and  success  have  made  them  wealthy, 
“ return  and  empty  their  riches  into  England,  one  in  this  capacity  being  able 
*'  to  buy  out  twenty  of  what  he  was  when  he  went  out.”  The  inquiry  into 
which  Your  Committee  have  entered,  establishes  a proposition  precisely  similar, 
and  furnishes  the  principal  justification  of  suggesting  an  appropriation  of  the 
public  funds,  by  way  of  loan,  for  the  purposes  of  Emigration. 

It  is  advanced,  as  an  argument  against  Emigration,  that  if  redundancy  of 
population  arises  from  an  excess  of  labour  as  compared  with  demand,  that  is, 
with  capital, — if  both  labour  and  capital  be  abstracted  in  proportionate  quan- 
tities, the  ratio  of  redundancy  will  still  exist  precisely  the  same,  that  is,  sup- 
posing that  the  capital  withdrawn  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  capital  re- 
maining, which  the  population  withdrawn  bears  to  the  population  remaining ; 
and  consequendy,  that  although  the  numbers  of  the  population  may  be  actually 
diminished  by  Elmigration,  the  ratio  of  their  redundancy  to  the  capital  of  the 
country  may  still  remain  the  same.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  95,000  persons  pro- 
posed to  be  removed,  were  now  sustained  at  home  by  a productive  capitd  of  tlie 
amount  of  ,£.1,140,000,  the  removal  of  both  would  leave  the  real  condition  of 
the  country  very  much  the  same.  But  the  capital  that  may  be  supposed  to 
support  those  labourers  at  home,  is  strictly  an  unproductive  capital,  in  other 
words,  it  is  mortgaged  to  the  compulsory  maintenance  of  parties  who  are  them- 
selves allowed  to  be  unproductive  labourers.  If,  therefore,  which  Your  Com- 
mittee would  not  be  in  any  degree  prepared  to  admit,  the  capita  necessary  for 
the  locating  of  them  as  emigrants  were  precisely  of  an  equal  amount  to  the 
capital  now  employed  in  the  maintaining  of  them  at  home,  still  the  transfer  of 
the  same  amount  of  capital  from  tlie  one  appropriation  to  the  other,  would  be 
a transfer  from  an  employment  both  compulsory  and  unproductive,  to  one 
striedy  productive,  if  the  evidence  taken  before  Your  Committee  can  be  relied 
upon. 
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Your  Committee  are  fully  aware  that  if  it  could  be  demonstrated,  or  even 
shown  to  be  probable,  that  1,140,000.  or  any  greater  or  less  sum,  could  be 
employed  in  any  part  of  the  mother  Country,  witli  the  presumption  of  an  equal 
amount  of  wealth  being  produced,  and  consequently  with  equal  security  of 
return,  as  in  the  case  of  Emigration,  and  above  all,  if  tbe  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  95,000  persons  proposed  to  be  removed  as  Emigrants,  could  be 
equally  secured  by  employment  at  home,  a very  strong  argument  might  be 
raised  against  the  expediency  of  Emigration.  But  the  opinions  to  he  derived 
from  the  very  extensive  evidence  taken  before  Your  Committee,  in  which  the 
subject  of  cultivating  the  Waste  lands  of  the  mother  Country  has  been  fully 
considered,  are  conclusively  in  favour  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
employment  of  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Colonies, 
as  compared  with  the  unproductive  appropi’iation  of  capital  at  home  in  tlie 
employment  of  these  paupers  : and  the  House  will  understand  that  it  is  upon 
these  opinions  that  the  recommendation  of  Your  Committee  is  formed.  Even 
if  the  consideration  of  the  double  returns  for  the  capital  advanced  for  Emigra- 
tion were  put  wholly  out  of  sight,  namely,  the  direct  return  by  the  repayment 
of  the  loan  advanced  to  tbe  Emigrant,  and  the  indirect  return  arising  from  the 
additional  markete  famished  for  the  commodities  of  the  mother  Country,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  Empire,  Your  Committee  are 
nevertheless  satisfied  that  if  it  couid  be  proved  tliat  the  95,000  persons  were 
strictly  redundant  (in  the  sense  employed  by  Your  Committee,)  and  that  the 
vacuum  would  not  be  JUkd  up,  the  expenditure  of  1,140,000.  for  tlieir  removal 
would,  in  a national  point  of  view,  be  an  advantageous  and  judicious  outlay. 
But  as  the  precise  extent  of  the  redundancy  of  those  persons  could  uever  be 
absolutely  proved,  and  as  no  conclusive  security  could  be  obtained  for  entire 
prevention  of  tbe  filling  up  of  such  vacuum,  they  are  prepared  to  allow  that 
a national  outlay  for  the  purposes  of  Emigration,  unless  attended  with  return, 
direct  or  indirect,  could  not  be  justified, 

In  illustration  of  this  opinion,  if  the  two  results  considered  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  could  be  warranted,  namely,  that  the  vacuum  could  be  prevented 
from  being  filled  up,  and  that  the  labourers  are  strictly  redundant,  the  pro- 
position would  stand  thus  : — ^The  95,000  persons,  being  destitute  of  all  pro- 
perty, and  not  receiving  wages,  must  necessarily  subsist  on  pecuniary  relief  in 
some  shape  or  other.  The  evidence  before  Your  Committee  shows  that  3,  per 
annum  is  the  estimated  minimum  of  the  average  cost  of  sustenance  of  each  of 
those  95,000  persons  taken  collectively.  The  lowest  annual  charge,  therefore, 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  95,000  persons  amounts  to  285,000.  and  a 
charge  to  that  extent  is  a tax  upon  the  productive  industry  of  the  community. 
The  difference  therefore  between  the  interest  upon  the  loan  proposed  to  be  ad- 
vanced for  a regulated  system  of  Emigration,  namely  57,000.  a year,  and  the 
computed  annual  charge  of  ,^.285,000.  being  ,^.228, 000.  must  be  considered 
as  dear  and  entire  gain  to  the  community.  In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  capital 
to  population  at  home  would  be  augmented,  instead  of  being  lessened,  or  even 
remaining  the  same,  after  the  Emigration  of  those  95,000  persons. 

The  House  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  if  Emigration  could  be  carried  on  as 
a national  system,  the  Colonies  would  increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  and  have  the 
means  furnished  them  of  taking  upon  themselves  the  various  expenses,  military 
as  well  as  civil,  now  incurred  for  them  by  the  mother  Country;  and  this 
without  any  addition  to  their  burdens,  but  on  the  contrary  accompanied  with 
an  increase  of  wealth  more  than  proportionate  to  the  expense  which  they 
would  have  to  take  upon  themselves. 

With 
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With  a rapidly  increasing  and  thriving  population,  and  under  a liberal  system 
of  colonial  policy,  the  North  American  Colonies  cannot  fail  to  attain,  at  a com- 
paratively early  period,  the  means  of  relieving  the  mother  Country  from,  the 
annual  expense  incurred  in  their  maintenance ; whilst  by  the  general  establish- 
ment of  our  colonial  relations  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity  of  benefits 
arising  from  commercial  intercourse  and  the  operation  of  common  interests, 
the  question  will  be  solved,  of  the  advantages  which  a parent  State  is  capable 
of  deriving  from  a well-organized  colonial  system.  The  population  being 
thereby  materially  increased  iu  our  Colonies,  a perpetually  increasing  demand 
would  exist  for  the  manufactures  of  the  mother  Country ; and  this  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  arising  from  the  relation  between  Colonies  and  a mother 
Country,  but  on  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  countries,  as  it  would  be  more 
to  the  interest  of  the  British  Colonies  to  purchase  manufactures  from  the  mother 
Country,  tixan  to  become  manufacturers  tliemselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  more  to  the  interest  of  the  mother  Country  to  employ  her  capital  in  the 
fabrication  of  manufactures  so  wanted,  than  to  employ  it  in  the  cultivation  of 
her  own  waste  lands  of  inferior  fertility. 

Wherever  there  is  an  indefinite  quantity  of  unoccupied  fertile  land, Wages  will 
of  necessity  be  high,  and  manufacturing  capital  will  not  naturally  establish  itself 
under  the  circumstances  of  population  incident  to  such  a country.  Manufac- 
tures can  only  be  extensively  produced  in  a country  where  a great  number  of 
hands  are  withdrawn  from  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the 
land  producing  no  adequate  return  of  profit  from  increased  cultivation. 

Your-  Committee  beg  to  refer  the  House  to  a paper  given  in  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
in  page,  455  .of  the  Evidence,  which  shows  that  the  ordinary  tonnage  in  the 
trade  between  the  mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  furnishes,  as  far  as  stowage 
is  involved,  the  means  of  Emigration  to  the  extent  of  400,000  persons  per 
annum.  Your  Committee  cannot  omit  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  circumstance,  as  furnishing  an  extraordinary  means  of  carry- 
ing any  system  of  extended  Emigration  into  effect ; and  a collateral  advantage 
arising  from  this  circumstance  is  the  increased  cheapness  of  the  returned  freight 
in  timber,  supposing  the  shipowner  to  have  part  of  his  profit  realized  by  the 
payment  of  the  passage  of  the  Emigrants,  as  contrasted  witli  the  necessity  of 
effecting,  as  hitherto,  his  voyage  out  in  ballast. 

Your  Committee,  finally,  beg  in  the  strongest  manner  to  confirm  the  opinion 
expressed  in  their  Second  Report,  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  Session, 
which  states  “ their  deep  conviction,  that  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  and 
“ urgent  demands  from  other  quarters,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  permanent  and 
“ extensive  advantage  from  any  system  of  Emigration  which  does  not  primarily 
“ apply  to  Ireland,  whose  Population,  unle.ss  some  other  outlet  be  opened  to 
“ them,  must  shortly  fill  up  every  vacuum  created  in  England,  or  in  Scotland,  and 
“ reduce  the  labouring  classes  to  a uniform  state  of  degradation  and  misery.’^ 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Martis,  20°  die  Febiiiarij.,  1827- 
R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN’  THE  CHAIR. 


Joseph  Foster  and  James  Little^  called  in  ; ami  Examined. 

1 .  (To  Joseph  Foster.) 

WHERE  do  you  live? — ^AtGlasptow. 

2.  You  are  a member  of  the  Glasgow  Emigration  Society? — I am  president 
of  the  Glasgow  Emigration  Society ; Mr.  Little  and  myself  were  delegated  by  them 
to  attend  this  Committee. 

3.  That  is  not  the  only  society  for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  at  Glasgrow  ? — 
No,  there  are  more. 

4.  You  are  not  authorized  by  any  other  society  to  make  communications  to  this 
Committee?— No;  on  consulting  with  some  of  the  presidents  and  members  of 
some  of  the  oUrer  societies,  we  liad  the  approbation  of  a tew,  but  we  were  not 
authorized  by  any  but  our  own. 

5.  Since  when  is  it  that  you  have  turned  your  attention  to  emigrating  to  the 
North  American  Provinces? — It  is  nearly  two  years  since  a certain  proportion, 
about  eleven  or  twelve  families,  turned  their  attention  to  tliat,  and  about  one  year 
ago  we  increased  tiiat  number.  In  the  month  of  May  last  we  petitioned  tlie  Right 
honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Colonial  Department,  for  a grant  of  land 
in  Canada,  and  the  means  of  occupying  it ; we  got  for  answer,  that  no  funds  existed 
in  that  department ; wc  then  appoint^  delegates  to  call  upon  hb  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  being  the  most  influential  nobleman  in  Lanarkshire,  to 
ask  bis  opinion,  and  obtain  bis  interest  if  possible. 

6.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  motive  in  making  those  appli- 
cations with  respect  to  emigration,  arose  from  the  impossibility  of  fitiding  employ- 
ment, or  rather  of  receiving  wages  sufficient  to  support  yourselves  and  your  families  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

7.  Since  what  period  has  tliat  inconvenience  attached  to  you  ? — The  period  that 
Uie  distress  became  general,  and  almost  intolerable,  was  about,  I think,  February  last. 

8.  Have  you  got  any  written  statements  with  you,  respecting  the  average  rate  of 
wages  for  the  particular  employment  in  which  you  and  the  other  persons  applying 
for  emigration  are  concerned  ? — We  have  not  a written  statement,  but  we  have 
made  a minute  examination,  and  are  prepared  to  give  an  average  statement  on  that 
subject. 

9.  You  yourself  are  an  operative  weaver  ? — Yes. 

10.  Are  the  rest  of  your  society  in  the  same  employment  as  yourself? — ^They  are 
not  all,  but  a great  proportion  of  them  are. 

1 1.  What  employment  do  the  others  follow  ? — A few  shoemakers,  and  one  or  two 
labourers,  but  the  great  proportion  are  weavers. 

12.  You  consider  the  dbtress  of  the  weavers  as  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the 
spinners? — Yes,  we  are  quite  certain  it  b. 

13.  Have  you  any  spinners  among  your  society?— I am  not  quite  certain;  I think 
there  b one  or  two. 

14.  As  you  state  that  tlie  dbtress  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  weavers,  bow  comes  it 
that  there  should  be  persons  of  those  other  trades  in  your  society  ? — The  dbtress 
bears,  in  my  opinion,  very  heavily  upon  shoemakers  likewbe ; there  are  a greater 
550-  r 3 number 
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Jvieph  Foster  number  of  them  out  of  employment,  nnd  their  wages  are  very  low.  With  respect 
8otl  to  the  spinners,  there  are  peculiar  motives,  ami  I cannot  precisely  say  ; tlieir  wages 

Ja^  Li«/c.  j[  know  are  belter;  and  there  is  a delicacy  in  men,  who  are  neighbours  one  to  another, 

^ objecting  to  a person  entering  into  a society,  who  comes  forward  and  wishes  to 
is*?***^^'  enter. 

15.  Will  you  explain  to  tlie  Committee  the  nature  of  your  employment  as 

a weaver  ? — The  maebines  that  we  employ  are  all  at  the  expense  of  tlie  operative, 

witl)  the  exception  of  what  is  called  the  wheel,  which  is  a trifling  part  of  the 

materials  necessary  ; the  hours  of  working  are  various,  they  are  sometimes  working 
eighteen  and  nineteen  hours,  and  even  all  night  is  quite  common  one  or  two  nights 

■ in  the  week  ; and  on  the  calculation  that  we  have  made  of  the  wages,  after  deducting 
the  necessary  expenses,  theywill  not  amount  to  more  than  from  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  seven  shillings  per  week. 

1 6.  is  your  work  by  the  piece,  or  by  the  day  ? — Uniformly  piece-work. 

17.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee,  with  respect  to  yourself,  what  is  your 
particular  engagement,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  executed,  as  between  yourself  and 
your  master? — The  general  habit  of  the  work  is  by  tlie  web;  if  it  be  fine,  it  occupies 
a longer  time,  it  may  be  a fortniglit,  three  weeks,  four  weeks,  or  even  six  weeks, 
but  that  is  the  nature  of  the  bargain  ; when  the  materials  are  wrought  up,  and  the 
web  is  finished,  the  bargain  is-  done. 

1 8.  At  the  period  wlien  the  nork  commences,  the  wages  are  fixed  ? — ^The  wages 
are  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  master  or  employer  for  the  next  web  again. 

19.  Supposing  the  web  takes  five  or  six  wc^s  Co  execute  ? — The  wages  continue 
the  same. 

i>o.  No  circumstance  changes  the  engagement? — Unless  the  materials  are  found 
deficient;  if  those  are  wrong,  timt  is  a circumstance  that  leads  to  o new  bargain'; 
if,  on  referring  to  persons  qualified  to  judge,  it  is  found  to  be  so,  there  is  a new 
bargain;  but  if  the  materials  are  found  to  be  sufficient,  no  circumstance  whatever 
can  vary  the  bargain. 

21.  What  is  the  particular  sort  of  article  that  you  manufacture? — There  are 
great  variety  of  articles;  it  is  all  cotton. 

22.  Do  you  work  in  a large  factory,  or  do  you  carry  on  your  work  in  your  ow<n 
house? — There  are  few  instances  of  work  carried  on  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood in  large  factories,  it  is  all  carried  on  in  our  own  houses,  or  apartments  connected 
with  tliem ; there  are  almost  no  large  factOJ'ies. 

23.  Tlierefore  speaking  of  the  operatives  that  you  come  here  to  re|)resent,  the 
nature  of  their  engagement  is,  that  tliey  contract  for  webs  of  cotton  to  be  manu- 
factured in  their  own  houses  by  the  piece? — Yes,  by  tlie  yard,  which  amounts  to 
the  same. 

2<).  You  have  stated  that  your  present  rate  of  engagement  gives  you  wages  equal 
to  between  4s.  and  75.  [ler  week,  according  to  the  lime  Uiat  you  work? — It  is  not 
accordin^to  the  time  we  work,  it  is  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  as  there 
is  very  fine  and  very  conree,  and  more  wages  may  be  made  at  one  that  at  another ; 
a man  that  works  eighteen  or  nineteen  liours,  works  at  4^.  at  one  kind  of  work) 
when  he  might  probably  earn  6^.  at  another. 

25.  That  arises  from  the  one  being  a better  class  of  work  than  tlie  other  ? — Yes. 

26.  When  you  originally  became  a weaver,  were  not  the  wages  of  labour  suflicieut 
to  remunerate  you  r — Yes. 

27.  At  what  jieriod  was  that? — About  the  year  iSoo,  and  down  to  1803  or 
1805. 

28.  Can  you  state  what  wages  you  received  at  that  time  for  the  two  sorts  of 
work  for  which  you  now  describe  the  average  wages  per  week  to  be  ys.  and  45.? — 
I cannot  go  into  particulars,  but  I am  quite  certain  that  the  work  that  we  do  now 
for  4J.  6 d.  and  ss.  would  have  aftbideri  by  the  same  industry  20  a at  tiiat  [icniod 
and  a number  of  years  later  than  that. 

29.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  a fall  in  your  wages? — Undoubtedly,  com- 
petition in  trade ; the  merchants  selling  them  lower,  who  can  bring  them  lower  to 
market,  and  then  of  course  reducing  the  workmen ; this  was  the  immediate  cause. 

30.  Has  there  been  any  machinery  introduced  since  1800  in  this  particular  branch 
of  weaving  ? — A great  proportion  is  now  done  by  maciiincry, 

31.  With  respect  to  your  own  individual  work,  do  you  execute  the  work  entrusted 
to  you  mor"  by  maebioery  now  than  you  did  in  iSoo? — We  liavc  better  imfM'oved 
materials  or  Implements  of  working,  but  1 have  not  wrought  in  the  machine  fuctoricsj 
when  I speak  of  weaving,  I speak  of  hand-loom  weaving. 

■j'j.  Is 
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32.  Is  it  tbe  fact  that  the  work  you  now  execute  by  hand  is  also  executed  by 
machiiKiy  0“  “ '“fg®  scale?— Ym. 

33.  Is  it  the  fact  that  that  machinery  upon  a larger  scale  existed  when  you  first 
went  into  tills  trade  ? — No. 

34.  Tbe  Committee  suppose  that  in  consequence  of  the  distress  you  have  expe- 
rienced, you  and  others  connected  with  you  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  other  branches  of  trade? — Yes. 

35.  Have  you  found  that  there  is  no  demand  for  your  services  in  other  branches 
of  trade? — There  is  none. 

36.  You  feel  therefore  in  fact  that  there  is  hardly  any  resource  left  to  you,  under 
those  circumstances? — We  know  of  none. 

37.  Have  the  habits  of  any  of  those  persons  who  belong  to  this  society  ever  been 
agricultural? — Some  of  them  have  been  partially  agricultural;  particularly  these 
twelve  months  past  they  have  been  working  at  diflerent  employments,  roa<ls,  and 
such  other  works  as  they  could  get  a subsistence  by. 

38.  The  distress  among  the  persons  whom  you  represent  is  extremely  severe,  is  ' 
it  not? — Extremely  severe. 

39.  You  stale,  in  the  petition  of  your  society,  that  many  of  them  have  sold  tlieir 
household  furniture,  in  order  to  pay  their  rent ; docs  that  apply  genra^lly  to  the  per- 
sons who  belong  to  the  society? — It  does  to  the  society,  and  to  odiers  likewise; 
but  it  does  apply  to  those  operatives  I have  before  mentioned. 

40.  Have  you  friends  from  whom  you  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters  from 
Canada  ? — I have  a brother,  who  writes  to  me  occasionally. 

41.  From  wliat  part  of  Canada? — The  townslnp  of  Grenville. 

42.  When  did  lie  go  over  there? — Eight  years  in  next  May. 

43.  Under  what  circumstances  did  lie  go  over?— He  had  a few  pounds,  and  paid 
his  own  passage,  and  went  there ; he  had  a wife  and  two  chilriren. 

44.  Do  you  know  enough  of  his  history  to  be  able  to  inform  the  Committee  how 
he  got  settled  upon  the  lands  he  now  occupies  ? — A number  went  about  that  time, 
and  some  years  after,  depending  upon  the  Government  gi-ant ; he  considered  that 
he  would  go  upon  his  own  projierty,  but  he  wrote  to  me  that  ihut  was  an  error, 
and  that  by  some  influence,  which  he  did  not  detail,  he  obtained  tlio  grant  that 
Government  had  given  to  others,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  that,  Ids  little  pro- 
perty would  not  have  put  him  into  comfortable  circumstances. 

45.  Are  you  aware  whether  your  brother  obtained  a free  grant,  or  wliethcr  be  had 
to  pay  a fee  upon  it? — 1 am  not;  hut  I am  aware  that  he  was  favoured  particularly 
by  Government,  or  he  could  not  have  got  mto  comfortable  circumstances. 

46.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  acres  he  occupies,  or  any  thing  respecting  tbe 
details  of  hb  situation  at  this  moment  ? — It  is  a year  past  since  1 got  a letter ; I 
wrote  to  him,  but  I have  not  received  an  answer,  and  I cannot  detail  his  conditioiL 

47.  Does  he  speak  of  himself  as  being  in  a prosperous  situation  ? — He  does, 
and  he  expressed  his  astonishment  upon  every  occasion  that  1 did  not  exert  myself 
in  some  Avayor  other  to  come  over  there. 

48.  Your  society  consists  of  140  persons? — Yes,  one  hundred  and  forty  heads  of 
families. 

4g.  Of  those  persons,  how  noaiiy  are  there  in  the  prime  of  life,  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  so,  who  are  perfectly  well  in  health  and  proper  subjects  for  emigration? 
—I  think  a hundi'ed  and  twenty  or  thirty  may  be  in  tJiat  situation ; there  are  some 
of  them,  I know,  that  are  not;  but  for  the  same  reason  that  I mentioned  before  re- 
specting tbe  spinners,  we  admitted  a few  of  those. 

50.  What  trade  was  your  brother  in  ?— He  was  a weaver. 

51.  Had  he  been  employed  in  agricultural  labour  before  he  went? — He  was, 
a little ; he  Avas  partially  acquainted  with  it. 

/)2.  Is  not  it  a fact  that  a large  portion  of  the  hand  w-eavers  in  Scotland,  in 
harvest  and  in  liay  time,  woik  in  the  field  ? — Yes,  a gi-eat  proportion  of  ibem  do. 

53.  Has  that  long  liecn  their  custom? — It  has. 

54.  Have  you  continued  a Aveaver  since  tbe  year  1 800  up  to  this  lime  ? — Yes. 

55.  During  that  lime  have  you  found  great  vicissitudes  in  your  trotlo » — Yes. 

56.  Have  you  been  in  a good  situation  at  many  times  during  that  i>eriod  ? — Yes, 
we  have  many  times  been  in  a comfortable  situation. 

57-  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  although  you  have  many  times  been  in  an  uncom- 
fortable .situation,  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  during  timt  period  has  much 
increased  ? — Yes,  it  has  increased  very  much. 

58.  And  at  tbe  same  time  the  machine  weaving  has  also  increased? — Yes,  the 
SS*’*  F 4 machine 
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machine  weaving  for  about  six  or  eight  years  back  has  rapidly  increased ; it  soemed 
to  absorb  every  thing,  except  very  fine  fabrics. 

59.  As  power-loom  weaving  has  increased,  has  the  distress  of  the  hand  weavers 
also  increased  in  the  same  proportion  ? — Undoubtedly  it  has. 

60.  Have  you  any  hope  tliat  any  possible  improvement  in  the  cotton  trade  would 

provide  in  future  for  the  hand  weavers  who  are  now  out  of  employment? — We  are 
quite  confident  it  will  not.  ' 

61.  Have  the  weavers  a general  [)ersuasion  tliat  the  hand  weaving  is  a business 
which  is  nearly  extinct  altogetlier  ? — They  have ; that  is  the  general  impression  of 
all  the  well  informed  and  intelligent  weavers. 

62.  What  was  the  last  year  in  which  you,  as  a hand  weaver,  were  in  a good 
situation  ? — It  is  eight  or  ten  years  past. 

63.  In  1822,- were  not  you  in  a tolerably  good  situation  ?-*- It  was  tolerable 
in  1822. 

64.  How  long  did  that  continue  ? — I could  not  answer  that  exactly. 

65.  Was  it  not  tolerably  good  up  to  1824? — It  was  tolerable;  but  the  wages 
even  in  1824  were  far  below  what  would  be  considered  sufficient  to  keep  a family 
comfortable. 

66.  Did  you  think  of  emigrating  in  1825?"!  did;  I thought  of  emigrating  on 
any  occasion  when  it  was  in  my  power,  from  the  time  my  brother  went  away. 

67.  Was  there  not  a general  association  among  the  band-loora  weavers  in  Glasgow 
during  the  year  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  emigi  ating  ? — It  was  not  general ; the  only 
society  tliat  we  know  of  was  that  that  we  are  connected  with ; at  that  time  it  became 
general,  about  the  time  that  the  Emigration  Committee  made  their  Report. 

08.  Are  there  many  Irish,  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley  and  that  neighbourhood,  now 
employed  as  hand  weavers? — There  are  a considerable  number. 

69.  Has  that  supply  of  weavers  from  Ireland  increased  within  the  last  eight 
years? — I tliink  it  has. 

70.  Has  it  increased  since  the  steam  boats  began  to  pass  from  Ireland  to 
Glasgow? — I do  not  think  that  the  weaving  department  has  increased  much;  there 
have  been  a great  number  of  labourers  at  our  public  works. 

71.  Do  not  great  numbers  of  Irish  come  over  for  employment,  from  Belfast  and 
that  neighbourhood,  to  Glasgow? — Yes,  constantly. 

72.  You  have  stated  that  the  wages  of  your  labour  are  insufficient  to  support  you, 
and  tliat  you  have  tunned  your  atterition  to  other  branches  of  labour ; and  you  iiave 
stated  that  you  found  none  in  which  there  was  a demand  for  your  services ; do  not 
you  attribute  that  very  materially  to  the  number  of  Irish  people  that  have  come 
over  and  have  been  employed  as  labourers,  which  has  lowered  the  wages  of  labour  ? 
— We  do. 

73.  You  have  stated  that  your  distress  first  commenced  about  eight  years  ago; 
do  you  know  when  the  power-loom  was  first  brought  into  operation? — I cannot 
state  exactly,  but  I know  about  that  time  it  became  general. 

74.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  attribute  the  insufficieucy  of  your 
remuneration  for  your  labour,  to  the  introduction  of  machinery? — Yes. 

75.  Do  you  consider,  therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  objec- 
tionable ? — We  do  not ; the  weavers  in  general,  of  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity,  do  not 
consider  that  machinery  can  or  ought  to  be  stopped,  or  put  down ; they  know  per- 
fectly well  that  machinery  must  go  on,  that  it  will  go  on,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  stop  it;  they  are  aware  that  every  implement  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  is 
a portion  of  machinery,  and  indeed  every  thing  tliat  goes  beyond  the  teeth  and  nails 
(if  I may  use  the  expression)  is  a macliine.  I am  authorized  by  the  majority  of  our 
society  to  say  that  I speak  their  minds  as  well  as  my  owu,  in  stating  this. 

76.  Are  you  aware  of  tlie  tax  on  printed  cottons?— I know  there  is  a tax  on 
printed  cottons. 


77.  In  hand  weaving,  you  can  weave  variegated  patterns,  witliout 
Yes. 


printing  ? — 


78.  The  power-loom,  as  yet,  cannot  do  tliat? — It  cannot  do  that;  but  in  some 
instances  it  does  perform  it  tolerably  well  at  present,  and  it  is  going  on  ra[)idly  to 
perfection,  even  in  that  point. 

79-  T-hcn  the  tax  which  is  laid  upon  printed  goods  is  saved  upon  those  articles 
that  are  woven  by  the  hand  loom  ? — It  is. 

8o.  If  tlie  tax  on  printed  goods  were  repealed,  the  hand  weavers  could  not  come 
into  coinpetilion  at  all  with  liio  power-loom  ? — No.  With  respect  to  the  tax  on 

cotton 
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icotton  goods  being  repealed,  the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer  would  receive  the 
■benefit,  and  not  we. 

8,.  Was  there  not  a machine  at  Paisley  that  could  weave  what  is  called  tambour 
muslins  ?— Yes. 

82.  Is  that  in  operation  still  r— 1 believe  it  Is ; but  I am  not  certain  as  to  that. 

83.  Do  you  consider  that  a reduction  in  the  present  price  of  corn  would  operate 
to  give  you  relief,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  llio  trade? — Tbatisaques- 
■tion  that  I am  scarcely  capable  of  answering ; there  is  a variety  of  opinions  upon 
tliat  point;  the  general  impression  upon  the  mind  of  die  weavers  is,  that  it 
would. 

84.  In  what  manner  do  you  yourself  suppose  it  would  operate  to  give  yoU  relief, 
under  the  circumstances  of  your  trade,  tliere  being  no  demand  for  your  particular 
labour,  so  as  to  pay  you  a remunerating  price ; would  not  the  probable  consequence 
of  a diminution  in  the  price  of  corn  be,  to  reduce  your  wages  below  what  they  now 
are,  so  as  to  meet  that  additional  cheapness  Tlie  general  opinion  of  the  weavers 
is,  that  it  would  benefit  the  trade,  by  enabling  the  countries  from  which  we  received 
the  com,  to  take  part  of  our  manufactures ; but  when  we  recollect  tliat  machinery 
will  be  just  increased  in  proportion  os  the  demand  for  manufactures  is  increased,  we 
are  quite  certain  that  hand  weaving  cannot,  under  die  present  circumstances,  afford 
a living,  even  were  that  to  be  obtained. 

85.  Your  opinion  is,  that  a reducdon  in  the  price  of  corn  would  be  generally 
advantageous  to  the  labouring  classes,  but  that  in  your  particular  case  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  you,  because  you  would  come  into  competidon  with  those  that  would  be 
equally  benefited  by  it?— Yes. 

86.  Have  the  wages  for  weaving  risen  and  fallen  occasionally  since  you  have  been 
in  the  trade  ? — ^They  have,  but  they  have  generally  fallen  lower  and  lower,  down  to 
the  present  time ; when  they  got  rather  better  again,  they  never  rose  to  what  they 
were  before. 

87.  Did  a reduction  in  the  price  of  wages  take  place  upon  the  fall  of  the  price  of 
corn  ? — I cannot  say  that  it  had  directly  that  effect  at  that  time. 

88.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  your  reduction  of  wages? — I have  answered 
that;  in  my  opinion,  it  was  the  introduedon  of  machinery,  and  the  superabundance 
of  manufactures  beyond  what  there  is  a demand  for,  and  the  competition  of  manu- 
facturers ; and  of  course,  when  they  wished  to  have  a large  profit  in  the  market,  they 
reduced  the  wages,  and  so  brought  them  down  to  the  present  price. 

89.  Are  the  Poor  laws  in  operation  in  Glasgow  ? — They  are  not. 

go.  Is  there  no  cess  in  Glasgow  for  the  relief  of  the  poor? — There  is  no  legal 
claioi,  that  I know  of. 

91.  Is  there  not  a parochial  cess  in  cases  of  great  distress  ? — There  is  a church 
contribudon,  but  they  wUl  not  give  it  the  name  of  a cess. 

92.  Do  you  know  the  barony  parish  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

93.  Are  you  not  aware  that  diere  was  a demand  made  upon  the  poor  fund  of  that 
parish  by  certain  Irish  people  in  the  year  1824  ? — No,  I do  not  recollect  that. 

94.  You  have  stated,  that  your  masters  give  you  so  much  wages ; are  you  not 
aware  that  the  wages  are  necessarily  regulated  by  the  number  of  persons  applying  for 
work? — Yes,  we  consider  that  they  are  generally  regulated  by  that. 

95.  Do  you  not  individually  feel  that  the  wages  that  are  given  to  you  are  necessa- 
rily dependent  upon  the  number  of  labourers  willing  to  work  at  low  wages  ? — I con- 
sider they  are. 

96.  If  you  individually  were  to  ask  for  a higher  rate  of  wages,  would  not  your 
master  tell  you  that  he  could  obtain  odicr  persous  that  would  work  at  a lower  rate, 
and  that  consequently  he  could  not  give  you  higher  wages  ? — Certainly. 

97.  Are  not  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  at  Glasgow  such,  that  the  wa^s  you 
receive  are  little  more  than  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  artisan  in  a certain  degree 
of  health ; that  is,  could  the  artisan  work  as  long  as  he  does,  if  he  received  less 
Wages  than  he  now  does  ? — 'I'he  wages  that  he  now  receives  are  not  sufficient  to 
procure  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  coarsest  food  that  is  used  by  human  beings. 

98.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  this  coarse  food  were  to  become  cheaper  than 
It  now  is,  the  number  of  labourers  remaining  tlic  same,  do  you  not  imagine  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  take  a lower  rate  of  wages,  provided  they  could  obtain  pre- 
cisely the  same  quantity  of  coarse  food  with  that  lower  rate  of  wages  which  they 
do  now  with  the  higher  rate  of  wages? — Certainly  *they  would;  it  would  be  no 
advantage  to  us. 
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99.  Why  do  you  thiuk  so? — It  would  be  no  advantage,  in  this  way ; our  masters 
would  just  say,  We  can  get  it  wrought  by  others  ; there  are  three  workers  for  eve»-y 
one  that  is  needed  5 be  would  say,  This  man  will  do  it  for  a trifle  less,  and  I must 
employ  him  instead  of  you ; and  a few  months  w ould  bring  it  to  the  same  thing. 

too.  What  would  it  come  to  at  last? — That  1 cannot  tell- 

)oi . Would  it  not  come  to  the  smallest  amount  at  which  a weaver  can  afford  to 
live  r — It  has  come  to  that  at  present. 

J02.  Do  you  know  whether  the  power-loom  manufacturers  have  been  fully 
employed  r — They  were  not  a short  time  ago,  but  they  are  generally  employed 
now. 

103.  You  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  their  situation?— With  respect  to  the 
wages  they  earn,  I have  u general  knowledge  of  their  situation. 

1 04.  Do  any  of  them  belong  to  your  society  ? — None  of  them. 

105.  Having  come  to  the  determination  of  emigrating  to  America,  what  has  been 
the  expectation  that  you  and  your  friends  have  formed,  as  to  the  situation  in  which 
you  would  Ikj  placed  when  you  got  there  ? — We  expected  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  would  give  a grant  of  land,  and  the 
means  of  occupying  it,  with  a passage  out,  and  this  is  what  we  have  petitioned 
Parliament  for. 

106.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  mean  that  each  individual  family  is  to  gel  a 
separate  grant  of  land,  and  se[)arate  assistance  from  Parliament? — Yes. 

107.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the 
Emigration  Committee? — We  have  had;  we  read  extracts  and  papers  from  it;  that 
portion  of  them  that  related  more  directly  to  us. 

J08.  You  understand,  generally,  the  nature  of  the  principal  assistance  that  has 
been  given  to  the  emigrants  that  went  out  in  1823? — We  do. 

log.  If  you  had  your  choice,  would  you  prefer,  from  what  you  have  heard  from 
your  relation  in  Canada,  to  go  out  without  assistance  and  take  your  chance  of 
prospering,  or  to  receive  assistance  upon  the  principles  that  are  explained  in  the 
Report  and  the  Evidence  of  the  Emigration  Committee,  and  to  make  yourself  liable 
for  the  repayment  of  any  money  that  might  be  advanced  to  you  for  that  purpose? — 
We  would  certainly  prefer  to  receive  assistance,  and  make  ourselves  liable  for  the 
repayment  of  the  money. 

110.  Would  you  w illingly  consent  to  an  arrangement  which  should  make  youi 
land  a security  for  such  repayment? — Yes. 

111.  For  example,  if  you  were  to  be  settled  in  the  proportion  of  a man  and 
woman  and  three  children  upon  one  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  you  were  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  interest,  or  to  pay  any  money  for  seven 
years,  would  you  undertake  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest  for  the  money  so  advanced 
to  you,  until  the  period  arrived  at  w hich  you  could  pay  the  principal  r — Undoubtedly 
we  would  undertake  to  pay  that  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  pay  ; we  do  not  know 
tlie  nature  of  the  place,  and  the  success  we  should  meet  willi,  but  we  would  under- 
take to  pay  w hatever  sum  it  was  possible  for  men  of  industrious  habits  to  pay,  for 
the  purpose  of  repaying  what  we  had  received. 

112.  You  would  consider,  that  provided  you  received  assistance,  and  had  ample 
time  given  you  for  you  to  be  placed  in  a situation  in  which  you  had  the  means  of 
doing  it,  no  sort  of  injustice  would  be  done  you  in  calling  upon  you  to  pay  interest 
for  the  money  advanced  ? — No ; we  would  consider  that,  both  from  gratitude  and 
justice,  we  were  bound  to  pay  it. 

113.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  general  impression  of  the  persons  you  have 
mentioned  ? — I am  certain  it  would  ; we  have  repeatedly  talked  of  it,  and  I am  quite 
prepared  to  give  their  opinion  upon  that  subject 

114.  Would  you  be  willing,  on  receiving  your  allotment  of  land,  to  mortgage  that 
allotment  to  the  public  as  a security  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  ? — Certainly ; 
we  understooil  that  that  was  generally  the  case. 

1 15.  Do  you  understand  that  you  would  not  have  the  legal  possession  of  that 
property,  so  as  to  be  able  to  alienate  it,  till  you  had  paid  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
debt? — We  understand  that  perfectly. 

116.  You  would  be  content  to  receive  it  upon  those  terms  ? — Yes. 

117.  In  short,  you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  consent  to  any  arrangement 
which  did  not  require  of  you  more  tlmn  what,  if  you  were  industrious  .and  well  con- 
ducted, you  might  reasonably  expect  that  you  should  be  able  to  perform  ? — We 
would  receive  it  with  the  greatest  gratitude  upon  those  terms. 

u8.  The 
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1 1 8.  The  quesl'fo  does  not  refer  to  your  purchasing  your  land,  but  to  paying  back  Jostph  Fouer 
that  money  which  is  necessary  to  be  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  yon  “"J  . 

to  Canada,  and  placing  you  in  a situation  in  which  you  would  be  able  to  prosper  in 

that  country?— Certainly. 

1 ig,.  You,  of  course,  would  he  liable  to  any  local  taxes  in  that  country,  that  the 
laws  of  that  country  might  impose? — No  doubt  of  it,  we  are  aware  that  they  are 
necessary  to  a certain  extent. 

i jo.  Have  you  any  relation  or  friend  who  has  emigrated  to  the  United  Stales? — 

1 ^lave,  but  it  is  a long  time  back;  I have  had  no  communication  witti  him. 

121.  You  do  not  know  any  person  that  has  emigrated  to  tlie  United  Stales  from 

Glasgow  or  Paisley?— No. 

122.  If  you  went  to  America,  and  the  option  was  given  you  of  gaining  your 
livelihood  in  some  manufacture  or  trade,  should  you  prefer  that  instead  of  taking  Ip 
^icultiiral  pursuits? — We,  as  a society,  are  determined,  and  tny  own  opinion,  as 
an  individual.  Is  the  same,  not  to  meddle  with  manufacture;  we  are  quite  disgusted 
witii  it,  and  tired  of  it. 

123.  You  have  referred  to  your  brother  in  Upper  Canada;  will  you  inform  the 
Committee  of  the  condition  in  which  his  last  account  represent  him  to  be? — His 
address  is,  the  bead  of  Long  Sonlt,  on  the  Ottawa.  He  said  that  he  had  a considerable 
portion  of  land  cleared,  tie  did  not  name  wbat;  he  said  that  he  had  some  cattle, 
and  wifo  the  produce  of  his  own  farm  and  land,  and  a little  he  had  purchased  like- 
wise, he  waited  a few  months  on  the  canal,  and  sold  it  to  those  who  were  digging 
it,  and  that  he  got  a turn  of  money  which  was  particularly  serviceable  to  assist  him 
in  getting  on  in  the  world. 

>34.  Do  you  know  bow  much  money  he  had  when  he  went  out? — He  had  but 
a very  few  pounds,  eight  or  ten  pounds,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  landing  in 
Canada. 

J35.  Had  he  any  otljcr  aid  from  government  but  the  grant  of  Uie  land? — He  did 
get  implements  of  agriculture  likewise,  and  some  other  assistance. 

126.  Had  he  any  money  assistance? — He  did  not  say  exactly,  but  he  said  that  he 
fell  into  a great  error  in  not  going  out  of  this  country  upon  the  government  grant, 
and  had  be  not  by  some  means  obtained  some  assistance,  he  would  have  b^n  in 
embarrassed  circumstances. 

127.  Did  he  pay  his  own  passage? — Yes. 

J28.  Was  he  alone,  except  his  wife  and  children? — There  were  his  wife  and 
children  and  himself. 

129.  Do  you  kuow  what  his  passage  cost  him  ? — He  paid,  1 think,  live  pounds 
each  passenger. 

130.  Was  that  for  passage  and  provisions  ? — For  passage  and  provisions,  and  he 
took  a certain  portion  of  provisions  with  him. 

131.  Was  he  larded  in  Quebec  for  that? — He  was. 

132.  Have  you  or  any  of  your  society  made  any  estimate  of  the  expense  of  going 
out  to  Canada? — We  have  not;  we  looked  at  the  general  list  of  expense  that 
it  cost  in  1830  and  1821,  and  we  thought  that  probably  it  might  be  modihed,  but 
we  have  not  made  an  estimate. 

133.  What  do  you  understand  the  expense  to  Itave  been  in  1820  and  1821  ? — 

I think  it  was  61.  for  each  passenger. 

134.  To  what  extent  could  persons  connected  with  your  society  pay  the  expense 
of  conveying  themselves  to  Canada? — As  a body  I think  they  could  pay  nothing; 
but  we  applied  to  a number  of  wealthy  and  res]>ect8ble  citizens,  we  told  them  of 
our  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  we  solicited  their  assistance  in  forming  a fund 
to  provide  clothes  and  other  necessaries;  they  said  they  would  in  part  assist  us,  and 
a number  of  them  have  subscribed,  and  others  have  promised  they  will  yet  do  more 
wlien  we  are  enabled  to  avail  ourselves  of  it;  they  have  subscribed  sometbing  for 
the  purpose  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries. 

135.  Are  tlie  subscriptions  they  have  entered  into,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
facilitating  your  emigration,  or  for  general  charity  ? — For  facilitating  our  emigration, 
undoubtedly. 

>36.  Supposing  arrangements  to  be  made  for  giving  you  in  Canada  grants  of 
land,  with  some  assistance  in  forming  your  settlements,  by  giving  you  tools  and  other 
things,  do  you  think  that  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  could,  either  by  their  owa 
means  or  through  the  assistance  of  their  w ealthier  neighbours,  be  able  to  convey 
themselves  10  Canada  at  their  own  expense  ? — We  lliink  not. 
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1 37.  Do  you  think,  if  it  were  ascertained  that  provision  was  made  there  fov  ilieir 
reception  and  their  establishment  upon  the  land,  that  persons  desirous  of  emigrating 
would  not  be  able  to  muster  sufficient  means,  either  of  their  own  or  by  the  aid  of 
those  disposed  to  assist  them,  to  take  them  out  ? — We  think  not 

138.  You  have  said,  that  every  person  of  your  society  that  was  disposed  to  go  to 
America,  had  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a grant  of  land ; have  you  any  idea  that 
emigrants  would  be  found  willing  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  offering  their  labour  to 
others,  without  having  a special  grant  of  land  to  each  party  that  went? — ^Tliere  are 
none  of  our  association  that  seem  to  wish  it ; their  object  is  to  obtain  a grant  of 
land,  so  as  to  become  independent  by  their  own  industry. 

139.  If  the  Committee  understood  you  correctly,  you  stated,  in  a former  part  of 
your  examination,  that  you  would  prefer  to  receive  assistance,  not  in  money  but  in 
kind,  at  the  time  of  your  location  in  Canada,  and  to  make  yourself  and  your  land 
responsible  for  the  repayment  of  the  expense  so  incurred  for  you,  rather  than  to  be 
sent  over  to  that  country  witlrout  any  sort  of  demand  upon  you  for  the  future,  not 
receiving  that  species  of  assistance,  but  taking  the  chance  of  prospering,  either  as 
labourers  or  as  colonists  ? — We  are  quite  determined  in  our  mind  that  we  should 
accept  of  the  grant  of  land  and  support  from  government,  and  repay  it,  in  preference 
to  the  other  plan ; indeed  we  consider  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two,  for 
our  chance  of  succeeding  in  that  case  would  be  so  much  better. 

140.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  of  the  repayment  of  what  it  may  be  necrasary  to 
advance  to  you,  to  put  you  in  a condition  to  become  independent  in  Canada,  and 
paying  the  interest  upon  it  till  that  repayment  took  place,  you  think  that  those 
who  have  sent  you  here  are  unanimous  in  opinion  with  you,  as  to  the  preference  of 
accepting  assistance  for  the  ))urpose  of  emigration  on  those  terms? — I am  quite 
certain  they  are. 

141.  And  you  yourself,  and  those  who  are  embarked  with  you  in  this  attempt  to 
obtain  relief,  think  that  repayment  upon  tliose  principles  is  just  and  fair  and 
equitable? — We  do. 

J42.  Is  it  the  object  of  your  society  to  go  out  logetljer,  so  as  to  be  settled  in  one 
neighbourhood,  or  in  one  village? — Yes,  it  is  the  object  of  a great  pvo{>ortion  of 
them. 

1 43.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  you  were  collected  together  into  one  neighbourhood, 
there  would  be  a certain  degree  of  influence  exercised,  that  would  make  them  more 
careful  to  maintain  good  conduct  and  honesty,  than  if  they  were  among  strangers? — 
We  are  certain  it  would  ; and,  as  an  individual,  I think  it  would. 

144.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  more  materially  assist  each  other,  if  you  were 
all  collected  together  into  little  villages,  liian  if  you  were  scattered  abroad? — Yes; 
out  of  our  society  we  would  select  our  associates  and  friends,  and  be  serviceable  to 
each  other. 

1 45.  Before  the  persons  composing  this  society  made  up  their  minds  to  wish  to 
leave  their  native  country,  you  of  course  made  inquiries  whether  you  could  find  oc- 
cupation in  any  oUter  trade  besides  weaving,  in  Scotland  ?—  We  have,  and  we  see  no 
prospect  of  it. 

146.  Have  you  made  diligent  inquiries  as  to  other  trades,  in  your  native  country  ? 
—We  have. 

147.  And  you  can  find  no  opening  for  employment  in  Scotland? — We  cannot ; 
I have  a buy  who  has  been  weaving  three  or  four  years,  and  1 have  been  two  years 
looking  out,  and  I cannot  find  an  opening  to  put  him  in  another  trade,  though  I have 
equal  influence  witli  other  working  men. 

1 48.  Of  course,  all  the  members  of  that  society,  if  they  could  find  an  opening  in 
their  native  country,  would  prefer  it? — Yes,  but  they  see  no  possibility  of  doing  it ; 
they  have  uo  hope  but  of  going  to  Canada. 

149.  If  you  had  the  power  of  going  there,  wljat  part  of  the  North  American 
colonies  would  you  prefer  to  be  located  iu? — In  Upper  Canada;  they  have  not 
particularly  fixed  upon  any  part  of  it,  but  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  society, 
that  they  would  prefer  Upper  Canada. 

150.  Is  there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee? — I wish  to 
state  one  thing  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
go  to  Canaria,  with  whom  we  are  connected : they  take  tlieir  houses  from  year 
to  year,  commencing  on  the  28th  of  May,  they  bargain  for  those  houses  at  what  is 
called  Martinmas,  in  November,  consequently  there  are  none  of  them  that  have 
taken  their  houses  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
every  individual  of  those  will  be  without  a house,  without  furniture,  without  working 
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implemenis,  and  without  the  means  of  following  their  trade  j eonsequemly  they 
who  have  been  waiting  with  patience,  some  of  them  for  several  years  and  tlie 
whole  of  them  for  one  year,  will  be  seized  with  all  the  horrors  of  despair,  if  they 
do  not  gel  to  Canada  this  spring,  or  this  stmiraer.  This  is  one  thing  that  I was 
desired  to  state  to  tliis  honourable  Committee;  and  likewise  we  were  authorized  to 
make  our  appeal  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  our  country,  in  point 
of  subscription,  to  follow  up  this  object;  this  was  part  of  our  errand  in  coming 
here ; but  in  particular  I was  autiiorized  to  state,  and  I am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  call  the  attention  of  this  honourable  Committee  to  that  circumstance,  that 
at  that  period,  and  even  before  it,  they  will  be  in  that  slate ; they  are  now  beginning 
almost  to  despair,  when  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  and  notbiiig  is  decided  upon, 
and  no  arrangements  made  for  the  ensuing  year ; it  is  bordering  on  desperation  with 
some  of  them  at  present. 

i<;i.  Though  the  situation  you  describe  is  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
heads  of  families  composing  this  Emigration  Society,  is  it  a situation  peculiar  to 
those  persons?— It  is  peculiar  to  ttiem  in  no  other  way  than  that  they  have  had 
their  attention  turned  to  it  pi-evious  to  others  in  Lanarkshire,  and  that  they  have  a 
little  money  subscribed  to  provide  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  which  no  others, 
to  my  knowledge,  have ; but  it  is  peculiar  in  no  other  [joint ; there  are  liumlreds  of 
others  in  similar  circumstances. 

153.  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  probable  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  in 
Glasgow  and  Paisley? — In  Glasgow  and  the  suburbs  there  were  1 1 ,000  looms  going ; 
among  those  of  course  there  are  boys  aud  girls. 

>53-  What  arc  at  the  present  time  the  average  net  earnings  of  each  hand  weaver 
by  the  week,  on  an  average? — I should  say  5/.  6rf. 

154.  What  is  the  house-rent  of  each  individual  by  tlie  half  year,  upon  the 
average  ? — It  depends  upon  the  house  they  occupy,  it  is  from  three  to  four  pounds  ; 
tlie  place  of  worhing  for  one  weaver  is  one  pound,  not  included ; iliey  have  their 
house  and  shop  besides  that. 

155.  Are  not  the  greater  proportion  of  the  house-rents  of  those  weavers  now  in 
arrear  ? — They  are. 

156.  Consequently  they  are  at  tlie  mercy  of  their  landlords,  and  may  be 
ejected? — They  are  just  at  their  mercy;  almost  every  individual  of  tltem  is  iu 
arrear. 

157.  Is  it  the  practice  of  tlie  manufactufer.H  of  Glasgow  to  have  houses  and  work- 
shops, which  they  let  out  to  tlie  weavers  tliey  themselves  employ  ? — No,  it  i,s  not  the 
general  practice. 

158.  Are  tlie  houses  they  occupy  frequeutly  wholly  independent  of  tlie  master 
manufacturers? — Yes. 

159.  If  Govermnent  were  to  consent  to  make  grants  of  land  to  those  140  heads 
of  families  of  which  your  society  consists,  do  you  think  you  could  find  any  means  of 
gelling  assistance  to  take  you  there  and  to  settle  you  there? — We  could  not,  it  is 
quite  impossible. 

1 60.  Even  if  those  1 40  were  provided  for,  you  are  understood  to  slate  that  the 
situation  of  all  the  otlicr  hand  weavers  in  Glasgow  is  as  desperate  as  tliat  of  those 
140? — ^Thereare  iiumhere  of  them  as  desperate. 

161.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  whether  if  live  hundred  or  a thousand  were 
abstracted  from  the  present  population  of  your  neighbourhood,  there  would  be 
sufficient  work  for  tlie  remainder  ? — Not  at  good  wages ; they  gould  not  obtain  good 
wages  supposing  one  half  or  two  thirds  were  taken,  but  they  would  find  work  more 
readily. 

162.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  work  at  fair  wages  even  for  one-third  of 
the  existing  population  ? — I think  not,  from  the  cause  I belbre  mentioned,  namely, 
the  machinery. 

163.  W'liat  sort  of  food  forms  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  weavers? — Oatmeal 
and  potatoes,  and  probably  a little  suit  herring  or  something  of  that  kind ; a number 
of  them  have  not  a sufficient  quantity  of  that. 

164.  How  many  hand  weavers  are  there  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley? — Generally 
speaking,  I miglit  say  15,000  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 

1 65.  Even  if  500  hands  were  removed,  and  the  power  loom  were  improved  from 
lime  to  lime  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been  improved  for  tiie  last  two  years,  do  you  not 
imagine  that  the  removal  of  500  liumls  would  produce  no  effect  by  creating  any  fresh 
demand  for  hand  labour  ? — I think  it  would  not ; I think  the  machiniry  would  just 
atisorl)  the  whole  business. 

550.  G 3 166.  You 


JtaepA  Fui/er 
uad 

James  LiUle. 


20  February, 
iS'jy. 
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Jaepk  Foster 
aiid 

James  Little. 


90  Febriia'y, 
tSs?. 


1 66.  Y ou  say  that  the  power  loom  is  not  yet  perfect  but  that  it  is  constantly  being 
improved? — It  is  constantly  being  improved. 

167.  Ofhow  many  hand  weavers  can  one  pair  of  power  looms  do  the  work,  in  the 
course  of  the  day?— It  is  at  least  equal  to  six. 

168.  And  the  work  of  one  girl  upon  a pair  of  power  looms  is  sufficient? — It  is; 
one  man  looking  over  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  of  those  girls,  and  keeping  the  materials 
in  order. 

169.  If  the  number  of  band-loom  weavers  were  diminished,  and  the  wages  of  the 
remaining  number  increased,  would  not  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  be  also 
increased? — I think,  from  the  nature  of  the  power  loom,  as  I said  before,  taking  up 
all  the  business,  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  cannot  be  increased. 

1 70.  If  it  were  increased,  it  would  check  tlie  sale  of  the  manufactured  article? — 
It  would. 

1 71 . And  therefore  it  would,  in  your  opinion,  make  the  situation  of  the  hand-loom 

weaver  as  bad  as  before? — I think  that  it  cannot  be  increased,  from  the  quantity  of, 
work  performed  by  the  power  loom  ; just  in  proportion  as  the  demand  increases,  in 
that  proportion  the  power  looms  will  increase.  , 

J7’i.  Which  is  the  cheapest,  a piece  of  goods  made  by  apower  loom  or  apiece  of 
goods  made  by  a hand  loom  ? — A power  loom  is  the  cheapest. 


Jovis,  22®  die  Februariit  1827. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Esq. 
a Member  of  the  Committee ; was  Examined. 

A.  CaittpMl,  173.  HAVE  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Evidence  given  before  this 
^*4-  Committee  on  Tuesday  last,  by  the  two  deputies  from  the  Glasgow  Emigration 
' Society  ? — I have. 

99  February,  • . t.  t 

1897.  174.  Does  your  information  enable  you  to  concur  m the  statement  they  have 

made? — In  the  fullest  manner;  1 concur  in  every  fact  stated  by  the  people  that 
were  examined. 

175.  Are  your  enabled  to  inform  tlie  Committee  of  the  extent  to  which  distress, 
of  a similar  nature,  exists  in  any  part  of  Scotland  ?—I  can  speak  more  particularly, 
w ith  reference  to  Renfrewshire,  than  with  reference  to  any  part  of  Lanarkshire.. 
Here  is  a Statement  of  the  number  of  families,  distinguishing  the  ages  of  the  cliildren, 
who  are  seeking  to  emigrate  from  the  county  of  Renfrew, 


\The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  follows 
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ON  EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM:  1827.  55  £ ^ 

-ABSTRACT  oi  ibe  Number  of  Persons  composing  the  following  Societies  in  the  County 
of  Renfro,  petitioned  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  the  British 

Possessions  in  North  America;  made  up  by  direction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Renfrewshire,  January  iSay. 


Kame  of  Society. 

Heads 
of  Families: 

Male  Children : 

Tolel 

Number 

af 

Male 

Children 

Female  Children. 

Total 

Female  Children 

l| 

fS  “ 

Men. 

Women. 

Under 

19 

Y..r, 
of  Age. 

Alniee 

IS 

ieaudsr 

A^t« 

Years 
of  Age. 

Under 

Years 
of  Age. 

12 

&ondrr 

20. 

Yeet] 

Ps^Blcy  Friendly  EmigrWj 

100 

SG 

138 

72 

15 

225 

122 

47 

16 

185 

CoS 

Paisley  Caledonian  d' 

d* 

54 

53 

64 

38 

10 

IIS 

63 

16 

10 

89 

308 

Paisley  & Suburbs  d* 

d* 

5G 

56 

Cl 

30 

5 

96 

58 

22 

7 

87 

295 

Paisl^  Canadian  d* 

d« 

112 

105 

146 

8i 

26 

853 

125 

55 

26 

S06 

676 

Paisley  Caleilonian-'l 

d‘ 

26 

27 

39 

9 

8 

56 

35 

8 

> 

1 44 

'53 

The  Irish  Friendly  d* 

d" 

>01 

99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

576* 

Eldershi  Emigration 

d» 

50 

50 

70 

44 

- 

114 

44 

S3 

- 

97 

311 

Barrhead  St  Neilston  d* 

d* 

43 

43 

46 

27 

6 

79 

44 

>9 

>4 

77 

242 

Broomland  • - d° 

a* 

6G 

64 

84  ' 

45 

16 

•45 

62 

31 

6 

99 

374 

Hibernian  Protest’  d’ 

d» 

60 

59 

68 

4G 

9 

193 

49 

3‘  1 

8 

88 

330 

Oovan  Emigration  d* 

- 

50 

48 

42 

28 

10 

80 

5a 

35 

8 

95 

273 

Paisley  Friendly  d*  N 

• 2 

60 

Co 

76 

50 

20 

14G 

64 

34 

22 

ISO 

386 

Johnston  Emigration  d* 

- 

15 

*5 

26 

13 

11 

50 

18 

18 

7 

43 

123 

Total 

793 

775 

860 

483 

136 

>.479 

736 

3^ 

125 

1.230 

4.653 

* t:?*  Tlie  Return  made  by  thi«  Society  does  not  dUtinguieh  the  numbers  of  Mate  and  Female 
Children;  but  the  numbers  of  Children,  Male  and  Female,  are 

’ Under  12  - - - - 171 

Above  12  ....  205 

376 


176.  Do  those  societies  consist  of  hand-loom  weavers? — I believe  they  do,  . 

emirely.  ' 

177.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  district  they  extend  over  ? — They  >. 

extend  over  tiie  whole  of  the  county  of  Renfrew;  a great  number  of  them  that  are  22  February, 
resident  in  the  villages,  are  employed  partly  in  agriculture,  1827. 

178.  Are  there  many  of  them  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  agricultural  habits? 

—Yes. 

179.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  Committee  any  details  respecting  any  other 
persons  similarly  situated  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ? — I know  there  are  u great 
number  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Lanark,  who  are  also  petitioning  for  assistance 
to  emigrate.  Tliere  are  likewise  various  societies  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  for 
whom  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  member  for  the  county,  has  presented  petitions. 

1 80.  Do  you  think  that  those  people  for  the  most  purl  are  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  labour  that  will  be  required  of  them  ? — I think  they  are,  from 
the  correspondence  that  took  place  between  them  and  the  emigrants  that  went  out 
some  years  ago,  whose  reports  with  regard  to  their  situation  have  been  extremely 
favourable;  I have  seen  many  letters  from  those  settlers  who  went  out  in  1820,  that 
gave  a very  favourable  account  of  their  situation  in  Upper  Canada. 

181.  You  think  they  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  they  will  have  to 
encounter,  and  arc  ready  to  meet  them? — 1 think  they  are,  generally. 

• 82.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  opportunity  at  present  of  their  being 
employed  In  their  own  country,  in  such  a manner  as  to  obtain  wages  of  labour  by 
which  they  can  support  themselves? — I think  not. 

64  183  Is 
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A.  Campbelf, 
r.eq. 


February, 

1837. 


1 83.  Is  it  a prevailing  opinion  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  tlrere  is  no  early 
likeiilioocl  of  such  a state  of  tilings  occurring,  34  to  give  employment  to  those  people  ? 
— There  are  many  various  opinions  ujion  the  subject,  and  things  are  iinprovingjust 
at  tliis  moment ; almost  every  weaver  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  employed,  and 
wages  are  rising. 

184.  Have  you  an  opportunity  of  stating  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  present 
rate  of  wages? — No. 

1 85.  Is  it  the  general  opinion  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  the  influx  of  Irish 
has  tended  to  throw  these  people  out  of  employment  ? — It  certainly  has ; but  lately 
great  numbers  of  the  Irish  have  been  removed ; we  gave  tliem  passages  back  to 
their  own  country,  taking  an  exact  description  of  tliem,  to  prevent  their  having 
recourse  to  our  funds  again.  I have  here  a copy  of  the  last  report  of  the  suh-coiu- 
mittee  of  tlie  county  of  Renfrew  for  the  relief  of  unemployed  operatives. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  follows :] 

" Report  by  the  Sub-committee  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed  Operatives. 

“ The  number  of  families  dependent  ou  the  committee,  at  the  date  of  tlie  last 


report,  was  

The  number  at  this  date  is  . . . . . 1,245 

The  decrease,  during  the  week,  is  . . _ . n6 


Sums  to  the  amount  of  40/.  have  been  allotted  by  the  Committee  to  several  of  the 
remoter  districts  of  the  county  where  distress  still  exists,  and  the  other  expenditure 
of  the  week  has  amounted  to  210/.  Several  small  donations  have  been  recently 
received,  and  the  fund  remaining  on  hand,  at  this  date,  is  1,040/. 

“ Preses.  Council  Chambers,  Paisley,  (signed)  “ Rob.  Farquharson." 

“ 15th  February  1827.” 

186.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  lately  from  any  person  who  is 
competent  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  country? — 

I have  a letter,  wliich  I received  this  day  by  post  from  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Paisley,  which  contains  the  following  passage,  “ 1 am  most  hajipy  to  say  that  matters 
are,  as  far  as  regards  the  weavers,  still  improving;  the  work  plenty,  with  wages 
advancing;  but  tlie  labourers,  and  I may  say  all  oilier  operatives,  are  very  ill  ofl‘.” 

187.  Are  those  Irish  that  come  over  from  Belfast  chiefly  weavers,  or  are  they 
common  labourers? — Those  that  come  to  Paisley  are  chiefly  weavers;  the  labourers 
are  generally  employed  in  the  more  western  part  of  Scotland ; in  Ayrshire  and 
Wigtoiishire  there  are  a great  many  Irish  labourers,  but  we  have  not  a great  many 
Irish  labourers  in  Renfrewshire. 

188.  Do  you  know  where  they  come  from? — Mostly  from  the  north,  I believe; 
about  Belfast,  I lliink,  is  the  chief  part. 

189.  Have  you  any  means  of  estimating  the  comparative  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
the  hand  weavers,  and  to  the  power-loom  weavers  ? — No. 

I go.  Have  many  of  tliose  weavers,  to  your  knowledge,  been  employed  in  road 
making,  and  other  hard  labour  out  of  duurs,  during  tlie  time  of  the  distress? — 
A great  many  have  been  employed  in  making  roads,  aod  in  various  other  occupa- 
tions, deepening  rivers,  &c. 

igi.  Has  it  been  found  that  they  were  able  to  endure  that  labour  as  well  as  the 
common  labourers  of  the  country? — The  summer  was  exceedingly  favourable;  but 
if  it  had  been  as  wet  a season  as  we  usually  have,  they  would  all  have  been  in  tlie 
hospital. 

1 92.  Are  those  Emigration  Societies,  of  which  you  have  given  a list,  composed 
entirely  of  unemployed  operatives  ? — I believe  entirely  of  the  operatives  unemployed, 
or  partially  employed. 

1 93.  They  consist  in  no  degree  of  persons  who  have  funds  their  own,  able  to 
assist  in  the  object  of  eminratiug? — All  of  them  that  I have  seen,  and  I have  com- 
munication with  most  of  the  societies  of  HenlVewsliire,  have  declared  that  they 
cannot  contribute  one  shilling  towards  their  own  emigration. 

194.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  if  assistance  were  given  by  govern- 
ment to  those  persons  to  emigrate,  it  would  be  met  by  corresponding  assistance 
from  private  or  public  funds,  in  the  ueiglibourliocd  from  which  they  came?— 

I have  not. 

, J95.  Vou 
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■■  JQ'5  You  think  that  no  sum  could  be  raised  ? — If  any,  it  would  be  so  trifling  a Cam^S, 

6uni  that  it  would  be  of  very  little  consequence.  

- io6.  Is  tiicre  any  thing  practically  in  the  nature  of  a parochial  rate  in  Renfrew-  February 

shire  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? — No ; there  is  someihiog  very  similar  in  one  or  18117.  * 

two  of  the  town  parishes,  wliere  they  have  been  obliged  to  call  for  voluntary 

assessment. 

1Q7.  In  point  of  fact,  with  respect  to  those  distressed  operatives  who  are  out  of 
employment,  and  who  have  no  means  of  their  own,  from  what  fund  does  tlieir  sup- 
•porl  proceed  ? — The  rate  of  expenditure  of  the  relief  committee  at  Paisley  amounted 
weekly  to  500/.  all  furnished  by  voluntary  subscription,  not  only  in  that  particular 
couDtv,  but  we  have  received  large  sums  from  tbe  London  Relief  Committee;  we 
have  expended  since  the  tst  of  IMnrch  last,  I think,  22,000 1, 

198.  Have  you  any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  that 
22,000/.  has  been  dispensed  r — It  varied  almost  every  week ; the  number  of  fami- 
lies, 1 believe,  was  as  high  us  2,600  at  one  time ; they  have  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing, for  some  weeks.. 

1 09.  Does  that  22,000  /.  apply  to  Renfrewshire  alone  ? — To  Renfrewshire  alone ; 
we  have  no  coimnuuication  with  nny  other  county. 

200.  Do  you  hap|)en  to  know  whether  the  majority  of  pei'sons  receiving  relief 
from  this  fund,  are  Scotch  or  Irish? — The  greater  proportion  are  Scotch;  there 
are  still  some  Irish  that  Irave  been  in  the  country  fur  a long  time,  and  are  in  a 
manner  established  there,  who  have  gained  what  would  be  called  in  this  country  a 
settlement.,  • ■ 

20t.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  law  of  removal  ? — No. 

202.  Does  not  three  years  continued  residence  give  a settlement  in  Scotland? — 

It  does. 

203.  Do  you  know  tlie  Abbev  parish  in  Paisley  ? — Perfectly. 

204.  Do  you  remember,  in  1819,  an  application  being  made  by  825  able-bodiefl 
men  for  relief,  on  account  of  Ihe  stagnation  of  trade  in  that  parish  ? — I cannot  say 
that  I~ recollect  the  exact  circumstances;'  I know  there  was  a question  arose  upon 
an  application  from  certain  people  claiming  a right  to  relief;  but  wliat  decision 
there  was  upon  that,  or  whether  tliere  ever  was  any  decision,  1 do  not  remember ; 

I think  the  thing  U not  decidctl  now. 

20^.  Was  not  the  application  to  the  kirk  session  in  the  first  instance  refused, 
and  was  there  not  upon  that  an  appeal  to  the  sheriff? — That  I recollect. 

206;  Dill  not  llie  sheriff  in  that  case,  make  an  order  on  the  kirk  session  to 
assess  themsedves  for  tha  relief  of  those  825  persons  ? — I do  not  recollect. 

207.  You  say  that  you  have  seen  favourable  accounts  from  some  persons  who 
have  settled  in  the  noriliern  provinces  of  America ; are  you  aware  of  tlie  extent  of 
assistance  from  government  that  those  settlers  received  ? — I am  not. 

208.  Can  you  state  wbetlier  the  appointment  of  this  CummiUec  has  created 
much  expectation  among  the  heads  of  families  composing  those  cmigratton  societies 
in  RertfreWshire,  that  they  arc  to  get  relief  from  government  to  carry  them  to 
Amaricii? — Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  very  sanguine  expectations  have  been  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  that  sat  in  the  last  year. 

209.  You  have  staled,  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  in  Renfrewshire,  that  no 
early  opportunity  will  occur  of  employing  tliose  persons  who  are  now  in  a state  of 
'distress;  you  have  also  stated,  that  the  sum  of  22,000/,  has  been  expended  in 
their  support,  such  sum  arising  from  local  and  voluntary  subscriptions ; have  you 
any  reason  to  suppose,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  that  part  of  Scotland, 

'that  in  the  ensuing  year  those  parties  can  be  sustained  at  a less  expense  than  what 
has  been  incurred  in  the  last  ? — 1 should  hope  at  infinitely  less,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  revival  of  trade ; and  the  weavers  are  at  this  moment,  as  I stated  before  from 
the  authoriiy  of  the  chief  magistrate,  now  in  work,  all  of  them,  and  wages  are 
advancing. 

210.  You  conceive  that  the  pres.siire  upon  the  other  classes  is  of  a temporary 
nature  r — I conceive  so. 

t 211.  You  have  stated,  that  a great  number  of  the  Irish  have  been  sent  back 
from  Uenfrewaliire  to  lliuir  own  country,  and  that  means  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
their  return  ; will  you  have  the  goodness  to  slate  more  in  detail  the  nature  of  those 
•means? — When  we  gave  un  Irishman  a ticket  upon  a steam  boat,  to  carry  him  back, 
and  a loaf  to  subsist  upon  for  the  day,  «c  took  an  exact  description  ol  liis  person, 
and  as.-mred  hini,  lljal  il  .he  returned,' he  would  not  be  entitled  lu  any  relicflrom 
.O.gr  finuLs. 

II  212.  I.S 
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it  February, 
1897. 


21 2.  Is  not  that  decision  against  relieving  those  Irish,  in  the  event  of  their  return, 
equally  operative  a^inst  any  other  Irish  who  tnay  come,  provided  sufficient  pub* 
licity  were  given  to  that  resolution? — I have  no  doubt  it  might  operate  in  that 
manner. 

213.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  relief  afforded  according  to  law,  or  of  relief 
afforded  by  voluntary  subscription? — Of  relief  afforded  by  voluntary  subscription 
entirely. 

214.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  relief  imposed  bylaw,  in  the  case  of 
Irish  people  coming  into  Renfrewshire?— I'hose  that  have  been  settled  there  for 
three  years,  I think,  have  the  same  claim  for  relief  that  the  natives  have. 

215.  In  the  case  !therefore  of  fresh  Irish  arriving,  until  they  have  been  there 
three  years  they  would  have  no  legal  claim  for  relief  ? — Certainly  not. 

21 6.  It  is  three  years  continued  residence  tliat  gives  a right  to  relief,  in  Scotland  ? 
—So  I understand. 

217.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  proportion  of  the  22,000/.  which  was 
raised  for  the  relief  of  those  persons,  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  on  the 
spot,  and  what  proportion  was  received  from  the  London  Relief  Comniiltee  ? — 


ABSTRACT  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Committee  of  the  County  of 
Renfrew',  appointed  for  the  Relief  of  the  Unemployed  Operative  Manufacturers, 
to  the  22d  of  February  1827. 


RECEIVED  : 

From  The  King  - - - 

From  the  London  Relief  Committee  . . - 

From  die  Edinburgh  Relief  Committee  . - - 

From  die  Committee  of  the  County  of  Haddington  • 
From  the  Newcastle  Committee  . - . - 

From  the  Glasgow  Committee  - 
Amount  of  local  Subscriptions,  and  other  private  pe- 
cuniary donations,  proceeds  of  Church  Collections, 
Charity  Balls  and  Concerts,  and  Receipts  for  Work 
performed  - 


EXPENDED : 


I-  s. 

500  - 
8,000  - 
4,600  - 
300  - 
150  - 
395  - 


7,923  19 


21,868  ig 


In  Wages  for  out-door  labour  provided  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  in  distribution  of  Provisions,  Coals  and 
small  pecuniary  Aid  - - ;C*^9>56i  u 3 

In  providing  Clothing  ...  >>399  8 - 

Balance  in  Treasurer’s  hands,"!  nnO 

22d  February  - -J  ^ 


21,868 


>9 


3 

3 


3 


N.  B. — Besides  the  above  Account,  various  Noblemen  and  Gendemen  of  the 
county  have  expended  very  large  sums  in  giving  work  and  provisions  to  the 
unemployed  residing  contiguous  to  their  respective  estates.  There  have  also  been 
considerable  Contributious  raised  and  applied  within  several  of  the  Parishes  ; and 
several  thousand  articles  of  Clothing  sent  by  private  individuals  to  the  several 
depots  have  been  distributed.  The  Coalmastcrs  in  the  neighbourhood  have  also 
from  time  to  time  gratuitously  given  large  quantities  of  Coals. 

The  average  weekly  pecuniary  Expenditure  of  the  Committe,  from  tlie  commence- 
ment up  to  the  22d  February,  has  been  410/.,  and  the  average  weekly  number  of 
families  dependent  on  them  has  been  2,030. 


318.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  at  the  present  moment  receiving  relief  from 
the  local  funds? — The  chief  demand  upon  the  Paisley  relief  fund  at  present  b from 
widows  and  orphan  families ; the  men  in  general  have  been  struck  off. 

219.  If  one  thousand  weavers  were  removed  from  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  wages  rose,  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  vacuum  so  created  would  be 
filled  up  from  Irclund  in  a verv  short  lime? — I entertain  not  the  least  doubt  upon 

the 
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the  subject,  I have  here  a letter  whicli  I received  a few  days  ago  from  tlie  central 
committee  of  the  Emigration  societies  of  Renfrewshire. 

[77ic  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  JbUom:] 

. j c-  “ 1,  Barclay  Street, 

* Honored  Sn,  Paisley,  10  February  1827. 

" Previous  to  your  presenting  our  Petition,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to 

state  to  you  more  fully  than  hitherto  the  true  situation  we  are  placed  in,  in  order 

that  you  may  be  prepared,  when  the  subject  of  Emigration  is  discussing  in  Par- 
liament, to  urge  the  advantage  it  will  be  to  us  if  sent  out  early  in  the  season.  For 
although  tlie  severe  distress  we  are  now  in,is  well  known  to  the  Honorable  House 
of  which  you  are  a member,  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  their  minrls  the  extent  that 
that  distress  will  reach  when  the  term  (28th  of  May)  shall  have  expired. 

“ It  has  been  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  pay  this  year  any  rent  to  our  landlords, 
consequently  tlie  little  property  we  now  possess,  becomes  theirs;  and  we  cannot 
expect  lliat  tl)ey  will  let  us  houses  for  another  term.  We  have  no  otlier  prospect 
but  that  we  shall  be  turned  to  the  streets,  without  a blanket  to  cover  either  ourselves 
or  children,  or  implements  to  work  at  our  trades  ; besides,  should  our  landlords  be 
even  so  lenient  as  to  giant  us  in  that  desolate  state  their  houses  for  another,  still  we 
are  incurring  a debt  of  a whole  year’s  rent,  for  no  bouses  are  let  for  a shorter  period 
in  ReofrewsWre. 

" May  your  Honor  therefore  take  our  case  into  mature  consideration,  and  on 
presenting  our  Petitions  urge  the  necessity  of  sending  us  away  previous  to  the 
above  staled  period. 

We  are,  Honored  Sir, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  very  bumble  Servants, 

(For  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Emigration 
“ Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  M.  r.  Societies  of  Reufrewshire,) 

Loudon.”  Adam  Millar,  Secretary.” 


Thmnas  Francis  Kennedi/,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  House;  Examined. 

220.  WHAT  is  the  part  of  Scotland  with  wliich  you  are  best  acquainted? — I pro-  t.  F.  Keiuitdy, 

fessed  to  speak  only  respecting  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  I do  not  wish  the  Committee 

to  understand  that  I possess  by  any  means  complete  information  even  as  to  the  ' 

whole  of  that  county. 

221.  Are  there  auy  persons  in  that  neighbourhood  who  have  expressed  a desire 
to  emigrate  to  America? — I yesterday  presented  to  the  House  three  Petitions  from 
persons  desiring  assistance  for  that  object  in  a very  earnest  manner.  I do  not 
believe  that  those  Petitions  I'y  any  means  express  tlie  opinion  of  the  entire  body  of 
persons  desiring  to  emigrate ; I should  suppose  that  if  there  were  any  chance  of 
sufficient  aid  being  atforded,  that  number  would  be  very  greatly  increased;  and  I 
state  ibis  opinion,  because  I know  the  class  of  persons  from  whom  those  Petitions 
come,  are  slow  to  petition  on  any  subject,  it  not  being  tiieir  habit  to  interfere  by 
addressing  themselves  to  Parliament  unless  in  very  urgent  circumstances. 

222.  What  is  the  number  of  tlie  Petitioners,  and  of  what  class  of  persons  are 
they  composed? — I think  that  liie  number  of  heads  of  families  included  in  those 
three  Petitions  amounts  to  ninety-two,  and  they  are  operative  manufacturers  in 
cotton  weaving. 

223.  Are  they  employed  at  hand-loom  weaving? — Hand-loom  weaving;  persons 
whose  work  comes  from  Glasgow,  being  sent  a very  considerable  distance  into  the 
country  to  be  performed ; and  of  course  the  greater  the  distance  from  Glasgow,  the 
more  quickly  aie  Uiey  sensible  of  any  depression  in  the  trade  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

224.  Have  they  been  for  any  time  in  great  distress? — I should  say  that  the 
distress  has  been  urgent  for  about  a year. 

22,';.  Have  the  gentlemen  in  that  part  of  the  country  afforded  them  any  relief? — 

A very  great  degree  of  local  relief  has  been  afforded,  besides  assistance  received 
from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Committees ; and  I think  I may  safely  say  that  the 
people  themselves  would  bear  testimony  to  the  humane  treatment  which  they  have 
received,  and  in  saying  this  I am  happy  to  add  my  distinct  and  strong  testimony  in 

.5.50.  11  2 favour 
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T.T.  Ktnneifyi  favour  of  the  excellent  conduct  of  all  those  persons,  without  exception,  who  have 
• come  within  iny  observation  during  the  period  of  distress  to  which  I refer. 

’ 226.  Do  you  conceive  that  those  persons  have  any  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 

S8  February,  jjjgy  encounter,  when  they  propose  to  emigrate  to  America?— I should 

* tliink  it  very  unlikely  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  difficulties  they 

may  encounter ; at  tlie  same  time,  the  county  of  Ayr  is  a part  of  the  country  from 
which  persons  have  often  proceeded  to  America,  and  therefore  I by  no  means 
imagine  that  they  are  entirely  ignorant  either  of  the  disadvantages  or  comparative 
comforts  which  might  arise  from  their  being  sent  to  that  country. 

227.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  gentlemen  in  that  part  of  the  country,  or  Uie 
individuals  who  have  signed  those  petitions,  would  be  willing  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  expense  of  their  removal  to  America? — With  respect  to  the  parlies  signing 
the  petitions,  I apprehend  they  are  quite  incapable  of  contributing  any  thing,  being 
possessed  of  no  property  whatever.  With  respect  to  the  landholders  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  they  live,  I should  extremely  doubt  their  making  any  contribution, 
because  they  have  already  made  great  sacrifices,  and  there  is  a considerable 
pressure  upon  the  upper  ranks  in  that  country;  and  also,  there  being  no  established 
poor-rate  in  the  country,  the  case  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  a country  where 
persons  would,  by  such  contribution,  find  themselves  relieverl  from  a heavy  burthen 
which  they  actually  pay.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a pressure  and  a burthen  arising  from 
the  sufferings  of  the  lower  orders,  but  there  is  not  a large  regular  payment  in  the 
shape  of  a parochial  rate.  I never  recollect  so  great  a scarcity  of  labour  and  money 
among  the  labouring  classes  of  all  denominations. 

228.  If  tliose  ninety  heads  of  families  were  removed,  do  you  conceive  that  it 
would  make  any  lasting  reduction  in  the  population  of  that  neiglibourlinod,  or  would 
supplies  of  people  come  immediately  from  other  places  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  so 
created  ?— Those  ninety  heads  of  families,  I apprehend,  form  a very  small  proportion 
of  the  population  who  are  at  present  in  distress;  if  they  were  removed,  and  if  there 
arose  a comparative  prosperity  in  the  trade,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  siiace 
created  by  their  removal  would  be  instantaneously  filled  up. 

22Q.  By  what  class  of  persons?— Very  possibly  by  some  of  the  native  inhabitants 
resorting  to  a new  trade,  becoming  cotton  weavers  instead  of  following  their  present 
pursuits,  which  may  not  be  profitable  at  the  present  time,  all  occupations  being  in 
a very  depressed  condition ; but  above  all,  the  space  would  be  instantaneously  filled 
up  by  the  resort  of  Irish  to  that  part  of  the  country.  When  1 make  this  statement 
with  respect  to  the  Irish,  I wish  to  guard  myself  in  the  most  positive  manner  against 
being  supposed  to  express  any  opinion  in  disparagement  of  the  Irish  who  come  to 
our  pan  of  tlie  country,  liecause  I must  say  that  their  conduct,  generally  speaking,  is 
good,  and  that  the  country  has  derived  very  great  benefits  from  the  labour  they  liave 
afforded;  at  the  same  time  that  the  excess  of  the  influx  of  ihat  population  un- 
doubtedly is  a source  of  great  calamity  to  us  now,  and  is  not  a source,  I uin  sorry  to 
say,  of  advantage  to  those  poor  people  themselves 

230.  Do  you  find  that  in  changing  the  habits  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country  for  the  habits  of  the  Irish  population,  who  under  Itiis  supposition  would  take 
tl*e  place  of  the  original  inhabitants,  you  make  a satisfactory  changer — I am  sorry 
to  sav  that  within  my  memory  there  iias  unquesifonably  been  a great  deterioration 
of  the  character  of  our  population  ; I ascribe  it  partly  to  the  manufacturing  occupa- 
tion ; and  undoubtedly  I do  not  think  that  the  habits  of  many  of  the  Irish  that  have 
come  have  l)een  advantageous  to  our  native  population ; and  in  particular  I would 
lake  this  opportunity  of  staling  my  regret  iliat  tliey  have  sometimes  brought  with 
them,  not  only  their  labour,  hut  their  religious  animosities,  wliich  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  discomfort  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  1 live ; I allude 
to  a practice  in  particular,  w hich  to  my  own  knowledge  has  been  productive  even  of 
crime ; I niean  the  habit  of  processions,  which  have  no  kind  of  connexion  with  the 
habits  of  our  part  of  the  country,  but  w hich  have  been  productive  of  quarrelling  and 
serious  misunderstanding. 

231.  What  sort  of  [nocessions  do  you  refer  to? — Orange  processions. 

232.  Do  you  think  that  the  appointment  of  tliis  Committee  is  likely  to  create  an 
expectation  among  the  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  in  your  part  of  tlie  country, 
that  they  are  to  get  great  assistance  from  Government  to  enable  them  to  go  to 
America?' — There  can  be  no  question  tfiat  the  petitions  I have  [)reseuled  are 
founded  upon  a ho[>e  that  smneihing  of  the  sort  may  be  done ; and  there  can  be  as 
lillie  doubt  thut  the  reference  of  those  petitions  to  a Committee  cxprcj^sly  appointed 
upon  that  siibicct,  must  excite  a very  general  hope  and  expectation. 

233.  You 
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233‘  You  have  said  that  a poor-rate  does  not  exist  iu  Scotland  ; upon  the  failure  y.  f.  Kamd^, 
of  *voluntarj'  contributions,  is  not  botli  personal  ami  real  firoperty  rateable  for  the  * Jikj. 

relief  of  the  poor  ? — ^’I  herc  can  be  no  doubt  that,  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  

Scothmd,  personal  and  real  property  is  rateable  for  the  poor  j in  different  parts  of  s»  February, 

the  country  a different  practice  has  arisen;  1 believe,  in  very  populous  places  and 

in  the  border  counties,  a practice  has  arisen  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  practice  of 

£n*<land,  namely,  that  a legal  and  compulsory  assessment  has  been  established  ; but 

in  tlie  part  of  the  country  to  which  I wish  that  my  evidence  should  be  considered  to 

applv,  we  cannot  be  said  to  liavc  any  compulsory  relief  for  the  poor;  at  the  same 

time,*  that  on  many  occasions  the  proprietors  of  land  come  forward  in  a very  liberal 

manner  with  a voluntary  contribution,  in  order  to  avoid  what  they  apprehend  would 

be  the  consequence,  if  refused,  namely,  that  measures  w’ould  be  taken  to  compel 

them  to  give  extensive  relief  to  the  poor. 

234.  Are  you  aware  of  the  decision  that  was  come  to  in  the  barony  parish  in 
Glasgow,  about  tlie  year  1 823,  to  give  no  aiil  to  any  Irish  ? — I recollect  that  there 
was  a case  which  was  considered  lo  be  of  great  importance,  about  the  period  men- 
tioned. and  I believe  that  the  decision  of  the  local  authority,  namely  the  heritors  and 
kirk  session  of  that  parish,  went  to  the  refusal  of  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  saying 
that  thev  could  not  obtain  work  sufficient  to  maintain  them. 

235.  The  case  alluded  to  is  a case  between  the  heritors  of  the  barony  parish  and 
an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Higgins;  do  you  happen  to  remember  the  case  ?— I be- 
lieve that  is  the  case  to  which  1 advert. 

236.  That  decision  was  appealed  from  to  the  Court  of  Session? — I believe  it  was. 

237.  Do  you  remember  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon  that  case  ? — My 
impression  is,  that  the  decision  went  to  reverse  die  judgment  of  the  local  court,  and 
to  find  that  the  personal  and  real  property  of  that  parish  could  be  made  liable  in 
support  of  able-bodied  persons  saying  tliey  were  in  a state  of  destitution. 

238.  Whether  they  were  Irish  or  natives,  provided  lliat,  if  they  were  Irish,  they 
had  by  n continued  residence  of  three  years  obtained  a settlement  r — W’ithout  dis- 
tinction, if  each  party  had  obtained  a sculeineiit  according  to  the  law  of  the  country. 

I wish  to  stale,  that  the  law  of  Scotliinil  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  an  uncertain,  hut  at 
the  same  time  in  what  I should  term  a very  luizurdous  state;  I believe  that  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  uhich  1 have  adverted,  was  cnnsidcied  to  be 
a decision  of  so  alarming  a nature,  that  it  has  since  lieen  called  in  question  ; and  if 
1 were  to  offer  an  opinion  to  the  Committee,  I -should  say  that  1 have  some  doubt 
whether  iJiat  decision  would  he  adhered  to  if  the  same  question  came  to  be  con- 
sidered on  another  occasion,  although  while  I say  so,  I confe.ss  that  I extremely 
dread  the  ultimate  establishment  in  tlic  courts  of  law,  of  tlic  principle  laid  down  iu 
the  decision  with  rcsjiect  to  the  barony  parish  of  Glasgow. 

239.  As  tlie  law  now  stands,  with  tlie  decisions  of  the  Court  ofSession  to  which 
you  have  alluded,  and  which  us  yet  have  not  been  reversed  or  appealed  from,  do  you 
consider  a pauper  in  Scotland,  whetlier  native  Scotch,  or  Irish,  having  obtained  a 
seUleinent,  a beggar  of  cliarity,  or  a creditor  on  a fund  of  which  the  kirk  session 
and  the  heritors  are  accountable  trustees  r — So  far  as  my  knowledge  and  memory 
extend,  1 believe  that  the  balance  of  tlie  decisions  in  the  courts  of  Scotland  went  to 
establish  tlie  right  of  such  a pauper ; but  I at  the  same  time  wish  to  state,  that  if 
1 w ere  called  upon,  as  a possessor  of  property  in  any  parish,  to  pay  under  the  law  in 
support  of  abie-iwdkd men,  I should  unquestionably  resist  the  application,  and  defend 
myself  from  the  demand  made  upon  my  property,  because  I consider  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  able-bodied  persons  is  contrary  to  the  original  intent  of  the  law,  and 
ought  not  to  be  sustained  in  the  courts  of  law. 

240.  You  arc  aw-are  that  in  England  real  property  only  is  rateable  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor? — I am. 

241.  Under  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  not  personal  properly,  wherever  situated, 
rateable,  as  well  as  real  property,  iu  aid  of  parucbiul  burdens? — 1 believe  tliat  some 
very  strong  decisions  of  ibe  court  have  l>een  given  lo  die  effect  of  rendering  per&oiial 
pro(jerty  liable,  w herever  situalcti ; but  I am  also  aware  that  that  part  of  tlie  law  of 
Scuilaud  is  in  a very  unsettled  state,  and  lliat  important  cases  are  now  under  con- 
sideration of  the  supreme  court  in  Scotland. 

242.  But  as  yet  none  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  have  been  appealed 
from,  or  reversed,  in  the  House  of  Lortls  ? — Not  that  I nm  aware  of. 

243.  Oil  whnt  point.s  do  you  consider  that  the  uncertainly  in  llie  law  of  Scotland 
consists,  respecting  the  laws  affecting  the  poor? — My  opinion  is,  lliiu  tlie  original 
intent  of  the  taw  was,  that  the  aged  and  intlrm  should  aloue  receive  aid;  dial  prin- 
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T.T.Kettntdy,  ciple  lias  been  adhered  to  rigidly  in  some  districts,  in  otliers  it  has  been  partially 
infringed  upon  or  entirely  lost  sight  of}  and  the  great  hazard  to  which  Scotland  is 
' ^ subjected,  is,  tliatthe  courts  of  law  may  proceed  to  establish  the  principle  of  relief 

to  all  who  say  tlmt  they  are  in  want.  The  uncertainty  therefore  which  is  the  ground 
' of  alarm,  is  the  question,  who  “ the  poor  ” are — if  the  aged  and  intirm  only,  Scot- 

land would  be  safe ; if  all  who  are,  and  .say  they  are,  in  want,  then  the  danger  is 
extreme,  and  that  country  will  be  visited  by  all  the  evils  which  are  created  by  the 
Poor  laws  in  Engianci,  and  even  more,  as  personal  as  well  as  real  property  is  liable. 
My  opinion  is,  that  there  can  be  no  safety  but  from  legislative  interference.  With 
respect  to  the  relations  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  I should  wish  to  make  one 
observation  to  the  Committee.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  to  a certain  degree 
a hardship  in  the  relative  situations  of  tlie  natives  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  in 
any  intercliange  that  may  take  place  between  them  ; an  Irislinnin  coming  to  Scot- 
land, receives  a settlement  in  any  parish  in  Scotland,  as  good  as  a native  Scotchman 
possesses,  by  three  years  residence,  provided,  during  that  period,  he  lives  by  his  owm 
industry,’  whereas  if  a Scotchman  goes  to  Ireland,  he  receives  no  settlement  what- 
. ever,  there  being  no  poor  law  in  that  country.  Now,  while  1 should  be  the  last 
person  to  say  any  thing  hostile  to  a free  intercourse  between  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
whether  or  not  any  restraint  could  be  imposed  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Irish 
resort  to  Scotland,  by  rendering  the  law  of  settlement  somewhat  more  difficult, 
1 am  not  prepared  to  say  ; but  I do  think  it  is  a point  somewhat  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, in  order,  if  possible,  to  restrain  the  Irish  from  filling  op  any  vacuum  that  might 
be  created  ift  the  population  in  Scotland,  and  to  check  the  evils  of  redundant  popu- 
lation, which  arise  solely  from  the  resort  of  Irish  to  the  district  of  whicli  I speak. 

244.  In  point  ofi  fact,  there  is  no  law  of  removal  in  Scotland? — None  whatever, 
provided  a settlement  be  acquired ; and  previous  to  settlement  being  acquired,  no 
one  can  be  removed  merely  on  suspicion  that  be  is  likely  to  become  chargeable. 

245.  Does  not  the  same  observation  apply  to  the  relative  circumstances  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which  you  have  described  to  exist  with  resirect  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland? — Unquestionably;  and  for  that  very  reason  1 should  think  it  equally  de- 
sirable that  Scotland  should  have  some  slight  means  of  defending  itself  against  the 
English  as  well  as  against  the  Irish,  there  being  no  reciprocity  between  the  law  of 
Scotland  respecting  settlement,  and  that  of  either  of  the  two  other  countries. 

246.  Is  not  the  case  even  harder  with  regard  to  England,  as  by  the  parochial  law 
of  England  there  is  a power  of  removing  the  Scotch  poor,  whereas  in  the  law  of 
Ireland  no  such  power  exists? — Most  unquestionably;  with  this  mateiial  distinc- 
tion, that  the  number  of  English  resorting  to  Scotland,  and  acquiring  settlements,  is 
very  smalt,  while  the  number  of  Irish  who  acquire  settlements  in  Scotland  is  very 
greau 


Henry  Home  Dirnmniond,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  House  ; Examined. 

247.  WILL  you  be  good  enough  to  state  with  what  part  of  Scotland  you  are 
more  immediately  connected  ? — My  residence  is  not  in  a manufacturing  part  of  the 
country ; but  there  is  a part  of  the  county  I represent,  in  which  manufactures  are 
established  to  a considerable  extent,  and  accordingly  I Ijave  had  one  petition  to 
present  to  the  House,  which  is  now  referred  to  this  Committee ; viz.  from  Balfron, 


in  Stirlingshire.  It  is  a petition  from  ninety-two  heads  of  families,  amounting  to  155 
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means  of  subsistence  having  of  late  amounted  only  to  from  45.  to  6.?.  a week.  They 
apply  not  only  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to  emigrate,  but  for  a portion  of  land, 
seed-corn,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  subsistence  till  they  may  be  able  to  raise 
a crop  from  the  lands  assigned  to  them.  They  are  all  persons  more  or  less  accus- 
tonied  to  agricultural  pursuits ; they  have  been  accustomed  to  tlie  cultivation  of  small 
pieces  of  ground ; and  I believe  them  to  be  persons  of  excellent  character ; and  I 
should  tbink  they  are  as  well  qualified  as  any  description  of  persons  that  can  be 
found,  for  an  experiment  of  this  sort. 

248.  Have  the  gentlemen  in  your  part  of  the  country  been  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  the  assistance  of  those  persons  who  are  now  in  distress ?— They  certainly 
have,  and  they  have  made  great  exertions  in  various  ways;  there  have  been  sub- 
scriptions collected  in  every  parish  of  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  there  have  been, 
tiesides  tlmt,  iniiivuUml  subscriptions  to  a considerallo  amount  made  bv  the  gentry 
iu  London  und  in  Edinburgh. 

240.  What 
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249.  What  is  the  occupation  of  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  emigrating  in 
vour  part  of  the  coonlry?' — Operative  cotton  weavers,  hand-loom  weavers. 

^ 250.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  geollcinen  in  your  part  of  the  country  would  be 
williog  to  aid  those  persons  in  emigrating? — I think  very  little  assistance  can  be 
looked  for  from  that  quarter,  they  have  made  such  great  exertions  already ; and 
I believe  there  is  a feeling  lliat  the  advantage  to  tliemselves  and  to  the  country  in 
which  tiiey  live  would  be  very  small  from  an  emigration  of  that  description,  for 
various  reasons.  They  would"  probably  consider  that  the  gap  in  the  population 
would  very  soon  be  filled  up  from  other  quarters,  and  in  particular  by  the  influx  of 
Irishmen  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland,  who  are  in  fact  driving  the  population 
of  the  country  otit  of  their  employment  by  working  at  a cheaper  rate  than  the 
natives,  from  their  habits,  can  do. 

251.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  exciiange  of  Irishmen  for  the  native  population 
of  that  part  of  the  country  would  be  a good  or  a bad  exchange  ? — I think  it  a great 
evil ; it  tends  to  the  depreciation  of  the  moral  habits  of  the  people. 

252.  Do  you  find  ilie  habit  of  industry  of  the  Irish,  and  their  moral  conduct,  to 
be  very  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  native  population  of  that  description? — Upon  the 
whole  "l  certainly  consider  them  to  be  very  much  inferior. 

9.53.  Are  they  inferior  in  point  of  industry? — ^There  are  a number  of  the  Irish 
who  are  certainly  very  remarkable  for  industrious  habits ; but  we  remark  that  there  is 
a degree  of  unsteadiness  about  them,  as  compared  with  our  own  people;  they  will 
work  hard  for  a time,  but  then  a change  takes  place,  a row  or  a fight  occurs,  and 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  continuing  in  any  settled  habit  of  industry. 

254.  Do  not  they  work  at  a lower  rate  of  wages  than  the  Scotch?— Yes,  I believe 
they  generally  do ; but  we  find  that  in  certain  classes  of  labour,  for  example  in  all 
the  lower  departments,  even  in  Edinburgh,  the  labour  is  carried  011  by  Irishmen;  the 
scavengers  and  lamplighters,  and  people  of  that  description,  are  almost  all  Irishmen. 

255.  Are  not  those  Irish,  who  are  now  displacing  the  Scotch  labourers,  content 
to  live  without  those  decent  comforts,  the  want  of  which  would  shame  a native 
Scotchman  ? — Yes. 


H.  H.  Drummmd, 
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256.  Have  tliey  been  the  means  of  introducing  religious  animosities  and  feuds 
into  that  part  of  the  country  ? — I have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  that ; 
but  1 know  that  there  have  been  disturbances  In  Edinburgh  within  the  last  few  years, 
which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  Irish;  they  take  place  particularly  on 
Sunday,  a day  on  which  the  lower  orders  of  the  Scotch  are  not  accustomed  to  any 
thing  of  that  sort. 

257.  Have  you  known  any  Orange  processions  in  Edinburgh  ? — No,  I have  not. 

25S.  You  have  stated,  that  if  emigration  were  to  take  place  to  any  amount  from 

that  part  of  Stirlingshire  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  the  vacuum  so  created 
would  be  instantly  filled  up,  either  by  people  flowing  in  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  or  by  labourers  coming  from  Ireland;  liave  not  the  proprietors  in  that 
part  of  the  country  a discretion  of  letting  tlie  houses,  or  of  refusing  to  let  the 
houses  to  which  those  emigrant.®  go? — A great  proportion  of  the  houses  in  the 
country  villages  do  not  belong  to  the  landed  proprietors,  but  to  what  we  call  feuare; 
that  is  to  say,  the  house  is  the  actual  property  of  a person  who  has  no  other  pro- 
perty but  that  house;  and  an  individual  of  that  inferior  station  will  generally  let 
it  to  the  person  that  offers  him  at  the  moment,  without  even  good  security,  the 
highest  rent. 


259.  They  belong  to  a class  of  persons  that  do  not  contribute  either  in  a volun- 
tary or  a compulsory  manner  to  the  relief  of  tlie  poor? — In  a great  measure  they 
do,  certainly. 

2C0.  Is  not  personal  property  as  well  as  real  property  in  Scotland  rateable  in  aid 
of  the  parochial  funds  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor? — It  is,  but  there  are  very  few 
instances  in  that  part  of  the  country  of  any  legal  assessment. 

2G1.  Upon  the  failure  of  voluntary  contributions  for  that  purpose,  have  you  any 
doubt  ll)at,  by  law,  property  both  real  and  personal  is  rateable  ? — 1 have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  liable. 


262.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  the  appointment  of  this  Committee 
bas  created  much  ex|)ectalion  on  the  part  of  persons  desirous  of  emigrating,  that 
tlicy  are  to  get  considerable  assistance  from  tlie  Government  to  carry  them  to  North 
America? — I am  inclined  to  think  it  has  created  ex()cctatious. 

*^3.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  in  any  degree  unsettled  their  present  views  of 
occupation?—-!  am  not  aware  that  it  ha?. 
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264.  Do  you  think  that  if  wages  were  to  rise  there,  so  as  to  place  them  in  a bette 
condition,  they  would  still  resort  to  emigration,  rather  than  avail  themselves  of  such 
rise  of  wages? — 1 should  be  inclined  to  think  they  would  ratljer  give  up  all  idea  of 
emigration,  in  those  circumstances. 

265.  Are  you  aware  of  the  barony  parish  case  that  came  before  the  Court  of 
Session  in  the  year  1824? — I have  frequently  heard  the  case  romtionerl. 

266.  Do  you  think  that  under  that  decision,  an  Irishman,  having  gained  a settle- 
ment in  Scotland,  though  able-bodied,  if  he  cannot  find  employment,  has  at  the 
present  moment  a legal  claim  on  the  poor  fund  of  a parisli  in  Scotland  ? — I have  no 
idea  that  any  able-bodied  person,  whether  Irish  or  Scotch,  has  a legal  claim  for 
relief  in  Scotland. 

267.  Notwithstauding  that  decision? — I do  not  understand  that  that  was  the 
import  of  that  decision. 

268.  Are  you  aware  of  what  were  the  facts  of  the  case  which  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  Abbey  parish  in  Paisley  ? — I understood  that  an  applicatiou  was  made 
in  the  ordinary  course  to  the  heritors  of  the  parish  and  kirk  session,  by  an  Irish 
pauper,  for  relief ; the  relief  was  refused  him ; he  then  went  by  petition  to  the 
sheriff ; the  sheriff  affirmed  tiie  proceeding  of  the  heritors  and  kirk  session,  and  he 
then  removed  his  case  from  the  court  of  the  sheriff  into  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
the  Court  of  Session  found  that  the  sheriff  had  no  jurisdiction  to  review  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  heritors  and  kirk  session. 

269.  These  words  have  been  quoted  as  forming  part  of  the  decision  of  ihe  Court 
of  Session,  in  the  case  of  The  Barony  Parish  v.  Higgins,  “ That  a pauper  in  Scot- 
iaiul  is  not  a beggar  of  charity,  but  a creditor  of  a fund,  of  which  the  kirk  session 
and  the  heritors  are  accountable  trustees.”  Would  it  appear  to  you,  from  these 
words,  that  that  principle  was  applicable  to  able-bodied  paupers  ? — No,  I see  nothing 
whatever  affectiug  that  question,  in  that  decision. 

270.  Supposing  emigration  to  take  place  to  any  extent  in  the  district  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  would  not  the  effect  of  that  emigration,  in  your  opinion,  be  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour  ? — 1 should  suppose  so. 

271.  Do  j'ou  not  conceive  that  a rise  in  the  price  of  labour  would  operate  to 
induce  an  increased  influx  of  people  into  the  district  in  question  — Unquestionably. 

272.  From  what  quarter  do  you  conceive  tliat  influx  of  people  would  come? — 
Partly  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Scotland,  and  also  from  Ireland. 

273.  Supposing  a system  of  emigration  to  the  colonies  to  take  place  from  Scot- 
land, at  a time  wiien  no  such  sy.stcm  of  colonial  emigration  took  place  from  Ireland, 
would  not  tlie  inducement  to  the  Irish  to  emigrate  to  Scotland,  be  greater  tiiun  it  now 
is  ? — Undouliiedly. 

274.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  the  present  system,  in  llie  district  to  which  your  evi- 
dence has  reference,  the  substitution  of  an  Irish  population  for  tlie  origioal  Scotch 
population? — I think  it  is. 

275.  Hastliatof  late  very  much  augnicnted,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of 
steam-boat  navigation  ? — It  has ; the  Irish  come  over,  I believe,  at  from  4 d.  to  &d- 
a head. 

27G.  In  your  part  of  the  country,  is  tlie  Irish  population,  of  which  you  speak, 
a Gonstaully  moving  population,  oris  it  stationary? — Part  of  it  is  stationary;  but 
there  is  also  a great  part  of  it  tliat  is  constantly  coming  and  going. 

277.  Do  you  know  w heilier  there  is  any  consideralile  proportion  of  that  population 
which  resides  long  enough  within  the  parishes  to  gain  a legal  settlement  by  ibe  law 
of  Scotland? — In  my  iininediatc  neighbourhood  tliat  hardly  ever  happens;  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  1 believe,  it  is  common. 

278. . Then  the  injury  which  that  Irish  population  docs  to  you,  is  merely  in  lowering 
the  rate  of  wages  generally,  and  thereby  throwing  the  native  population  ujiou  tlie 
legal  relief? — '[  hat  is  the  way  the  evil  operates,  without  considering  the  moral  effects. 

279.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  one  of  tlie  great  causes  of  the  emigration  of  the 
Irish  to  Scothind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  misery  and  destitution  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  their  own  country? — Certainly. 

280.  Do  you  not  also  conceive  that  any  unsettled  state  of  things  in  that  country, 
which  prevents  the  investment  ol  capital  in  manufactures,  lends  to  induce  the  popu- 
lation to  go  into  a country  where  manufactures  can  be  carried  011  advantageously? — 
Yes;  and  I know,  from  experience,  that  after  there  have  been  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
there  is  ahvay.s  an  influx  into  Scotland. 

281.  Are  the  Irish  emigrants,  of  nhoin  you  have  spoken,  chiefly  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  ? — Chiefly  from  the  north. 

282.  Arc 
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282.  Are  they  Catholics  or  Protestants? — Partly  bothj  I believe  there  are  a U.ll.Utvmmoti, 
great  inaay  Catholics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  Esq. 

® g„^  ^re  they  chiefly  weavers? — They  are  of  all  descriptions.  n-  - 

384*  Do  not  you  conceive  that  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom  and  the  February, 
general  application  of  machinery  to  manufactures,  has  had  as  great  an  effect  in 
deteriorating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Scotland,  as  the  emigration 
from  Ireland  ; restricdng  the  question  of  course  to  the  first  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  without  referring  to  its  ultimate  tendency  ?— With  regard  to  the  price 
of  labour,  I should  suppose  it  has ; but  I do  not  think  myself  competent  to  answer 
the  whole  question. 

385.  Have  not  you  observed  tliat  the  Irish  who  have  gone  into  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Scotland,  have  been  much  more  stationary,  generally,  than  the  Irish  who 
have  gone  into  the  argricultural  districts? — I believe  that  is  the  case. 

280.  You  have  stated  that  tlie  great  body  of  populadon  in  your  part  of  the 
country  who  are  desirous  to  emigrate,  are  operative  weavers? — Entirely. 

287.  You  were  also  understood  to  say,  that  the  Petitioners  were  persons  much 
accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits  ? — I said  that  all  of  tliem  were  more  or  Iras 
accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

288.  How  do  you  reconcile  those  circumstances  ? — They  live  in  country  villages, 
and  each  of  them  has  a small  piece  of  land  that  he  cultivates. 

289.  Are  uot  most  of  the  native  hand  weavers  of  Scotland  accustomed  at  times  to 
work  in  argricultural  labour  ? — Those  that  I am  best  acquainted  with  are  those  that 
live  in  the  country  villages,  I believe  they  are  almost  entirely  so ; but  I am  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  dense  population  of  Glasgow, 

2yo.  During  the  hay  and  corn  harvest,  do  not  they  almost  always  work  in  the 
field  ? — ^They  certainly  do. 

With  regard  to  the  poor’s  rate,  I wish  to  make  one  observation.  What  I believe 
to  be  the  great  difference  between  the  Scotch  and  English  systems,  with  regard  to 
the  poor’s  rale,  is  this ; that  in  Scotland  the  kirk  session,  who  correspond  to  the 
churchwardens  in  England  that  have  the  distribution  of  the  poor’s  money,  and  tlie 
heritors  who  are  the  landowners  of  the  parish,  have  a right  to  determine  to  what 
amount  relief  shall  be  given  to  those  individuals  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  receive 
it.  They  have  no  right  to  say  what  description  of  persons  are  entitled  by  law  to 
relief,  but  they  have  a right  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  given ; and  there  is  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  sherift'  or  justices  of  the  peace,  or  any  subordinate  judge  or  magis- 
trate of  any  description,  to  control  the  judgment  those  persons  may  pronounce  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  the  relief ; but  if  they  refuse  altogether  relief  to  a person 
who  is  entitled  to  it  by  law,  tliat  person  may  have  a remedy  by  submitting  the  case 
to  review  in  the  Court  of  Session,  which  is  the  supreme  court. 


Sabbati,  24*  die  Februarii,  1827. 
Major  Thomas  Moody,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


291.  YOU  have  lately  been  at  Manchester? — I have. 

' 292.  Have  you  bad  an  opportunity  of  inquiring,  in  detail,  into  the  state  of  the 
pauper  population  in  that  part  ? — ^To  a certain  extent  I have,  through  the  facilities 
that  were  given  to  me  by  the  churchwardens,  and  by  many  proprietors  of  mills. 

293.  Have  you  received  any  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  poor  who  are  either 
wholly  unemployed  or  only  partially  employed,  and  receiving  parochial  assistance? 
— Of  those  who  are  partially  employed,  and  who  are  receiving  parochial  assistance, 
I got  a statement  in  considerable  detail. 

294.  To  what  district  do  your  observations  apply  ? — To  the  township  of  Man- 
chester. 

295.  Did  you  get  your  information  from  the  churchwardens  and  the  parish  officers, 
both  of  the  township  of  Manchester  and  of  Salford? — No,  in  the  township  of  Man- 
chester alone. 

296.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  details  you  obtained  ?— -The  average 
number  of  persons  relieved  weekly  in  the  township  of  Manchester  consists  of  about 
3>590  families,  computed  to  be  14,680  persons,  of  whom  about  6,728  are  males, 
and  about  7,952  females,  and  of  whom  about  7,900  are  able  to  ivork,  if  employment 
could  be  obtained.  During  the  year  1 826,  the  sum  dbtributed  to  those  persons  was 
40,500  L It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  distress 
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Major  was  greatest,  but  this  statemeot  of  annual  expense  is  diffused  over  tlie  whole  period 
^matHood^.  of  twelve  montlis.  In  order  to  compare  it  with  what  had  been  the  amount  in  the 

^ years  before,  I beg  leave  to  state  that  in  tlie  preceding  year,  1 825,  tlie  sum  distributed 

04  February,  j,ad  only  been  25,588/. 

* 297.  That  refers  to  parochial  distribution?— -Yes. 

298.  Among  bow  many  persons  was  it  distributed  ?■— About  1,501  families,  con- 
sisting, upon  computaiioii,  of  about  5,29*  persons.  In  the  year  1824,  the  sum 
distributedamongstthepoorwas2i,i58/.  ; it  wasdistributed  among  4,755  persons. 

In  1823,  the  sum  distributed  was  only  19,748/.  among  4,709  persons.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  there  is  a great  inequality  in  the  number  of  persons  that  so 
received  relief,  in  consequence  of  the  distress  falling  at  particular  limes;  but  the 
sums  will  always  give  a correct  idea  of  the  measure  of  distress,  better  than  the 
number  of  families. 

299.  Do  you  suppose  that  before  1823  the  rates  were  in  their  ordinary  state?— 

I suppose  that  must  have  been  the  case  for  three  years  or  thereabouts.  In  1822, 
the  expenditure  for  the  poor  was  20,866  /. 

300.  Can  you  state  what  is  considered,  in  the  district,  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
amount  of  poor  rates  ? — I cannot  state  that ; it  would  appear  from  the  statement 
given  to  me,  that  the  average  was  about  23,000/.  during  the  three  years  preceding 
the  period  of  my  visit. 

301.  Was  the  40,500/.  which  was  paid  in  1826,  exclusively  raised  in  Manchester, 
or  was  part  of  it  furnished  by  the  London  Committee  ? — No  part  of  it  was  furnished 
by  the  London  Committee,  as  was  stated  to  me. 

302.  Have  you  any  opportunity  ofknowing  what  contributions  were  made  by  the 
London  Committee? — No,  I have  not. 

303.  You  stated,  that  in  the  year  1826,  this  part  of  the  fund  was  distributed 
to  7,900  persons  who  were  able  to  work,  had  employment  been  found  for  them  ; 
can  you  state  what  number  of  persons,  so  situated,  were  out  of  work  in  former 
years? — No,  I cannot.  When  I say  that  they  were  able  to  work,  if  employment 
bad  been  found  for  them,  I mean  that  they  were  partially  employed ; I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  were  out  of  work  from  January  to  December,  but  they  were  only 
partially  employed,  which  led  to  the  necessity  of  parocliial  relief  being  aflforded 
to  them  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

304.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  parochial  rate  per  pound  on  the  actual  rent  in 
Manchester,  in  the  year  1 826  ? — 1 have  not  got  that ; 1 have  only  the  total  sums. 

305.  Supposing  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children,  to  be  unemployed,  what  is 
the  expense  per  week  at  which  their  subsistence  is  to  be  estimated? — A man  em- 
ployed as  a weaver,  with  a wife  and  three  children,  should  earn  in  net  money,  2f.  6^. 
per  day,  or  15  s.  per  week,  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family 
without  subsistence  from  the  parish  rates,  supposing  his  expenses  of  living  to  con- 
rinue  at  the  scale  which  they  were  once  at,  that  scale  being  as  follows ; house  rent, 

2.r.  a week;  clothes,. 25.  6rf.  a week}  wheat  flour,  and  oatmeal,  35.  6rf. ; bacon 
and  butcher’s  meat,  25.  6</. ; coSee,  tea  and  sugar,  t j.  6d.  5 coal  and  candles,  1 J.; 
beer,  is.  and  sundries,  1 s. ; making  15  J.  per  week. 

306.  Upon  what  data  was  that  estimate  formed? — It  was  furnished  by  a master 
manufacturer  to  me,  of  what  the  wages  paid  to  one  of  his  men  w’ere,  and  the  account 
which  the  man  ;^ve  of  his  expenditure. 

307.  You  state  155.  to  be  the  weekly  expense  of  a man,  his  wife,  and  three 
children  ; at  what  reduction  from  that  amount  would  that  man  call  upon  the  parish 
for  relief? — 1 suppose  if  he  did  not  get  from  ten  to  twelve  stiilUogs,  he  would  then 
call  upon  the  parish  for  relief,  to  make  it  up  to  ten  or  twelve  sbitliogs,  but  not  above 
that ; at  least  I understood  that  to  be  the  rule. 

308.  Would  a select  vestry,  sitting  in  Manchester,  give  relief  in  case  of  reduc- 
tion below  125.  a week? — Yes,  I believe  they  would,  to  the  extent  of  fiora  ten  to 
twelve  shillings ; it  would  depeud  upon  the  means  of  the  family  to  support  them- 
selves, and  their  appearance.  The  manner  in  which  I saw  the  business  conducted, 
was  this : certain  gentlemen  were  sitting  where  the  poor  appeared  personally,  and 
the  sidesmen,  or  parish  officers,  gave  the  poor  applicant  a ticket  for  relief,  after 
inquiry  made  by  sending  out  visitors  to  ascertain  where  tiie  man  worked,  and  what 
bis  character  was. 

309.  Can  you  state  the  quantities  of  meat  and  bacon  referred  to  ip  the  estimate 

you  have  ^ven  i — 1 cannot,  in  that  instance ; but  1 can  in  the  case  of  a cotton 
Si^er.  9 , 

310.  Did 
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'ijo.  Did  you  see  any  caseof-a  weaver  applying  to  receive  a ticket  for  relief,  Major 

whose  net  earnings  amounted  to  toy.  a week? — No,  he  was  not  getting  perhaps  ^ ^'^°»***  Mood^. 
above  4^-  ^ between  that  4^.  6d.  or  6s, ' ''  " 

a week  and  loy.  that  he  applied  for,  taking  into  consideration  what  bis  family  might  ^^7^' 

1.  You  mean,  that  a weaver  in  the  receipt  of  five  or  six  shillings  a week  would 
be  considered  by  the  parish  officers  as  entitled  to  four  or  five  shillings  in  addition  ? — 

If  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  justified  it,  with  respect  to  his  family. 

3 1 2.  Do  you  then  state  it  to  the  Committee  as  your  belief,  tliat  there  is  no  weaver 
earnincr  only  6s-  a week,  having  a wife  and  three  children,  who  is  not  receiving  4^. 
a week  from  the  parish  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that ; 1 only  speak  to  what  I observed 
to  be  the  rule. 

313.  On  tlie  other  hand,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  there  are  many  weavers  who 
are  earning  no  more  than  6s.  a week,  with  a wife  and  three  children,  who  are  not 
receiving  any  thing  from  the  parish? — There  may  be  many,  who  are  Irish,  and  who 
have  not  settlements. 

314.  Witli  respect  to  the  Irish  weavers,  do  they  receive  parochial  relief  of  any 
kind  ? — In  case  of  great  dbtress  only. 

315.  When  the  rate  of  wages  falls  so  low  that  the  weaver  cannot  earn  more  than 
four  or  five  shillings  a week,  how  does  the  Irish  weaver  manage  to  support  himself, 
his  wife,  aud  hb  children? — They  are  reduced  to  a scale  of  subsbtence  equal  to  their 
salary.  Such  a scale  as  will  meet  the  sum  of  js.  6d.  per  week  may  be  thus  explained, 
as  stated  to  me  : in  that  case,  the  house  rent  will  be  ly.  6d.;  clothes,  6d.;  wheat, 
flour  and  oatmeal,  but  a great  proportion  of  it  being  oatmeal,  amounted  to  2y. ; 
bacon  and  butchers  meat,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  bacon,  i s. ; coflee,  tea  and 
sugar,  IS. ; coal  and  candle,  6d. ; beer,  given  up.  In  the  former  case,  1 s.  a week 
was  expended  in  beer.  I beg  to  observe  that  my  object  was  to  see,  in  case  of 
dbtress  what  article  was  particularly  diminished  in  the  consumption. 

316.  Does  that  rate  of  subsistence  aflbrd  sufficient  nourishment  for  a family,  to 
keep  them  in  good  health  ? — It  is  higher  than  the  rate  at  which  they  are  supported 
in  the  poor  house,  of  which  I have  got  the  estimate. 

317.  Are  you  now  talking  of  the  hand-loom  weavers? — I am  speaking  of 
band'loom  weaving,  combined  with  machinery,  by  which,  for  example,  hb  web  b 
dressed,  &c. 

318.  You  have  stated,  that  there  were  7, goo  persons  able  to  work,  either  witliout 
work  or  only  partially  employed ; supposing  one-half  of  those  persons  to  be  taken 
away,  would  there  be  full  employment  for  the  remainder? — Among  the  hand-loom 
weavers,  who  have  not  the  aid  of  machinery,  1 do  not  think  wages  would  rise,  or  that 
employment  would  soon  be  found. 

319.  Do  you  think,  supposing  two-thirds  had  been  abstracted,  that  there  would 
have  been  employment  for  the  remainder? — I could  not  say  with  certainty,  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the  town  does  not  comprehend  exactly  the  number 
employed  as  hand-loom  weavers  merely. 

320.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  subsistence  of  those  persons  was 
supplied  by  their  owu  partial  employment,  and  what  proportion  was  paid  from  the 
parish  rates  ?~No,  I cannot 

321.  Supposing  them  to  have  had  no  employment  at  all,  an  abstraction  of  the 
whole  number  of  7,900  would  have  left  the  working  population  in  that  dbtrict  with 
employment  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  without  coming  upon  the  parish  rates? 

—I  should  suppose  so;  but  Uiat  question  involves  another,  which  would  be  the 
demand  for  tlieir  labour  from  the  sale  of  the  articles  rabed. 

322.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  the  40,500/.  you  have  mentioned,  was 
expended  upon  the  7,900  able-bodied  men  who  were  partially  employed? — No. 

323.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  the  7,900  able-bodied  men  had  settlements, 
and  what  portion  of  them  were  casual  poor? — I cannot. 

324.  Do  you  conceive  tliat  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment,  which  at  present 
prevaib,  arises  to  any  considerable  extent  from  tlie  introduction  of  the  power-loom 
into  that  neighbourhood?— Decidedly  it  is  one  cause. 

325.  It  b a principal  causer — It  is,  but  the  waut  of  demand  must  be  an  equally 
powerful  cause. 

326.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  in  your  opinion  the  introduction  of 
the  power-loom  was  a principal  cause,  and  that  that  was  very  much  increased  and 
aggravated  by  the  general  want  of  demand  in  tlie  trade.*— Tliat  is  the  idea  I wish 
to  express. 
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Major  327.  You  are  not  able  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  proportion  of  tlie  evil  you 

Tbom$  Moody. ^ Conceive  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom? — No,  I could  not  state 
that  with  accuracy ; I conceive  that  information  could  be  got  from  estimating  the 
u quantity  of  work  which  is  done  by  the  power-loom,  as  compared  by  the  quantity  of 

work  done  by  the  hand-loom. 

328.  Can  you  state  in  what  proportion  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom  re- 
duces the  number  of  hands  employed  ? — No,  I could  not  state  the  exact  propordon, 
but  it  is  considerable. 

329.  How  long  bas  this  intense  distress  prevailed  in  that  neighbourhood? — 

1 should  suppose  within  six  months  may  be  the  period  of  the  greatest  intensity  of  the 
distress.  U was  considered  to  be  wearing  away  when  I wm  there. 

330.  Did  it  begin  only  six  months  ago? — I could  not  apeak  to  that;  from  the 
paper  given  to  me  it  appeared  that  the  distress  was  more  in  the  latter  period  of  the 
year ; and  dividing  the  year  into  periods  of  six  months,  1 suppose  the  six  last  months 
was  the  period  in  which  the  distress  was  most  intense. 

331.  But  it  was  wearing  away  when  you  left? — It  was,  they  having  removed  a 
great  number  of  the  people  so  causing  the  distress. 

332.  How  did  they  remove  them? — By  paying  them  money  to  go  to  their  parishes. 

333.  To  what  extent  was  that  done?— In  1826  the  number  of  individuals  re- 
moved was  4,029,  in  1825  the  number  of  individuals  removed  was  G98,  in  1824  it 
was  6io;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  year  i8i8  there  had  been  a period  of  distress, 
and  during  that  year  1,177  were  removed,  still  it  was  very  far  short  of  the  distress 
in  1826,  as  ditfused  over  the  whole  year. 

334.  Can  you  state  in  what  proportion  there  was  an  influx  of  population  into 
those  districts  in  the  preceding  year? — No,  I cannot. 

335.  The  year  before  this  great  distress,  were  not  the  manufacturers  in  that  district 
in  a state  of  great  prosperity? — Very  great;  by  prosperity,  I mean  tliat  there  was 
a great  demand  for  labour. 

336.  Was  there  not  a great  influx  of  populaUon  into  the  district,  from  tlie  sur- 
rounding country  ? — I am  not  aware  whetlier  the  prosperity  arose  by  augmentation 
of  wages,  in  consequence  of  a demand  for  goods,  or  by  the  increase  of  labourers 
being  less  than  the  demand  for  labour.  1 am  not  informed  as  to  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation from  the  country. 

337.  Were  there  not  a great  many  new  factories  built? — Not  many  actually  filled 
with  machinery,  as  I was  told ; but  not  being  resident  in  Manchester,  I cannot  speak 
positively. 

338.  The  question  refers  to  the  two  years  preceding  the  commencement  of  the 
distress  ? — I understood  there  were  not  many  built  and  filled  with  machinery ; two 
or  three  migiit  have  been  laid  out,  and  built,  or  perhaps  more ; I cannot  speak  posi- 
tively, as  I am  not  a resident  in  Manchester. 

339.  But  the  trade  was  considered  to  be  in  full  employment? — It  was,  in  those 
years  preceding  the  distress ; it  was  considered  that  there  was  full  employment  for 
every  body. 

340.  Is  not  it  now  considered  that  there  was  at  that  period  a good  deal  of  what 
is  called  over-trading? — The  opinion  is,  that  they  bad  over  calculated  the  demand 
in  the  market  for  their  goods. 

341.  Having  lately  visited  Lancashire,  with  the  view  of  inquiring  into  the  causes 
of  the  present  distress  there,  did  you  ask  any  questions  relative  to  the  increased 
facility  of  communication  with  Ireland  ? — Yes ; but  my  object  in  visiting  Lancashire 
was  not  entirely  that  stated  in  the  question. 

342.  What  13  the  present  cost  of  a passage  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool  ? — 
I did  not  ask  the  question  as  to  the  exact  price ; but  1 understood  it  was  a very 
low  sum. 

343>  Considering  the  facility  of  that  communication,  and  the  fact,  which  is 
notorious,  of  there  being  a surplus  population  in  Ireland,  have  you  any  doubt,  if  a 
portion  of  the  present  distressed  weavers  were  removed  from  Manchester,  and  wages 
rose  either  from  an  increase  of  demand  for  the  manuiacturers  or  a diminished  supply 
of  labour,  that  an  immediate  influx  of  Irbh  hands  would  take  place  ? — 1 think  it  is 
extremely  probable. 

344.  Have  you  any  doubt  it  would  be  the  case? — None  whatever. 

345.  Would  those  persons,  so  introduced,  have  a legal  claim  upon  the  poor  rates 
of  Manchester  ? — No,  I apprehend,  not  to  the  same  extent  as  parish  poor. 

346.  Therefore  the  chaige  upon  the  poor  rates  would  not  be  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  such  introduction  ? — Certainly  not  to  any  very  great  extent. 

347.  If 
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^547  If  those  persons  were  utterly  destitute,  would  they  not  be  entitled  to  relief 
as  casual  poor,  and  must  they  not  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  ?— It 
would  be  a matter  of  individual  benevolence  so  far  as  efficient  relief  would  be 
applied  to  them ; the  removal  of  them  by  the  parish  would  be  a matter  of  necessity, 
as  I apprehend. 

348.  Are  you  able  to  inform  tlie  Committee  at  what  expense  the  Irish  paupers 
were  removed? — They  ^ve  them  6s.  3d.  each.  In  answer  to  this  question,  which 
I put  to  the  churchwardens,  “ How  many  of  those  persons  so  removed  were  Irish 
or  Scotch,  and  what  has  been  the  expense  of  removing  each  during  the  year  1826," 
I was  told  that  there  were  about  3,660  all  Irislij  the  expense  of  removing  each 
person  of  this  class  averages  6s.  3d. 

349.  You  have  stated  that  4,029  individuals  were  removed  in  1826;  do  you 
know  what  effect  the  removal  of  those  persons  had  upon  tlie  price  of  labour  to  the 
remainder  ? — I believe  there  was  little  or  no  change  in  the  price,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  demand  for  labour. 


350.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard  to  the  price  of  a passage  on  the 
deck  of  a steam-boat,  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  ? — I have  not,  from  any  inquiries 
of  my  own. 

351.  Does  it  amount  to  is.  6d.} — I believe  it  is  as  small  a sum  as  that,  when 
they  lay  in  their  own  bag  of  potatoes  or  subsistence  for  the  passage. 

352.  When  money  was  furnished  to  send  them  away  from  Manchester,  do  you 
know  where  they  were  sent  to? — I do  not ; I suppose  they  went  to  Ireland,  or  to 
wlierever  there  was  likely  to  be  a demand  for  their  labour  in  England. 

353.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  relieved  at  all  before  being  sent  away  ? — 
Yes,  that  6a.  3d.  contributed  to  relieve  them. 

354.  Did  not  you  find,  upon  inquiry  in  Manchester,  that  in  the  year  or  two 
preceding  1 826,  considerable  factories  were  establbhed,  particularly  weaving  factories 
and  silk  factories? — No,  I did  not  inquire  much  imo  this  circumstance. 


355-  You  have  stated  that  one  principal  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  wages 
of  labour,  has  been  the  introduction  of  machinery ; are  you  of  opinion  that  in  the 
event  of  any  number  of  unemployed  persons  being  abstracted  from  Manchester  and 
its  neighbourhood,  by  emigration,  and  the  recurrence  of  a demand  for  labour  beyond 
the  rate  of  demand  at  the  period  of  their  removal,  that  the  increase  of  the  wages  of 
labour  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  such  a state  of  thin^  would  be 
lessened  by  the  actual  introduction  of  more  machinery  than  is  now  employed? — 
Yes,  1 think  it  would. 

356.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  in  point  of  fact,  machinery  is  at  this  moment 
wi^holdcn,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  labour  and  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  labouring  artisans  ? — It  would  be  difficult  to  say  tliat  it  Is  withbolden ; some 
persons  may  do  so,  but  others  said  they  never  deferred  for  one  moment  any 
improvement  that  they  could  make  in  their  machinery,  the  desire  of  competing  with, 
others  induced  them  instantly  to  use  it ; but  as  a general  opinion,  I would  say, 
that  if  wages  were  high,  the  principle  of  competition  would  naturally  lead  them  to 
introduce  machinery  to  enable  them  to  raise  the  article  at  a low  expense,  and  that 
machinery  would  naturally  throw  out  human  labour,  unless  the  demand  were  favour- 
able to  its  employment  by  an  increased  demand. 

357.  Have  you  had  any  communication  upon  the  subject  with  any  persons  who 
are  manufacturers  of  maeffinery  ? — Yes. 

358.  What  was  their  opinion  upon  that  point? — Their  opinion  was,  that 
machinery  would  be  increas^,  to  the  substitution  of  human  labour. 

359.  Have  you  any  means  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  of 
the  hand  weavers  who  are  fully  employed  ? — With  respect  to  weavers  on  the 
common  hand  loom,  when  weaving  is  performed  in  the  cottage  of  the  labourer, 
the  earnings  for  any  description  of  plain  work  will  be  far  short  of  those  quoted  in 
tlie  factory  arrangement  on  the  improved  loom,  because  much  of  tlie  weaver’s  time 
is  taken  up  in  dressing  his  warp ; be  has  also  to  find  material  for  dressing.  Therefore, 
say  a Bolton  6u  reed  calico  6-4  wide,  a man  working  12  to  14  hours  a day  will 
weave  24  yards  per  week,  at  3f  d.  per  yard,  being  7s. ; deductions,  for  dressing, 
w-indinghis  weft,  shuttles,  &c.  2J.  6d.  to  3^.  per  week,  leaving  the  net  money  to 
the  weaver,  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  week.  In  Blackburn  and  tlie  neighbourhood,  tlie 
work  is  chiefly  of  coarse  and  light  quality  of  cloth  j the  net  earnings  of  the  work- 
man will  be  about  tlie  sum  of  4tf.  to  4^.  6d.  or  $s.  per  week.  In  the  factory 
arrangement,  every  thing  is  found  for  the  weaver,  bis  warps  are  dressed  by  ma- 

550*  1 3 chinery. 
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^ chinery,  and  every  preparation  the  same  as  for  power-weaving;  he  has  noUiing  to 
as  0 y.  ^ attention,  but  continues  at  the  loom ; on  this  aystecn,  with  the  low 

34  February  labour,  the  hand  weaving  is  nearly  if  not  fully  equal  to  the  power,  in  certain 

1837.  ’ fabrics. 

360.  Do  not  tlie  low  prices  of  band  weaving,  as  compared  with  the  high  prices 
of  power-loom  weaving,  bring  the  hand  weaver  to  an  equality  with  the  power-loom 
^¥eaver? — Yes,  as  I understood  in  some  kinds  of  work,  where  the  weaver  had 
assistance  from  machinery  in  the  manufactory. 

361.  Can  you  state  what  the  average  wages  gained  by  a power-loom  weaver, 
upon  the  articles  you  have  just  enumerated,  amounted  to  ? — The  case  that  was  given 
to  me  was  one  in  which  were  combined,  partly  power  machinery  and  partly  the 
dandy  loom.  The  amount  of  wages  gained  by  persons  employed  in  this  combined 
manufacture  were  given  to  me  in  this  scale.  The  winders,  young  or  married  women, 

to  25  years  of  age,  8^.  to  lo^.  per  week;  if  younger,  say  12  to  16  years  old, 

5 5.  to  7 s.  Warpers,  young  or  married  women,  1 8 to  25  years  of  age,  1 0 to  12  s. 
per  week.  Warp  dressers,  men  from  25  to  40  years  of  age  and  upwards,  ordinary 
or  coarse  work,  205.  to  25^.  per  week ; fine  work,  (that  is,  when  fine  yarn  b used) 
30^.  to  405.  per  week.  With  respect  to  weavers  on  power-looms:— power-looms  are 
tended  by  young  men  or  women,  one  person  attending  two  looms ; the  average 
•weekly  earnings  will  be  from  7s.  6d.  to  los.  for  persons  of  14  to  22  years  of 
age;  fine  work  will  average  higher,  say  loj.  6</.  to  145.  per  week ; if  the  hands  are 
younger,  the  earnings  will  be  less  in  proportion.  Weavers  on  the  improved  hand 
loom ; — A man,  working  iQ  to  14  hours  a day,  will  weave  of  coarse  cloth  per  week 
144  yards,  at  id.  per  yard,  Q5.  a week ; a woman,  108  yards,  6^.  9 d.  per  week ; 
a boy  or  girl,  90  yards,  45.  to  5s.  8tf.  per  weeL  Middling  quality,  a man  will 
■weave  (working  as  above)  60  yards  per  week,  at  \%d.  per  yard,  8s.  9 i ; a woman 
48  yards,  7s.  Fine  quality  (say  a Bolton  60  reed  6-4  wide)  a man  will  weave 
48  yards  per  week,  at  i^d.  per  yard,  los.  per  week ; a woman  36  yards  per  week, 
at  ^kd;  IS.  6</.  per  week. 

362.  Is  not  the  improvement  of  the  power-loom  still  progressive?— From  the 
effect  of  science  being  applied  to  the  mechanical  power,  I should  say  it  must  be 
progressive. 

363.  Is  not  almost  every  species  of  work  wrought  by  the  power-loom,  of  a better 
texture  and  fabric  than  that  wrought  by  the  hand  ? — It  is  considered  more  equal ; but 
it  is  in  some  measure  a disputed  point  as  to  fineness ; a gentleman  who  uses  some  pro- 
portion of  hand-loom  weaving,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  to  dress,  &c.,  Uiinks  that  he 
makes  a better  quality  of  fine  cloth  by  that  means  than  he  could  by  machinery  alone. 

364.  The  quality  of  the  article  being  so  nearly  the  same,  and  the  cost  of  the 
manufacture  being  so  much  less  by  the  po\^er-loom  than  by  tbe  band  loom,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  hand-loom  weaving  must  very  soon  cease  in  this  country  ?— 

I think  it  is  a fair  inference,  that  mere  cottage  hand-loom  weaving  must  give  way  to 
file  cheaper  manufacture  by  machinery. 

365.  And  that  speedily? — I could  not  say  speedily,  because,  where  wages  are 
very  low,  I saw  a manufactory  where  one  kind  of  hand-loom  weaving  was  adopted 
in  preference  to  machinery  alone. 

366.  Are  you  aware  of  the  tax  existing  on  common  prints?— Yes. 

367.  That  tax  is  levied  when  a plain  web  goes  to  the  printfield? — Yes,  I believe 
it  is. 

368.  The  only  work  which  the  powef-loom  cannot  now  produce  equally  with  the 
hand  loom,  is  a variegated  pattern  ? — Yes,  there  is  a difficulty  in  that. 

369.  Can  you  state  at  what  rate  of  wages  you  suppose  a hand-loom  weaver  could 
successfully  enter  into  competition  with  a power-loom  weaver  ? — I could  not,  but  I 
think  he  could  not  possibly  comf>ete  with  him  finally. 

370.  At  no  rate  of  wages ; not  even  at  5 s.  or  6a.  a week  ? — That  would  be  such 
a deterioration  of  his  condition  that  I could  scarcely  suppose  an  English  labourer 
to  coni|)ete  under  those  circumstances;  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  clothing,  and 
diminish  hb  subsistence. 

371.  You  stated  one  case,  where  you  knew  of  a manufacturer  that  employed  a 
great  number  of  hand-loom  weavers,  although  he  had  the  means  of  instituting 
machinery  ? — Tliat  is  to  say,  part  of  tlie  manufactory  consisted  of  machinery,  and 
part  of  it  of  hand-loom  weaving;  but  it  was  not  what  b called  the  cottage  system, 
it  was  hand-loom  weaving  in  a manufactory,  where  tlie  dressing  and  preparation 
of  the  web  was  done  by  machinery,  and  tlie  weaver  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  and  drive  bis  shuttle ; there  he  wove  a better  kind  of  cloth,  anti  got  somewhat 

higher 
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higher  wages  iban  the  mere  cotta^  hand-loom  weaver,  who  had  to  dress  his 

that  individual  continue  that  kind  of  hand-loom  system  in  consequence 
of  the  cheapness  of  labour  ?— Yes,  he  told  me  so. 

<373.  You  mentioned  calicoes  that  were  wove  at  the  rate  of  three  farthings  a 
vard  ■ at  what  rate  could  the  same  description  of  calico  be  wove  by  tlie  power- 
I cannot  state  that;  but  I suppose  not  much  cheaper. 

374.  Did  you  go  youreelf  into  any  of  the  power-loom  factories? — No,  I did  not 
in  Manchester. 

375.  Did  vou  learn  from  inquiries  that  the  rate  of  wa^s  paid  w'as  generally  in 
proportion  to*  the  number  of  power-looms  that  each  individual  attended  ? — Yes, 

I understood  that. 

376.  And  that  some  attended  one  loom,  some  two,  and  some  three  ? —I  did  not 
hnow  that  they  went  so  far  as  three. 

You  have  stated  that  a weaver,  according  to  the  cottage  system,  earned,  till 
the  last  year,  from  four  shillings  to  five  shiilings  a week ; do  you  happen  to  know 
how  much  he  earned  in  1825,  when  you  have  stated  that  there  was  a great  demand 
for  labour? — No,  I do  not  exactly ; but  I understood  during  the  last  ten  years, 
that  wages  had  changed  from  10s.  to  20s.,  making  an  average  of  tyw.  per  week. 

378.  Did  there  seem  to  you  to  be  a very  strong  wish  on  the  part  of  the  distressed 
inhabitants  of  Manchester,  to  emigrate  ? — It  was  a question  I never  asked  any  one 
of  them;  I was  desirous  of  exciting  no  feeling  upon  that  or  any  other  subject;  I was 
there  as  a pri<.^te  individual. 

379.  You  have  been  in  different  parts  of  America,  have  you  not? — I have. 

380.  Do  you  consider  that  the  surplus  population  of  our  manufacturing  towns  are 
calculated  to  make  good  settlere  in  the  back  woods  of  America? — I have  never  had 
any  experience  upon  that  subject ; from  what  I have  seen  in  the  Report  of  the 
Emigration  Committee,  it  would  appear  that  a person  that  bad  been  a cottoge 
band-loom  weaver  could  very  soon  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such  that  it  requires  nothing  but  an  axe  to 
cut  down  the  trees,  and  a hoe  to  put  in  the  seed. 

381.  Are  you  not  aware  that  to  wield  the  axe  requires  a very  powerful  arm  ? — Yes. 

382.  Do  you  think  that  the  habits  of  a manufacturer  are  calculated  to  give  him 
sufficient  strength  for  the  labours  of  the  field,  in  a new  country? — Not  equal  to  the 
back-woodsman,  for  a constant  occupation ; but  bis  occupation  in  felling  trees  would 
be  very  limited,  because  he  would  soon  be  able  to  fell  as  much  as  he  wanted,  and 
the  ground  so  cleared  of  the  timber  would  be  able  to  subsist  him  ; and  tlierefore 
the  talent  for  felling  trees  would  not  be  much  required  of  him,  as  he  would  not  pursue 
the  felling  of  trees,  except  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground  he  himself  intended 
to  cultivate. 

383.  In  a new  settlement  would  not  each  settler  be  obliged  to  fell  the  trees  upon 
his  lot? — Certainly. 

384.  Must  he  not,  then,  have  strength  sufficient  for  that  purpose? — Certainly  he 
must  have  strength,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  require  so  very  great  an  effort 
of  strength ; it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  managed  a great  deal  by  address ; 
for  instance,  by  cutting  trees  in  a certain  manner,  and  pulling  down  one,  it  sends 
down  niany  others  with  it ; that  address,  and  others  of  a like  kind,  would  soon  be 
acquired  by  an  European ; but  he  certainly  would  not  be  so  dexterous  at  it  as  the 
back-woodsman  of  America. 

385.  But  you  do  not  consider  him  incapable  of  performing  the  labour  necessary 
in  a new  settlement  ?— Most  certainly  not. 

386.  Would  not  the  natural  course  be,  tliat  upon  emigrants  arriving,  the  previous 
settlers  would  assist  them  in  cutting  down  the  trees  upon  their  land,  while  the  emi- 
grants lent  their  labour  to  other  purposes,  to  which  they  were  more  suited  r— 'fhere 
certainly  might  be  some  subdivision  of  labour  admitting  of  that  arrangement. 

387.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  emigrations  of  Irish  or  English  that  arrive  in 
America  without  any  capital ; and  are  you  able  to  inform  the  Committee,  from  your 
own  knowledge,  of  tlie  general  circumstances  that  attend  the  parties  so  arriving  ? — 
I could  not  speak  with  great  knowledge  of  the  details,  but  I can  state  what  I 
observed  when  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I found  that  most  of  the  coachmen  and 
carmen,  and  that  class  of  people,  were  Irish ; such  occupations  gave  employment 
to  a great  number ; but  if  you  were  to  send  four  or  five  thousand  more,  great  distress 
would  arise  in  the  city  of  New  Y ork,  from  those  people  not  being  able  to  get  employ- 
ment Iq  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  various  societies,  under  the  names  of 

1 4 Societies 
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Maj'”’  Societies  for  tlie  Refuge  of  the  Destitute,  and  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  &c. ; 
ThomatMoo^.  ^ charitable  societies  have  for  their  object  to  relieve  foreigners  in  distress,  f 
_ think  it  was  in  an  Anaericau  paper  of  last  September,  in  the  Albany  Advertiser, 

^4  there  was  a complaint  of  New  York  sending  up  Irish  emigrants  in  tlie  steam- 

boats from  New  York;  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  sent  thens  up  to  Albany, 
and  the  people  in  Albany  not  having  employment  for  tliem  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  felt  it  a very  great  inconvenience,  and  they  spoke  of  it  as  a matter  of  complaint 
that  the  people  of  New  York  should  send  that  class  of  people  to  them. 

388.  Do  you  think  yourself  authorized,  from  the  information  you  have  obtained, 
in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  tlie  effect  of  a desultory  emigration  of  unprovided  Scotch 
or  English  emigrants  into  difterent  parts  of  the  United  States  ?— I should  say  it 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  individuals ; a few  hundred,  or  perhaps  a few  thousand 
people  might  be  absorbed,  and  might  find  their  way  finally  perhaps  among  the 
farmers  in  the  back  settlements ; but  if  sent  in  very  great  numbers,  before  they  got 
there  they  would  suffer  a greal  deal  of  misery. 

389.  Are  you  aware  that  in  die  years  1822  and  1823,  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Passenger’s  Act,  the  voluntary  emigrants  from  Ireland  averaged  10,300  an- 
nually ? — I dare  say  they  did,  but  not  all  to  the  United  States. 

3go.  Were  not  those  voluntary  emigrants  absorbed  by  the  demand  for  labour  in 
the  United  States  ? — Many  of  them  would  be,  but  a great  many  of  them  suffered 
very  much,  and  afterwards  went  to  our  own  provinces  in  Canada ; there  was  about 
that  period  a great  demand  for  labour  in  cutting  the  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Albany,  which  absorbed  those  people  j but  that  work  being  finished,  you  cannot 
calculate  upon  the  same  employment  in  other  years  as  there  was  in  those  years. 

391.  Is  there  not  a great  canal  now  cutting,  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
government?— The  great  canal  that  I know,  is  now  finished. 

392.  Is  there  not  a canal  now  contemplated  by  the  American  government,  be- 
tween the  Oiiio  and  lake  Erie? — I have  heard  that  there  is,  but  I do  not  know 
that  it  is  begun. 

393.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  upon  the  passing  of  the  Passenger’s  Act 
in  1824,  in  the  following  year  the  average  number  of  voluntary  emigrants  from 
Ireland  diminished  from  10,300  to  7,500  ? — It  might  be  so,  but  I could  not 
connect  the  mere  co-existence  of  the  passing  of  that  Act  and  the  diminishing  of 
the  number  of  emigrants,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  because  tiiere 
might  have  been  a less  demand  for  labour. 

394.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  labour  in  the  United  States  ? — It  is  high,  varying 
from  half  a dollar  to  a dollar  a day. 

395.  In  proportion  as  the  United  States  become  more  densely  peopled  in  the 
parts  adjoining  the  Atlantic,  will  there  not  be  a greater  difficulty  attaching  to  those 
emigrants,  inasmuch  as  expense  must  be  incurred  by  them,  before  they  can  arrive 
at  die  ground  where  a real  demand  may  exist  for  their  labour  ? — So  much  so,  that 
great  expense  is  incurred  by  the  Americans  themselves  that  go  from  New  England 
to  the  new  states,  and  they  cannot  go  there  without  tliey  have  money ; still  more 
must  it  be  difficult  for  an  Irish  emigrant  to  go  there,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
exposed  to  great  difficulty  if  landed  in  the  seaports  there  in  great  numbers ; when 
they  are  in  small  numbers,  the  evil  does  not  exist  so  much. 

396.  With  respect  to  Uiose  10,000,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  b it  not 
the  fact  that  a great  number  of  them  have  gone  to  the  Canadas  ? — A great  number, 
no  doubt ; a great  number  of  them  got  work  in  the  United  States,  in  making  those 
canals,  and  in  making  roads,  and  with  the  money  they  obtained  in  that  way,  they 
settled  themselves  in  Canada. 

397.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  that  although  there  may  be  an  over-supply  of 
labourers  at  times  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  point  of  fact,  that  over- 
supply very  soon  becomes  absorbed  by  the  demand  from  the  interior  for  labour? — 
When  the  demand  is  good  for  tlieir  productions,  of  course  the  labour  of  emigrants 
is  sooner  absorbed ; but  that  demand  has  not  been  so  great  of  late  years  as  it  was 
in  former  years,  witli  reference  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  who  work. 

398.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  whether  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
there  has  been  an  over-supply  of  labour  in  the  last  year.’ — I cannot  speak  positively 
as  to  the  last  year,  because  1 have  not  been  there. 

399.  Or  in  the  previous  year? — Nor  in  tlie  previous  year. 

400.  Have  you  known  cases  of  distress  occurring  in  the  United  States,  similar 
to  those  that  have  taken  place  in  England? — Not  to  so  great  an  extent;  but 
individual  cases  of  distress  1 have  known.  In  going  through  the  prisons  at  New 

York 
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York  with  Mr.  Delbit  Clinton,  who  is  now  the  governor,  in  consequence  of  a par-  Major 
ticular  ioqui*7  which  I had  directed  my  attention  at  that  time,  I wished  to  know  Thonm  Moodg. 

the  number  of  prisoners,  their  crimes,  and  the  countries  of  which  they  were  natives ; 

and  the  greatest  number  of  European  criminals  were  Irish.  The  negroes,  in  pro-  February, 
portion  to  the  population,  were,  as  criminals,  more  numerous  than  the  whites.  * 

401.  Do  you  know  whether  the  state  of  die  Irish  who  are  in  the  United  States 
is  not  the  most  miserable,  and  whether  they  are  not  the  most  wretched  part  of  the 
population? — Decidedly  so,  except  the  free  black  population  in  New  York,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  Americans. 

402.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  distress  existing  in  any  part  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  United  States,  similar  to  that  which  has  pervaded  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  England  ? — I have  not. 

403.  Is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  increasing  in  the  United  States? — Yes,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lower  quality  of  goods. 

404.  Is  there  a demand  for  hand-loom  weavers  there? — I should  suppose  there 
is,  to  a certain  extent. 

405.  Are  there  any  power-looms  there?— -Yes. 

406.  Would  there  be  a demand  for  power-loom  weavers  there  r — Certainly. 

407.  Have  you  any  means  of  comparing  the  rate  of  wages  obtained  by  weavers 
in  this  country,  with  the  rate  of  wages  obtained  in  the  United  States? — No,  I have 
not,  so  as  to  speak  with  accuracy. 

408.  Would  not  it  be  as  expensive  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  New  England  States 
to  transport  himself  to  tlie  Ohio,  where  the  new  lands  are  settling,  as  to  transport 
a pereon  from  England  or  from  Ireland  to  Upper  Canada  ?— I think  it  would  be 
much  more  expensive  for  an  American  emigrant,  from  Massachusetts,  to  remove 
himself  to  the  Ohio,  than  fur  an  Irishman  to  be  landed  in  Upper  Canada;  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  get  to  the  Ohio  from  Dublin,  by  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Upper 
Canada,  than  it  would  be  to  go  by  any  part  of  the  United  States  seaports. 

409.  Are  you  aware  that  the  State  of  New  York,  and  most  of  the  New  England 
States,  have  a law  which  proliibits  passengers  to  be  landed  in  their  states  wiiliout 
security  being  given  by  the  captain,  that  they  shall  not  come  upon  the  parish  ? — 

Yes,  there  is ; that  they  shall  not  be  cliargeable,  I tliink,  for  a year  aud  a day  in 
New  York. 

410.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  preference  given  in  the  United  States  to  any 
particular  class  of  British  subjects,  more  than  to  others  ? — I think  there  is  a partiality 
shown  to  the  Scotch  generally,  by  those  to  whom  I spoke. 


MartiSf  27*  die  Februarii,  1827. 

The  Rev.  John  Matthias  Turner,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

411.  YOU  are  the  rector  of  Wilmslowe,  in  Cheshire  ? — I am.  The  Itev. 

412.  That  parish  is  within  twelve  miles  of  Manchester? — It  is. 

413.  Is  it  a populous  parish  ? — It  contains  about  4,000  inhabitants.  ' PT" 

414.  Are  the  poor-rates  high? — They  have  been  very  low,  but  we  have  doubled 
them  within  tlie  last  year. 

415.  What  is  the  principal  cause  to  which  you  attribute  the  increase  of  the  poor- 
rates  ? — The  want  of  employment  in  both  brandies  of  manufacture  ; tlie  weaving, 
which  is  our  staple  manufacture,  and  the  cotton  spinning,  which  employs  a portion 
of  our  population. 

416.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  thc»e  two  branches;  is  the  one  suffer- 
ing more  than  the  other? — t think  the  weaver  Las  suffered  more  uniformly. 

417.  Can  you  supply  the  Committee  with  any  details  respecting  the  increase  of 
parochial  expense  in  the  last  two  years  r — Broadly  I should  state,  that  our  poor-rates, 
which  were  in  a very  wholesome  state  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  not  amounting  to 
more  tlian  half-a-crown  in  the  pound,  have  become  five  shillings  upon  the  rack-rent. 

418.  Are  there  in  your  parish  any  paupers  whom  you  consider  as  entirely  unem- 
ployed?— The  spinnere  have  been  entirely  unemployed,  and  the  weavers  for  about 
six  weeks  of  the  year  were  totally  without  employment 

4>9-  What  is  the  mode  pursued  with  respect  to  the  unemployed  persons? — In 
the  months  of  May  and  June  we  olitained  assistance  from  the  London  Committee, 
and  administered  relief  in  die  first  instance  by  the  direct  supply  of  their  wants,  after- 
wards as  a reward  for  labour.  I should  state  to  the  Committee,  that  although  in 
amount  our  poor-rates  are  very  low,  compared  with  the  agricultural  districts,  yet 
55°*  K we 
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we  are  acting  upon  a principle  which  must  of  necessity  extend  our  poor-rates ; and 
as  we  have  doubled  in  one  year,  I see  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  our  doublmg  m 
anollier  year,  or  even  within  a shorter  period. 

420.  What  principle  do  you  allude  to  as  ihe  principle  now  acted  upon  ? — The 
principle  of  making  up  the  deficiency,  or  the  alleged  deficiency  of  wages,  out  of  the 
poor-rates. 

421.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  poor-rates  of  that  parish  would  be  materially 
relieved  by  the  removal  of  any  of  those  parties,  provided  they  emigrated  with  tlieir 
own  consent? — It  would  enable  us  to  ofl'er  to  the  weavers,  who  are  now  more  par- 
ticularly the  objects  of  our  solicitude,  means  of  support;  they  come  to  us  now, 
desiring  to  have  the  deficiency  of  their  wages  made  up,  and  wc  are  obliged  to  coin, 
ply  with  the  request,  because  we  know  that  ttie  wages  are  insufficient,  and  we  have 
no  means  of  giving  them  employment;  I look  to  a well  regulated  system  of  Emi- 
gration as  likely  to  supply  us  with  those  ineans  which  we  feel  daily  the  want  of. 

422.  In  what  sense  do  you  consider  it  to  supply  those  means? — I should  imagine 
that  upon  a weaver  applying  for  our  assistance  to  make  out  his  wages,  if,  histead  of 
giving  him  the  small  sum  he  appears  to  require,  we  were  able  to  say,  We  can  find 
you  a mode  of  occupation  by  which  your  family  will  he  supported,  that  that  would 
be  a sufficient  answer  to  him.  If  the  select  vestry  saw  that  they  should  relieve 
themselves  from  the  burthen  of  a family,  of  which  burthen  they  can  never  calculate 
the  extent,  because  probably  the  families  will  become  permanently  chargeable,  they 
would  be  satisfied  to  make  such  exertion. 

423.  You  will  understand  that  the  questions  that  are  asked  upon  this  subject, 
with  respect  to  your  parish,  are  put  upon  the  supposition  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
were  passed,  relieving  the  parish  permanently  from  the  party  who  may  he  assisted  to 
emigrate  ? — With  that  understanding,  I should  say  that  a very  considerable  pecuniary 
exertion  would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  parish. 

424.  What  is  the  average  extent  of  assistance  which  at  the  present  moment  is 
given  to  weavers  whose  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  support  their  families,  and  on 
what  principle  is  that  relief  given  ? — There  is  an  understanding,  and  I may  soy  the 
principle  is  recognised,  that  half-a-crown  a head  for  a family  is  necessary  for  their 
support,  consequently  a family  of  six  persons  should  be  receiving  15s.  a week;  if 
they  do  not  receive  155.  a week  for  their  w’ages  as  weavers,  they  consider  that  that 
sum  should  be  made  up  to  them  out  of  the  poor-rates ; this  is  virtually  the  principle 
acted  on,  and  I believe  not  only  in  our  parish,  but  in  many  of  the  large  townships 
near  Manchester. 

425.  Is  that  the  principle  on  w'hidi  relief  is  generally  administered  in  that 
parish?— It  is  the  principle  which  has  beeu  recently  acted  on,  and  is  virtually  the 
principle  by  which  all  the  committees  are  guided. 

426.  How  long  has  the  hand-loom  weaving  been  introduced  in  your  parish  ? — 
I cannot  speak  with  great  certainty,  hut,  I should  think,  for  thirty  years  it  has  been 
the  standard  occupation  of  our  people,  and  it  lias  been  an  occupation  in  which  they 
have  engaged  without  any  limitation  but  the  size  of  their  families,  for  tiiey  bad  as 
much  work  as  the  looms  they  set  up  would  enable  them  to  furnish. 

427.  Has  not  the  invention  of  the  power-loom  superseded  the  use  of  those  hand 
looms? — Undoubtedly  : it  would  have  supei-sedcd  them  much  more  rapidly  than  it 
has  done,  if  the  hand-loom  weaver  were  not  enabled  to  submit  to  a reduction  of 
wages,  for  tlie  reasons  I have  stated. 

428.  But  in  so  submitting,  he  has  accepted  wages  which  are  insufficient  to  support 
him,  and  he  looks  to  parochial  contribution  for  the  remainder  of  his  support? — Yes ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  competition  between  the  band  loom  and  the  powcr-looin  is  main- 
tained out  of  the  poor-rates. 

429.  With  reference  to  all  these  circumstances  combined,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
the  subtraction  of  a certain  number  of  families  from  the  parish  altogether  would  be 
attended  with  an  economy,  which  would  induce  the  parish,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  contribute  to  their  removal  ? — 1 am  of  that  opinion. 

430.  For  example,  you  have  stated  that  every  family,  admitting  that  they  were 
out  of  employment  during  the  whole  year,  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  half- 
a-crown  per  head;  consequently  a family,  of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children, 
must  be  estimated  at  12s.  6rf.  |>er  week,  whidi  would  amount  to  32/.  10^.  per  ann. 
supposing  the  family  to  be  exclusively  supported  by  the  parish  during  that  period ; 
are  you  of  opinion  lliat  the  parish  would  consent  to  charge  their  rates  witli  an  annuity 
of  61.  105.  per  annum  for  ten  years,  supposing  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed, 
giving  the  power  of  making  such  an  arrangement,  upon  which  annuity  tliey  could 

raise 
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raise  tbe  sum  of  50/.  to  be  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  emigration  of  e«ch  Tiie  Rev. 
family  understood  that  the  weaver,  from  a full  knowledge  of  the  new  ^ Turner. 

circumstances  in  which  iie  was  to  be  placed  upon  his  emigralion,  was  desirous  of  ^ 
tajjjng  advantage  of  it  ?— I am  induced  to  form  a very  strong  opinion  that  the  parish 
would  come  forward  liberally,  because  I happen  to  know  that  in  a case  where  the  ‘‘ 

eroi'jration  was  only  the  moving  to  Scotland  with  certain  silk  machinery,  it  was 
conridered  an  excellent  bargain,  though  a sum  little  short  of  20f.  was  laid  dow  n 
to  get  rid  of  a family  of,  I believe,  five  persons,  and  with  a daily  liability  to  their 


return. 

431.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  such  case  the  parish  would  prefer  to  charge  their 
poor-rates  for  ten  years  with  an  annuity  of  61.  10s.  rather  than  raise  the  .50/.  at 
once? — Certainly,  I think  so  ,*  but  a provision  must  be  made  to  enable  them  to  do 
so.  Every  one  that  is  conversant  with  the  management  of  parochial  business,  knows 
that  they  would  prefer  the  system  of  annuity  to  any  present  effort. 

432.  You  think,  therefore,  if  their  minds  were  satisfied  that  the  weaver  would 
receive  advantages,  with  respect  to  his  emigration,  sufficient  to  place  him  in  a situa- 
tion of  independence  and  comfort,  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  charge  their  rates 
with  a sum  to  that  amount,  which  would  of  course  involve  the  certainty  of  their 
being  obliged  to  pay  that  sum  for  the  period  of  ten  years ; whereas  if  trade  were  to 
revive  very  extensively,  those  parlies  might  not  be  chargeable  upon  the  poor-rates 
for  such  a period  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  they  would  be  dispos^  to  act  upon  the 
principle  now  laid  down,  within  certain  limits  ; I do  not  think  tiiey  would  be  ready 
to  send  off  all  their  applicants,  but  that  for  such  a proportion  of  them  as  would  not 
cause  a very  striking  and  alarming  difference  in  the  immediate  amount  of  poor-rate, 
they  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it. 

433.  Do  you  suppose  that  in  any  instance  a family  of  five  persons  receiving 
partial  assistance  through  the  year,  does  not  entail  upon  tlie  parish  greater  expense 
than  6/.  xo^.  ? — I should  conceive  that,  averaging  the  families,  they  would  entail 
as  great  an  expense  as  that;  but  I imagine  the  mode  in  which  the  question  would 
be  put  amongst  us,  would  be  prospectively  ; our  case  now  is,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
make  out  the  deficiency  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  wages,  and  that  will  be  an  in- 
creasing deficiency,  because  of  course  the  master  weaver  finding  that  the  hand-loom 
weaver  is  ready  to  submit  to  a reiliiction  of  wages,  will  carry  on  that  reduction ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  stop  at  seven  shillings  a week,  there  is  no  assign- 
able limit  to  the  reduction,  because  I conceive  tluit  the  principle  being  established, 
that  the  deficiency,  be  it  what  it  may,  shall  be  made  up  out  of  the  poor-rate,  wc 
have  iiotliing  to  look  to  as  a barrier  to  the  extension  of  it. 

434.  Has  any  doubt  ever  arisen,  whether  the  making  up  their  deficiency  is  au- 
thorized by  any  existing  law  ? — The  doubt  has  frequently  been  started,  but  the  cases 
are  commonly  of  such  utter  destitution,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  feelings  of  the 
select  vestries,  w hich  is  seldom  or  never  rejected. 

435.  If  the  deficiency  is  made  up  in  that  way,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the 
wages  will  be  forced  down  by  that  very  operation? — Clearly,  I think  its  necessary 
effect  must  be  that;  I would  hardly  use  so  strong  a word  as  that  of  forcing  the 
wages  down,  but  I think  that  the  matter  is  put  in  train,  so  that  the  wages  will  be 
of  necessity  reduced,  because  there  is  no  barrier  against  such  a reduction. 

436.  Have  you  not  heard  that  that  has  been  the  precise  operation  in  various  parts 
of  the  county  of  Lancaster? — I have. 

437.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  effect  of  removing  a certain  limited  number  of 
families  by  emigration,  would  be  to  diminish  the  extent  of  assistance  given  by  the 
parish  in  aid  of  the  wages  to  the  remaining  hand-ioom  weavers? — I conceive  that 
the  relief  would  be  effected  in  this  manner,  viz.  that  the  industry  of  the  hand-loom 
weaver  must  of  necessity  be  transferred  into  some  other  channel,  who  has  lost  hw 
occupation  through  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom. 

438.  Is  it  understood  that  there  are  particular  proc^ses  of  hand-loom  weaving 
which  as  yet  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  imitate  with  the  power-loom  — 
I am  quite  aware  that  such  is  tlie  case ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  as  great  difficulties 
have  been  surmounted  in  the  application  of  power-loom  weaving,  that  those  which 
yet  remain  will  be,  by  the  ingenuity  wliich  is  now  devoted  to  the  subject,  in  a short 
time  surmounted  also,  and  that  the  w hole  business  of  weaving  will  be  carried  on 
by  the  power-loom  exclusively.  The  benefit  that  I should  expect  from  emigration 
would  be,  that  it  would  enable  the  hand-loom  weaver  to  transfer  bis  industry  into  a 
new  channel,  which  channel  it  is  the  object  of  this  Committee,  I understand,  to 
provide. 

5.50-  K 2 439.  In 
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J.  M.  Turner,  you  cxpect  will  accrue  to  the  parishioners,  from  the  abstraction  of  a certain  number 

^ of  families  by  emigration,  in  diminution  of  the  present  poor-rates  ? — I conceive  that 

Q7  February,  if  in  the  first  ihstence  the  outlay  be  smaller,  which  according  to  the  calculations 

1827.  which  have  been  stated  will  be  the  case,  the  gain  will  be  the  difierence  between 

that  outlay  and  the  cost  of  such  a family  in  the  anticipated  case  of  their  being 
chargeable  for  the  whole  year. 

440.  Would  not  the  removal  of  one  pauper  family  tend  to  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  another? — I have  no  apprehension  that  it  would, 

441.  Do  you  not  imagine  that  a sense  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  select  vestry 
would  induce  them  to  place  every  impediment  that  the  law  permitted  them  in  the 
way  of  the  introduction  of  fresh  persons  ? — Undoubtedly,  I think  so ; but  we  should 
get  rid  of  a femily  which  has  a legal  settlement,  and  those  that  come  amongst  us 
would  have  no  setdement,  and  we  should  know  how  to  deal  with  them. 

442.  Have  you  any  Irish  among  you  ? — Very  few  that  become  permanent  with 
us,  they  come  in  the  harvest. 

443.  You  stated  your  parish  to  consist  of  about  4,000  persons ; can  you  give  the 
Committee  any  idea  what  proportion  of  those  are  hand-loom  weavers  r— Directly 
and  indirectly  engaged  in  the  hand-loom  weaving,  four-fifths ; I think  I am  not  over- 
stating it,  because  it  has  become  so  entirely  our  domestic  manufacture,  there  is  scarcely 
any  cottage  without  its  loom,  and  in  some  there  are  two  or  three. 

444.  How  many  persons  are  there  to  each  family,  upon  an  average? — The 
average  of  five  to  a family  is  as  accurate  as  possible. 

445.  Can  you  state  also  what  proportion  of  the  parish  rates,  during  tlie  last 
year,  has  been  laid  out  upon  hand-loom  weavers  out  of  employment? — I am  not 
prepared  to  state  definitely,  but  the  proportion  l)as  been  very  considerable,  because 
the  payment  has  been  not  only  for  subsistence,  but  very  largely  in  the  payment  of 
rent. 

446.  From  what  class  of  proprietors  are  those  houses  generally  rented  ? — I think 
that  the  proprietors  are,  for  the  most  part,  members  of  the  select  vestry. 

447.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  those  bouses,  who  receive  their  rents  through  the  medium  of  the  parish 
rates  from  those  weavers  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  rents  lliemselves,  to  the 
removal  of  any  of  those  persons  by  emigration  ? — I conceive  that  if  they  saw  or 
suspected  that  it  interfered  with  their  immediate  interests,  iliere  might  be  an 
objection.  > 

448.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  cottages  for  which  vent  is  paid  by  the  parish  ? — 
No ; but  I can  state,  that  at  a single  meeting  of  the  select  vestry  of  tlie  township  in 
which  I live,  there  were  applications  for  rent  amounting  to  60/. 

449.  What  is  the  general  rate  per  cottage  r — The  effect  of  this  system  of  paying 
the  rent  out  of  the  poor-rates  is  to  keep  up  the  rent  of  the  cottages. 

450.  You  have  stated  tliat  the  parish  assist  in  paying  the  weekly  wages ; is  not 
the  pauper  enabled  with  that  assistance  to  pay  his  rent  ? — In  the  last  year,  assist- 
ance of  both  kinds  has  been  given  to  many  families,  both  in  weekly  allowance  and 
in  rent, 

451.  Can  you  .state  the  general  amount  of  rent  per  cottager— -I  should  think  a 
cottage,  with  standing  for  three  looms,  which  is  considered  highly  desirable,  will  let 
for  about  7/.  or  8/.  a year. 

452.  Is  that  entered  in  the  poor-rate  account  as  rent? — It  had  been  frequently, 
but  I think  in  the  last  year  it  has  been  merely  entered  as  money  advanced ; tliere 
was  an  understanding  that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  disallow  it. 

453.  Is  there  any  law  which  sanctions  the  payment  of  cottage  rent  out  of  the  poor- 
rate  ? — I conceive  not. 

454-  Is  not  the  effect  of  paying  the  cottage  rents  out  of  the  poor-rate,  to  keep 
the  rents  of  the  cottages  in  tlie  parish  higher  than  they  otlierwise  would  be? — 
Certainly. 

455.  Are  not  persons,  from  the  security  that  the  payment  of  the  cottage  rents  out 
of  the  poor-rates  gives  them  of  recovering  the  rent,  induced  to  build  cottages,  wijo 
would  not  embark  their  capital  in  that  sort  of  speculation  if  they  were  not  secured 
by  the  payment  of  the  rents  out  of  the  rates  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  instances  in 
which  cottages  have  been  built  with  reference  to  that  security. 

456.  Has  the  number  of  cottages  increased  in  your  parbh  within  the  last  two 
years  ? — Not  remarkably. 

457.  But 
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457.  But  still,  nolwithstonding  this  state  of  society  you  liave  described,  Uiey  are  The  Rev. 

rather  increasing  than  diminishing? — Yes.  j.  M.  Turner. 

458,  However  redundant  the  supply  of  labour  may  be  in  the  parish  in  which  ' 

vou  live,  you  probably  are  aware  that  it  is  still  more  redundant  in  Ireland?—  ■^7 

i conceive  so.  ’ 

459-  You  are  aware  of  the  facilities  of  communication  between  Dublin  and 
Liverpool  ’—Perfectly. 

460.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  much  a passage  on  the  deck  of  a steam- 
vessel  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool  now  cpsts? — It  has  been  stated  to  me  to  be 
as  low  as  sixpence. 

461.  Would  not  the  effect  of  withdrawing  a considerable  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tliat  parish  be,  in  your  opinion,  to  produce  a rise  of  wages  ?— Not  with 
re'mrd  to  the  hand-loom  weaving. 

”462.  With  respect  to  the  general  rate  of  wages  of  labour,  if  a number  of  persons 
now  residing  in  that  parish  were  withdrawn,  would  not  the  rale  of  wages  rise  ? — 

I should  conceive  that  nothing  can  effect  the  rate  of  wages  for  hand-loom  weaving, 
for  the  causes  I have  stated  to  the  Committee ; I anticipate,  under  no  circumstances, 
a rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  tlie  hand-loom  weaving,  tlie  power-loom  being  supposed 
to  continue  its  operation ; I conceive  the  rate  of  wages  to  depend  upon  the  com- 
petition between  the  band  loom  and  the  power-loom,  and  not  upon  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  hand-loom  weaving. 

463.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  wages  of  Uie  hand-loom  weaver,  in  the  last  year  ? 

— An  industrious  man  could  earn  nine  shillings  a week,  out  of  which  he  pays  about 
two  shillings  for  expenses. 

464.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  earned  in  the  preceding  year? — I cannot  state 
spccihcally,  but  I can  state  a fact  which  I tliink  bears  upon  the  subject,  that  it  was 
considered  that  a family  could  well  maintain  themselves  on  two  looms,  in  the  year 
preceding  the  last,  but  in  the  last  year  uo  family  was  considered  to  be  capable  of 
maintaining  themselves  with  fewer  than  three  looms ; therefore  I conceive  the  differ- 
ence in  the  wages  roust  be  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

465.  You  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  trade  in  this  country,  the  hand-loom  weaver  at  no  period  can  obtain  higher 
wages  for  bis  labour  than  be  does  at  the  present  time: — My  opinion  is  clearly  that 
be  cannot,  but  I would  submit  it  with  great  deference,  because  my  knowledge  is  the 
result  merely  of  the  observation  of  a clergyman  resident  in  his  parish,  and  arises  from 
no  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  manufacture. 

466.  Have  the  payments  from  the  poor-rates  increased  in  your  parish  within  the 
last  year  ? — ^They  have  increased  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

467.  Has  not  that  arisen  from  the  greater  state  of  distress  of  the  hand-loom 
manufacturers? — It  has  mainly;  we  had  a suspension  of  the  occupation  of  spinning 
for  about  two  nionths  in  tlie  summer,  which  was  very  burdensome. 

468.  May  it  not  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  situation  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
was  worse  in  the  last  year  in  consequence  of  their  obtaining  less  wages,  than  it  was 
in  the  preceding  year  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

469.  Did  not  that  less  amount  of  wages  arise  from  the  more  general  use  of  the 
power-loom  ? — I can  attribute  it  to  no  other  cause. 

470.  Id  your  parish  are  the  people  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving  exclusively, 
weaving  plain  calicoes,  or  %vhat  are  called  fancy  goods  ?— They  weave  silk,  and  there 
b a considerable  proportion  of  fancy  goods. 

471.  Do  they  not  get  better  wages  for  that  than  for  the  other? — I believe  that  a 
very  skilful  weaver  of  &ncy  goods  obtains  better  wages. 

472.  Much  better? — I imagine  considerably  belter. 

473.  Of  the  800  families  in  your  parish,  how  many  have  settlements  in  it? — I am 
unable  to  say,  but  1 should  conceive  the  proportion  of  those  tliat  have  not  settlements 
is  very  small. 

474.  Have  you  many  Irish  who  have  gained  settlements? — There  is  a large 
cotton  factory  in  the  parbh,  which  takes  apprentices,  of  whom  soma  are  Irish,  and 
tliey  by  that  means  obtain  a settlement  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years ; 
but  I am  not  aware  of  any  Irish  obtaining  settlements  in  the  usual  mode  by  renting 
tenements. 

475.  If  wages  rose  from  any  cause  whatever  in  your  parish,  would  not  there  be 
an  influx  of  Irish  bonds  broi^ht  in  by  the  master  manufacturers,  for  ibe  purpose  of 
reducing  the  wages? — With  regard  to  the  cotton  trade,  certainly. 

476.  The  master  of  that  factory  to  which  you  have  alluded,  who  now  has  some 
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Tbf.  Rev.  apprentices,  if  the  rate  of  wages  rose  in  that  parish  would,  of  course,  endeavour  to 

M.  Turner,  increase  the  number  of  his  apprentices? — I should  conceive  it  would  be  his  policy 

— ' to  do  so. 

February,  would,  at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeships,  all  acquire  settle- 

’ ments.? — Yes. 

478.  Can  you  stale  in  what  way  the  greater  number  of  paupers  in  your  parish 
have  acquired  settlements  ? — By  birth,  principally. 

479.  Have  any  large  proportion  of  them  acquired  them  by  serving  apprenticeship? 
— The  next  class,  in  point  of  number,  certainly  by  appreniicesliip,  for  the  reason 
I have  stated,  that  there  is  a very  large  cotton  factory,  which  seldom  receives  fewer 
than  ninety  apprentices. 

480.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  4,000  is  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
that  parish,  of  all  descriptions? — The  census  of  1821  made  it  a few  below  4,000, 
but  the  increase  of  the  population  has  been  certainly  such  as  to  make  it  exceed 
4,000  persons,  at  present,  perhaps,  not  amounting  to  4,200. 

481.  Of  those  800  families,  how  many  are  chargeable  to  the  poor-rate? — Up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  last  year  the  proportion  that  was  chargeable  to  the  poor-rates 
was  very  small,  but  in  the  course  of  last  year  I conceive  that  the  number  has  been 
trebled ; the  Committee  are  aware  that  T cannot  speak  to  that  with  precision,  as  the 
accounts  are  not  made  up  till  Easter.  I should  conceive  that  the.  actual  pensioners 
have  not  been  very  considerably  increased  ; but  of  the  persons  that  receive  what  is 
called  casual  relief,  that  is,  relief  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  assistance  in  any  way,  the 
number  cannot  have  been  less  than  treble  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

482.  Of  the  Sou  families,  how  many  do  you  believe  have  received,  in  one  form 
or  other,  and  at  one  time  or  other,  relief,  within  the  course  of  last  year? — I should 
conceive  that  one-tiflli  of  the  whole  population  may  have  received  relief. 

4S3.  Do  you  mean  not  above  130  families? — About  that. 

484.  Do  any  families  receive  relief,  who  have  not  a legal  settlement  in  the  parish? 
—I  think  the  cases  of  such  relief  are  very  few ; I imagine  that  they  last  only  so  long 
as  till  the  overseer  is  able  to  get  points  settled  that  are  under  discussion,  if  it  is  a point 
under  discussion. 

485.  Can  you  say  whether  the  rent  of  cottages,  which  you  say  is  paid  out  of  the 
poor-rates,  is  ever  paid  for  persons  tliat  have  not  a legal  settlement? — I should 
think,  never. 

486.  Of  the  total  number  of  families  that  receive  relief,  wljat  number  do  you 
think  receive  it  permanently  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  give  a specific  answer ; with 
regard  to  the  present  year,  we  have  had  a great  many  who  have  received  relief 
continuously. 

487.  How  long  have  they  received  relief? — It  was  in  the  beginning  of  May  that 
the  distress  began  to  be  felt  heavily  with  us,  and  though  the  means  of  employment 
returned  partially  in  June,  and  almost  wholly  in  July,  the  habit  had  been  established 
with  many  of  them,  and  we  have  not  got  rid  of  them. 

4R8.  Can  you  state,  with  regard  to  the  time  you  have  mentioned  since  May,  what 
number  have  received  relief  continuously? — Our  parish  is  divided  into  four  town- 
ships, and  the  townships  are  managed  with  very  different  degrees  of  attention  ; con- 
sequently, the  same  answer  will  not  apply  to  each  township. 

489.  Tlie  townships  are  managed  separately  ?• — They  are. 

490.  Are  they  all  managed  by  select  vestries  ? — Three  out  of  the  four  are. 

491.  Are  they  appointed  by  a local  Act,  or  under  the  general  Select  Veslrv  Act? 
— Under  the  general  Select  Vestry  Act 

492.  How  is  the  fourth  township  managed  ? — It  is  a very  small  township,  and  it 
is  managed  by  the  overseers,  without  the  assistance  of  a select  vestry. 

493.  Of  how  many  do  the  select  vestries  consist? — I believe,  in  all  cases,  of  the 
statutable  number,  1 fi  or  18. 

494.  Are  there  any  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  vestry  ? — Appeals  are  rare. 

495.  Have  they  occurred? — They  havej  I should  ratlier  call  them  complaint^ 
than  appeals ; complaints  have  been,  brought  before  magbtrates,  and  a great  degree 
of  attention  has  been  given  to  them,  and  they  have  been  settled  without  any  reference 
to  the  quarter  sessions. 

496.  Have  the  magistrates  shown  a disposition  to  overrule  tlie  deci.sions  of  the 
select  vestries? — 1 think  the  magistrates  arc  very  desirous  to  concur  with  the  select 
vestries. 

497.  Are  the  cottages  rated  to  the  poor-rates? — They  arc. 

4£lS.  Do 
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4q8.  Do  they  pay  the  rales? — There  is  always  a list  handed  in  of  persons  who, 
in  tiie  judg'nent  of  the  overseers,  are  unable  to  pay  the  rate;  and  that  list  has  been 
very  much”  increased  in  the  last  year. 

499.  If  a cottage  is  inhabited  by  a pauper,  is  any  rate  paid  for  it  at  all  ? — Not  if 
the  pauper  belongs  to  the  township ; but  if  he  belongs  to  another  township,  it  is  p^id 
by  the  overseer  of  that  township. 

500.  If  the  family  were  removed,  would  the  landlord  of  the  cottage,  supposing 
he  was  also  a select  vestryman,  suffer  the  house  to  become  vacant,  or  to  be  pulled 
down? — I should  conceive  that  he  would  be  very  unwilling  to  do  either. 

501.  If  he  were  to  seek  for  a tenant,  would  he  prefer  one  who  had  a settlement 
in  ti>e  parish  to  one  that  had  not  ? — 1 think  decidedly  one  that  had  a settlement. 

502.  What  would  be  his  reason  for  doing  so? — That  he  would  be  sure  of  his 
rent. 

503.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  pariah  refusing  to  pay  any  rent? — The 
landlord  would  proceed  to  distrain ; and  in  one  or  two  cases  of  refusal,  a distress 
was  issued,  and  an  arrangement  was  made ; I think  in  one  instance  the  family  went 
into  the  workhouse,  but  in  only  one. 

.504.  Is  it  to  avoid  their  going  into  the  workliouse  that  those  rents  are  paid? — 
Ostensibly. 

505.  Vou  said  that  you  conceived  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  that  parish  depended 
upon  the  competition  between  the  hand*loom  and  the  power-loom  trades;  did  you 
mean  by  that  to  say  that  the  artificers  that  work  in  the  liand-loom  and  the  power- 
loom  trades  are  incapable  of  changing  from  one  to  tlie  other  ? — A hand-loom  weaver, 
as  be  is  situated  with  us,  has  no  choice,  there  is  no  mode  of  employment  of  which 
he  can  avail  himself. 

50b.  Cannot  he  become  a power-loom  weaver? — In  some  instances  he  might. 

507.  Supposing  that  either  in  the  hand-loom  trade  or  the  power-loom  trade  there 
was  a deficiency  of  labourers,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  hibourei's  in  the  other 
trade  to  change  to  that  trade  in  which  that  deficiency  existed? — Unquestionably. 

508.  Then  do  you  conceive  tliat  if  lliere  were  a subtraction  of  a certain  number 
of  families  from  suclt  a township  as  that,  and  n diminution  consequently  of  the  num- 
ber of  hands,  that  the  demand  for  labour  occasioned  by  that  would  cause  a rise  of 
wages  in  that  trade? — I should  not  anticipate  such  a subtraction  as  would  produce 
tlmt  effect ; 1 can  conceive  that  if  the  subtraction  were  carried  to  a very  great 
extent,  there  would  not  be  liands  enough  either  for  the  hand  loom  or  the  power- 
loom,  but  1 do  not  anticipate  any  such  event  as  that;  if  the  subtraction  were 
carried  to  a certain  point,  so  that  it  became  the  interest  of  the  weaver  to  stay  at 
home,  you  would  have  no  application  for  emigration. 

509.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  number  necessary  to  be  subtracted  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  tlie  wages,  would  be  so  great  that  no  plan  of  emigration  would  reach  it? — 
No  plan  of  emigration  of  which  I have  ever  seen  an  outline,  would  appear  to  me  to 
reach  to  the  extent  anticipated. 

5 to.  When  you  stated  that  you  conceived  that  the  rate  of  wages  depended  upon 
the  competition  between  the  two  trades,  you  did  not  mean  to  say  that  if  a sufficient 
number  of  labourers  could  be  subtracted,  the  rate  of  wages  would  not  rise  ? — Of 
course  it  would  ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  will  never  rise  in  the  hand-loom 
trade,  because  it  is  an  inferior  machine,  and  will  never  be  resorted  to. 

511.  To  tlie  best  of  your  knowledge,  independently  of  weaving,  are  all  the  other 
channels  of  productive  industry  in  your  neighbourhood  full? — They  are;  I would 
scarcely  say  full ; 1 am  no  farmer,  but  1 have  heard  it  stated  by  a very  skilful 
farmer,  that  most  of  our  farms  are  underhanded,  that  it  would  be  a profitable  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  employ  an  additional  number  of  hands  in  agriculture;  but  our 
farms  are  small,  and  the  pressure  of  the  poor-rates  has  had  the  contrary  effect,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  tlie  agricultural  labourer  is  almost  as  much  distressed  as  the 
weaver. 

512.  Would  not  increasing  the  size  of  the  farms,  so  far  from  increasing  the 
number  of  labourers,  be  the  most  certmn  and  direct  means  of  decreasing  that  num- 
ber?— I am  not  of  that  opinion. 

513.  It  has  been  stated  by  a former  witness,  that  a very  considerable  number  of 
labourers  have  been  forcibly  removed  from  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  id 
the  last  year;  have  there  been  many  persons  so  removed  from  your  neighbourhood? 
— We  removed  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  all  that  we  could. 

5^4.  To  what  amount  do  you  suppose  that  took  place? — They  were  not  very 
numerous,  from  the  causes  I have  stated,  that  most  of  our  manufacturing  labourers 
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have  settlements ; the  proportion  is  more  than  usually  large  of  those  that  have 
^ settlements. 

515.  But  there  were  a certain  number  removed? — Yes. 

’ 516.  Supposing  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  in  your  part  of  the  country  were 

to  become  more  favourable,  do  you  conceive  that  that  would  make  room  for  a fresh 
influx  of  people? — I have  not  anticipated  any  improvement  so  rapid  as  to  require 
a greater  suj)ply  than  our  own  population  would  furnish. 

517.  Do  you  suppose  that  no  fresh  influx  of  people  took  place  in  the  years  1 824 
and  1825,  when  the  manufactures  were  in  a great  state  of  activity  ? — The  influx  to 
the  towns  was  very  considerable;  to  the  villages  by  no  means  so;  in  fact  the  tide 
flowed  from  the  villages  to  the  towns. 

518.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  influx  into  the  towns,  of  fresh  labourers,  pro- 
duces no  competition  with  the  labourers  in  the  viUages? — I consider  that  the  state 
of  the  manufacturing  interests,  at  the  period  referred  to,  was  a very  anomalous  state; 
it  was  a state  produced  by  many  artificial  causes,  and  I imagine  that  any  remarks 
applicable  to  that  period  would  not  be  generally  applicable. 

519.  Judging  from  what  has  passed,  if  a demand  from  whatever  cause  did  arise, 
so  as  to  give  a greater  activity  to  the  manufacture  than  now  exists,  would  not  that 
circumstance  make  room  for  a great  influx  of  the  population  ? — Clearly. 

520.  In  the  event  of  a period  of  distress  again  recurring,  or  difficulty  in  the  em- 
ployment of  labourers,  in  what  situation  would  those  persons  be  again  placed  ? — I 
imagine  that  those  who  bad  not  a legal  settlement  would  be  treated  as  they  have 
been  treated  in  the  last  eighteen  months ; those  that  had  a settlement  would  of 
course  fall,  as  they  have  now  fallen,  upon  the  poor-rates. 

52] . Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  an  indisposition  upon  the  part  of  the  parish 
to  allow  flesh  persons  to  obtain  legal  seltlemeals  ? — Clearly  ; we  are  aware  tlsat 
sucli  indisposition  exists  in  all  cases. 

522.  After  the  experience  of  last  year,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  every  means 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  legal  settlements  being  gained  ? — 1 conceive  the  most  scru- 
pulous jealousy  will  be  exercised. 

523.  What  are  the  means  which  you  expect  will  he  used  to  prevent  settlements 
being  gained  r — Taking  care  that  the  tenements  are  under  the  value  of  10/. 

524.  Can  you  prevent  persons  from  taking  apprentices  ? — We  cannot. 

525.  You  have  stated,  that  if  a certain  number  of  families  were  provided  for  by 
emigration,  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  poor-rates;  you  have  also  stated,  that 
you  think  that  no  landlord  who  has  a cottage  would  suffer  it  to  be  either  pulled 
down  or  to  remain  vacant,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  the  interest  of  such  landlord  to 
let  it  to  a pauper  rather  than  to  a person  that  is  not  a pauper ; will  you  stale,  under 
those  circumstances,  in  what  way  you  think  that  the  providing  for  a certain  number 
of  families  by  emigration  could  lead  to  a dimiuiiticn  of  the  poor-rates  ? — I think 
I have  not  stated  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  tlie  landlord  that  his  tenant  should 
be  a pauper,  but  that  he  should  be  a person  having  a legal  settlement,  whether 
a pauper  or  not. 

526.  Will  you  state  in  what  way  you  think  the  emigration  of  a certain  number 
of  families  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  a reduction  of  the  poor-rate  ? — It  appears 
to  me  that  our  case  at  the  present  is  this ; a weaver  comes  to  us  with  three  children, 
he  says,  that  he  is  unable  to  support  himself,  and  accordingly  we  make  him  an 
allowance;  he  comes  the  week  following,  and  says  that  he  is  expecting  a further 
reduction  of  wages ; we  see  no  limit  to  this,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  consequences, 
we  are  ready  to  make  a considerable  effort,  provided  it  be  well  understood  that  that 
effort  shall  be  a beneficial  one. 

527-  How  is  it  to  be  beneficial? — If  you  require  from  us  a less  actual  outlay  than 
we  expect  a family  will  cost  us  during  the  year. 

528.  You  have  stated  that  you  think  the  emigration  of  a certain  number  of 
families  would  tend  to  diminish  the  total  charge  upon  the  parish;  in  order  to  prove 
that,  you  must  show  that  the  places  of  those  that  were  withdrawn  would  not  he 
supplied  by  others  equally  chargeable ; will  you  state  how  you  consider  the  relief 
would  occur  r— It  appears  to  me  that  the  relief  would  occur  by  persons  Ving 
removed  that  have  a legal  settlement,  upon  the  expectation  that  their  places  would 
be  supplied,  if  supplied  at  all,  by  persons  not  having  a legal  settlement. 

529.  Is  not  the  master  manufacturer  more  interested  in  multiplying  the  number 
of  labourers,  than  he  is  in  keeping  down  the  poor-rate? — Undoubtedly  he  is. 

530.  If  that  parish,  having  relieved  itself  in  the  first  instance  from  its  super- 
abundant population,  were  then  to  decide  that  they  would  give  no  relief  to  any  man 

except 
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except  he  were  wholly  employed  by  the  paiish,  would  not  that  defeat  the  object  of 
the  master  manufacturers,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  down  the  price  of  wages  by 
crowding  the  parish  with  a redundant  population  ?— Such  a regulation  as  that  would 
be  highly  desirable,  tliat  in  no  case  should  they  make  up  the  deficiency  of  wages,  but 
that  relief  should  be  given  only  in  return  for  employment. 

531 . Have  the  tna^istrates  ever  interfered  to  prevent  this  custom  of  paying  wages 
out  of  the  poor  rates? — Never,  in  any  instance  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  ° 

532.  You  have  stated  that  the  average  rate  of  relief  combined  with  wages,  is 
balf-a-crown  a bead  ; therefore  a man  and  bis  wife  and  three  children  would  receive 
12s.  6d.a  week,  partly  in  wages  and  partly  out  of  the  poor  rates? — Yes. 

533.  What  is  tlie  average  rate  of  wages  of  agricultural  labour  in  your  parish? — 
The  usual  rate  of  a farm  servant  is  6j.  a week,  with  his  board  for  six  days,  or  from 
ts.  $d.  to  2^.  a day;  a very  good  labourer  can  earn  25. ; but  a gieat  proportion  of 
our  agricultural  labour  is  performed  by  piece-work. 

534.  Do  persons  employed  at  piece-work  gain  more  than  1 2 5.  a week  ? — No, 
I imagine  that  25.  is  a fair  return  for  the  labour  of  a skilful  hand. 

535.  Then  the  manufacturer  that  gets  part  of  his  wages  out  of  the  poor  rate  and 
part  from  his  labour,  is  better  paid  than  the  day-labourer  that  is  maintained  entirely 
by  his  own  labour? — He  would  be,  according  to  the  scale  stated. 

536.  The  object  of  the  emigration  would  be  to  relieve  the  hand-loom  weavers? 
— That  is  the  specific  object  I have  in  view  with  regard  to  my  own  parish. 

537.  Does  the  practice  of  assisting  the  wages  of  tlje  artisan  take  place  in  any 
other  trade  than  that  of  hand-loom  weaving  ? — During  the  period  of  difficulty 
it  was  the  practice  to  work  what  is  called  short  time,  that  is,  the  nominal  wages 
being  kept  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  before  the  difficulty  commenced ; the 
time  during  which  the  persons  received  employment  was  lessened,  either  by  the 
subtraction  of  a portion  of  each  day,  or  by  the  omission  of  some  days  in  Uie  week ; 
that  was  considered  a fair  ground  of  appeal  for  the  assistance  of  the  select  vestry. 
The  man  said,  My  nominal  wages  are  155.  a week,  but  I have  worked  only  three 
days,  consequently  I have  earned  only  75.  6d.,  and  therefore  you  must  make 
it  up. 

538.  Are  you  of  opinion,  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  gaining  settlements  in 
former  times,  that  more  power  will  be  found  of  resisting  the  introduclion  of  fresh 
parishioners,  or  the  contrary? — I have  contemplated  that  the  relief  afforded  would 
be  greater  than  the  evil  which  would  occur  on  tlie  other  side. 

539.  You  have  stated  that  tlie  relief  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  will  press  more 
and  more  upon  your  parisli ; that  as  long  as  you  continue  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
to  those  persons  in  tlie  amount  of  wages  they  receive  to  wliat  is  necessary  for  their 
subsistence,  there  will  be  a tendency  in  the  mannfacturers  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
wages  they  pay  to  them  ? — I think  so. 

540.  Therefore  you  are  of  opinion  that  tiiose  hand-loom  weavers  being  removed, 
they  cannot  be  succeeded  by  otlier  hand-loom  weavers,  for  their  trade  will  be  destroyed, 
or  by  any  other  class  of  men  who  will  press  so  heavily  upon  the  parish;  is  not  that 
what  you  anticipate? — That  is  what  I anticipate. 

541.  And  therefore  it  is  your  wish  to  remove  those  hand-loom  weavere? — Con- 
sidering theirs  to  be  a case  of  such  difficulty  and  hardship  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed  will  be  revived  with  respect  to  any 
other  class  of  men. 

542.  You  stated  that  some  strangers  had  lately  come  to  your  parish,  seeking 
labour? — They  liave. 

543.  Wliat  had  been  the  employment  of  those  persons? — We  are  ouly  seven 
miles  from  Macclesfield ; perhaps  the  Committee  are  aw'are  that  advertisements 
were  scattered  very  rvidely  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  announcing  a demand  for 
5,000  weavers,  and  tlie  consequence  was,  that  there  was  a gatliering  of  every 
person  that  could  handle  a shuttle,  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 

544.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  a great  many  persons  who  employ  hand- 
loom  weavers,  from  their  incapacity  to  become  proprietors  of  power-looms,  who  will 
continue  so  to  do? — I imagine  that  there  must  be  many  persons  in  that  situation ; 
but  I conceive  they  will  find  it  expedient  to  transfer  their  capital  to  some  other  mode 
of  manufacturing  industry ; they  never  can  maintain  a competition  with  a less  useful 
machine  against  a more  useful  machine. 

545*  As  long  as  they  do,  is  it  not  their  direct  interest  to  have  the  wages  of  the 
hand-loom  weaver  as  low  as  possible? — Clearly,  they  have  the  power  in  their  own 
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The  Re».  hands ; they  pay  the  man  7 a.  this  week,  if  they  choose  to  make  it  5^.  the  next  week 

J.  M.  Turner,  jhere  is  no  possibility  of  resisting  it,  because  the  other  2s.  will  be  made  up  from 

^ the  parish  rates. 

47  Februafy,  5,^6.  You  do  not  conceive  that  Irishmen  will  come  over  to  obtain  employment 
in  hand-loom  weaving,  when  your  own  hand-loom  weavers  shall  become  extinct  - 
We  have  no  Irish  weavers  settled  with  us,  except  a small  proportion  of  apprentices. 

547.  If  a sufficient  proportion  of  your  population  were  withdrawn,  to  raise  the 
rate  of  wages,  have  you  any  doubt  dial  the  master  manufacturer  wjio  now  takes 
apprentices,  would  increase  the  number  of  those  apprentices?— I conceive  it  would 
be  his  interest  to  get  bis  work  done  in  the  most  economical  way. 

548.  That  would  be  by  increasing  tbe  number  of  his  apprentices  ? — X imagine  it 
maitd  be  so. 

549.  Has  your  select  vestry  never  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  law,  by  refusing  to 
pay  rents  or  to  make  payments  in  aid  of  wages  out  of  the  poor  rate? — It  has  b^ 
suggested  to  tbe  select  vestry ; we  have  attempted  to  enforce  it,  but  I am  not  aware 
of  its  having  been  enforced. 

550.  You  have  never  refused  assistance? — I am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
refused. 

551.  Have  any  of  those  hand-loom  weavers  been  accustomed  in  any  degree  to 
agricultural  habits? — In  some  degree ; they  arc  accustomed  to  set  potatoes  for  them- 
selves every  year. 

552.  Do  any  of  the  agricultural  labourers  receive  relief  in  your  parish? — Very 
few ; the  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers  receiving  relief  is  very  small;  up  to  tbe 
banning  of  last  year  we  had  no  adult  healthy  person  receiving  relief. 

553.  Has  this  question  of  Emigration  excited  any  attention  in  that  part  of  tbe 
country? — In  my  own  parish  I should  say  that  it  has  not;  though,  I have  been  away 
some  weeks ; I imagine  that  in  tbe  large  towns  in  our  neighbourhood  it  has  been 
entertained  with  great  anxiety. 

554.  You  are  aware  that  in  case  of  this  plan  of  emigration  being  carried  into 
effect,  no  parties  would  be  taken  except  they  were  able-bodied,  in  full  health,  and  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  utterly  without  employment? — I understood  it  to  apply  only 
to  such  parties  as  are  now  described,  the  healthy  and  tbe  industrious. 

555.  Can  you  state  about  the  average  number  of  persons  that  have  g^ed  settle- 
ments in  your  parish  by  serving  apprenticeship? — In  the  factory  I have  alluded  to, 
which  perhaps  comprises  the  whole,  there  are,  I believe,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
apprentices,  and  about  one-seventh  of  that  number  gain  settlements  every  year. 

556.  Are  the  tithes  rated  in  your  parish  .* — ^Tbcy  are. 

557.  Assuming  that  in  Ireland  the  rate  of  wages  is  inhnitely  lower  than  in  England, 
and  that  a free  intercourse  exists  between  the  two  countries  on  very  cheap  terms, 
must  not  the  tendency  of  such  a system  be  to  lower  tbe  rate  of  wages  in  England, 
to  an  approximation  to  those  in  Ireland  ? — 1 conceive  we  experience  that  annually ; 
because  our  rate  of  wag^  in  harvest  would  be  much  higher  than  it  is,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Irish  who  come  over. 

558.  Do  you  see  any  other  possible  termination  to  it,  than  that  of  lowering  the  rate 
of  wages  in  England,  and  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland?  - 
I can  see  noue. 

559.  Supposing  emigration  to  take  place  from  England  to  any  considerable  extend 
and  no  emigration  (o  take  place  from  Ireland,  would  not  the  effect  of  that  emigration 
be  to  increase  the  influx  of  Irish  labourers  into  England  ? — I conceive  that  it  would; 
but  it  would  not  be  felt  by  our  parishes  as  so  great  a grievance,  inasmuch  as  the  Irish 
labourers  would  not  have  a settlement. 

560.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  measure  in  Ireland  which  has  a tendency  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  people  and  to  provide  them  with  productive  employment,  would 
bave  tlie  effect  of  diminishing  this  evil,  as  affecting  England? — I should  conceive 
that  if  it  were  their  interest  to  stay  at  home,  we  should  see  but  little  of  them  in 
Cheshire. 

561.  You  said  that  tlie  practice  of  paying  a part  of  the  wages  of  labour  and  the 
rents  of  cottages  out  of  the  poor  rates,  applied  only  to  the  band-loom  weavers  and  to 
the  spinners? — I am  not  aware  of  any  other  trade  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  that. 

5j6a.  Supposing  tbe  wages  in  the  power-loom  trade  were  very  low,  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  applied  to  it  ? — None  whatever. 

563*  *lhen  the  only  reason  it  has  not  been  applied  in  that  case  is,  that  the  wages 
20  the  power-loom  trade  have  been  suffident  for  the  support  of  a family  upon  the 
$ terms 
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terms  you  have  laid  down  ? — I cao  imagine  no  other  reason  than  that  the  wages 
have  been  adequate. 

564.  What  is  the  saving  of  labour  effected  by  the  power-loom  ? — I cannot  speak 
with  any  thing  like  accurate  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  I can  only  speak  to  the 
diftrence  of  quality  in  the  fabric,  which  the  most  unpractised  eye  can  detect 

565.  Supposing  a certain  quantity  of  goods  were  to  be  manufactured,  how  many 
labourers  would  it  ^kc  to  manufacture  it  with  tlie  power>loom,  as  compared  with 
the  hand  loom  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  state  that ; but  if  the  master  manufacturer 
pves  out  a certain  quantity  of  yarn  to  be  woven  by  twenty  difierent  weavers,  he  gets 
twenty  different  qualities  of  doth,  whereas  if  be  puts  it  into  a power  loom,  it  is  all  of 
precisely  the  same  quality. 

566.  ' From  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  your  parish,  do  you  believe  that  the 
owners  of  the  land  would  consent  to  mortgage  for  a term  of  years  the  poor  rate, 
for  the  specific  purpose,  of  emigration  ? — 1 do  not  see  that  the  owner  of  the  laud  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  it. 

567.  Do  you  think  that  those  persons  who  by  law  are  entrusted  with  the  appro- 
priation of  the  parochial  rate,  would  be  disposed  to  charge  that  rate,  under  certain 
conditions,  for  the  purposes  of  emigration  ? — I think  they  would. 

568.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  would  be  disposed  to  object  to  it? — 1 do  not  see 
how  the  landlord  could  interfere  in  it 

569.  Has  the  landlord  any  interest  in  interfering  r— 1 think  not 

570.  May  not  the  occupier  who  votes  in  the  select  vestry  for  this  prospective 
ebar^  often  years,  quit  bis  tenement  in  the  course  of  six  months,  and  leave  that 
charge  to  be  borne  by  others? — Under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  such  a pro- 
spective arrangement  would  be  impossible;  we  cannot  mortgage  the  rates  for  ten 
years. 

571.  But  if,  in  consequence  of  diis  arrangement,  he  leaves  bis  land  with  a less 
annual  charge  from  the  rate  than  the  present  charge,  will  not  the  landlord  be  mate- 
rially benefited  by  it  ? — I should  conceive  so. 

572.  Is  not  this  the  result,  that  it  is  possible  that  tlie  present  charge  may  last 
only  six  months,  and  under  the  course  proposed  there  will  be  a 6xed  mortgage 
payable  for  ten  years  to  come  ? — In  many  cases  that  might  be  the  result. 

573.  Are  the  individuals  comprising  the  select  vestry  principally  renters  of  land, 
or  landownera? — Renters  of  land,  principally. 


Tbe  Rev. 

J.  M.  Tuner. 


a?  Febnwry, 
1837, 


Major  7^071105  Moody,  again  called  in ; and  Examined. 

574.  YOU  have  lately  been  to  the  parish  of  Shipley,  in  Sussex  ? — Yes,  I have.  w • 

575.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  minute  detail,  into  the  circum-  TiomaiMoodg. 
stances  of  that  [larUh  ? — Yes,  I had,  so  far  as  the  assistance  I received  from  the  " 

Member  for  the  county,  Mr.  Walter  Burrell,  directing  certain  overseers  of  that 
parish,  and  some  farmers,  to  attend  and  aaswer  such  questions  as  I might  put  to 
them. 

576.  Wliat  is  Ihe'araountof  the  population  in  the  parbh  ? — Of  the  present  popu- 
lation I could  not  g^t  an  accurate  statement,  but  from  tbe  last  returns  made  to 
Parliament,  tbe  population  w^as  1,159  persons. 

577.  What  is  the  estimated  rental  of  that  parish  The  estimated  rental  of  the 

parish  is  2,599  5 

578.  What  is  tbe  amount  of  money  which  has  been  applied  under  the  poor 
rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  during  the  last  year  ?■— The  sum  so  applied  was 
2,314/.  iw. 

579.  Can  you  state  in  detail  to  tbe  Committee,  the  different  situations  of  the 
parlies  receiving  this  parodiial  assistance  ? — There  were  67  men,  who  were  em- 
ployed upon  the  public  roads ; there  were  also  aged  and  infirm  persons  without 
families,  unable  to  work  upon  that  of  any  other  kind  of  work,  6 ; widows  with- 
out children,  15;  widows  with  children,  5}  illegitimate  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  8 ; children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  113;  exclusive  of  other  children  in 
the  parish  that  do  not  receive  relief ; for  though  relief  is  given  for  only  113  children, 
yet  the  parents  of  tliose  children  have  262 ; it  was  only  when  the  parents  had 
beyond  a certain  number  of  children,  that  they  became  entitled  to  parocbLil  relief  for 
such  excess. 

580.  What  was  that  number? — That  number  was  3 ; no  allowance  is  paid  but 
for  a number  in  one  family  exceeding  3 children,  to  the  best  of  ray  recollection; 
besides  these,  there  were  inmates  in  tbe  workhouse  (those  I have  mentioned  not 
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Major  being  in  tlie  workhouse)  15  men,  14  women,  26  boys,  and  15  girls,  making  a total 
Thoma*  Moody,  of  . these  numbers  make  a total  of  287  persons,  who  are  receiving  {mrochial 

^ ' relief  in  some  form  or  other.  There  was  another  class  of  labourers  amounting  ti> 

a7  February,  persons,  who  were  thus  distributed  among  the  liolders  of  land ; in  proporltoa 

as  a farmer  held  a rental  of  1 o 1.,  if  it  was  poor  land,  he  was  obliged  to  receive  one 
of  those  233  labourers,  who  were  a distinct  class  of  labourers  from  those  I have 
already  mentioned,  as  Ireing  dependent  upon  the  parish  rales  in  the  manner  stated. 
This  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  also  supplying  the  people  to  a certdn  extent 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  out  of  the  parish.  When  the  land  was  of  a middling 
quality,  for  every  11/.  of  rental,  only  one  of  those  persons  was  received;  and 
where  the  land  was  of  good  quality,  tliere  was  one  for  every  12/.  of  rental.  Tlie 
reason  for  tins  distribution  was,  that  in  proportion  as  the  rental  was  low,  it  was 
supposed  that  tlie  land  was  poor,  and  consequently  required  a greater  portion  of 
. labour,  in  proportion  to  the  space  to  cultivate  it. 

581.  Of  those  233  labourers  you  have  last  mentioned,  what  proportion  were 
considered,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  generally,  as  forming  in  point  of  fact  an 
excess  beyond  the  labour  required  in  that  parish? — According  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Richard  Martin,  one  of  the  employers,  and  which  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  others, 
both  in  the  parish  of  Shipley  and  the  neighbouring  one,  it  was,  that  a man  that  lield 
a rental  of  100/.  being  obliged  by  those  means  to  employ  nine  of  those  [)Cople,  he 
was  over-handed  to  the  amount  of  three  persons  at  least. 

582.  That  out  of  the  nine  he  employed,  he  could  have  employed  six  with  advan- 
tage, and  that  Uie  other  three  were  more  than  he  wanted  ? — Yes ; and  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  of  the  Shipley  farmers  was,  that  in  consequence  of  their  being  obliged 
to  employ  this  excess  of  labour,  they  adopted  a course  of  crops  for  which  tlieir  land 
was  not  suited. 

583.  Will  you  describe  that  course  of  crops? — First,  fallow;  second,  wheat; 
third,  oats ; fourtli,  grass  seed. 

584.  Why  were  exhausting  crops  necessary  ? — To  employ  the  people ; they  draw 
a great  quantity  of  lime,  and  make  compost  heaps,  and  forced  a course  of  white 
crops  of  wheat  and  oats  twice  in  four  years,  otherwise,  in  their  opinion,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  pay  their  rates. 

585.  You  have  stated,  that  the  sum  of  2,314/.  was  paid  in  poor  rates;  have  you 
the  means  of  informing  the  Committee  of  the  general  details  of  the  appropriation  of 
that  sum  ? — I have  not  beyond  what  I have  stated  ; but  what  I have  given  was  from 
books  which  will  supply  the  details. 

586.  The  excess  of  labour,  with  respect  to  those  233  labourers,  is  to  be  considered 
as  independent  of  the  actual  pecuniary  payment  made  by  that  parish  out  of  the  poor 
rates  ? — Independent  of  the  sum  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates. 

587.  What  is  the  amount  of  average  wages  paid  to  those  233  labourers  i*— 
I cannot  state  that  precisely  in  each  case ; the  average  rate  of  wages  of  those  per- 
sons was  95.  a wceL  A labourer,  having  only  two  children,  and  deriving  nothing 

■ from  the  parish,  and  constantly  employed,  would  during  forty-six  weeks  obtain 
perhaps  about  10  a week,  amounting  to  23  /. ; and  during  bay  time  and  harvest, 
for  six  weeks,  he  would  obtain  21  s.  a week,  amounting  to  6/.  fi  amounting  alto- 
gether to  29/.  6«.  I have  an  estimate  of  the  wages  of  a man,  having  a wife  and 
four  children:  forty-six  weeks,  the  man  at  10s.,  23/.;  the  average  gains  of  the 
woman  during  the  year,  particularly  at  hay  time  and  harvest,  5/.  4^. ; six  weeks  of 
the  wages  of  tlie  man  during  hay  time  and  harvest,  at  2ij!.  per  week,  6/.  6j. ; for 
a child  he  received  2 /.  12  s.  from  the  parish,  and  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  which  was 
3 1.  from  the  parish ; by  which  the  total  income  of  the  man,  from  ail  those  sources, 
amounted  to  40/.  -2s. 

588.  Will  you  now  slate  to  the  Committee  the  circumstances  of  a man  receiving 
parish  relief  by  the  direction  of  the  magistrates,  as  compared  with  that  emploved 
labourer? — In  this  case  he  will  receive  for  forty-six  weeks,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  to  family,  g.i.  a week,  amounting  to  20/.  145. ; his  wife’s  and  his  own 
wages,  during  hay  and  harvest  time,  would  be  11  /.  lOj.  as  before,  making  32/.  4s.; 
the  sum  for  rent  and  the  child  being  tlie  same,  would  be  5/.  i2i.;  the  sum  total  of 
this  would  be  37  /.  16  s.  making  a difl'erence  of  2 /.  6 s.  whether  he  was  employed  as 
an  entirely  free  labourer,  or  whether  he  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  parbli  for 
employment. 

589.  What  were  the  number  of  persons  paying  rates  in  the  parish? — Thirty-five. 

590.  Wliat  number  of  persons  were  there  that  ought  to  pay  rate,  that  could  not 
pay  ?“There  were  six  small  tradesmen  that  did  pay  some  rate ; there  were  also 

forty- 
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forty-nine  cottages  that  were  liable  to  rent,  equal  to  45 1.  per  annum,  but  unable  to  Major 
pay  rate  without  the  aid  of  the  parish.  Thomas  ifoorfjr. 

591.  Did  the  parish  pay  it  ? — Yes.  * 

592.  What  did  they  intorm  you  was  the  expense  per  annum  at  which  they  would  *7  February, 
estimate  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children,  absolutely  unemployed  r — 1 do  not 

recollect  that  there  was  a particular  sum,  but  the  expense  of  it  has  been  already 
detailed^  and  they  were  very  willing,  they  said,  to  pay  any  sum  less  than  that,  in 
order  to  have  those  removed  ^vhose  services  were  not  wanted. 

593-  ® select  vestry  in  this  parish? — I do  not  know. 

594.  Did  you  see  the  overseers  of  this  parish  ? — Yes. 

595  Were  they  aware  that  the  practice  of  paying  wages  out  of  the  rales,  is 
illegal  ? — I do  not  know  whether  tliey  were  so  informed. 

596.  Are  there  many  gentlemen  residing  in  this  parish? — It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  none  actually  resident- 

597.  Did  you  undej^tand  that  that  parish  was  peculiar,  or  did  you  understand 
that  the  adjoining  parishes  were  very  much  in  the  same  way  ? — The  next  parish  was 
much  in  tlie  same  way,  and  I understood  was  general  in  what  is  called  the  Wealds 
of  Sussex ; at  least,  so  it  appeared  to  me,  from  the  information  I liad. 

598.  What  was  the  class  of  owners  of  land  in  that  parish  ? — They  are  gentlemen, 
as  I apprehend.  The  Brother  of  the  Member  fortlie  County  is  one,  and  the  Member 
biinscif,  1 believe,  is  another  \ I do  not  know  any  other  individually. 

599.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  knowing  their  sentiments  respecting  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  parish? — Yesj  Mr.  Waiter  Burrell  returned  to  his  house  when  those 
examinations  were  gone  through,  and  he  saw  the  overseer  of  one  of  the  parishes 
after  I had  done  witli  him.  I do  not  know  what  conversation  passed  between  him 
and  these  persons. 

600.  Are  there  many  owners  in  this  parish,  either  residing  or  non-resident  ? — I do 
not  know  positively,  but  1 believe  none. 

601.  You  were  understood  to  state,  that  the  j^eater  the  number  of  children  that 
a labourer  had,  the  greater  was  the  allowance  he  received  ? — Yes. 

602.  What  did  a young  unmarried  man,  without  a family,  get? — I suppose  he 
would  not  get  more  than  1 o r.  a week,  the  value  of  his  labour. 

603.  Would  not  he  gel  less  than  1 o ^.  r — No,  I apprehend  not  as  average  wages, 
unless  on  the  parisli  list,  when  perhaps  it  would  be  g s. 

604.  What  would  a married  man  with  three  children  get  ? — He  would  get  an 
extra  shilling  for  each  child  beyond  that  number,  and  the  usual  wages  when  he  had 
two  or  three ; I am  not  certain  as  to  the  number, 

C05.  Did  you  understand  that  no  employment  could  be  found  in  any  neighbouring 
parish  for  those  persons  ? — So,  I understood,  though  some  resided  in  neighbouring 
parislies,  yet  drew  relief  from  Shipley. 

606.  Did  not  they  consider  that  they  were  attached  to  the  spot  without  any  hope 
whatever  of  being  able  to  provide  for  them,  otherwise  than  bj’  charity  ? — Certainly ; 
and  the  rate  payers  arc  w illing  to  pay  any  expense  less  than  font  ^vhich  they  are  now 
paying,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 

607.  Are  there  any  paupers  resident  in  tlie  parish  without  settlements,  or  have 
they  all  settlements  ? — Some  of  them  do  not  reside  in  the  parish,  but  yet  derive 
relief  from  tlie  parish,  that  have  settlements  in  the  parish.  The  rate  payers  were 
very  anxious  that  a system  of  destruction  of  cott^es  should  follow  the  removal  of 
paupers. 

608.  Do  the  families  live  in  separate  cottages  ?•— No,  many  of  them  have  now 
got  into  one  cottage;  it  was  stated  to  me,  that  forty  years  ago  a cottage  that  only 
held  a man  and  his  wife  and  three  children,  now  contains  6ve  families,  consisting 
of  nineteen  persons. 

609.  Has  the  number  of  cottages  increased  within  the  last  few  years  r — I under- 
stand it  has ; but  an  increase  of  population  had  still  taken  place  by  pulling  more 
people  into  one  cottage  than  there  had  been  before. 

Cio.  Are  any  rents  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates? — Yes,  rents  of  cottages,  to  the 
amount  of  45  /. 

61 1.  What  does  that  average  for  each  cottage  by  the  year? — I do  not  know  the 
number  of  cottages,  but  I understood  tliere  were  forty-nine  persons  whose  rents 
Were  paid  by  the  parish. 

Are  the  cottages  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  soil? — I presume  so,  but 
I am  not  certain. 

550.  L 3 613.  You 
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Major 

TtonuM  Motdy. 


47  February, 
tSu?. 


613.  You  have  stated  that  233  persons  were  distributed  among  the  landholders 
in  this  parish,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  persons  to  every  1 00 1.  of  rent ; do  you 
happen  to  know  if  those  persons  hired  any  servants,  independently  of  those  people 
who  were  so  forcibly  put  upon  them  ? — During  the  harvest  I should  suppose  they 
must  have  hired  other  persons,  but  I cannot  say  what  happened  at  other  times  of 
the  year.  Some  persons  held  farms  in  the  parish  who  did  not  live  in  it,  such  must 
have  conhdential  servants. 

614.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  occupiers  or  of  the 
owners  in  this  parlsti,  to  mortgage  for  a definite  period  the  poor  rates  of  the  parish, 
to  raise  a sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating  a portion  of  the  surplus  popu- 
lation of  the  parislj  ? — So  far  as  regards  the  owners  of  the  parish  I had  not  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  any  one,  except  Mr.  Walter  Burrell ; the  other  people  that 
I saw  were  farmers,  and  they  were  all  very  willing. 

615.  Do  the  farmers  bold  under  leases  for  a term  of  years,  or  are  they  tenants  at 
will  ? — 1 understood  that  they  were  tenants  at  will  in  general. 

616.  What  is  the  general  currency  of  their  leases  when  under  that  tenure  ? — I do 
not  know  precisely. 

617.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  any  other  parish  in 
Sussex? — Only  the  parishes  of  Shipley  and  West  Grinstead,  which  adjoin  to  one 
another. 


Jovhf  I*  die  Martii,  1827- 


t March, 
1837. 


John  Mojrwell,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Committee ; Examined. 

618.  HAVE  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Drummond,  and  Mr.  Kennedy? — I have. 

619.  Do  you  generally  agree  in  the  statements  made  by  those  gentlemen  ? — As 
far  as  1 have  examined  them,  I concur  in  them. 

620.  How  many  petitions  have  you  had  to  present  from  that  part  of  the  country 
upon  the  subject  of  emigration? — Nine. 

621.  Do  those  relate  to  the  county  of  Renfrew  exclusively?— I think  they  are  all 
from  the  county  of  Renfrew  } one  is  from  Irish  settlers  b it 

622.  You  cannot  speak  particularly  as  to  the  situation  of  the  population  in  Lanark- 
shire ? — ^No ; but  from  conversation,  I believe  it  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
county  of  Renfrew. 

O23.  Is  Lanarkshire  as  populous  a county  as  Renfrewshire? — Not  in  proportion 
to  its  extent  I have  reason  to  believe- 

624.  But  altogether  there  is  as  large  a number  of  mbabitants  in  Lanarksliire  as  in 
Renfrewshire  ? — I should  think  larger. 

625.  Do  you  therefore  conceive  that  there  is  as  large  a number  of  persons  in  a 
situation  of  distress  in  Lanarksliire  as  in  Renfrewshire  ?— I could  not  exactly  s|>eak 
to  that  fact. 

62(i.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  or  not  the  unemployed  persons  in  Lanark- 
shire are  hand-loom  weavers ; which  are  the  class  of  persons  who  are  unemployed  jn 
Renfrewshire  ? — 1 believe  almost  entirely ; because  when  the  weavers  experience 
a difficulty  in  finding  employment  in  their  own  trade,  they  have  recourse  to  country 
labour,  and  thereby  cause  distress  amongst  the  labourers ; but  it  originates  in  the 
weaving  trade. 

627.  From  your  general  impression  upon  the  subject,  are  you  of  opinion  that  any 
other  remedy  presents  itself  for  improving  the  condition  of  those  persons  out  of 
employment  in  Renfrewshire,  than  Uiatof  emigration? — I think  emigration  will  be 
essentially  necessary  to  commence  any  efieclual  remedy. 

628.  Do  you  discover  any  remedies  for  the  distress  which  has  of  late  prevailed 
in  the  district  of  country  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  ? — I think  the  recurrence 
of  a similar  distress  among  the  manufacturing  population  might  be  greatly  diminished, 
if  not  altogether  removed. 

629.  By  what  means? — I think  if  the  persons  who  give  employment  to  labourers, 
and  the  iiersons  in  whose  houses  they  reside,  were  made  in  some  degree  responsible 
dial  the  persons  employed  and  housed  by  tlieiii  were  not  to  be  left  so  exclusively 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  that  that  would  go  a great  way  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  distress  which  now  prevails  in  country  parishes. 

630.  If  a large  proportion  of  the  present  distressed  persons  were  removed  from 
the  district  of  country  to  which  you  allude,  do  you  discover  any  ■other  means  by 

which 
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which  that  gap  ^ prevented  from  being  supplied  by  persons  from  other  Joh  JHarwtil, 

oarU  of  the  country,  in  the  event  of  a belter  state  of  employment  arising?— In  E«j. 

addition  to  what  1 have  already  said,  I think  that  giving  some  power  of  removal  to  

assist  parishes  to  which  this  surplus  population  usually  flows,  would  contribute  to  ‘ 
prevent  the  settlement  of  an  undue  population  in  those  districts.  It  is  the  cusiom 
for  persons  who  have  contracts  to  make  roads,  ditches  and  canals,  and  for  all  persons 
who  are  establishing  manufactures,  not  only  to  encourage  the  Irish  to  come,  but 
fljere  have  been  cases  stated,  where  they  have  sent  advertisements  to  Ireland, 
requesting  the  population  to  come,  on  the  prospect  of  a great  supply  of  work,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  a great  quantity  of  Irish  come,  who  settle  as  weavers, 
because  there  is  no  law  of  apprenticeship  now  which  fetters  them  in  adopting  that 
trade  as  soon  as  their  employer  finishes  his  contract  or  has  no  employment. 

631.  In  what  manner  do  those  people,  so  introduced,  gain  permanent  settlements? 

By  residing  three  years  without  receiving  charity  ; but  they  frequently  beg  in  the 

parish  adjoining,  which  saves  them  from  the  operation  of  that  law  ; they  send  also 
their  wives  and  children  to  beg  iheie. 

632.  Your  father  is  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow;  has  he  contributed  largely  of  late  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  tliat 
neighbourhood? — He  has. 

633.  Do  you  conceive  that  he,  and  other  proprietors  situated  as  he  is,  would  lend 
any  considerable  assistance  for  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  surplus  population 
that  now  exists  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — I conceive  that  he  might  contribute  to  aid 
persons  to  emigrate,  provided  lie  saw  that  by  so  doing  he  would  be  protected  from 
a new  accumulation  of  labour  for  which  there  is  no  demand. 

634.  Would  he  be  prepared  to  give  tliat  money,  or  to  lend  it  ? — I cannot  speak 
exactly  to  that,  but  I conceive  that  he  might  be  disposed  to  do  either,  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  that  protection; 
but  I speak  entirely  from  conjecture. 

635.  Do  you  think  that  accumulation  of  labour  could  be  prevented? — I think 
that  it  might  in  a great  measure  be  prevented. 

636.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  in  what  manner  you  think  it  might  be 
prevented  r — I think  if  the  persons  who  now  endeavour  to  introduce  labourers  for 
t he  purpose  of  lowering  the  rate  of  wages  should  feel  the  burden  of  supporting 
unemployed  labourers  who  become  settlers,  that  they  probably  would  rather  give 
a higher  rate  of  wages  to  the  population  they  now  have,  than  seek  for  a foreign 
population  for  the  purpose  of  reduciug  the  wages. 


Mr.  William  Spencer  Northhouse,  of  the  London  Free  Press  Newspaper, 
late  of  Glasgow,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

637.  YOUareauthori^d,  on  the  part  of  certain  Emigration  Societies  in  Scotland,  Mr. 

to  lay  their  case  before  this  CommittM  ? — I am.  W.  S.  VortUtouse. 

638.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  the  societies  so  authorizing  you  ? — For  the  * 

county  of  Renfrew : the  Paisley  Friendly  Emigration  Society ; the  Paisley  Caledo- 
nian Emigration  Society,  N”  i ; the  Paisley  Canadian  Emigration  Society;  the 

Barrhead  and  Neilston  Emigration  Society;  the  Paisley  and  Suburbs  Emigration 
Society ; the  EldersUe  Emigration  Society ; the  Paisley  Caledonian  Emigration  So- 
ciety, N*3;  the  Paisley  Friendly  Emigration  Society;  the  LocUwinnock  Emigra- 
tion Society,  and  the  Paisley  Broomlands  Emigration  Society.  I am  also  authorized 
by  tile  following  Emigration  Societies  in  Lanarkshire : the  Glasgow  St.  George’s 
Parbh  Societies,  N*  1 and  2 ; the  Barony  Middle  Wird  Society  ; the  Hast  Barony 
Society;  the  Parkhead  Society;  the  North  Quarter  Society;  the  Caltoo  Society. 

N'  1 ; the  Gallon  Clyde-streel  Society;  the  Underston  Society;  the  GorbaLs  So- 
ciety; theTradeston  Society;  the  College  Parish  Society ; the  Bell-street  Society ; 
the  Old  Monkland  Society ; the  Rutherglen  Society ; the  Bridgeton  Society ; the 
Carolachie  Society ; the  Govan  Society  ; the  St.  John’s  Parish  Society  ; the  Spring- 
bum  Society  ; the  Caropsie  Society : the  Kirkintilloch  Society,  and  the  Eaglesiiam 
Society. 

639.  What  is  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  constituting  those  societies? — 

The  soiceties  in  Renfrewshire  comprise  634  families,  and  3,364  individuals ; tlie 
societies  in  Lanarkshire  comprise  1,618  families;  I do  not  know  the  number  of 
individuals;  if  they  were  taken  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  in  Renfrewshire,  it 
would  be  about  8,500  individuals. 

640.  I3  ibe  Glasgow  Emigration  Society  one  of  those  you  represent  ?— No. 
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Mr.  641.  Are  there  any  other  emigration  societies  in  that  part  of  the  country,  besides 

IfoTihhemse.  those  you  have  mentioned  ? — I believe  there  may  be  a few,  but  there  are  only 
' a few. 

Marcli,  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  composing  tliose  societies,  hand- 

loom  weavers?— Nearly  the  whole  of  the  societies  I have  mentioned  are  hand- 
loom  weavers;  I believe  the  Glasgow  Society  is  composed  of  cotton-spinners 
principally,  and  persons  who  are  in  rather  better  circumstances  than  the  miserable 
individuals  1 represent. 

643.  Do  you  consider  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  composing  those  societies 
to  be  at  the  present  moment  in  a state  of  want  and  destitution,  arising  from  the  less 
demand  which  exists  for  their  labour? — Not  so  much  from  a less  demand  for  their 
labour,  as  from  the  inadequate  payment  of  their  labour ; I believe  the  demand  is 
much  better  now  than  it  was  formerly ; there  are  not  many  individuals  at  present 
out  of  work. 

644.  Wliat  is  the  cause  to  which  the  low  rate  of  wages  is  to  be  attributed  under 
circumstances  of  an  improved  demand  ? — Because  the  demand  is  not  yet  sufficient 
to  employ  the  whole  of  the  hands ; I suppose  there  are  from  500  to  Coo  at  least, 
at  present  out  of  employment;  formerly  1 believe  there  were  that  number  of 
thousands. 

645.  To  what  county  do  you  allude? — To  both  Renfrewshire  and  Lanarkshire. 

646.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  chance  of  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  trade,  at  to  employ,  at  adequate  wages,  the  individuals  who  belong  to 
that  trader — It  is  utterly  impossible  under  any  circumstances;  machinery  has 
already  superseded  to  a very  great  extent  llie  hand-loom  weavers,  and  it  continues 
to  improve  and  to  be  appropriated  to  other  fabrics  than  those  to  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  appropriated ; and  I can  mention  as  a fact,  that  even  with  the  excessive 
demand  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  last  year,  wlien  there  was  more 
than  double  tlie  quantity  made  than  could  be  sold,  and  every  market  in  tbe  world 
was  glutted,  still  the  whole  of  the  weavers  were  not  employed,  and  their  wages 
continued  to  decrease. 

647.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  those  weavers  who  are  now  in  the  situation  of 
being  redundant  workmen  were  to  be  removed,  that  machinery  would  increase 
beyond  what  at  present  exists,  supposing  there  were  a great  increase  of  demand  for 
the  article? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  machinery  increasing, 

648.  Do  you  not  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  consider  that  machinery  is  at  this 
moment  kept  in  some  measure  in  abeyance  by  the  circumstance  of  there  being  that 
redundant  population  out  of  employment  ? — To  a certain  extent  it  is;  but  machinery 
must  always  govern  the  wages  of  manual  labour. 

649.  Under  those  circumstances  you  do  not  consider  that  any  injury  would 
accrue  to  the  capitalist,  from  the  abstraction  of  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
may  be  considered  as  entirely  redundant?  — Great  benefit  must  accrue  to  the 
capitalist,  as  the  capitalist  at  present,  from  mere  feelings  of  humanity,  has  to  do  much 
towards  the  sustenance  of  those  persons  whom  he  cannot  employ. 

650.  Altliough  you  have  stated  the  generality  of  persons  belonging  to  those 
societies  to  be  at  this  moment  in  a condition  of  great  poverty  and  distress,  arising  from 
the  lowness  of  their  wages,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  a com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  them,  as  compared  with  the  whole,  would  have  the 
effect  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  remainder,  so  as  to  put  them  in  a much 
better  situation  r — Decidedly  so,  and  in  a far  greater  ratio  than  the  mere  number 
tlmt  is  taken  away. 

651.  Have  the  members  of  tliose  societies  connexions  in  the  North  American- 
provinces? — Many  of  them  have  connexions. 

653.  Ill  any  particular  province? — I am  not  aware  exactly  of  the  particular 
province,  they  are  distributed  pretty  generally  through  Upper  Canada;  there  are 
several  locations.  I have  some  letters  in  my  possession  now,  and  many  letters  may 
be  laid  before  the  Committee,  in  which  they  say  that  they  are  exceedinnly  desirous 
that  tlieir  friends  in  Lanarkshire  and  Rcafrcwshlre  should  Join  tliem. 

653.  Has  not  the  condition  of  those  hand-loom  weavers  been  deteriorating  during 

the  period  in  whicli  machinery  has  been  progressively  introduced  in  weaving  ? 

I do  not  consider  that  macliinery  is  the  cause  of  tbe  cleterioraiion  of  those  persons ; 
it  is  one  among  many  causes  that  have  produced  tliat  deterioration. 

654.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  work  that  those  pereons  would  execute  can  be 

executed  by  machinery  in  a much  cheaper  and  equally  effectual  manner? 

Certainly. 

655,  Under 
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655.  Under  those  circumstances,  provided  that  the  circumstances  of  society  are  Mr. 
sucli  that  there  is  no  demand  for  the  labour  of  those  persons  in  any  other  trade  or  W.^.l^orthhovu. 

occupation,  does  not  it  necessarily  follow,  that  tlie  introduction  of  that  machinery  ' ' 

must  place  them  in  a state  of  destitution  and  want? — 1 think  machinery  is  not  i March, 
the  primary  cause  of  the  destitution  of  those  persons,  although  it  is  one  of  the  * 
peculiar  circumstences  that  promoted  that  destitution  ; in  one  sense,  machinery  has 

occasioned  a greater  demand  for  labour,  inasmuch  as  it  has  made  the  goods  con- 
siderably cheaper,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  persons  whom  it  has  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

656.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  however,  that  the  existence  of  machinery  will  of  necessity 
prevent  those  people  pursuing  with  advantage  the  trade  to  which  they  were  brought 
yp  ? — Most  assuredly  it  will  govern  the  rate  of  their  wages. 

657.  Are  those  people  in  general  without  the  means,  on  their  own  part,  of  con- 
tributing towards  the  expense  of  tlieir  emigration  ? — So  far  are  they  from  possessing 
any  means,  that  for  a coftsiderable  length  of  time  many  of  them,  contrary  to  their 
principles,  feelings  and  habits,  have  been  obliged  to  receive  contributions  from  tlie 
relief  committees;  they  were,  I believe,  in  a great  measure  supported  by  the 
Metropolitan  Relief  Committee,  and  by  donations  at  home,  and  they  are  in  such 
a state  of  absolute  destitution,  that  many  of  them  have  had  their  articles  of  household 
furniture,  and  their  very  beds,  pawned  at  the  pawnbrokers,  and  they  have  been 
obliged  to  be  redeemed  by  this  relief  society  ; and  in  addition,  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  have  received  notices  to  quit.  One  poor  woman,  after  being  two  days  without 
food,  was  delivered  of  a child  in  that  condition,  having  nothing  but  water  to  subsist 
upon.  Meetings  of  tlie  landlords  of  tbeir  houses  have  taken  place  in  various  parts, 
and  the  landlords  have  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  allow  them  to  remain  any 
longer  than  next  Whitsunday;  they  have  already  seized  many  of  their  looms,  and 
sold  them  by  public  auction ; and  they  have  staled  as  a reason  for  adopting  that 
course,  that  they  (llie  landlords)  are  positively  giving  their  property  to  men  who 
ought  to  be  supported,  either  by  the  government  or  by  the  manufacturers  who  employ 
them.  There  have  been  public  meetings  of  the  landlords  ; one  landlord  stated  the 
fact,  tliat  he  had  about  1 60  weavers  at  a village  called  Springburn ; I believe  it  to 
be  a fact,  that  he  has  not  received  a proportion  of  is.  in  the  pouuri  for  his  rents  for 
the  last  18  months.  1 know  of  another  who  has  a mortgage  upon  his  property  at 
i-3d  part  of  its  supposed  value,  for  which  he  pays  70 1.  a year  interest,  and  he  has 
not  received  20/.  for  the  last  18  months. 

C58.  Are  you  aware  that  the  distresses  of  that  part  of  the  country  have  been 
considerably  mitigated  by  liberal  subscriptions,  which  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
London  Relief  Committee  in  aid  of  them  ? — 1 have  no  doubt  that  the  immediate 
distresses  of  the  people  are  mitigated,  but  it  required  more  than  present  and  uncertain 
charity  to  give  any  thing  like  consolation  to  the  people. 

659.  Supposing  no  increased  demand  to  lake  place  for  the  products  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers,  so  as  to  raise  tlieir  wages,  and  that  tlie  relief  transmitted  from  this 
country  were  to  cease,  would  not  one  of  these  two  consequences  necessarily  arise, 
diher  that  tlie  distress  of  those  parties  would  be  aggravated  in  a dreadful  degree,  or 
tliat  the  maintenance  of  them,  and  the  support  of  them,  would  fall  upon  the  district 
to  which  they  belong  ? — If  there  were  no  increased  demand,  the  people  would  starve 
to  deatli. 

. 660.  In  the  case  of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children  (taking  that  as  the  ratio 
of  a family)  utterly  without  means  of  employment,  that  is,  for  whose  services  no 
real  demand  exists,  who  may  be  employed  out  of  charily,  but  not  witli  a view  to  any 
beneficial  result,  and  who  consequently  are  left  entirely  to  be  maintained  by  a con- 
tribution of  some  sort  or  other;  what  is  the  lowest  estimate  per  head  at  which  you 
can  calculate  the  subsistence  of  those  persons  j>er  annum? — I would  say  the  lowest 
estimate  per  head  of  the  subsistence  of  five  persons,  would  be  about  30  j.;  that 
would  be  for  the  whole  about  1 3 1.  per  annum  for  the  whole  family. 

fi6i.  You  consider  tliereforc,  the  proposition  being  that  they  are  utterly  without 
employment,  that  tliey  can  be  maintained  in  existence  for  13/.  per  annum? — Ido; 
many  have  been  sustained  for  less. 

()02.  Wliat  is  die  total  expense  wliich  is  incurred  in  respect  of  a family  of  five 
l»ersouo,  including  not  ouly  subsistence,  but  every  other  expense  ? —I  sliould  tliink 
that  a family  of  five  |>ei-8ons  have  been  in  many  instances  sustained  at  less  than  5 j. 
a «eek,  without  charity  ; some  even  ul  loss  than  4r.  a week. 

bfi3.  Do  you  mean  including  rent  and  clothing? — I cannot  say  that  they  have 
paid  for  tuiy  rent  or  clothing. 

5r>o.  M 664.  At 
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Mr,  664.  At  what  amount  should  you  estimate  tlie  oUier  necessary  expenses  fur  such 

ifonhiotue.  a family  ? — I think  clothing  for  a poor  family,  such  as  they  generally  wear,  might 

— V,. ■'  be  got  for  about  2 1.  per  annum ; I think  llie  rent  would  amount  to  1 6 d.  per  week, 

March,  which  would  be  about  4/.  per  annum  ; and  I think  fuel,  with  light,  would  at  least 
amount  to  1 5.  per  week,  making  2/.  12J.  per  annum. 

665,  Would  not,  therefore,  the  calculation  stand  thus:  13/.  for  food,  2I.  for 
clothing,  2 /.  12  s.  for  firing  and  candles,  and  4 /.  for  lodging  j making  altogether 
2 i /.  1 2 s.  as  tlie  expense  absolutely  necessary  to  be  incurred,  from  some  quarter  or 
other,  in  the  preservation  and  subsistence  of  a family  consisting  of  a man,  a woman, 
and  three  children,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  proposition  are  altogetlier  out  of  em- 
ployment during  the  year? — I do. 

066.  Do  you  not  know,  or  have  you  not  heard,  of  families  who  subsist  upon  less 
than  Umt  sum  ? — Many  ; but  they  have  been  partly  sustained  by  charity. 

667.  You  have  stat^  to  the  Committee,  tliat  on  Whitsunday  next  a considerable 
number  of  weavers  will  be  dispossessed  of  their  habitations ; do  you  know  what  is 
to  become  of  tliose  persons  under  those  circumstances? — I know  what  their  own 
feelings  are;  the  whole  of  them  depend  upon  the  legislature  sending  them  out  of 
the  country;  and  if  the  legislature  does  not,  they  will  have  to  build  a temporary 
residence  with  what  materials  they  can  get  in  the  public  greens,  and  take  such  food 
as  they  can  procure  by  force,  I presume,  from  those  that  have  a surplus  quantity. 

668.  What  has  been  the  cause,  according  to  your  judgment,  of  the  extraordinary, 
patience  which  those  persons  have  exercised  in  this  thdr  bitter  distress? — The  hope 
of  emigration. 

669.  You  attribute  their  patience  to  no  other  cause? — I know  it  has  no  oilier 
cause ; I know  that  in  many  instances  I myself  have  been  obliged  to  give  tliem  every 
encouragement  that  I could  conscientiously  give  them,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
breaking  out  into  absolute  riot. 

670.  Has  not  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  population  in  some  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts  about  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  been  as  great  as  can  well  be  imagined  ? — 
I never  could,  until  I had  seen  it,  imagine  the  possibility  of  such  distress ; it  has 
been  the  bare  tenuity  of  life,  if  I may  use  the  phrase.  1 have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  the  poor  people  themselves  have  sufficient  mind  not  to  ascribe  the  evils 
they  have  endured  to  machinery,  but  to  taxation  weighing  upon  labour,  and  restric- 
tions preventing  markets. 

671.  Are  you  of  opinion,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that  these  evils,  unlike 
others,  have  no  capacity  in  themselves  to  cure  themselves  ? — Tliey  have  not ; I am 
rather  of  opinion,  that  where  distress  exists  to  a very  great  degree,  population  goes 
on  increasing;  inasmuch  as  the  unfortunate  beings  become  reckless  and  desperate, 
and  marry  without  thought. 

672.  What  is  the  peculiar  species  of  manufacture  which  a hand-loom  weaver 
follows  in  that  district? — Principally  book  muslins,  and  a variety  of  fabrics  of  a 
coarser  and  a finer  nature,  which  I cannot  describe,  not  being  in  the  trade. 

673.  Has  there  not  been,  from  various  causes,  a dimunitioo  in  the  last  year  of 
the  demand  for  tliat  particular  branch  of  manufacture  ? — I should  think  in  conse- 
quence, in  some  degree,  of  the  alteration  of  the  paper  currency,  there  was  a con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  making  of  those  goods. 

674.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a diminution  in  the  exportation  of  book  muslins? — 
There  must  be  a great  diminution  in  exportation,  when  the  means  of  speculation 
are  taken  away  from  the  parties. 

675.  You  consider  that  diminution  in  exportation  to  be  one  cause  of  the  distress 
that  exists  ? — It  is  one  of  the  immediate  causes ; I look  upon  the  mediate  causes  to 
be  other  circumstances,  which  I am  not  called  upon  to  state. 

676.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  stale  of  those  parties  now  in  Canada  ? — 
1 have;  1 know  that  many  that  went  over  to  Canada  in  a state  of  utter  destitution 
in  1820,  are  now  in  a state  of  comparatii'c  happiness;  many  of  them  have  written 
to  their  friends  desirous  of  coming  over,  telling  them  that  they  certainly  encountered 
great  hardships  for  iB  or  20  months,  but  that  after  that  time  they  found  that  their 
situation  got  progressively  better,  and  tliat  they  would  gladly  endure  five  times  the 
amount  of  hardship,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  they  now  are. 

677.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  expense  of  conveying  those  people  to 
Canada,  and  of  locating  them  there? — lhave;  I believe  that  in  the  year  1S20, 
about  700/.  was  paid  to  a vessel,  at  the  rate  of  4/.  or  5/.  per  head,  including 
provisions,  and  1 know  that  at  that  time  another  vessel  might  have  been  got  for 
about  400  little  more  than  50  per  cent  upon  the  sum ; and  I am  sure  if  it  were  left 
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to  tlie  intended  emigrants  tliemselvcs,  they  would  find  the  means  of  going  upon  a far  Wr. 

more  economical  plan  than  other  persona  could  do  for  them,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  w bole  of  the  Scotch  emigrants  contemplate  the  repayment  of  any  money  that  TM«xh 

may  b«  advanced  for  their  use  by  Parliament,  and  would  of  course  expend  as  little  rSa;.  ’ 
as  they  could. 

678.  On  what  grounds  do  they  feel  that  confidence  of  being  enabled  to  repay  the 
sums  advanced? — From  ihe  evidence  they  have  of  the  accumulating  wealth  of  those 
who  have  already  gone  out ; end  I may  say  the  Scotch  poor  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  honesty  as  for  any  feeling  by  which  they  are  characterised. 

679.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  persons  have  been  enabled  to  repay 
any  sums  that  may  have  been  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  tlieir  emigration  ? — I do 
not  know  tlrat  it  has  ever  been  tried  upon  that  plan. 

680.  Then  it  is  presumed  you  are  of  opinion,  tliat  the  cheapest  mode  of  emigrating 
tliose  persons,  would  be  to  supply  them  with  some  funds,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to 
tliem  r — For  greater  safely,  and  likewise  to  remove  certain  objections  in  some  quarters 
as  to  ibeii'  leaving  Canada  for  the  United  Stales,  I should  recommend  that  the 
government  did  not  give  them  any  money,  but  establish  in  the  diflferenl  towns  the 
means  of  giving  them  rations  of  food,  either  weekly  or  monthly,  until  they  were 
enabled  to  supply  tiiemselves. 

681.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Evidence  that  was  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Emigration  in  the  last  year? — I have. 

G82.  Have  you  read  the  very  minute  detail  that  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  emigrants  were  settled  in  1 823  and  1 825  ? — I have. 

683.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  any  of  those  persons  belonging  to 
those  emigration  societies,  have  seen  tliat  lieport  ? — 1 believe  many  of  them  have 
seen  it. 

684.  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  state  tliat  they  are  fully  prepared  to  repay  at 
tlic  earliest  period  compatible  with  their  means,  that  is,  to  pay  interest  redeemable 
at  will,  for  any  money  whicii  may  be  advanced  for  llieir  location,  upon  the  cheapest 
principle  on  which  it  can  be  carried  into  effect  ? — I am  ready  on  their  part  to  state, 
that  not  only  will  they  enter  into  any  single  bond  for  that  purpose,  but  they  will  enter 
into  joint  and  several  bonds  for  each  other,  and  they  will  get  their  friends  also  in 
Canada,  who  have  expressed  their  wilUiigaess  to  do  so,  to  enter  into  joint  and 
several  bonds  with  them  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  that  would  be  advanced. 

685.  Is  it  not  true  tliat  those  men,  notwitiistanding  tlieir  miseries,  have  very  just 
ideas  in  general  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  maciiinery  ? — Tliey  have  generally 
just  ideas  as  to  the  effects  of  machinery ; their  misery  has  in  some  instances  blinded 
their  views  respecting  machinery,  as  it  has  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but 
they  generally  ascribe  tlieir  distress  to  other  causes. 

686.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  from  what  you  know  of  the  western  part  of  Scoiland, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  application  01  charity  from  the  various  sources  from 
whence  it  has  been  derived,  a portion  of  the  population  must  have  perished?— 

1 know  that  a portion  of  the  population  must  have  perished,  bad  it  not  l^en  for  tliat 
charity ; and  X know  that  those  who  have  accepted  of  that  charity,  have  gone  wiih 
tlie  feeling  of  almost  plunging  their  hands  into  the  fire  to  save  their  lives. 

687.  You  have  stated,  that  a great  portion  of  the  persons  who  are  now  employed 
as  hand-loom  weavers  are  in  a state  of  distress ; what  are  tbe  wages  of  those  persons 
who  are  now  employed? — It  is  according  to  the  peculiar  fabric  upon  which  they 
are  employed ; on  the  coarser  fabrics,  the  utmost  extent  of  tlieir  wages  1 take  to  be 
about  3s.  6d.  per  week,  working  sixteen  hours  per  day. 

688.  What  will  a family  of  five  persons  earn  in  a week,  supposing  them  to  consist 
of  a man,  a woman,  and  tiiree  children  of  the  ages  of  fourteen,  eight  and  three? — 

The  children  of  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eight  would  be  employed,  and  the  man  and 
woman  would  be  employed;  by  their  combined  exertions  they  might  earn  about 
5>r.  6</.  per  week  at  the  coarser  fabrics. 

689.  You  appear  to  antici|)ate  a further  employment  of  those  persons  who  are 
now  out  of  employment ; if  the  whole  should  be  employed,  do  you  conceive  that 
the  present  rate  of  wages  will  continue? — I do  not  auiiclpate  a further  increiise; 

I think  ilie  present  increase  is  tlie  mere  revulsion  of  tlie  tide,  and  will  not  last; 

I anticipate  a decrease  of  tlie  present  employment ; 1 tlihik  tliat  employment  lias 
arrived  near  its  maximuin. 

690.  Do  you  consider  that  tlic  average  earnings  of  the  persons  composing  those 
societies  whose  names  you  have  mentioned,  amount  to  about  $s.  6d.  a week  for 

M2  a family 
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Mr-  a family  of  five  persons  ? — I should  think  their  average  earning  are  not  more  than 
y.  S.  Nmihhuse. 

^'""7  (jgi.  Then  the  expense  incurred  by  the  country  for  those  persons,  either  by  pubU 

* i82j!  * funds  or  private  charily,  is  the  difference  between  the  sum  so  obtained  as  n'ages, 
and  that  which  you  allege  to  be  the  minimum  expense  at  which  they  can  live? — 
Certainly,  unless  they  starve  for  a certain  length  of  time. 

692.  Then  tliat  difference  will  be  about  7/.  6j.  per  annum? — I have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

693.  That  you  conceive  to  be  about  the  average  expense  that  those  people  are 
to  the  country  at  the  present  dine? — That  is  the  least  average  expense. 

694.  In  stating  21 1.  12s.  to  lie  the  minimum  at  which  you  think  a family,  con- 
sisting of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children,  could  be  maintained,  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  think  it  a desirable  thing  that  the  wages  of  tliat  class  of  the  com- 
munity  should  be  no  higher  than  that? — I mean  to  say  that  I consider  it  a desirable 
thing  for  the  general  good,  that  the  wages  of  labour  should  be  as  low  as  possible; 
but  I mean  to  say  that  for  Uie  welfare  of  the  people  in  those  districts,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  wages  should  be  much  higher. 

695.  Supposing  the  wages  of  labour  to  be  doubled,  if  machinery  can  supply  the 
place  of  labour,  will  not  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  remain  the  same? — I should 
answer  that  question  by  putting  another  case;  supposing  that  all  restrictions  upon 
the  sale  of  the  goods  were  removed,  then  tlie  increase  of  the  demand  would  cause 
a rise  in  the  price  of  wages,  it  would  enable  the  capitalist  to  employ  the  whole  of  the 
men,  and  give  him  a return  for  his  capital ; I mean  to  say,  supposing  the  corn  laws 
were  repealed. 

696.  How  much  did  those  persons,  who  are  now  unemployed,  earn  two  years  ago, 
when  they  were  in  a state  of  full  employment? — In  181O,  the  amount  of  their 
earnings  was  about  per  week ; tliey  gradually  became  smaller  and  smaller,  from 
both  mediate  and  immediate  causes,  till  about  two  years  ago  they  were  six  shilling 
a week,  and  they  are  now  on  an  average  about  3 s.  gd.  or  4 5.  a week. 

697.  Then  if  a full  state  of  employment  were  to  take  place,  upon  what  ground  do 
you  suppose  that  the  high  wages,  which  existed  in  1S16,  will  not  occur  again? — 
Because  in  1816  machinery  was  not  employed  upon  the  same  fabrics  that  it  is 
employed  upon  now;  it  is  continually  invading  one  fabric  after  another,  and 
machinery  must  always  determine  the  wages  of  manual  labour;  if  a man  make 
a machme,  it  costs  him  so  much  money  as  capital ; the  interest  of  that  money 
amounts  to  so  much,  and  it  costs  him  so  much  in  the  working,  and  he  will  always 
determine  in  his  own  mind  whether  that  machinery  costs  a greater  or  a smaller  sum 
than  so  many  labourer  producing  the  same  quantity  of  work,  and  he  will  take  that 
which  is  the  cheapest. 

698.  You  have  stated,  that  you  represent  liere  eleven  thousand  persons,  who  are 
desirous  of  emigrating;  do  you  conceive  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  those 
eleven  thousand  persons,  to  produce  relief  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  shat  the  removal  of  a single  individual  produces  a quantity  of 
relief  greater  than  the  amount  of  what  that  individual  earns,  and  if  one  thousand 
persons  are  removed,  it  will  produce  a greater  relief  than  the  supposed  earnings  of 
two  thousand  persons. 

699.  Will  you  explain  more  in  detail  your  reasons  for  that  opinion? — My  reason 
is  this;  the  principles  of  supply  and  demand  are  the  same  in  all  trades  (except  where 
artificial  restrictions  exist;)  when  there  are  more  tlian  a given  iiunibev  of  hands  re- 
quired by  a manufacturer,  the  surplus,  having  no  employment,  will  offer  to  labour 
for  a smaller  sum  than  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  employment, 
and  precisely  according  to  the  number  of  that  surplus  will  the  wages  continue  to  de- 
crease, until  they  arrive  at  the  lowest  point  at  which  any  person  will  take  work,  that 
being  measured  by  the  minimum  cost  of  subsistence,  and  the  mode  that  may  exist 
of  getting  any  subsistence  from  any  other  quarter  in  addition  to  those  wages;  but 
the  removal  of  a number  of  those  surplus  hands,  and  likewise  of  a number  of  those 
that  are  at  present  in  employment,  will  cause  a greater  rise  in  wages  than  in  the  ratio 
of  the  wages  earned  by  the  persons  who  were  remover! ; for  this  reason,  that  the 
master  manufacturers,  instead  of  giving  every  one  less  than  his  brother  manufacturer, 
will  give  more,  in  order  to  have  Uie  advantage  of  his  workmen ; thus,  if  at  a given 
time  a manufacturer  pays  5s.  but  cannot  employ  all  the  persons  who  offer  to  work 
at  5 fi-,  those  whom  he  cannot  employ  having  no  other  mode  of  subsistence  but  the 
work  which  be  gives  out,  will  offer  to  do  it  for  4a.  \id.,  he  may  then  employ 

a certain 
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o certain  number;  a few  more  of  the  remainder  will  offer  to  work  for  4J.  io<^.,or  Wr. 

4s.  gd.,  or  4s.  Sd.  or  4-r.  7<f.,  and  so  on  till  it  comes  down  to  such  a point  that 

the  wagra  will  not  sustain  life,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  other  support  afforded  to  them ; 

but  on  the  removal  of  u number  of  those  surplus  bands,  and  also  of  those  at  present  * iSrT**’ 

in  employment,  one  manufacturer  will  give  one  penny  more  to  get  the  labourers  of 

another  manufacturer,  and  that  manufacturer  again,  seeing  that  he  is  likely  to  lose 

his  labourei?,  will  offer  three  halfpence  in  order  to  detain  them  ; and  that  principle 

will  go  on  till  the  wages  will  6nd  their  level  by  the  introduction  of  new  labourers  or 

tlie  return  of  old  ones. 

700.  Or  the  substitution  of  machinery  ?— Under  all  circumstances,  machinery 
invariably  governs  the  wages  of  manual  labour, 

701.  Will  not  the  rise  of  wages  you  contemplate  check  employment,  by  raising 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  ? — it  would  rabe  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article  and  check  employment,  just  in  the  same  way  that  u duty  upon  any  particular 
article  will  cause  a smaller  quantity  to  be  sold  of  that  article  than  would  otlierwise 
be  sold. 

702.  With  respect  to  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  must  not  the  expense,  which 
is  now  in  point  of  fact  applied  in  aid  of  the  wages  of  labour,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? — Of  course,  in  the  same  way  that  the  duties  (vbich  are  paid  upon  articles 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

703.  With  respect  to  the  emigration  of  any  parties  under  those  circumstances^ 
do  you  not  imagine  that  it  is  more  for  the  interest  of  the  emigrants,  and  more  for 
the  interest  of  the  community,  that  a settled  system  should  be  adopted,  under  which 
the  whole  process  should  be  carried  on  under  some  responsible  person  or  persons, 
rather  than  by  leaving  it  to  the  accidental  choice  of  each  emigrant,  as  to  the  mode 
tljat  should  l)e  pursued  ? — I have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  question  in  the 
affirmative ; but  if  it  refer,  as  I suppose  it  docs,  to  time,  I must  add,  that  one  half 
of  the  people  who  petition  for  emigration  will  most  assuredly  perish  for  want  of 
subsistence,  should  the  measure  be  postponed  for  another  year,  till  plans  are  matured 
and  perfected. 

704.  Supposing  that  those  persons  were  to  be  located  together,  locations  being 
prepared  for  them,  roads  being  made,  rations  being  procured,  and  all  the  necessary 
assistance  being  given  to  them,  and  that  under  the  charge  of  responsible  persons;  do 
you  not  think  that  would  be  as  desirable  a mode  of  executing  the  dbject,  as  by  scat- 
tering those  persons  over  the  different  parts  of  the  North  American  provinces, 
where  tiieir  friends  may  happen  to  be,  that  course  being  necessarily  attended  with 
much  additional  expense  in  transmitting  them  to  those  different  points? — 1 have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  tliat  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  population  to 
have  roads  made,  and  to  have  the  means  of  communication;  but  1 imagine  that 
those  persons,  anticipating  the  return  of  this  money  by  themselves,  would  not  like 
that  larger  expenses  should  be  incurred  than  were  necessary. 

705-  Supposing  that  no  ex|>ense  is  incurred  but  that  which  is  the  minimum  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  go  on  by  themselves,  and  to  prosper  after 
that  assistance  is  withdrawn ; would  they  object  to  paying  back  that  expense  ?— -Not 
in.the  least 

706.  Are  you  not  aware,  witli  respect  to  rationing  those  persons,  that  it  can  be 
done  at  less  ex^Kinse  upon  an  extended  scale,  than  if  each  individual  had  to  cater  for 
himself  in  the  purchase  of  necessaries  ? — I cannot  reply  to  that  question ; 1 have  no 
personal  knowledge  upon  the  subject 

707.  Are  you  aware  of  what  is  meant  by  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  locating 
those  parties  ? — I think  I am. 

70d.  Tliere  is  the  passage  from  this  country  to  Canada? — That  they  can  get 
cheaper  than  goverument. 

709.  There  is  the  provisioning  during  the  voyager — That  they  can  get  cheaper 
than  government. 

710.  1’here  is  the  removal  of  them  from  the  place  of  debarkation  to  the  place  of 
their  location  ? — Of  that  I have  no  knowledge. 

7>i.  There  is  the  finding  certain  implements  which  are  necessary  for  settlera  in 
the  early  period  of  their  settleinent? — That  I do  not  know  the  cost  of. 

7 1 2.  There  is  the  purchase,  perhaps,  of  a pig  or  a cow  ? —That  they  would  very 
frc(}uently  get  from  dieir  friends,  when  they  get  there. 

713*  There  are  their  rations  for  a year,  or  a year  and  four  months,  for  tlie  period 
during  which  it  is  nccessaiy  tlint  they  should  be  provided  with  food,  prior  to  their 

550*  M 3 own 
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Mr.  own  crops  ^ving  them  the  means  of  subsistence? — Under  any  circumstances,  whether 

jy.  S.  HortMouie.  cheaper  or  dearer,  1 think  the  government  should  provide  tliose  rations. 

' 714.  With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  a pig,  you  say  it  would  be  better  that  they 

should  receive  that  from  their  friends  ?— I believe  tliey  would  be  generally  belter 
pleased  to  make  their  own  market  for  tlieir  goods. 

7 1 5.  Would  not  the  additional  expense  tliat  would  be  incurred  in  removing  them 
from  the  place  of  debarkation  to  the  spot  where  their  friends  might  happen  to  be 
settled,  be  three  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  a pig  which  was  bought  for  them  under 
any  circumstances  of  their  being  located  togetlier,  without  that  separation  r — I did 
not  mean  that  they  should  purchase  the  pig  where  they  land,  and  take  it  with  tliein 
to  their  location,  but  tliat  when  lliey  got  to  their  location  they  would  get  from  their 
friends  a pig,  or  any  thing  of  tliat  sort,  out  of  their  surplus  stock. 

716.  Would  it  not  be  perfectly  impossible  to  carry  on  an  emigration  upon  an 
extended  scale,  with  Uie  plan  of  locating  each  person  at  the  point  where  he  might 
happen  to  have  friends  or  relations  ? — I could  not  give  a more  accurate  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  after  they  got  to  Canada,  tiian  by  simply  stating,  that 
those  who  have  gone  over  are  comfortable,  and,  in  some  instances,  would  help  those 
wlio  follow  them. 

717.  You  were  underetood  in  an  early  part  of  your  evidence  to  say,  that  you 
thought  that  those  parties  bad  better  be  removed  under  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  government ; you  are  uuderstood  now  to  say,  that  it  would  be  better  to  place 
money  io  the  bauds  of  those  parties,  and  for  them  to  provide  for  tliemselves? — • 

I did  not  state  that  I wished  tlie  money  to  be  put  into  tlie  hands  of  those  parties, 

I merely  wished  tliat  the  parties  might  have  some  of  the  most  respectable  meu 
connected  wiUi  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire  to  superintend  the  process  of  the 
emigration ; I mean  to  say,  tliat  with  local  friends  near  their  present  residencies 
superintending  embarkation,  those  persons  would  most  assuredly  do  it  considerably 
cheaper  llian  it  conld  be  done  upon  any  scale  that  the  goverument  would  do  it 
upon. 

718.  Presuming  that  all  those  individuals  sincerely  wish  to  repay  the  government 
the  charges  of  tlieir  removal  to  America,  is  there  not  rather  a feeling  of  jealousy  in 
their  minds  tliat  they  may  have  more  to  pay  hereafter  than  would  be  quite  con- 
venient to  them  ? — There  is  such  a feeling. 

719.  Are  tliey  not  therefore  desirous  to  be  removed  upon  as  cheap  terms  as 
possible,  with  a view  to  lessen  that  future  payment?- — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  would  most  gladly  emigrate  under  any  circumstances,  from  their  present 
desperate  and  most  deplorable  condition,  but  they  would  like  to  hud  out  the 
cheapest  mode  themselves  (as  they  have  to  repay  the  money)  in  preference  to 
having  it  done  according  to  wbat  are  usuallv  coosiclered  tlie  practices  of  govern- 
ment. 

720.  Supposing  that  their  friends  at  Glasgow  were  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of 
removal  that  was  adopted  was  the  cheapest  and  the  most  proper  that  could  be 
adopted,  do  you  not  consider  that  in  that  case  the  emigrants  would  entirely  ac- 
quiesce ? — They  would  perfectly  acquiesce  under  any  circuroslances,  and  in  any 
mode,  as  I have  said  before. 

721.  You  stated  that  some  families  went  out  in  the  year  1820;  under  wbat 
circumstances  did  they  go  out? — There  were  local  commiUees  formed  in  Glasgow, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  promoting  and  facilitating  emigration ; those  committees  found  out 
a plan  of  sending  them  over  for  a much  smaller  sum  than  has  been  stated  in  Par- 
liament; I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  instead  of  costing  20/.  a head,  they 
may  be  located  and  kept  for  about  12/.  a head ; and  it  is  upon  that  ground,  as  well 
as  upon  a certain  /ama  clamosa  against  government  practices,  that  they  would  ratlier 
do  it  by  Uieir  own  means  with  government  loonev,  than  bv  the  means  generally 
adopted  by  government. 

722.  You  stated,  that  those  families  who  went  outiu  1820,  have  written  home  to 
their  friends  in  Scotland,  stating  their  condition  ?— They  have. 

723.  What  has  prevented  their  friends  in  Scotland  who  are  in  a state  of  distress^ 
from  joining  them? — ^The  want  of  means. 

724.  Do  you  know  any  particular  impediments  tliat  have  occurred  to  prevent 
a similar  emigration  to  Uiat  which  look  place  in  1820? — There  are  many  persons 
who  would  have  gone  over  to  Canada,  being  possessed  of  a small  sum  of  money, 
who  cannot  now  go  over  witli  that  sum  of  money,  because  by  an  Act  that  has  liecn 
lately  p-assed,  insisting  upon  a certain  quantity  of  tonnage  10  every  passenger,  the 
expenses  of  emigration  have  been  increased  threefold,  and  the  result  is,  that  tliosc 

who, 
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who,  having  two  or  tiiree  pounds,  could  formerly  get  over  to  America,  cannot  get  ^ ^^Tikhwte 

°'T2^?'Tlierefore  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Acts  which  have  l>een  passed,  regu-  ' TMarcii”^ 
lating^tiie  transport  of  those  persons,  since  1 8ao,  have  repressed  voluntary  emigra-  iSa;.  ’ 

I am»  ^ 

720.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  success  of  an  emigrant  who  goes  without  any 
capital,  must  depend  upon  the  demand  for  his  labour  when  he  arrives  ?— I suppose 
upon  natural  principles,  that  it  must  be  so;  but  I know  there  have  been  few  emi- 
grants who  have  gone  from  Scotland,  who  hawe  not  got  immediate  employment  for 
&eir  labour ; and  in  fact,  I believe  there  is  a society  at  Quebec  for  tlie  purpose  of 
giving  some  little  encouragement  and  relief  to  those  that  are  in  that  destitute 
condition. 

727.  If  the  supply  of  labour  were  to  be  beyond  tlie  demand,  must  not  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  be,  that  those  persons  would  be  in  a situation  of  great  distress  ? — 

The  supply  of  labour  in  Canada  can  never  be  beyond  the  demand,  for  a length  of 
time. 

728.  If  20,000  persons  were  landed  in  Canada  to*motrow,  without  one  single 
fartiilng  of  capital,  do  you  mean  to  state  that  there  is  such  a demand  for  tlieir 
service  that  they  would  all  find  employment  \ — I believe  if  they  could  not  find 
sufficient  employment,  they  would  find  facilities  for  removing  to  another  country 
near  at  hand. 

729.  Without  looking  at  so  large  an  emigration  as  one  of  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons, do  you  know  that  pereons  at  present  resident  in  Glasgow  have  received  letters 
from  tlieir  friends  who  liave  emigrated  to  Canada,  recommending  them  to  come 
out? — Decidedly  so ; I am  in  possesion  of  a great  quantity  of  information  upon 
that  subject ; tlie  letters  are  all  of  the  same  import,  tliat  the  persons  who  have  gone 
over  are  comfortably  settled,  and  that  every  year  they  are  improving.  They  began 
at  the  lowest  point  of  very  hard  labour,  and  dieir  health  improved  ; and  they  are  in 
comparatively  comfortable  circumstances.  One  old  man,  that  went  over  in  a state 
of  great  infirmity  and  sickness,  wrote  back  to  bis  friends,  after  he  had  been  four 
years  there,  that  he  was  worth  too/.;  be  has  a family  of  five  children. 

730.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Passengers  Act  were  repealed,  considerable 
voluntary  emigration  would  take  placer — 1 think  much  voluntary  emigration  would 
take  place ; but  not  among  the  parties  tliat  1 represent ; as  to  them,  it  U of  little 
moment  whether  the  passage  were  f)7.  or  6o/. ; lliey  have  nothing. 

731.  Supposing  it  to  be  admitted  that  no  unnecessary  expense  is  incurred  in  locating 
those  persons  in  such  a manner  that  they  are  likely  to  prosper,  do  you  suppose  they 
would  prefer  having  no  assistance,  and  being  called  upon  for  no  repayment,  or  being 
assisted  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  mne  years  being 
called  upon  to  commence  die  payment  of  interest  upon  the  money  originally  expended 
in  their  location? — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  would  most  cheerfully 
subscribe  to  those  terms,  and  would  most  gratefully  acquiesce  in  any  plan  for  repay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal;  they  only  wish  to  be  taken  from  the  desperate  con- 
dition in  which  they  ore  at  present  placed. 

732.  You  have  stated,  that  if  a great  number  of  those  families  are  not  relieved 
before  a particular  day,  they  will  Ite  turneil  into  the  streets  on  account  of  rent? — 

They  will  be  turned  out  of  their  bouses ; because  their  landlords,  for  the  sake  of 
those  poor  men,  and  finding  Uiat  dieir  present  condition  b absolutely  a gradual 
death,  tljcy  have  come  to  tlie  resolution  of  turning  them  out  by  wholesde.  There 
is  a village,  the  whole  of  which  is  inhabited  by  weavers ; it  belongs  to  one  gen- 
tleman ; and  that  gentleman  has  declared  his  determination  to  turn  out  every 
one,  and  to  “roup”  all  their  furniture,  and  to  throw  his  wretched  tenants  upon  the 
world. 

733-  Are  those  families  wholly  Scotch,  or  are  they  some  Scotch  and  some 
Irbh  ? — They  are  principally  Scotch ; but  tliere  are  many  Irish  in  the  Glasgow 
population. 

734.  Are  they  persons  w ho  have  resided  where  they  are  at  present  three  years  ? — 
ilany  much  longer. 

735.  Have  you  formed  any  definite  opinion  with  reference  to  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  the  jiarties  applying  for  emigration,  as  to  the  number  of  persons,  the  removal 
of  whom  would  lend  instantaneously  so  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  remainder, 
as  to  remove  tlie  great  causes  of  distress? — I do  not  think  it  would  remove  the  causes 
of  distress  5 as  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  people,  I think  that  were  1,000 

- 550*  M-  4 families 
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Mr.  families  removed  only  at  a very  trifling  expense,  it  would  considerably  better  the 
ty . S.  tTor/AJiovfe,  remainder. 

' ' 736.  You  mean  1,000  families,  consisting  of  5,000  persons? — Yes. 

I Waich,  ^27.  Have  you  ever  visited  Ireland  ? — I have, 

* 738.  However  great  the  distress  may  be  at  Glasgow,  or  however  redundant  may 

be  the  population  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  not  the  distress  in  Ireland,  and  the  redun- 
dant population  in  Ireland,  greater  ? — I have  not  been  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  I liave 
only  been  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  situation  of  the  people  Is  very  similar  to 
the  situation  of  the  people  in  Glasgow. 

739.  If  by  the  abstraction  of  1,000  families  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow, 
the  condition  of  the  remainder  of  tlie  working  population  was  improved  by  a rise  in 
wages,  have  you  any  doubt,  the  state  of  Ireland  remaining  the  same,  that  that  vacuum 
would  be  instantly  tilled  up  from  that  quarter? — I have  much  doubt  that  the  vacuum 
would  be  instantly  filled  up  from  that  quarter,  because  the  rate  of  wages  must  be  so 
low,  for  some  time  to  come,  as  to  ofler  little  temptation  even  to  an  Irishman  to 
come  over. 

740.  Are  not  the  facilities  of  communication  between  Ireland  and  Glasgow  rapidly 
increasing  ?— They  are. 

741 . What  is  the  present  rate  of  a passage  from  Ireland  to  Glasgow  t — A steerage 
passage,  I believe,  they  very  frequently  get  for  about  two  or  three  shillings,  from 
Belfast  to  Glasgow. 

742.  Do  not  they  get  over  for  less  than  that  ?— Occasionally  they  may  have  got 
over  for  less. 

743.  You  have  stated  that  the  sum  necessary  to  support  a family  is  about  22  f.  a 
year ; is  itnot  consistent  with  your  knowledge,  that  many  heads  of  families  are  only 
receiving  4s.  6rf.  or  5s.  per  week? — Much  less,  often. 

744.  Then  how  do  they  subsist? — By  charity,  or  they  partly  starve ; that  is,  they 
pass  days  without  food. 

745.  What  leads  you  to  imagine  that  a rise  in  the  present  wages  at  Gla.sgow 
would  not  be  a temptation  to  the  labouring  poor  of  Ireland  to  go  there  ? — I do  not 
think  that  the  rise  for  some  time  would  amount  to  so  much  as  to  enable  the  persons 
that  came  in  to  live. 

746.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  persons  wandering  over  the 
face  of  Ireland  without  any  employment,  or  without  any  means  of  honest  sub- 
sistence ? — I believe  that  a great  part  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is  unemploved. 

747.  Consequently  any  employment  at  any  wages,  however  low,  in  Scotland, 
would  be  better  than  their  present  condition  in  Ireland?— I do  not  think  if  they 
were  in  the  same  situation  as  the  weavers  at  Glasgow,  tliat  their  situation  would  be 
better  than  at  present;  they  live  in  Ireland,  and  they  could  do  no  more,  after  they 
had  learnt  to  weave,  in  Glasgow. 

74S.  You  say  that  the  weaver  at  Glasgow  has  some  employment,  and  some 
wages,  and  you  admit  that  part  of  the  population  in  Ireland  have  no  employment 
and  no  wages;  therefore,  would  not  their  flowing  into  Glasgow  to  receive  some 
employment  and  some  wages,  better  the  condition  of  that  Irish  population? — I do 
not  know  that  it  would  better  their  condition,  because  if  in  Scotland  they  cannot 
get  so  much  as  to  sustain  nature  by  their  wages,  seeing  that  they  are  sustained  by 
some  means  or  other  in  Ireland,  I think  they  would  not  be  better  oft’  in  Scotland  than 
they  are  in  Ireland. 

749.  Are  you  aware  that  in  tlie  year  1 82 1 tliere  was  a Committee  of  Management 
of  Emigration  in  Glasgow? — 1 am ; but  I was  not  in  Glasgow  in  that  year. 

750.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge,  tliatin  that  year  that  Coininittce  trans- 
ported to  America  1,883  individuals  for  5,485/.,  at  the  rate  of  2/.  i8j.  per  iiead  ? — 
1 believe  they  did. 

751.  Tiiat  was  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Passengers  Act? — Yes,  it  was. 

752.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  those  1,883  individuals  upon  their  landing  ? 
— I believe  the  majority  of  them  are  still  in  Canada. 

753.  Have  they  any  location  ? — They  located  themselves. 

754.  Were  they  absorbed  by  the  demand  for  labour  in  that  country  upon  their 
landing? — Yes;  and  Canada  had  a continual  accession  of  emigrants  year  by  vear, 
till  the  passing  of  that  impolitic  Act. 

755.  Arc  you  aware  what  has  been  the  average  rate  of  a passage  to  America, 
since  the  passing  of  Uic  Passengers  Act  ?— I have  heard  that  it  is  six  or  seven  pounds, 
including  provisions. 

7^,6.  If 
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756.  If  the  Passengers  Act  ivere  refxjaled,  and  tlie  expense  of  a passage  to  Mr. 
America  Uierehy  diminished,  although  those  destitute  individuals  whom  you  repre-  lV.S.Nortkhu\tu. 
sent  could  not  emigrate  in  that  way,  have  you  any  doubt  that  i^rsons  in  great  ' 

poverty,  but  one  degree  better,  and  having  some  small  capital,  w ould  find  means  to 
emigrate  themselves  ?— I believe  that  many  would. 

7 57.  And  the  entire  population  in  tins  country  would  be  diminislied  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion  as  if  those  destitute  individuals  were  removed  ?— I do  not  say 
that ; because  those  destitute  individuals  form  an  immense  mass  of  the  population, 
and  the  proportion  that  would  gradually  remove  would  be  small  compared  with 
them  ; and  during  the  operation  of  the  removal  of  those  persons,  tlie  principle  of 
population  would  continue  to  increase  the  number  of  the  wretched,  for  in  proportion 
as  people  become  more  wretched,  the  population  increases ; I mean  to  say,  that 
when  men  are  reckless  and  des[ierate  in  their  character,  they  do  not  look  tor  im- 
provement in  their  social  condition,  and  they  take  the  only  enjoyment  they  have  in 
their  power,  viz.  sexual  indulgence — they  marry;  hence,  in  the  worst  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  Lancasiiirc,  population  more  rapidly  increases  than  in  places  where  the 
people  are  better  off. 

7.58.  Having  considered  tliis  subject  attentively,  can  3'ou  state  that  it  is  your 
opinion,  that  applying  the  remedy  of  Emigration  to  England  or  Scotland,  and  apply- 
ing no  remedy  to  the  surplus  population  of  Ireland,  would  produce  any  important 
national  result  ? — I believe  the  national  result  would  be  momentary  ; and  I believe 
that  emigration  would  not  produce  iialf  the  advauges  which  the  i-eduction  of  many 
duties  would  produce,  in  giving  employment  to  the  population.  I could  instance 
the  fact  of  one  duty,  namely,  the  duly  on  printed  goods,  which  amounts  to  about 
4</.  f>er  square  yard ; the  average  price  of  a piece  of  printed  goods  is  8rf.  per  yard, 
end  as  those  printed  goods  are  purchased  very  much  by  servant  girls,  and  people  of 
that  sort,  to  whom  expense  is  an  object,  there  cenainly  would  be  a greater  quantity 
sold  if  that  4<f.  per  square  yard'were  taken  off;  and  I believe  that  the  decrease  of 
duties  upon  manufactured  goods  generally  would  be  a greater  and  a more  perma- 
nent national  good  than  emigration. 

7.59.  But  if  Emigration  is  to  be  taken  up  as  a national  object,  and  the  means  for 
it  supplied  by  the  national  funds,  do  you  conceive  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  to  be  the 
point  where  the  population  is  most  redundant? — I believe  that  Ireland  is  the  point 
where  the  population  is  most  redundant;  hut  I have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  Scotland  is  the  point  where  the  emigration  ought  to  commence, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  Scotcli  are  a people  ^vho  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  independent  habits ; that  they  have  never,  till  recently,  been  in  tlieir  present  truly 
wretched  condition ; that  they  are  not  so  reckless  as  tlie  Irish  generally  are,  and 
that  to  them  it  is  more  acute  misery  to  be  dependent  on  charity,  than  it  is  to  the 
Irish ; and  llial  the  Irish  people,  from  being  long  habituated  to  wretchedness,  might, 
in  point  of  charity  and  good  feeling,  be  suffered  rather  to  remain  for  some  time 
longer  in  tliat  condition,  than  that  the  Scotch  should  be  suffered  to  get  into  the  horrid 
circumstances  that  the  Irish  have  been  so  long  in. 

760.  You  state,  that  the  great  distress  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood  is  among 
the  liand-looin  weavers  ? — It  is. 

761 . Are  you  not  aware  that  the  duty  on  printed  goods  is  a protection  to  hand- 
loom  weaving  ? — I consider  no  lax  to  lie  a protection,  as  it  throws  back  upon  the 
protected  class  those  whom  tlie  prohibition  renders  destitute. 

7(12.  Are  you  not  aware  that  variegated  patterns  can  be  wrought  by  the  liand 
loom,  which  cannot  be  wrouglit  by  the  power-loom  ? — Yes. 

763.  Consequently  wlien  a variegated  pattern  is  desired  on  a web  wrought  by  the 
power-loom,  it  must  go  to  the  print-lield  ? — I mean  to  say,  that  if  a person  has 
4 «-  in  his  pocket,  who  w ishes  to  purchase  an  article  the  price  of  which  is  85.  upon 
which  there  is  a duty  of  4a:.,  if  that  duly  were  removed,  he  or  she  might  purchase 
that  article,  whicli  otherwise  they  could  not  do. 

764.  Do  you  not  think  that  emigrants  who  have  friends  already  located  in  Canada 
would  greatly  prefer  being  allowed  to  locate  themselves  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of 
such  friends  ? — I do  believe  it. 

tS.')-  Do  you  not  iliink  tlmt  sucii  emigrants  would  greatly  prefer  that  even  a less 
amount  of  expenditure  should  be  incurred  in  llitir  locution,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
clioose  their  own  .sites,  than  tliat  a greater  dp*'rcc  of  assistance  should  be  afforded 
by  llic  Slate,  coupled  with  the  condition  of  placing  themselves  where  the  State 
tmght  point  oulr— I do. 

55^-  N 766.  Do 
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Mr.  766.  Do  you  not  believe  that  in  addition  to  that,  the  emigrant  could  locate 

ir.  S.^'crth^mlte.  iiiiHself,  if  allowed  to  do  so  in  his  own  way,  at  a much  less  sum  of  money  than  the 

' — ' State  could  do  it  for?— 1 have  already  stated,  that  so  far  asr  egards  conveying 

' 1827  ’’  himself  to  Canada,  I think  he  could ; but  as  I have  no  personl  knowledge  of  the 
expenses  in  Canada,  I must  bow  to  the  opinion  of  others  in  this  Committee,  who 
have  more  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 

7f)7.  Do  you  not  believe  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  emigrants  have 
in  fact  located  themselves  in  Canada  with  the  assistance  of  their  friends,  upon  very 
small  sums  of  money  ?— I know  that  to  be  the  fact. 

768.  Some  perhaps  with  no  money  at  all? — I do  not  know  that  to  be  the  fact. 

769.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  settlement  fees  required  in  Canada? 

— I am  not. 

770.  Nor  with  the  rate  atwhich  land  is  sold  ? — I understood  it  was  given  away. 

771.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  if  the  offer  were  made  to  those 
weavers  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  they  should  be  taken  over  and 
lauded  in  Quebec,  and  receive  no  further  assistance,  that  they  would  prefer  accept- 
ing that  offer,  finding  their  own  way  to  their  friends  and  settling  themselves,  to 
receiving  assistance  upon  the  principle  of  a minimum  of  subsistence  being  given 
to  them  with  reference  to  ultimate  repayment? — Certainly  not ; they  are  in  such 
a wretched  state,  that  they  must  have  some  assistance  rendered  in  Canada  by 
whoever  takes  them  over. 

772.  You  were  understood  to  state,  that  the  friends  of  those  parties  are  willing 
to  assbt  in  their  location ; consequently  upon  an  opportunity  being  given  for  a com- 
munication to  their  friends,  lliat  they  were  to  be  landed  in  Quebec,  for  example, 
upon  a |)articular  day,  do  you  conceive  that  those  weavers  would  ratlier  trust  to  the 
assistance  of  their  friends,  not  making  themselves  responsible  for  any  return  of 
money  whatever,  or  that  they  would  prefer  to  be  settled  upon  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Robinson’s  emigrations  in  1823  and  1825? — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  would  prefer  some  certain  assistance. 

773.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  has  never  been  contemplated  to  give  any  assistance 
to  the  emigrants  tliat  was  not  reduced  to  the  least  amount  tliat  is  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  emigrants  so  settled  r — 1 wish  that  all  objeetions  to  emi* 
gration  may  be  done  away  with  by  proposing  the  very  cheapest  plan  that  can  be 
slated  to  Parliament ; and  1 think  that  the  plans  tliat  have  been  pursued  already  by 
those  local  societies  have  been  shown  to  be  so  exceedingly  cheap,  and  so  much  below 
the  sum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Peel,  that  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  one  very  great 
impediment  in  the  way  of  emigration  would  be  removed,  if  those  plans  were 
adopted. 

774.  You  are  understood  to  have  stated  In  answer  to  a question  put  to  you,  that 
you  think  the  emigrants  themselves  would  prefer  not  to  receive  assistance  after  their 
arrival  in  Canada,  but  to  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  friends,  and  to 
rely  upon  the  assistance  of  those  friends? — \Vhat  I meant  to  say  was,  that  the 
emigrants,  like  many  other  men,  would  be  very  glad  to  be  the  judges  of  their  own 
mode  of  expenditure ; as  they  would  have  to  repay  the  money  advanced  to  them, 
they  would  like  to  have  the  hiring  of  the  vessels,  and  any  thing  of  that  sort,  in  their 
own  committees,  or  committees  of  gentlemen  whom  they  know;  and  probably  by 
that  means  they  would  save  the  repayment  of  half  the  money  that  government 
would  otherwise  expend  ; I mean  to  say,  if  government  would  establish  local  com- 
mittees, similar  to  the  committees  that  have  already  existed  in  Glasgow,  there  b 
a general  feeling  that  the  business  would  be  done  at  a considerably  smaller  expense 
than  government  would  be  put  to. 

775.  Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  the  details  of  the  location  of  those  emigrants 
in  Canada,  and  their  necessary  expenses  in  that  country,  would  be  better  managed 
by  a Glasgow  committee  than  they  would  be  by  a general  Emigration  Committee 
supposing  such  were  to  be  appointed? — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I believe 
it  would  be  cheaper  done  by  local  committees,  who  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  details ; there  is  as  much  known  about  Canada  by  those  local  committees 
at  Glasgow,  as  is  known  by  the  government. 

776.  What  practical  course  would  you  propose? — The  practical  course  1 would 
propose  would  be  simply  this,  to  get  some  respectable  gentlemen  in  Glasgow 
voluntarily,  without  any  expense,  to  give  their  assistance ; there  are  many  respect- 
able gentlemen  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  who  would  give  the  most  cordial 
assistance  without  any  expense  • tliey  would  tiremselves  look  after  it ; they  would 
get  the  intended  emigrants  their  food,  and  whatever  was  necessary  for  their  passage ; 

and 
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and  tbev  would  hire  vessels  near  Glasgow  at  a much  cheaper  rate,  and  in  a manner  Mr. 

much  more  agreeable  to  the  emigrants,  tlian  the  emigrants  would  consider  the 
ffovcmment  could  do. 

® ^Vhat  should  be  done  after  they  land  ? — After  they  land,  all  further  assisUnce  « w“rca, 
should  be  left  to  the  government.  * ’• 

778.  Admitting  that  their  removal  from  Glasgow  were  to  be  effected  under  the 
management  of  local  committees,  up  to  the  period  of  their  landing  in  Canada,  you 
are  understood  distinctly  to  state,  that  with  respect  to  the  remaining  expense,  die 
emigrants  would  be  prepared  to  trust  to  the  mode  of  assistance  sanctioned  by  this 
Committee,  or  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  that  being  the  lowest  that  was  deemed  to 
be  compatible  with  their  welfare  ? — Most  cheerfully. 

77p.  In  the  event  of  a subscription  being  made  in  aid  of  the  emigration  of  those 
persons,  do  you  suppose  the  persons  subscribing  would  not  endeavour  to  remove 
die  class  that  they  thought  was  the  most  useless,  out  of  their  neighbourhood? — 

Of  course. 

780.  You  said,  that  you  conceived  the  power-loom  was  a source  of  benefit  to  die 
country  at  large,  although  it  contiibuted  to  cause  distress  in  certain  local  districts; 
do  you  suppose  that  those  local  districts  would  consider  that  it  rather  devolved  upon 
the  country  at  large,  than  upon  those  local  districts,  to  aid  the  emigration  of  those 
persons? — I know  that  is  the  general  opiniou  in  the  west  of  Scotland  ; the  general 
opinion  is,  that  if  those  persons  were  removed,  they  ouglit  not  to  be  removed  by  any 
further  burdien  upon  die  already  too-cbaritable  gentlemen  of  the  district,  but  that 
diey  should  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  at  large. 

781.  Do  you  suppose  that  such  persons,  so  subscribing  to  assist  the  emigration, 
would  require,  or  would  ex{iect  to  have  some  means  provided  of  prevenUng  an  undue 
accumulation  of  population,  not  natives  of  the  country? — I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  as  improvement  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  labouring  men,  popula- 
tion will  have  a check,  upon  the  principles  I have  already  stated,  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

782.  Is  there  not  a great  apprehension,  if  you  were  to  remove  that  part  of  the 
Scotch  population  who  petition  for  emigration,  that  their  places  would  be  liable 
instanUy  to  be  filled  up  by  Irish,  if  some  steps  were  not  taimn  to  guard  against  that  r 
— Certainly,  such  is  the  general  apprehension ; but  I do  not  believe  it  would  be  the 
fact,  that  is  to  say,  instantly. 

783.  Y'ou  stated,  that  at  a place  which  you  know,  the  whole  of  the  weavers 
would  be  turned  out  of  their  houses  by  the  proprietors,  on  a certain  dav  ; you  stated 
also,  that  there  was  no  parish  fund,  out  of  which  the  able-bodied  persons  could  be 
supplied;  what  would  be  the  consequences  to  those  persons,  could  they  emigrate  to 
otiier  parts  of  Scotland  ? — There  is  no  possible  mode  of  reli^  to  which  those  persons 
could  resort ; they  could  go  to  no  trade  in  Scotland,  for  every  trade  is  filled  up ; and 
likewise,  I understand,  every  trade  in  England ; the  weaver  is  in  that  peculiar  con- 
dition, that  he  can  turn  his  labour  to  nothing,  except  the  veiy  lowest  offices ; they 
may  get  a little  out-door  work  ; 1 have  seen  their  bands  lacerated  exceedingly,  by 
earning  sixpence  a day  at  breaking  stones. 

784.  Do  you  think  there  is  a redundance  of  population  of  native  Scotch,  or  do 
you  think  it  is  owing  to  tlie  influx  of  Irish  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  a redun- 
dant population  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  were  taxation  abated,  and  restrictions 
abolished ; not  even  with  all  the  Irish  that  come  into  Scotland. 

785.  Do  you  tlimk,  if  the  Irish  population  were  removed  from  Lanarkshire  aud 
Renfrewshire,  that  there  then  would  not  be  sufficient  employment  for  the  weavers, 
by  allowing  them  to  take  the  country  labour,  instead  of  that  Irish  population  ? — 

1 believe  that  country  labour  is  too  much  supplied  at  present,  and  cannot  say 
whether  there  would  or  would  not  be  sufficient. 

786.  If  the  Irish  were  removed,  would  that  destroy  the  proportion? — I believe 
if  the  whole  of  tlie  Irish  were  removed,  it  would  certainly  destroy  the  proportion ; 
but  I think  it  would  be  much  more  desirable  that  the  Scotch  should  be  removed, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  tliem  have  friends  in  Canada. 

^ThefolUrwing  Eslimate  and  Stalmcnts  were  delivered  in,  andrcad;\ 
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Mr. 

IF.  S.  Nvrthhoust, 


I Marcbi 
1827. 


No.  1. 

ESTIMATE,  showing  the  Quantity,  Price,  anJ  different  kinds  of  Articles  consumed,  or  Expense 
incurred  by  employed  as  a Weaver,  and  considered  tu 


week,  or  annually 


aving,  a I200f  Lawn  Bord,  a'  C|d.  per  ell,) 
1 days,  being  annually  . . - . -J 

£. 

42 

s.  d. 
5 - 

iding  yam,  a'  3r/.  per  spindle,  earning  2/3  per| 

5 

17  - 

£. 

48 

2 

ANNUAL  EPPENDITURi;. 

Aeticles  produced  at  Home,  and  consumed  in  household  u 


QoAndtj. 


53  quartern  loaves 
104.  pecks,  a’  Slb.'lj 
per  peck  -J 

78  pecks,  a’  4olb.1 
per  peck 

s’  1 d.  per  week  - 
j2lb.  atasoz.  • 
416  quarts,  a’  ld.l| 
per  quart  -j 

1 gallon 
156  lb. 

52  lb. 

8|  gallons  • 

5 Carts,  a’  12  cwt. 
3plb.  a'8d. 

8|lb. 

52  lb. 


52  lb. 

A gullon 
541b. 


5flb. 


Wheat  Bread  • 
Oatmeal 


Vegetables  of  any  kind,  except  Potatoes 
Butter 


Milk 

British  Snirits  - 
Butcher  Meat  • 

Salt  ... 
Oil  for  light  (foreign) 


Soap 


Starch 

Barley,  for  broth 


Total  Household  Expenses  more  generally)  r 
connected  with  Home  productions  « ~ j 


Colonial  Productions: 


Sugar  - 

Rum  - 

Coffee  ...... 

Indigo 

Total  Colonial  Productions  - £. 

Foreign  Productions : 


Total  Household  Expenses 


I 19  - 
- 9 - 


- 4 

- 4 

- 13 


I 


a SFCond-rate  workman,  when  his  average  wages,  during  the  year  1815,  were  £.42.  at.  per 
tmTiiim ; the  lowcft  rate  of  wages  during  the  year  being  12s.  per  week,  and  the  liighest  rate 
i8s.  per  week;  hours  of  working,  from  14  to  16  hours  per  day. 

The  number  of  persons  in  tlie  fomily  were, — 

£. 

i.  d. 

1 Man,  whose  average  wages  per  annum  were  .... 

1 Woman,  who  during  the  year  contributed  by  her  labour  to  tlie) 
annual  income  .........J 

42 

5 

5 - 

17  - 

3 Childreu,  none  of  whom  were  able  to  contribnte  any  thing  towards) 
the  annual  income  -.----...J 

- 

Total  sum  of  wages  annually  received  by  a Weaver)  . 
and  his  Wife  -J 

48 

2 
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&.  1.  d. 

Household  Expenses  brought  forward  - 37  7 8 

Expense  of  Clothing ; £.  s.  d. 

Woollen  -----  - a-7 

Cotton  (foreign)  . . - . 256 

Leatlier  -----  - 15~ 

Hats  and  Haberdashery,  not  includedl  1 g _ 

in  the  foregoing  charges  - • J 

Total  Expense  of  Clothing  - £.  6 tg  1 

6 19  1 

Miscellaneous  Expenses: 

Tear  and  wear  of  furniture  - - - 7 — 

Rent  of  House  - - - - 5 lo  - 

Direct  taxes  - --  --  -46 

Water  rent  - - - ~ 5 — 

Church  Seats,  rent  - - - - - 5 _ 

Education  for  Children  - - - - 10  — 

Cliarges  for  Medical  attendance  - — 

Total  Miscellaneous  Expenses  - 7 16  6 


Total  Expesditube  • 


From  the  above  Statement  it  appears  that  in  1S15  expended 

£.4.  IS.  3d.  more  than  his  income.  This  he  was  enabled  lo  do  from  having  something 
in  hand,  and  also  allowing  himself  to  run  a little  in  arrears. 


INCOME  and  EXPENDITURE  of  said  Family  in  1836: 


One  Man  weaving  a i2|oo  Lawn  Bord,  a'  2\d.  per  ell,  5^  ells  per  day  ofl 
16  hours  length,  being  annually  --------J 

A Wife  winding  yam  at  a reduction,  earning  annually  - . - . 

Three  Children  to  support,  who  earn  nothing  - 

Total  yearly  Income  - . - 


Expended  for  Oatmeal,  Potatoes,  Salt,  and  other  Food  - i3io- 
Lowestexpenseforwearandtearof  weaving  materials,  and!  _ 

other  charges  connected  with  working,  s 1/3  weekly  -J  ® 

15  >5 

Leaving  fos  House-rent,  Clothing,  direct  Taxes,  Sickness,  Births,!  , ~ ^ ~ 

Burials,  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction,  dtc.  fiic.  &e.  - • -J  ’ 3 5 

N.B.— It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  expenditure  of  1826,  Provisions  being  procured 
by  trIBes,  and  many  mean  shifls  had  recourse  to,  to  perpetuate  existence. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  tho  following  Articles  during  the  Years 


Oatmeal,  per  peck  ofSIh.  - - - - -16 

Barley,  per  lb.  - --  --  - - - 3 

Potatoes,  per  peck  of  4 Ib.  - - - • - _n 

Beef,  per  lb.  of  22|-  02.  - - - - _ _ 7 

Wheat  Bread,  per  quartern  loaf  - - - — — il 

Butter,  per  lb.  of  33  oz.  - • • - — 1 4 

Salt,  per  lb.  . .....  __2A 

Soap,  per  lb.  - 

Coals,  per  cart  of  IS  cwt.  - - 8 - 

Sugar,  per  lb.  - --  --  - __g 

Tea,  per  oz.  _ _ 5 

Britisn  Spirits,  per  gallon  ....  — 12  — 

Coffee,  per  lb.  - * • - - . — 2 6 
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Statement,  No.  2. 

Mr, 

ir.  S.  Norihhouse.  the  following  is  a List  of  the  WORK  of  30  WEAVERS,  taken  as  they  were  inserted  in  the 

' ' Books  of  a certain  Warehouse. 

1 Marrh,  Description  of  work,  Light  Muslins,  from  a la**  to  a 14|**  Reed. 


N“ 

1896: 

N' 

Amoiml 

REMAUKS. 

of  lie  Web. 

Tiom 

T. 

uf  Satning. 

£. 

t. 

d. 

October  - 

19 

November 

»5 

27 

1 

9 

4 b 

s g & s ^ 

— 

l8 

— 

38 

1 

4 

4 

■'!  * ii-“- 

gs6 

— 

»7 

— 

1.? 

39 

— 

17 

•53.S  ^ j 

933 

— 

*4 

— 

11 

1 

4 

4 

1 S|'l  1 

9>9 

9»5 

~ 

IS 

n 

11 

4 

30 

24 

1 

7 

fi 

4 

913 

— 

lO 

— 

11 

32 

- 

»5 

9 

— =.q 

9>> 

— 

7 

— 

11 

35 

1 

ip 

5 

J.  'O  0 y _ 

909 

— 

6 

6 

10 

sG 

35 

1 

J3 

4 

1 

5 

I '!  S § r. 



6 

October  > 

28 

S3 

- 

905 

— 

6 

November 

11 

36 

1 

)G 

7 

903 

— 

4 

— 

4 

3J 

10 

5 

903 

— . 

— 

16 

3 

5 

f ’-S  l~. 

901 

— 

3 

— 

8 

36 

- 

18 

1 

900 

— 

3 

— 

10 

38 

- 

»5 

3 

898 

— 

— 

It 

39 

1 

10 

r. 

S!  CD  ^ 

894 

September  30 

— 

7 

38 

1 

»3 

" S’  Si  " 

893 

— 

30 

— 

7 

38 

1 

4 

4 

ssiJ'l. 

891 

— 

30 

— 

11 

42 

1 

5 

658 

25 

IS 

- 

Statement,  No.  3. 


Weaver  in  Anderston,  after  being  two  weeks  out  of  employment,  had  (be  good 
fortune  to  procure  for  work  a Double  Damask  Shawl  from  on  the  3lst  October,  and 

fiaished  it  on  the  iSth  November,  182C,  being  4 weeks. 


60  Ells,  a'  $d.  per  ell,  amounts  to  - 

Deduct  for  Drawboy's  wages,  2/  per  week 

Loom  rent,  Dressing,  &c.  t/S  • d‘  • 


l^vmg  him  for  four  weeks  subsistence 


Statement,  No.  4. 


Three  Cases— of  First,  Second  and  Third-rate  Workmen ; employed  at  the  best  of  light 
Fancy  Work.— Taken  from  the  Warehouse  Books. 


From  4 May  to  10  November  i8s6, 

Being  vj  weeks — average  6/  weekly 


From  so  July  to  15  November  iSsG, 

Being  17  weeks — average  4/7  weekly 


From  3 May  to  15  November  i8s6, 
Being  98  weeks— average  3/3- 
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Statement,  No.  5. 

WeAVcr,  residing  in  Sampson’s  Land,  Clieapside-street  Anderston,  wesTesa 
10"*  ''/4  Jaconet  a'  per  ell.  Finislies  a web  of  iflaf  ells  long  in  4 wcetu  and  3 dajs. 


tCa*  Ells,  a'  i|<^.  perell,  amounts  to  - - • 

. 

£.  4. 

1 3 

d. 

Deduct  for  loom  rent,  dressing,  &c.  • 

£.  t.  d. 

- 5 7i 

Beaming,  Twisting,  6/L 

- — 10^ 

Oil  for  light,  fid.  per  week 

- 1 3 

9 

To  Biippoi't  himself,  a Wife  and  two  Children 

- £. 

- 13 

3r 

JJJT 

Mr. 

W.  S.  Northhouu. 


As  neither  wife  nor  cliildren  earn  any  tlibg,  the  whole  fiunity  must  be  supported  ons/i>  per 
week,  for  which  sum  they  can  procure — 

£.  «.  d. 

One  peck  of  inferior  Meal  — i8 

One  peck  of  Potatoes  - --lo 

Cools,  4frf.  Salt, 


works  every  lawful  day  fram  7 o’clock  in  the  morning  till  lo  o'clock  at  night, 
subsisting  upon  half  a pound  of  meal  and  one  pound  of  potatoes. 

The  above  statement  can  be  attested  by  a number  of  respectable  householders  in  the 
neighbourhood. 


Statement,  No.  6. 

COPY  of  a LETTER  &om  a respectable  Agent  in  the  Country,  to  his  Manufacturer. 

“ Sir, 

**  Agreeable  to  your  request  by  my  friend  on  Friday,  I have  taken  a view  of  the  Wages  of 
13  ordinaiy  Weavers  during  3 months,  commencing  locli  August  and  ending  10th  November 
1836 ; and  u>  make  the  Statement  as  correct  os  possible,  from  the  various  descriptions  of  work 
done  here  (though  all  are  allowed  to  be  nearly  alike  paid)  yet  there  is  a difference  in  tliose  with 
mounting,  or  in  other  words,  fancy  lappets,  with  those  lappets  thatare  only  plam.  I have  taken 
part  of  each  description,  and  done  by  u married,  and  6 unmarried  persons,  and  find  the  Weekly 
Average  to  be  only  54.  6rf. 

“ As  I was  not  satisfied  with  the  above,  1 took  other  1 a Hands,  6 of  which  at  plain  lappets, 
and  C who  have  veins,  tweels,  &c.  and  found  the  Average  to  be,  weekly,  only  4s.  ^d.i  and  thero 
were  none  of  the  above  Apprentices. 

(signed)  “ Agent.” 


Statement,  No.  7. 

in  the  employ  of  weaves  an  1 1"  heavy  Check,  is  a Jirsl-rale 

workman,  and  generally  toils  16  hours  per  day;  has  i^d.  per  ell,  each  web  168  ells  long;  can 
finisli  16  webs  in  the  year.  The  produce  for  winding  to  each  web  is  44.  8 J.~^Has  a Wife  and 
3 Children. 

Yearly  Income  - • . . - . £.  jipS- 

Rent  • - . . • 

Loom  expenses,  at  i/G  weekly 
Police  dues  ... 

Road  money  ... 

Water  money  ... 

Leaving  for  Subsistence  and  Clothing  - £.  j n to  6 

550.  N 4 
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Statement,  No.  8. 


INCOME  and  EXPENDITURE  of  a Family,  the  Man  employed  a«  an  Assistant  Tenter : Year  1826. 


78  pecks,  s' 1/8  Meal  - - - 

78  U*  - • Potatoes,  a’ 1/ per  peck - 
365  quarts  - Milk,  a'  3</.  per  quart  - 
52  qiurtrnu  - Wlieat  Bread,  a'  d.  per  q 
e6lbs.  t!  Zd.  Soap  .... 

Starch,  1 J.  per  week 
Other  washing  charges  - 
8,  .■  5/61  . 


residing  in  Gallowgate,  is  1 
employed  as  an  assistant  tenter  in  a power- 1 
loom  factory;  is  considered  a jirst  rate\ 
workman  in  that  branch,  and  receives  ius,-i 
per  week  os  stated  wages,  anddid  so  during  I 
the  year  i8s6  - Total  yearly  Income  - J 


per  cart  ■ -j| 

4.  piat5,a*  l/6- 


1 18  6 His  wife,  who  contributed  by  her  labour  \I6\ 

— 16  6 per  week,  or  yearly  - - - -J  3 18  . 


Total  ExpekditubeI  | 
for  Provisions  - -J| 


IxcoMB  per  annum 


House-rent  and  City  taxes  I 
Interest  on  furniture  vdued  atll 
sol.  at  Q per  cent  per  ann.  -J  j 
Deduction  on  wages  for  inability  I 
Medicines  and  medical  attend*! 


Shoes  for  the  family 


J9/1H  Tail  and  James  JVikon,  called  inj  and  Examined. 


Jukn  Tail 
.lamts  IVUsun. 


787.  (ToTaiU) — WHAT  is  your  employment?— I am  a weaver. 

788.  The  Committee  understand,  that  if  funds  were  to  be  advanced  from  any 
quarter  for  Uie  purpose  of  your  emigration,  after  the  expiration  of  a certain  period 
of  years  you  'vould  have  no  objection  to  bind  yourself  to  ()ay  interest  for  the  money 
so  originally  advanced? — None  at  all,  that  is  what  we  wish  ; we  wish  it  as  a loan, 
not  as  a gratuity. 

789.  Of  course  you  would  be  desirous  that  every  expense  that  could  possibly  be 
avoided  should  be  avoided  in  your  location  in  Canada? — Certainly,  because  the 
Jess  expense  that  is  laid  out  in  taking  us  out,  the  less  there  will  be  to  repay,  as  we 
look  upon  it  as  certain  that  we  must  repay  it. 

790.  But  at  the  same  time,  although  you  very  naturally  wish  that  llie  expense 
should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  degree,  you  do  not  mean  to  object  to  such 
expense  as  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  prosper,  by  giving  you  assistance  in  the 
earlier  period  of  your  emigration  ? — Certainly ; what  is  usetul  to  us  in  agricultural 
implements  and  subsistence  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  well-being,  because  unless 
we  have  a good  foundaUon  we  cannot  expect  to  have  success. 

79 1 . Supposing  you  are  taken  out  at  the  least  expense  possible,  that  you  are  pro- 
visioned during  your  passage  there  at  the  least  expense  compatible  with  your  health, 
that  you  are  taken  to  your  location  at  the  least  expense,  that  you  have  implements 
found  for  you  at  os  cheap  u rate  as  is  consistent  witli  the  goodness  of  them,  that  you 
are  rationed  at  as  low  a rate  as  is  compatible  witli  your  health,  and  that  in  general 
you  receive  only  that  degree  of  assistance  wliicb  is  necessary  to  give  you  a chance 
of  prospering  there;  do  you  feel  any  objection  to  pledge  yourself,  at  a future  period 
to  repay,  or  in  other  words,  to  pay  interest  upon  the  money  so  advanced  to  you  ? — 
We  have  no  objection  to  those  terms ; and  indeed  the  persons  that  we  represent  are 
waiting  anxiously  tor  something  of  the  kind,  and  would  be  happy  to  hear  that  on 
these  conditions  they  would  get  some  relief. 

792.  Supposing  you  bad  the  choice  given  to  you,  either  to  be  assisted  in  forming 
your  settlement  at  as  low  a rate  of  expense  as  can  possibly  be  incurred,  upon  the 
terms  of  making  repayment  for  the  money  advanced;  or  to  have  no  assistance,  and 
to  be  left  to  shift  for  yourselves  after  your  landing  in  Canada,  without  being  called 
upon  to  make  any  return  ; which  would  you  prefer? — We  would  like  the  first  con- 
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dilion  better,  that  is,  of  advancing  the  means  as  a loan,  and  tlial  we  would  re- 

Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  you  would  be  able  to 
make  a repayment? — According  to  the  correspondence  we  have  with  those  that 
have  gone  before,  and  the  personal  knowledge  of  some  that  have  recently  come  home 
to  take  away  their  families  in  tlie  spring,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  we  will 
be  most  successful ; indeed  most  of  tliose  that  have  gone  out  before  were  weavers, 
and  they  state  in  their  letters,  that  now  they  are  almost  independent ; I would  name 
one  person,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  out-doors  labour,  of  the  name  of  Carswell, 
be  went  out  to  the  township  of  Ramsey  in  ilie  year  1821,  he  has  been  there  since ; 
he  said  he  had  eight  dollars  when  he  left  Greenock  to  go  out  on  his  passage;  he  was 
fifteen-pence  in  debt  when  he  was  established  upon  his  land  ; wiih  the  Government 
assistance,  and  with  his  own  perseverance,  he  has  accumulated  a good  stock  on  bis 
ground. 

794.  Wliat  is  his  stock  worth  ? — I never  heard  it  estimated,  but  he  said  he  had 
as  much  subsistence  as  would  serve  him  for  two  years ; and  he  sold  as  mucli  as 
carried  him  home,  and  to  take  out  bis  family  in  the  spring;  he  was  single-handed ; 
be  had  eigiiteen  acres  cleared ; and  he  said  that  had  he  bad  a family  and  been  obliged 
to  apply  himself  more,  he  would  have  succeeded  far  beyond  that. 

795.  How  long  has  he  been  out  ? — About  six  years. 

796.  If  you  were  not  called  upon  to  pay  one  farthing  of  interest  upon  the  money 
applied  to  your  emigration,  for  seven  years,  you  would  feel  no  doubt  of  your  being 
perfectly  enabled  to  do  it  after  that  time  ? — None  at  all. 

797.  When  you  say  that  you  have  no  doubt  that  you  should  be  perfectly  able  to 
repay  the  money  advanced,  have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  you  should  be  required 
to  make  the  repayment  of? — We  have  always  roundly  stated  the  expense  to  beat 
twenty  pounds  a head,  but  this  was  taken  from  calculations  of  the  former  settlers ; 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  limes,  we  consider  that  it  may  be  still  less. 

798.  Supposing  it  were  found  that  a man  and  a woman  and  three  children  could 
not  be  located  with  advantage,  having  all  that  assistance  which  you  ex[)ress  a wish 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving,  and  of  ultimately  repaying  at  a less  sum  than 
100/.  would  you  feel  any  objection  to  bind  yourselves  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  not 
paying  any  thing  during  that  period,  to  pay  5 1.  per  cent  on  that  money,  as  a return 
for  the  money  advanced  to  you  in  money  or  in  money’s  worth? — No  objection;  the 
only  difficulty  we  see  in  repaying  in  money,  is  the  want  of  a ready  market,  but  if 
Government  would  take  it  in  grain,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  us. 

790.  Supposing  that  money  should  not  be  forthcoming  at  that  time,  would  you 
have  any  objection  to  bind  yourself  to  repay  in  grain  or  produce  5/.  per  cent  upon 
the  money  so  advanced  for  you  r — None  at  all ; we  would  be  happy  on  such  condition 
to  obtain  it. 

800.  Do  you  think,  from  the  inronnatiou  you  have  received,  that  yon  would  be 
exposed  to  any  thing  like  inconvenience  after  the  termination  of  seven  years,  in  paying 
in  grain  or  in  money  that  amount? — No  j as  1 said  betbre,  from  our  correspondence 
with  those  who  have  gone  out.  we  feel  certain  that,  with  proper  industry,  we  would 
be  able  to  repay  it  without  any  difficulty  at  all ; and  indeed  we  consider  that  in  less 
than  twenty  years  wc  would  be  able  to  redeem  the  principal. 

801.  Have  you  made  any  iuquiries  with  regard  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the 
United  States? — I know  some  that  have  goue  out  to  the  United  States  lately,  and 
they  went  as  tradesmen,  to  work  at  tiieir  trade ; in  some  places  the  demand  is  pretty 
good,  in  others  it  is  not  so ; l)Ut  the  wages  of  a weaver  there  are  below  a common 
labourer’s,  and  in  that  case  we  consider  that,  with  the  tide  of  emigration  directed  to 
lire  United  States,  we  would  be  obliged  to  work  at  our  trade,  and  carry  the  evil  along 
with  us  of  a muiiiplication  of  bands  in  that  trade. 

802.  Supposing  you  had  your  choice,  either  to  incur  tlte  debt  of  20/.  a head  to 
be  located  in  Canada,  or  to  have  assistance  given  you  to  the  extent  of  54  a head, 
merely  to  emigrate  and  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  wherever  there  was  a demand 
for  labour  throughout  the  United  Stales,  which  would  you  prefer? — I would  prefer 
tlie  Government  debt  of  20  L to  repay  it ; there  are  a number  that  arc  so  tired  out 
with  commercial  life,  indeed  most  of  the  emigrants  are  so  tired  out  with  commercial 
life,  that  they  would  not,  1 believe,  accept  the  gift  of  5 /.  to  go  to  the  United  States 
to  follow  their  own  occupation,  but  in  general  they  would  accept  the  Government 
grant,  because  they  would  consider  that  under  Government  they  would  be  more 
successful  and  sure  than  by  taking  their  chance, 
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John  Tail  803.  Are  the  weavers  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  labour  of  a new  settler? 

JamtTrniion  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  hardships  they  must  encounter  in  tlie  first 

two  or  three  years. 

804.  Do  you  think  they  will  make  good  fellers  of  heavy  wood,  and  that  tliey  win 

* iB»7.  ' ^ fo  Stump  up  roots  and  clear  land?— A good  many  of  them  have  been 

accustomed  to  out-door  labour ; and  during  last  summer  a good  number  were  em- 
ployed in  breaking  atones,  a species  of  labour  harder  than  that  of  felling  trees,  and 
if  they  can  exert  themselves  in  one  way  they  will  do  it  in  another. 

805.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  persons  wishing  to 
emigrate,  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  whole,  arc  you  disposed  to  think 
they  would  rather  incur  a debt  of  20/.  a head,  or  take  a smaller  sum,  and  be  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  throughout  the  continent  of  America? — I could  take  upon 
myself  to  say,  they  would  rather  accept  the  20L  a head,  than  take  the  5/. 

806.  You  have  stated,  that  several  persons  have  gone  from  that  part  of  the 
country  to  Canada  already,  as  emigrants ; what  sum  of  money  have  tliey  usually 
carrietl  with  them  ? — I could  not  answer  that 

807.  You  talked  of  some  Government  assistance  being  given  to  a person  that  was 
hfleen-peoce  in  debt  upon  his  arrival  at  his  location;  do  you  know  what  the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  assistance  was? — ^They  paid  their  own  passage  from  Greenock  to 
Montreal ; and  there  were  three  instalments  given  them  by  Government,  of  eight 
pounds  a bead. 

808.  In  the  case  of  this  man  that  was  fifteen-pence  in  debt  when  he  arrived  upon 
his  location,  what  was  the  sum  that  he  received  from  Government? — He  received 
eight  pounds  besides,  but  when  he  was  located  upon  his  land  he  was  fifteen-pence 
in  debt;  but  he  had  one  or  two  instalments  from  Government  after  tliat,  which 
enabled  him  to  live. 

809.  What  was  the  sura  total  of  the  assistance  he  received  from  Goverument? — 
Eight  pounds,  and  implements. 

810.  And  any  stock?  —No. 

81 1.  No  pig  or  cow  ? — Nothing  whatever  of  that  kind. 

812.  No  food? — He  had  five  pounds  in  money  after  he  was  located  upon  his 
land,  to  purchase  food  for  the  first  year. 

813.  Suppose  a manufacturer  was  going  to  Canada,  he  would  sell  off  his  furni- 
ture and  his  loom,  and  what  he  had  in  his  bouse ; how  much  do  you  suppose  he 
could  raise  in  that  way  ? — There  was  a sale  of  weavers'  implements  and  iiousehold 
furniture,  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  in  the  village  of  Govan ; I think  the  seques- 
tration cost  about  two  or  three  pounds,  and  the  money  produced  by  tlie  selling  of 
the  articles  was  125.  A loom,  which  every  weaver  must  have,  and  materials  along 
with  it,  which  would  cost  5I.  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  sells  now,  if  put  up  to 
sale,  sometimes  as  low  as  9 d.  and  sometimes  at  3 ; but  tliey  cannot  get  above  1 Os. 
in  any  case. 

814.  What  would  he  get  for  the  other  articles  of  furniture  in  bis  house? — There 
is  not  one  among  fifty  that  can  say  the  furniture  tliere  is  their  own. 


Sahbati,  3®  die  Martii,  3827. 

Alexander  Carlisle  Buchanan,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

A.C.  Buchanan,  815.  YOU  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  in  the 
Esq-  carrying  of  passengers  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  between 
' ^ this  country  and  Canada? — From  Ireland  I am  jierfectly. 

3 iMarch,  Have  you  made  any  comparison  between  the  expense  that  will  be  occasioned 

‘ ’'■  by  the  restraints  proposed  in  this  Act,  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Committee  as 
a substitution  for  a former  Act,  and  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  Act  of  tlie  year 
1825  ?— I have. 

817.  W’hai  would  be  the  difference  of  expense  between  the  two  Acts? — About 
125.  6J.  for  each  passenger. 

818.  Wbat  do  you  consider  would  be  the  expense  at  present? — It  is  now  perhaps 
405.  for  an  adult,  or  3/. 

819.  From  what  port  to  what  port? — From  Londonderry  and  Belfast,  which  are 
the  great  ports  of  emigration  t«  our  colonies;  to  the  United  States  it  is  about 
5/.  or  64 

8qo.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  the  poorest  class  of  passengers  from  Belfast 
to  Quebec? — About  505.,  finding  their  own  provisions. 

821.  By 
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821.  By  this  Act,  a certain  quantity  of  provisions  is  necessary?— They  are;  but  A.c.Buciaym 

the  representations  were  so  numerous  from  the  poor  people,  that  the  provisions  Esq,  ' 

prescribed  by  the  Act  were  so  expensive,  that  the  officers  of  His  Majesty’s  Customs  

saw  that  it  would  in  effect  almost  prohibit  emigration  if  it  were  enforced,  and  they  3 March, 
took  upon  themselves,  I believe,  to  wave  that  part  of  the  Act.  1827.  ’ 

822.  Do  you  consider  that  in  point  of  fact,  with  respect  to  emigrants  going  from 
Ireland  generally,  the  provisions  of  that  Act  have  virtually  been  waved  ? — Not 
oeoeratly;  the  restriction  as  to  numbers,  and  a proper  supply  of  water,  surgeon, 

&c.  was  particularly  attended  to  by  the  officers  of  Customs,  and  although  they 
waved  that  clause  respecting  a certain  description  of  provisions,  they  generally  made 
inquiry  into  the  supply  the  passengers  had. 

823.  Have  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
south  of  Ireland  as  well  as  the  north  ? — I have  not. 

824.  Is  it  your  impression  that  It  has  been  so  in  the  south? — I should  think  it 
has  been.  I dare  say  I have  accompanied  6,000  emigrants  to  America  myself, 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

825.  In  those  cases,  the  provisions  of  that  Act  wei’e  not  enforced  ? — ^Not  to  any 
great  extent ; it  has  been  the  custom,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  for  the  passengers 
to  find  their  own  provisions ; formerly  the  ships  found  them. 

826.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  the  passengers  themselves  took  that  quantity  of 
provisions  which  they  thought  necessary  ? — They  did. 

827.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  amount  of  provisions  proposed  to  be  required  by 
this  new  Act,  is  ^ater  than  what  is  taken  by  the  poorest  of  the  emigrants  who  pro- 
vide for  themselves  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  near  so  much. 

828.  The  question  applies  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  ? — I understand 
it  80. 

829.  Do  the  emigrants  take  pork  or  meat,  for  instance  r — Very  seldom  ; they  take 
a little  bacon. 

830.  Have  the  provisions  which  the  Act  prescribed  with  respect  to  tonnage,  been 
actually  observed  ? — ^Tbey  have. 

831.  The  Custom-house  officers  have  unifonnly  taken  care,  although  they  have 
relaxed  with  respect  to  provisions,  to  have  the  proportions  of  passengers  to  tonnage 
preserved  ? — ^’I'hey  examine  the  list  of  passengers  going  out,  to  see  that  it  corresponds 
with  the  licence ; the  licence  is  granted  in  proportion  to  the  registered  tonnage. 

832.  Is  it  the  custom  after  die  Customhouse-officer  has  examined  the  list,  that 
passengers  are  taken  off  the  coast? — 1 do  not  think  it  is  ; I have  heard  of  trifling 
instances  of  the  kind;  the  price  paid  for  passage  to  our  own  colonies  is  so  trifling, 
that  a captain  of  a ship  would  hanlly  take  the  trouble. 

833.  Did  you  ever  know  it  to  happen  in  any  vessel  which  you  yourself  were  on 
board  ? — Never ; I have  repeatedly  seen  some  relanded  that  have  hid  away  on 
board  ; on  the  captain  examining  on  leaving  port,  if  he  found  he  liad  any  above  his 
number,  he  would  hove  to,  and  jjut  them  on  shore. 

834.  What  practical  inconvenience  do  you  anticipate  from  allowing  passengers  to 
take  with  Uiem  such  provisions  as  they  may  think  fit,  without  any  legislative  enact- 
ment on  the  subject? — I think  that  the  description  of  emigrants  from  Ireland 
particularly  arc  very  ignorant,  and  they  have  latterly  got  such  an  idea  of  the  quick 
dispatch  to  America,  that  they  would  take  a very  short  supply  ; they  hear  of  packets 
coming  over  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  days,  and  many 
of  them  come  into  Derry,  calculating  upon  a twenty  days  passage,  and  without 
a quantity  of  oatmeal  and  other  necessaries  in  proportion,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
provide  themselves  with  a larger  quantity  before  they  go  on  board. 

835-  Have  you  ever  known  any  inconvenience  actually  to  arise  in  consequence  of 
a deficiency  of  provisions? — I have  not  known  any  myself,  but  formerly  I have 
understood  there  were  very  great  privations  suffered,  and  a great  many  lives  lost, 
hfcfore  the  Passengers  Act  passed. 

836.  Is  that  an  opinion  which  you  have  heard  from  so  many  quarters  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  your  mind  of  it  being  the  fact  r — I am  perfectly  satisfied  of  it. 

837.  Have  you  not  stated  that  these  legislative  regulations  have,  in  point  of  fact, 
not  been  adhered  to? — They  have  not,  as  regards  provisions. 

838.  But  although  they  were  not  adhered  to,  they  w'ere  not  so  entirely  evaded 
as  not  to  leave  them  in  considerable  operation  ? Decidedly  not. 

Supposing  a passenger,  under  the  expectation  of  a quick  [lassage,  had  brought 
only  half  the  food  which  this  new  Act  contemplates,  what  woulil  have  taken  place 
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.C.Buchojmn,  instance;  is  any  inquiry  made  by  the  captain  of  tlie  passenger,  as  to  the 

V quantity  of  provision  he  has  ? — Always. 

^ 840.  If  the  quantity  of  provisions  he  had  brought  was  manifestly  under  what  was 

3 ’ necessary  for  an  average  voyage,  would  not  the  captain  insist  on  his  taking  more  ? 

Decidedly,  he  would  not  receive  him  without. 

841.  With  respect  to  the  tonn^e,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  reason 
why  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a necessity  for  requiring  the  height  of  five  feet 
six  inches  between  the  decks,  and  for  prohibiting  all  stores  from  being  placed  be- 
tween the  decks?— I consider  it  indispensable  in  a ship  carrying  at  tlie  rate  of  one 
passenger  to  every  two  tons,  to  reserve  the  entire  space  between  decks  for  their  ac- 
commodation, and  the  deck  of  the  ship  not  being  at  least  five  feet  and  a half,  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  have  it  double  birthed ; and  a ship  carrying  at  the  rate  of 
one  passenger  to  every  two  tons,  will  require  to  be  double  birthed,  and  to  have  six 
persons  in  each  birth. 

842.  Are  the  double-decked  merchant  vessels  usually  of  that  height  between  the 
decks  ?— Generally  more ; there  are  very  few  that  are  not. 

843.  Then  have  you  any  reason  to  anticipate  that  ships  would  be  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  out  emigrants,  which  would  be  of  a less  height  between 
decks  than  the  ordinary  mercliant  vessels,  or  that  the  vessels  that  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose  would  probably  be  old  merchant  vessels? — Not  at  all ; there  are  very 
few  ships  that  trade  to  America  that  are  not  five  feet  and  a half  high  between  decks, 
and  over. 

844.  Then  do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  any  regulation  en- 
forcing that  which  actually  exists  without  any  regulation? — The  reason  of  that  clause 
is,  that  ships  carrying  one  to  every  five  tons  would  be  saved  the  necessity  of  any 
delay  in  making  an  application  for  a licence ; they  could  take  their  one  to  five  tons, 
and  proceed  on  their  voyage  in  the  ordinary  way  ; whereas  if  they  take  in  a greater 
number  than  that,  some  restriction  should  be  imposed. 

845.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  will  be  any  practical  inconvenience  in  these 
regulations  being  enforced,  either  at  the  Custom-house  at  the  port  from  which  they 
go  in  England,  or  at  the  Custom-house  at  the  port  at  which  they  land  in  the 
colony  ? — None  whatever. 

846.  Do  you  consider  that  any  expense  w'ould  be  incurred  in  consequence  of 
those  regulations,  which  would  of  necessity  add  to  the  expense  of  tite  passage  ? — 
None  whatever. 

847.  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  that  if  those  regulations  were  considered  to  be  ne- 
cessary, there  would  be  no  objection  against  them  upon  the  ground  of  any  real 
inconvenience  being  sustained  by  the  trade  in  consequence  of  them  ? — None  what- 
ever ; I am  satisfied  they  would  be  approved  of,  both  by  the  emigrants  and  the  shq>- 
owners. 

848.  Do  you  entertain  the  opinion,  that  the  parties  going  out  would  rather  be 
protected  by  legislation  to  the  extent  proposed,  than  to  have  no  legislation  upon  the 
subject? — I am  perfectly  satisfied  they  would. 

849.  — Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  they  object  very  much  to  those 
extreme  regulations,  which  make  the  expense  of  the  passage  beyond  their  means?— - 
They  have  a great  objection  to  being  obliged  to  Ijavc  a particular  description  of 
provisions,  but  that  has  been  latterly  dispensed  with. 

850.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  lias  emigration  from  Ireland  been  prevented,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  part  of  the  Act  which  relates  to  provisions  ? — I do  not  think 
it  has. 

851.  As  you  liave  stated  tliat  tlie  restrictions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  pro- 
visions have  been  virtually  superseded  in  practice,  it  is  presumed  that  emigration 
from  Ireland  cannot  have  been  prevented  bv  the  operation  of  this  Act? — ^To  a very 
small  extent;  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  too  a year  or  200  a year  more  at  the 
ontside  might  have  gone ; the  difference  can  only  be  about  1 0 or  J 2 shillings  in  the 
expense.  I have  heard  a great  many  statements  made  about  the  Passengers  Act ; 
as  to  the  Act  increasing  the  expense  of  passage  to  the  United  States,  and  amounting 
to  a prohibition  of  emigration,  I am  satisfied  iliat  if  the  Act  were  repealed  the  price 
would  not  be  diminished  one  farthing,  as  the  American  law  imposes  a greater  limi- 
tation as  to  number  than  tlie  British  and  otlier  local  regulations. 

852.  Supposing  this  Act  were  not  to  be  passed,  requiring  the  emigrant  to  take 
with  him  a certain  specified  quantity  of  food  for  75  days,  do  you  imagine  tliat 
the  emigrant  could  in  prudence  take  a less  quantity?— I do  not  think  lie  could,  for 
I have  known  instances  of  very  fast  sailing  ships  from  Liverpool  being  75,  80  or  yo 
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llays  ^ing  out  to  New  York,  and  frequent  instances  occur  of  ships  being  6o,  70  and  A.  C.  Buchanan, 

80  days  going  to  Quebec.  . ' 

8^3.  You  say,  that  you  think  the  emigrants  would  not  take  a less  quantity  of  pro- 
visioos  than  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Act?— I do  not  think  they  would;  they  ^ 
generally  consult  the  captain ; they  tell  the  captain  of  the  ship  what  quantity  they 
have  got,  and  if  he  lliinks  they  have  not  got  enough,  they  put  on  board  more. 

854.  That  Act  provides  for  a certain  quantity  of  bread,  meal  and  Sour;  is  that 
the  species  of  provision  upon  which  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  live,  either  entirely 
or  in  a great  measure? — It  is  generally  their  chief  support. 

855.  You  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — Not  particularly; 

I consider  that  oatmeal  and  potatoes  form  the  principal  food  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
generally ; I include  potatoes  when  in  proper  season,  say  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
very  necessary,  but  in  case  of  bad  weather  or  other  casualty,  oatmeal,  flour  or  biscuit 
can  only  be  depended  on. 

856.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  the  south  of  Ireland  tlie  peasantry  never  taste 
bread  from  one  year’s  end  to  another? — I am  not  aware  that  they  never  taste  bread, 
they  chiefly  live  on  potatoes ; but  this  Act  merely  says,  that  there  shall  be  that  quantity 
of  that  or  any  other  wholesome  food  equivalent  thereto;  I only  submit  that  there 
should  be  a certain  quantity  of  something  on  board,  enough  to  keep  tJiem  in  life  for 
75  days. 

857.  If  there  were  no  restriction  whatever  by  law  as  to  the  food  to  be  taken  by 
the  passengers,  do  not  you  tliink  that  the  captain  of  every  ship  carrying  out  passen- 
gers would  for  his  own  sake  take  care  that  no  person  should  be  taken  on  board  who 
had  not  a proper  quantity  of  provisions? — I think  he  would,  or  ought  to  do. 

838.  Have  not  you  stated  that  that  is  the  habit? — They  generally  inquire  what 
quantity  of  provisions  the  passengers  have  brought;  the  ship  is  under  a very  heavy 
responsibility  ; I have  known  instances  where  the  ship  has  taken  on  board  a quantity 
of  meal  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  passengers  falling  short;  1 have  done 
so  myself,  1 have  taken  in  a few  tons  of  oatmeal,  at  the  expense  of  the  ship,  to  pre- 
vent any  accident. 

859.  In  case  of  a passenger  falling  short  of  provisions,  would  not  the  captain  have 
to  supply  that  deficiency? — Perhaps  the  captain  might  not  have  any  to  spare. 

860.  Does  the  captain  generally  go  to  sea  so  short  of  provisions? — A ship  going 
to  sea  in  the  North  American  trade,  if  she  victuals  at  home,  may  take  in  three  or  four 
montlis  provisions,  but  what  would  a redundancy  of  a barrel  of  biscuit  or  a barrel  of 
meal  be  among  300  emigrants. 

86 1 . Wliat  is  the  general  burthen  of  those  ships  that  carry  300  persons  ? — From 
300  to  400  tons. 

862.  How  many  emigrants,  according  to  the  regulations  of  this  Act,  would  be 
shipped  on  board  a vessel  of  350  tons? — I have  put  on  paper  a few  observations 
with  respect  to  tlie  points  of  ditference  between  proposed  Act  and  the  former 
Act,  which  I will  read  to  the  Committee.  In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  Act  per- 
mits the  ship  to  carry  her  full  number,  say  one  to  two  tons  register,  children  in 
proportion,  exclusive  of  the  crew ; the  former  Act  included  the  crew.  Secondly, 
it  dispenses  with  carrying  a doctor;  the  former  Act  imposed  that  necessity.  Thirdly, 
it  permits  the  ship  carrying  cargo,  reserving  a sufficiency  of  space,  with  the  whole 
of  the  between-decks,  for  passengers,  provisions,  water,  &c. ; the  former  Act  pro- 
hibited carrying  cargo,  or  it  was  so  construed  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Customs. 

Fourthly,  it  relieves  the  shipowner  and  captain  from  obnoxious  and  frivolous  clauses 
and  expenses  that  never  perhaps  would  be  resorted  to,  but  operated  in  the  calculation 
of  a conscientious  shipowner,  not  to  permit  his  ship  to  embark  in  such  trade. 

Fiftlily,  it  permits  the  passenger  or  emigrant  to  lay  in  hb  own  provisions,  or  to 
make  any  contract  tliey  think  fit  with  tlie  captain  for  that  purpose,  tlie  captain  being 
responsible  that  a sufficiency  of  wholesome  food  for  75  days  of  some  kind  is  on 
board  for  each  adult  passenger ; the  former  Act  obliged  the  ship  to  have  on  board 
a particular  description  of  provisions,  not  suited  to  the  habits  of  emigrants,  and  of 
increased  expense.  And  the  proposed  amended  Act  gives  every  protection  to  the 
emigrant,  at  the  same  lime  removing  many  absurd  difficulties  to  tlie  ship,  and  per- 
mits as  many  passengers  to  be  put  on  board  as  could  possibly  be  justified  with  any 
due  regard  to  their  healtli  and  lives.  I shall  state  in  my  humblt  opinion  how  it 
operates  in  a pecuniary  way : first,  a ship  400  tons  by  the  former  Act  could  only 
carry,  deducting  crew,  about  1 80  adults ; now  200  ; difference  20,  at  40^.  per  head, 
deducting  expense  of  water,  &c.  40/. : secondly,  free  from  expense  of  doctor,  at 
least  50?, : thirdly,  giving  liberty  to  carry  cargo,  is  at  least  worth  equal  to  23/. : 
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fourtlily,  1 consider  that  dispensing  with  the  obligation  that  many  ships  are  under 
to  put  salt  provisions  on  board  to  conform  to  old  Act,  although  not  used  equal  with 
other  matters,  to  25 1. ; ntaking  a total  of  140/.,  which  on  two  hundred  emigrants 
would  be  equal  to  1 25.  or  14 per  adult;  and  supposing  tliat  a ship  was  taking  in 
emigrants,  and  tliat  plenty  were  offering,  it  would  enable  the  ship  to  carry  thein  for 
so  much  less  than  under  the  former  Act,  and  form  as  much  actual  gain  on  the 
passage  as  charging  so  much  higher,  so  that  in  fact  the  emigrant  gets  his  passage  for 
so  much  less,  and  without  any  loss  to  the  ship.  A sliip  of  four  hundred  tons  has 
about  seventy-five  feet  in  length  of  space,  and  twenty-six  feel  wide  between  decks ; 
so,  to  have  her  doubled  birthed,  would  give  you  about  twenty-six  births  aside,  or 
fifty-two  in  all;  and  allowing  six  persons  to  each  birth,  would  accommodate  three 
hundred  and  twelve  persons,  which  a ship  of  four  hundred  tons  is  permitted  to 
carry;  say  two  hundred  adults,  with  average  proportion  of  children,  would  at  least 
make  (if  not  more)  the  number  stated,  and  with  twenty  of  crew,  would  give  on  board 
altogetlier  332  persons  in  a space  about  95  feet  long,  25  to  26  feet  wide,  and  5^ 
ur  6 feet  high. 

863.  If  there  were  no  responsil)ility  imposed  upon  the  captains  of  vessels,  either 
with  respect  to  provisions  or  with  respect  to  tonnage,  are  you  apprehensive  that 
captains  might  be  found  who  would  be  willing  to  incur  risks  from  which  great  evils 
might  occur  to  the  passengers  t — I am  atfaid  many  instances  might  occur,  and  unless 
some  legislative  regulation  existed,  1 fear  captains  and  shipbrokers  would  be  found 
that  would  cram  them  into  any  extent,  and  great  hardship  would  be  likely  to  follow. 

864.  Do  you  know  of  any  serious  consequences  that  did  arise  previous  to  the 
passing  of  ttic  Passengers  Act? — I know  instances  where  passengers  were  carried 
a thousand  miles  from  tlie  place  they  contracted  for. 

865.  You  know  of  cases  of  great  individual  hardship  and  suffering? — I do  not 
know  of  any  myself  personally,  but  I have  beard  of  several,  particularly  a brig  from 
Dublin  a year  or  two  ago;  but  there  are  positive  instances  of  a number  of  lives 
l>e}ng  lost  in  foreign  vessels  going  from  Germaay  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  American  Act  being  passed. 

866.  In  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Irish  Committee  in  1824,  there  is  a letter 
printed,  from  you,  quoting  that  case  which  you  have  just  mentioned,  of  the  brig 
William  in  Dublin;  do  you  know  nothing  more  of  it  than  what  is  stated  there?— 
I have  heard  since  that  the  captain  was  arrested  in  Quebec,  and,  I believe,  pro- 
ceeded against  by  order  of  the  Irlsli  Government ; it  was  a very  flagrant  case. 

867.  Was  it  a case  of  deficient  provisions? — 1 do  not  know  particularly  what  tho 
causes  were. 

868.  In  what  year  did  the  Passengers  Act  pass,  was  it  not  1823? — I think 
it  was. 

86g.  Are  you  aware  that  10,300  voluntary  emigrants  in  1823  left  Ireland  for 
America? — I do  not  know  the  exact  number ; 1 could  tell,  by  referring  to  documents, 
the  number  that  left  Londonderry,  which  is  the  great  focus  of  emigration. 

870.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  1 824,  that  is,  the  year  after  the  Passengers  Act 
passed,  the  number  of  10,300  was  reduced  to  7,500  ? — I am  not  aware  particularly, 
I think  it  very  possible;  we  can  always  tell  in  tlie  season  before,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  whether  we  are  likely  to  have  a large  emigration ; it  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess that  the  emigrants  met  with  in  tlie  preceding  year ; they  write  home  letters,  and 
if  the  season  has  been  favourable,  if  there  has  been  any  great  demand  for  labour, 
like  the  Western  Canal,  that  absorbs  a great  many  of  them,  they  send  home  flattering 
letters,  nnd  they  send  home  money  to  assist  in  bringing  out  their  friends. 

871.  If  the  fact  be  as  it  has  been  stated,  that  in  the  year  in  which  the  Passengers 
Act  passed,  the  number  of  emigrauls  was  10,300,  and  the  j'ear  immediately  ^ter 
the  passing  of  it,  it  was  reduced  to  7,500 ; would  you  not  be  disclosed  to  ascribe 
some  portion  of  that  diminution  to  the  passing  of  the  Passengcre  Act? — I think 
there  has  been  more  stress  laid  upon  the  Passengers  Act  than  is  ivarrantcd  by  tbe 
fact. 

872.  Do  you  not  know  enough  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland,  to  know  that 
if  a person  who  had  emigrated  to  Canada,  one  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  settlers  for  in- 
stance, were  to  write  home  and  speak  of  his  success,  without  explanation,  it  might 
be  the  means  of  inducing  an  emigrant  to  go  without  any  capital,  upon  the  calcula- 
tion that  he  would  receive  similar  assistance? — Decidedly;  it  would  operate  veiy 
strongly  upon  them. 

873-  You  have  lately  been  in  communication  with  Lord  Dalhousie? — I have; 
1 left  Quebec  in  November  last. 

874.  Lord 
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874-  Ix)rd  Dalbousie  addressed  a letter  to  the  Colonial  Department,  saying  tliat  a.  C.  Bucianan 

ou  were  of  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  emigration  generally ; have  you,  E«q. 

from  your  o*”  observation,  formed  any  opinion,  or  have  you  received  information  ' ’ 

from  Lord  Dalhousie  as  to  his  opinion,  of  tlie  consequence  af  emigrants  landing  in  3 Match, 
any  Canadas  without  the  means  of  subsisting  themselves,  and  dependent 

upon  employment  for  their  success,  after  such  landing  ? — I have  had  the  honour  of 
conversing  a good  deal  on  this  subject  with  Lord  Dalliousie,  and  1 know  it  to  be  his 
lordship’s  opinion,  and  in  which  I decidedly  concur,  that  if  any  great  quantity  of 
emigrants  came  out  without  having  proper  arrangements  made  for  them  previous  to 
their  landing,  and  means  provided  for  their  location,  he  should  regret  it  excessively, 
and  it  would  be  the  source  of  great  distress  to  ilieui  and  inconvenience  to  tlie 

Government. 

875-  Your  knowledge  of  it  will  enable  you  to  speak  to  the  feet  of  emigrants 
landing,  and  suftering  great  distress,  from  being  without  any  means? — I cannot  refer 
to  any  particular  case;  those  that  I have  known,  were  generally  of  a superior 
description,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  from  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh ; they  were  men 
generally  possessing  a little  poperty,  and  in  any  thing  but  a distressed  state. 

876.  Do  you  know  sufficient  of  the  situation  of  the  United  States,  to  know  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a very  unlimited  body  of  emigrants  without  capital, 
being  landed  there  f — You  could  not  land  lliem  there,  the  laws  would  prevent  it 

877.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  not  every  year  landed  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  a great  number  of  paupers,  emigrants  from  Ireland  and  England  ? — 

I sliould  think,  very  few.  I should  think  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  emigrants  that  go 
to  the  United  States,  have  friends  in  America ; tliey  generally  have  some  money. 

I knew  an  instance  last  year,  that  emigrants,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred, 
went  from  Londonderry  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  I should  think  out  of 
Uiose,  nearfour  hundred  of  them  bad  tlieir  p^sage  paid  in  America. 

878.  Do  you  mean  to  apply  the  same  observations  to  Quebec? — No;  I should 
think  that  Uierc  are  many  in  Canada  that  would  send  for  their  friends  from  Ireland,  if 
they  had  the  means  of  remitting  money  to  them ; but  a person  living  in  the  Talbot, 
orotlier  distant  townships,  has  no  way  of  remitting  five  or  seven  pounds  home. 

879.  Do  you  think  that  the  American  Passengers  Act  has  bad  any  influence  upon 
the  class  of  emigrants  that  have  gone  there? — Decidedly;  if  there  are  two  ships 
taking  in  emigrants  at  Derry,  one  taking  in  for  Pbiiadelphia,  and  the  other  for 
Canada,  the  one  will  have  quite  a different  class  of  people  from  the  other ; in  the 
American  ship,  they  will  be  better  provided  and  better  clad.  I have  known  owners 
of  ships  in  New  York  pay  as  much  as  a thousand  dollars  for  the  supjiort  of  pauper 
emigrants,  previous  to  tlie  American  Acts. 

S80.  Is  that  the  case  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  parts  of  Chesapeake? — The  Pas- 
sengers Act  extends  to  all  the  states,  but  particular  states,  for  instance  New  York, 
have  local  impediments.  I do  nut  know  that  local  impediment  extends  to  the 
Chesapeake;  but  if  they  found  in  Baltimore  that  there  were  a great  number  of 
pauper  emigrants  coming  in,  they  would  very  soon  pass  a State  Act  to  prevent  it. 

881.  Id  point  of  fact,  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  tliat  any  law  of  that 
description  exists  in  any  State  south  of  New  York? — I cannot  tell  decidedly. 

S82.  When  you  represent  that  difference  to  exist  between  the  class  of  emigrants 
who  go  to  America,  and  tlie  class  tliat  go  to  Quebec,  do  you  mean  to  draw  the 
infei-ence,  that  an  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  American  Passengers  Act  to 
Quebec  would  produce  a similar  effect  upon  the  class  of  emigrants  who  would  go 
thither? — If  we  were  to  restrict  the  emigration  to  Quebec,  the  more  expensive  it 
would  be  to  the  fi-ee  emigrant ; of  course,  the  more  respectable  would  be  the  cla»  of 
people  that  would  go. 

883.  It  would  have  the  effect,  then,  of  keeping  at  home  the  poorest  and  most 
desiituic  class? — 1 should  think  it  would,  decidedly. 

884.  Of  those  pauper  emigrants  tliat  so  arrive  in  the  Saint  Lawrence  from  Ireland, 
do  you  think  any  large  proportion  remain  in  the  country? — There  are  more  remain 
in  the  country  now  3ian  did  formerly ; I should  think  last  year  there  might  have 
arrived  in  Quebec  about  9,000  emigrants,  and  a great  portion  of  those  that  go  to 
Quebec  make  it  a stepping-stone  for  going  to  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States  ; it  is  the  clieapert  route.  All  those  going  to  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
bordering  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  to  Ohio,  take  the  route  of  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
ffoin  the  great  facility  of  transport. 

885.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  a great  body  of  pauper  emigrants  were  taken 
from  Ireland  to  the  Saiut  Lawrence,  by  tar  the  greater  number  would  he  induced, 
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. Buchanan,  by  Tarious  circumstancBS,  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and  would  not  settle  in  the 
Esq.  British  Colonies?— I do  not  think  there  is  so  much  of  that  feeling  as  there  was, 

— nor  in  fact  is  there  that  inducement. 

March,  886.  Do  not  you  think  that  a demand  for  labour  on  public  works  occurring  In  the 

United  States,  would  attract  a great  number? — It  has  attracted  a great  number, 
but  the  great  VVestern  Canal  is  nearly  finished,  and  there  will  be  a great  number  of 
bands  ready  to  go  from  that  canal,  to  carry  on  any  new  work. 

887.  Is  there  not  generally  a great  disposition  in  the  Irish  emigrants  to  

public  works,  or  to  towns  and  manufactures,  rather  than  to  cultivate  the  soil- 
Not  where  there  is  a family ; if  the  emigrant  is  a single  man,  he  goes  wherever 
can  get  a day’s  work,  and  at  public  work  their  pay  is  generally  in  cash. 

888.  Supposing  the  case  of  a pauper  emigrant  landing  at  Quebec,  upon  the 
speculation  of  going  to  the  Western  States  without  any  means,  and  without  any 
capital,  how  is  he  to  accomplish  it? — If  he  has  any  work  he  will  avail  himself  of  that 
work,  hut  unless  there  is  a demand  for  his  labour,  he  must  remain  there  and  depeud 
upon  charity  : all  those  originally  that  intended  going  to  the  States  or  to  Quebec, 
are  provided  with  money,  which  is  generally  sent  them  by  their  friends. 

889.  Do  you  know  a charitable  institution  existing  at  Quebec,  called  the  Quebec 
Emigi’ation  Society? — I have  heard  of  it. 

890.  In  the  year  1823,  of  10,258  emigrants  that  went  out,  all  those  who  were 
destitute  were  supplied  with  the  immediate  necessaries  of  life  by  that  society,  at  the 
charge  of  550 1.  ? — I should  think  that  merely  referred  to  those  that  loitered  tliere 
during  the  winter,  just  the  mere  offal  of  the  emigration. 

891.  You  have  stated,  that  Lord  Dalbousie  has  complained  of  many  of  the 
emigrants  having  arrived  in  a bad  state  do  you  understand  that  many  of  those 
persons  who  were  in  that  state,  have  been  persons  who  had  friends  in  that  country, 
and  who  had  been  induced  by  the  representations  of  their  friends  to  come  out? — 
Those  that  have  gone  out  to  their  friends  have  generally  bad  money  remitted  by 
their  friends  in  America,  or  arrangements  made  to  carry  them  out;  for  instance,  a 
person  who  has  gone  outto  New  York  or  to  Upper  Canada,  writes  to  his  friend  in 
Ireland  to  come  out  to  him,  and  if  he  thinks  he  has  not  the  means  of  coming  out, 
he  either  sends  him  money,  or  make  some  arrangement  at  his  place  of  landing  to 
assist  him. 

892.  Does  a great  portion  of  the  emigrants  consist  of  persons  of  that  class? — 
The  greater  proportion  tliat  go  from  the  part  of  the  country  that  I am  acquainted 
will),  are  people  in  general  of  some  property,  and  who  have  friends  before  them. 

893.  Is  not  the  propurtion  of  persons  that  are  landed  at  Quebec  in  a state  of 
destitution,  very  small  ? — Very  small,  from  the  reason  I have  stated ; in  fact  we 
cannot  call  the  emigrants  tliat  pass  tlirough  Quebec  a pauper  emigration. 

894.  If  the  governor  in  Canada  had  the  power  of  making  a small  advance,  to 
the  extent  of  2U5.  or  25  s.  to  each  person  well  disposed  to  work,  to  carry  him  up 
the  country,  do  you  suppose  that  a relief  to  that  extent  might  remove  the  pressing 
scenes  of  distress  to  which  you  allude? — It  might  with  the  present  extent  of  emi- 
gration, but  if  it  were  to  go  to  any  large  extent,  the  thing  would  be  quite  impossible, 
and  great  distress  would  ensue. 

895.  Do  you  consider  that  the  class  of  persons  who  loiter  about  the  town  of 
Quebec  taking  any  casual  employment  they  can  get,  are  generally  a very  improvident 
class  of  emigrants  ? — It  is  generally  the  worst  class  of  emigi-ants  that  loiter  about 
the  towns. 

896.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  that  worst  class  of  emigrants  were  taken  up  the 
country  and  located  and  assisted,  thev  would  become  steady  and  industrious  persons? 
— No  doubt  if  they  were  taken  up  the  country  immediately  after  they  were  landed, 
they  would  become  valuable  settlers. 

897.  Does  much  inconvenience  arise  from  many  of  the  settlers  arriving  at  the  bad 
season  of  the  year  ? — They  seldom  arrive  in  a bad  season,  tliey  generally  arrive  in 
May,  June  and  July. 

898.  Would  there  not  always  be  a certain  number,  of  any  mass  of  poor  emigrants 
that  would  go  out,  that  would  remain  in  a destitute  state  about  the  port  at  which 
they  disembarked,  wliatcver  might  be  the  encouragement  that  inieht  exist  for  their 
settlement  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ? — 1 do  not  think  that  they  would  to  any 
extent,  for  during  the  passage  they  make  up  a kind  of  friendship  and  a kind  of 
intimacy,  so  tliat  they  rarely  wish  to  separate ; I have  seen  instances  of  persons 
going  ou^  whoso  vievra  of  settlement  were  tilally  different  on  going  on  board, 
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wlio  ID  the  <»urse  of  their  voyage  amalgatnatcd,  and  all  went  together,  upon  their 

landing.  . r • . ■ 

Sgij.  Is  there  not  a certain  refuse  of  indolent  or  incapable  persons  who  are  not 
able  to  provide  for  themselves,  end  who  always  hang  about  tlie  sliip  port  at  whicli 
they  land  ? — A great  number ; I have  seen  peo])le  tliat  were  very  opposite  to  industry 
at  home,  become  at  once,  from  necessity,  very  industrious  iltere ; I have  seen  lounging 
drunken  characters  in  Ireland,  glatlly  sit  down  to  break  stones  in  Canada. 

goo.  Keeping  in  view  that  there  must  always  be  a great  number  of  helpless 
persons  out  of  a large  body  of  emigrants,  what  number  of  emigrants  do  you 
suppose  could  be  passed  in  the  course  of  a year  through  Quebec  into  Upper  Canada, 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  town  of  Quebec  itself? — I should  tliiiik  if 
there  was  any  |)iO[)er  arrangement  made  for  their  reception,  there  could  be  no 
inconvenience  whatever ; they  need  not  land  in  Quebec  at  all,  they  could  send  any 
number  of  people  up  the  St.  Ijiwrence  without  having  any  intercoui-se  with  Quebec 
at  all 

goi.  You  stated,  that  the  emigrants  you  have  spoken  of  tiave  generally  some 
little  property;  with  respect  to  those  tiiat  go  out  with  families,  wliat  amount  of 
property  do  they  take  with  them,  upon  an  average  ? — I should  think  those  tliat  emi- 
grate from  Deny  with  families  will  have  from  30I.  to  50I.  upon  an  average:  I have 
known  families  have  live  hundred  pounds. 

go2  Do  they  take  it  out  generally  in  money  ? — Generally  in  specie. 

903.  You  have  spoken  of  a law  in  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  landing  of 
poor  emigrants ; even  if  that  law  were  not  evaded,  is  not  any  man  depositing  three 
dollars,  though  he  should  be  possessed  of  nothing  else,  entitled  to  land  under  the 
provisions  of  that  law? — As  the  law  at  present  stamls,  he  is;  but  I pre.suine,  if  there 
was  any  increase  of  pauper  emigrants,  tlse  mayor  and  corporation  of  New  York  would 
soon  increase  the  amount  required. 

904.  Are  you  aware  that  any  poor  persons  are  in  the  habit  ot  making  an  agieemeut 
to  repay  the  passage  money  by  an  engagement  for  their  labour  after  their  landing  ? — 
That  was  the  case  to  a very  small  extent  some  years  ago  in  tlie  north  of  lieland, 
especially  in  the  case  of  servants,  but  it  is  entirely  done  away  witli. 

905.  Do  you  think  it  b at  all  the  practice  at  present? — I believe  not  in  the  north 
of  Ireland. 

pot).  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  it  is  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland? — 
1 think  not. 

907.  Do  you  conceive  that  captains  very  often  break  their  engagements  with  poor 
emigrants,  as  to  die  ports  at  which  they  are  to  be  landed  r — I have  known  instances  of 
passengers  being  landed  at  St.  John's  in  New  Brunswick,  who  had  engaged  their 
passage  for  Philadelphia. 


Martha  6*  die  MartU,  1827- 

JVilliam  Bowman  Felton,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

908.  YOU  were  examined  hetbre  the  Committee  of  ibis  House  which  sat  upon  i[r^ 

the  subject  of  Emigratiou  in  last  year  ? — I was.  Esq. 

909.  The  Committee  understand  that  you  have  been  in  Canada  since,  and  that  ' S 

you  took  out  with  you  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  and  the  evidence  annexed  to  6 Msreb. 
it,  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  intbrming  yourself  with  respect  to  all  the  details 

mentioned  ia  that  evidence,  during  the  course  of  the  last  winter? — 1 have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  verifying  many  of  the  facts  detailed  in  tliat  evidence,  and  1 have  had 
occasion,  nut  only  from  what  I have  seen  in  Lower  Canada,  but  in  tbe  adjoining 
parts  of  tbe  United  States,  to  be  conlirmed  in  my  opinion  of  the  ability  of  a poor 
seillei,  possessing  health  and  industry,  to  purchase  wild  lands,  pay  for  cliem  with 
fecility,  and  accumulate  propei  ty  in  tbe  course  of  a very  few  years. 

910.  Are  you  aware  that  the  part  of  the  subject  of  Emigration  upon  which  it 
is  perhaps  most  necessaiy  to  obtain  accurate  and  conclu.sive  information,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  progiessive  success  of  the  emigrant,  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  his  entire  capacity  or  probable  inability,  at  the  termination  of  .the  seventh 
year  of  bis  location,  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest,  redeemable  at  any  time  at  his 
own  option  by  a payment  of  the  principal  of  100/.  or  any  less  .sum  which  may 
have  been  advanced  to  him,  for  the  expenses  of  his  emigration?  — I am  per- 
fectly aware  that  some  doubts  are  entertained  upon  that  subject  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic ; but  I am  also  equally  aware  that  there  arc  no  doubts  whatever  enter- 
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IV.  B.  Ftltoii,  tained  upon  the  subject  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  practical  men  intimately 
Ksq.  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  province. 

' 9 u . If  an  emigrant,  being  an  able-bodied  man,  and  landing  with  a wife  and  tliree 

6 March,  children,  be  removed  from  the  place  of  hU  landing  to  the  place  of  his  location, 

’**7-  located  on  a lot  of  lOO  acres  of  average  good  laud,  provided  with  assistance  in 

building  a log-house,  furnished  with  necessary  implements,  placed  under  a qualified 
degree  of  superintendence,  and  rationed  for  a year  or  sixteen  months,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  be  would,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  the  time  of  bis  location, 
be  enabled  to  execute  tlie  terms  stated  in  the  last  query,  without  any  sort  of  diffi. 
culty  or  inconvenience  ?— To  judge  of  the  future  by  tlie  past  and  by  my  own  expe. 
rience,  I should  say  there  is  not  room  for  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  capability  of 
the  settler  not  only  to  pay  interest,  t(j  commence  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
but  of  his  being  able  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  pay  the  principal  in  the  course  of 
that  time,  if  bethinks  proper  to  do  so.  I have  sold  a great  deal  of  land  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada  to  Irish  and  English  settlers,  at  the  rate  of  from  three- 
quarters  of  a dollar  up  to  two  dollars  per  acre ; Uie  description  of  persons  to 
whom  I have  made  those  sales  was  perhaps  not  the  best  calculated  to  derive  the 

reatest  or  the  speedist  returns  from  the  land  purchased,  but,  notwithstanding, 
have  never  yet  experienced  any  difficulty  in  collecting  the  interest  of  tlie  capital 
from  those  men,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  year,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  1 have  received  part  of  the 
principal  in  payment ; it  is  true,  that  all  those  payments  huve  been  made  in  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  in  stock  or  grain,  but  tliey  were  equivalent  to  money  or  money's 
worth,  and  if  not  absolutely  paid  in  cash,  if  a reduction  be  made  of  about  20  per 
cent,  it  would  exhibit  what  would  be  actually  a cash  payment ; but  1 conceive  that 
none  of  the  settlers  to  whom  I have  sold  lands  commenced  tlieir  operations  under 
circumstances  30  favourable  to  them  as  those  predicated  upon  in  the  question  pro- 
posed ; in  the  majority  of  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  experience,  the  settlers 
who  commenced  their  operations  were  burthened  with  a debt,  in  many  cases 
amounting  to  twenty  pounds  a family,  and  they  have  not  only  been  able  to  make 
the  payments  of  interest  agreed  upon  with  me,  but  generally  to  dear  the  debt  which 
they  had  incurred,  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  years ; this  debt  had  been  incurred 
for  the  purchase  of  provision  and  implements  to  enable  them  to  commence  their 
operations.  I am  so  convinced  of  the  great  facility  wUicli  settlers  enjoying  the 
advantages  proposed  to  be  afibrded  to  them,  possess,  to  make  their  payments  in  tlie 
terms  prescribed,  that  I should  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  binding  myself  to  the 
extent  of  lo.ooof.  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  tlie  payment  of  the  first  year’s 
interest,  in  either  of  the  two  provinces,  provided  that  a proper  degree  of  judgment 
be  exhibited  in  the  location  of  the  settlers  on  the  laud. 

912.  In  the  cases  in  which  you  mentioned  yourself  to  have  sold  land,  bad  the 
settlers  any  capital  to  begin  with  tliemselves  ? — None  whatever;  in  tlie  majority  of 
cases  they  borrowed  provision  and  implements  from  the  neighbouring  storekeeper, 
to  enable  them  to  commence  tlieir  operations,  expecting  to  pay  the  amount  of 
those  advances  in  tlie  produce  of  their  industry,  in  the  shape  of  ashes  or  provi- 
sion, in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  yeare. 

913.  Was  the  laud  which  you  sold  to  them  wholly  uncleared? — Perfectly  in  a 
state  of  wilderness;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  even  on  a road. 

914.  You  mentioned  there  being  a debt  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  family  in 
several  cases ; is  that  the  twenty  pounds  upon  which  you  say  they  were  able  to 

pay  interest,  exclusive  of  the  interest  whicii  they,  owed  to  you  ? The  debt  of  •’o/ 

to  which  I alluded,  was  incurred  for  the  purcliase  of  provision  and  implementsi 
and  tiierefore  was  a debt  owing  to  a storekeeper,  or  a dealer  in  tliose  articles,  in 
which  I liave  no  concern  directly  or  indirectly,  and  upon  wliich  they  paid  him  interest 
till  the  principal  was  returned. 

915.  Can  you  then  slate  distinctly  to  the  Committee  what  was  the  amount  of 
interest  which  each  family  was  able  to  pay  and  actually  did  pay  alter  two  or  three 
years,  beginning  with  no  funds  whatever?— In  order  not  to  mislead  the  Committee 
as  to  Uie  exact  description  of  the  parlies  who  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  tliat  the  majority  of  them  bad  passed  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months  in  the  province,  working  as  labourers,  and  therefore  they  had  acquired 
some  experience  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  that  was  most  advantageous  for 
clearing  up  wastelands;  but  in  very  few  instances  had  they  any  accumulation  of 
capital,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow 
provision,  as  I before  stated,  to  enable  them  to  commence  tlieir  operations ; and 

tliat 
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that  advance  of  provision  and  tools  was  alwajs  made  to  them  on  the  faith  of  their 
previous  good  character,  obtained  durinj;  a residence  for  the  preceding  twelve  _ 
monilis  in  the  township,  and  upon  which  was  founded  tlie  assurance  of  theii-  inclina- 
tion as  well  as  ability  to  make  the  repayment.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  wliieh 
they  had  annually  to  pay,  1 should  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  paid  more 
than  the  interest  upon  the  twenty  pounds  and  llie  interest  upon  the  twenty-five 
pounds  purchase  of  land,  in  the  shape  of  an  instalment  to  the  storekeejjer ; I mean 
that  they  paid  not  only  the  interest  upon  the  ao  L but  upon  the  35/.  also,  and  gene- 
rally something  more  in  return  for  the  instaliiient. 

yi6.  Then  the  whole  amount  of  interest  that  they  paid  was  the  interest  upon  the 
sum  of  45/*  to  50/.  advanced  to  them  at  setting  out,  and  this  they  were  able  to  pay 
at  tlie  end  of  two  or  three  years  ? — That  has  been  the  case  in  the  most  unfavourable 
instances  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

gty.  Is  it  upon  those  grounds  that  you  calculate  the  ability  of  settlers  sent  out 
by  Government,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  to  commence  paying  interest  upon 
the  sum  of  100/.  similarly  advanced? — Not  solely  upon  those  grounds,  but  from 
what  I have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  where  men 
newly  arrived  in  die  province,  wiiliout  any  previous  character  to  entitle  them  to  an 
advance,  and  without  any  advance  or  loan,  have  purchased  land  at  the  same  rates, 
and  where,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  they  have  been  able  to  commence  a re- 
payment of  the  principal  or  of  the  capital.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Committee  to 
understand,  that  in  all  those  cases  those  operations  took  place  in  a partially  settled 
country,  whereas  the  settlers  established  under  the  patronage  of  Government  have 
been  sent  into  a wilderness.  Now,  although  the  laud  occupied  by  the  settlers  to 
whom  I first  alluded  was  itself  a wilderness,  yet,  relative  to  tlie  adjoining  country,  it 
was  more  favourably  circmiistaiiced  than  the  lands  wliich  must  necessarily  be  occu- 
pied by  any  emigration  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale  by  the  GovernmenL 

918.  For  what  reason  do  you  consider  tlie  emigrants  sent  out  by  Government  to 
be,  as  respects  re-payment,  in  a more  favourable  situation  than  those  to  whom  yon 
nave  alluded? — Because  I conceive  that  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  placed 
in  a body  will  give  a facility  to  all  their  operations,  which  an  individual,  even  settling 
in  a partially  settletl  country,  upon  a wild  lot,  does  not  enjoy ; and  that  one  year’s 
or  sixteen  monttis  provision  being  furnished  to  them  upon  the  spot  where  their 
labour  is  required,  is  iit  point  of  worth  equivalent  to  double  its  value,  to  the  setllcr 
establishing  himself  in  a partially  settled  country,  who  must  necessarily  lose  a great 
deal  of  lime,  not  only  in  seeking  liis  provision  if  lie  has  to  purchase  it,  but  most 
frequently  in  labouring  for  it  at  a distance  from  his  home. 

gig.  Miyht  not  those  two  advantages  be  united? — It  is  impossible ; the  Crown 
does  not  possess  land  wliicii  they  can  control  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  in  a 
jmrtially  settled  country. 

920.  Are  not  those  lands  wliich  have  formerly  been  granted,  subject  to  the  con- 
dition, that  they  shall  be  leased  out? — As  fur  as  respects  the  Lower  Province,  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  it,  lying  south  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  covering  a 
surface  of  about  3,000,000  of  acres,  is  completely  locked  up  from  application  to 
any  useful  purpose,  in  consequence  of  having  been  long  since  granted  to  persons  who 
have  not  peifonneil,  or  have  very  partially  performed,  the  settling  duties  required  of 
them  in  their  patents. 

921.  Are  you  so  satisfied  of  the  ability  of  the  emigrant  to  make  such  payment, 
that  if  individuals  were  prepared  to  advance  money  upon  such  security,  you  would 
feel  yourself  justified  in  recommending  tliem  to  do  it? — I have  already  replied  to 
the  substance  of  tiiat  question  in  on  answer  I previously  gave,  but  1 feel  myself 
perfectly  justified  in  saying,  that  I should  have  no  objection  whatever  to  recommenci 
an  investment  of  capital  to  any  extent  upon  so  secured  a transaction  ; and  1 think 
tlie  greater  the  scale  on  which  the  operation  is  conducted,  the  greater  probability  is 
there  of  success  attending  it. 

922.  Do  you  feci  so  certain  upon  that  point  as  to  be  prepared  to  recommend 
persons  in  England  to  advance  capital  in  that  manner,  taking  the  land  as  a security  ? 
^1  do  certainly,  for  this  reason,  if  the  emigration  be  conducted  upon  just  principles 
and  upon  a scale  sufiitiently  large,  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  location  of 
a large  body  of  men  in  a particular  district  is  a rise  in  the  value  of  tlse  land,  not 
only  which  they  occupy,  hut  which  surrounds  them  on  every  side;  now,  this  takes 
place  independent  ot  the  wish  even  of  the  settler  who  is  employed  u|)OU  the  land ; 
and  therctore,  eveu  olloffing  that  onc-lhird  of  the  settlers  fail  in  fuliiliing  their 
engagements,  yet  I am  persuaded  that  timt  disposable  third  will  always  sell,  in 
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B.FtUori,  periQjj  short  of  the  seven  or  nine  yeai’s,  for  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all 

, advances  made  on  account  of  it,  even  without  any  improvements  made  upon  it ; but 

March,  improvements  are  made  upon  the  land,  .tliey  will  ot  course  give  an  additional 

18-27.  ' value  to  it,  to  the  extent  of  those  improvements.  But  I wish  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  the  Committee,  that  I am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  mere  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  land,  which  will  then  becotne  a saleable  commodity,  will  of  itself  afford  them 
sufficient  assurance  of  their  capital  being  returned  to  them. 

923.  Supposing  these  terms  of  payment  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  the 
emigrant,  and  consented  to  by  him  under  his  signature  or  mark  attached  to  a printed 
agreement  embodying  those  terms,  do  you  consider  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  inducing  him  to  pay,  or  in  levying  the  amouut  of  such  payment  • — It  is  fair  to 
apprise  the  Committee,  that  the  claims  which  the  Government  have  upon  the 
subject  of  the  provinces  for  lands,  quit-rents  and  so  forth,  have  been  urged  with  so 
little  importunity  of  late  years,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a suspicion  on  the  part 
of  many  people,  that  it  is  impracticable  for  Government  to  collect  any  thing  from 
the  people;  now  I am  perfectly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  settlers  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  a matter  of  contract  between  them  and  the  Government,  ami  that 
in  consideration  of  their  being  carried  from  a given  place  and  put  down  on  a spot 
convenient  for  their  establishment,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  furnished  with  a certain 
quantity  of  provision  and  so  forth,  and  an  bundled  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of  that 
being  considered  as  an  advance  made  to  them,  and  of  course  assuming  the  shape 
of  a debt,  that  there  will  not  be  tlie  smallest  repugnance  to  their  acknowledging  it 
as  a debt,  and  engaging  to  pay  interest  upon  it;  I conceive  that  the  carriage  out, 
the  provision  furnished  them,  and  the  land  together,  should  be  taken  as  one  debt, 
that  there  should  be  no  distinction,  the  whole  of  the  debt  should  be  considered  as 
a debt  due  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  in  that  view  there  would  be  no  repugnance 
to  the  payment  of  interest,  because  it  is  a usual  transaction  in  that  country,  and 
although  those  people  should  leave  Europe  under  other  impressions,  still  on  their 
arrival  in  the  province  tliey  will  find  that  those  transactions  are  so  common  that 
tliey  will  lose  any  disrelish  they  might  have  to  them  previous  to  their  embarkation; 
the  phTase  roit  or  quii-retit  may  judicially  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  transaction,  for 
though  it  is  in  itself  unimportant,  yet  it  carries  with  it  an  impression  rather  at 
variance  with  the  easy  collection  of  this  debt, 

924.  You  are  aware  that  lately  regulations  have  been  made  by  Governmeni  in 
which  the  principle  of  quit-rent  has  been  adopted  as  the  principle  of  the  sale  of 
land,  very  much  upon  the  principle  tiiat  is  proposed  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
these  settlers,  the  arrangement  being,  that  in  the  wilderness  land  the  settler  should 
iiave  seven  years  free,  and  then  be  required  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest  upon  the 
calculated  value  of  the  land  as  wild  land,  at  the  time  of  his  settlement;  in  that 
case  of  coui-se  he  is  not  called  upon  to  pay  live  per  cent  interest  upon  any  thing 
except  upon  die  mere  value  of  the  land,  because,  by  the  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ment, he  is  prepared  with  capital  to  do  justice  to  that  land  ; having  stated  that 
as  the  law  at  present  in  Lower  Canada,  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you 
think  it  will  be  impracticable  to  collect  a quit-rent  upon  that  principle  ■ — Quite  the 
reverse;  the  very  circumstance  of  making  these  quit-rents  redeemable,  alters  their 
character  altogether,  they  are  no  longer  considered  as  quit-rents,  they  are  in  fact 
interest  for  the  purchase-money  of  the  land.  There  is  another  point  that  should  he 
considered  by  the  Committee,  that  is,  tliat  it  is  judicious  to  make  the  settler  upon  the 
land  feel  that  he  purchases  the  land,  and  gives  something  for  it;  fori  have  had 
occasion,  from  many  years  experience,  to  find  out,  that  an  European  u|)on  his 
arrival  in  the  country,  is  very  much  in  the  habit  of  slighting  any  thing  that  he 
acquires  easily;  and  if  a lot  of  good  land  be  offered  to  him  for  nothing,  the  proba- 
bility is,  be  will  purchase  the  adjoining  lot,  though  not  of  a superior  quality,  sup- 
posing there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  price  attached  to  itj  and  I therefore  am 
ot  opinion  that  in  all  cases  the  Government  should  insist  upon  receiving  for  its  land 
sometlung  equivalent  to  its  actual  worth  in  the  market. 

925.  Had  you  an  opportunity,  when  in  Canada,  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of 
many  persons  there,  who  were  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  upon 
which  you  have  been  exauiined  to-day,  and  who  were  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  given  by  colonial  witnesses  before  tlie  Emigration  Committee  of  last  year? 
— I aj)[»rdieud  that,  in  the  absence  of  facts  and  experience,  the  opinions  of  the 
most  respectable  people  in  Lower  Canada  are  yet  afloat  as  to  this  subject;  my 
opinion  is  founded  upon  my  own  observation,  an  observation  which  very  few  of 
tlie  resptetale  part  of  tlie  community  in  Lower  Cauaila  have  an  opportunity  of 

enjoying 
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enjoying,  not  being  resident,  nor  iu  Uie  habit  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  IV.  B.  FcUon. 

province. 

t)26-  Is  not  the  general  success  ot  an  eniigraiU  under  those  circumstances  a fact  

quite  notorious  in  Lower  Canada? — It  is  perteclly  well  known;  there  is  a general  ® March, 

impression  prevalent  in  Ixiwer  Canada,  that  the  majority  of  those  settlers  will 
go  over  to  the  Slates;  but  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  tlie  province  are  aware  that  that  consequence  will  not  follow  from  tlie  establish- 
ment of  those  settlers  upon  good  land,  and  with  the  assistance  that  is  proposed  to 
be  given  to  them;  the  general  impression  is,  that  they  will  go  over  to  the  States, 
where  they  can  get  so  much  higher  wages  than  they  can  expect,  after  their  twelve 
or  fifteen  months  probation  in  the  provbce  have  expired;  but  this  impression  is 
founded  upon  no  facts,  it  is  founded  upon  assumptions  which  have  yet  to  be 
verified. 


527.  Do  yon  think  that  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  part  of  it  cleared,  having  a 
log-liouse  built  upon  it,  and  roads  made  to  it,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a new 
population,  would  be  ample  security  for  such  interest,  and  ultimately  for  tlie  prin- 
cipal?— I have  already  given  a decided  opinion  in  favour  of  that. 

928.  Do  you  think  the  security  so  good  that  money  could  be  raised  either  in 
Canada  or  in  the  United  States  upon  such  a security  offered?^ — No  money  could 
be  raised  in  Canada,  because  there  is  no  capital  there  disposable ; as  to  the  United 
States,  I have  no  doubt  that  under  certain  circumstances  money  could  be  raised 
upon  that  security,  provided  the  faith  of  the  British  Government  were  pledged  for 
the  due  execution  of  all  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

929.  When  you  say  it  could  be  raised  under  certain  circumstances,  do  you  mean 
that  to  apply  to  the  faith  of  the  Government  being  pledged,  or  to  any  thing  else  ? — 
The  faith  of  the  Government  being  pledged  to  the  extent  as  to  which  emigration  is  to 
be  carried,  and  to  the  judgment  which  should  be  exercised  in  its  direction,  for  those 
are  circumstances  which  the  capitalist  would  take  into  considurallou  previous  to 
advancing  his  money. 

930.  Tliose  are  circumstances  however  which  you  must  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration, when  you  say  that  you  could  recommend  persons  in  England  to  lend 
money  upon  the  faith  of  that  security? — I assume  those  circumstances;  I assume 
that  the  Government  will  be  governed  by  a sound  judgment  in  the  direction  of  this 
emigration,  and  that  it  will  be  continuous  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  years. 

931.  What  are  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  yon  assume  us  necessary  to 
warrant  a capitalist  in  advancing  his  money  ?— I assume  that  the  Gyvemmenl  shall 
carry  on  the  emigration  to  a given  extent  or  for  a given  number  of  years,  sufficient 
to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  district  intended  to  be  occupied  with  settlers,  as 
far  as  the  quality  of  the  soil  will  permit  their  location.  By  a given  district,  I assume 
such  a portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country  as,  being  in  communication  with  water 
carriage,  shall  enable  the  settlers  at  some  future  time  to  carry  their  surplus  produce 
to  one  of  the  great  markets  of  the  province,  and  of  sufficient  extent  to  justify  the 
provincial  legislatures  in  affording  them  the  protection  which  every  other  district  or 
county  enjoys ; i mean  that  they  shall  be  settled  in  so  great  masses,  as  to  enable 
them  at  some  future  period  to  have  the  power  of  making  their  own  roa<l  la^vs  and 
other  intenml  regulations,  according  to  the  mode  which  is  followed  in  other  parts 
of  the  province ; that  may  generally  include  a surface  of  ten  or  twelve  townships, 
each  township  being  ei^ht  or  nine  miles  square,  the  whole  containing  about  three 
thousand  lots,  upon  which  about  six  thousand  families  may  be  located ; as  I con- 
ceive that,  under  those  circumstances,  a population  so  established  will  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  flourish  witliout  extrinsic  aid,  and  possess  the  power  of  taking  their 
produce  to  market,  so  as  to  meet  competitors  on  equal  terms.  The  next  item  in 
the  terms  is,  the  judicious  selection  of  tliis  district  tor  establishment,  for  it  is  but  fair 
to  let  the  Committee  understand  that  there  are  parts  of  the  province  .which  may 
be  established  with  advantage  to  the  country  at  large,  without  being  so  benefici^ 
either  to  the  settler,  or  to  the  person  who  i.s  to  expect  repayment  of  his  capital  by 
the  exertions  of  the  settler;  there  are  many  parts,  for  example,  of  the  Upper 
Province,  where  the  wet  or  swampy  lands  cover  a superficies  e<[ual  to  four  or  five 
townships  together ; now  in  tliose  situations,  although  the  land  will,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a certain  capital  and  in  a certain  number  of  years,  become  exceedingly 
fruitful  and  vuluuble,  yet  the  certain  and  absolute  return  will  neither  be  so  speedy 
nor  so  great  as  to  justify  the  advance  of  capital  as  a mere  pecuniary  speculation 
upon  its  iinprovcinent 

93'i-  You  are  understood  to  say,  that  it  is  your  opinion  Uiat  loo  acres,  In 
55®'  P 3 order 
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rr.  B.  FtlioH,  order  to  be  accepted  as  a sufficient  security  by  an  American  lending  the  sum  of 

Jisq-  money  required  upon  it,  must  possess  these  two  qualifications,  it  must  ha\-e  a water 

''  ' communication  to  a market,  and  it  must  be  situatetl  within  a population  of  a pivea 

6 March,  density? — Those  two  qualities  will  make  tbe  estate  suflioietUly  valuable  to  justify 

* any  man’s  advance  of  capital  upon  it;  but  as  far  as  an  American  is  concerned,  1 con- 

ceive that  the  spirit  of  my  first  answer,  properly  interpreted,  means  to  say,  that 
you  shall  also  make  him  secure  that  tlib  properly  shall  be  available  at  any  future 
time. 

933.  Then  what  additional  qualification  would  be  required  to  make  tliis  a auf- 
ficient  security  for  a loan  of  money  by  an  American  or  any  other  foreigner? — The 
difficulty  with  respect  to  a foreigner  is,  that  you  can  give  liim  no  security  tlmt  the 
property  shall  be  available  in  case  of  hostilities. 

934.  Would  a citizen  of  the  United  States  require  security  as  an  alien ; that  is, 
would  he  require  security  for  the  repayment,  or  would  he  require  security  that  be 
should  be  able  to  put  tbe  laws  in  force  for  the  recovery  of  hb  debt  ? — He  would 
require  both. 

935.  If  an  emigrant  settler  now  doing  well  in  Canada,  were  to  be  asked  his 
opinion  upon  llie  two  following  points,  viz.  First,  Whether  be  would  recommend 
an  Irish  pauper  without  employ  and  without  hopes  of  employ,  now  residing 
wretchedly  in  Ireland,  with  a wife  and  three  children,  to  come  over  to  Canada  and 
be  planted  upon  one  hundred  acres,  and  to  make  himself  liable  to  the  payment  of 
such  interest,  commencing  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  such  payment  to  be 
made  in  kind,  if  money  be  not  forthcoming,  the  emigrant  not  having  the  fee-simple 
of  such  property  until  the  debt  of  his  emigration  was  discharged ; or.  Secondly, 
Whether  he  would  recommend  him  on  the  contrary,  in  case  of  free  conveyance 
being  afforded  to  biro,  to  land  without  any  capital  being  lent  to  him,  and  con- 
sequently without  any  pledge  of  repayment,  and  to  trust  for  empluymeut  to  such 
demand  for  his  labour  as  might  exist  at  the  time  of  his  landing ; — in  the  event  of 
lliesc  two  questions  being  put  to  the  prosperous  settler  now  in  Canada,  clearly  com- 
prehending tlieir  import,  do  you  suppose  that  he  would  recommend  the  acceptance  of 
such  assistaucc,  involving  such  ultimate  payment  by  interest  redeemable  at  will,  or 
the  contrary  proposition  ? — 1 am  quite  certain,  from  my  experience  and  observation, 
that  in  all  cases  the  recommendation  would  be  given  to  prefer  the  assistance  of 
Government,  supposing  tbe  parly  circumstanced  precisely  as  is  stated  in  the  question; 
for  if  tliere  be  a slight  variation,  it  will  perhaps  occasion  a very  great  diversity  of 
opinion;  if,  for  example,  a man  at  this  moment  in  otter  distress  in  Ireland,  is  master 
of  a certain  art  or  profession,  which  is  known  to  yieltl  high  wages  in  Canada,  hb 
friends,  unacquaint^  with  the  circumstances  of  Uie  country,  would  prefer  recom- 
mending bini  to  place  himself  at  tbe  spot  where  his  labour  could  be  so  beneficially 
employed,  in  preference  to  binding  himself  to  perform  any  certain  duties  for  the 
sake  of  too  acres  of  land,  because  there  are  few  artificers  in  active  employment  in 
either  of  tlie  provinces  who  do  not  acquire  the  means  of  purchasing  land  in  a 
situation  which  is  more  agreeable  to  them  than  that  which  would  probably  fie 
afforded  by  Government  for  locations,  by  the  accumulation  of  his  wages  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  years. 

936.  The  Committee  are  then  to  infer  from  your  answer,  that  in  the  case  of 
purely  agricultural  settlers,  not  capable  of  follow  ing  any  pursuit  otlier  than  agri- 
culture, that  recommendation  would  be  given ; but  in  the  case  of  a superior  class 
of  settlers,  who  are  capable  of  undertaking  other  trades  or  pursuits,  it  niicrht  be 
doubtful? — 1 am  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  agricultural  settlers,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  much  better  circumstanced  than  the  parties  described  in  the  question, 
the  recommendation  would  be  to  take  the  Government  assistance.  At  this  moment 
I have  remittances  from  nine  families  of  Irish  settlers,  to  convey  to  their  friends 
in  Ireland  ; but  I have  a request  at  the  same  time  from  those  families,  in  the  event 
of  Government  sending  out  settlers  on  any  terms  whatever,  to  retain  tlie  money  for 
the  benefit  of  tbe  remitters,  and  to  use  my  influence  to  have  those  people  embarked 
under  tbe  protection  of  Government.  The  persons  making  those  remittances  are 
men  who  commenced,  from  four  to  seven  years  since,  with  absolutely  noiliing  but 
tlieir  clothing  and  habits  of  labour,  and  who  now  remit  15/.  each  for  the  con- 
veyance of  relatives  in  Ireland,  none  of  whom  ai'e  stated  by  diem  to  be  in  distress; 
therefore,  I consider  that  a superior  class  of  persons  to  those  described  in  the 
question  would  in  all  cases  be  advised  to  accept  tbe  assistance  of  Government, 
stoirded  them  in  the  manner  proposed. 

937,  The  exception,  then,  that  you  wish  to  make,  rather  applies  to  the  case  of 

artisans? 
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artisans?— To  the  case  of  artisans  alone,  and  those  being  perfect  io  their  respective  W.  fi.  FtUon, 

**^0^8  Might  it  not  be  easily  arranged,  in  a system  of  emigration,  that  any  artisan  > 
so  emigrating  wiliiout  any  coftital,  might  repay  the  expense  of  his  passage  by  some  6 March, 
arraoiiement  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  binding  himself  apprentice  for  a certain  time  ? 1827. 

apprehend  that  will  only  burthen  the  agents  with  unnecessary  details  in  the 
conduct  of  the  operation ; we  find  no  practical  difSciiUy  from  want  of  artisans  in  Uie 
country. 

939.  Supposing  that  under  the  most  successful  plan  you  can  suggest  for  emigration, 

6 000  families  were  sent  by  tlie  Government  to  a particular  district,  such  as  you  have 
described  in  Canada  for  location,  and  located  there,  at  what  expense  do  you  calculate 
that  the  interest  of  the  money  upon  the  loans  proposed  to  be  made  to  them  might  be 
collected ; and  in  the  event  of  the  payment  being  made  in  kind,  what  arrangements 
could  be  devised  for  tlie  collection  of  such  payment? — I am  afraid  that  any  opinion 
I should  give  the  Committee  upon  that  subject,  not  being  grounded  on  experience, 
would  be  little  satisfactory ; I do  not  profe^  myself  competent  even  to  judge  of  the 
difficulties  that  >vill  arise  hereafter,  but  1 apprehend  that  they  will  not  be  great ; and 
judging  from  the  expense  attending  the  collection  of  the  seigneural  dues  in  Lower 
Canada,  I should  conceive  tliey  would  not  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  upon  the  gross 
sum.  The  Committee  must  understand  that  all  wages  of  labour  in  those  provinces, 
are  high,  and  that  a merchant  even,  in  acting  as  a commission  merchant,  takes  in 
the  Canadas  five  per  cent  for  performing  what  in  other  countries  is  done  for  two  and 
i half.  Therefore,  if  tlie  collection  of  a territorial  revenue  in  any  country  in  Europe 
.•an  be  made  for  seven  and  a half  per  cent,  it  will  certainly  require  twice  as  much  in 
Canada. 

940.  In  the  case  that  is  supposed,  namely,  that  you  have  a collection  to  make, 
from  six  thousand  separate  families,  of  a sum  of  1,800 1.  per  annum,  at  what  expense 
do  you  consider  that  that  sum  might  be  regularly  collected  ? — I have  no  experience 
10  direct  me,  except  that  which  I derive  from  the  collection  of  seigneural  dues  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  result  of  that  I have  already  mentioned ; any  other  opinion 
will  be  perfectly  gratuitous,  having  no  certain  data  to  go  upon. 

941.  Are  the  seigneural  dues  in  L.o,ver  Canada  collected  chiefly  in  kind?— 

About  two  thirds  arc  collected  in  kind,  the  rest  in  money. 

942.  Are  they  collected  in  kind  although  stipulated  for  in  money,  or  are  they 
stipulated  for  in  kind  ? — They  are  stipulated  for  in  kind  and  in  money. 

943.  Is  it  common  to  receive  in  kind  compensation  for  those  which  are  stipulated 
for  in  money? — Never;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  the  practice  to  receive 
money  in  lieu  of  the  payment  in  kind. 

944.  With  a deduction  of  a per  centage? — Without  any  deduction  to  the 
tenant. 

945.  Are  not  the  great  bulk  of  lands  in  Lower  Canada  so  held  ? — The  great  bulk 
of  the  cultivated  land  in  Lower  Canada  is  held  in  seigneurie. 

946.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  propoition  of  expense  which  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  those  seigneural  dues,  for  the  collection  of  tliem  ? — Not  with 
accuracy  5 it  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  tlie  fertility  of  the  seigneurie  in  which 
the  collection  is  made;  in  a rich  seigneurie  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
collection,  in  a poor  one  there  is  a great  deal,  and  therefore  the  expense  is  con- 
siderably increased. 

947.  In  the  case  of  an  emigration  upon  an  extended  scale,  in  which  a large 
district  were  colonized  at  once,  Uie  communications  carried  on  tiirough  that  district, 
and  the  settlers  placed  at  a reasonable  distance  from  each  other,  do  you  not  imagine 
that  the  expense  of  such  a collection  would  be  much  less  than  it  would  be  with 
respect  to  a more  desultory  and  scattered  emigration  ? — Unquestionably  it  would. 

948.  How  would  you  estimate  the  difficulties  of  collection  in  the  case  just  put,  as 
compared  witli  the  old  settled  seigneuries  in  Lower  Canada?— I think  tlie  difficulty 
of  collection  would  be  less,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  proposed  tliat  the  interest 
should  be  made  payable  in  produce,  and  delerminable  whenever  tlie  individual 
thinks  proper  to  [my  the  principal;  now  this  holds  out  so  flattering  a prospect  of 
becoming  perfectly  an  absolute  master  of  his  property,  that  it  is  a moral  stimulus  to 
keep  the  tenant  attentive  to  his  annual  payments. 

949*  Are  there  at  present  in  Upper  Canada  any  considerable  number  of  settlers 
holding  their  lands  upon  that  principle? — I apprehend  not;  I am  not  much 
acquainted  with  Upper  Canada,  but  1 apprehend  there  are  very  few  ianda  held  on 
the  payment  of  rent  whatever. 

550-  P 4 950.  Wlien 
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ly.  B.  Ftlion,  950.  When  you  say  there  are  very  few  lands  held  on  tlie  payment  of  rent,  do 
Esq.  you  mean  to  say  that  tliere  are  few  laiuls  held  upon  the  settler  havinji  fjiven  his 

' bond  for  the  payment  of  the  principal? — The  majority  of  the  lands  that  have 

6 Marcli,  been  purchased  or  acquired  by  purchuae  in  Upper  Canada  are  held  liable  to  die 

»B«7*  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest,  but  the  bond  is  not  given  by  die  purchaser; 

on  tile  contrary,  the  original  proprietor  retains  the  title  to  the  land,  giving  a bond 
to  the  purchaser  to  furnish  him  witli  a deed  whenever  die  purchase-money  be 
totally  paid  up. 

951.  That  agreement  is  founded  upon  the  .system  of  the  purchaser  paying  interest 
until  he  redeems  the  principal ; do  you  know  whether  that  interest  is  generally 
regularly  paid  r — I have  not  sufficient  persona)  acquaintance  with  the  U (iper  Froviuee 
to  answer  the  question  with  the  precision  I ought  to  do;  but  in  the  Lower  Province 
I can  answer  for  it  being  so. 

952.  In  answer  to  a former  question,  you  said  that  the  general  opinion  in  Canada 
was,  that  after  sixteen  months  probation,  as  you  termed  it,  the  demand  in  the 
United  States  would  carry  the  settlers  there ; what  is  the  nature  of  the  demand  you 
there  alluded  to  r — I state  the  opinion  as  existing,  1 do  not  pretend  to  give  reasons 
for  it. 

953-  What  is  the  nature  of  the  demand  that  you  alluded  tor — Employment  in 
working  the  canals  and  other  great  public  works. 

954.  Although  labourers  from  England  and  Ireland  may  from  time  to  time  find 
advantageous  employment  immediately  upon  landing  in  die  Canadas  without  money 
or  capital,  and  ultimately  become  prosperous  settlers,  must  not  that  employment 
depend  upon  the  demand  existing  at  the  moment  for  the  services  of  such  labourers; 
and  if  the  supply  of  labour  were  too  great,  would  not  that  employment  be  out  of  the 
question  ? — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  great 
difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  a very  extensive  voluntary  emigration ; by  ex- 
tensive voluntary  emigration  I mean  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  souls  per  annum ; 
we  know  that  the  ordinary  emigration,  which  has  usually  amounted  to  ten  thousand  • 
souls,  has  found  very  little  difficulty  in  placing  itself,  whether  in  the  Canadas  or  in 
the  Unite<]  States  is  a matter  of  indifference,  but  it  has  found  very  little  difficulty  tti 
placing  itself.  Latterly,  it  is  true  that  on  their  first  landing  some  little  inconvenience 
has  been  experienced  at  Quebec,  from  the  sick  and  destitute  who  formed  a part 
of  the  emigration,  and  inconvenience  has  also  been  experienced  during  Uic  winter 
season  from  a large  portion  of  those  who  have  found  employment  during  the  summer 
being  thrown  out  of  work;  but  as  both  tliose  evils  are  neo'ssarily  limited,  one 
by  the  densand  during  summer,  which  can  only  employ  a certain  number  of  men  at 
Quebec,  and  consequently  can  only  leave  that  number  of  men  to  he  thrown  out  of 
employment  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  the  other,  although  not  limited, 
yet  relieved  by  the  arrangements  made  under  public  authority  for  the  reception 
of  tlie  sick  in  the  Emigrant  Hospital  at  Quebec,  I do  not  conceive  that  any 
inconvenience  will  be  felt  by  the  continuance  of  an  emigration  not  exceeding  tlie 
ordinary  average  of  the  last  five  or  six  years;  but  if,  as  I before  said,  it  were 
increased  indefinitely  wiiiiout  public  assistance,  then  unquestionably  there  would, 
for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  be  great  distress;  but  I firmly  believe  that  if  fifty 
thousand  souls  could  be  continuously  introduced  annually,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  they  would  contrive  to  place  themselves  either  in  the  provinces  or  in  the 
adjoining  United  States,  but  always  with  some  distress  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  and  it  would  be  a dangerous  experiment  to  try,  without  some  preparatory 
measures  of  relief. 

955.  Do  you  think  the  distress  would  cease  after  the  first  three  or  four  years? — 
I have  no  doubt  it  would,  because  we  found,  when  10,000  arrived,  fur  the  first  two 
or  three  years  great  distre^ ; but  those  10,000  have  scattered  themselves  over  the 
province  and  over  the  United  States,  and  they  furnish  places  of  refuge,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  to  tlie  in-coming  population;  at  the  same  lime  I am  firmly  persuaded 
that  very  great  distress  would  be  found  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  perhaps 
80  much  so  as  hardly  to  justify  the  direction  of  so  great  an  emigrant  [jopula- 
tion  to  any  given  province,  without  taking  some  preparatory  steps  for  tlieir 
reception. 

956.  Have  not  the  Government  works  that  are  going  on  in  Quebec  and  other 
parts  of  the  province  of  Canada,  operated  as  a great  temporary  relief  to  the 
emigrants,  by  giving  them  employment? — It  has  unquestionably  had  that  effect: 
but  the  employment  at  Quebec  being  only  during  Uie  summer,  has  i>crhii[>s 
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contributed  to  increase  the  number  vho  were  left  destitute  on  tlie  approach  of 

winter.  11.  . _ 

OC7  With  how  sniull  a sum  would  an  enugrant  coming  out  to  Quebec  be 
enabled  to  settle  himself,  without  being  subject  to  that  great  distress  you  have 
described  ? — If  1 to  take  this  question  in  combination  with  the  previous  ques- 

tions, and  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  settlers  tliat  come  out  is  to  be  unlimited, 

I should  say  be  will  require  a ve^  large  sum  to  place  himself  advantageously, 
certainly  15A  a bead  for  each  of  bis  family;  but  if  the  number  of  settlers  is  to  be 
limited  to  Uie  annual  average  of  the  last  few  years,  then  as  his  labour  will  be  in 
demand,  he  requires  a very  small  advance  to  gaiu  his  breed  and  subsistence  ; but  to 
establish  himself  as  a farmer,  he  requires  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

058.  Docs  he  require  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a head  ? — Certainly  not ; 
the’  terms  of  the  proposition  assume  that  he  gains  full  employment  as  a labouring 
man  during  the  progress  of  his  establishment. 

959.  The  question  contemplates  a man  arriving  at  Quebec  and  not  looking  to 
obtaining  employment;  what  is  the  smallest  sum  with  which  he  could  estaUisb 
himself  advantageously? — ^To  state  the  precise  sum  whicb  would  enable  a settler 
to  establish  himself  according  to  the  question  proposed,  would  deceive  the  Com- 
mittee, because  the  facility  of  establishing  himself  in  this  manner  will  necessarily 
be  governed  by  the  number  of  settlers  arriving  at  the  same  time;  and  therefore  the 
question  applied  to  a single  settler,  supposing  only  one  settler  arrives  in  a year, 
would  be  answered  in  a very  difierent  way  to  what  it  would  be  if  60,000  settlers 
arrived  in  a year. 

960.  Supposing  that  reasonable  number  to  arrive  which  you  ihiuk  could  be  so 
settled  without  material  inconvenience? — I have  already  stated,  Uiat  supposing  the 
ordinary  annual  average  to  arrive,  that  is  about  10,000  souls,  no  money  is  required 
for  a man  who  can  get  into  employment  during  the  summer. 

961.  The  question  is  with  respect  to  a man  not  lookiog  to  get  employment  there, 
but  supposing  Inm  to  be  landed  at  Quebec,  what  would  be  the  expense  at  which 
that  man  could  locale  himself  upon  his  land  and  put  himself  into  an  advantageous 
situation  r — Making  allowance  for  the  varying  circumstances  to  which  settlers  are 
exposed,  I conceive  that  a man,  with  a family  consisting  of  a wife  and  two  children, 
can  place  liimself  very  advantageously  in  any  part  of  tlie  provinces  for  50/. ; if 
he  does  it  for  less,  I mean  if  he  does  it  with  the  possession  of  less  money,  he 
will  still  have  to  borrow  or  to  get  an  advance  in  some  shape  to  make  up  that 
amount ; or  if  he  does  not  get  that  advance,  he  will  still  have  to  devote  a certain 
number  of  days  labour  in  each  week  for  tlie  acquisition  of  provisions  and  toob, 
that  cost  him  a hundred  per  cent  more,  gained  in  that  way,  than  they  would  other- 
wise cost. 

962.  Do  you  mean  when  he  is  upon  the  spot? — When  he  is  upon  the  spot,  and 
in  a partially  settled  country ; this  1 conceive  to  be  the  average  expense  under  the 
average  of  circumstances. 

963.  You  state  that  a person  arriving  there  without  any  money  at  all,  by  getting 
work  on  the  canals  that  were  going  on  in  the  United  States,  afterwards  found  the 
means  of  settling  himself? — Tijai  is  very  frequently  the  case. 

964.  You  are  understood  to  state  that  emigrants  have  arrived  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  in  consequence  of  a canal  that  was  cutting  in  the  United 
States,  a number  of  those  persons  worked  upon  that  canal  till  they  got  a sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  settle  tliemselves  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  Canadas  ?— 
It  has  very  frequently  occurred  that  settlers  have  collected  sufficient  capital  to 
commence  their  operations,  by  the  wages  gained  during  one  summer’s  good  work  on 
ffiose  canals;  but  it  does  not  follow  tliat  their  establishment  was  perfect,  tliey  were 
obliged  to  work  out  the  next  summer,  and  the  next  summer  after  that,  to  place 
tlieir  femilies  in  as  independent  a situation  as  tliey  would  be  in  if  they  had  been 
furnished  with  twelve  months  provision  in  the  outset. 

965-  If  the  English  Government  should  carry  on  any  similar  work  in  the  Canadas, 
of  course  a considerable  number  of  emigrants  may  also  dispose  of  themselves  by 
the  wages  of  labour  which  they  may  obtain  on  such  works? — Unquestionably  they 
miglit,  and  to  much  greater  advantage  tlian  by  gaining  an  equal  sum  of  money  in 
the  United  States,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  habits  of  life  acquired  in  the 
United  States  are  not  favourable  to  accumulation  of  money ; a man  who  passes  the 
wliole  summer  at  work  upon  the  canals  in  the  United  States  learns  to  live  as  an 
American,  and  he  expends  as  much  subsistence  in  the  course  of  a week,  in  the 
Q support 
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support  of  himself  individually,  as  n ould  support  the  whole  of  his  family ; whereas 
if  he  never  removes  out  of  the  Canadas  into  the  United  States,  he  retains  the  habits 
of  frugality  that  he  carries  with  him  from  Europe,  and  instead  of  eating  three  flesh 
meals  a-day,  accompanied  with  tea  and  cream,  and  so  on,  he  will  be  satisfled  with  a 
small  quantity  of  meat  and  other  inferior  food  sufiiciently  nourishing  and  wholesome 
for  his  purpose,  but  unaccompanied  with  the  expensive  comforts  of  an  American 
meal ; he  will  therefore  be  richer  by  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
than  he  would  be  if  he  had  gone  to  the  United  States. 

966.  Are  you  aware  that  a considerable  work  is  going  on  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  Canadas? — I understand  the  Welland  Canal  is  going  on 
there  ; I am  not  personally  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country. 

967.  If  the  Welland  Canal  is  carried  on,  will  not  there  be  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  work  for  emigrants  to  avail  themselves  of  for  the  purpose  of  working  on  it 
during  tlie  summer,  and  to  enable  them  to  locate  themselves  in  the  winter,  either 
immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  or  further  in  the  interior  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it. 

968.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  knowledge  tlie  amount  of  the  sums  which 
have  been  extracted  in  the  form  of  charity  from  the  resident  iubabilants  of  Upjjer 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  have  been  applied  to  the  relief  of  those  unfortunate  persons 
who,  having  left  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  without  capital  or  means  of  supporting 
or  assisting  themselves,  have  landed  in  the  Canadas,  in  the  expectation  of  flnding 
employment  there,  and  who  finding  no  demand  for  their  labour  have  conscquentlv, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  been  exposed  to  a severe  degree  of  misery  and  destitu- 
tion?— My  answer  will  not  apply  to  Upper  Canada,  I have  no  knowledge  of  it 
there ; as  to  Lower  Canada,  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal  have  been  c^led  upon,  for  every  year  since  1822,  and  have  made 
large  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  emigrant  population ; those  contributions, 

I telieve,  exceeded  800/.  a j’ear  for  each  city;  but,  in  addition  to  them^  the 
Assembly  of  the  province  have  annually  granted  a sum  of  money,  for  they  have 
always  been  alive  to  the  call  of  humanity,  for  the  support  of  an  Emigrant  Hospital 
at  Quebec.  In  the  year  1823,  they  granted  750/.,  in  1824,  600/.,  in  1825,  700/., 
in  1826,  950/.;  and  I believe  that  those  sums  have  been  found  adequate  to  the 
support  of  the  sick  and  infirm  landing  at  Quebec,  because  I observe  by  the  returns 
of  the  magistrates  superiniendtnig  that  Euiigrairt  Hospital,  that  only  230  persons 
were  admitted  in  the  course  of  one  year,  and  I conceive  d)e  average  of  the  whole 
four  years  not  to  have  exceeded  250  persons  admitted  annually.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  at  home,  on  the  first  appearance  of  this  gi-eat  migration,  at  the  suggestion 
I believe  of  Lord  DalUousie,  gave  i,oooL  for  the  relief  of  those  emigrants.  Now, 
the  distress  which  has  been  experienced  in  those  towns  has  resulted  from  the  intro- 
duction of  about  10,000  souls  annually,  and  the  relief  required  would  not  have 
amounted  to  more  than  3000/.  annually,  in  the  Lower  Province  5 but  if  tlie  emigra- 
tion were  increased,  the  distress  for  some  years  would  certainly  bear  a much  greater 
proportion  to  the  absolute  number  introduced  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  when  the 
number  has  been  limited  to  10,000 ; for  example,  if  15,000  poor  emigrants  were 
thrown  upon  the  Lower  Canadas,  of  a description  perfectly  similar  to  those  who 
have  been  hitherto  introduced,  I conceive  that,  instead  of  3,000/.  sufficing  to  relieve 
their  wants  and  distresses,  it  would  require  6 or  7,000/.  and  perhaps  in  a greater 
proportion,  as  it  increased,  for  some  years. 

9C9.  Do  you  not  imagine,  if  an  extensive  emigration  were  to  be  carried  on 
upon  the  principle  of  planting,  that  in  a very  few  years  an  almost  indefinite  supply 
of  that  class  of  emigrants  might  be  received  and  absorbed  ? — I have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  means  of  providing  for  the  casual  emigration  hereafter,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  establishment  of  their  Iriends  by  the  aid  of  Government,  would  be 
infinitely  increased.  If  any  distress  were  to  be  felt  by  the  introduction  of  a larger 
population  not  under  the  protection  of  Government,  who  I take  for  granted  will  go 
out  in  the  same  seasons  when  tlie  emigration  supported  by  Government  takes 
place,  provided  vessels  can  be  found  to  convey  them,  I have  no  doubt  that  that 
distress  tvould  be  met  by  the  legislature  of  the  province  with  perfect  readiue^,  and 
that  it  might  be  compensated  to  them  by  the  admission  of  a certain  quantity  or  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  grain  of  the  Lower  Province  into  Great  Britain  free  of  duties. 
To  explain  myself,  I mean  to  say  that  1 have  no  doubt  that  the  legislature  of 
Lower  Canada  would  take  upon  themselves  to  relieve  all  the  distressed  objects 
that  may  arrive  in  the  province,  in  consideration  of  this  boon  being  aflbrtlcd  to 
them ; and  that  this  boon  need  not  be  of  great  magnitude,  it  would  be  very  easy 

to 
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to  show.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  free  admission  of  ioo,ooo  quarters  a year,  for  If'.  JJ.  Felton, 
ten  years,  would  induce  that  legislature,  if  it  were  made  conditional,  to  undertake  to 

relieve  the  individual  public  and  HU  Majesty’s  Government  from  all  expense  which  

may  arise  from  sickness  or  distress  attending  the  introduction  of  any  iiuml)er  of  ® March, 
emigrants  in  the  province;  I mean  in  addition  to  those  that  are  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  public  expense,  because  I assume  always,  ttiat,  send  out  whatever  number  you 
may  at  the  public  expense,  there  still  will  be  a certain  voluntary  emigration,  in 
addition  to  them,  provided  the  means  of  transport  exist. 

970.  Do  you  mean,  that  if  the  Government  proceed  upon  a regulated  system  of 
pauper  emigration  to  which  they  lend  aid,  that  tliat  would  be  likely  to  be  accom- 
panied by  another  emigration  going  out  by  its  own  means  ? — I mean  to  say  that  it 
would  be  accompanied  with  an  increased  emigration.  I take  for  granted,  that  tlie 
Government  cannot  remove  all  those  tliat  are  desirous  of  emigrating ; I lake  for 
granted,  that  tlieir  means  are  not  adequate  to  it  at  present ; and  I take  for  granted, 
that  the  tonnage  of  tlie  country  going  out  to  Canada  in  ballast,  that  with  regard  to 
economy  ought  to  be  eraployL'd  in  that  s|>ecific  occupation,  is  only  at  this  moment, 

I conceive,  sufficient  for  the  transport  of  6o  or  70,000  souls ; but  if  Uie  number  were 
to  be  increased  greatly  beyond  that  amount,  it  would  be  quite  insufficient. 

971.  Will  not  that  difficulty  impede  the  voluntary  emigration  ? — It  will  operate 
to  the  extent  of  an  incr&ise  of  expense;  but  still  there  will  be  a great  number 
go  out. 

972.  Not  paupers  ? — Not  paupers,  and  not  capitalists.  The  distress  which  has 
been  felt  at  Quebec  has  been  partly  occasioned  by  the  accidents  to  which  all  exten- 
sive emigration  must  be  subject;  when  I say  that  only  250  liave  been  received  into 
the  hospital,  I should  mention  that  in  many  cases  families  are  left  destitute;  the 
emigrants  who  go,  generally  take  with  them  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  8 or  1 0 children,  and  if 
tlie  father  of  the  family  dies  in  the  passage,  his  wife  and  bis  children  are  left  destitute, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that,  in  addition  to  their  destitution,  they  are  troubled  with 
sickness. 

973.  You  liave  stated  the  number  of  persons  that  have  been  received  into  the 
hospital  at  Quebec,  and  the  amount  which  it  has  cost  to  provide  for  them  during 
late  years ; has  not  that  been  upon  what  you  consider  to  be  the  worst  possible  system 
of  emigration,  namely,  that  of  persons  going  out  wiiliout  any  previous  provision  or 
arran^ment,  to  provide  for  themselves  as  they  can  ? — It  has. 

974.  And  tlie  result  of  that  has  been,  that  out  of  an  average  annual  emigration 
of  10,000,  only  250  have  found  their  way  into  the  hospital? — That  is  the  result; 
but  more  have  required  relief  during  tlie  winter,  able-bodied  men,  and  it  is  for  the 
relief  of  tliose  persons  that  the  towns  have  been  buriliened,  men  who  have  been 
improvident,  have  not  laid  by  any  money  for  their  sustenance  during  the  winter, 
although  they  were  in  the  receipt  of  very  laige  wages  during  the  summer. 

975.  Of  those  1 0,000  persons  that  have  gone  out,  all  the  destitute  and  impro- 
vident among  them  have  been  relieved  for  the  annual  sum  of  3,000/.? — I conceive 
that  3,000/.  has  been  about  the  average  sum  collected. 

9/().  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  thought  the  best  possible  mode  of 
location  was  to  take  300  families,  and  to  give  them  a place  where  they  might  have 
Communication  by  water,  with  a market  rar  their  produce;  and  also  to  give  them 
good  land,  in  contradistinction  to  other  land  ? — 1 stated,  tliat  to  give  tlie  capitalist 
any  conhdence  in  the  repayment  of  the  money  that  he  might  advance  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  settlers,  it  was  necessary  to  guarantee  to  him  that  Ltiose  circumstances 
should  be  ensured  in  carrying  the  settlement  into  effect 

977.  That  there  should  be  an  union  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  families  ? — 

To  make  it  sure  to  the  enpitaiist  tliat  their  land  would  be  sufficiently  valuable  lu 
cover  the  amount  of  his  advance  ; and  as  a corollary,  I sliould  say  that  that  is  the 
best  mode  of  setUement. 

978.  Whal  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  sum  necessary  lo  enable  a person  to 
lake  out  three  hundred  families,  and  locate  them  in  the  country  ? — That  will  depend 
Ufwn  so  great  a variety  of  contingencies,  that  1 should  very  much  deceive  Uie  Com- 
mittee if  I were  to  give  an  off-hand  opinion  upon  the  subject,  it  would  require  so 
many  details,  which  are  necessary  elements  in  the  calculation;  I should  require  to 
take  a long  time  to  make  ibe  thing  intelligible. 

979.  What  would  it  cost  a person,  having  a relation  settled  in  tlie  country,  to 
transport  himself,  and  to  Iwing  himself  into  contact  with  tliat  relation?  — That 
depends  upon  Ins  distance  from  the  seaport;  the  facililits  afforded  by  meeting  a 
Iricnd  established  in  the  country  are  so  great,  that  I should  say,  if  a man  is  once 
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put  down  in  his  I’riend's  family,  or  next  door  to  that  friend,  supposing  that  friend  to 
be  csrablislied  in  the  country,  and  to  be  able  to  raise  food  enough  to  assist  the  new 
comer,  the  expense  will  be  governed  by  the  jirice  of  the  food  that  he  can  lend  him, 
and  that  again  will  be  governed  by  the  situation. 

9I50.  If  you  were  consulted  by  a person  under  those  circumstances,  what  would 
you  tell  him  he  might  go  out  for? — I should  have  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the 
freight  in  tlie  first  place ; supposing  him  to  be  put  down  in  Quebec,  which  we  are 
told  can  be  done  for  thirty  shillings,  but  which  I believe  requires  three  pounds,  he 
will  then  have  to  furnish  himself  w ith  food  for  as  many  days  as  it  will  require  to 
reach  the  place  of  his  destination ; and  then  if  he  adds  to  that  upon  the  average 
about  two-pence  halfpenny  a mile  for  travelling  expenses,  that  will  cover  the 
journey ; and  therefore  if  a man  were  to  come  to  me,  and  say,  1 have  a friend  in 
such  a township,  in  such  a province,  I could  tell  him  within  fifteen-pence  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  going  to  him  ; but  if  the  man  were  to  Say,  I have  a friend 
a mile  from  Quebec,  I sliould  tell  him  the  expense  is  only  the  freight  to  that 
port. 

gSi.  Could  any  inconvenience,  in  your  opinion,  arise,  or  would  any  uncertainty 
of  success  be  involved,  in  the  case  of  any  number  of  emigrants  planted  and  located 
acc<»rding  to  the  system  adopted  in  the  emigration  of  1S23  and  1825;  would  the 
extent  of  the  number  affect  their  success,  provided  that,  in  point  of  fact,  means  did 
exist  for  planting  and  locating  them  upon  the  principle  of  advanced  capital,  accord- 
ing to  the  precedents  of  1 823  and  of  1 825  ? — None  whatever ; I conceive  that  the 
facilities  of  planting  emigrants  will  increase  witii  their  numbers,  and  that  in  carrying 
on  the  operation  in  future  tlie  expenses  will  be  very  much  diminbbed.  As  to  the 
extent  of  the  success,  I believe  that  the  more  numerous  the  establishment,  the 
greater  chance  there  is  of  ultimate  success,  because  they  form  a dense  population, 
capable  of  assisting  each  other  in  all  public  works  and  works  of  magnitude  that  may 
be  useful  for  the  general  interest;  and  as  to  llieir  markets,  a large  number  of  emi- 
grants established  together  will  inevitably  be  accompanied  witii  a subdivision  of 
labour,  useful  to  every  individual  interested  in  the  settlement. 


Joi’is,  8“  die  Martii,  1827. 

Captain  James  Dent  JVeatherley,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

Capt.  982.  HOW  long  is  it  since  you  left  Canada  ? — In  the  middle  of  January  I left 

J.  D.  IVcatkerbii.  home,  in  the  township  of  March,  on  Ottawa  River,  in  Upper  Canada. 

■ 983.  You  were  residing  near  what  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Robin- 

8 March,  settlement  in  1823? — Yes,  I reside  near  that  settlement;  and  frequently 

* passed  through  it,  in  going  to  the  sessions  at  the  district  town  of  Perth. 

984.  What  impression  has  been  created  in  your  mind,  as  to  the  success  of  that 
settlement  ? — The  settlers  seem  to  be  getting  on  extremely  well  with  their  improve- 
ments ; I think  I could  venture  to  say,  without  any  exception ; I know  of  no 
exception. 

985.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Canada  ? — Nearly  eight  years. 

986.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a point  which  has  furnished  a good  deal 
of  discussion  and  consideration,  that  is,  the  capacity  of  the  settler  to  repay  t£e  capital 
advanced  for  his  location,  upon  the  principle  of  paying  interest  upon  that  money  so 
advanced,  redeemable  at  will,  and  commencing  at  the  period  of  seven  years  after 
his  first  location ; for  example,  supposing  that  1 00  L were  necessary  to  locate  a man 
and  woman  and  three  children,  upon  a location  of  an  hundred  acres,  and  to  give 
him  all  that  assistance  which  is  necessary  to  put  him  in  a condition  to  go  on  by 
himself ; would  a settler  so  located,  in  your  opinion,  be  enabled,  without  difficulty, 
to  commence  the  payment  of  interest  at  five  per  cent  upon  that  100/.  so  advanced 
for  his  location,  at  the  termination  of  seven  years  ? — I have  not  tlie  least  doubt 
of  it. 

987.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  able  to  do  it  in  money  or  in  kind  r — At  a much 
earlier  period  he  would  be  able  to  do  it  in  kind ; liut  I think  he  would  then,  that  is  to 
say  in  seven  years,  be  able  to  do  it  in  money. 

988.  In  giving  that  answer,  you  have  reference  to  your  own  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  that  class  of  persons  ? — From  living 
very  near  them ; liequently  passing  througij  that  part  of  the  country,  seeing  them 
and  other  settlers  when  they  first  go  upon  their  lands,  and  seeing  them  at  the  expi- 
ration of  five  or  six  years ; and,  judging  from  the  improvements  they  make  in  the 
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extent  of  clearing  their  ground  and  their  buildings,  I have  not  tlie  least  doubt  tliat  j jj.  Wtuthtrley. 
the  nro^ressive  improvements  tliat  they  make  would  enable  them  at  the  end  of  five  v ' ^ 

vears  to  pay  in  kind  the  interest  of  the  money.  S March, 

^ iSo.  Do  you  think  that  the  opinions  of  persons  who  have  directed  their  attention  iBa?. 
to  this  part  of  the  subject  in  Upper  Canada,  would  coincide  with  yours  upon  this 
subject? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

pgo.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  it  were  properly  explained  to  the  settler,  previously 
to  bis  leaving  this  country,  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  repay  the  money  so 
advanced  to  him,  there  would  be  any  objection  on  his  part  so  to  repay  it,  or  any 
practical  difficulty  in  levying  it? — 1 think  not. 

091.  If  one  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  settlers  were  to  be  asked  by  a friend  of  his  in 
Ireland,  whether  he  would  advise  him  to  accept  Government  assistance,  subject  to 
this  principle  of  repayment,  or  to  take  his  chance  in  that  country  without  such  as- 
sistance, are  you  of  opinion  that  the  settler  would  advise  him  to  accept  the  assistance 
and  repay  it,  or  the  contrary  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  the  settler  would  advise  his 
friend  to  accept  that  assistance,  rather  than  to  trust  to  his  own  resources. 

992.  Are  there  very  large  tracts  of  land  of  first-rate  quality  which  would  yield 
as  good  a return  as  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Robinson’s  settlers,  that  would  enable  any 
new  settler  to  repay  die  interest  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  if  a large  number  were 
sent  out  ? — I am  sure  there  are. 

993.  Are  there  large  tracts  of  land  as  good  as  that  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Ro- 
binson’s settlers  ? — No  doubt,  and  a great  deal  that  would  be  better. 

994.  Is  there  much  demand  for  labour  in  that  part  of  the  United  States 
adjoining  on  Upper  Canada? — At  present  there  is,  on  account  of  the  canals  there 
cutting. 

995.  Is  the  canal  between  lake  Erie  and  Ohio  finished? — Not  yet. 

gg6.  Is  there  a considerable  demand  for  labour  ? — So  much  so,  Uiat  1 have 
occasionally  met  with  the  emigrants  going  to  the  States  to  work  for  a few  winter 
months. 

997.  Have  any  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  settlers  gone  over  to  die  United  States, 
tempted  by  dial  demand  ? — In  December  last  I passed  through  that  country  in 
going  to  the  sessions,  and  I had  occasion  to  stop  at  one  of  their  cottages ; one  of 
the  settlers  was  preparing  to  go  to  work  at  the  canal  for  the  winter,  with  the 
intention  of  coming  back  as  soon  as  be  could  get  to  work  upon  his  own  land 
again. 

998.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  number  of  voluntary  emigrants  that  go  to 
Quebec  annually? — Only  from  newspaper  accounts ; I have  occasionally  been  at 
Quebec  and  seen  ship-loads  arrive. 

999.  Do  you  know  whether  die  number  of  emigrants  has  much  diminished  since 
tile  passing  of  an  Act  in  1824,  called  the  Passengers  Act? — I judge  merely  from 
the  newspaper  account ; I should  say  not. 

1 000.  You  have  stated,  diat  you  have  no  doubt  that  a settler  would  be  able  to 
pay  five  per  cent  upon  the  sum  expended  in  locating  him,  in  five  years  after  his 
arrival  ?—  If  it  was  taken  in  produce. 

JOOi.  At  what  time  do  you  conceive  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  pay  the 
principal,  with  a view  of  getting  die  fee-simple  of  the  estate  ? — A great  deal 
Would  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  family  of  the  emigrant;  if  he  was  left 
alone  to  cultivate  the  laud,  1 should  suppose  it  would  take  a greater  length  of 
time ; if  he  had  two  or  three  grown-up  sous  to  assist  him,  he  would  very  speedily 
do  it. 

1002.  Supposing  that  in  five  years  he  should  be  able  to  pay  five  per  cent  upon 
tlie  money  lent  him,  how  many  years  would  elapse  after  that  time  before  he  would 
he  able,  according  to  your  judgment,  to  pay  the  principle  r — I should  say  within 
ten  years. 

1003.  That  would  double  the  period? — Yes. 

JO04.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  case  of  an  emigrant  located  upon  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Robinson’s  Emigrants,  he  would  have  a temptation  after  his  year  was  out, 
during  which  he  was  rationed  by  the  Government,  to  leave  his  settlement  for  the 
purpose  of  going  over  and  trying  his  fortune  in  the  United  States  ? — Not  if  he  com- 
menced immediately  on  his  location  to  build  and  improve  his  land  ; there  might 
be  some  idle  character,  that  would  make  a bad  use  of  the  indulgence,  and  not  clear 
his  land,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  it. 

1005.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  supposing  a man 
to  iiave  improved  his  land  averagely  and  then  to  quit  his  location  at  the  time  when 
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the  rent  became  due,  tliat  the  improved  condition  of  that  land,  taking  into  consi. 

' ^ deration  all  the  circumstances  of  its  intrinsic  iniprovement  and  of  its  being  surrounded 

8 March,  by  improved  land  belonging  to  other  settlers,  would  be  a fair  security  for  the  capital 
advanced? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1006.  If  a man  had  been  industrious  for  seven  years,  notwithstanding  he  were 
burthened  with  his  debt  of  £.  1 00,  would  it  be  bis  interest,  having  cleared  Ida  land, 
to  remain  on  that  land,  subject  to  that  debt,  or  to  go  over  to  the  United  Sutes  if 
he  could  ? — It  would  be  his  interest  to  remain  on  his  land,  beyond  a doubt. 

1007.  Although  it  was  subject  to  the  debt  ? — Certainly. 

joub.  Must  not  the  success  of  Uiose  settlers  depend  upon  their  having  a goorl 
ojarket  for  the  increased  produce  they  may  raiser — Undoubtedly ; they  easily  obtain 
a snfBciency  to  support  Uiemselves  and  their  families,  but  till  a market  is  found  for 
the  surplus  produce,  they  are  not  induced  to  extend  their  improvements. 

loop.  Is  there  a market  at  present  ? — I think  I may  say  there  is  at  present,  for 
tliose  living  near  the  rivei’s,  a good  market;  the  surplus  grain  being  taken  by  the 
lumberers,  as  they  are  termed,  the  people  «ho  cut  timber  for  the  English  and  West 
India  market. 

1010.  Since  the  Canadian  corn  was  admitted  into  this  country,  has  there  been 
a good  market  open  to  them  ? — No  doubt. 

1011.  Has  the  alteration  in  the  law,  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  Canadian 
corn  into  this  country,  been  seriously  felt  in  Canada  ? — Very  much  so ; and  we 
look  forward  also  to  the  opening  of  the  West  India  Islands  to  our  produce,  which 
would  much  stimulate  tlie  Emigrant  settler  to  exertion. 

1012.  Is  that  intercourse  now  interdicted  ? — VVe  have  never  enjoyed  it;  it  lias 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  It  will  be  an  excellent  market  for  staves, 
and  horses  and  mules,  and  flour  and  pork.  In  fact  it  would  induce  the  settlers  to 
become  very  industrious. 

1013.  Do  you  conceive  that  a good  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  Canadas, 
whether  of  lumber  or  provisions,  would  be  the  most  likely  mode  of  extending  tlie 
successful  industry  of  that  country  ? — Undoubtedly. 


John  O'Drhcol,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

John  O'Drucol,  1014.  YOU  are  a resident  in  the  south  of  Ireland?— I am. 

Eiq.  1015.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the 

.... — ' Emigration  Committee  of  last  year? — I read  the  Report. 

8 March,  ioi6.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  subject? — Very  much. 

^ 1017.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  a population  redundant  in  llie  sense 

in  which  that  term  has  been  employed  by  tlie  Committee,  the  expense  of  sustaining 

that  population  can  be  placed  at  less  than  4/.  per  head  ? — Not  less,  I am  sure ; I 
should  place  it  at  a little  more  than  4/.  per  head. 

1018.  In  the  case  of  a county  in  Ireland,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  there  arc 
1,000  persons,  in  the  proportion  of  200  men,  200  women,  and  Coo  children,  for 
whose  labour  there  is  no  real  demand,  and  from  whose  absence,  if  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  country  to-morrow,  no  sort  of  inconvenience  would  be  felt  with  reference 
to  any  work  executed  by  them,  or  any  production,  the  result  of  such  work*  do  you 
consider  that  the  county  in  which  such  a population  resides  can  be  charged  with 
less  than  4,000/.  a year,  in  some  shape  or  other,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  popu- 
lation ? — There  is  no  doubt  Uiat  the  county  pays  that  in  some  way  or  other ; it  is 
paid  by  the  land. 

1019.  Are  you  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  in  such  a supposed  case,  to  relieve 
that  county  of  that  surplus  population,  charging  tlie  county  with  a county  rate  for 
sixty  years,  or  with  some  assessment  equivalent  to  a county  rate  to  the  amount  of 
300/.  per  annum,  would  be  a most  beneficial  measure  for  the  interest  of  the' pro- 
prietors in  that  county  r — I would  consider  it  so,  certainly. 

1 020.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  forming  a judgment  as  to  tlie  disposition 
which  exists  among  the  gentlemen  in  the  south  of  Ireland  to  meet  a proposition 
for  Emigration  witii  any  contributions  in  any  shape,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  measure  into  effect? — I have  conversed  witli  a number  of  gentlemen,  particu- 
larly that  class  in  the  county  of  Cork  that  are  generally  upon  the  grand  juries,  and 
they  generally  appear  to  me  very  anxiou-s  that  some  measure  of  this  kind  should  lake 
place,  and  they  are  very  willing  to  contribute  towards  it,  without  having  any  specific 
plan  upon  tlie  subject. 

1021.  Have  you  ever  bceu  able  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  any  person  or  person.^ 

ivoulll 
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would  be  ready  to  go  upon  such  a plan ; for  example,  bow  mucti  per  head  they  Mn  (/Driml, 
would  pay  upon  the  population  ? — The  way  in  which  I have  generally  put  it,  was  Esq. 

bv  nroposiug  a small  tax  to  the  amount  of  about  a shilling  in  the  pound  upon  the  ' ^ 

county  rate;  such  a tax  would  much  more  than  cover  the  proposed  300 a year  Marcb, 

for  1,000  persons.  My  own  plan  was,  to  propose  that  that  lax  of  one  shilling  in 

the  pound  upon  the  county  rate  should  be  divided  between  the  tenant  and  the  land. 

lord ; that  the  tenant  should  be  at  liberty  to  deduct  half,  if  not  the  whole,  from  the 

i^nt  of  his  landlord;  as  both  parties  would  be  benefited,  botli  parties  would  have 

a right  to  contribute. 

1022.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  grand  juries  in  the  counties  of  Ireland  would 
be  the  proper  source  from  whence  any  arrangement  of  this  sort  should  proceed  ? — 

I think  ^e  consent  of  the  grand  juries  would  be  very  material,  and  I have  no  doubt 
of  the  consent  of  the  gi'and  juries,  if  the  measure  were  explained  to  them ; I think  it 
would  be  well  however  to  have  the  authority  of  Parliament,  enabling  the  grand  juries 
to  act,  in  case  they  should  consent  to  such  a measure. 

1023.  When  does  the  grand  jury  of  Cork  assemble? — ^About  the  30th  of 
March. 

1 024.  What  contiguous  counties  would  you  select  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in 
which  this  question  of  emigration  would  be  entertained  with  the  deepest  interest 

— 1 would  select  the  county  of  Cork,  which  is  the  county  I am  best  acquainted 
with ; I think  that  Cork,  and  Limerick  and  Kerry,  would  all  concur  in  the  measure, 
and,  I have  no  doubt,  all  the  counties  of  the  south  of  Ireland. 

1025.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  likely  that  from  the  interest  of  landlords, 
the  Committee  might  calculate  upon  getting  individual  conditions  of  provision  for 
the  remuneration  to  be  paid  by  charging  their  properties? — I am  sure  some  indivi- 
duals would  contribute,  but  there  would  be  a difficulty  as  to  the  nmde  of  rmaing 
that  voluntary  contribution ; I tliink  a general  measure  would  be  more  satisfectory, 
provided  it  were  such  a light  measure  as  would  not  be  felt. 

1 026.  Has  there  not  been  a tendency  exhibited  in  Cork,  towards  the  establisii- 
ment  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a poor-rate?-— There  was  a strong  disposition 
manifested  upon  tlie  subject,  which  grew  out  of  tlie  very  severe  tlistress  in  Cork, 
which  distress  is  considerably  aggravated  since  that  period. 

1027.  Was  not  that  distress  occasioned  by  a great  excess  of  population  unem- 
ployed ?— \ es. 

1028.  Was  not  that  disposition  to  create  a jxjor-ratc  met  by  a very  general 
expression  of  opinion,  that  a poor-rate,  intended  to  keep  tbe.se  people  at  home, 
would  be  utterly  ruinous  to  the  country  ? — That  was  tlie  general  impression ; public 
opinion  was  very  much  divided ; on  the  one  hand  they  were  pressed  by  the  excessive 
poverty  and  misery  of  the  people,  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a great  reluctance 
to  incur  a permanent  tax  of  that  description. 

1029.  Was  not  there  a general  meeting  held  at  Cork,  under  the  pressure  of 
extreme  distress,  wiiicli  led  to  a sort  of  admission  that  a poor-rate  was  necessary, 
or  was  advisable,  in  order  to  support  that  population  ? — There  was. 

1030.  Was  not  that  immediately  followed  up  by  parochial  meetings  in  Cork,  in 
which  a general  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  property  of  tlie  parishes  would  be 
utterly  unequal  to  such  support  ? — That  was  the  fact ; the  general  meeting  was 
a meeting  to  which  all  persons  were  admitted,  and  they  carried  the  question  of  the 
poor-rate  by  a very  large  majority ; afterwards,  when  tlie  householders  met  in  the 
parishes  they  were  very  generally  against  it. 

1031.  Do  you  conceive  that,  as  an  alternative  to  that  evil,  owners  of  property 
in  the  county  would,  either  by  genera!  taxation  or  by  some  arranged  mode  of 
contribution,  be  ready  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a measure  of  emigration? — I am 
sure  many  would  be  very  willing. 

1032.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Limei'ick  ? — I know  many  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  but  I have  not  much  acquaintance  with 
that  county. 

1033.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  tenants  of  the  county  to  any  extent? — Not 
a great  deal. 

1034.  Are  you  not  aware,  from  your  general  knowledge,  that  most  of  the 
disturbance  that  has  prevailed  in  that  county,  and  which  more  or  less  breaks 
out  every  now  and  then,  has  arisen  from  under-tenants  dispossessed,  whose  resi- 
dence upon  the  ground  is  mbchievous,  not  only  to  the  principal  landlord  but 
to  the  middle  former  of  the  country? — I am  sure  it  is  tlie  principal  source  of 
disturbance. 

550*  Q4  1035.  Do 
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Jvlm  p'Driicoi,  1 035.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  a benefit,  territorially,  would  be  derived  to  the 
F-sq-  proprietors,  if  they  were  to  substitute  a moderate  tax  upon  their  l^d  for  the  de- 

' duction  from  their  profits  which  arises  from  a pauper  population  existing  who  pay 

’ no  rent?— Undoubtedly,  I think  it  would  ; and  I think  they  are  now  beguming  to 
understand  that  point  pretty  well. 

1036.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  among  the  numerous  class  of  petitioning  emi- 
grants in  die  south  of  Ireland,  there  would  be  any  real  objection  on  their  part  to 
bind  tlieinselves,  and  to  consent  voluntarily  to  the  principle  of  repayment  of  the 
money  advanced  in  their  location,  provided  it  were  simply  and  clearly  marie  out  to 
them,  that  it  was  only  by  such  repayment  tliat  they  could  obtain  that  assistance  ? — 

I am  sure  there  would  be  no  objection  in  the  world ; the  people  are  extremely 
anxious  to  get  away.  If  they  had  any  prospect  of  repaying  the  money,  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  tliemselves  liable  for  it. 

1037.  Are  you  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  lhat  were  duly  explained  to  them 
it  would  not  present  a serious  objection  to  the  realization  of  a plan  of  Immigration? 
— I do  not  think  it  would  present  any  objection. 

103S.  Has  the  subject  of  Enilgraliou  occupied  very  general  attention  in  Ireland, 
as  a means  of  relieving  the  distress  and  the  inconveniences  that  occur  in  that  country 
from  over  population  ? — It  docs  at  present  occupy  a considerable  degree  of  attention 
amongst  the  gentry. 

1039.  As  the  attention  of  the  gentry  has  been  occupied  in  that  way,  do  you 
conceive  that  any  general  questions  emanating  from  this  Committee  to  die  CJrand 
Juries  in  Ireland,  would  be  likely  to  bring  full  explanations  and  replies  upon  that 
subject  ? — I think  it  would  be  useful  to  have  such  general  questions  proposed ; but  I 
think  it  would  be  bolter  if  some  pereon  were  to  take  those  questions  to  them,  and 
were  ready  to  answer  such  inquiries  as  the  Grand  Juries  might  make  u{»on  the 
subject. 

1040.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  person  being  sent  to  Ireland  without  such 
questions,  would  be  enabled  to  make  liis  explanHtiuns  in  such  manner  a.s  would 
bring  the  views  of  the  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  satisfactorily  under  the  view  of  this 
Committee? — That  would  depend  upon  the  person  who  was  sent;  I should  think, 
if  a proper  person  were  sent,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

1041.  How  do  you  conceive  that  any  proper  person  who  was  sent  without 
defined  instructions,  could  communicate  the  views  of  this  Committee  ?• —I  think 
his  instructions  ought  to  be  defined. 

1Q42.  In  every  county  in  Ireland  it  is  supposed  that  there  may  be  many  proper- 
ties whicii  have  too  great  a number  of  people  upon  them,  and  others  which  have 
not  too  many;  in  that  case  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  gentlemen  in  those  relative 
situations  would  be  equally  willing  to  impose  a permauent  burthen  upon  Uieir 
property,  for  getting  rid  of  a general  excess  of  people  in  the  county  ? — I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  all  the  parties  would  contribute;  for  this  reason,  that  the  pro- 
perty which  has  only  a sufficient  number  of  population,  is  very  much  injured  by  a 
contiguous  property  which  has  too  much.  The  pauper  population  of  an  over- 
peopled estate  prey  upon  the  jiopulation  of  the  neighbouring  estate,  which  has  not 
more  than  its  due  proportion  of  people ; they  live  upon  their  charity,  and  often  steal 
from  them ; they  are  a great  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood ; and  it  would  be  nearly 
as  great  a relief  to  the  estate  that  bas  not  more  than  its  proper  population,  to  get 
rid  of  the  superabundant  population  upon  the  neighbouring  estate,  as  it  would  to 
that  estate  itself.  I have  found  it  to  be  the  case  in  the  country,  that  a neighbouring 
property  over-peopled,  was  a great  nuisance. 

1 043.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  different  counties  of  Ireland, 
who  might  assess  their  properly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  over-abundant 
population,  would  take  means,  by  their  after  mode  of  letting  their  lands,  to 
prevent  a recurrence  of  over  numbers? — I can  only  speak  from  what  appears  to  be 
thp.very  geueral  feeling  upon  the  subject ; all  tlie  gentlemen  I have  conversed  with, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  are  quite  aware  of  the  necessity  of  taking  such  measures, 
and  most  of  them  are  taking  them  progressively,  as  it  comes  within  tiieir  power 
to  do  so. 

1044.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  in  the  first  instance  a general  charge  was  made 
upon  the  county  rales,  for  example,  upon  which  the  sum  necessary  for  the  contri- 
bution of  that  particular  county  was  to  be  raised,  it  would  diminish  any  objection 
Unit  might  arise  upon  the  part  of  persons  who  do  not  consider  themselves  indi- 
vidually so  much  benefited  as  others  from  the  result  of  the  emigration,  if  it  were 
to  be  |)ari  of  the  arrangement,  that  persons  specially  benefited  by  having  ihcir 

propcrUCb 
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orooerties  cleared  of  their  surreptitious  tenantry,  were  to  contribute  a certain  sum 
head  2/.  for  example,  whicli  2/.  should  be  applied  in  purchasing  up  the  county 
mte  so  ^ to  diminish  it  as  a general  tax  upon  that  county? — I am  sure  that  such  - 
an  arrangement  as  that  would  be  considered  a very  fair  one,  and  would  lake  away 
any  objeciion  that  might  arise  from  the  tax  being  too  general. 

104*5.  Where  does  that  circuit  commence,  which  terminates  at  Cork? — It  com- 
mences in  Clare,  and  goes  to  Limerick,  from  Limerick  to  Kerry,  and  terminates  in 
Cork. 

1046.  Do  you  know  on  what  day  it  commences  at  Clare? — About  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  of  March. 


n O'DriiCcl, 


Sabbati,  10’  die  Martiiy  1827* 

John  Smith,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1047.  — YOU  are  a banker,  residing  at  Oundle  in  tlie  county  of  Northampton? — 

1 am. 

1 048.  What  is  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Oundle? — About  2,500. 

1049.  What  is  the  principal  trade  or  occupation  of  the  parishioners  ?— They 
follow  general  trades  ; there  is  no  manufacture  of  any  description. 

1050.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  in  tl»at  parish.^ — From  three  to  four 
thousand  a year. 

1051.  Are  there  any  persons  in  that  parish,  for  whose  labour  there  is  no  demand  ? — 
A vast  many;  when  I say  a vast  many,  there  are  generally  from  forty  to  sixty 
employed  upon  the  roads,  doing  little  or  nothing. 

1052.  What  is  the  manner  in  which  the  parish  proceed  with  respect  to  those 
persons  for  whose  labour  there  is  no  demand  ? — They  are  paid  from  the  poor-rates  ; 
they  are  sent  to  the  overseer  of  the  highway,  to  employ  them  in  the  best  way  he 
can,  and  they  are  paid  from  the  poor-rates. 

1053.  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  estimate  as  to  the  expense  of 
a family  consisting  of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children,  who  may  be  utterly  out 
of  employment  during  the  year? — ^They  receive  los.  aweek. 

1054.  Does  that  26/.  a year  include  every  thing  ? — We  do  not  provide  any  thing 
for  them;  w'e  do  not  pay  any  rent ; there  is  no  additional  expense  to  the  parish 
for  them. 

1 055.  In  the  case  of  ten  iamilies,  in  the  proportions  of  a man,  a woman,  and  tliree 
children,  costing,  according  to  your  estimate,  26/.  a year  to  the  parish,  do  you  think 
that,  provided  those  parties  were  disposed  to  emigrate,  the  parish  would  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  removing  those  parties  by  emigration,  charg- 
ing their  poor-rates  with  an  annuity  for  ten  years,  to  the  extent  of  7/.  for  each 
family,  an  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed,  preventing  their  coming  upon  the  parish 
again  ? — Tliey  would  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  a great  many  of  them,  but  the 
parish  has  a great  difficulty  in  paying  the  rates ; there  is  some  little  uncertainty  about 
their  continuing  upon  the  parish;  we  have  certainly  people  of  that  description  who 
are  maintained  by  tlie  parish  after  the  rate  I have  stated,  but  there  is  some  pro- 
bability of  their  not  coniinning  for  ever  upon  the  parish ; they  sometimes  change, 
they  get  into  employments,  and  others  get  out.  I am  scaj’cely  able  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  1 think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  a charge  of  that 
descripUon,  sooner  than  tliat  the  whole  of  the  population  should  continue  upon  them, 
because  I consider  it  is  a most  grievous  thing. 

1056.  You  will  understand  that  the  parties  proposed  to  be  removed  must  be 
healthy  persons,  fit  for  labour,  and  within  certain  ages  ; and  they  are  not  to  consist 
of  the  old  and  infirm? — Certainly. 

1057.  The  circumstances  qualifying  them  to  become  emigrants  in  the  view  of 
the  Committee,  would  be,  that  they  should  be  paupers,  and  that  they  should  be 
able  bodied;  if  they  were  habituated  to  agricultural  employment,  so  much  the 
Ijetter ; but  if  they  were  able-bodied,  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  being  mechanics, 
would  not  of  necessity  disqualify  them? — I think,  in  that  case,  the  parish  would 
be  very  glad  to  comply  with  the  proposition  that  is  made;  I think,  if  it  had  been 
for  agriculturists  only,  there  would  be  some  little  question  about  it.  We  have 
a great  many  mechanics  that  are  great  incumbrances,  such  as  carpenters,  masons, 
tailors,  aud  slioemakers,  and  that  sort  of  people;  there  is  such  a redundancy  of 
them,  that  they  keep  increasing  yearly,  and  it  destroys  the  good  intentions  of 
those  that  would  work.  They  are  put  upon  the  road,  a parcel  of  them  together, 

R they 


John  Smith, 
F.sq. 


ir>  March, 
1827. 
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]uha  Smith,  they  do  nothing  at  all;  they  go  in  the  morning  just  when  they  please,  they  will 
not  go  out  at  the  proper  time  of  day,  and  they  go  home  almost  when  they  please, 

■ s- ^ and  iliey  are  paid  according  to  their  families ; they  are  paid  as  much  as  a man 

10  March.  Can  earn  when  he  ^es  to  hard  labour ; therefore  a man  that  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  hard  labour,  says,  I will  not  go  to  work  any  longer,  I will  go  upon 
the  parish. 

1058.  Dovou  think  tliere  would  be  any  indisposition  upon  the  part  of  those 
paupers,  when  the  subject  was  fully  explained  to  them,  to  avail  themselves  of 
emigration  ? — I should  think  there  would  not ; I have  no  doubt  several  of  them 
would  be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  going.  I have  here  a letter  from  a man 
that  wa-s  transported  from  Oundle,  requesting  his  family  to  be  sent  to  him,  stating 
the  great  comforts  he  is  now  enjoying. 

[77/e  fVilness  delivered  in  the  mm,  which  was  rend,  as  follows ;] 

“ South  Creek,  Sept.  14th,  1825. 

“ My  dear  Wife. — I have  been  anxiously  waiting  to  give  you  some  account  of 
myself,  and  the  country  I am  come  to,  but  it  was  useless  for  me  to  give  you  hear- 
say account ; I have  now  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  it  is  far  before  England,  for 
a poor  man  and  his  family.  When  I landed  in  Sydney,  1 was  taken  off  the  stores 
by  a Capt.  King  of  the  Royal  Navey,  and  sent  to  one  of  his  estates  at  the  South 
Creek,  on  the  great  western  road,  and  sun  after  removed  to  one  estate  of  his  over 
the  mountain,  about  150  miles  from  Sydney,  in  the  district  of  Bathurst- Plains, 
and  have  been  a shepherd  ever  since ; my  master  and  roe  agrees  very  well, — -and 
was  my  wife  and  family  here,  I should  be  as  bappy  as  any  man  in  the  world. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  very  much  like  England — the  winters  and  summers — 
and  exceedingly  healthy,  its  a choise  thing  to  hear  of  any  one  being  ill.  As 
I am  now  only  a government  man  to  Capt.  King,  1 have  but  little  chance  to  do 
much  good  ; 10/.  a year  wages,  and  peck  of  wheat  and  ylb.  of  good  beef  every 
wk  for  my  mess,— this  is  more  than  half  the  poor  in  England  gets ; but  if  I was 
n free  man,  I could  get  land  to  till,  and  cattle.  Good  wages  are  always  given  to 
a honest  and  industrious  man,  your  ration  found  you,  and  a house  too  to  live  in; 
no  rent  or  taxes  to  eat  up  your  earnings,  and  what  a man  gets,  is  his  own.  Its 
now  in  your  power  to  make  us  both  happy  for  life,  and  bring  up  our  little  ones 
under  our  own  care.  The  government  of  England  has  sent  out  to  all  prisoners 
that  have  good  charackter,  to  send  for  there  « ites  and  famileys ; and  as  sun  as  theay 
arrive,  theay  are  to  have  there  husbands  given  up  them ; so  that  if  ycu  come,  as 
•I  know  you  vvill,  I shall  be  a free  man,  and  you  and  the  children  will  be  sent  out 
free  of  all  expense,  to  be  landed  in  Sydney.  I have  made  application  to  my 
roaster,  who  is  agent  here  for  Capt.  King,  a Mr.  Hayes,  to  give  in  a pettition  to 
government  for  you  to  come  out  by  the  first  ship  that  comes;  if  you  can  bring 
a stock  of  cloths  for  the  children,  do.  I don’t  expect  you  will  bring  any  tiling 
but  yourself  and  children.  You  will  soon  be  recompenced  for  your  journey.  The 
voyage  1 thought  was  dreadfull,  but  I found  it  very  pleasant;  and  so  will  you  more 
BO,  in  this  particular,— I came  a prisoner,  and  you  are  coming  to  make  me  free. 
My  dear  wife,  I hope  you  will  make  no  delay  in  coming  out.  I’ll  thank  you  to 
give  my  love  to  my  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers ; kiss  my  little  babes  for  me. 
Accept,  my  dear  Sarah,  tlie  prayers  of  your  ever  affectionate  husband,  ” 


Marth,  13°  die  Martii,  1827- 
Dr.  John  Sirackan,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

Dr.  ^059*  WERE  you  examined  before  the  Emigration  Committee  last  year? — 

John  Slrackm.  I was. 

^ 1060.  You  stated  before  that  Committee,  your  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the 

>3  March,  emigrant  to  repay  money  advanced  to  him  for  his  location  in  Canada? — I did. 

1061.  Have  you  any  reason,  at  this  moment,  to  change  your  opinion  upon  that 
subject? — I am  more  convinced  of  it,  from  having  examined  the  subject;  I think 
that  he  could  pay  the  interest,  and  after  the  end  of  seven  vears  liegin  to  pay  the 
instalments. 

1062.  Would  there  be  any  practical  difficulty,  in  the  colonies,  in  levying  that 
money,  or  much  expense  incurred  in  so  doing? — 1 should  not  apprehend  that  there 

would 
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would  be  much  expense;  I think  tliat  agents  would  uadertake  to  collect  it  at  a very  Dr. 

low  per  centoge  in  small  districts.  Join  i'troc/MH. 

1063.  Would  there  be  nny  temptation  to  individuals,  at  that  period,  from  being  

called  on  to  pay  interest,  to  leave  their  locations  to  avoid  payment? — Quite  the  *3  March, 
reverse ; the  sum  that  tliey  would  have  to  pay,  would  be  much  less  than  the  value 


ot  tue  larm.  . , , 

1064.  Do  you  think  that  m case  of  accident,  if  peisons  left  their  location  for 
instance,  that  the  land  itself  would  be  an  ample  security , as  a plenge,  for  die  money 

advanced?— Quite  ample. 

1065.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  those  persons  in  the  Canadas,  particularly  Upper 
Canada,  if  they  were  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  would  concur  in  your 
opinion  on  this  very  point  ? — I believe  every  person  who  knows  any  tiling  of  the 
country,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  settled,  would  be  of  tlie  same  opinion. 

1066.  Would  any  danger  arise  from  these  payments  being  called  for  at  any  given 
period,  so  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  parties  to  separate  tlieinselves  from  the 
country,  to  avoid  tliat  debt ; are  you  of  opinion,  that  such  danger  would  arise,  or 
that  the  transition  from  a state  of  discomfort  to  a stale  of  comfort,  would  be  such  as 
to  produce  a grateful  feeling  towards  this  country?— I am  rather  of  opinion,  a grate- 
ful feeling  would  be  excited  ; the  population  of  the  country  is  already  so  great,  that 
no  apprehension  could  be  entertained  of  the  other  consequence,  that  is,  of  the  people 
being  displeased  with  Government  for  exacting  what  they  roust  be  convinced  was  a 
just  and  proper  debt 

1067.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  disposition  in  the  local  legislature  in 
Upper  Canada  (under  the  circumstances  of  the  emigration  of  persons  properly  se- 
lected, being  planted  there  in  the  manner  contemplated)  to  give  any  guarantee  or 
assistance,  in  the  way  of  repayment  of  tliis  money  ? — I apprehend  the  legislature 
would  object  to  that,  merely  from  their  poverty. 

1068.  Supposing  individuals  in  this  country  were  to  lend  their  money  upon  that 
security,  would  the  local  government  join  in  a guarantee,  taking  the  lands  as  a secu- 
rity, and  pledging  themselves  to  the  parties  lending  die  money  ? — 1 think  that  the 
colonial  legislature  would  hesitate  to  pledge  themselves  for  the  money,  but  they 
would  be  very  ready  to  pass  any  Act,  if  necessary,  making  eacli  lot  of  land  liable  for 
this  debt  first,  before  any  other. 

1069.  In  your  opinion,  would  they  give  any  facilities  they  could  afford  ?— Yes ; 
but  I do  not  tliink  they  would  pledge  ^emselves,  merely  on  account  of  their  poverty ; 
they  would  be  afraid,  not  of  ultimate  payment  but  of  delay,  which  they  could  not, 
probably,  bear. 

1070.  Do  you  think  an  individual,  witli  a portion  of  land  amounting  to  one 
hundred  acres,  arriving  in  Canada,  would  have  a difficulty  in  raising  such  a sum  of 
money  upon  the  security  of  the  land,  as  would  be  necessary  for  its  cultivation? — 
I think  that  he  would,  not  only  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  but  because 
the  land  is  of  little  or  no  value  till  labour  has  been  expended  upon  it,  and  till  it  is 
cleared;  most  people  have  come  to  Upper  Canada  in  low  circumstances;  it  has 
been  the  asylum  of  poor  people  since  its  first  settlement,  there  are  few  p^r^ns  there- 
fore of  capital  in  iU 

1071.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  of  money  in  Canada  now  ? — Six  per  cent. 

1072.  Is  there  a difficulty  in  getting  a loan  on  good  security  upon  payment  of 
six  per  cent  interest  ? — ^The  difficulty  b,  that  there  are  hardly  any  capitalists ; I know 
but  of  one  or  two. 

1073.  Is  there  any  law  in  Canada  respecting  usury  ? — The  laws  of  usury  of  this 
country  extend  to  the  colonies,  but  six  per  cent  is  made  the  legal  interest  there ; uny 
tiling  more  tlian  that  comes  under  the  laws  of  this  country  ; the  common  law  here 
has  been  adopted  there. 

1074.  You  do  not  think  an  individual  of  good  character,  arriving  in  Canada  with- 
out funds,  could  raise  money  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  one  hundred  acres, 
giving  the  land  as  a security  ? — I should  think  not  generally,  because  the  land  till  cul- 
tivated is  of  little  value  j but  a person  well  known,  a half-pay  officer,  or  any  fierson 
who  had  sonic  other  guarantee  than  merely  land,  might  obtain  it. 

1075.  Do  you  think  that  if  an  individual  were  to  lend  his  money  to  a person  of 
character,  be  would  run  any  risk  ? — I think  not,  and  it  is  illustrated  in  this  way ; 
merchants  and  dealers  frequently  give  credit  to  the  amount  in  the  way  of  business, 
but  they  would  not  lend  the  money ; they  will  supply  articles  to  that  amount,  and 
jierhaps  more,  and  cx|iect  to  be  paid  merdy  from  the  produce  of  the  land,  knowing 
that  the  creditor  has  no  oilier  property  but  tliat. 
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1076.  Do  they  in  those  cases  take  payment  in  kind  ?— Generally  in  kind. 

1077.  In  flour? — In  flour,  pease,  wheat,  cattle,  and  |X)tasli. 

1078.  You  have  no  doubt,  though  there  might  be  a difficulty  in  getting  the 
money,  that  if  the  money  were  procured,  the  individual  would  repay  Uie  interest 
whicli  he  stijiulated  to  pay,  provided  he  were  an  industrious  man? — Yes,  he  could 
if  industrious,  easily  pay  it. 

1079.  How  would  he  be  enabled  to  pay  it  ? — From  the  produce  of  his  farm ; he 
would  raise  cattle  and  grain  of  various  kinds. 

1080.  Where  would  he  be  certain  of  finding  a market? — ^Tbe  difliciilty  of  finding 
a market  has  been  very  much  overrated  ; there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  country, 
wtiere  one  hundred  settlers  are  established,  but  what  a merchant  or  trader  imme- 
diately settles  himself  among  them. 

1081.  Supposing  there  were  one  hundred  settlers,  each  one  must  depend  on  the 
produce  of  bis  farm  for  the  payment  of  his  rent,  must  lie  not  1 — Yes. 

1082.  Supposing  there  were  ten  thousand  settlers,  must  not  the  same  source  of 
profit  apply  to  all,  or  would  they  have  any  other  means  of  payment  than  the  proiluce 
of  their  farm? — No. 

1083.  Supposing  that  there  were  an  immense  increase  of  agricultural  proiluce 
arising  from  the  settlement  of  ten  thousand  persons,  do  you  think  tliere  wouhl  be  the 
same  certainty  of  procuring  a market  for  the  produce  of  the  farms,  as  there  is  at 
present? — I think  a much  greater  certainty,  for  at  present  the  quantity  of  produce 
exported  from  Canada  is  very  inconsiderable ; the  merchants  of  Lower  Canada 
cannot  undertake  to  supply  the  West  Indies  or  the  Fisheries ; but  if  the  settlements 
w’ere  increased,  and  the  produce  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Fisheries  along  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador,  the  market  would  then  be 
much  more  certain  than  at  present. 

1084.  You  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  West  India  market,  and  the  Fisheries, 
would  take  off  any  surplus  produce  that  could  be  reasonably  calculated  upon? — 
Yes,  for  a very  long  time. 

1085.  Why  should  the  merchant  who  takes  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and  whom 
you  say  always  attends  a settlement  of  100  persons,  refuse  to  advance  die  money 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  if  be  gets  the  land  as  a security? — He  is 
not  a moneylender,  nor  a possessor  of  money ; he  goes  with  hi?  goods  to  the  seiile- 
ment  to  exchange  them  for  produce;  be  bus  no  money  capital,  he  is  frequently  very 
much  indebted  to  the  merchants  of  Montreal  and  (Quebec  for  bis  goods,  and  com- 
monly makes  his  payments  in  kind. 

1086.  You  have  mentioned  that  if  loo  persons  settle,  the  merchant  follows  them; 
can  you  state  what  that  merchant  takes  up  to  the  settlement? — Chiefly  groceries, 
hardware,  salt,  and  clothing  of  various  kinds. 

»o87.  Is  not  salt  a very  material  article  there? — Yes. 

1088.  And  tools? — Yes,  tools  for  husbandry. 

1089.  From  whom  does  the  merchant  who  follows  the  settlers,  draw  the  supply  ? — 
The  majority  of  merchants  get  it  from  Montreal ; some  of  them  have  money,  and  go 
down  anti  purchase  cheaper,  but  the  greater  number  get  their  goods  on  credit,  and 
make  returns  in  produce  as  tliey  receive  it  from  tlie  settlers. 

1090.  What  return  do  they  make;  can  you  slate  the  produce? — The  produce 
which  merchants  return  is  flour,  pot-ash,  pearl-ash,  and  salt  pork ; they  seldom  send 
wheat. 

toQi.  In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Felton,  he  says  he  sold  a great  deal  of  laud  in 
the  province  of  Canada  to  Irish  and  English  settlers,  at  the  rate  of  from  three 
quarters  of  a dollar  up  to  two  dollars  per  acre;  Uiat  the  land  which  he  sold  was 
wholly  uncleared,  that  it  was  perfectly  in  a state  of  wilderness,  and  in  a majority 
of  cases  not  even  on  a road  ; that  in  many  cases  tlie  settlers  were  burthened  u ith 
a debt  when  they  commenced  their  operations,  amounting  to  20  /.  a family ; and 
that  be  never  has  experienced  any  difficulty  in  collecting  interest  on  the  capital 
from  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  year,  and  in  a majority 
of  cases,  before  tiie  expiration  of  the  third  year,  he  has  received  part  of  the 
principal  in  payment ; he  adds,  that  in  a majority  of  cases  tliey  borrowed  pro- 
visions and  implements  from  tlie  neighbouring  storekeeper,  to  enable  them  to 
commence  operations,  expecting  to  pay  those  advances  from  the  produce  of  their 
industry,  in  the  shape  of  ashes  or  provision,  in  Uie  course  of  the  next  year;  now  if 
the  settler  settling  in  lands  so  circumstanced,  namely,  almost  in  a slate  of  wilder- 
ne.ss,  without  money,  have  had  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  from  a neighbour- 
ing storekeeper  such  a sum  as  enabled  tiicm  to  commence  their  operations,  why 
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do  you  think  there  wouid  be  any  difficulty  with  settlers  who  commence  their 
operetions  «'iih  much  OTeater  advantages  (namely,  in  having  their  land  surveyed, 
and  probably  on  a roadO  in  borrowing  money  upon  the  mortgage  of  lands  so  circum- 
stanced ?— There  is  no  money  capital  in  the  country.  If  tljey  went  to  a storekeepei', 
they  might  at  once  get  any  article  he  had  in  the  way  of  sale;  the  word  “ borrow,” 
should  have  been  “ purchased  on  credit  those  articles,  which  they  repaid.”  The 
trader  has  a profit  both  on  the  articles  lie  sells  and  the  produce  he  receives,  that  is, 
he  docs  not  give  the  settlers  so  much  for  their  produce  as  they  would  have  got  if 
they  had  not  been  in  his  debt  before. 

1 092.  Would  an  honest  man,  having  a free  grant  of  land,  be  enabled  to  get  from 
a storekeeper,  upon  credit,  such  implements  and  provisions  ns  would  enable  him  to 
start  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm? — There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  regard  to 
some  of  tlic  emigrants;  unless  the  storekeeper  considered  iheiu  industrious  and 
active  men,  he  w ould  not  trust  them ; but  persons  who  have  been  a year  in  the 
country,  and  know  how  to  work  and  lalwur,  would  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  necessary  supplies  from  the  storekeeper. 

1 093.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  lliere  was  a sufficient  security  for  the  money 
advanced  (whether  or  no  the  sum  advanced  was  in  the  shape  of  implements  to  the 
Qinouni  of  20/.  or  actually  20/.  if  there  was  such  a security  as  Mr.  Felton  leels  was 
suflicient)  in  the  courre  of  three  or  four  years  the  amount  would  be  repaid  with 
interest ; and  is  there  not  capital  enough  in  the  colony  to  enable  persons  to  make 
advances  requisite  for  the  purpose? — Not  in  money. 

1094.  But  in  implements? — The  merchants  keep  those  implements  which  settlers 
require. 

1095.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  advance  of  such  implements  as  are 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  and  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  a family,  and  Uie  advance  of  a sum  requisite  to  produce  them  ?— I am 
not  sure  that  I understand  that  question. 

logfC.  You  say  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  hi  procuring  an  advance  of 
implements  and  provisions,  but  great  difficulty  in  procuring  advances  of  money; 
now  is  tliere  any  practical  distinction  between  those  advances? — 'Fhere  is  a very 
great  local  distinction ; the  majority  of  tlie  people  there  are  farmers,  nine-tenths  of 
them;  a small  proportion  are  dealers,  they  would  not  be  called  merchants  here ; 
they  are  dealers  in  such  articles  as  are  saleable  in  the  country ; it  is  these  dealers  wlio 
make  the  advances;  most  of  the  farmers  confine  themselves  entirely  to  their  farms, 
and  they  have  no  money  to  advance;  if  they  liave  any  money,  they  generally  pur- 
chase land  for  their  children,  and  expend  it  in  that  way. 

1097.  There  is  a difficulty  in  advancing  money?—  Yes. 

1098.  Is  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  procuring  upon  credit,  with  a stipulation 
for  repayment,  such  a quantity  of  provisions  os  would  enable  an  honest  settler  to 
support  his  family  at  first,  and  such  implements  as  would  enable  him  to  practise  his 
occupations? — Certainly  not. 

1099.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  if  a thousand  families 
were  to  land  in  Quebec  in  1828,  there  would  he  no  difficulty  in  the  individuals, 
whether  dealei-s  or  merchants,  immediately  lending  these  persons  such  implements 
and  advancing  to  them  such  food  as  might  be  necessary  to  sustain  tbem  until  they 
were  in  a condition  to  support  themselves  upon  credit? — I made  a distinction  with 
regard  to  that:  1 conceive  that  with  emigrants  coming  out  immediately  without 
any  cajiital,  tiie  merchants  not  knowing  them,  and  not  being  convinced  in  their 
minds  tliat  they  would  turn  out  industrious,  there  would  be  difficulty;  but  ttiere 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  a person  who  had  remained  long  enough  to  sliow 
that  he  would  be  a good  settler.  The  merchants  or  traders  must  have  a moral  con- 
fidence in  their  own  minds  that  they  would  be  repaid ; the  difficulty  arises  from  the 
settlers  not  being  known,  and  coming  to  a country  exposed  to  labour  to  which  iliey 
had  not  been  accustomed.  These  two  points  require  to  be  morally  ascertained, 
before  merchants  will  give  Uiem  credit. 

1100.  If  tlie  only  objection  is  that  they  are  not  individually  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  seulcr,  and  have  no  guarantee  that  he  is  industrious  and  likely  to 
produce  a useful  settler,  and  that  if  tliey  did  know  it,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  their  actvancing  this  food  and  these  implements,  do  you  not  consider  it  a proof 
tliat  if  nioncy  were  advanced  from  this  country,  little  or  no  risk  would  be  run  in 
receiving  repaynicmi  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  local  agent  receives  it  frofn 
the  individual  settler  with  whom  he  is  acquainted? — There  is  not  any  dillerence; 
what  I mean  to  say  is,  it  would  be  a mutter  of  prudence  with  die  merchant;  lie 
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Join  Strackon.  must  see  the  probability  of  being  repaid,  and  that  prudence  dictates  he  should  know 

' the  person  with  whom  he  deals,  and  to  whom  he  gives  credit;  but  if  the  advance 

13  MhtcH,  is  made  to  those  persons  who  go  upon  their  lands  as  to  the  two  last  emigrations, 

• there  is  not  any  body  but  what  would  credit  them  at  once. 

1101.  Supposing  a party  of  emigrants  landed  in  Canada,  and  that  they  had  such 
a ciiaracler  for  honesty  and  for  ability  in  tliis  country  as  that  the  Government  would 
be  induced  to  make  a free  grant  of  land  to  them,  do  you  not  Uunk  it  would  be  taken 
by  the  parties  b the  colony,  that  they  must  be  men  who  would  maintain  a good 
character  in  the  country? — The  mercbaiit  wovild  judge  individually  of  each  person 
for  himself;  it  is  impossible  to  give  a general  guarantee. 

1102.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  legal  association  might  be  formed? — R 
would  assist ; but  if  the  merchant  were  a prudent  person  he  would  look  at  each 
individual  himself. 

1 103.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  Company  could  be  formed  in  Canada, 
to  supply  these  persons  with  implements  and  provisions  upon  a larger  scale  than 
could  be  done  by  individuals  taking  the  land  only  as  a security  for  repayment?— I 
doubt  that,  from  want  of  capital ; 1 do  not  think  a Company  could  carry  on  the 
business  so  profitably  as  private  individuals. 

11 04.  Supposing  an  advance  were  made  of  provision  and  implements,  for  which 
a small  amount  of  capital  would  be  necessary,  would  not  tlie  dealer  have  this 
inducement  first,  a sale  for  his  commodities  by  finding  a purchaser  of  them,  and 
next  the  land  which  would  be  a sufficient  security  for  the  repayment?— The  land 
would  be  a sufficient  security,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a Company  could 
easily  be  created  in  the  Canadas;  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  the  necessity  of 
forming  a Company  to  do  what  cun  be  better  done  by  individuals,  and  there  would 
be  still  greater  difficulty  in  showing  that  there  would  be  any  particular  profit 
from  it. 

1 105.  Do  you  not  think  a person  lending  money  in  Canada  on  the  spot,  ad* 
vancing  £.  20.  in  money,  implements  and  provisions,  would  liave  a better  chance  of 
procuring  repayment  for  his  advance,  tlian  a person  lending  money  in  this  country? 
— From  bis  local  knowledge  he  would  have  a better  chance. 

1106.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  money  is  worth  more  than  6l.  per  cent  in 
Canada? — In  truth  it  is,  but  we  cannot  get  more,  legally. 

1 1 07.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  laws  respecting  usury  were  altogether  repealed, 
money  would  be  anxiously  taken  at  a much  higher  interest  than  61.  per  cent? — In 
many  instances  it  would;  the  way  in  which  merchants  deal  gives  them  much  more 
profit  than  the  per-centage ; they  would  not  lend  money ; they  get  a profit  upon  the 
articles  they  sell  to  settlers,  they  get  his  produce  at  such  a rate  as  enables  them  to 
get  a profit  from  Montreal,  when  they  send  it  to  their  own  merchant;  iheretbre 
money  is  seldom  lent  in  that  country. 

1 loS.  Are  you  not  therefore  of  opinion  that  if  there  were  nu  laws  at  all  upon  the 
subject  of  usury,  that  money  would  in  fact  be  worth  more,  and  that  more  than  6i. 
per  cent  would  generally  be  given  for  it  ?— More  would  be  frequently  given. 

1109.  You  have  stated,  that  to  a person  of  good  credit  and  respectability, 
a merchant  would  have  no  objection  to  advance  food  and  implements  to  the  amount 
of  20I.} — Yes. 

1110.  But  from  want  of  capital  in  Canada,  is  it  probable  that  if  a great  influx  of 
emigranis  were  to  go  out  to  that  country,  that  any  merchants  there  could  advance 
these  persons  ^od  and  implements  to  any  considerable  extent  on  credit  ? — 1 think 
they  would,  if  tliey  had  the  guarantee  I mention,  or  if  they  were  morally  convinced 
tljat  the  persons  were  worthy  of  credit. 

i m.  Do  you  think  the  merchants  generally  have  capital  enough  to  allow  of  such 
long  credit  as  would  be  necessary  in  their  general  transactions  for  these  advances? — 
The  settlers  would  scon  be  able  to  make  some  re-payments  to  liie  merchant,  for  he 
would  be  on  the  spot  to  receive  any  produce  the  settlers  had  to  spare,  and  they 
would  soon  ,‘^pare  a little. 

1112.  Do  they  not  find  difficulty  in  collecting  the  debts  they  create? — Sometimes, 
as  they  depend  upon  the  produce  of  the  lands;  but  a great  number  of  merchants 
have  niade  considerable  fortunes  thei’e. 

m3.  Are  the  merchants  generally  punctual  in  their  payments,  or  the  reverse? — ■ 
I am  not  prepared  to  give  an  exact  answer  to  that  question,  I do  not  think  they 
are  more  backward  in  paying  their  debts  than  people  generally  are;  some  pay  by 
instalments,  some  pay  punctual,  and  some  not  so  punctual. 

1114.  A gciiiluinan,  Mr.  Felton,  has  slated,  “ 1 am  so  convinced  of  the  great 

facility 
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fiicilitv  which  settlers,  enjoying  the  advantage  proposed  to  be  afforded  to  them,  Dr. 

Dossess  to  make  their  payments  in  the  terms  prescribed,  that  I should  have  iio 

hesitation  whatever  in  binding  myself  to  the  extent  of  10,000/.  to  make  up  any  ^ 

deficiency  in  the  payment  of  die  first  years  interest  in  either  of  the  two  provinces,  Maidi, 

nrovided  that  a proper  degree  of  Judgment  be  exliibited  in  the  location  of  the  * 

settlers  on  the  laud;”  are  there  many  Mr.  Feltons  in  the  Canadas? — Very  few 

are  able  to  risk  so  much,  but  almost  every  gentleman  in  tlie  provinces  would  risk 

something;  I would  risk  1,000/.  upon  the  same  ground,  but  1 could  not  risk  so 

much  as  io,ouo/. 

1115.  But  are  there  many  individuals  of  property  who  would  guarantee  the 
repayment,  in  various  sums  from  500/.  to  io,ouo/.? — 1 think  there  are  many. 

1 1 16.  Supposing  individuals  in  tins  country  were  to  lend  money  upon  the  security 
of  tliis  land,  do  you  not  imagine,  without  difficulty,  some  machinery  might  be 
devised  in  the  provinces,  to  enforce  payment  as  well  as  if  the  parties  lending  it  were 
there  themselves  ? — Ves,  I think  so. 

1117.  Do  you  not  believe  the  local  legislature  would  give  every  facility  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  payment,  under  such  circumstances  r — With  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

1 1 1 8.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  King’s  Government  would  give  every  possible 
assistance? — Certainly  not. 

1 119.  Do  you  think,  with  the  united  assistance  of  the  King’s  Government  and 
the  local  legislature,  there  would  be  any  danger  accrue  to  the  parties  in  this  country 
who  lent  their  money? — No;  and  I was  tliinkingof  proposing  a sclieme  in  this 
country  to  facilitate  settlers,  and  lend  them  money,  depending  on  repayment  at  the 
end  of  seven  years. 

1120.  Are  the  Committee  to  undci^tand,  that  it  is  the  general  want  of  capital  in 
the  country,  where  there  is  a small  population  and  a great  quantity  of  fertile  land, 
which  is  the  reason  why  money  caimot  he  immediately  advanced  in  the  colony  on 
thU  security? — Unquestionably;  want  of  capital  entirely. 

1121  Is  there  a considerable  poriion  of  the  clergy  reserves  at  present  under 
lease? — Yes. 

H22.  Are  the  rents  paid  for  these  lands,  or  are  they  let  at  a nominal  rent, 
which  is  received  ? — Tliere  was  no  means  of  getting  these  rents,  until  a few 
years  ago. 

1123.  What  were  the  difficulties  in  getting  these  rents,  which  would  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  getting  rents  from  other  lands? — ^'Fliere  was  no  person,  till  hitely, 
who  had  any  interest  in  enforcing  their  collection;  and  there  was  a difference  of 
opinion  among  the  croivu  officers,  whetlier  it  should  be  by  common  process  or  by 
extent,  as  heionging  to  the  crown ; a considerable  sum  has  however  been  collected, 
and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  hereafter  in  making  the  payments  regular,  if  proper 
care  is  taken. 

1 1 24.  Are  the  payments  now  made  or  not,  in  fact  ? — The  payments  are  getting 
more  and  more  regular  every  year. 

1 125.  Do  you  consider  there  is  any  difference  in  principle  between  the  rent  of 
the  clergy  reserves  and  the  rent  of  any  other  lands  whatever,  or  that  the  security 
is  better  in  one  case  than  in  the  other? — The  people  think  tliat  rent  paid  from  the 
clergy  reserves  is  an  easy  sort  of  rent ; they  conceive  that  other  persons  would  be 
much  more  severe,  and  demand  a higher  rent. 

1126.  Would  the  inference  you  draw  from  tliat  be,  tliat  you  would  be  more 
likely  to  receive  rent  from  the  clergy  reserves  than  from  other  lands? — Not  more 
likely. 

1127.  What  is  the  reason  you  have  to  expect  they  will  be  paid  from  other 
lands  when  tlie  rents  are  heavier? — I said  I did  not  apprehend  there  would  be 
any  great  difficulty  whenever  proper  machinery  was  adopted,  which  is  not  the 
case  at  this  moment.  There  lias  been  a delicacy ; the  reason  of  waiting  for  the 
decision  of  the  Crown  officers  was  this,  that  in  one  process  it  was  expensive,  and 
would  eat  up  Uie  rent  for  five  or  six  years,  it  is  so  small,  and  it  is  a matter  of  con- 
sequence to  ascertain  that  point  first;  but  I apprehend  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  future. 

1128.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  without  recourse  to  some  processor 
law,  those  rents  would  not  he  properly  paid  ? — That  would  not  be  often  the  case  if 
they  were  exacted  regularly. 

1 • 2g.  lias  it  been  the  case  yet  ? — It  has,  with  regard  to  the  clergy  reserves. 

1 >3<>-  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  of  an  era  . ant  gaining  a tw-simple  in  liis 
550-  K 4 property 
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pf-  property  would  be  an-additional  reason  for  his  paying  the  rent  for  that,  than  for  the 
Sirachan.^  clergy  reserves  ? — I mentioned  in  my  evidence  last  year,  that  there  was  an  objection 
13  March,  against  rent  in  that  country;  they  like  the  fee-simple,  and  dislike  any  thing  in  the 
’ shape  of  rent. 

1135*  Is  not  rent  redeemable  the  same  as  fee-simple? — Yes,  if  it  is  considered 
as  interest,  or  a sum  that  may  be  bought  up. 


Captain  William  Manhul,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


13  March 
1837. 


1132.  HAVE  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  of  Doctor 
Strachan  r — Yes. 

1 133.  Have  you  been  in  charge  of  the  Lanark  settlement? — Yes. 

1134.  Are  you  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits,  and  circumstances,  and 
customs  of  settlers  ? — Perfectly  so. 

1 >35.  Do  you  concur  with  Dr.  Strachan  in  the  opinion,  that  under  proper  regu- 
lation,  there  is  no  real  chance  of  this  repayment  not  being  effectual  r — I do  concur 
entirely  with  him. 

1136.  You  would  not  hesitate  to  give  your  own  individual  opinion  to  any 
persons  inquiring  if  they  should  lend  their  money  on  such  security,  advising 
them  to  lend  it  ? — Certainly  not,  I should  recommend  it  as  a sate  security  in  the 
long  run. 

1137.  Taking  it  upon  an  average,  you  would  recommend  it? — Yes. 

1138.  Do  you  consider,  in  cases  where  death  or  accident  might  remove  the 
party,  the  land  in  itself  would  not  be  a sufficient  security  ? — It  would ; as  the 
country  became  settled,  it  wonld  become  more  valuable,  and  thereby  become 
a good  security. 

1 i.3y.  How  soon  do  you  suppose  that  a settler  of  ordinary  industry,  located  on 
his  100  acres,  can  begin  to  make  any  capital  at  all? — The  general  opinion  is,  and 
I am  of  that  opinion  also,  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  would  be  very  able  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  money  he  may  receive. 

1140.  How  much  money,  or  money’s  worth,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  will  it  be 
in  the  power  of  that  settler  to  pay  annually  ? — It  depends  on  many  circumstances. 

1141.  If  a settler  had  100/.  lent  him,  within  what  period  of  time  would  he  be 
able  to  pay  5/.  per  cent  interest  upon  that  sum,  and  in  what  period  of  time  would 
he  be  able  to  pay  back  the  principal  ? — At  the  end  of  seven  years  be  certainly  would 
be  able  to  pay  interest,  and  that  would  always  urge  him  to  pay  the  principal  as  early 
as  possible.  If  the  interest  is  rigidly  exacted,  no  doubt  he  would  find  it  his  interest 
to  pay  the  principal  in  the  course  of  time.  It  would  depend  upon  what  his  family 
consisted  of,  whether  they  could  render  him  any  service  or  not 

1142.  Would  he  not  be  able  to  pay  more  than  6ve  pounds  worth  of  produce 
at  the  eud  of  seven  years?— Most  undoubtedly  he  would. 

I >43.  Could  he  pay  more? — Yes. 

1 144.  Do  you  suppose  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  would  be  able  to  spare 
lof.  worth  of  produce  annually?—  I think  be  would. 


Jovis,  15“  die  Martiit  1827- 


Walter  Burrell,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Committee,  made  the 
following  Statement: 


Walltr  Barrf//, 


15  March, 
1827. 


I WILL  shortly  give  a history  of  the  parish  of  West  Grinstead.  The  last 
census  taken,  was  1229  people: — married  men,  residing  in  the  parish,  116; 
married  women,  112;  children,  298;  labourers,  63,  constantly  employed; 
casually  employed,  53;  lost  time  of  the  53  people,  divided  into  months,  223,  at 
8^.  per  week,  the  average  expense  amounts  to  357/.  timl  is  lost  upon  the  323 
months.  Parishioners  residing  out  of  the  parish,  but  receiving  occasional  relief, 
64  men,  64  women,  187  children;  of  these,  constantly  employed,  39,  casually 
employed,  27;  time  lost,  divided  into  months,  93 — that,  multiplied  by  8 s.  pro- 
duces 148/.  per  aoQum;  this  will  amount  to  505 /.  loss  upon  the  labour.  Com- 
puted age  of  the  married  male  labourers  belonging  to  the  parish : from  20  to  30 
years  of  age,  20  in  the  parish,  ami  out  of  it,  12;  from  30  to  40  years  of  age,  in  the 
parish,  39,  out  of  it,  25,  which  amounts  to  64;  from  40  to  50  years  of  age,  30 
in  the  parish,  and  20  out  of  the  parish,  amounting  to  46;  from  30  to  60  years  of 

age. 
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age  21  in  the  parish,  and  5 out  of  the  parish  ; above  that  age,  10  in  the  parish,  lyaltn  Burrell, 

yuj4  0utof  the  parish,  amounting  to  14.  There  are  182  married  men  employed  ^ 

in  the  parish,  and  5>  farmers;  rental  of  land,  2,849/.;  tradesmen.  3-2  ; irade  and 
cottagers  amount  to  166/.  rental;  making  a total  of  3,015/.  For  the  last  four  years,  **18*7. 
there*  have  been  three  assessments  of  4 j.  in  the  pound ; the  number  of  acres  in 
the  parish,  And  there  is  rather  a curious  circumstance  as  to  the  births, 

marriages,  and  baptisms ; the  Committee  will  find  that  in  the  last  ten  years  there 
have  been  206  burials,  and  the  baptisms  have  amounted  to  413. 

1 145.  Are  there  any  dissenters  in  the  parish  ? — A few,  but  not  to  make  it  of  any 
consequence.  The  marriages  in  the  last  ten  years  were  82. 

1146-  Ha.s  the  number  of  marriages  diminished?  -Yes:  the  marriages  in  1817 
wereseven;  1818, eleven;  1819,  five;  1820,  seven;  1821,  four;  1 822,  eleven  ; 

1823,  eleven;  1824,  eleven;  1825,  ten;  1826,  five.  The  allowances  in  the  parish 
are,  for  a man  and  his  wife,  with  three  children  under  thirteen,  30^.  for  the  rent  of 
a cottage;  a man  and  his  wife  with  four  children,  receives  3/.  for  rent,  and  IJ. 
per  week  for  every  child  above  three  and  under  thirteen  years  old  ; to  tliese,  me- 
dicine is  also  given.  Persons  out  of  the  poor-house,  who  are  occasionally  employed, 
receive  is.  6d.  to  2^.  per  head  per  week  from  the  parish ; widows,  with  a family 
of  small  children,  receive  15.  6d.  per  head  per  week;  old  widows,  as.  per  week. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  parish  of  ^Ve8t  Grinstead  and  the  adjoining  parishes, 
for  many  years,  to  let  the  boys  and  girls,  from  the  age  of  1 2 years  to  1 6 and  1 7, 
from  Lady-day  to  Lady-day.  by  giving  tlieir  emplnyere  from  3£?.  to  gd.  per  week, 
and  40s.  a year  for  dollies  for  each,  which  amounts  yearly  to  from  150/.  to  i8o/. 

It  is  supposed  there  are  from  30  to  50  men  out  of  employment,  from  four  to  five 
months  in  the  year ; and  for  three  months,  from  70  to  75  who  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  parish  for  support.  The  number  of  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
poorriioiise,  is  40 ; but  in  the  winter  months  it  averages  between  40  and  50,  having 
at  that  time  single  young  men  in  the  house  who  cannot  find  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment. The  parish  pays  3s.  a head  for  all  in  the  poor-house,  whether  old  or  young. 

Tlie  amount  of  the  poor-rate  in  1824,  was  1,796/.  14^.;  ini825,  1,804/.  as.;  in 
1826,  1,924/.  14s.  The  real  factoflhe  case  is,  that  several  gentlemen,  who  have 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  been  expending  very  large  sums  of  money 
in  making  roads  and  forming  canals,  in  order  to  keep  them  employed.  Next  winter 
this  canal  will  be  completed,  we  shall  have  expended  10,000/.  upon  it;  and  if  it 
is  so  severe  a winter  this  year  as  it  was  last,  we  shall  expect  to  have  from  70  to  80 
people  in  the  poor-house.  1 beg  to  deliver  in  a letter,  detailing  the  expenses  of  the 
parish  of  Pulborough. 


\The  following  Letter  was  delivered  m.] 

“ Sir, 

“ I send  yon  the  Expenses  of  the  parish  of  Pulborough  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
for  one  year.  You  will  see  that  318/.  of  tlie  poor-rates  are  thrown  away  in  idle 
men  on  the  roads;  and  that  in  five  years,  including  the  highway  rates,  3,552/. 
have  been  expended  on  the  roads,  of  which  1,932/.  have  been  taken  from  the 
poor-rates.  In  the  years  ending  April  1824  and  1825,  the  occupiers  of  land  em- 
ployed one  mao  on  their  farms  for  every  25  /.  a year  rating  in  the  poor  book,  which 
continued  partly  through  the  year  1826,  except  by  one  person  occupying  400 
acres,  who  will  not  take  bis  proportion,  which  has  induced  the  other  occupiers  of 
land  to  discontinue  their  proportion,  and  we  have  now  95  men  on  the  roads,  many 
of  them  without  tools.  Is  it  not  worth  considering,  whether  the  determination  of 
a large  majority  of  a parish  to  employ  the  agricultural  labourers  in  any  way  whied 
shall  not  favour  one  more  than  another,  witli  the  approbation  of  the  magistrates  in 
petty  or  quarter  sessions,  miglit  not  be  made  legally  binding  on  the  minority  ? I 
am  aware  tliut  much  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  an  unequal  pressure,  especijilly 
on  suiall  paristo. 

“ Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

“ Pulborough,  December  14,  1826.”  “ John  Justin, ’ReeXar." 
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PULBOBOUGH,  SuSSEX. 

Acres,  6,oou;  population,  2,000;  poor-rates,  2,319/.  or  23 j.  a head; 
wages,  lOj.  a week;  wheat  grown,  700  loads;  poor  tax,  665.  on  each  load. 

Expenditure  from  April  1825  to  April  1826  : 

Extra  work  on  the  Roads  (not  required)  to  employ  s.  d. 

Labourers  in  want  of  work  - - - - 3'8  — — f 

Constables,  principally  on  account  of  Vagrants  - 23  2 7 

Beadle,  to  drive  away  the  vagrants  - ■ - 2fJ  - - 

Acting  Overseer,  salary  - - - - - 26  — - 

Attending  Bench  and  Justice,  and  fees  and  other 
journies  and  expenses 
Horses  and  Carts  to  Petworth,  &c. 

Expense  of  two  Appeals,  both  gained 
County  Rate  - - . . 

Medi(^  attendance 
Churclirvardens,  instead  of  a rate  - 
Relief  - 


Expended  on  the  Roads,  including*^ 
highway  rate,  in  5 years  -J 

[Highway  Rate,  ,C-324*] 


- 

50 

8 

31 

- 

9 

3 

- 

- 

44 

7 

2 

- 

54 

7 

8 

- 

;2 

12 

6 

- 

12 

4 

3 

- 

- 1,683 

2 

9i 

£■2.319 

T 

3i 

1822 

- 83S 

12 

9i 

1823  - 

- 881 

13 

10 

1824 

- 605 

15 

6i 

1825  - 

- 584 

4 

10 

1826 

642 

- 

- 

£■  3,552 

7 

- 

of  which  ;f.3>552.  “s.  the  sum  of  1,932.  7 5.  has  been  taken  from  the  poor-rates. 

1147.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  dish^ss  arising  from  over  population,  the 
details  of  which  you  have  now  given  to  the  Committee,  as  to  certain  parishes,  is 
generally  extensive  through  the  weald  of  Sussex  ? — Yes,  certainly,  except  in  a 
very  few  small  parishes. 

1148.  Supposing  that  the  redundant  labourers  in  the  parish  to  which  you  belong, 
were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  emigration  to  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Crown,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  a unanimous  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  rale  payers  to  contribute  to  that  object  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it. 

1149.  example,  could  you  inform  the  Committee  what  expense  you  consider 
to  be  incurred  by  the  parish,  in  a family  consisting  of  a man,  his  wife  and  three 
children,  who  may  be  considered  os  entirely  dependent  on  the  parish  for  support 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  weeks  of  harvest? — I sliould 
say  throughout  the  year  without  employment,  25/.  8s.  it  would  cost  the  parish  for 
a man  and  his  wife  and  three  children. 

1 150.  Does  that  include  the  rent? — Yes,  it  includes  the  rent. 

1151.  That  is  the  whole  expense  of  the  parish? — Yes,  and  without  any  children 
it  would  cost  18/.  10^.;  with  one  child,  21 /. ; with  two  children,  22/.  iCj. ; with 
three  children,  2.5/.  8s. ; with  four  children,  29/.  los- ; with  five  children,  32/.  2s.; 
with  six  children,  34/.  14J. 

1 132.  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  the  rate  payers  would  consent  to  charge  the  rates 
of  the  parish  with  on  annuity  for  lO  years  of  7I.,  upon  which  the  sum  of  50/. 
might  be  borrowed,  to  furnish  the  means  of  promoting  the  emigration  of  any  parties 
willing  to  emigrate  ? — I sliould  say,  without  any  doubt,  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
do  so. 

! 1 53.  You  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  rate  payers  do  not  look  to  the  occurrence 
of  any  circumstances  that  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  those  parties  continuing 
chargeable  to  the  parish  ? — ^'fhey  look  unwillingly  to  the  future  ; I do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  go  on. 

1154.  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  that  artificial  employment  which 
has  been  put  into  action,  must  come  to  an  end  at  no  distant  period,  after  which 
the  rates  would  be  more  severely  charged  ? — My  own  opinion  is,  supposing  «e 
have  such  a winter  as  the  last,  tliat  the  rales  will  be  very  materially  increased; 

aiarmiogly 
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alarmintrly  so  ^ district  we  bavc  expended  between  iValtcr  Bumll, 

1 K 000 /.  and  20,000 1.  in  the  last  few  years,  in  tiie  employment  of  the  people  ,*  we  fc>q. 

have  cut  down  every  hill  in  the  country,  and  made  new  roads;  we  have  made  16  

miles  of  new  turnpike  road  right  tiirough  the  country. 

1155-  in  yoor  opinion,  would  tlie  rate  payers  prefer  raising  50/.  in  two  years, 
by  insmlrnents  of  25  /.  each  y^ear,  to  spreading  it  over  a period  of  ten  years  at  7I. 
a year,  thereby  effecting  an  immediate  sensible  reduction  in  the  poor-rates? — No, 
because  they  are  all  tenants  at  will,  and  they  would  not  like  to  pay  down  so  large 
a sum. 

] 15(3.  You  think  there  would  be  a feeling  that  the  best  mode  vvould  be  to  spread 
it  over  a space  of  ten  years? — Yes. 

1 1 57-  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  ten  years  r — None. 

1158.  You  are  aware  that  it  would  be  the  intention  of  this  Committee  not  to 
recommend  any  class  of  emigrants  to  receive  assistance,  who  were  not  able-bodied 
and  competent  to  work,  and  within  certain  ages ; do  you  consider  that  that  restriction 
would  make  the  rate  payers  less  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  tliis  system  of 
emigration  ?— No,  because  we  cannot  employ  the  people,  as  it  is ; we  should  be  very 
glad  to  send  out  able-bodied  young  men  of  decent  families. 

1159.  Supposing  you  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay  8/.  instead  of  7 /.  which  would 
cover  60  /.,  would  any  objection  exist  in  the  rate  payers  to  incur  such  a charge? — 

I think  not. 

1 1 60.  Do  you  think  that  die  rate  payers  would  be  more  disposed  to  pay  an 
annuity  of  7/.  or  8/.  for  tlie  space  of  10  years,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for 
this  object,  or  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  pay  down  the  whole  sum  at  once,  or 
in  two  or  three  years  ? — I am  satisfied  they  would  prefer  the  extended  period, 
because  there  is  not  a man  in  our  country  who  will  take  a lease. 

1161.  Do  you  imagine,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  parish, 
there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  receiving  from  parishes  any  charge  upon 
their  rates  for  that  purpose  ? — I can  see  none  at  all ; I would  take  upon  myself  to 
remit  the  money  from  this  parish,  to  any  person  appointed  to  receive  it. 

1 1 62.  Do  you  think,  as  a genera!  rule,  tliere  would  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
arranging  with  the  magistrates  or  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  remit  to 
the  county  tieasurer  that  sum  which  by  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  was  to  proceed 
from  the  parish  ? — I should  conceive  none  at  all,  any  more  than  in  collecting  the 
county  rates. 

1103.  Do  you  not  think  tliat  every  thing  connected  with  the  levying  and  paying 
this  money  into  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer  might  be  carried  on  by  local 
arrangements  in  the  county,  without  mixing  it  up  with  the  Government,  or  a Board 
of  Emigration,  if  any  such  were  established  ? — Certainly. 

1 1 64.  If  the  plan  of  charging  the  rates  with  annuities  for  1 0 or  1 2 years  should 

be  acted  upon  to  a considerable  extent,  would  not  any  in-coming  tenant  two  or  three 
years  hence  find  the  rates  very  considerably  reduced? — I should  say  decidedly  so, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it ; and  with  respect  to  people  coming  in,  we  know  now  how 
to  manage  those  things ; the  only  people  coming  in  would  he  those  belonging  to 
the  parish  who  resided  out  of  it.  ” 

1165.  The  question  applied  to  farmers  entering  into  farms? — have  answered 
that  question  already. 

ti66.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  efficient  local  measures  would  be  taken  Iiy  tlie  rate 
payers  in  this  parish  as  far  as  legislation  allowed  iliem.  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
a settlement  that  might  lead  to  a similar  redundancy  of  population,  and  similar  in- 
convenience?— I am  satisfied  it  is  so  much  for  their  convenience  and  benefit,  they 
would  look  very  closely  to  it. 

1167.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  any  measure  of  legislation  which 
It  would  be  desirable  to  pass,  to  give  power  to  the  rate  payers  to  prevent  such 
recurrence?— I know  of  no  way  except  by  pulling  down  the  cottages ; I am  the 
holder  of  a gieat  many  cottages,  and  my  only  reason  for  keeping  theui  up  is,  tiiat 
the  poor  people  would  have  no  place  to  put  their  heads  in  if  tlicy  were  pulled 
down. 

u68.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  greater  part  of  this  parish  is 
you  own  property? — No,  about  1,700  acres;  a great  deal  is  my  brother's 
property. 

XI 69.  The  class  of  peojilo  to  whom  the  cottages  belong,  are  landed  proprietors  ? 

—Yes,  gontlemci.  rcsiiiing  at  a distance ; some  of  tliem  belong  to  the  farmers ; 
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there  are  no  genllemen  in  the  parish  besides  die  clergyman,  the  Rev.  William  Wood- 
ward, and  myself. 

1 1 70.  How  many  cottages  are  paid  rent  for,  that  do  not  belong  to  gentlemen  of 
property  in  the  parish : — 

1171.  You  have  said,  that  a man,  woman,  and  three  children  cost  the  parish 
25/.  8f. ; if  there  was  a proposal  to  remove  them,  what  would  the  parish  be 
prepared  to  pay  down? — I should  say  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  6/.  lof, 
a year. 

1172.  It  costs  now  25 f.  a year  to  support  these  people;  would  there  be  any 
doubt  die  parish  would  be  prepared  to  pay  down  25/.  ? — I stiould  say,  as  a pro- 
prietor,  certainly  ; but  as  a yearly  tenant  of  land,  having  no  lease,  I should  decline 
to  do  so. 

1 1 73.  Do  you  not  consider  it  very  unfair  that  the  present  temporary  occupier 
should  be  able  to  charge  his  successor  with  a 6xed  annuity  that  snould  fall  upon 
him  alone? — It  would  be  so  beneficial  to  his  successor,  that  he  could  not  object  to 
it ; I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  its  succeeding. 

1174.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  presence  of  this  extra  population  in 
this  parish  r — I should  say  first,  that  Sussex  is  infinitely  the  most  healthy  county  in 
England,  according  to  its  population  returns  ; in  the  next  place,  the  farmers  have 
acted  upon  a very  absurd  and  stupid  plan,  they  will  not  employ  single  men,  the 
consequence  is,  that  a man  immediately  marries ; and  they  likewise  give  a premium 
upon  population,  for  they  give  to  a man  with  four  children  i a week  for  that  fourth 
child,  and  so  on  for  every  other  beyond  that. 

1 1 75.  Are  not  the  wages  of  a single  man  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  sum  on 
which  a single  roan  can  live  r — No,  I should  say  not ; I employ  a great  many  of 
them,  and  I pay  them  lOs.  a week  in  the  winter. 

1 176.  You  say  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  coming  forward  with  an  immediate 
sum  from  a temporary  occupant;  do  you  think  any  arrangement  could  be  made 
between  the  immediate  occupiers  and  the  owners  of  the  land,  that  could  facilitate  the 
raising  of  an  immediate  sum? — I should  doubt  it. 

1177.  If  powers  were  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  mortgage  the  rates,  and  a 
change  of  tenantry  took  place  before  the  debt  was  paid  off,  the  in-coming  tenant 
would  pay  less  rent  to  the  landlord  than  the  outgoing  tenant  ? — ^That  depends  upon 
the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

1178.  If  tliere  was  a fixed  debt  upon  the  land,  and  a change  of  tenantry  took 
place  before  ilie  debt  was  paid  off,  would  not  tlie  in-coming  tenant  refuse  to  pay  the 
same  rent  that  the  outgoing  tenant  had  paid  ? — No,  I think  not,  in  our  couuty. 
There  is  one  circumstance  that,  I think,  I ought  to  mention : I have  looked  over 
Alajor  Moody’s  evidence,  and  I am  quite  surprised  how  he  should  liave  been  able 
to  have  collected  so  much  information  in  the  short  space  of  time  he  was  there,  he 
must  have  been  extremely  active  in  his  inquiries.  In  the  parishes  of  Shipley  and 
West  Grinstead  there  are  select  vestries,  and  each  has  a permanent  overseer. 
I have  had  from  20  to  3,5  men  digging  stones  this  year  for  me,  as  a surveyor  of 
roads,  in  order  to  make  aroad  which  is  of  no  consequence,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  employed. 

1 1 79.  Do  you  tiiink  there  is  a strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  persons  un- 
employed in  this  parish  to  remove  to  North  America  of  their  own  will? — I do  not 
know,  I never  asked  any  body  upon  the  subject ; I only  know,  as  far  as  the  farmers 
and  landowners  are  concerned,  they  would  be  very  glad  to  send  them. 

1180.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  subject? — My  own  opinion  is,  they  are 
very  comfortable  at  home,  and  they  would  not  like  to  go;  but  if  1 could  persuade 
a few  familie.s  to  go,  and  tliey  marie  a favourable  report,  that  would  alter  the 
case. 

1181.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  wlien  the  real  state  of  the  settlers  in  North 
America  was  imide  known,  u{>on  evidence  that  they  could  not  doubt,  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  inducing  a few  families  to  go? — None  whatever. 

1 1 82.  Arc  you  not  of  opinion  that  others  would  be  induced  to  go,  if  those  families 
made  a favourable  report  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1 1 83.  If  tiie  exbting  Poor  Laws  were  rigidly  enforced,  and  no  relief  given  out  of 
the  workhouse,  do  you  not  believe  that  a rigid  execution  of  it  would  make  the  poor 
people  willing  to  leave  this  country? — Yes. 

1184.  Do  you  consider,  under  the  law  ns  it  stands,  that  supposing  this  sort  of 
provision  to  be  made  for  emigration,  you  can  take  effectual  measures  against  the 
influx  of  new  settlers  ? — Yes. 

1185.  Do 
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1 1 85.  Do  yo“  allude  to  any  othei'  means  than  by  the  destruction  of  cottages  ? — 
I think  by  other  means,  by  the  non-employment  of  people  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  parish- 

1186.  Could  those  means  be  adopted  in  parishes  where  the  property  was  not 
confined  to  a few  individuals  of  large  landed  estates? — I think  so,  in  the  weald  of 
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Sussex. 

1187.  Do  you  think  there  would  not  be  more  difficulty  in  preventing  the  re- 
population  of  the  parish  where  the  land  was  divided  among  small  proprietors  ? — The 
tenantry  have  suffered  so  severely  in  consequence  of  this  influx  of  people,  that  they 
would  take  measures  to  prevent  it. 

1188.  Do  you  think  that  the  prospect  of  diminished  poor  rates  would  counter- 
balance in  the  mind  of  the  small  proprietor  the  loss  of  the  rent  of  the  cottages  ?— 
I do. 

1189.  Supposing  a small  proprietor  has  three  or  four  cottages,  for  which  he 
receives  rent,  will  he  consider  liimself  repaid  for  pulling  down  those  cottages  by  the 
diminution  of  the  poor-rates  from  the  absence  of  tenants  ? — I answer  to  that,  that 
the  poor-rate  is  so  high  upon  the  cottages,  that  he  receives  no  rent  at  all. 

1190.  You  have  stated,  that  in  many  cases  the  rent  was  paid  by  the  parish ; 
allowing  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  parish,  will  not  the  pulling  down  of  those 
cottages  be  clearly  a real  loss  to  the  proprietor? — Yes,  a loss  to  the  amount  of 
rent  of  30^. 

1191.  Will  that  loss  be  made  up  to  him  by  his  proportion  of  the  diminution  of 
the  poor-rates? — Not  if  it  was  a mere  cottage. 

1192.  Do  the  poor-rates  and  the  cottage  repairs  amount  pretty  nearly  to  the 
rent  r — I should  say  to  the  full  amount  of  the  rent. 

1 1 93.  Does  tlie  parish  pay  rent  for  any  cottage  the  inhabitant  of  which  is  not  a 
parishioner? — No. 

1194.  Is  not  the  law  of  settlement  so  well  understood  now,  generally,  that  it  is 
exti’emely  difficult  for  a poor  man  to  obtain  a new  settlement? — I do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible. 

1195.  Therefore  any  new  comer  iuto  the  parish,  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  one 
of  the  cottages  vacated  by  one  who  has  emigrated,  could  not  obtain  a settlement  in 
the  parish? — No,  the  parbh  would  refuse  to  pay  his  rent,  which  would  be  loA  a 
year  to  make  a settlement. 

1 1 96.  Would  not  tbe  consequence  be,  that  the  general  rental  of  cottages  through- 
out the  parish  would  fall  ? — If  the  parishes  agreed,  as  I think  they  ought,  not  to  pay 
rent  for  any  body,  most  of  them  would  fall  down. 

1197.  Is  it  not  contrary  to  the  Poor  laws,  for  the  parish  to  pay  rent? — All  I know 
is,  that  if  they  do  not  pay  rent,  a great  number  of  poor  would  sleep  under  the 
hedges. 

1 198.  In  your  parish,  where  rent  is  paid  for  cottages,  is  it  entered  as  rent? — 
Yes,  as  rent  paid. 

1199.  Not  as  relief? — No. 

1200.  Does  any  power  exist  at  present  of  borrowing  money  upon  the  rates?— 
I know  of  none. 

1201.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  obtaining  parliamentary 
sanction  for  pledging  the  rates  of  the  parish  for  a certain  number  of  years,  provided 
the  rate  did  not  exceed  its  present  amount? — I think  it  must  be  done  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

1202.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable? — Yes,  certainly. 

1203.  If  the  tenantry  at  present  feel  the  aeight  of  a redundant  population,  how 
is  it  tliat  they  may  still  refuse  to  employ  any  but  married  men  ? — Suppose  a man 
is  married,  with  a family,  they  must  keep  him  with  his  family ; whereas  they  have 
only  to  keep  the  single  man,  without  any  family. 

1204.  Have  you  any  poor-house  in  the  parish? — Yes,  it  bolds  from  forty  to  fifty 
people. 

1205.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne’s  Act  there  is  a power  to 
borrow  money  to  enlarge  or  build  a poor-house  ? — Yes. 

1206.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  charging  the  parish  rates  with  an  annuity  for 
ten  years,  for  tbe  purpose  of  eroigi'ation,  would  only  be  an  extension  of  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne’s  Act,  to  allow  money  to  be  borrowed  upon  the  rates  to 
build  poor-houses? — Certainly. 

1207.  Do  you  not  consider  that,  both  in  the  payment  of  wages  of  labour  in  aid 
of  the  farming  labourer,  and  in  the  payment  of  rent  of  cottages  out  of  the  poor-rate, 
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the  country  is  submitting  to  illegal  expenses,  on  account  of  the  extreme  distress  of 
the  population  ? — I do  not  know  bow  to  answer  tliat,  as  to  cottages,  but  I should 
say  yes,  if  the  parish  paid  for  the  labour  of  a person  upon  a farm ; suppose  I hhtd 
a labourer,  and  gave  him  only  six  sliillings,  and  the  parish  made  it  up  ten  shillings, 
I should  say  that  this  would  he  wholly  illegal. 

1208.  And  that  is  countenanceil  in  youv  parish?— No,  it  is  not;  we  have  de- 
cided against  it ; and  I beg  to  add,  that  in  my  memory,  twenty-four  or  twenty-jive 
years  ago,  single  men  were  kept  by  tbe  farmers,  and  lived  with  them,  they  all 
dined  together  at  tlie  same  table,  but  that  has  been  long  given  up;  and  the  reason 
was  in  consequence  of  tlie  tax  that  was  levied,  for  if  when  a farmer  came  home 
from  market,  and  one  of  lliose  labourers  took  Ills  horse  and  put  it  into  the  stable, 
he  was  surefaarj^d  ; and  that  was  tlie  reason  of  its  being  given  up. 


Rfr.  Thomas  Bradbuiy,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

Mr.  1209.  WHAT  parish  do  you  belong  to? — The  parish  of  Great  Horwood,  in 

Thomas  Bradburi/.  Buckinghamshire. 

~ ^ 1210.  Are  you  overseer  in  that  parish  ? — Not  at  this  time ; I have  been. 

1211.  You  are  intimately  acquainted  with  ail  the  details  of  the  parish  rales? 
—Yes. 

1212.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  just  given  before 
the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

1213.  Do  you  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Member  of  the  Committee,  Jusi 
examined,  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  rate  payers  to  consent  to  mortgage 
their  rates  for  a certain  period  of  years,  to  raise  money  for  tlie  purpose  of  emi- 
gration  r — Yes,  I think  it  very  desirable  indeed ; and  I think  tlie  people  would  be 
willing  to  emigrate.  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  paying  rates  of  labour,  it  U 
an  advantage  to  the  large  proprietor  to  pay  the  labourers  out  of  the  rates  j for  the 
small  occupier,  who  does  bis  labour  himself,  pays  part  of  the  large  occupier's 
labour,  which  is  very  unfair ; and  it  swells  the  rates  more  Uian  it  would  otiicr- 
wise  do. 

1214-  You  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  poor  in  that  part  of  tbe  country  where  you 
live,  were  made  sensible  of  the  independence  which,  under  circumstances  of  in- 
dustry, tliey  might  obtain  as  emigrants,  there  would  be  no  continued  disposition  on 
their  part  to  refuse  to  become  emigrants? — I should  think  not;  but  such  a case  has 
never  been  proposed  to  them,  and  I cannot  answer  for  it. 

1215.  What  would  you  be  disposed  to  estimate,  in  your  part  of  the  country,  tlie 
expense  of  maintainiag  a man,  woman,  and  tliree  children,  supposed  to  be  entirely 
dependent  on  tiie  parish  for  a whole  year? — 1 should  think  somewhere  about  2,5/. 
or  26  /. 

1216.  You  do  not  tliink,  in  point  of  fact,  less  than  that  is  incurred  in  their 
maintenance  ? — No ; the  quantity  of  labourers  in  tbe  country  where  I live,  is  about 
one-third  more  than  can  get  regular  employment,  so  that  one-third  is  supported  at 
parochial  expense. 

1217.  If  that  one-third  was  removed,  just  as  much  real  work  would  be  done  in 
the  country  as  b now  done? — Yes,  undoubtedly;  they  are  employed  in  some  way 
or  Ollier,  but  the  other  two-thirds  would  do  the  labour. 

1218.  Are  you  not  aware  tliat  the  condition  of  that  two-thirds  is  very  much 
deteriorated  and  [irejudiced  by  that  one-tlurd  for  whose  labour  there  is  no  demand  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

1219.  Have  you  any  doubt  there  would  be  a disposition  on  tbe  part  of  the  rate 
payers  to  promote  emigration,  on  the  principle  of  contributing,  either  by  paying 
the  money  down,  or  charging  the  rates ; and  that  if  it  was  duly  explained  to  the 
poor,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  their  availing  themselves  of  such  opportunity 
foremigration' — No;  I think  it  would  be  very  much  to  their  advantage,  and  no 
objection  to  it. 

1220.  Are  there  any  manufactures  in  your  parish?— None  at  all,  except  the  lace 
manufacture  by  females. 

1231.  Is  not  the  condition  of  tlie  poor  a suffering  condition  ? — It  is  miserable. 
I took  down  an  account,  the  other  day,  from  a man  wlio  was  some  years  older 
than  myself;  I remember  his  coming  into  the  parish  with  his  wife,  50  yeais  ago; 
he  was  sitting  down  in  ray  house,  and  I said  to  him,  Thomas,  can  you  remember 
the  price  of  provisions  when  you  first  came  to  the  parish  ? he  said  he  could ; and 
1 got  a {jen  and  ink  and  calculated  every  article,  and  the  price  of  provisions  in 
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the  same  situation  always,  but  be  livetl  in  the  same  bouse  then  as  formerly,  he  told  nomas  Bradbury. 

me  the  rent ; ibc  price  of  provisions  I bad  got  down  iu  another  column  in  these  • ' 

times;  and  I found  by  that  calculation,  that  bis  labour  would  be  exactly  the  same,  15  March, 

vis'ion  for  a man  with  a wife  and  four  cliildren,  as  now.  1827. 

1332.  You  mean  a single  man's  labour? — Yes;  it  would  be  Uie  same  provision 
iis  was  allowed  now  for  a man,  his  wife  and  four  children. 

1233.  Without  any  power  of  supplying  himself  with  clothing? — Yes,  without 
iliat:  his  labour  was  OJf.  per  week,  now  it  is  about  8s. ; and  therefore  there  are  only 
2s.  to  pay  for  all  those  extraordinary  prices  of  provisions. 

1224.  Do  you  not  consider  tliat  the  main  reason  of  the  distress  of  the  labourers 
now,  compared  with  what  it  was  then,  arises  from  the  redundancy  of  labourers,  and 
ihe  consequent  depreciation  of  the  price  of  labour?— Yes. 

^225.  Who  pays  the  cottage  rents  in  your  part  of  the  country? — Chiefly  the 
occupiers. 

1226.  Are  they  paid  out  of  the  parish  rates  ? — No. 

1 227.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  proprietors  of  cottages  would  be  disposed  to  resist 
lliis  plan  of  Emigration,  in  consequence  of  losing  the  rent  of  those  cottages? — No, 
i do  not. 

1228.  You  are  of  opinion  that  their  sense  of  the  distress  of  Uie  poor,  and  the 
iaconvenietice  of  the  present  system,  would  supersede  any  objection  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  rent?' — Yes;  I tliink  they  would  be  disposed  to  emigrate,  most  of  them; 
ihey  cannot  be  more  miserable  tlian  they  are. 

1229.  Have  you  ever  happened  to  hear  this  subject  of  emigration  talked  of? — 

Yes,  we  have  read  it  in  the  papers. 

1 230.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  expression  on  the  part  of  these  poor  people, 
tliat  they  would  be  disposed  to  go  ? — No,  but  I have  not  a doubt  when  it  is  com- 
municated to  them  in  a fair  light,  that  ihey  would  be  witling  to  go ; there  are 
many  of  them  now  going  to  the  United  States  from  several  parts  of  our  county ; 
lliere  may  be  some  gentlemen  here  from  Kent ; I have  tliis  moruing  seen  a friend  of 
mine,  who  says  a gentleman  in  Kent  is  sending  them  off  by  waggon  loads  to  the 
United  States  now,  nud  those  that  went  first,  tliat  emigrated  from  tliis  principle,  are 
sending  for  all  their  relations  and  friends  they  can  get  to  go  over. 

1231.  Have  you  any  further  explanations  that  you  wish  to  give  to  tliis  Com- 
mittee?— Not  any  tiling  particular,  that  I know  of.  I must  say  this,  that  I have 
been  a farmer  to  a largish  extent,  till  unfortunately  I bad  a large  family,  and  my 
business  was  reduced.  I have  liad  a great  deal  of  practice  in  parish  affains,  and 
farming  of  all  descriptions,  and  I think  now  the  farmers  take  too  mucli  advantage  of 
the  labouring  cominuniiy;  by  being  overburtliened,  they  press  them  too  much;  there 
is  a great  deal  of  theft  and  sheup-steaiing  about  the  county,  arising  from  tliat ; 
necessity  drives  them  to  itj  there  has  been  a wonderful  number  in  Aylesbury  gaol, 
for  sheep  stealing,  and  robbing  hen-roosts,  and  those  petty  thmgs ; the  gaol  has 
been  thronged  with  them ; it  is  distress  that  drives  them  to  it.  I know  two  or  three 
who  bore  a very  good  chaiticter,  but  tlie  distress  of  the  times  has  driven  them  to 
commit  those  things  whicli  they  had  never  done  before. 

1233.  Do  you  not  believe  that  If  Emigration  was  to  take  place,  tliat  that  description 
of  crime  would  be  very  much  diminished? — Yes,  I do;  and  when  it  is  properly 
explained  to  them,  I have  not  a doubt  many  would  be  willing  to  go. 

1233.  Do  you  think  that  the  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  would  object  to  paying 
jf.  8.  a year  for  ten  years,  for  the  removal  of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  cliildren, 
supposing  such  family  to  be  entirely  a charge  throughout  the  year  upon  the 
parish  r — If  they  consider  it  in  the  right  light,  as  I should,  I think  tliey  will  be 
in  favour  of  it,  rather  tlian  keep  them  at  home ; 1 think  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  them. 

• 23^  You  have  stated,  that  the  expense  is  ,^.25.  a year;  consequently  the 
immediate  saving  would  be  17.  a year? — Yes. 

1235.  Then  the  only  question  for  consideration  would  be,  whether  there  is  any 
cliance  of  the  poor-rates  being  diminbhed  from  natural  causes  during  the  next  ten 
years,  that  could  prevent  their  agreeing  to  sucli  a proposal  ? — The  rates  fluctuate 
according  to  the  price  of  bread  and  wheat. 

*236.  Have  the  poor-rates  been  increasing? — Yes,  they  have, 

•237.  Do  you  see  any  chance  of  the  poor-rates  diminishing  considerably  in  your 
part  of  the  country,  unless  -a  great  portion  of  the  poor  are  removed  ?— No,  there  is 
no  chaace  whatever  ; they  are  more  likely  to  increase. 
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Mr.  1338.  Do  not  the  poor  live  very  hard? — Yes. 

Bradfcury.  1239.  What  is  the  common  diet  upon  which  a labourer  and  his  family  are  living? 

^ ^ ' —Chiefly  bread,  very  little  else;  only  a bit  of  meat  on  Sunday. 

’’  ’ sort  of  bread  ?— They  have  it  at  the  bakers  chiefly,  it  is  a secondary 

sort. 

1241.  And  tea? — Yes. 

1242.  Without  sugar? — Yes. 

1243.  Or  milk? — Yes,  tea  three  or  four  times  a day,  if  they  are  women. 

1 244.  They  get  no  milk  ? — There  is  veiy  little  milk  to  be  had,  or  sugar ; if  you 
consider  the  allowance  of  six  or  seven  shillings  a ^veck  for  a man  and  his  family, 
there  is  not  much  sugar  to  be  tiad. 

1245.  W’bat  are  the  rates  you  give  to  persons  in  your  parish  ?— There  is  an 
allowance  for  children. 

1 146.  Wliat  is  the  principle  upon  which  you  give  that  allowance  to  persons  having 
families  in  your  parish  ? — ^They  give  after  the  rate  of  one  shilling  eadi  child  wore 
than  two,  when  under  ten  years  of  age. 

1247.  When  they  are  under  two,  you  give  nothing? — No,  only  the  weekly  al- 
lowance, and  that  would  be  about  seven  shillings  a week. 

1 248.  Then  a man  with  three  or  four  children  is  better  off  than  a man  not  iiaving 
two  children  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

1 249.  Therefore  the  effect  of  the  rates  is  to  tempt  those  poor  people  to  have  nu. 
merous  families? — Yes,  it  is  so;  but  absolutely  in  the  lime  of  war  the  poor  live 
better,  because  they  had  a loaf  each  child ; if  a child  was  born,  the  man  went 
directly  and  absolutely  demanded  his  loaf,  and  he  had  a loaf  a week,  wliich 
amounted  to  half  a crown  a week,  when  the  child  lived  upon  its  mother,  for  two 
year.s. 

1 250.  What  do  the  men  get  at  road  work  in  your  parish  ? — Tliey  are  put  on  the 
road,  when  there  is  no  other  employment  for  them ; they  are  j)aid  according  to 
their  families,  a single  man  has  3^.  per  week,  a man  able  tu  earn  8j.  or  10s.; 
then  there  are  some  at  4 s.  and  some  5 s.  and  different  wages ; the  reason  for  .«;iugle 
men  having  such  small  wages  is,  because  they  arc  apt  tu  stop  at  home  instead  of 
going  to  service,  it  is  to  drive  them  to  service ; they  almost  starve  lliem  to 
service. 

1251.  Those  single  men  that  are  on  the  road,  or  in  the  gravel  pit,  paid  by  the 
parish  35.  a week,  do  they  do  much  work? — No,  very  little,  tliey  go  away  for 
three  or  four  hours  ; 1 have  watched  them  a little  time  back.  There  is  a road  being 
made  near  where  I live ; I have  found  them  three  hours  gone  to  dinner,  and  two 
hours  to  breakfast. 

1 252.  Are  they  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  married,  in  order  to  get  the  allowance.' 
—Yes;  when  they  cannot  live  any  longer  as  single  men,  they  marry,  and  go  to  the 
overseer  for  employment  and  a house. 

1253.  They  get  married  in  the  morning,  and  then  go  to  the  overseer  for  a 
house? — Yes. 


Sabhati,  I7"  die  Martiiy  1827. 

D(ccid  Policy  Francis,  Esf(.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

D Frwieu  * ^54*  HOW  long  is  it  since  you  left  the  Cape  r — Rather  more  than  two  years. 

Esq.  ’ 1255.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Ingram’s  emigration  arrived  there? 

»7  March,  I25ff.  Are  you  able  to  inform  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  parties 

now  within  the  colony?— I presume  they  are  generally  doing  very  well ; but  there 
liave  been  great  obstacles  to  their  doing  well,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  debt 
they  have  to  pay  to  Mr.  Ingram. 

1257.  Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  of  that  debt  per  bead?— It  was  300  rix 
dollars  fur  each  male  adult. 

1258.  What  will  that  be  in  sterling  ?— At  tbe  time  Mr.  Ingram  arrived  tlierc,  it 
would  be  30/.  according  to  the  then  rate  of  exchange. 

1259.  What  do  you  imagine  would  be  the  expense  of  each  of  these  emigrants, 
for  Uieir  passage? — I think  about  15/. 

1 260.  Were  they  attended  with  their  wives  and  children  ? — Generally. 

J261.  In  estimating  the  expense  at  15/.  per  head,  do  you  mean  generally  for 

men,  | 
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n>en  women  and  children?—!  think  probably  it  might  be  done  for  less,  taking  D-P.^rancit, 

^ you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  what  you  estimate  ''  ' 

to  be  the  expense  of  the  passage,  and  support  during  it,  foi-  a man,  woman  and  three 

children  ? — I made  a few  notes  for  my  own  information,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  look  ' 

at  them.  [The  Witness  referred  to  some  private  memoranda?^  I think  about  43/. 

takuig  a man,  his  wife  anil  three  children,  that  would  be  about  gh  a head. 

j 263.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  any  simple  principle  of  repayment 
which  might  be  adopted  with  respect  to  a labourer  going  out  to  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  tlie  demand  for  labour  is  such  as  to  procure  him  ade- 
quate remuneration  for  his  services? — Yes,  I have  turned  ray  attention  to  that 
subject,  and  I think  that  it  might  be  done,  if  not  to  the  full  extent,  at  least  to  a great 
part  of  it ; but  I apprehend  there  must  be  a totally  new  rate  of  wages  previously 
established  in  the  colony,  for,  under  present  circumstances,  neither  the  price  that  is 
paid  for  a labourer  can  answer  the  purpose  of  the  employer,  nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
sary as  regards  the  price  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  so  much  in  excess. 

12C4.  Did  you  examine  the  statement  made  last  year  before  this  Committee  by 
Mr,  Carlisle,  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? — Yes. 

1265.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  correct? — I apprehend  Mr.  Carlisle  cannot 
mean  it  as  general  or  permanent  wages,  but  only  wages  paid  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. 

1266.  Will  you  state  in  what  respect  you  differ  from  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  what  vou 
consider  to  be  the  general  rate  of  wages  fora  labourer  at  the  Cape? — Where  I 
differ  is  in  tins,  that  the  rate  of  wages  that  tias  been  stated  by  Mr.  Carlisle  is  paid 
by  persons  being  obliged  to  employ  labour  at  that  price  from  necessity,  not  from 
any  view  of  profit  arising  from  that  labour. 

1 267.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  an  able-bodied 
agricultural  labourer  at  the  Cape? — It  is  so  indefinite,  I can  hardly  state  a rate  of 
wages;  labour  has  been  so  scarce,  that  it  has  been  employed  occasionally  only. 

Where,  for  instance,  the  employer  wanted  any  particular  piece  of  work  done,  which 
ill  fact  was  necessary  even  fur  his  own  subsistence  and  that  of  his  family,  he  would 
then  be  obliged  to  employ  labour  at  any  rate  for  a short  period ; but  it  could  never 
be  supposed  for  a moment  that  it  would  answer  by  way  of  profit;  no  produce  which 
could  he  raised  from  such  labour  would  be  at  all  equal  to  the  expense  of  4^.  per 
day,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Carlisle’s  evidence  of  last  year. 

1268.  If  the  produce  is  not  equal  to  the  expense  of  labour,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  produce  being  raised  and  paid  for  at  that  rate  ? — 1 think  it  is  not,  certainly 
not  in  tlie  new  settlement. 

1269.  Will  you  distinguish  the  different  produces  of  different  parts  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Plope,  and  mention  the  circumstances  of  labour  which  belong  to  each 
of  them? — The  old  colonists,  in  the  Cape  district  for  instance,  and  those  nearest 
the  great  market,  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  labour  than  they  can  in  the  new  settle- 
ment. The  old  colonists  generally  employ  slave  labour,  or  Ilottentots,  or  any  that 
they  can  get;  but  1 am  quite  of  opinion  the  old  colonists  would  never  think  of 
employing  labour  at  that  rate,  45.  per  day. 

1270.  You  have  stated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  mention  an  average  rate  of  wages, 
as  the  labourers  are  not  uniformly  employed ; but  at  the  same  time  can  you  inform 
the  Committee  what,  in  your  opinion,  may  be  considered  as  an  average  rate  under 
these  circumstances  ? — I consider  that  an  entire  new  rate  of  wages  must  be  esta- 
blished ; 1 should  say  the  rate  of  wages  that  is  stated  to  be  paid  in  tlie  colony,  4^. 
per  day,  a peison  working  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  at  most,  would  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  him,  and  that  might  be  considered  the  present  average  rate  of  wages. 

1271.  What  can  a labouring  man,  by  his  labour  tlirough  the  year,  taking  upon 
an  average  employment  and  no  employment,  put  in  his  pocket? — The  rate  of  wages 
ot  -Mr.  Ingram’s  settlers  was  about  2s.  3<f.  per  day. 

1272.  Were  Mr.  Ingram’s  settlers  bound  by  indenture?— Generally,  I believe 
.tlieywere. 

1 273.  Then  what  is  the  vate  which  a person  bound  by  nothing  at  all  might  dispose 
of  his  labour  for  a year  ? — I think  he  would  not  get  above  that,  2s.  3d.  a day,  if  he 
was  constantly  employed. 

^274.  But  that  2J.  3d.  a day  would  procure  him  a great  proportion  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  that  colony  ? — Every  thing  with  comfort. 

* ^75.  If  he  were  to  receive  only  half  of  that  sum,  would  he  still  be  in  a situation 
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D.  P.  Francii,  to  Command,  as  compared  with  the  English  labourer,  a fair  proportion  of  the  neces- 
saries  of  life?— Certainly  I think  he  would,  in  the  interior. 

' ■ ' 1276.  For  l^.  3d.  a day  be  would  be  well  paid  as  a labourer,  ifhe  had  it  invari- 

*^1847'^  ably  throughout  the  year?— Certainly. 

''  1 277.  Supposing  an  emigration  of  labourers  to  take  place  to  the  Cape,  well  chosen 

in  point  of  age  and  the  competency  of  the  parties  to  work,  to  what  extent,  in  your 
opinion,  could  such  an  emigration  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  so  aa 
to  have  the  effect  of  supplying  labour  enough  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  colony, 
at  a rate  that  would  enable  the  labourers  not  only  to  live  comfortably,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  provide  a fund  which  would  progressively  liquidate  any  expenses 
incurred  in  their  removal? — 1 should  think  that  tlie  colony  at  present  would  take 
from  six  or  seven  hundred  a year  of  all  ages,  of  the  labouring  class,  independent  of 
any  who  went  to  colonize;  I make  that  distinction. 

1 278.  To  return  to  tlie  ([uesiion  put  to  you  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination, 
are  you  prepared  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  any  plain  and  simple  mode  under 
whi^  an  emigrant  could,  conjointly  with  the  |)erson  into  whose  service  he  might  g® 
upon  his  arrival,  bind  himself  to  repay  any  expense,  or  part  of  any  expense  that 
might  be  incurred  in  his  removal? — Yes,  I think  one  shilling  a day  with  subsistence 
would  be  ample  for  such  purpose. 

1279.  What  do  you  mean  by  a shilling  a day  with  subsistence? — I mean  if 
emigrants  were  to  be  bound  for  live  years  at  that  rate. 

1 280.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression,  “ a shilling  a day  with  subsistence,”  is 
it  exclusive  of  his  provisions? — Exclusive  of  his  provisions;  I mean  it  as  a general 
rate  of  wages  in  the  colony,  not  alluding  to  the  new  settlement.  I should  calculate 
under  these  circumstances  300  working  days  in  the  year,  which  would  make  hb 
wages  amount  to  15/.;  supposing  he  was  bound  for  five  years,  I think  then  3 /.  a je«» 
might  be  fairly  paid  out  of  those  wages  towards  liquidating  the  transport  of  the 
emigrant  from  Europe  to  the  colony. 

1281.  What  does  his  subsistence  per  day  cost? — In  the  interior  1 think  tliey 
could  subsist  upon  from  6«/.  to  y</.  a day  with  great  comfort. 

128a.  Then  in  point  of  fact  the  wages  of  labour  would  be  15.  instead  of 
a shilling? — Yes,  they  would,  in  the  colony  generally. 

i 283.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  colonist  with  whom  this  emigrant  might  be  placed 
would  undertake  himself  to  pay  that  rate  per  annum,  making  his  separate  bargain 
with  the  labourer.-' — 1 think  he  might  make  that  bargain,  and  safely;  but  wheth^ 
there  would  be  sufficient  cull  for  the  produce  he  would  raise  at  first,  is  another 
matter.  I propose  he  should  give  the  labourer  one  shilling  per  day,  and  have  him 
bound  for  five  years,  and  the  3/.  a year  should  go  towards  liquidating  the  expense 
of  his  transport  from  this  country  to  the  colony. 

1284.  Do  you  mean  the  3/.  a year  should  be  out  of  that  shilling  a day? — 
Yes. 

1 285.  Do  you  mean  on  this  statement,  that  the  persons  in  the  colony  who  are 
now  labourers,  should  continue  to  receive  wages  fiuctuating  towards  2^.  '$<1.  while 
these  new  settlers  should  receive  wages  at  the  rate  of  1 s.  ^d.  ? — I think  they  would 
gradually  lower  to  that  rate,  and  by  so  doing  they  would  in  some  measure  supersede 
slave  labour ; because  I am  of  opinion  they  would  still  get  below  tliat,  if  there  were 
an  adequate  supply  yearly. 

1286.  Are  you  of  opinion,  in  case  of  settlers  being  sent  out  bound  for  the  term 
of  five  years  in  the  manner  proposed,  that  when  tliat  period  was  over  they  would 
find  opportunities  of  settling  themselves  as  colonists,  rather  than  continue  to  work 
for  others  as  labourers? — No  doubt  they  would. 

1 287.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  that  result  would  naturally  lead  to  a perpetual 
demand  for  latourers  at  the  Cape,  to  be  supplied  annually  according  to  circum- 
stances?—Yes,  but  gradually. 

1288.  You  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  if 
6oo  or  700  labourers  were  sent  out,  consenting  to  enter,  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
colony,  into  indentures  to  this  effect,  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in 
absorbing  all  of  them  under  individual  masters? — I think  there  would  not. 

1289.  What  is  the  cost  of  daily  slave  labour? — The  slave  labourer,  who  is 
employed  as  a labourer  generally,  receives  about  20  rix  dollars  per  month ; that  n* 
English  would  be  305. 

1290.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  mean  before  the  change  in  the  value  of  ri* 
dollars  at  the  (’ape,  or  the  present  value? — Before  the  change  took  place;  but 

I appreliond 
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] appreliend  that  tliey  make  no  distinction  between  the  rix  dollars  now  and  the  rix 
dollars  then> 

J201.  not  a great  change  taken  place  in  the  value  of  rix  dollars  at  the  Cape, 
by  tlie  King’s  proclamation  ? — Certainly,  between  this  country  and  the  Cape,  but 
not  in  the  interior  of  the  colony  itself. 

1293.  By  the  law  existing  at  the  Cape,  is  a fresh  supply  of  slaves  lej^l? — 
Certainly  not. 

, 293.  The  number  cannot  be  increased  ? — No. 

1394.  And  it  has  not  been? — No. 

1395*  ^ certain  extent,  through  the  medium  of  African 

apprentices?— There  have  been  some  driven  in  by  the  native  tribes  into  the 
colony. 

1296.  Can  the  labour  of  free  negroes  be  obtained  at  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
2i'.  Sil-  day,  which  is  now  the  average  cost  of  colonial  labour?— Slave  labour 
costs  about  305.  per  month,  and  their  subsistence. 

1 297.  Arc  you  a proprietor  in  the  Cape  ?— I went  out  as  a settler  in  1 820. 

1208.  Are  you  still  a proprietor? — Yes. 

1 209.  Are  Europeans  as  capable  of  field  labour  there  as  the  Hottentots  ? — I saw 
no  difficulty  in  their  working  there  at  any  time,  unless  upon  very  particular  hot  days. 

1300.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  procure  persons  upon  indenture,  to  go  to  your 
own  property  in  the  Cape,  to  work  as  labourers  r — No,  I have  not. 

1301.  Why  have  you  not  done  so? — Because  I apprehended  some  measure  might 
lake  place  for  facilitating  the  supply  of  labour  to  tliat  colony. 

1302.  But  if  no  such  measure  were  to  take  place,  would  it  not  be  for  your 
interest  to  make  your  own  bargain,  and  to  carry  out  persons  there  ? — It  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  do  that  as  an  individual ; when  the  servants  arrive  there  they 
would  be  so  dissatisfied  with  the  rate  of  wages  which  I could  give  in  addition  to 
the  expense  of  their  transport,  that  I should  not  be  able  to  keep  them  without  great 
difficulty. 

1303.  But  adverting  to  the  distressed  state  of  the  population  of  tins  country  at 
preset)^  do  you  think  a man  who  is  half  starving  here,  would  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  rate  of  wages  he  found  tliere  ?— Certainly  not. 

1304.  Are  there  not  many  other  proprietors  in  the  Cape  similarly  situated  as 
vou  are,  who  might  be  disposed  to  enter  into  similar  contracts  as  you  say  would  be 
advantageous  to  yourself? — 1 think  tliere  are. 

1305.  And  why  are  they  restrained  from  entering  into  tliese  contracts  ? — Because 
they  would  not  do  it  as  an  individual  measure ; they  think  it  highly  expedient  it 
should  be  done  as  a general  and  public  measure. 

1306.  Is  dial  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  rate  of  wages  lower  than  it  would 
otherwise  naturally  be? — It  is  certainly  with  that  view. 

1 307.  That  is  your  object,  is  it  ? — Yes,  because  there  is  no  produce  which  could 
be  raised  at  the  present  price  of  labour,  which  would  at  all  answer  the  purpose  of 
any  individual  taking  out  labourers,  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

1308.  Are  the  Committee  to  take  your  opinion  as  expressed  here,  as  yoiir's 
alone,  or  are  you  deputed  by  any  body  of  persons  to  express  their  joint  opinion  ?— 
I give  my  own  opinion  entirely. 

1 309.  Flave  you  bad  any  communication  with  the  Cape,  since  you  left  it  two 
years  ago? — Yes. 

1310.  Has  it  been  constant? — No,  occasionally. 

1311.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  facts  with 
regard  to  labour  at  the  Cape,  at  this  moment? — Yes. 

1312.  Suppose,  in  pursuance  of  your  scheme,  a certein  number  of  emigrant 
labourers  were  sent  out  and  indented  to  particular  masters,  would  those  masters  take 
upon  themselves  the  enforcing  of  the  indenturM,  and  bind  themselves  to  repay  the 
money  advanced  by  Goveniraent,  by  instalments  ? — I should  apprehend  they  would, 
for  this  reason ; it  would  make  very  little  difference,  in  point  of  fact  none,  whether 
it  is  paid  by  the  master  to  Government  immediately,  or  whether  it  is  paid  to  the 
servant,  and  the  Government  looks  to  the  servant. 

1313.  lu  whose  hands  would  you  leave  tlie  power  of  enforcing  the  indentures? — 
In  the  district  authorities. 

_ ’3»4.  Supposing  the  servant  was  discontented  with  his  wages,  and  was  to  leave 
his  master,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  party,  what  security  would  Government 
have  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  advanced? — In  case  of  the  death  of  the 
party,  1 apprehend  the  debt  must  die  with  him  •,  but  the  better  way  would  be,  for 
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a counterpart  of  the  indentures  to  remain  in  the  office  of  the  district,  and  if 
master  and  the  servant  disagree,  the  indenture  should  still  follow  the  servant,  so  that 
' whoever  employed  him  during  the  five  years,  or  any  portion  of  it,  the  condition 
should  still  be  fijifilled  by  the  person  who  actually  employed  him. 

1315.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a possibility  of  carrying  that  idea  into  exe- 
cution; or  might  not  the  servant  very  easily  find  masters  who  would  engage  him 
without  inquiring  into  any  previous  circumstances? — It  is  very  probable  that  ser- 
vants could  find  masters,  but  they  would  not  be  so  certain  of  constant  employ, 
ment. 

1316.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  yourself,  supposing  your  calculation  of  the 
expense  to  be  correct,  you  would  engage  to  pay  to  the  Government  3/.  a year  for 
an  indenture  of  eacii  man  for  five  years,  you  taking  upon  your  own  hands  the  risk  of 
losing  the  sei'vant  when  you  arrived  at  the  Cape  ? — 1 give  this  opinion  as  uiy  own, 
not  M the  opinion  of  the  settlers ; generally  in  the  new  settlement,  they  have  rated 
the  wages  at  12/.  a year.  I appreliend  ttiat  the  power  of  the  local  authorities 
is  quite  sufficient  to  restrain  a man  in  tlie  district  where  he  is  employed,  because, 
generally  speaking,  that  man  would  not  be  employed  out  of  the  district,  without 
Inquiring  into  the  circumstances  as  to  where  he  came  from,  and  by  whom  he  was 
last  em{Moyed. 

1317.  Would  you  be  prepared,  on  your  own  port,  to  make  to  Government  that 
pledge  upon  your  security  which  has  l^n  just  mentioned  ? — Yes,  I think  I 
would. 

1318.  Supposing  you  wanted  20  labourers,  and  20  were  engaged  in  this  country 
to  be  indented  to  yOu  for  five  years,  and  that  you  were  called  upon  to  give  a security, 
or  pledge  yourself  to  pay  3/.  a year  for  each  of  these  labourers,  taking  the  cl)ance 
of  a casualty  of  their  running  away  or  dying,  and  those  accidents  which  are  more  or 
less  matters  of  chance  and  not  of  accurate  calculation,  would  you,  under  the  con- 
viction of  the  advantages  you  were  to  derive  from  Urn  labour  of  these  men  for  five 
years,  at  a reduced  rale  as  compared  with  the  labour  now  employed  at  the  colony, 
undertake  yourself  to  ^ve  a pledge  to  pay  this  money? — Yes,  upon  a farm  that  is 
cultivated  by  tillage,  but  not  on  a grazing  farm. 

1319.  Why? — Because  one  is  of  more  value  than  the  other;  less  labour  would 
be  required  on  the  grazing  farm. 

1320.  Supposing  you  closed  with  the  offer  to  take  out  20,  would  you  engage  to 
pay  3/.  a year  for  them  as  a repayment  for  their  passage,  providing  all  assistance 
were  given  you  in  securing  tlieir  labour  by  local  law  ? — Yes. 

1321.  Have  you  known  any  labourers  carried  out  to  the  Cape  upon  indenture? — 
Yes,  I took  out  labourers  myself  under  indentures,  when  I first  went  out. 

1322.  Upon  what  terms  did  you  engage  them? — ^The  same  as  I mention  now, 
1 s.  per  day,  and  subsistence. 

1323.  What  was  flie  issue  of  that  arrangement  ? — Most  of  the  men  remained  with 
me,  and  immediately  the  indentures  were  out  they  then  provided  for  themselves. 

1324.  For  what  term  were  they  indentured  ? — Three  years. 

1325.  For  what  reason  have  you  given  up  that  system  of  supplying  yourself  with 
additional  labour?-— The  reason  is,  that  if  I were  to  take  out  labourers,  in  the 
quantity  which  I required  for  myself,  and  there  was  no  general  system  adopted  for 
taking  out  labourers,  they  would  immediately  be  discontented,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  retain  them  in  my  service. 

1326.  Upon  any  system  of  taking  out  emigrants,  which  you  contemplate,  do  you 
speak  of  adult  males  alone,  or  of  women  and  children  also;  and  would  you  enter 
into  any  agreement  with  regard  to  the  two  latter?— I speak  of  adult  males  in  the 
first  instance,  but  women  are  quite  as  necessary  there  as  the  male  adults,  and 
children  are  equally  useful ; the  children  should  be  indentured  under  circumstances, 
according  to  their  age,  for  every  child  tliere  is  useful  in  some  way  or  other,  from  8 
or  9 years  and  upwards. 

1327.  Do  you  consider  the  labour  of  women  and  children  is  so  valuable  at 
the  Cape,  ns  to  enable  a person  taking  them  out  to  repay  by  instalments  the  ex- 
pense of  the  passage? — Yes,  having  tlie  use  of  their  services  for  a certain  period 
of  years. 

1328.  Would  you  therefore,  supposing  you  were  to  carryover  labourers,  think 
yourself  justified  in  pledging  yourself  to  pay  back,  at  the  proportionate  rate  for 'five 
years,  the  expense  of  the  passage  of  women  and  children,  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  have  stated  your  willingness  to  do  in  the  case  of  adult  males?— Yes,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

1329.  Are 
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1-120  Are  you  of  opinioi)  that  ttie  general  feeling  of  the  colony  would  be  the 
e M vou  have  expressed  to  the  Committee?—!  think,  wiien  it  was  generally 
'j  jiiat  a regular  supply  would  take  place,  that  would  be  the  result 
Supposing  that  600  men  and  women,  unci  1800  children,  very  young 
children,  were  to  be  sent  over  to  the  Cape  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  are 
YOU  of  opinion  there  would  be  that  demand  for  the  services  of  all  these  tlirte  classes 
as  to  induce  parties  on  their  arrival  ro  enter  into  bonds  to  repay  by  instalments 
a certain  rate  of  expense  incurred  in  their  passage,  having  the  sei-vices  of  these 
parlies  duly  secured  to  them  by  local  law  ? — I think  there  would ; i speak  as 
1 conceive  I should  act  myself. 

1331.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  emigration  sent  out  on  that  principle,  not 
previously  engaged  by  individuals,  would  be  disposed  of  in  the  first  instance  as 
easily  as  it  might  be  disposed  of  in  future  years,  by  people  entering  into  previous 
covenants  to  take  a certain  number? — Yes,  it  would;  if  there  were  an  office 
established  in  the  Cape  where  persons  could  register  the  number  of  labourers  they 
required,  it  would  take  place,  and  it  would  be  found  there  would  be  a great 
demand  for  labourers,  and  it  would  then  be  clearly  ascertained  what  tte  demand 
would  be. 

1332.  Is  the  labour  of  slave-womwr  constantly  paid  for  at  the  Capo  now? — 
Certainly. 

1333.  Is  there  a considerable  demand  for  it? — A great  demand. 

1334.  Should  you  suppose  that-the  labour  of  slave-women  is  better  or  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  labour  of  free  women  going  out  from  this  country  ? — I think  not ; 
slave-men  are  generally  employed  now  to  do  the  domestic  work  of  females. 

• 335-  With  respect  to  the  African  labour,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
the  Committee  whether  it  consists  with  your  knowledge  that  it  often  happens,  in 
consequence  of  the  wreck  and  condemnation  of  slave  vessels,  a considerable  number 
of  slave-apprentices  are  indentured? — That  circumstant*  has  taken  place,  but  no 
circumstance  of  the  kind  has  occurred  in  the  last  seven  years.  There  was  a small 
supply  forced  into  the  colony  by  the  wars  between  the  natives  themselves,  and  they 
were  taken  as  apprentices ; they  were  forced  there,  as  before  stated. 

1 336.  And  the  number  of  these  African  apprentices  is  not  at  any  rate  sufficient  to 
interiere  with  the  labourers  that  go  out  from  this  country? — Not  at  all;  such  a cir- 
cumstance is  casual. 

1337.  Would  not  a large  influx  of  European  labourers  lower  the  rate  of  wages, 
generally  throughout  the  colony,  to  the  level  of  the  wages  of  the  indentured  labourer? 
— Certainly  it  would  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  that  eSect,  and  it  would 
gradually  lower  them  to  that  standard. 

1338.  Would  not  such  a reduction  dimioish  the  temptation  of  the  indentured 
labourer  to  leave  his  master  ? — Certainly. 

>339*  Upon  what  terms  can  uncultivated  lands  be  obteined  in  the  new  Settlements 
near  the  Cape  ? — Generally  tlie  party  goes  to  the  Landrost,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  district,  and  he  there  makes  a request  for  a particular  piece  of  land ; the  hemrorden 
b ordered  to  inspect  it,  and  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  any  private  grant  or  public 
convenience,  it  is  given  to  him ; the  district  surveyor  13  ordered  to  survey  i^  and  he 
then  gets  his  title  from  the  government. 

• 340.  Is  the  land  which  is  so  given  him,  free  from  the  payment  of  any  fees? — 
No,  a quit-rent  is  generally  charged  upon  it,  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
capability  of  the  place. 

1341.  Is  that  a discretionary  quit-rent? — It  is  an  annual. 

1342.  Is  the  amount  of  it  discretionary  with  the  surveyor? — It  is  discretionary 
with  the  Government,  according  to  the  report  received  as  to  ite  capabilities. 

*343*  You  mentioned  some  time  ago  having  taken  out  some  indentured  servants 
who  staid  with  you  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  left  you ; and  you  stated 
that  during  that  time  they  were  receiving  one  shilling  a day ; were  those  persona 
at  the  end  of  three  years  in  a condition  to  enter  upon  lands  as  capitalists,  upon 
tlieir  own  account  ? — They  saved  money,  for  they  had  nothing  but  their  clotlies  to 
find. 


1344.  Do  you  know  in  point  of  fact  what  became  of  those  persons? — I believe 
left  the  district.  One  or  two  were  mechanics;  they  went  to  Graiiam's  Town, 
upon  the  Government  works. 


*345-  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any  of  those  |>ersons  settled  on  lands  of 
their  own,  after  leaving  your  service? — ^1  believe  not  upon  their  own  account ; one  or 
two  of  them  still  remain  upon  my  land,  but  not  as  servants ; I allow  them  to  remain 
550.  T 3 there ; 
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there ; they  had  collected  a few  cattle,  which  is  generally  the  case  among  the  labouring 
people ; they  collect  a few  cattle,  and  then  they  become  small  landholders  or 
y landowners. 

1346.  Do  they  pay  you  any  rent?— No,  nothing  of  that  sort  has  been  thought  of 
^1827.  ' 1347.  You  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  their  remaining  upon  it  an 

adequate  return  to  you  for  allowing  them  to  stay  ? — Feeding  the  land,  improves  it  • 
there  are  only  one  or  two  persons  upon  it. 

1348.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  provided  n system  of  supplying  the  Cape  with 
labour  were  established  on  sound  principles,  that  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  labour  should  be  employed,  and  as  to  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  tlie  land  and  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  it  would  be  best  left  to  the  discretion 
of  individuals  ? — Certainly. 

1349.  Had  these  persons,  who  now  occupy  a portion  of  your  lands,  built  houses 
at  their  own  expense  upon  them  ? — ^They  built  houses  before  I left ; I allowed  them 
to  build  houses,  such  as  are  generally  constructed  by  the  settlers. 

1350.  If  you  wbb  to  remove  them,  do  you  anticipate  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  doing  it? — No,  I apprehend  not. 

1351.  Are  you  of  opinion  it  would  he  desirable  to  hold  out  to  an  indentured 
servant,  who  may  arrive  at  tire  colony  under  circumstances  of  emigration  such  as 
have  been  alluded  to,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his  sejvice,  if  he  has 
conducted  himself  properly,  he  may  have  a grant  of  land,  upon  which  be  may 
establish  himself? — Yea ; I am  of  opinion  that  if  labourers  go  out  upon  the  principle 
which  I have  mentioned,  according  to  their  good  conduct  at  tire  end  of  the  contract, 
there  should  be  some  encouragement  held  out  to  them  to  become  small  farmers. 

1353.  Have  the  Dutch  farmers  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  English 
labourers? — The  English  labourers  have  disappeared  from  the  district  of  Albany 
generally;  many  of  them  have  got  into  the  employment  of  the  Dutch  colonists, 
some  have  become  a part  of  the  family,  as  it  were,  living  with  them  in  the  house ; 
a great  many  have  been  absorbed  into  the  colony  generally  under  those  circum- 


1 353.  Are  there  not  large  tracts  of  land  now  in  the  occupation  of  Dutch  farmers 
which  are  not  cultivated? — A vast  quantity. 

1354.  What  are  the  causes  of  that  non-cultivation  ? — The  causes  have  probably 
been,  that  diere  has  been  little  or  no  foreign  market  for  their  produce ; that  the 
restriction  on  the  importation  of  com  has  been  such,  that  there  existed  no  induce- 
ment for  them  to  grow  it. 

1355.  Has  it  arisen  from  that  cause,  or  from  the  increase  of  cost  in  growing  it, 
arbing  from  the  want  of  labour? — It  has  arisen  from  both,  for  the  Dutch  farmer 
would  never  think  of  cultivating  this  land,  of  course,  without  he  could  get  rid  of  his 
produce;  be  knows  pretty  well  w-hat  tire  extent  of  the  market  is,  and  he  merely 
cultivates  hb  land  with  a view  of  selling  it  in  the  internal  market,  and  to  raise 
sufficient  for  his  taxes;  but  if  there  were  a stimulus  in  any  sort  of  way  for  him  to 
grow  corn,  I apprehend  the  Dutch  farmer  would  then  exert  himself,  and  cultivate  bb 
land  properly. 

1 356.  Where  do  you  think  he  could  find  a market  for  his  com? — At  the  Mauritius, 
St.  Helena,  and  South  America. 

1 357.  What  obstacle  is  there  to  the  export  of  corn  to  these  places  you  mention  ?— ■ 
There  has  been  a colonial  law  against  it 

1358.  Is  it  in  existence  now ? — I believe  not;  I understand  it  b now  repealed. 

1359.  In  your  calculation  of  45/.  per  family,  did  you  include  in  it  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  the  provisions  under  the  Passengers  Act? — Yes. 

1360.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  estimate  could  be  reduced,  if  the  Passengers 
Act  were  repealed  ? — I think  protjably  it  might. 

1361.  In  what  degree? — I have  not  turned  my  attention  to  it.  I mentioned  one 
circumstance,  but  1 don’t  know  if  the  Committee  understood  me  to  say,  that  tlie 
new  settlement  would  exhaust  a supply  of  600  or  700  settlers  annually.  I meant  the 
colony  generally,  independent  of  any  colonists  who  may  be  sent  out 


J'imat  Pringle, 
Esq. 


Thomas  Pringle,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1362.  HAVE  you  resided  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? — I resided  six  years 
ini  Uiat  colony,  half  of  which  period  I spent  on  tlie  eastern  frontier. 

Will  you  describe  where  you  were  settled  ?— In  that  part  of  the  dbtrict  of 
praaffrcinct  now  called  Somerset. 

1364.  Can 
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1 ^64.  Can  you  6*''®  Committee  any  information  with  respect  to  250  labourers  TAonuu  Pringle. 
who^were  token  out  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Moody  to  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  tho 

1 81 6 or  1817  ?— I beg  to  premise,  that  I entered  the  room  without  theslighest  ' ' ~ ' 

idea  of  being  called  tipon  to  give  evidence,  but  as  far  as  my  information  extends,  *7  March, 

I will  willingly  furnish  infoimation.  I know  something  of  Mr.  Moody’s  party,  ^ 
baviui  seen  various  individuals  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  colony ; I believe 
1 speak  correctly,  when  I say,  that  with  a very  few  exceptions,  they  are  now  in  a 
thriving  situation. 

1365.  But  did  they  actually  repay  the  money  advanced  for  their  passage? — I un- 
derstand they  did,  witli  a few  exceptions;  and  tliat  those  who  have  not  repaid  are 
persons  generally  of  improvident  character,  who  have  wasted  their  profits  as  quickly 
as  they  made  thetn. 

1306.  Did  this  250  include  women  and  children,  or  not? — It  included  women 
and  children,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  exact  number ; I know  there  were 
upwards  of  200  souls  altogether,  but  whether  there  were  250,  or  more,  I cannot 
exactly  say. 

1367.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  details  of  the  engagement  made  between 
Mr.  ^^oody  and  these  settlers  ? — Not  very  minutely ; I know  that  the  sum  of  money 
taken  by  Mr.  Moody  for  their  passage  out,  and  providing  labour  for  them,  was  con- 
aiderable,  I believe  not  less  than  60 1.  per  family. 

1 368.  You  know  that  in  point  of  fact  tliese  people  did  repay  a sum  to  that  extent, 
and,  notwithstanding  such  repayment,  you  think  they  are  now  generally  in  a thriving 
coudition? — In  point  of  fact,  they  have  generally  paid  off  Mr.  Moody’s  claims,  and 
some  few  individuals  of  them  now  possess  farms  themselves. 

1369.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  given  by  the  last 
witness  ? — Yes,  excepting  some  replies  spoken  in  rather  a low  voice. 

1 370.  Are  you  disposed  mainly  to  agree  with  him  in  the  opinions  he  has  stated ; 
or  would  you  inform  the  Committee  of  any  points  upon  which  you  would  wish  to 
qualify  your  assent  as  to  such  opinion  ? — It  is  difficult  for  me,  as  I marie  no  notes, 
to  recall  exactly  what  lias  been  stated,  but  generally  speaking,  I would  concur  with 
die  evidence  of  Mr.  Francis;  there  were  however  some  points  with  which  I did 
not  quite  agree. 

1371.  Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Francis  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  real  demand  for 
labour  which  now  exists  at  the  colony? — I certainly  concur  with  him  in  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a demand  for  labour  in  Albany,  but  whether  it  is  to  such  an  extent  that 
600  or  700  labourers  would  be  absorbed  annually,  I would  not  venture  decidedly  to 
affirm. 

1372.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  that  might  be 
done? — 1 think  600  souls  might  be  sent  out,  including  men  women  and  children, 
perhaps  700  ; but  I would  not  think  it  safe  to  send  a larger  number  till  the  experi- 
ment was  tried,  whether  these  were  speedily  absorbed. 

*373-  Are  you  of  opinion  that  emigration,  iu  the  course  of  the  present  year,  to  the 
extent  of  200  men,  200  women,  and  600  children  under  14  years  of  age,  might  be 
absorbed  in  the  colony  without  difficulty  ? — The  number  of  children  might  create 
some  difficulty;  such  a large  number  of  children  below  the  age  of  8 or  10  years  could 
not  be  of  advantage  to  the  farmers. 

1374.  Do  you  suppose  that  200  men,  200  women,  and  400  children  above  the 
age  of  ten  years,  would  be  absorbed  ? — Yes,  if  the  ebUdren  were  above  the  age  of 
ten,  I think  there  would  be  a considerable  demand  for  them. 

^375-  Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Francis  in  the  opinion  that  in  llie  event  of  an 
emigration  taking  place  to  that  extent,  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  finding 
ca{Htalists  at  the  Cape,  who  would  enter  into  engagements  to  repay  by  annual  instal- 
ments the  expenses  incurred  in  the  transport  of  those  persons,  such  persons  being 
indentured  to  them  for  the  space  of  five  years,  and  such  indentures  protected  by  a 
local  law? — I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  capitalists  to  employ  a certain 
number,  provided  they  were  indented  at  sufficiently  low  wages ; that  would  be  the 
chief  difficulty. 

1376.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  the  wages  which  you  would  consider  capi- 
talists would  be  induced  to  give  over  and  above  3/.  per  annum? — Really  1 confess 
I have  not  turned  my  attention  much  to  this  point,  and  am  not  prepare  to  speak 
With  precision  in  regard  to  it  I observe,  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  Carlisle, 
already  printed,  that  a considerable  number  of  capitalists  in  Albany  have  offered 
about  12/.  per  annum  for  male  servants,  exclusive  of  provisions ; and  so  far  as  they 
nave  pledged  themselves,  I have  no  doubt  that  they  would  employ  labourers  at  such 
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Thomas  Prvisle,  wages  as  those } although  I am  afraid  that  there  is  at  present  a great  want  of  capital 
Esq-  in  Albany. 

' ^ 1377*  Is  it  the  custom  in  Albany  to  give  subsistence  independent  of  wages?-, 

17  March,  Generally  subsistence  is  given  along  with  wages  j the  servant  lives  in  a house  adjoin- 

1827.  jng  that  of  the  master,  and  receives  daily  subsistence,  exclusive  of  the  money  wages 

stipulated. 

1 378.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  wages  in  addition  to  subsistence  which  tlm 
master  at  the  Cape  could  afibrd  to  give  to  indentured  emigrants,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  to  come  into  the  terms  suggested  by  Mr.  Francis,  of  paying  3/.  a head 
per  annum  in  liquidation  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  passage? — 1 feel  a difficulty 
in  decidedly  answering  that  question,  and  can  only  refer  to  their  own  opinion,  when 
they  say  they  could  aSbrd  to  give  la/.  a year,  provided  tlje  labourer  was  sent  out 
free  to  them. 

1379.  Do  you  not  imagine  that  a settler  in  the  Cape  receiving  9/.  a year  wages  and 
subsistence,  would  better  his  condition  inconceivably  as  compared  with  his  skuatba 
as  a pauper  in  this  country  ? — Unquestionably. 

1380.  Would  not  that  9/.  enable  tlie  settler  to  clothe  himself,  and  expend  tlie  rest, 
or  economize  it,  as  be  chose  ? — Yes. 

1381.  You  think,  upon  the  communication  already  received  from  the  colony  of  a 
dbposition  to  pay  12/.,  that  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  emigrant  could  be 
indentured  for  9 f.  a year,  it  would  be  indiffwent  to  the  master  whether  he  paid 
the  other  $1.  to  the  servant  or  to  a fund  in  the  colony? — Quite  indifferent,  1 should 
think. 

1382.  Do  you  think  that  colonists  there  would  be  equally  prepared  to  carry  into 
execution  tins  system,  as  to  women  and  children  of  the  age  described,  as  they  would 
be  as  to  the  adult  males? — In  Albany,  I conceive,  the  demand  for  women  would 
be  somewhat  more  limited  than  for  male  labour,  as  women  could  only  be  useful 
in  domestic  service,  and  I apprehend  there  is  not  such  a great  demand  for  Ihem 
upon  the  present  system  of  farming  there  as  there  is  in  Europe ; there  are  yet  few 
extensive  dairies  to  look  after  in  Albany. 

1383.  Has  any  proposition  come  over,  with  respect  to  women  and  children  ?— 
I think  there  has. 

1384.  You  would  recommend  the  emigrants  to  be  selected  for  such  an  object 
should  be  purely  agricultural? — If  agricultural  labourers  could  be  bad,  they  would, 
without  question,  be  preferable,  but  if  purely  agricultural  labourers  could  not  be 
had,  I apprehend  a certain  portion  from  the  manufacturing  districts  might  be  advan- 
tageously sent,  though  they  would  not  be  so  valuable  at  hrst,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
require  to  be  trmned  to  farm  labour. 

1385.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  tlie  effect  of  introducing  this  emigration  on 
this  system,  would  be  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  its 
prosperity  ? — Very  materially  indeed ; I am  of  opinion  that  the  English  settlement 
cannot  go  on  prosperously,  at  least  its  welfere  must  be  very  materially  checked,  if 
there  is  not  a number  of  labourers  sent  over  to  assist  the  faroiers. 

1386.  Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Francis  in  thinking  that  the  probable  effect 
would  be,  tlial  the  parties  so  indentured,  when  out  of  tlieir  indentures,  would  become 
independent  persons  or  small  occupiers  of  land,  or  shopkeepers  ? — Many  of  them 
would  become  shopkeepers,  so  long  as  tliere  was  encouragement  for  additional  traffic 
in  the  district  towns ; but  I apprehend  not  very  many  would  become  small  fanners ; 
1 don’t  tliink  that  farming  upon  a very  small  scale  is  at  present  profitable  in  that 
colony. 

1387.  Itbas  been  stated  that  the  manner  in  which  that  is  carried  on  at  the  Cape, 
is  by  persons  first  settling  on  other  people’s  property ; do  you  think  that  sort  of 
location  would  take  place? — Yes,  to  a certain  extent;  I know  of  several  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  having  saved  a little  money,  have  collected  by  that  means  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  wliicb  they  pastured  on  other  persons'  property,  until  their  stock  increased 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  commence  farming  on  an  independent  footing;  they 
then  applied  to  government  for  a grant  of  land,  and  some  of  these  persons  became 
very  prosperous  settlers  ultimately;  some  of  Mr.  Moody’s  men,  for  example,  have 
succeeded  in  this  manner.  But  1 must  beg  to  observe  that,  generally  speaking,  tiie 
process  of  the  labourer  rising  to  the  rank  of  a farmer  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
take  place  in  five  years;  I should  say  it  would  generally  require  a much  longer 
period,  and  perhaps  the  majority  would  never  accumulate  sufficient  funds  to  enable 
them  to  farm  with  advantage. 

1388.  If  200  men,  200  women,  and  400  children,  were  to  arrive  at  tlic  Cape  in 

tlie 
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tlje  case  supposed,  ^vitbout  fixed  indentures,  do  you  suppose  that  die  settlers  there  Thomat^  Pringle. 

would  lake  them  ofi*  of  their  own  accord  at  the  rates  you  have  stated,  or  would  

tliev  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  the  arrival  of  so  many,  and  endeavour  ' ' 

to  make  a lower  bargain  themselves? — I can  hardly  speak  as  to  the  disposiiion  that 
mioht  exist  amoiig  the  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  such  a circumstance ; I should  * 
think  however  tliat  the  safer  plan  would  be  to  have  tlicni  cither  indentured  in  this 
country,  or  sent  out  upon  some  regular  system,  which  would  obviate  any  such 
difficulty. 

1389.  You  would  suggest  that  the  indenture  should  be  entered  into  in  tins 
country,  witlj  the  parties  who  were  to  receive  them  r — 1 think  it  would  be  better  for 
both  parties  j if  you  landed  such  a number  entirely  unprovided  for,  there  would  be 
a necessity  for  employing  some  person  to  look  after  their  welfare,  and  prevent  any 
undue  advantage  being  taken  of  tliem  by  designing  persons. 

1390.  Supposing  all  the  emigrants  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Cape  on  tliis  sj'stem, 
that  they  should  be  under  blank  indentures,  which  should  be  filled  up  with  the  name 
of  the  individual  colonist  who  might  receive  tliem,  do  you  tliink  there  would  be 
any  impracticability  found  in  absorbing  this  emigration  r— No,  I think  not ; there 
might  indeed  be  inconveniences  or  difficulties  experienced  for  a week  or  two,  if 
they  were  landed  at  Algoa  Bay,  until  the  farmers  could  come  down  to  engage 
them;  for  Algoa  Bay,  the  nearest  port  where  they  could  be  landed,  is  above  100 
miles  from  Graham’s  Town,  and  tlie  centre  of  the  English  settlement. 

J391.  Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Francis,  that  it  would  be  expedient  as  a system 
to  establish  a board  and  office  at  the  Cape,  whicli  might  communicate  to  this 
country  the  progressive  demand  for  labour,  so  tliat  the  supply  may  be  made  in 
■future  years  according  to  the  wants  of  the  colonists? — Yes,  I fully  concur  in  that 
opinion;  F also  think  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  if  a Board  were  established 
in  England,  to  communicate  with  any  such  office  at  the  Cape. 

139a.  You  are,  tiien,  conclusively  of  opinion  that  under  such  arrangements 
a system  of  Emigration  could  be  progressively  carried  on  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  Cape,  under  the  circumstance  of  repayment  for  the  expense  in- 
curred in  their  removal  r — Yes. 

1393.  Have  not  most  of  the  present  farming  proprietors  stores,  which  they  sell 
and  retail  ? — No,  I do  not  think  that  is  common. 

1394.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  tlie  money  wages  under 
these  indentures  would  be  paid  to  the  servant  by  the  master  in  the  shape  of 
clothes  and  other  comforts,  and  tliat  they  would  receive  little  in  money  ? — I don’t 
think  it  is  common  in  Albany  for  masters  to  pay  their  servants  in  that  manner ; 
thougli  I believe  it  has  been  common  to  give  them  drafts  upon  the  shopkeepers  in 
the  town,  for  goods  in  payment  of  wages. 

^395-  Do  you  think  diat  system  would  be  confined  to  the  indentured  servants? 

- — I think  the  mode  of  payment  might  be  left  to  be  arranged  between  the  master 
and  the  servant ; I would  not  have  it  rendered  obligatory  on  llie  servant  to  receive 
goods  in  lieu  of  money.  But  there  is  so  much  competition  between  the  storekeepers 
in  Graham’s  Town,  and  the  travelling  hawkers,  that  the  masters  would  not  find  it 
advantageous  to  keep  stores  with  that  view. 

1396.  Are  you  a proprietor  in  the  Cape  at  present?— No,  I have  left  the  colony  ; 
and  have  at  present  no  intention  of  returning. 

' Had  you  any  indentured  servant  when  you  went  there? — I did  not  go 

out  with  tlie  intention  of  farming,  therefore  I took  none;  but  some  of  my  relations, 
and  other  individuals  of  my  party,  did. 

1 398.  Had  tliey  any  difficulty  with  the  peisous  whom  they  took  as  indentured 
servants? — There  was  one  of  them,  rather  an  unsettled  sort  of  person,  who  gave 
his  master  so  much  trouble,  that  he  got  the  indenture  cancelled  by  mutual  consent 
and  by  legal  authority ; the  others  served  out  their  time,  and  went  ultimately  to 
reside  among  the  Dulcli  farmers. 

^ 399-  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  many  persons  have  been  going  out 
under  indentures,  annually,  of  late  years  ? — Very  few,  if  any,  I apprehend. 

1400.  Do  you  consider  the  sum  of  60/.  paid  to  Mr.  Moody  for  each  family, 
more  limn  a necessary  sum  ? — I do  not  feel  competent  to  answer  that  question,  not 
being  fully  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Moody  engaged  and 
carried' out  his  party;  I understand  that  he  did  go  under  disadvantages  which 
must  have  greatly  deducted  from  any  profits  he  had  anticipated  from  the  specula- 
tion, which  in  his  case  was  entirely  a private  one;  he  had  to  provide  freight  and 
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Ikomax  Prngle,  all  Other  contingencies,  which  government,  or  even  private  individuals  now,  might 
, probably  procure  at  a lower  rate. 

17  March  consider  would  be  suSicient,  under  ordinary  circutn- 

,837.  ’ stances,  to  carry  out  a family  of  five  persons  to  the  Cape? — I have  not  made  any 
calculation  as  to  that  point ; but  I observe  the  Comniissiouers  of  Inquiry  io  the 
colonv  have  reported  it  as  their  opinion,  that  from  15  /.  to  i6l.  is  sufficient  to  laud  an 
individual,  or  male  adult,  at  Algoa  Bay. 

1402.  What  should  you  consider  the  necessary  expense  for  a family,  estimating 
that  it  would  cost  15/.  for  an  adult  male? — I could  not  give  any  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  without  further  consideration ; it  has  not  hitherto  come  under  my  investi- 
gation at  all ; but  ceftamly  whatever  may  be  the  present  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  sending  out  a family,  it  might  still  be  materially  reduced  by  an  alteration  of  the 
Passengers  Act,  which  throws  considerable  impediments  in  the  way  of  emigrants 
going  out. 

1403.  Do  you  consider  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour,  the  principal  drawback 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Cape? — Itliinkitis  at  present  the  principal  drawback,  so far 
as  regards  the  district  of  Albany. 

1404.  Is  the  bad  state  of  the  markets  any  drawback  ? — Yes,  occasionally. 

1405.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  expect  a change  in  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
markets  ? — Yes,  I conceive  so ; I think  an  erroneous  policy  has  been  pursued  in 
the  colony,  in  regard  to  the ' resti-ictions  laid  on  exportation  of  com ; it  has  been 
customaiy,  whenever  there  has  been  any  apprehension  of  a deficient  harv«t,  to 
prohibit  exportation  altogether,  consequently  the  farmer  not  expecting  such  re- 
strictions, or  being  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  might  be  imposed,  has  been  accus* 
tomed  to  raise  only  such  quantity  as  he  thought  the  home  market  would  consume. 

140(5.  What  are  the  natural  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  Cape? — The 
Mauritius,  St.  Uelena,  and  South  America. 

7407,  What  quantity  of  grahi  will  those  markets  take  off? — I could  not  profess 
to  give  any  correct  information  upon  that  point ; I believe  there  are  Cape  mer- 
chants in  town,  \rho  would  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  satisfactory  mformation. 

1408.  Is  not  wheat,  in  point  of  fact,  exported  from  the  Cape  to  the  Mauritius? 
—Not  recently,  I believe,  to  any  extent,  in  , consequence  of  the  deficient  harvests  at 
tile  Cape,  and  the  consequent  want  of  surplus,  which,  from  the  arbitrary  restric- 
tions to  which  exportation  has  been  subjected,  is  even  in  the  best  years  seldom  very 
considerable. 

1409.  Has  not  wheat  been  exported  to  South  America  ? — Yes. 

14 1 0.  What  lime  of  the  year  do  you  consider  tlie  most  advantageous  for  sending 
out  labourers  to  the  Cape,  with  a view  of  getting  employment?^ — I think  it  should 
be  in  the  autumn  ; that  would  probably  be  the  best  season. 

1411.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  leave  this  country  then  ? — No,  they  should 
land  at  the  Cape  in  tlie  South  African  autumn. 

1412.  When  would  you  think  it  expedient  they  should  be  embarked? — Perhaps 
in  December  or  January,  so  as  to  arrive  in  February  or  March,  in  order  to  give 
them  sufficient  time  to  hut  themselves  if  necessary.  I conceive  it  of  importance 
that  they  should  arrive  there  before  or  during  seed-time  j that  is,  from  May  to 
September. 

1413.  How  long  do  you  estimate  for  the  passage? — Three  months,  or  from  ten 
weeks  to  three  months,  is  the  usual  average ; if  you  sent  them  direct  to  Algoa  Bay, 
a week  mure  slionld  perhaps  be  added  to  the  estimate ; 1 conceive  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  send  them  direct  to  the  eastern  frontier,  a great  deal  of 
expense  would  be  saved  by  that  means,  it  would  save  500  miles  of  coasting  voyage, 
besides  the  expense  arising  from  touching  at  Cape  Town  or  Simon’s  Bay. 

1414.  Is  com  imported  into  the  Cape,  or  has  it  in  average  years  yielded  a suf- 
ficient supply? — My  belief  is  that  within  these  seven  years  it  has  been  more  fre- 
quently imported  than  exported. 

141,5.  Whence  does  the  supply  proceed?— It  baa  been  occasionally  received 
from  England,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  I believe  from  America ; American  flour 
has  been  imported,  I know ; that  however,  I conceive,  has  arisen  from  the  prevalence 
of  blight  in  the  colony. 

1416.  'Then  there  is  uncertainty  attached  to  the  wheat  crop  there?— Yes,  at 
present,  but  blight  to  any  great  extent  has  only  prevailed  during  the  last  seven  years ; 
previously  it  liad  been  unknown  for  50  years. 

141 7.  Have  ilicre  been  several  consecutive  years  of  failure  of  crop  ? — Yes,  several 
years  of  partial  failure. 

1418.  Do 
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1418.  Do  yoo  think  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  another  sort  of 
stain  at*  the  Cape? — I think  it  is;  and  I should  hope  that  the  introduction  of 
Mother  kind  of  wheat  may  get  rid,  ere  long,  of  this  vegetable  distemper;  it  does 
notaflect  maize,  nor  barley  to  any  extent.  Pre\’iously  to  1820,  barley  bread  was 
seldom  or  never  eaten  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  now  it  is  occasionally  used. 

1419.  Previous  to  these  failures  in  these  bad  years,  had  corn  been  exported  from 
the  Cape  to  other  parts,  for  instance,  to  the  Mauritius  ? — Yes,  and  also  to 
England,  I believe,  though  rai’ely ; I sec  no  reason  to  doubt  that  corn  might  be 
ad^ntaffeously  imported  to  England  from  the  Cape,  provided  it  could  be  done 
under  the  same  regulations  as  from  Canada ; without  such  encouragement,  tliere 
may  be  eventually  some  difficulty  of  finding  a sufficient  market  for  the  corn 
grower. 

1420.  What  is  the  present  price  of  corn  or  wheat  at  the  Cape  ? — It  is  generally 
sold  by  the  Cape  measure  of  a muid,  which  consists  of  three  Winchester  bushels. 

1421.  How  many  rix  dollars  did  that  sell  for? — It  has  recently  been  sold  so 
high  as  20  rix  dollars  per  muid  or  measure  of  3 bushels. 

1422.  What  is  tliat,  according  to  the  present  British  cuiTency  ? — That  is  30J. 
per  muid,  or  1 0 J.  per  bushel.  I would  bq^  to  observe,  that  the  Cape  is  capable  of 
producing  many  otlier  articles  besides  corn,  and  though  that  may  be  the  principal 
object  of  exportation  from  the  eastern  districts,  it  is  not  the  only  one ; tlrere  is  at 
present  Merino  wool  exported  to  a small  extent,  a valuable  produce,  which  promises 
to  succeed  on  the  eastern  frontier ; experimrats  have  also  been  made  in  salting 
provisions  for  the  Navy,  and  from  tlie  remarkably  cheap  prices  of  cattle,  an  abun- 
dance is  capable  of  being  supplied ; there  is  likewise  a considerable  export  of 
hides,  tallow,  and  other  raw  produce.  I am  informed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  a gentle- 
man who  has  just  now  published  a work  on  the  Cape,  and  who  is  a merchant  in 
the  colony,  that  he  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  salting  provisions  for  the  Navy,  and 
it  is  his  opinion  that  this  sort  of  export  might  be  veiy  considerably  extended.  The 
climate  is  moreover  well  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  silk ; the  mulberry  thrives 
remarkably  well  throughout  every  part  of  the  colony.  The  exjjeiise  arising  from  the 
high  wages  of  labour  is  the  great  drawback  upon  cultivation  of  all  kinds,  and  on 
new  experiments  of  any  description ; but  if  that  disadvantage  can  be  remedied,  the 
colony  would  be  speedily  enabled,  I am  cmivinced,  to  add  many  other  exports  to 
those  it  at  present  possesses.  With  regal'd  to  what  I have  mentioned  as  to  the 
price  of  wheat,  I perceive  that  my  evidence  has  been  mistaken  5 I did  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  usually  so  high  as  20  rix  dollars  per  mold  in 
Cape  Town  or  in  any  part  of  tlie  colony,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  1 825  and  the 
beginning  of  1826,  when  I was  in  Albany,  that  was  the  current  price  tbei-e  at  the 
time;  the  price  of  grain  in  Albany  has  been  usually  liigher  than  at  Cajie  Town, 
for,  since  the  settlers  arrived  in  1820,  tliere  has  been  no  redundancy,  but  on  the 
contrary  a scarcity  in  the  eastern  districts. 

1423.  Will  you  explain  the  manner  in  which  supplies  of  wheat  from  Albany  are 
conveyed  to  the  market  of  Cape  Town  ? — There  never  has  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
any  redundancy  in  that  dbtrict  since  the  settlers  went  out  seven  years  ago ; on  tiie 
contrary,  wheat  lias  been  occasionally,  I may  say  frequently,  exported  from  Cape 
Town,  to  supply  the  settlers  and  the  troops  on  the  frontier. 


17  Mircb, 
1847. 


IVcdaick  Carlisle,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

1424.  HAVE  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  tlie  preceding  witnesses? — Yes,  ^rederi^  Carlitk, 

1425.  Are  there  any  observations  you  have  to  offer  to  the  Committee,  as  to  your 
concurrence  or  dissent  with  respect  to  that  evidence.^— There  is  something  I should 
wish  to  say  relative  to  the  rate  of  wages  which  is  stated  to  be  given  in  Albany. 

I observe  the  evidence  which  has  been  this  day  ^iven  differs,  in  some  respects,  from 
the  evidence  given  by  me  before  the  Coniinittee  on  a previous  occasion.  With 
respect  to  wages  which  are  given  in  Albany,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  an 
average  rate  of  wages,  for,  men  are  not  paid  in  any  general  way,  (such  as)  by  the 
year  or  by  the  day,  but  are  engaged  to  perform  certain  pieces  of  work,  n hicb  they 
do  in  tlieir  own  time  and  in  their  own  manner,  and  they  are  paid  for  such  work, 
not  by  the  day  iDut  by  the  piece ; now  I know  tliat  the  generality  of  them  are  Li 
the  habit  of  getting,  in  that  manner,  after  the  rate  of  44’.  a dav,  and  frequwitly  45. 
a day  besides  their  provisions ; 1 can  speak  to  ihb  point  myself,  for  I have  paid  it, 
and  I have  known  many  instances  where  others  have  also  paid  it. 

1426.  Do  you  mean  to  state,  tliat  the  work  a man  upon  task-work  can 
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Frederick  Carlisle,  execute  ID  tlie  course  of  a day,  lias  produced  to  him  a remuneration  of  4^.  in  tnonev 
independent  of  subsistence  ? — Most  undoubtedly.  » 

^ 1427.  Do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  you  have  known  cases 

17  Slarch,  where  a labourer  in  the  course  of  the  year  has  earned  any  thing  like  300  times  4^., 

1837.  or  that  these  are  occasional  days  work,  of  which  there  is  no  regular  supply  f— It 

is  impossible  to  say ; the  demand  for  labourers  is  so  gieat,  they  do  not  coniine 
themselves  to  work  every  day  in  tlie  week,  and  as  they  are  not  engaged  by  the 
day  or  by  the  week,  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  they  so  apply  themselves  as  to  earn 
that  every  day  in  the  year ; but  that  they  do  ^in  that  rate  of  wages  i'rom  difterent 
persons,  when  they  are  employed  about  particular  work,  1 am  quite  certain,  for 
I have  both  paid’ it  and  known  it  paid. 

1428.  Is  there  any  particular  time  of  the  year  at  which  wages  are  higher  than  at 
other  times? — In  harvest  and  in  seed-time  they  may  be  rather  higher,  but,  from 
the  scarcity  of  labourers,  all  tlie  employers  cannot  procure  them  at  the  same  time  j 
tliere  are  not  a sufficient  number  of  labourers  in  the  settlement  for  every  employer 
to  have  them  when  he  wishes,  and  consequently  one  person  employs  labourers 
at  one  time  to  do  a particular  piece  of  work,  anotlier  at  another  time,  when  he  can 
get  them;  but  certdnly  higher  wages  are  given  at  particular  times  of  the  year, 
namely,  in  harvest  and  seed-dme,  when  there  is  work  to  be  done,  which  must 
be  done  under  any  circumstances. 

1429.  Could  you  state,  with  any  thing  approaching  to  precision,  what  a hard- 
working man,  willing  to  engage  himself  as  often  as  he  could  be  engaged,  might 
earn  in  the  course  of  a year  1 — 1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  settlement  a hard-workiug  man  may  find  task-work  every 
day  of  the  week,  and  earn  45.  a day  all  the  year  round,  independent  of  any 
obstruedon,  such  as  ill  health,  or  loss  of  time  in  changing  bb  employers. 

1430.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  the  Committee,  how  it  appears  the 
proposition  you  conveyed  to  this  country,  which  only  meant  to  pay  people  at  the  rate 
of  12/.  a year,  came  to  be  so  low,  when  considered  with  reference  to  this  extraor- 
dinary real  practical  high  rate  of  wages  which  yon  have  described  ? — Because  the 
subscribers  to  the  document  I delivered  en^ged  to  take  such  a number  of  labourers 
as  they  conceived  they  could  employ  with  profit  at  the  wages  they  mentioned,  but 
Dot  otlierwise ; no  employer  b in  the  habit  of  giving  4^.  a day  all  the  year  round  j 
he  could  not  do  it ; could  he  get  a labourer  at  1 2 /.  a year,  he  would  employ  him  all 
the  year,  and  five  or  six  of  them,  or  whatever  number  of  them  might  be  required. 

1431.  Do  you  concur  in  opinion  with  the  two  preceding  witnesses,  that  if  an 
emigration  took  place  in  the  manner  which  has  been  detailed  in  the  course  of  tbb 
examinadoD,  namely,  200  men,  200  women,  and  about  400  children  above  ten 
years  old,  that  there  would  be  no  pracdcal  difficulty  in  absorbing  such  labour  by 
die  capitalists  there  taking  the  individual  upon  the  indentures  previously  prepared 
in  this  country,  at  the  rate  of  9 /.  a head  money  wages  to  each  man,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  die  women  and  children,  they  agreeing  to  pay  3/.  in  addition  in 
repayment  of  the  expense  of  the  transport  of  such  emigrants? — I think  there 
should  not  be  quite  so  many ; if  they  were  sent  out  with  a view  to  the  coiidnu- 
ance  of  the  supply,  but  if  they  were  to  be  sent  out  in  one  year,  not  wiUi  a view 
of  continuing  such  emigradon,  that  such  a number  would  be  absorbed  there 
cannot  be  a doubt,  and  there  would  be  a sufficient  number  of  persons  found  to 
employ  the  labourers  at  the  rate  stated,  for  instance,  12/.  a year,  or  9^.  a year, 
returning  3 /.  annually  •,  but  such  plan  contemplates  the  labourers  being  indentured 
for  five  years ; now  the  settlers  from  whom  I come,  generally  speaking,  object  to 
their  being  indentured  for  so  many  years  as  five ; they  prefer  them  to  be  indented 
for  three  years. 

1432.  You  are  aware  the  colonist  may  have  his  choice,  whether  he  will  pay  5I. 
a year  for  three  years,  or  3/.  a year  for  five  years  ? — That  would  too  far  reduce  the 
rate  to  the  labourer. 

t43.3-  It  is  necessary  you  should  understand,  that  on  the  supposition  of  sending 
an  emigration  of  800  persons,  future  emigradons  would  be  regulated  by  the  real 
demands  of  the  colony,  to  be  ascertained  through  the  medium  of  an  office  in  the 
colony  to  communicate  with  this  country,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
unlimited  Emigration,  as  it  could  always  be  governed  by  die  real  wants  of  the 
colonist? — I should  conceive,  then,  that  it  would  be  much  preferable  to  send 
a smaller  number  than  800. 

H34-  Is  the  demand  for  labour  almost  exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes?— 
It  is  chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes. 

1435.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  habits  of  the  weavers  in  England  and 
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Scotland?— No,  I cannot  say  tliat  I am  much  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  that  Frederick  CarlUle, 
description  of  people.  Esq. 

i43ti.  Would  they  be  persons  well  calculated  for  menial  labours? — I should  ' ' 

ratlier  think  not,  from  what  I do  know  of  them. 

,437,  You  have  a general  knowledge,  have  you  not,  of  the  habits  of  the  weavers 
of  Great  Britain  r — I think  I may  say  this  much,  that  if  a person  has  been  accustomed 
to  sedentary  habits  all  his  life,  he  cannot  be  well  calculated  for  the  active  life  of 
a field  labourer. 

1438.  It  is  all  field  labour  that  is  required,  is  it  not? — Chiefly  field  labour. 

1439*  Is  labour  of  a severe  kind,  requiring  great  muscular  strength  ? — Yes, 
generally  speaking;  but  there  certainly  are  employments  to  which  people  of 
a different  description  might  be  put. 

1440.  But  is  that  the  principal  source  of  a demand  for  labour  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

1441.  Is  the  cultivation  of  the  land  profitable  to  the  land-owner? — Under  the 
present  rate  of  wages  it  is  certainly  not. 

1442.  Do  you  conceive  there  are  no  other  drawbacks  belonging  to  that  country, 
except  the  rate  of  ivages,  that  render  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  unprofitable? — 

There  are  natural  drawbacks  that  we  have  in  some  instances  experienced,  but  we 
cannot  consider  they  are  to  last  always ; the  chief  obstacle  that  at  present  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  land  being  cultivated  in  the  colony  with  profit,  is  the  scarcity  of 
labour. 

1443.  What  are  those  other  natural  disadvantages,  and  how  do  you  expect  them 
to  be  overcome  ? — ^The  greatest  that  wc  have  met  with  is  the  blight  tliat  the  crops 
have  been  subject  to. 

1444.  Does  the  present  price  of  grain  afford  a sufficient  return  to  the  cultivator  ? 

— The  present  price  affords  a sufficient  return,  provided  that  labour  could  be  obtained 
at  a reasonable  rate ; and  when  labour  is  obtained  at  a reasonable  rate,  if  tlie  same 
prices  of  produce  remained  which  at  present  exist,  certainly  the  produce  might  be 
raised  with  great  advantage. 

1 445.  But  if  the  effect  of  the  increased  quantity  of  labour  was  to  give  you  a great 
increase  of  produce,  where  would  you  find  a market  for  it? — That  is  a question 
' which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  answered  immediately;  but  the  circumstance  that  (owing 
to  tlie  want  of  available  labour)  no  surplus  has  yet  been  raised,  may  account  for  my 
not  being  prepared  with  any  method  iu  detail  for  the  disposal  of  such  surplus  when 
produced ; but  that  markets  may  be  found,  I think  there  is  no  doubt,  for  instance, 
the  Isle  of  France,  for  butter,  cheese,  anil  a limited  quantity  of  com ; South  America 
for  corn,  and  England  tor  corn,  wool,  hides,  &c. 

1446.  Would  you  wish  to  make  any  other  statement  to  the  Committee? — I should 
merely  wish  to  make  an  observation  respecting  the  apparent  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  witness,  Mr.  Fmneis,  and  myself,  on  the  subject  of  wages,  which  is, 
that  the  rate  of  wages  as  stated  by  me,  relates  solely  to  a parficular  portion  of  the 
colony,  whereas  that  of  Mr.  Francis  relates  to  the  colony  generally. 


Lieut.  Thomas  Charles  White,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1447.  HAVE  you  surveyed  a considerable  portion  of  the  territory  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  near  the  Algoa  Bay,  and  can  you  speak  to  tlie  extent  of  land  which  is 
unoccupied  and  uncultivated  there? — I have  surveyed  the  country  between  Algoa 
bay  and  the  Sitsikamma  river,  to  the  extent  of  about  50  miles  in-land. 

1448.  Is  there,  in  point  of  fact,  an  extent  of  good  land  unoccupied,  and  not 
cultivated  ? — ^There  is  a great  deal  in  that  tract  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
particularly  near  the  Croome  river,  and  from  the  Sitsikamma  rii-er,  and  it  is  unoc- 
cupied at  present,  at  least  it  was  at  the  time  I made  the  survey;  it  is  a kind  of 
land  and  country  which  the  Dutch  farmers  set  no  value  upon,  tliere  being  too 
much  moisture,  the  grass  is  too  rank ; they  give  their  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  grazing;  but  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  an  English  settler  much  better 
than  any  kind  of  soil  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  to  which  they  would  give 
preference. 

1449.  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  by  the  preceding  witnesses? — Yes. 

1450.  Are  you  disposed  to  concur  generally  with  them  os  to  the  probability  of 
tlie  absorption  of  such  a number  of  emigrants  as  has  been  mentioned? — Yes,  in  that 
tfispect  I perfectly  concur  with  them ; but  in  some  respects  I differ  witli  them,  and 
with  Q great  number  of  individuals  at  the  Cape,  for  whose  judgment  1 have  a great 
•■espect.  It  strikes  me  that  the  prospects  of  a man  going  out  there  may  be  much 
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better  than  those  of  his  employer.  I don’t  anticipate  much  profit  to  the  farmer 
from  tile  employment  of  labourers,  but  it  strikes  me  tliat  there  b no  doubt  w the 
world  tiiat  in  a very  short  time  tlie  labourer  will  find  himself  in  very  easy  circum- 
stances, and  in  a condition  to  provide  food  for  hb  family  without  any  very  great 
degree  even  of  personal  labour. 

1451.  Id  point  of  fact,  if  such  b your  opinion,  you  would  naturally  suppose  that 
tliese  indentured  labourers  would  merge  into  the  class  of  shopmen  and  farmers,  after 
their  indentures  were  over? — Very  soon  after. 

1452.  You  think  Uie  general  population  of  the  Cape  would  be  increased,  and 
require  an  annual  supply  of  labour  to  feed  them? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1453-  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  population  to  increase  in  a more  beneficial 
manner  than  in  this  progression,  in  going  out  as  indentured  labourers,  and  then 
becoming  capitalbts  ? — No,  I think  not,  except  they  were  seat  out  witli  such  assbt- 
ance  from  Government  as  to  enable  them  to  become  proprietors  without  passing 
through  the  state  of  farmers’  labourers  in  the  first  instance;  I conceive  that  might  be 
accomplbhed  without  auy  great  assistance  from  Government,  but  it  would  be 
required  to  some  extent ; promions  are  extremely  cheap ; beef  in  the  interior  does 
not  exceed  three  fartlsings  per  pound,  aud  in  tliose  years  when  the  corn  fails  there 
are  a great  many  substitutes  which  are  not  liable  to  blight,  and  which  would  answer 
them,  if  they  are  located  into  a proper  situation;  tlicre  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
provision  and  food. 

1454.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Report  of  the  Evidence  taken 
last  year  before  the  Committee  ? — I saw  Mr.  Carlisle’s  evidence,  given  before  the 
Committee. 

>455-  You  did  not  read  tlie  Canadian  Evidence,  did  you?— No. 

145<).  You  have  stated,  that  you  consider  die  situation  of  a labourer  going  out, 
to  be  more  advautageous  than  tliat  of  the  person  who  employs  him ; will  you  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  you  give  tliat  opinion  r — It  appears  to  me  that  the  demand 
would  not  be  at  all  coinmeiisurate  with  the  supply,  should  the  number  of  capitalisb 
be  materially  increased ; diat  the  farmer’s  produce  would  be  too  great,  there  would 
be  no  sale  for  it,  unless  a new  market  were  opened  for  it ; but  the  man  who  merely 
looks  to  a sufficiency  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family  would  not  be  liable  to 
tbe  same  disappointment  as  the  farmer,  who  produces  more  tiian  he  requires  bim- 
selfi  with  a view  to  sell ; one  is  free  from  the  disappointment  to  which  tbe  other  is 
expiosed. 

1457.  But  under  these  circumstances,  upon  what  grounds  do  you  found  the 
opinion  that  there  is  an  inducement  for  the  further  extension  of  the  cultivation  of 
tbe  soil  ? — Id  my  own  case,  I may  state  I am  going  out  there ; it  is  my  intention 
to  occupy  a grant  of  land  made  to  me,  and  in  order  to  cultivate  or  to  bring  it  to 
a certain  degree  of  cultivation,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  I should  have 
a few  servants  to  assist,  setting  aside  for  tbe  present  the  probability  of  profit  from 
their  labours ; tbe  laud  is  of  no  use  to  me  without  labourers,  it  would  not  support 
my  own  family ; and  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  there  are  many  individuals 
in  the  colony  who  are  similarly  situated,  and  who  require  servants  at  the  present 
moment ; but  as  to  the  number  required  I am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say,  but  I know 
many  instances  personally  where  they  are  required. 

145S-  You  look,  then,  to  going  there  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaiuing  a mere  existence, 
witliout  selling  such  surplus  produce  as  is  to  give  you  any  of  tbe  luxuries  of  life? — 
It  is  more  with  a view  to  employment  and  amusement,  and  for  the  conveuiencies  of 
domestic  life,  that  servants  are  required  by  the  persons  to  whom  I have  alluded. 
I do  not  see  myself  how  the  farmer  is  to  improve  his  circumstaaces  by  the  employ- 
ment of  labourers  beyond  what  I liave  mentioned;  he  is  not  permitted  to  export 
any  surplus  produce. 

M59-  If  the  supply  of  produce  be  redundant  one  year,  will  not  the  demand  for 
labour  fall  off  the  next  year  ? — Yes,  1 think  so,  certainly. 

1460.  Tlie  tendency  of  the  supply  of  produce,  you  say,  is  to  become  redundant 
consequently  the  tendency  of  the  demand  for  labour  must  be  to  decrease,  must  it 
not  ? — Yes  ; at  present  I may  say  there  is  no  supplyi  of  labour ; it  is  necessary,  to 
induce  a few  people  of  the  lalMuring  class,  who  are  in  that  colony  at  present,  to  do 
any  thing  for  capitalist,  to  make  them  very  tempting  ofi'ers,  absolutely  to  bribe 
them  to  do  it. 


1461.  Are  tlie  Committee  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  small  as  Uie  supply 
of  labour  is,  it  is  still  redundant  with  regard  to  the  produce,  and  the  produce  is 
greater  tlian  the  demand  ? — Not  at  present ; a demand  for  labour  exists  at  tlie  pre- 
sent moment,  but  to  what  extent  1 am  not  prepared  to  say;  1 know  it  docs  exist. 
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Few  capitalists  who  went  out  in  1819  have  a single  servant  on  their  farm  at  tliis 
oment"  they  certainly  require  two  or  three ; the  common  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  life  require  tliat  they  should  have  that  number  of  persons. 

1462.  Do  you  conader  that  the  great  temptation  which  there  evidently  is  to 
exchange  the  condition  of  a labourer  for  the  condition  of  a small  farmer,  ai-ises  not 
so  much  from  the  increased  profits,  as  the  desire  of  independent  possession  of  pro- 

? I think  it  is  the  desire  of  independence  ^ the  climate  is  mild,  little  is 

required,  few  clothes  are  necessary,  a house  is  soon  built,  food  is  extremely  cheap, 
so  tliat  there  is  hardly  occasion  for  exertion  to  obtain  all  these  tilings. 

14(53.  But  beyond  the  condition  of  a labouring  fanner  cultivating  his  own  soil, 
do  you  tliink  it  extremely  difficult  for  a colonist  to  rise  ? — I think  it  is,  under  existing 

circumstances. 

1464-  You  have  beard  the  proposition  which  has  been  made  to  some  of  the 
preceding  witnesses,  with  respect  to  sending  out  labourers  to  serve  under  indenture 
for  a certain  number  of  years? — ^Yes. 

1465.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  for  a settler  at  the  Cape  to 
enter  into  terms  for  engaging  a labourer  for  a number  of  years,  at  small  wages, 
under  indenture? — Yes. 

1466.  Why  do  you  think  that  would  be  worth  while,  if  the  demand  for  labour 
is  so  uncertain  as  you  represent  it  to  be  in  the  case  of  settlers  at  the  Cape? — A great 
number  of  individuals  are  desirous  of  having  labourers  sent  out  to  them,  not  with 
a view  to  profit,  but  domestic  comfort.  My  opinion  is,  tlie  colony  is  able  to  main- 
tain a very  large  increase  of  a certain  class  of  its  population,  the  small  farmer  cul- 
tivating his  own  soil,  not  the  capitalists,  nor  the  men  who  set  out  as  fanners  of  a 
superior  order.  I have  no  doubt  that  some  labourers  are  very  much  required  there, 
for  the  purposes  I have  mentioned. 

1467.  Does  your  opinion  coincide  with  that  of  the  other  witnesses,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  Autumn  of  this  year,  two  hundred  men,  two  hundred  women,  and 
four  hundred  children  above  10  years  old,  landed  at  the  Cape,  would  be  taken  up 
by  the  colonists,  on  the  principle  of  paying  9 /.  money  wages,  and  3 /.  a year  as 
a repayment  for  the  expense  of  the  transport  of  each  individual  ?— I think  to  that 
extent  they  would  find  immediate  employment. 

1468.  Have  you  any  market  for  your  surplus  produce  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of, 
under  existing  colonial  regulations.  I conceive  a great  number  of  persons  in  the 
colony  would  be  glad  to  get  labourers  from  England,  even  though  it  led  to  a 
diminution  of  tlieir  income ; I do  not  say  this  of  persons  who  derive  their  income 
from  business  as  farmers,  but  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  incomes  differently 
derived. 

1469.  Do  you  know  whether  in  average  years  the  colony  has  grown  enough 
food  for  its  own  support,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  habit  of  importing  ? — 1 think,  with 
the  exception  of  Sour  occasionally,  nothing  is  imported  into  tlie  colony  in  the 
shape  of  provisions ; there  is  an  abundance  of  animal  food  constantly  to  be  had, 
and  those  vegetables  which  are  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  blight  (wMch  has  been 
the  case  with  corn  lately,)  supply  abundant  provisions  for  the  inhabitants ; there 
are  potatoes,  and  a species  of  bean,  and  the  pumpkin,  and  a variety  of  vegetables, 
crops  of  which  are  quite  certain,  provided  a proper  situation  is  chosen  for  tliern. 

1470.  Is  there  a great  want  of  artificers  in  this  new  settled  country  ? — No, 
I think  not,  the  supply  in  1819  was  very  great,  I think  (juite  equal  to  the  wants  of 
the  colony. 

^471-  It  is  principally  the  mere  day-labourer,  then,  that  is  wanted? — Yes;  for, 
notwithstanding  I have  a different  opinion  from  those  gentlemen  who  state  the 
necessity  of  additional  labour  with  a view  to  profit  by  the  farmer,  I am  convinced 
the  colony  is  able  to  support' a very  great  increase  to  its  present  population;  and 
foe  idea  that  they  are  not  so  immediately  required  by  the  farmer,  whose  sole  object 
IS  profit,  is  founded  on  this,  that  he  is  obliged  to  sell  bis  produce  at  a very  low 
rate  indeed  in  favourable  seasons.  When  1 went  foere  in  1819,  w-heat  could  be 
purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town  for  3^.  per  bushel,  and  that  was  not  an 
abundant  year. 


Lieut. 

T.  C.  mile. 


1 7 March, 
iSa?. 


Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

WILL  YOU  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee,  your  opinion  as 
o the  opening  prospects  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  foe  circumstance  of  an 
annual  supply  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the  demand  ? — I have  no  question  that 
e Cape  cau  absorb  an  annual  supply  of  labour,  provided  that  supply  be  pro- 
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Hwv  Ellis,  portionate  to  the  demand  of  the  colony,  and  I add,  a demand  actually  exists  in  ihe 
E»q.  * colony  for  that  labour. 

' 1473*  you  not  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  such  a regulated 

j7  Much,  supply  will  be  to  increase  natural  productions  at  the  Cape,  for  which  a market  will 

i8fl7-  ultimately  be  found  ?— 1 have  no  doubt  of  it,  inasmuch  as  certainly  there  never  has 

yet  been  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  in  the  Cape,  nor  have  the  capabilities  of  the 
colony  at  all  been  brought  forth  in  consequence. 

1474.  Do  you  not  consider  tliat  the  main  impediment  to  the  developcmont  of 
the  resources  of  the  colony  is  constituted  by  the  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  labour? 
—Inasmuch  as  where  there  is  a quandty  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  and  capable 
of  various  productions,  and  that  that  land  has  not  been  cultivated  from  want  of 
labour,  I conceive  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colony  is  susceptible  of  very 
considerable  improvement. 

1 475.  How  many  years  were  you  resident  there  ?— Only  two  years ; not  quite 
two. 

1476.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  instance  tliat  by  the  Cape  itself? — I give 
as  an  instance,  Cape  Town ; if  it  were  merely  to  be  retained  as  a military  and 
naval  port,  there  wouki  be  no  reason  why  more  corn  or  provisions  of  any  kind 
should  be  grown  than  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  garrison  and  the  crews  of  the 
ships  happening  to  touch  there;  in  point  of  fact,  the  cultivation  has  gone  ranch 
beyond  that;  this  has  arisen  from  the  increasing  population.  The  vine  has  been 
grown  there ; that  would  never  have  been  grown,  if  it  had  not  been  for  tiie  increase 
of  population,  and  labour  being  directed  to  such  productions  as  the  soil  was  ca- 
pable of  bearing.  If  it  had  been  merely  looked  to  in  a military  or  naval  point  of 
view,  no  district  would  have  been  cultivated  now  but  tiie  Cape  district. 

1477.  Ai'®  you  prepared,  as  you  have  always  kept  up  an  intercourse  and 
acquaintance  witli  the  Caj>e,  to  concur  in  the  opinion  given  by  the  witnesses  this 
day,  as  to  the  probability  of  an  influx  of  emigrants  being  absorbed  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  this  Committee  r — I can  have  no  doubt  of  it ; for,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, three  or  four  thousand  persons  have  been  already  absorbed  since  1820. 

1478.  Do  you  not  consider  that,  admitting  the  emigration  were  to  take  place 
this  year,  it  might  take  place  in  future  years  on  the  [)rinciple  suggested  in  the 
course  of  examination,  the  annual  demand  on  the  part  of  the  colony  being  made 
known  tlirough  the  medium  of  a correspondence  between  the  Cape  and  this 
country,  so  that  only  so  much  labour  might  be  sent  out  as  would  meet  the  de- 
mand?— ^I’he  details  of  any  measure  of  that  kind  present  considerable  difficulty, 
and  they  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  colony.  I am  uot  prepared  to  say 
that  perhaps  Uie  persons  now  resident  in  the  Albany  district  are  the  best  persons 
with  whom  you  would  negociate  for  tlie  supply  of  labour,  but  I have  no  doubt 
that  persons  emplovv^g  their  capital  at  Uie  rate  which  has  been  proposed,  that  is, 
of  paying  ijl.  to  the  labourer,  and  3/.  to  Governmeut,  would  inevitably  find  it 
answer.  In  truth,  when  it  is  considered  there  has  been  an  unfortunate  visitation 
of  providence,  in  the  bliglit  of  the  com  for  three  successive  years  in  a new  district, 
it  is  not  fair  to  argue  from  an  accident,  that  such  must  be  the  case  in  tlic  colony 
^nerally;  I am  quite  convinced  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Uiat  accidental  blight, 
which  was  the  principal  disappointment,  and  some  other  collateral  circumstances 
(I  allude  to  certain  measures  of  the  colonial  government,  and  to  the  change  in 
regard  to  the  township  of  Bathurst)  the  numl^r  of  settlers  sent  out  in  1820  and 
•1821  would  now  have  constituted  a well-conditioned,  comfortable  population  iu  the 
district  of  Albany. 

1479.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  an  emigration  of  labourers, 
who  may  ultimately  be  converted  into  small  capitalists,  is  a sounder  principle  of 
emigration  than  encouraging  artificially  the  emigration  of  capitalists? — If  I under- 
stand tiie  principle,  I take  It  an  emigration  of  capitalists  would  bring  with  it 
labour,  for  any  capitalist  applying  his  mind  soundly  to  the  subject,  would  find  he 
could  do  nothing  with  mere  money  unless  be  got  labour,  and  therefore  an  emigra- 
tion of  capitalists  would  in  itself  be  an  emigration  of  labour. 

1480.  Do  you  nut  think  it  aggravates  the  difficulty  of  emigration,  if  at  the  same 
time  tlie  capitalist  and  tlie  labourer  go  out  together ; or  is  it  not  more  natural  that 
the  capitalists  should  go  where  tliey  choose,  and  Uien  the  supply  of  labour  should 
be  given  afterwonls? — ^As  I understand  the  purpose  of  the  Emigration  con- 
templated, it  is  to  rid  this  country  of  a redunrlant  population  ; that  is  the  principal 
object.  I do  not  think  that  any  capitalist  in  tliis  country,  looking  to  the  rest  of  th® 
world,  would  select  the  Cape  as  tlie  place  upon  which  he  would  employ  his 
capital,  for  undoubtedly  the  profitable  return  from  the  Cape  b not  bo  certain  as  |t 
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• • (panada  and  New  South  "Wales ; but  I happen  to  conceive  it  to  be  more  cer-  Henr^  EHis, 
tain  than  others  do.  But  if  I am  asked  witti  a view  to  the  emigration  of  persons 

whose  labour  is  not  wanted  here,  whether  their  labour  is  not  wanted  at  the  Cape,  ' 

_ j will  not  be  paid  for,  I should  say  in  the  aifirmative,  it  is  wanted,  and  will  be  ‘5  Mwtb, 

* ’d  for 

^ 1481.  Do  you  mean  as  unproductive  lal>our,  or  as  productive  labour: — I consider 
that  if  labour  in  this  country  is  so  redundant  that  the  individual  is  not  employed, 
be  ifl  unproductive  in  this  country,  and  must  be  maintained  from  the  labour  of 
those  who  are  employed  and  are  productive ; so  that  if  the  labourer  or  unemployed 
oauper  in  this  country,  who  cannot  be  called  productive,  becomes  an  emigrant 
to  the  Cape,  and  produces  his  own  maintenance,  I hold  him  to  be  a productive 
labourer,  as  compared  with  the  unproductive  pauper  in  this  country. 

1482.  Having  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness,  who  asserted  that  there 
would  be  a great  demand  for  menial  servants,  meaning  labourers  for  the  house- 
hold, which  would  be  unproductive  labour,  and  such  as  produced  nothing  from 
the  land,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  if  in  your  opinion  the  emigrant  would 
be  employed  as  a productive  labourer  at  the  Cape  ? — I must  take  the  liberty  to 
suggest,  that  I would  correct  the  last  witness  for  in  a country  where  you  send 
a number  of  people  to  land  that  has  nothing  growing  upon  it,  the  menial  ser- 
vants vou  want  are  persons  who  will  help  yon  to  grow  something.  Among  the 
settlers’  who  went  out  to  the  Cape,  there  were  some  who  took  out  a small  capital ; 
while  that  capital  lasted,  they  wanted  food  and  servants,  and  food  and  servants 
were  found  them.  Those  who  did  not  set  to  work  as  persons  in  a new  country 
ought,  soon  got  to  the  end  of  their  capital,  and  there  was  an  end  to  their  means 
of  purchasing  food  and  hiring  servants;  and  what  is  much  to  be  regretted,  if  they 
had  not  had  the  means  of  coming  to  this  country,  they  must  have  remained 
paupers  or  labourers  there. 

1483.  If  you  have  no  sale  for  your  surplus  produce,  what  interest  would  you 
have  to  grow  any  thing  more  than  you  yourself  consumed  ? — If  I were  to  admit 
the  first  part  of  lliat  question,  that  there  was  no  sale,  It  would  be  a different  matter ; 
but  the  feet  is,  that  hitherto  the  population  of  the  colony  has  been  so  spare  and 
inadequate  to  the  extent  of  the  soil,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  say  what 
would  be  the  exports  of  the  colony. 

1484.  "What  are  they? — The  exports  are  various;  among  them  corn,  when  the 
colony  is  not  visited  by  the  blight.  The  year  hafore  I anived  at  tlie  Cape  had 
been  a bad  year:  we  were  obliged  to  send  to  India  and  other  places  for  a supply 
of  corn  ; but  before  it  arrived,  the  prospect  of  next  year  was  such,  that  actually 
in  that  year  there  was  a considerable  exportation  of  wlieat  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Mauritius  and  to  South  America.  It  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee,  that 
two  years  ago,  when  various  scliemes  were  goine  forward,  and  every  one  was 
contemplating  the  formation  of  companies,  the  Cape  was  selected  as  a place  sus- 
ceptible of  agricultural  speculation  to  a certain  amount,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Australia ; I was  not  surprised  that  the  scheme  did  not  go  forward,  for  His  Majesty's 
government  were  so  tenacious  of  the  productive  acres  at  the  Cape,  tliey  would  not 
grant  them,  except  under  severe  conditions;  they  attached  so  much  value  to  these 
acres,  that  a million  of  them  at  the  Cape  was  thought  a most  monstrous  demand, 

500,000  would  not  be  given,  200,000  were  quibbled  about.  But  it  was  the  opinion 
of  capitalists,  that  the  scheme  would  have  taken  precisely  the  same  character  as 
the  Australian  Company  has.  If  it  had  been  supposed  tliat  there  would  be  no 
export,  certainly  the  capitalists  never  could  have  contemplated  employing  them- 
selves upon  what  was  not  to  yield  an  export,  as  in  no  other  shape  could  they  have 
got  a return  for  their  capital.  I have  mentioned  Ibis  project,  because  it  shows  that 
all  persons  do  not  entertain  the  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  export  from  the  Cape. 

To  that  proposition  was  subscribed  the  names  of  those  persons  who  had  had  the 
best  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  land  at  the  Cape. 

3485.  Has  not  the  tendency  to  export,  even  under  the  high  prices  at  the  Cape, 
been  such,  that  Government  has  been  obliged  to  prohibit  exportation? — Certainly; 
it  was,  in  my  opinion,  a very  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  a 
policy  which,  when  in  office  there,  1 vevy  much  contested,  for  if  upon  a notion  of 
scarcity  you  are  to  prohibit  export,  it  is  quite  conclusive,  that  the  prohibition  of 
export  will  be  the  prohibition  of  cultivation. 

*486.  It  has  been  stated,  the  price  of  wheat  at  Cape  Town  is  in  British  money 
and  in  British  measure,  8oa.  per  quarter;  Is  that  so? — I don’t  recollect  any  such 
price  j perhaps  some  other  gentlemen  do,  who  are  more  conversant  with  the  sub- 

550.  X ject ; 
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UtnrfEm, 

Etq. 


17  March, 
1837. 


ject  j but  about  ten  rix  dollars  the  muid  was  considered  as  a renmneraling  price 
during  my  stay  in  the  colony. 

1487.  How  is  that  price  of  wheat  at  Cape  Town  consistent  with  the  assertion, 
that  there  is  a redundance  of  supply  in  Albany? — I cannot  conceive  how  that 
can  be,  where  there  are  no  markets  regularly  established.  Supposing  a market 
not  to  be  regularly  established,  and  one  individual  to  have  been  particuluriy  suc- 
cessful in  his  crop,  and  to  have  a redundancy,  as  far  as  the  consumption  of  his  own 
family  went,  if  there  were  no  market  established  in  the  district  to  which  he  could 
send  his  redundant  corn,  he  would  be  in  the  case  of  a person  having  too  much 
corn ; yet  there  would  not  be  a general  redundancy.  It  is  the  absence  of  a local 
market  in  a new  settlement  I am  speaking  of.  In  a new  settlement,  a man  who  has 
a garden  will  not  be  able,  immediately,  to  find  a market  for  hb  surplus  vegetables, 
there  is  nobody  near  him  to  buy  them,  and  the  vegetables  must  be  left  to  rot  in 
the  ground.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  first  formation  of  a settlement,  for  markets  and 
every  thing  to  be  established  at  once;  therefore  any  redundancy  of  supply  which 
may  be  alleged  to  have  existed  in  Albany,  must  have  been  an  accidental  or  insulated 
redundancy. 

J488.  Would  not  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population  tend  more  to  correct 
that  consequence  than  any  other  circumstance? — Undoubtedly;  for  an  increase  of 
population  is  generally  followed  by  regular  markets,  and  every  man  knows  where  to 
send  Uje  redundancy  of  what  be  grows,  and  to  find  a purchaser ; but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a man  digging  in  his  garden,  in  which  be  might  have  cultivated  produce,  to 
leave  his  garden  and  cattle,  and  a wife  and  family,  with  his  basket  in  his  hand,  as 
he  might  in  a street  in  London,  and  say,  Who  will  buy  my  surplus  carrots  and 
vegetables ; he  is  obliged  to  leave  them  perishing  on  the  ground. 

1489.  You  have  stated,  tliat  if  there  were  an  additional  supply  of  labour  to  the 
Cape,  various  productions  might  be  raised  in  the  colony ; will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  state  what  those  productions  are,  besides  grain  ? — These  will  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate.  I do  not  profess  myself  to  be  either  an 
agriculturist  or  a botanist,  or  a scientific  person,  but  I have  understood  that  every 
production  of  tlie  temperate  zone,  and  many  of  Uic  tropical  regions,  can  be  grown 
at  the  Cape. 

1490.  In  looking  to  an  export  market  from  the  Cape,  what  are  the  countries  to 
which  you  direct  your  attention? — Why,  to  the  Isle  of  France,  which  is  nearest, 
and  to  South  America,  and  I think  to  India.  1 should  also  look  to  the  fisheries,  to 
supply  tlie  markets  for  salt  fish,  which  exist  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  else- 
where ; on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  is  a species  of  fish  in 
great  quantities,  nearly  resembling  tlie  cod,  which  is  capable  of  being  salted  ; there 
would  be  salt  fish,  whale  oil,  wool,  hides,  corn,  wine,  dried  fruit,  and  pretty  much 
those  productions  that  belong  to  the  Mediterranean. 

1491.  What  are  the  articles  which  you  would  propose  at  present  to  carry  from 
the  Cape  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  France,  which  are  the  markets  for  corn? — 
It  certainly  cannot  be  a very  considerable  market,  for  the  population  of  the  Isle  of 
France  is  not  great;  but  I have  known  merchants  at  the  Cape  send  corn  advan- 
tageously to  the  Mauritius  and  to  the  Brazils. 

1492.  Is  not  the  vine  susceptible  of  great  improvement  — Undoubtedly  it  is; 
and  as  yet,  whether  it  be  in  agriculture,  or  whether  it  be  with  respect  to  the  vine, 
every  thing  in  the  Cape  has  marked  the  want  of  capital,  the  want  of  knowledge,  and 
the  want  of  labour.  But  I beg  leave  to  modify  my  opinion,  by  saying  that  I do 
not  for  an  instant  compare  the  capabilities  of  the  Cape,  for  the  absorption  of  popu- 
lation, w ith  Canada ; I only  go  to  the  extent  of  saying,  that  it  is  capable  of  a certain 
absorption  of  population,  not  the  least  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  geographical 
extent,  but  in  proportion  to  those  parts  of  it  which  are  capable  of  arable  cultivation ; 
there  is  a great  deal  of  land  not  capable,  from  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  of  being 
useful  for  any  thing  but  pasturage ; and  it  remains  to  be  tried,  whether  it  will  grow 
any  grass  but  the  indigenous  grass  of  the  colony ; no  experiment  has  been  made  by 
introducing  different  sorts  of  grass,  so  that  I cannot  say  what  is  its  capability  for 
pasturage. 

1493.  How  long  did  you  reside  there? — Two  years.  I may  say  with  respect  to 
Albany,  I went  up  there,  and  my  duty  was  to  locate  the  settlers,  to  place  them  io 
the  grounds  allotted  to  them,  when  tlie  Emigration  took  place  in  1820.  I saw  tliat 
part  of  tlie  country ; my  evidence  must  therefore  be  taken  as  the  evidence  of  a person 
who  applied  his  mind,  while  at  the  spot,  for  a year  and  a half,  but  whose  personal 
knowledge  of  the  details  cannot  be  great. 

1494.  Has 
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j . Has  not  the  Dutch  part  of  the  colony  been  settled  under  disadvantageous  Henry  EBU, 
ircumstances  ? — It  was  settled  in  reference  entirely  to  the  advanta^  of  individuals 

nnlvine  for  grants  of  land,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  capability  of  the  

Sony  for  maintaining  the  population.  «7  M«cb, 

1495*  Were  not  settlers  permitted  to  make  choice  of  spots  very  much  where  they 
liked  with  reference  to  water  and  so  on,  without  general  reference  to  one  situation 
or  another? — Clearly  so,  in  the  early  part  of  the  settlement. 

14^6.  And  by  that  means,  was  not  an  intermediate  space  left  unsettled? — Yes. 

1497.  How  nianj'  labourers  would  l>e  immediately  absorbed  this  season,  without 
injury  to  the  colony  r — I should  say,  that  this  season,  considering  the  vicissitudes 
of  tlie  crops  that  have  lately  occurred  at  the  Cape,  and  the  general  discouragement 
produced  ttiere,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  the  experiment  beyond  too  families,  at 
the  most. 

1 498.  Is  it  of  material  consequence  that  there  should  be  a number  of  children, 
or  as  few  as  possible?— In  a new  country  the  fewer  helpless  people  you  have,  the 
belter;  and  if  you  take  a child,  it  is  not  right  to  calculate  be  can  make  any  return 
under  10  years  of  age;  you  must  have  some;  there  would  be  little  risk  of  health ; 
the  return  of  deaths  of  the  colonists  in  the  new  settlement,  from  the  Emigration  of 
1820  and  1821,1  should  suppose  has  not  exceeded  the  average  mortality  of  places 
in  any  part  of  the  world ; I do  not  know  that  it  has  exceeded  the  average  in  the 
rest  of  the  colony. 

1499.  Do  you  consider  the  climate  as  prejudicial  to  children  ? — Quite  the  con- 
trary; it  is  impossible  for  any  climate  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  human  consti- 
tution than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1500.  What  is  the  ordinary  drink  of  labourers  at  the  Cape? — W'ine,  generally. 

1501.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  sending  to  the 
Cape  this  year  a well  assorted  emigration,  consisting  of  ino  men,  1 00  women,  and 
300  children  ? — I think  not,  on  the  principles  which  I know  are  contemplated  by 
this  Committee. 

1502.  Do  you  concur  with  the  opinions  given  in  the  course  of  the  examination 
to-day,  that  for  tlie  future  a system  may  be  adopted,  by  which  the  real  demand  of 
tlie  colony  may  be  regularly  supplied? — 1 have  no  doubt  it  may,  and  the  result 
will  be,  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  colony,  and  with  that,  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  its  inhabitants. 

1503.  And  a progressive  increased  demand  for  labour? — I should  think  so,  as 
a necessary  consequence ; I think  increased  prosperity  involves  a progressive  demand 
for  labour. 

1504.  When  you  say  you  have  no  doubt  tliis  emigration  may  be  absorbed,  do 
you  mean  to  convey  an  idea,  that  the  money  laid  out  in  sending  them,  would  be 
gradually  repaid  by  their  employers  by  instalments,  under  the  system  of  inden- 
tures?— I should  think  every  part  of  the  repayment  would  be  made.  Applying 
myself  to  tlie  Cape,  of  which  I know  more  than  of  other  colonies,  I think  the  period 
should  be  extended  as  long  as  possible ; if  the  persons  who  engaged  with  tliem,  and 
took  them  under  those  indentures,  were  persons  of  industrious  habits  themselves, 
and  lived  as  men  in  a new  country  onght  to  do,  that  is,  with  the  necessaries  and  few 
of  the  luxuries  of  life,  I have  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  repaid  in  the  course 
of  five  or  seven  years,  that  is,  3/.  a year,  paying  so  much  less  to  the  wages.  The 
ground  of  it  is  tliis : I take  tlie  price  of  slave  labour  in  the  Cape ; a ploughman 
would  get  from  1 5 to  20  rix  dollars  per  month ; at  the  lime  I was  there  it  was  20 
dollars,  about  2/.;  15  rix  dollars  would  be  30s. ; he  was  fed  besides,  and  he  was 
clothed  partially ; they  are  not  persons  who  work  very  harrl ; free  labour,  at  the  rate 
of  12/.  a year,  would  be  considerably  less ; my  calculation  for  the  slave  was  18/. 
a year,  besides  his  food  and  some  clothes ; if  it  answered  the  purpose  of  the  people 
to  give  1 8A  a year  with  food  and  some  clothes  to  a slave,  1 cannot  conceive  it  sliould 
not  answer  giving  12/.  to  a free  labourer, 

. 1505*  The  question  is,  whether  from  your  knowledge  of  the  Cape,  under  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  supposed  to-day,  you  could  undertake  to  recommend 
fhe  incurring  of  preliminary  expense,  with  .the  probability  of  ultimate  repayment  by 
instalments ' — ^The  way  in  w hich  I would  answer  it  would  be  this ; if  I were  engaged 
m a company,  I very  much  doubt  if  I should  make  my  experiment  at  first  with  J 00 
families,  I should  be  inclined  to  make  the  experiment  with  50  families;  but  when 
■I  Consider  that  this  is  a great  national  measure,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
}0o  families  might  be  safely  sent  out  there;  for  I conceive  you  have  the  great  object 
m view  of  getting  rid  of  unemployed  pereons  here,  and  it  is  not  a simple  debtor 
and  creditor  account. 
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1506.  Now,  without  looking  to  repayment  at  all,  would  not  tliat  population  so 
sent  out,  be  njore  easily  absorded  ? — Unquestionably;  I believe  if  tliere  were  no 
repayment  at  all,  the  population  would  be  better  there  than  hei-e. 

1507.  If  therefore  no  repayment  is  looked  for  by  the  parties  going  out,  or  the 
persons  who  took  them  there,  will  not  a larger  number  of  population  be  absorbed  ? 
— I have  mentioned  100  families,  and  I cerUunly  would  not,  under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  colony,  go  beyond  too  families;  and  if  it  were  not  a national 
measure,  I would  say  a smaller  number  would  be  a safer  experiment 

1508.  Would  you  say  that  you  think  this  Committee  might  be  recommended 
to  encourage  Government  to  send  out  emigrants  to  that  amount? — I would  say  the 
Committee  might  safely  recommend  to  Government  to  send  1 00  families  out. 

1509.  In  the  new  settlements  of  the  Cape,  is  the  intercourse  carried  on  entirely 
by  barter,  or  is  there  any  currency  in  circulation? — As  the  new  settlement  forms 
part  of  an  old  established  colony,  the  currency  in  the  colony  has  necessarily  found 
its  way  more  or  less  into  that  new  settlement,  tor  there  was  a certain  sum  of  money 
deposited  by  the  settlers  who  went  out  in  1820-21,  and  these  deposits,  repayable 
upon  the  spot,  in  this  new  settlement,  put  them  iu  ample  possession  of  colonial 
currency. 

1510.  Is  there  then  a certain  amount  of  currency  in  circulation? — Yes. 

151 1.  Was  tlie  18/.  which  you  calculated  to  be  paid  to  the  slave,  in  money  or 
provisions  ? — I was  taking  a case ; I was  supposing  a man  with  a farm,  who  wanted 
to  hire  a farm  servant,  and  not  owning  a slave  himself,  to  go  to  a person  having 
a slave,  he  would  give  that  in  money  to  the  person  who  supplied  him  ; but  I was 
applying  myself  to  the  old  established  districts  of  the  colony,  where  there  existed 
that  slave  population. 


Martis,  20"  die  MartUy  1827. 


Mr.  William  Spencer  Northhouse,  being  again  called,  delivered  in  the 
following  Paper,  which  was  read. 


i«r. 

W.  S.  Northhome. 


so  March, 
18S7. 


“ Honourable  Sir,  “ London,  igtb  March  1827. 

“ WE  beg,  through  your  medium,  to  lay  before  the  Honourable  Committee  on 
Emigration,  a few  Extracts  from  letters  written  by  Settlers  iii  Upper  Canada  to  their 
friends,  at  various  periods ; we  believe  the  persons  writing  are  all  known  to  Captain 
Marshall,  to  whom  we  would  refer  you.  These  extracts  prove,  to  a moral  certainty, 
that  capital  invested  in  the  proposed  undertaking  is  secure  of  a return. 

“ Grateful  for  the  attention  already  paid  to  our  requests,  we  are  loth  to  press 
for  a premature  decision;  but— the  feverish  anxiety  under  which  the  petitioners  are 
suffering,  tlie  prospect  of  the  season  passing  away,  when  preparations  should  be 
making  to  facilitate  embarkation ; the  accounts  we  daily  receive,  of  the  continued 
distress  of  many,  and  the  anticipated  destruction  of  most ; the  certainty,  that  in  two 
short  months  a crisis  will  arrive,  when  the  petitioners  will  be  rendered  incapable  of 
availing  themselves  of  any  future  grant,  and  whatever  is  determined  upon  this  Spring 
must  either  rescue  them  from  misery  or  plunge  them  into  absolute  despair-  renders 
this  suspence  almost  intolerable,  and  induces  us  to  beseech  the  Committee  to  bring 
its  proceedings,  in  our  case,  to  a speedy  conclusion. 

“ Wc  are,  Honourable  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  humble  Servants, 

“ Tohn  Tail. 

“ The  Hon.  R.  J.  W.  Horton,  “ James  IVilson. 

&c.  &c.  &c.  ” “ W.  S.  Northhouse." 


EXTRACTS ; 

From  Andrea)  Angus,  to  his  Parents. 

" Lanark  Township,  24  Lot,  10  Concession,  12  January  1822. 

“ - - - For  my  part  I like  the  country  very  well ; and  I think  any  one  who  has 
a mind  to  work  pretty  hard  for  two  years,  may  look  forward  to  something  like 
independence,  as  we  can  perceive  by  those  who  came  here  three  years  ago. 
Mr.  Gemmil  nor  I ever  had  an  hour’s  sickness.  The  summer  is  a great  deal  wanner 
than  with  you,  but  not  intolerable ; the  winter  is  very  cold,  particularly  at  night 
and  morning,  but  from  ten  until  four  afternoon  wc  can  work  with  coat  and  vests  off 
at  chopping  down  trees,  which  is  very  pleasant  work.  > - . 

f Tiiis 
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This  country  produces  exceilent  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  in  fact  almost  Mr. 

thins  a family  needs,  besides  a number  of  luxuries.  We  are  worse  off  for  <S-  Norih/itmic. 

dotlfes  until  we  be  able  to  raise  slieep  and  lint;  both  thrive  well  here;  indeed  the  ' * 

wool  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  Merino.  - - - 

The  larger  a family  is  that  comes  out  Ijere,  has  the  most  advantage  of  doing  well ; 
there  are  some  that  came  out  in  1820,  with  six  children,  and  without  a farthing  but 
government  allowance,  bought  two  cows,  and  maintained  themselves  on  their  land 
they  raised  crop  sufficient.  - - - 

*,  jf  trade  is  no  better  in  Glasgow,  you  could  not  do  better  than  come  out:  if 
the  country  was  not  in  the  highest  degree  healthy,  I would  not  advise  you  to 

come  out.  - - * , . 

June  2d,  1824. 

« - - - I M'isli  you  had  come  out  here  at  the  time  I came,  as  by  thb  time  you 
would  have  been  out  the  reach  of  dull  trade  and  high  markets,  except  as  a seller. 

There  were  none  about  us  but  what  had  a good  deal  to  dispose  of ; for  my  own 
parh  last  year  I raised  as  much  provision  as  would  have  done  me  for  two  years ; 
we  had  a good  ready  market  for  our  flour  at  the  mill  we  get  it  ground  at  (about 
fifteen  miles  from  where  we  live)  erected  by  Captain  Robertson  for  the  use  of  the 
emigrants  he  brought  out.  [Having  been  badly  xvilh  the  fever  and  ague,  he 
proceeds.'l  However,  my  work  did  not  fall  behind,  there  was  an  acre  and  a half 
which  I had  not  got  cut  down,  notice  was  given  me  there  were  some  coming  to 
chop  it  out  on  such  a day,  which  they  did ; then  I had  no  more  to  do  than  to  send 
word  I wanted  it  piled  up  for  burning,  when  about  thirty  , men  turned  out  and 
logged  off  about  three  acres  in  one  day ; others  came  in  and  put  in  my  crop ; in 
fact,  I am  further  forward  with  my  work  than  any  of  my  neighbours,  which  is 
always  the  case  when  one  has  trouble ; the  neighbours  will  turn  out  from  six  to 
eight  miles  to  forward  their  work ; but  sickness  is  very  scarce  in  this  settlement. 

I wish  you  would  all  come  out  if  you  could  ; I could  not  advise  you  with  so  much 
confidence  before,  but  I see  now  that  any  family  coming  out,  and  able  to  support 
•themselves  until  they  raise  the  first  crop,  liave  always  plenty  of  provisions  after- 
wards.” 

April  18,  1825.  “ This  place  bas  been  settled  little  more  than  three  years,  and 
•some  that  left  Scotland  with  nothing,  have  now  from  12  to  18  head  of  cattle,  besides 
sheep  and  hogs.  This  township  grows  a great  deal  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  of 
the  best  quality:  my  own  crops  have  ahvays  turned  out  remarkably  well;  this 
year  I bad  as  much  flour  as  would  have  done  me  three  years,  besides  a great  deal 
of  other  grain.  I planted  five  quarts  of  Indian  corn,  the  produce  of  which  was 
50  bushels,  and  that  is  not  thought  a great  crop ; from  seven  bushels  of  pota- 
toes I had  240  bushels.  To  give  you  some  idea  how  tliis  township  has  come 
on;  we  have  an  annual  meeting,  where  we  choose  our  office-bearers;  I was 
appointed  assessor,  I bad  to  go  to  every  house  to  take  an  account  of  clear  land, 
number  of  inhabitants  and  cattle ; tliere  are  1 560  people,  95  oxen  about  four  years 
old,  1 80  under  four  and  above  two  years  old,  338  milk  cows,  and  more  than  1000 
under  two  years  old.  The  taxes,  which  all  go  for  school  and  bridges,  are  trifling,  3d. 
eveiy  milk  cow,  4 d.  for  every  ox  above  four  years,  and  i d.  for  every  acre  of  clear 
land.” 

From  William  Davie,  to  his  Sons  and  Daughters. 

“ Dalbeth,  Township  of  Ramsay,  25th  November  1821. 

“ - ■ - T AM  now  come  to  that  part  of  my  letter,  where  I must  give  you  ray 
own  opinion  of  this  place,  which  is  sliortly  this : Were  I to  get  a gift  of  a free  house 
and  shop  in  Parkhead,  and  one  hundred  pounds  beside,  I would  not  exchange,  I value 
my  present  situation  more  than  that.  I can  see  men  here,  wlio  have  not  been  more 
than  two  or  three  years  on  their  land,  who  have  now  three  head  of  cattle,  and  forty 
fowls  about  their  doors,  and  living  in  the  greatest  plenty.  Now  only  compare  this 
scene  with  that  of  the  weavers  at  home,  and  you  will  be  able  tojiidge  for  yourselves. 

We  would  all  be  pleased  exceedingly,  were  every  one  of  you  to  come  to  this  place ; 
should  you  do  so,  I will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  make  you  comfortable;  by 
next  fall  or  harvest,  1 think  I should  have  provisions  enough  to  satisfy  all  our  wants, 

God  being  willing  to  prosper  our  crops.” 

to  July  1825.  “ We  are  enjoying  most  excellent  health ; our  crops  last  year 
were  abundant,  of  wliich  we  have  a surplus ; the  crop  this  season  looks  well  so  far 
as  It  is  gone ; my  clearance  contains  4 acres  of  wheat,  1 { acre  of  oats,  1 acre  of  Inrlian 
com,  1 acre  of  barley,  t acre  of  peas,  i acre  of  turnips,  i acre  of  potatoes,  and 
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Mr.  Ihe  rest  in  hay  for  winter  feed  for  the  cattle,  which  consist  of  3 cows,  2 young  oxen 
S.  Hvrthhoau.  rigjng  3 years  old,  2 of  last  year,  and  2 of  this  year,  making  in  all  8 head  of  cattle  ■ 

' NX--—'  add  to  this  1 Ijog,  1 sow,  which  we  expect  will  have  a litter  of  pigs ; the  cocks  and 
so  ^cb,  hens  are  the  same  number  as  that  regiment  often  tried  and  never  found  to  fail,  42 
* '■  which  supply  us  witli  abundance  of  eggs."  - - - ’ 

From  IVilliam  M'^Millan,  to  his  Children  in  Cambuslang. 

“ Dalhousie,  24th  August  1822. 

" We  are  very  much  surprised  that  you  have  neglected  the  opportunity  Govern, 
mcni  has  given  in  sending  out  feinilies  to  this  place ; it  appears  to  us  to  be  like  the 
parable,  ‘ When  the  dinner  was  ready,  for  excuse,  the  one  bad  married,  the  otlier 
building  a bouse,  &c.’  1 am  afraid  you  will  never  get  such  another  opportunity; 

I wish  you  were  all  here,  we  would  soon  be  happy ; we  like  the  place  well,  aiid  the 
governor,  Colonel  Marshall,  is  a veiy  fine  gentleman.  There  b no  inconvenience 
from  summer’s  heat  or  winter’s  cold,  1 can  work  in  winter  with  my  coat  off  tbrou^- 
out  the  day.  Be  sure  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  coming  here.” 

From  James  Dobbie,  to  bis  Father  and  Friends. 

“ Lanark,  U.  C.  24  April  1826. 

“ - - - I and  my  family  are  still  taking  well  with  this  country ; and  I really  do 
bless  God  every  day  I rise,  tliat  He  was  ever  pleased  in  the  course  of  His  providence 
to  send  me  and  my  family  to  this  place.  We  are  not  without  difficulties  here,  but 
they  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  your  wants  in  Glasgow ; we  have  always  had 
plentv  to  eat  and  drink,  and  have  always  had  a little  to  spare.  Next  to  my  own 
happiness,  I wish  you  were  here ; I wish  you  would  try  and  do  all  you  can  to  come 
out ; you  will  find  plenty  of  work,  and  hard  work,  but  be  assured  it  will  pay  yon, 
and  that  well.  My  stock  of  cattle  consists  of  one  yoke  of  oxen,  three  milk  cows, 
and  three  young  ones.  I have  got  up  a very  handsome  new  house,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  fifteen  young  men ; it  was  raised  in  one  day ; it  is  24  feet  in  length,  and 
15  in  breadth.  Col.  Marshall  will  be  in  Glasgow ; call  upon  him,  and  he  will  give 
you  his  opinion  of  this  place.’’ 

June  26,  1826.  To  hia  Cousin.—"  Would  to  God,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  and 
all  my  friends  were  here  with  us ; by  labouring  on  the  land,  you  would  be  indepen- 
dent of  trade,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  you  would  always  Lave  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  which,  with  health,  makes  life  a pleasure.  We  have  always  had  plenty 
since  we  came  here,  for  ourselves,  and  have  still  sold  more  or  less  every  year.  Our 
superintendent,  Col.  Marshall,  b going  home,  it  is  said,  to  bring  out  emigrants  to 
be  settled  in  two  townships  in  Lower  Canada ; now  you  should  do  all  you  can  to  try 
and  get  out,  let  nothing  hinder  you  if  possible.  All  this  setUemeot  b striving  to  do 
well ; were  you  here,  and  seeing  the  improvements  tliat  are  going  on  amongst  us, 
you  would  not  believe  that  we  were  once  Glasgm  wea:oersJ 

Peter  Monro,  to  John  M' Lachlan. 

“ Dalhousie,  6 May  1824. 

"...  If  it  had  been  so  ordered  that  you  had  come  here  when  I came,  you 
would,  by  being  industrious,  have  had  plenty  to  eat  of  the  best  flour,  Indian  corn, 
and  potatoes,  and  to  drink  of  the  best  milk,  maple  sap,  molasses  and  honey.  Last 
harvest,  I laid  in  140  buslieb  of  potatoes,  besides  grain  of  all  sorts.  Vou  may 
depend  upon  it  we  had  a number  of  difficulties,  but  now  they  are  almost  over ; yet 
we  may  still  expect  to  meet  with  losses  and  crosses.  Last  January,  I lost  one  of  my 
large  oxen,  yet  Providence  has  always  been  kind  to  me  ; the  first  two  calves  X had 
were  oxen,  they  are  now  three  years  old,  and  are  able  to  do  the  most  of  my  work. 
1 have  got  a large  house  built,  20  feet  by  30,  and  a barn  20  feet  by  40." 

27th  November  1 826.  To  the  same. — " We  bear  there  will  be  an  extensive  immi- 
gration next  Spring;  I would  seriously  advise  you,  as  a friend,  to  enrol  your  name 
and  family  among  them  as  early  as  possible;  and,  for  your  encouragement,  I will 
tell  you,  upon  my  anivul  at  Greenock  from  Paisley,  depending  on  a certain  friend 
for  the  supply  of  a few  pounds  to  pay  my  passage,  1 was  dbapjwinted;  but  there 
were  a few  more  in  the  same  predicament ; we  were,  in  all,  27  /.  short,  but  raised 
the  sum  by  subscription.  We  then  got  orders  to  put  our  luggage  aboard.  John, 
I never  was  happier  in  my  life  than  with  that  order;  and  now,  have  1 not 
reason?  - - 

Robert 
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Robert  Fleming,  to  a Friend. 

“ Lanark  (U.  C.)  24th  April  1825. 

« . - - I AM  still  making  it  better.  I have  about  eijjtit  acres  of  land  bearing 
crop,  and  two  more  making  ready.  I liave  two  cows  giving  milk,  a yoke  of  oxen,  a 
two-year  old  steer,  and  a young  bull ; we  keep  pigs,  wliich  yield  us  plenty  of  pork. 
I had  as  much  wheat  last  year  as  would  keep  my  family  for  two  years;  what  I did 
not  need  I sold,  and  bought  clothes  with  to  my  family.  - - - - ” 


Mr. 

.5.  Northhtme. 


March, 

1827. 


William  Anderson,  to  his  Xtother- 

“ llamsay  Township,  i6ih  July  1825. 

“ . - You  are  very  anxious  to  be  with  me,  but  I doubt  )'ou  would  not  be  able 

to  stand  the  fatigue  of  the  passage.  If  you  were  here,  I could  keep  you  pretty  com- 
fortable. 1 have  been  exceeding  fortunate  in  getting  good  land  and  good  crops. 
I have  plenty  of  provisions  to  live  upon,  and  a little  to  spare.  I have  built  a new 
house  in  tlie  centre  of  my  lot,  on  a rising  ground,  and  were  my  ground  cleared 
I could  see  from  the  house  the  four  corners  of  my  lot.  Crops  look  well  this  season. 
The  clearing  of  the  land  is  nothing  to  me;  all  is,  bow  to  plant  and  reap.  I have 
two  milk-cows  and  a young  one  rising  two  year  old,  two  spring  calves,  and  a yoke 
of  oxen,  which  make  seven  bead  of  cattle;  and  we  have  seven  hogs.  1 have  got 
\8  acres  all  under  crop  with  grain  and  hay.  - - - ” 


In  addition  to  and  corroborating  the  above  accounts,  there  are  letters  from 
William  Allan,  Hugli  Wallace,  William  Hay,  Robert  Park,  in  the  township  of 
Dalhousie;  James  Leitcb,  Ramsay  James  Smitii,  in  North  Sherbrook;  and  a 
number  ofotiiers,  written  to  their  friends  in  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood.  Almost 
all  of  them  were  bred  to  manufactures,  particularly  weaving,  anil  went  out  with 
the  assistance  of  Government  during  tlie  years  1820  and  1821. 

William  Bowman  Felton,  Esq.  again  called  in;  and  Examined. 

1512.  AN  Estimate  has  been  given  in  to  the  Committee,  according  to  which  IF.  B.  Felton, 
the  expense  for  food  for  an  emigrant  family  of  five  persons,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Esq. 

Hope,  is  calculated  at  7 /.  1 os.,  being  only  for  six  months ; by  comparing  that  with  - 

the  Canada  Estimate  already  printed,  it  is  perceived  that  the  Canada  estimate 
extends  to  sixteen  months,  and  tliat  the  expense  is  calculated  at  28/. ; will  you 
state  to  the  Committee  the  reasons  for  this  difference,  or  rather  the  necessity  for 
that  prolonged  duration  of  rations  at  the  Canadas  r — It  must  be  first  observed  that 
the  Canada  estimate  is  founded  on  an  experience  on  a very  extended  scale,  and  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  promise  of  a smaller  supply  of  provisions  than  tn-elve 
months  would  be  illusory,  tlie  greater  part  of  the  first  twelve  months'  would  be  lost 
before  a settler  could  prepare  his  land  for  a crop,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  timber  before  the  land  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed;  and  that  being 
the  case,  no  return  can  he  depended  upon  until  the  end  of  the  nest  harvest; 
tlierefore  assuming  that  tlie  settler  arrives  in  the  Canadas  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  leavmg  Great  Britain  on  the  1st  of  April,  he  cannot  well  reach  Upper  Canada 
before  the  month  of  May  is  consumed,  it  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  a crop  to  be  put  in  the  succeeding  spring;  if  Uie  settlers 
are  dispatched  from  Europe  in  the  course  of  tlie  summer,  it  will  be  the  month  of 
August,  or  early  in  September,  before  they  will  arrive  in  the  colony,  and  then  the 
two  months  open  weather  before  the  winter  sets  in  is  barely  sufficient  for  them  to 
build  their  huts  to  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  succeeding  spring’s  cropping;  now  under  the  latter  circumstances 
which  are  thus  contemplated  by  the  Committee,  it  will  be  most  assuredly  twelve 
months  before  any  return  can  be  received  I'rom  the  labours  of  the  settlers.  The 
Committee  distinctly  understand  that  tliere  are  no  lands  whatever  in  tlie  British 
colonies  denuded  of  wood;  the  only  districts  in  the  North  American  hemisphere 
clear  of  wood,  are  at  present  too  remote  to  furnish  a place  of  location  for  our 
emigrant  population. 

. '513*  Are  there  no  tracts  of  land,  such  as  tlie  Americans  call  Prairies? — None 
m the  Canadas ; the  Prairies  are  confined  to  the  northern  bonk  of  the  river  Oliio, 
are  not  the  most  profitably  cultivated  lands  after  all. 

You  think,  therefore,  that  any  estimate  would  be  fallacious,  which  did  not 
into  consideration  the  maintenance  of  the  settlers  for  a period  of  a year,  and 
550.  X 4 possibly 
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possibly  for  a period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  ? — To  attempt  to  carry  on  a settle- 
j ment  on  -a  large  scale,  without  ensuring  the  settlers  provision  for  twelve  months  at 
least,  would  assuredly  be  attended  willi  disappointment.  In  respect  of  the  differ- 
ence  in  the  expense  of  provision  mentioned  in  tire  two  estimates,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  gentleman  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  beef,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  diet  proposed  for  the  settlers,  is  almost 
valueless,  whereas  provision  of  all  descriptions  in  tlie  Canadas  usually  sells  for 
a price  relative  to  the  producing  it;  that  is  an  advantage  which  ultimately  the 
settlers  will  profit  greatly  by.  The  second  or  thii'd  series  of  settlers  arrive  in  March 
and  contribute  to  enable  the  first  established  settlers  to  pay  a large  proportion  of 
tlie  sura  advanced  to  their  maintenance,  by  their  purchasing  of  them  their  pro- 
ductions; but  if  provisions  remain  at  the  present  price  at  the  Cape,  I do  not  see 
any  prospect  of  their  selling  their  surplus  to  advantage.  I am  so  convinced  of  the 
certainty  of  agricultural  produce  obtaining  a remunerating  price  in  the  Canadas, 
that  upon  that  I ground  my  project  for  the  repayment  for  the  provisions  which  shall 
be  advanced  to  the  settlers,  conceiving  that  if  the  Government  receives  in  kind  the 
provisions  it  lends  to  the  settlers,  they  will  always  be  enabled  to  convert  tliem  into 
money,  if  they  arc  not  disposed  to  distribute  them  among  the  new  coming  settlers. 
1 will  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  Committee  my  proposition  upon  that 
subject. 

\The  IVitness  delivered  in  the  same ; which  was  read,  as  follows  ••] 

PLAN  for  the  repayment  of  the  Provisions  furnished  to  the  Emigrants,  after  their 
arrival  at  the  place  of  location. 

Each  Family  of  five  persons  to  be  allowed  to  take  up  from  the  public  store  pro- 
visions for  15  moniDs  (consisting  of  flour  or  meal,  pork,  and  molasses  or  sugar, 
as  in  the  Table  of  Pattons)  the  quantity  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
emigrant,  but  not  to  exceed  in  value  403.  for  each  month;  so 
that  tlie  whole  supply,  if  required,  estimated  at  3 rations  per 
diem,  including  seed  grain  and  potatoes,  will  be  • - • 1^.30  — — 

Interest  on  30 /.  at  5 per  cent,  for  five  years  ...  - 7 to  - 

i‘.37  io  “ 


In  ca.se  the  emigrant  docs  not  take  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  allowance,  he  shall 
be  charged  only  wi  th  the  value  of  the  actual  supply. 

In  the  event  of  the  emigrant  repaying  oue-half  of  the  amount  (say  1 5 /.)  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  shall  be  allowed  three  years  more  in  which  to  repay 
the  remaining  moiety,  and  the  whole  sum  thus  liquidated  shall  be  free  of  interest. 

If  lie  defers  repayment  until  the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  shall  be  charged 
with  the  principal  sum  advanced,  and  the  accumulated  interest  thereon,  the  whole 
forming  a lien  on  his  estate;  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  the  interest  on  the 
principal  ( 1 /.  lOf.)  to  be  exacted,  and  payment  thereof  to  be  required  annually, 
always  subject  to  the  deduction  correspondent  to  that  portion  of  the  capital  (30/.) 
which  he  may  repay  in  the  interval. 

Hie  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  to  be  made  in  produce ; viz.  pork  or 
grain  at  the  prices  fixed  for  those  articles  at  the  time  of  the  advance  being  made, 
grain  being  taken  at  its  relative  value  in  respect  to  fiour  or  meal,  and  the  emigrant 
to  be  allowed  the  option  of  paying  money  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

At  the  end  of  nine  years  the  settler  shall  be  required  to  pay  20  per  cent,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  debt  (37/.  lo^.)  and  so  on  annually  until  the  whole  is  repaid,  which 
will  thus  be  accomplish^  in  six  years. 


Ib.  of  dour  or  meal,  a' 
f lb.  of  pork,  a'  - - - ' 
2 oz.  of  molasses  or  sugar  ■ 


2 

-I 


3 rations  allowed  for  five*! 
persons;  viz.  1 man,>x  3 
» woman,  3 children  -J 


60  weeks  rations, a’  i/3j  p'dien  £. 
Seed  grain  and  potatoes  • - 


£.0,0 


* Viz.  2 bushels  wheat,  a'  5/  - 10 

5 bushels  oats,  a’  2/  - - 10 

to  bushels  polatoes,  a' 2/d  1 5 
ludiun  corn  and  grass  seed  -»  3 
1 3i  p'  diem.  £.2  8 
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Mr.  David  Policy  Francis,  being  agdn  called  in,  delivered  in  the  following  Paper, 
which  was  read : 

estimate  for  the  Transport  froni  England,  to  Algoa  Bay  and  tlie  Location 
within  1 00  miles  of  that  Port,  of  a I'amily  of  Emigrants,  consisting  of  two 
Adults  and  three  Children. 

1.  s.  d. 

Passage  out,  including  Freight,  Provisions,  Water, 

Fuel  and  liirlhing  - - - - - -36-.— 

Waggon-hire  for  100  miles  - - - - - 33- 

2 pair  Blankets  - - - - - - - -15  - 

Furniture  and  Cooking  Utensils  - - - - 1 10  - 

Mechanical  Implements  - - - - - 1 — - 

Farming  Implements  - ] — - 

Seed  Wheat,  Maize,  Potatoes,  Garden  Seeds  - - 2 - - 

1 Cow  - 1 - - 

3 Milch  Goats - -12  - 

Six  months  Provbions,  allowing  5 lbs.  Butcher’s  meat 

per  day  tor  Uie  Family,  and  1 d.  per  head  for  Bread 

and  Vegetables  - - - - - - yio- 

54  10  - 


■/ 


N.  B.  No  allowance  is  made  for  building  a house,  as  every  man  able  to  wield  an 
axe  may  erect  a comfortable  shelter  in  three  days ; but  it  would  be  expedient  to 
allow  every  family  a tent  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  first,  to  secure  them,  in  case  of 
wet  weather. 

1515.  You  have  heard  tlie  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Felton,  with  regard  to  tlie 
necessity  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  montlis  provisions  to  Canada;  will  you  state 
what  are  the  circumstances  of  difference  between  that  settlement  and  the  Cape, 
which,  in  your  judgment,  render  it  necessary  at  the  latter  to  provide  only  six  months 
provisions? — Never  having  been  in  Canada,  I cannot  speak  to  that;  I can  speak 
only  as  to  the  Cape.  1 conceive  that  if  a settler  arrives  at  a proper  season,  that  Is, 
in  April,  and  is  immediately  placed  upon  bis  land,  he  will  in  the  course  of  six 
montlis  be  able  to  raise  sufficient  to  subsist  himself. 

1516.  At  what  lime  of  the  year  would  it  be  necessary  for  a settler  to  leave  England, 
to  be  located  at  an  hundred  miles  from  tlie  place  of  landing  in  April? — It  would 
take  about  fourteen  weeks ; I mean  from  the  port  of  embarkation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Algoa  Buy  or  to  his  location. 

■ 1517.  You  mean  iucluding  the  time  necessary  for  bis  being  settled  there? — Yes. 

35)8.  In  order  to  land  at  Uie  end  of  April,  he  must  leave  England  by  the 
beginning  of  January?- — -Yes,  he  must. 

1319.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  risk  and  expense  accompanying  the  transport 
would  not  be  considerably  increased  by  Uie  necessity  of  making  a winter  passage  ? — 
No,  because  iuiiuediately  after  they  leave  England  they  get  into  fine  weather,  and 
they  would  arrive  there  in  the  summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

3520.  At  what  time  would  the  setUcr  begin  to  sow  bb  seed,  so  as  to  prepare  for 
the  following  harvest  ? — He  might  immediately  prepare  and  sow  the  htter  end  of 
Way  and  beginning  of  June. 

1521.  What  crop  would  he  put  into  Uie  ground? — I should  recommend  maize. 

1522.  At  what  time  is  Uiat  crop  reaped  at  the  Cape? — The  latter  end  of  August 
or  the  commencement  of  September;  1 am  speaking  of  Indian  corn  or  maize,  if 
planted  at  the  time  menUoned. 

3523.  Are  there  any  impediments  In  the  nature  of  the  land  to  bringing  it  into 
loimediate  cultivation? — None;  there  b no  clearing  required;  the  land  is  generally 
open. 

*524.  Do  you  conceive  there  is  no  rbk  or  contingency  about  the  crops,  which 
Would  render  it  expedient,  on  an  average,  to  make  a greater  provision  for  tlie 
settlers  — There  is  certainly  a rbk  about  wheat  crops,  in  consequence  of  the  blight 
which  has  prevailed ; but  wiUi  regard  to  maize,  vegetables,  and  pumpkins,  which  are 
“ great  resource  there,  Uiere  b no  risk,  and  there  is  little  or  no  risk  in  barlejr. 

‘-525.  Have  you  in  your  contemplation  any  particular  district  in  which  you 
should  meommeud  the  settlement  of  any  number  of  eiiiiEranls? — if  it  b to  be 

550.  y located. 
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Mr.  located,  I should  recommend  the  ceded  territory  between  tlie  Great  fish  river  and 
D.  P.  FrancU.  Keishamma. 

’ .... ^ 1526.  Are  you  well  or  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  that  country? 

ao  March,  I have  b^n  over  what  I consider  the  best  part  of  it 
>*27.  1527.  Is  it  entirely  clear  of  timber?— Where  they  would  wish  to  grow  grain  it  is 

perfectly  so. 

1528.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring  materials  to  build  the  log- 
bouses  for  tlie  settlers? — None  whatever;  such  timber  as  is  necessary  to  build  the 
description  of  houses  which  have  generally  been  built  by  the  settlers,  in  most  cases 
grows  immediately  on  the  spot,  or  in  kloofs  or  ravines ; there  is  no  heavy  timber 
but  in  those  situations. 

1529.  What  are  the  sorts  of  timber? — There  is  a great  variety;  there  is  timber 
of  all  descriptions,  of  the  most  useful  kinds;  there  is  a yellow  wood,  which  is 
something  approaching  to  hr,  but  harder. 

1530.  Is  ^at  like  teak? — No,  there  is  no  teak;  there  are  a variety  of  hard 
woods,  stink  woods,  &c. 

1531.  Is  the  country  of  which  you  speak  well  watered? — The  part  of  wluch 
I speak  is  well  watered,  probably  better  than  most  other  in  the  colony. 

1532.  Can  you  state  generally  the  extent  of  the  district? — That  district,  I con- 
ceive, contains  upwards  of  1,500,000  acres. 

1 533*  All  unoccupied  ? — Yes,  all  unoccupied ; one  million  acres  of  which,  I con- 
ceive, might  be  located  to  very  great  advantage. 

1534.  Is  it  not  liable  to  incursions  from  the  CafFrees  ? — It  is;  it  lies  bordering 
upon  the  Caffrees ; but  1 apprehend,  if  there  was  an  European  establishment  upon 
a proper  footing,  those  incursions  would  not  take  place  so  frequent. 

1535*  What  quantity  of  land  should  you  propose  to  ^ve  to  each  settler? — The 
quantity  of  land,  I think,  should  vary  according  to  the  situation.  In  that  district 
I would  recommend  villages,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  established ; to  give  them 
a small  portion  of  ground  to  each  family,  such  as  from  two  to  four  acres  as  garden 
ground,  and  then  for  their  cattle  should  feed  in  common,  because  it  would  be 
necessary,  perhaps,  for  them  to  be  in  a body. 

>536.  You  mean  for  the  purpose  of  protection? — Yes. 

1537*  Is  if  to  this  district  you  have  calculated  an  hundred  miles  of  waggon 
conveyance  ? — It  would  be  more  than  an  hundred  miles  to  the  part  I have  mentioned. 
When  I made  that  calculatiou  it  was  with  reference  to  other  lands;  1 merely  made 
it  as  a general  estimate. 

1538.  What  would  you  add  to  tlie  estimate,  for  the  purpose  of  mc-eting  the 
increased  distance  ? — I would  add  fifty  miles,  or  thereabouts. 

f 539-  Then  half  as  much  again  as  is  set  down  would  do  for  the  conveyance?— 
Yes. 

1.540.  Is  the  nature  of  the  country  such  as,  in  the  absence  of  roads,  to  be  easily 
accessible? — Yes,  quite  so;  the  natural  roads  are  very  good,  if  they  can  be  so 
called. 

1541.  Upon  what  are  the  remainmg  items  of  the  expense  put  dow-n  by  you, 
calculated  ? — The  implemeuts  1 have  estimated  upon  the  prices  in  England ; the 
cow,  at  the  price  in  the  Cape. 

1542.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  demand  for  labour  in  other  parts  of  the 
settlement  would  have  tlie  effect  of  drawing  away  settlers  after  their  six  months 
were  out? — I think  it  would  not  have  that  effect;  they  would  find  themselves  so 
well  off  after  an  establishment  of  twelve  months,  that  they  would  not  be  induced  to 
leave. 

*543-  Would  there  be  any  inducement  in  the  high  price  of  free  labour  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape?: — No,  I think  not;  this  would  be  at  a distance  of 
700  miles  from  the  Cape. 

1544.  You  have  stated,  you  thought  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
not  attack  an  European  settlement ; on  what  ground  do  you  state  that  ? — I found 
my  opinion  on  what  I have  known  to  be  the  case  in  the  colony ; the  Dutch  boors, 
who  are  the  old  colonists,  and  the  natives,  have  always  lived  on  very  bad  terms ; 
but  the  natives  have  generally  shown  a disporition  to  be  much  more  friendly 
towards  the  English,  and  I conceive,  with  a proper  system  adopted,  one  of  mild’? 
ness  and  firmness,  there  would  be  a lucrative  barter  trade  carried  on,  to  mutual 
advantage. 

1545.  You  think  with  that  system,  they  would  be  in  no  danger  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 
opinion. 

1546.  Upoo 
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1 >546.  Upon  ground  have  you  made  a reduction  from  your  evidence  on 
Saturday,  in  expense  for  a family,  from  45/.  to  36/.? — What  I mentioned 
on  Saturday,  I then  took  at  what  was  allowed  to  the  settlers  when  they  went  out 
in  1820;  they  were  fed  very  difiFereutly;  this  estimate  is  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  plan  of  feeding  them. 

I ^^7,  Would  not  those  settlers  have  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  clothing 
for  themselves  ? — ^I’liey  would  ^nerally  be  clotlted  in  skins,  which  they  would  tan 
themselves,  such  as  their  sheep  aod  goat  skins ; that  is  the  general  clothing  of  the 
Boors,  and  that  description  of  persons  in  the  interior. 

1548.  With  what  ^owth  is  the  surface  of  the  country  at  present  covered?— -Grass 
of  two  descriptions ; there  is  a sweet  and  a sour  grass. 

1549.  In  calculating  your  expense  to  the  Cape,  have  you  taken  the  same  estimate 
of  the  number  of  passengers  to  ffie  ton,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  taken  to  the  North 

American  Colonies?— Yes. 

1550.  Do  not  you  conceive,  from  the  differeuce  of  climate,  they  must  make  some 
difference  in  the  room  allowed,  and  also  some  diSerence  in  the  amount  of  provisions, 
which  must  be  calculated  on  ? — I think  there  should  not  be  quite  so  many  to  a ton 
to  the  Cape  as  to  the  North  American  Colonies. 

1551.  In  making  your  calculations  as  to  the  Cape,  you  perhaps  omitted  to  take 
tliat  into  your  consideration  ? — Y es,  I did  not  think  of  Uiat  at  the  moment ; it  is  very 
essential. 

1552.  That  would  make  some  differaice  in  the  expense,  then? — Yes,  a little;  but 
not  quite  so  much  as  may  probably  be  conceived. 

1 353.  Do  you  think  as  much  provisions  per  day  would  be  necessary  in  tlie  passage 
to  the  Cape,  as  to  the  North  American  Colonies? — Yes  ; and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  vary  it,  on  account  of  climate. 

Thomas  Lacoste,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1554.  WHERE  do  you  reside  ? — At  Chertsey,  in  Surrey. 

1555.  Have  you  any  unemployed  poor  in  your  perish? — Yes,  a good  many. 

*55^*  Can  you  stale  to  the  Committee  at  wlial  rale  they  are  paid? — I believe 

that,  throughout  tlie  winter,  we  allow  two  shillings  a head  per  week  for  a mao,  the 
same  his  wife,  and  eigliteen-pence  a head  for  the  children. 

1557.  Do  you  set  them  to  work  on  any  thing? — Yes,  we  set  them  to  digging 
gravel  and  skreening  it,  and  breaking  stones  fur  the  roads. 

1558.  Do  you  set  them  to  work  upon  that,  for  the  sake  of  employing  them,  or 
for  the  sake  of  any  malerial  profit? — ^Principally  for  the  sake  of  employing  them, 
and  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  gravelling  the  roads ; but  those  I speak  of,  who 
arc  allowed  this  money,  have  no  work  at  all.  Those  who  dig  gravel,  have  a small 
pay  from  the  parish. 

1 559.  Supposing  in  that  parish  there  were  a mao  aod  bis  wife  and  three  children 
utterly  out  of  employ  the  whole  year,  and  that  the  [)arish  bad  to  maintain  them 
during  that  year ; wbal  is  the  expense  at  which  you  would  estimate  the  maintenance 
of  tliat  family  ? — At  8«.  6r/.  a week. 

1560.  You  tliink  It  could  not  be  done  at  less  money  than  that  ? — No. 

1,561.  Do  you  include  lodging  in  that '—They  pay  the  rent  themselves  out  of 
that  sum. 

1562.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  you  estimate  Uie  8f.  6rf.  a week  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  those  poor  occasion  to  the  parish?—  Yes,  except  in  case  of  any  particular 
lUftess,  when  they  are  ordered  wine  by  the  surgeon.  If  it  is  a child  at  the  breast, 
they  do  not  allow  so  much  as  eighteen-pence  a week  for  that 

1563.  Supposing  a proposition  were  to  be  made  to  your  parish,  of  removing  any 
of  tlie  poor  unemployed  families,  do  you  think  tliere  would  be  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  parish,  from  a sense  of  your  own  interests,  to  consent  for  ten  years  to  an 
annuity  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  a year,  if  the  consequence  was  to  get  nd  of  each 
pauper  family  absolutely  ? — I should  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1564.  You  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  circumstance  of  char^g  the  parbh  rates 
with  a certain  annuity  for  ten  years,  would  not  induce  the  parish  to  hesitate,  inasmuch 
as  those  paupers  might  he  employed  elsewhere,  or  leave  the  parish,  or  find  employ- 
ment within  the  parish,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  ? — No,  I think  the  parish  would 
be  glad  to  pay  eight  or  ten  pounds  during  the  term  of  years  mentioned,  in  order  to 

get  nd  of  them. 

*565-  You  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  proprietors,  or  those  interested  in  the 
55O-  Y 3 subject 
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2'imat  Lacoitc,  subject  of  parochial  rates  in  the  parish  in  which  you  reside,  would  consent  willingly 
^ to  charge  their  parish  rates  with  eight  or  ten  pounds  for  several  years,  provided  the 
paupers  were  removed,  in  a satisfactory  manner,  where  they  would  be  likely  to 
QO  March,  succeed,  and  if  they  were  deprived  by  law  of  the  power  of  ever  again  being  chargeable 
to  that  parish?— 1 have  no  doubt  of  it,  provided  there  is  a law  to  enable  them  to 

do  it.  ... 

1566.  You  do  not  apprehend  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  raising  tlie  money, 
prodded  the  parish  rates  were  approjiriated  to  the  repayment?— There  would  be  no 
difficulty  at  all,  if  there  were  legal  facilities. 

1567.  From  your  general  knowledge  upon  those  subjects,  do  you  conceive  that 
parishes  similarly  circumstanced  would  generally  be  disposed  to  do  the  same  thing? 

» — I should  really  think  so ; there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

1568.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  advantages  which  might  be  looked  to  in  removing 
to  a British  colony,  were  explained  to  the  paupers,  some  families  would  be  induced 
to  make  the  experiment  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1569.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  lower  orders  of  people,  do  you  know  any  men 
who  are  now  making  great  efforts  to  avoid  becoming  burdensome  to  the  parish?— 
Yes ; I know  there  are  in  our  parish  several  who  have  too  much  pride,  if  I may  call 
it  so,  to  become  so,  and  who,  though  they  are  greatly  distressed,  still  keep  themselves 
from  the  parish. 

1570.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  description  of  labourers  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  winter  endeavour  by  every  means  in  tlieir  power  to  find 
masters,  rather  than  throw  themselves  on  the  parish  r — Yes,  certainly  there  are. 

1571.  Do  those  persons  reside  in  the  workhouse  or  in  cottages? — In  cottages. 

1 572.  What  would  become  of  those  cottages  if  those  persons  were  removed  ?— 

I do  not  know ; there  are  a great  many  that  are  mere  mud  cottages,  not  of  any  value, 
which  if  uninhabited  would  fall  down  within  the  course  of  a very  few  months. 

1573.  Would  they  be  prevented  being  occupied  by  other  persons? — I dare  say 
there  are  a great  many  which  have  been  built  on  the  parish  land  by  permission,  aud 
which  would  be  pulled  down  by  the  parish. 

1574.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  law  of  settlement,  would  it  be  possible  for  a 
poor  married  man  to  come  into  that  parisli  and  obtain  a settlement? — No,  for  the 
rent  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  it. 

1575.  What  is  the  population  of  your  parish? — Between  four  and  five  thousand. 

1 576.  How  many  families  having  settlements  are  now  in  the  permanent  receipt 
of  two  and  twenty  pounds  a year  from  your  parish  ?— I really  do  not  know  bow 
many. 

1577.  Are  there  many  families  in  the  parish  of  Chertsey  who  are  wholly  on  the 
parish,  except  during  a few  weeks  in  harvest? — Yes,  there  are  several  families. 

1578.  How  many  families,  except  during  the  harvest,  live  exclusively  upon  the 
parochial  fund? — I cannot  state  the  number,  but  I can  state  that  we  pay  to  people 
of  this  description  about  1 1 o/.  on  ah  average,  monthly. 

1 579.  How  long  has  this  been  the  case  ? — I should  think  for  seven  or  eight  years 
about  the  same  as  it  b now. 

1580.  Have  you  a select  vestry  in  your  parish? — Yes. 

1 581 . Have  you  a poor-house  in  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

1582.  How  many  paupers  is  it  capable  of  containing? — The  most  that  ever  I 
remember  in  it  were  128;  we  have  now  65  in  it ; the  last  time  we  let  it,  we  let  the 
whole  by  the  head  at  3^.  6d.  per  week  per  bead,  but  the  select  vestry  have  just 
made  up  their  accounts,  and  they  find  it  has  cost  them  under  their  own  manage- 
ment 35.  id. 

1583.  You  say  you  pay  to  an  able-bodied  man  and  his  wife  25.  a week,  and  the 
children  1 s.  6d.  a week  ; what  does  it  cost  in  your  poor-house  ? — 3^.  1 d. 

1584.  Are  they  let? — No,  not  now ; they  were  at  3i.  6d.  per  head,  but  uow  the 
select  vestry  have  taken  completely  the  management  of  it,  and  they  have  reduced  it 
to  3^.  1 d. 

1 585.  You  never  exercised  the  full  legal  authority  of  refusing  relief  to  any  pauper 
except  in  the  poor-house  ? — No,  I believe  not 

1586.  Has  your  pauper  population  increased  of  late  years?— I think  our  out- 
pensionere,  as  we  call  them,  are  much  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  eight  or  niue 
years ; the  number  in  the  poor-house  b not  so  great  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

1587'  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  parish  would  consider  that  though  no 
family  in  the  parbb  perhaps  was  chargeable  absolutely  the  whole  year,  great  rebel 

would 
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would  arise  from  the  removal  of  a certain  miDiher  of  families,  and  the  condition  of 
those  who  remain  would  he  improved  by  it?— I should  conceive  so  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  labourers  we  have ; we  never  know  the  want  of  a man,  even  in  hay 
or  harvest ; we  have  always  as  many  as  we  want. 

1588.  Can  you  state  the  rental  in  your  parish? — I think  somewhere  about  20,000/. 
or  from  that  to  22,000/. 

1589.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  general  outgoing  for  the  whole  of  your  parish? 
year  it  was  about  3,000/. 

1590.  In  the  proposition  which  has  been  made  to  you,  it  is  necessary  you  should 
mark,  that  no  emigrants  would  be  removed  who  were  not  able-bodied  and  within 
certain  ages,  and  capable  of  making  settlers ; arc  you  of  opinion  that  would  prevent 
the  parish  coming  into  the  proposition  ? — I think  not. 

1591.  Are  not  the  people  who  are  supported  in  the  poor-house  generally  the  most 
idle  ? — Generally. 

1592.  What  is  the  distribution  of  land  in  your  parish,  is  it  in  large  properties 
or  small  ? — The  largest  landholder  in  the  parish  is  the  Crown,  and  next  to  tliat 
Mr.  Holme  Sumner  ; and  others  have  large  properties  in  the  parish. 

1^93.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  efficient  control  in  the  bands  of  the  parish, 
and  that  that  control  is  in  the  bands  of  persons  who  conceive  it  more  their  interest 
to  diminish  the  poor-rates  tlian  to  receive  a rent  for  their  cottages  ? — I think  there 
ore  many  persons  who  would  not  care  about  the  parish  as  long  as  they  got  tlieir  rents ; 
with  us  we  make  it  a rule  never  to  pay  any  rent  for  a cottage. 

1594-  What  is  the  retitof  your  cottages  ? — Gener^ly  from  four  pounds  to  six. 

1595-  How  is  it  possible  that  a man  who  gets  but  eight  and  sixpence  a week  can 
pay  that  rent  f — Very  often  tliey  do  not  pay  it  at  all,  I believe. 

1596.  Are  any  of  those  houses  which  are  occupied  by  paupers,  the  property  of 
members  of  the  select  vestry  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

>597*  Is  the  number  considerable? — I cannot  say  whether  the  number  is 
considerable. 

1598.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  members  of  tl>e  select  vestry  who  hold  cottages, 
would  be  induced  to  reject  this  propositioo,  by  the  interest  they  have  in  letting  tlieir 
cottages  ? — Certainly  not 

1599.  Is  it  possible  for  a married  poor  man  to  obtain  a settlement  by  any  means 
coming  into  the  parish  and  occupying  one  of  those  cottages  ? — No,  certainly  not, 
unless  (which  is  done  sometimes)  he  occupies  two  or  three  for  the  purpc»e  of  occu- 
pying to  the  extent  of  ten  pounds  a year,  to  make  himself  a parishioner;  I know 
that  at  the  time  when  bread  and  provisions  were  so  high,  we  behaved  much  better 
tu  the  poor  of  our  parish  than  the  neighbouring  parishes,  in  consequence  of  which 
we  had  a great  many  parishioners  made  in  our  parish. 

1600.  Was  not  that  previous  to  Mr.  Bourne’s  Act,  which  made  the  whole  of  the 
rental  necessary  to  be  in  the  same  parish?— Yes,  it  appears  it  was;  I refer  to 
a period  about  twelve  years  ago. 

1601.  In  the  event  of  any  family  coming  into  your  parish,  and  occupying  a 
cottage,  and  not  being  a parishioner,  and  requiring  parochial  relief,  would  not  the 
parish  instantly  remove  them? — Yes. 

1602.  You  have  stated,  that  the  average  rate  which  the  paupers  are  paid  in  your 
parish,  for  a man  and  his  wife  and  three  children,  is  8^.  6d.  a week,  and  that  he 
pays  as  well  as  he  can  his  rent? — Yes. 

1603.  Do  you  know  in  what  condition  of  life  those  paupers  live? — They  live  very 
badly ; many  of  them  get  nothing  but  bread  and  potatoes. 

1604.  Do  they  get  tea? — Yes,  they  almost  always  get  tea. 

1605.  Do  they  make  out  their  rent  by  taking  lodgers? — When  llie  house  b large 
enough ; but  a great  many  of  them  have  got  little  mud  cottages  of  their  own. 

1606.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the  reason  why  in  the  poor-house  a 
greater  expense  appears  to  be  incurred,  than  when  the  poor  ai*e  relieved  in  their  own 
houses? — No;  except  that,  perhaps,  a man  who  is  out  of  the  poor-house  may 
occasionally  earn  sixpence  or  a shilling;  and  one  thing  is,  that  we  wish  more  of 
tlase  people  to  come  into  the  house  than  be  employed  out  of  it. 

iGo?.  What  has  been  the  greatest  number  of  persons  receiving  parish  relief  at 
any  time  within  the  last  two  years? — I do  not  know. 

>Go8.  Are  wages  paid  out  of  the  rates  in  your  parish?— No,  not  now;  they 
were  formerly. 
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Mr.  James  Taylor,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

16(19.  WHERE  do  you  reside?— At  Feltham,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
i6io.  Are  yoa  overseer  of  the  poor?— Yes. 

i6u.  Is  there  a select  vestry?— No,  it  is  an  open  vestry.  I am  assistant 
overseer. 

1612.  Have  you  a great  many  unemployed  poor? — We  have  had  during  the 
winter ; ours  is  a small  parish,  it  consists  only  of  two  or  three  thousand ; we  have 
had  a great  deal  of  want  of  labour  for  the  last  two  winters,  more  particularly 
owing  to  a good  deal  of  vegetable  being  cultivated  in  our  parish  for  the  markets  m 
London;  there  has  been  generally  a want  of  labourers  in  die  summer  time,  wldch 
has  been  supplied  from  other  parishes,  but  in  the  winter  we  are  generally  very  short 
of  employment  for  our  labourers. 

1613.  What  is  the  principle  on  which  you  pay  your  unemployed  poor  ?— When 
any  come  out  to  the  parish  for  employment  or  relief,  they  are  generally  referred  by 
myself,  as  overseer,  to  the  surveyor  of  the  roads,  for  employment,  and  if  he  cannot 
give  them  employment  I am  obliged  to  give  them  relief.  If  it  b a single  man,  they 
do  not  always  give  them  a shillmg  a day;  for  working  on  the  highways,  or  for  digging 
the  gravel  and  mending  the  roads,  it  may  be  6ve  shillings  a week ; if  he  has  a 
wife,  he  has  a shilling  a day ; if  he  has  a wife  and  one  child,  he  has  seven  shillingB 
a week ; if  he  has  a wife  and  two  children,  be  has  eight  shillings ; if  he  has  a wife 
and  three  children,  be  has  nine  shillings,  and  so  on  to  any  number  they  have;  there 
are  one  or  two  with  six  children,  who  have  twelve  shillings  a week ; that  b about 
what  we  generally  give  to  common  labourers. 

1614.  Do  those  men  work,  that  are  $0  put  upon  the  roads  or  the  gravel  pits  ? — 
They  do  not  earn  even  Uie  money  they  get  of  the  surveyor,  in  the  general  way ; tliey 
get  into  a low  degraded  way,  and  seem  as  if  they  did  not  care  whether  they  did 
it  or  not,  tind  it  b with  difficulty  that  we  can  get  them  even  to  do  that ; if  we  were 
to  have  this  gravel  dug  by  the  load,  at  the  price  of  sixpence  a load,  1 think  the 
parish  would  get  more  loads  done  for  the  money  than  they  would  by  giving  them 
a shilling  a day. 

1615.  Except  during  the  month  of  harvest,  you  have  not  the  same  families  al- 
ways on  the  parish  ? — ^We  have  two  or  three,  ours  being  a small  parish,  who  have 
been  so  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  just  going  out 
at  haymaking,  and  continuing  off  tilt  the  harvest,  and  tlien  returning  again  to  the 
pit ; and  we  have  been  so  full  of  these  kind  of  hands  during  tbe  winter,  that  we 
came  to  a resolution  thb  year  not  to  have  any  gravel  carried  on  by  carts,  but  to 
wheel  it  on  by  hand. 

1616.  For  how  many  miles?— Our  parish,  from  b^jnning  to  end,  is  very  nearly 
three  miles. 

161 7.  Why  do  not  those  bands,  who  you  say  are  on  tbe  parbb  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve,  get  into  the  gardens  in  the  summer  ? — There  are  some  who  may  do 
80  for  a little  while ; lliere  are  some  who  do  not  get  employment,  owing  to  their 
deficiency  of  character ; and  it  gets  into  a kind  of  settled  opinion,  that  in  a parbh 
of  this  kind,  the  men,  after  tlicy  have  been  on  tbe  parish  in  this  kind  of  way  for 
some  time,  get  naturally  indolent,  and  then  they  could  not  get  recommended ; 
people  will  not  employ  men  who  have  been  a good  while  on  tlte  parbb,  tiiey  suppose 
they  get  into  an  idle  habit,  and  careless  about  every  thing. 

1618.  How  many  cottages  do  you  pay  the  rent  of? — We  have  belonging  to  the 
parish,  as  parish  property,  thirteen  rooms  or  houses.  Men  who  have  three  children 
seem  to  think  they  have  a kind  of  right  to  a room  in  the  parbb,  that  it  gives  them, 
by  custom,  a kind  of  right. 

1619.  For  how  many  cottages  do  you  pay  rent  in  addition  ? — It  comes  to  about 
50/.  a year  at  2s.  a week,  that  would  be  about  ten. 

1G20.  At  wliat  would  you  estimate  the  expense  of  a family,  of  a man,  a woman, 
and  three  children,  who  were  out  of  employment  all  Uie  year,  and  whom  tlie  parbh 
were  obliged  to  support,  and  for  whose  work  tliere  was  no  real  demand  ? — We  have 
DO  such  case  as  that,  but  I can  easily  state  what  it  would  come  to;  we  should 
allow  a man  and  his  wife  five  shillings,  and  for  every  child  they  had  tliey  would  be 
allowed  one  additional  shilling  or  eighteen  pence;  the  larger  number  they  have  got 
the  smaller  is  the  allowance  made,  because  they  arc  messing  together. 

1621.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Lacoste  mention  the  idea  he  entertains  of  Uie 
probable  inclination  of  tiie  parish  of  Chertsey  to  agree  to  remove  sonic  of  the 
pauper  families ; have  you  any  families  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  on 

similar 
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similar  terms?— There  are  several  of  them  I think  it  would  be  economical  and 

oolitic  to  remove,  and  very  desirable  for  Uie  individuals,  if  tliey  were  placed  in  Uie  Taylor. 

..  M.rcL, 

i632-  Do  you  think  the  vestry  of  your  parish  would  be  disposed  to  charge  theii  1817. 
fates  with  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  a year,  for  ten  years,  to  get  rid  absolutely  and 
for  ever  of  families  in  the  proportion  of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children,  for 
every  eight  or  ten  pounds  so  mortgaged  ? — It  is  very  difficult  for  a man  to  give  Uie 
ojind  of  the  parish.  I believe  that  most  people  who  know  mucii  about  vestries, 

^Dow  there  are  widely  different  opinions,  as  men  are  differently  situated ; some  are 
proprietors  and  occupiers,  another  b only  a proprietor  of  a small  property,  another 
b a iai^e  occupier  and  no  proprietor  at  all,  aud  their  interests  operate  differently 
on  their  minds ; one  farmer  has  a lease  about  to  expire,  and  be  does  not  care  if  tlie 
rates  run  up  a little,  for  he  can  make  a better  bargain  with  hb  landlord ; on  tlie 
other  hand,  another  has  just  made  hb  lt»se  afresh  for  21  years,  “ Now,  he  says,  we 
must  be  most  rigidly  economical and  these  things  make  people  speak  differently  in 
a vestry,  accordingly  to  their  different  situations. 

1623.  You,  as  overseer,  are  enabled  probably  to  represent,  in  some  degree,  the 
feelings  of  the  parish ; what  do  you  say  about  Uie  propriety  of  consenting  to  these 
terms? — This  plan,  as  stated  to  me  by  an  honourable  Member  of  the  Committee, 

I think  b one  for  Uie  benefit  of  the  people  (I  was  going  to  say  interested)  in  the 
parish,  and  likewise  of  the  poor  themselves;  a very  good  one,  both  in  point  of 
policy  and  in  point  of  utility.  I will  say,  as  overseer,  there  are  some  people  who 
say,  I have  got  no  work  and  no  money;”  leaving  out  of  consideraUon  tliose  who 
are  not  able,  we  cannot  give  them  work,  we  must  employ  them.  There  are  many 
who  would  rather  live  a dog's  life,  hungry  and  easy,  tlian  stick  to  work  and  have 
something  more;  those  I call  the  lower  order—the  destitute  almost.  There  are 
two  descriptions  of  poor ; I dbtinguish  them  by  the  profligate  and  the  industrious 
poor.  There  b one  man  becomes  poor  by  a wanton  expenditure,  when  he  earns 
money ; he  will  earn  money  in  the  summer  to  a considerable  amount,  and. spend  it 
every  Saturday  night ; tbb  very  individual  in  the  winter  has  got  nothing,  and  he 
comes  to  Uie  overseer,  and  the  overseer  is  obliged  to  relieve  him,  and  be  is  actually 
taking  the  rates  of  men  who  have  been  earning  less  than  he  has.  The  law  of 
England  does  not  enable  us  to  inquire  how  a man  has  become  poor,  but  if  he  is 
poor  he  must  be  relieved.  But  in  a vestry  there  are  different  people,  and  different 
ways  of  thinking;  there  are  some  who  would  oppose  the  thing,  and  those 
perhaps  after  a Ume  would  fall  into  it;  but,  speaking  my  own  mind,  1 think  it  is 
the  best  thing  which  could  be  done ; it  b permanent  relief ; it  is  good  to  the 
landed  Interest,  because  it  may  prevent  tlieir  property  falling,  which  as  the  poor* 
rates  rise  must  decrease  In  value,  because,  if  a landlord  lets  his  estate  to  a farmer, 
be  lets  it  for  a given  number  of  years;  in  the  course  of  that  time  the  poor-rate 
may  become  double ; at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  says  the  tenant,  ” I shall  not 
give  you  above  so  much  rent  in  future.”  I was  talking  with  a principal  fanner  in 
our  neighbourhood  yesterday,  who  told  me  that  the  poor-rate  upon  his  land  was 
ten  shillings  an  acre. 

1624.  Have  you  not  a manufnetorv  in  your  parisli? — Yes,  flax  spinning. 

1625.  Tliere  is  some  idea,  that  if  some  of  those  families  were  to  be  removed 
where  a manufactory  exists,  like  your  flax  manufactory,  by  taking  apprentices 
whenever  there  was  a demand  for  hands,  the  gap  would  be  immediately  filled  up ; 
can  you  state  what  has  been  tlie  practice  at  Feltham  ? — We  have  been  very  much 
increased  in  our  poor’s  rates  of  late ; the  fact  is,  that  we  had  four  eighteen-penny 
rates  last  year ; our  dbburseraents  have  been  years  ago  as  high  as  they  will  be 
thb  year.  With  respect  to  the  apprentices,  as  I said  before,  our  burthen  has  been 
increased  by  that,  no  doubt,  for,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  occupiers  of  those 
mills  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a large  number  of  apprentices  from  the  different 
Workhouses  in  London  and  in  the  country ; they  would  send  a cart,  and  bring  ten 
or  twelve  at  a time,  at  5/.  a head,  and  they  would  in  forty  days  become  settled  in 
Our  parbh ; our  overseers  took  those  on  the  parish,  and  relieved  them,  which  was 
Wrong ; being  acquainted  willi  apprenticing,  I objected  to  that,  I would  not  relieve 
ooy  ot  them  during  the  time  they  were  apprentices ; I threw  a great  many  back 

thoir  masters,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  present  proprietors  of 
the  mills  will  not  take  any  apprentices  at  all,  they  had  been  so  loaded  with  them. 

Ihere  \$  a gentleman,  that  left  the  manufactory  six  or  eight  years  ago,  he  had  a 
number  of  apprentices ; 1 have  sent  him  a dozen  or  fourteen  ; i have  told  them  to 
go  to  him  for  relief  as  their  master,  because  their  aporeuticeships  were  not  out  Tt 
5.50.  y 4 *'''  U 
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is  very  well  known  by  the  Committee,  that  a man  takes  his  apprentice  in  the  same 
way  as  he  does  his  wife,  for  better  for  worse,  and  he  must  maintain  him  for  seven 
years ; this  being  the  case,  has  so  far  kept  down  our  expenses ; but  then  we  feel 
the  effect  of  that  which  has  been  done  several  years  ago,  and  that  makes  our  rates 
higher  than  in  the  surrounding  parishes. 

1626.  The  obliging  the  masters  of  manufactories  to  keep  their  apprentices  during 

the  seven  years,  has  bad  the  effect  of  restraining  tliem  in  taking  apprentices? 

Yes,  the  manner  in  which  they  get  their  hands  now  is  different ; they  hire  children 
to  attend  tlie  spinning  machines,  and  it  is  done  by  children  and  overlookers;  one 
man  looks  after  seven  or  eight  or  ten  children  ; they  take  them  now  by  the  week 
fratn  tlie  surrounding  parishes,  some  from  our  parish  and  some  from  others,  so 
that  we  have  our  share  in  the  benefit  of  it ; they  pay  them  from  half  a crown  a week 
to  six  shillings. 

1627.  So  that  if  any  accident  should  befall  any  of  those  cliUdren,  or  the  works 
should  stop,  the  children  go  back  to  their  parishes  ?— If  the  trade  is  very  dull  and 
heavy,  they  pay  off  their  bands,  and  send  them  back  again ; and  those  they  have 
taken  lately  from  the  workhouses  in  London,  they  send  back  again ; the  consequence 
is,  that  the  parish  officers  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  them. 

1628.  The  effect  of  that  in  the  parish  of  Feltham  has  been  to  restrain  masters 
from  taking  apprentices  ? — Yes ; the  proprietors  tell  me  they  have  taken  no  appreo- 
tices,  male  or  female,  lately ; they  have  had  sixty  apprentices  at  a time  within  these 
seven  years. 

\ 629.  Do  you  think  those  degraded  paupers,  whom  you  call  profligate,  would 
be  ready  to  go  to  Canada,  and  commence  clearing  land  ? — They  are  not  so  likely 
as  those  I should  call  the  industrious  poor,  and  1 do  not  think  they  would  be  likely 
to  succeed  so  well.  I believe  there  are  a number  of  industrious  poor  in  our  parUli, 
and  men  who  would  put  up  with  a great  deal  of  privation  to  keep  off  the  parish. 

1630.  Those  who  would  be  willing  to  go  are  not  those  who  are  now  receiving 
parish  relief? — I am  not  alluding  to  any  who  do  not  receive  parish  relief;  some 
receive  it  by  way  of  their  rent  being  paid,  some  by  way  of  clothing,  some  at  parfi* 
cular  times  of  tlie  year,  in  the  winter,  and  so  on. 

1631.  Would  the  emigration  of  those  respectable  and  industrious  paupers  relieve 
you  from  the  necessity  of  supporting  those  of  a different  character  ? — I can  hardly 
tell  that ; it  would  certainly  make  way  for  their  having  more  employ. 

1632.  Would  they  take  advantage  of  the  means  of  employ? — They  might,  on 
some  particular  occasions ; but  it  is  rather  doubtful  what  would  be  the  effect  of  it 
upon  them. 

1633.  In  your  parish  you  would  not  Uiink  of  sending  out  any  that  you  did  not 
think  the  parish  would  gain  from  the  sending? — ^No,  certainly  not 

1634.  Would  those  by  the  sending  of  whom  your  parish  would  gain  the  most 
be  those  who  would  be  willing  to  go  ? — A great  deal  depends  upon  liow  you  can 
state  the  case  to  them,  for  Englishmen  and  the  generality  of  the  lower  ordere  are 
very  much  attached  to  their  country  ; though  under  a certain  degree  of  privation, 
they  are  so  attached  to  the  soil,  and  so  tender  of  being  sent  out,  they  will  say,  We 
will  not  be  transported.  The  idea  of  being  transported  to  America  has  lost  ground 
now,  because  the  convicts  are  sent  to  different  parts,  olhenvise  the  very  name  of  it 
would  frighten  a great  many ; but  I believe  that  when  once  the  prejudice  of  the 
ptoor  people  and  the  interest  of  people  in  the  jiarisb  is  got  over  respecting  this 
plan,  it  will  be  a very  beneficial  one,  and  one  that  will  be  followed  up,  and  that 
there  will  be  even  a desire  to  go  upon  that  plan;  but  it  takes  a length  of  time  to 
get  over  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

• 635.  You  stated,  tliat  there  are  a number  of  houses  for  which  you  pay  at  tlie 
rate  of  2».  a week,  besides  your  own  ; to  what  description  of  people  do  they 
belong? — A man  tliat  has  built  a number  of  little  low  huts  like  cabins,  on  specu- 
lation ; they  belong  mostly  to  one  individual,  who  has  got  perhaps  seven  or  eight 
and  twenty  altogether. 

1636.  Do  they  pay  parish  rates  ? — O yes;  we  allow  them  to  compound  for  so 
many  being  full  at  a time;  tiie  overseer  goes  about  four  times  a year,  and  be  hardly 
ever  finds  them  occupied  by  tlie  same  persons. 

J^37*  The  rent  at  present  derived  from  those  cottages  is  a much  greater  object 
to  the  owner  than  any  reduction  in  the  poors  rates? — Yes;  those  cottages  are  in 
the  bands  of  one  man;  he  built  tliem  on  speculation;  Itc  turned  bricklayer  and 
carpenter  and  all,  ond  built  them. 
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1 638.  If  tlte  persona  wlio  are  now  inhabiting  Uiose  cottages  were  removed  by  this  Mr. 

system  of  euiigr«t»of>»  have  you  any  means  of  preventmg  their  being  filled  again? — Tagior. 

No  not  of  preventmg  tliat,  for  there  are  many  not  occupied  by  the  poor  of  our  ^ 

parish.  . . jSa?. 

1639.  Have  you  any  persons  wiiom  you  relieve,  residing  in  other  parishcsr — Oyes; 
we  have  no  workhouse ; we  relieve  families,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
shillings  a week. 

1640.  They  are  persons  for  whom  you  have  no  room  at  homer — No,  our  poor- 
houses  are  all  full ; they  always  fill,  and  we  pay  rent  for  ten  more. 

1 641 . Do  you  considerthat  those  persons  so  relieved  in  other  parishes,  are  relieved 
by  you  at  a cheaper  rate  than  if  you  had  them  at  home  ? — I cannot  say  ; we  have 
no  workhouse  in  our  parish. 

1642.  Do  you  conceive  that  persons  whom  you  relieve  in  other  parishes,  you 
relieve  at  a cheaper  rate  than  if  they  were  in  the  houses  in  your  own  parisli  ? — 

We  relieve  them  on  a small  scale ; we  give  them  lialf-a-crown ; there  is  here  and 
tliere  a very  infirm  person  who  has  had  three  shillings,  and  some  few  lliree  and 
sixpence. 

1643.  Are  there  any  persons  now  living  in  a distant  parish,  to  whom  you  pay  a 
certain  sum,  to  prevent  tlieir  coming  home,  and  throwing  themselves  upon  you  alto- 
gether?— Those  are  mostly  widows  and  cliildren;  there  is  one  very  infirm  man  at 
Reading  that  we  pay  to. 

1644.  Are  tliere  any  persons  belonging  to  your  parish  of  this  description,  persons 
living  in  a distant  parish,  who  gain  a certain  quantity  of  employment  there,  and  to 
wliom  you  pay  a certain  sum  of  relief  to  prevent  their  coming  home  to  you,  and 
throwing  themselves  altogetlier  upon  you  ? — There  is  a man  and  Ills  wife  at  Reading, 
to  whom  we  allow  2s.  a week,  and  he  has  got  three  children. 

1 645.  Do  you  conceive  that  if  that  person  knew  there  were  houses  in  your  parish 
vacant,  he  would  be  likely  to  come  home  to  his  own  parish,  and  thereby  become 
chargeable  to  you  altogether  ? — No,  he  works  in  a silk  manufactory  at  Reading,  and 
he  has  a boy,  who  is  capable  of  doing  a little ; he  is  very  infirm ; we  went  down 
once  to  see  him  ; we  made  this  allowance,  because,  from  his  ailing  slate  of  health 
and  tliat  of  his  wife,  and  one  child  they  had  got  not  being  competent,  we  thought 
that  they  ought  to  receive  an  allowance. 

1C46.  If  be  were  to  come  home,  and  put  himself  into  one  of  those  cottages 
belonging  to  this  proprietor  in  your  parish,  what  should  you  then  allow  him  ? — If  he 
was  at  home,  we  should  find  him  some  work;  owing  to  the  state  of  the  man’s  health, 
we  could  not  set  him  to  wheel  gravel;  if  we  were  to  cease  to  allow  him  the  two 
shillings  a week,  Reading  would  remove  him  immediately. 

1674.  If  he  were  removed  from  Reading  to  your  parish,  what  would  he  llien 
cost? — I believe  be  has  three  sliilHngs  a week  ; we  have  no  work  he  could  do ; if 
he  was  employed  on  the  roads,  the  surveyor  would  allow  him  a shilling  a day,  and 
I should  have  to  make  up  the  amount;  the  surveyer  would  pay  him  six  shillings  a 
week,  1 should  pay  him  three  shillings,  making  nine  shillings  a week. 

1648.  When  you  say  you  pay  those  people  at  this  rate,  do  you  pay  the  rent 
besides?  — Yes,  for  most  of  them,  not  all;  Uiere  are  about  three  or  four  and 
twenty  families  that  we  want  rooms  for,  they  aie  mostly  the  men  who  are  out  of 
ivork. 

1649.  The  persons  for  whom  you  pay  those  rents,  are  in  the  receipt  of  nine 

shillings  a week  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  have  their  rents  paid  for  them  ? 

Yes. 

1 650.  Is  there  any  other  mode  of  gaining  a settlement  except  apprenticeship  ? — 

Yes,  a yearly  servitude ; we  get  an  increase  in  that  kind  of  way ; there  are  farmers 
who  go  to  country  fairs  round  about,  sometimes  as  low  down  as  Reading,  and 
hire  tlieir  servants  from  the  country;  owing  to  their  getting  a little  more  money 
near  London,  they  get  tlieir  servants  rather  cheaper : When  they  have  served  a 
year,  they  gain  a selllement,  then  after  they  have  been  for  a year  or  two,  they  want 
to  go  on  their  own  hands ; they  do  not  gel  so  liigh  wages  lower  down,  and  that  is 
&n  inducement  to  them  to  leave,  and  that  brings  on  a good  deal  of  burthen  on  the 
parish. 

1651-  It  is  for  the  interest  ofa  farmer  to  go  and  gel  his  labourers  from  a distance, 
in  order  to  obtain  tliem  cheaper? — Yes,  and  they  do  that. 

1652.  Have  you  seen  this  year  the  way  in  wliicli  the  poor  of  Merton  arc  em- 
ployed r — Yes,  i had  occasion  logo  to  Klerton,  and  I walked  from  Kingston  to 
Merton;  in  going  up  a lane,  called  Combc-laoe,  1 saw  a quantity  of  people,  eight 

550-  /.  or 
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or  nine,  wlieeling  gravel  along  llie  road,  two  or  three  in  a company,  witli  each  of 
them  a baiTow ; I expected  1 should  see  it  shot  down  shortly,  but  I went  on  from 
Combe  Wood  Warren  to  Merton,  that  is  three  miles,  and  there  1 found  them  shoot- 
ing the  gravel  down  by  the  side  of  tlie  road.  I had  to  come  back,  and  I thoughi 
I would  inquire  how  they  paid  for  labour,  as  we  had  men  employed  in  wheeling 
gravel ; I asked  one  of  them,  " You  seem  to  bo  heavily  laden,  my  man,  (iw^ 
bushels  of  gravel  in  tlie  barrow  is  a heavy  load,)  bow  do  you  manage  Uiis.”  “ 1 
Uiree-pence  a bushel  to  wlieel  it  three  miles ; I take  two  bushels  at  a time,  that 
makes  six-pence.”  Then  they  could  go  twice  a-day,  if  they  would  let  them;  but 
the  single  men  they  would  not  permit  to  go  twice  a-day,  they  went  twice  one  day, 
and  once  the  other;  the  married  men  went  twice.  1 thought  it  the  lightest  fit  of 
labour  1 ever  saw,  to  wheel  two  bushels  of  gravel  that  distance ; our  men  do  not 
wheel  one. 


Mr.  James  llometixtod,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


1653.  WHERE  do  you  reside? — At  Headcorn,  near  Maidstone,  in  Kent. 

1 654.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  paupers  from  that  parish  having  been  sent  out 
to  America  r — Yes. 

1(155.  Have  you  a statement  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  sent?— 
I have  ; I took  it  out  of  the  parisli  book  yesterday. 

1 656.  It  appears  by  this  paper,  tliat  eighty  persons  were  sent  from  your  parish  ?— 
Yes. 

1657.  Did  you  give  those  persons  money  to  take  them  to  the  ship  ? — We  agreed 
on  a sum  which  we  supposed  it  would  cost  them,  and  dial  they  would  have  a trifle  of 
money  in  their  pockets  when  they  arrived  in  America. 

1658.  Do  you  find  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  emigrate? — Yes, 
we  have  several  men  who  wish  to  go  now. 

1659.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  those  people  who  have 
arrived  ? — Yes,  they  have  all  done  well ; none  of  them  wish  to  come  back. 

1660.  You  applied  those  sums  from  the  parish  rates  ? — Yes;  a part  of  the  money 
we  have  borrowed ; we  owe  now  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  out  of 
that  sum  ; but  we  have  called  a vestry,  and  taken  the  general  opinion  of  the  parish ; 
if  there  is  only  one  objection  we  cannot  do  it,  but  we  have  never  metw'ith  an  objec- 
tion ; those  persons  wiio  now  wish  to  go,  we  have  objections  against,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  send  tlieui. 

1661.  What  is  the  total  number  you  have  sent  ? — Eighty,  I think. 

1662.  Have  you  found  au  advantage  in  the  reduction  of  j’our  rates?— -Yes,  it 
appears  by  that  paper  I have  given  in,  but  not  so  much  as  1 expected  it  should. 

1663.  Were  those  persons  all  paupers  chargeable  upon  the  parish? — They  were, 
all  of  them. 

1664.  What  is  the  effect  produced  upon  your  parish  rates  by  their  removal.^— 
In  the  year  1823,  we  raised  2,308/.  iii.  3rf.  ; in  the  year  following,  1824, 
raised  2,025/.  > if'  the  *^25,  we  raised  1,925/.  6s.  \<l. ; and  the  present  year 
is  1,919/.  i6j. 

1665.  Have  you  every  year  been  incurring  an  expense  in  the  conveyance  of 
persons  to  Canada? — Yes,  we  owe  now  170/.  all  the  rest  has  been  paid ; we  took  do»vn 
what  those  people  had  cost  us  for  some  time  back,  a year  back,  and  we  concluded  «e 
would  borrow  the  money  and  pay  off  the  sum  wliich  they  had  cost  us,  calculating 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  think  but  that  they  would  cost  us  as  much  if  we  kept 
them  .at  home. 

1666.  At  what  did  you  estimate  the  payments  to  those  [leople? — Sometimes  they 
cost  a great  deal  of  money,  sometimes  they  cost  us  a little  less ; one  of  those  persons, 
Edward  Chambers,  cost  us  sixteen  shillings  a week  for  some  time  before  he  went. 
The  criterion  to  judge  of  the  expense  would  be,  to  take  the  cases  of  Chambers  and 
Morgan  and  the  others,  who  had  not  any  thing  of  their  own ; lliey  were  sent  entirely 
at  the  parish  expense ; several  others  had  friends  who  assisted  them,  and  gave  them 
part  of  the  m«mey. 

1667.  Though  you  have  been  incurring  annually  an  expense  for  the  conveyiRg 
emigrants  to  Canada,  your  rates  have  notwithstanding  been  decreased? — They  hni'® 
been. 

1 668.  What  was  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  those  individuals  who  were  sent  out 
wholly  at  die  expense  of  the  parish? — 179/. 

1O69.  WImt 
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1 660.  Wbot  was  tlie  average  expense  per  head,  or  per  family  r — All  the  expense 
was  taken  in  on®  ”'®nt  togetlier;  they  went  to  Liverpool;  we  sent 

a wa<TgoD  down  with  tliem. 

J670.  How  many  persons  were  sent  out  for  that  179/.? — Twenty-lhree. 

iljyi.  When  were  they  sent  out  ? — In  March  1824. 

1C72.  What  proportion  of  men  ami  women  and  children  were  there  out  of  those 
twenty-Uiree  persons? — Six  men,  three  women,  and  fourteen  children. 

](573.  Those  three  and  twenty  persons  were  sent  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish’  ^t^tl  for  an  outlay  of  money  not  amounting  to  8/.  per  head  ? — Tliey  were  sent 
for  this  sum;  I have  not  calculated  the  amount  per  head. 

1674.  Do  you  know  to  what  part  of  America  they  went  r — I believe  they  are  all 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  One  family,  Chambers,  bad  gone  up  to  near  Lake 
Erie;  of  the  young  men,  one  is  in  New  York  and  another  in  a distant  part  of  the 
country. 

1 675.  Were  they  agricultural  labourers  ? — They  were  all  agricultural  labourers. 

1676.  Did  you  put  tlie  money  into  their  own  hands? — No,  our  overseer  went 
down  to  Liverpool,  and  paid  the  money  ioto  the  hands  of  the  captain  after  they 
had  agreed  fur  the  passage;  they  had  some  nmney,  to  bear  their  expenses  to 
Liverpool. 

1 677.  Is  the  expense  to  Liverpool  included  in  the  sum  of  1 79/.  ? — Yes. 

1678.  Do  you  think  that  it  has,  or  not,  answered  to  your  parish? — Our  assessment 
has  not  been  so  low  as  I expected  it  would,  in  consequence;  we  have  more  men 
now  than  we  can  employ,  and  we  can  afford  to  pay  our  men  better  than  if  we  had 
a greater  number.  I consider  myself  that  upon  the  whole  the  parish  is  benefited, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  I expected  it  would. 

1679.  subsequent  emigrations  were  at  a less  expense  per  bead? — Yes, 
because  they  bad  some  assistance  from  other  persons. 

1 680.  Do  you  think  that  the  parish  was  so  far  benefited  by  the  removal  of  those 
persons,  that  it  would  even  have  been  benefited  if  the  money  required  for  their 
passage  had  been  nearly  doubled  ? — I think  the  parish  would  gain  by  it. 

1681.  You  think  it  would  have  answered  to  the  parish  to  lay  out  sixteen  pounds 
a-head  rather  than  keep  them  at  home  ?— Yes,  I think  so,  for  now  we  can  find  more 
labour  for  the  men  who  remain  ; and  keeping  them  in  idleness  is  the  destruction  of 
the  men,  it  is  tlie  veiy  worst  thing  for  themselves  and  for  tlie  parish  too. 

1682.  What  is  your  population  at  this  lime  r — noo. 

1C83.  How  many  of  those  receive  parish  relief? — 550. 

1684.  How  many  more  have  you  Uian  you  can  now  find  productive  labour  for? — 
Twenty-five. 

1685.  What  number  of  emigrants  do  you  think  would  effectually  relieve  you  from 
your  superabundant  population? — I should  think  at  present  that  probably  if  there 
were  forty,  men  women  and  children,  sent  away,  that  would  give  us  relief,  aud  that 
we  should  be  able  to  employ  the  rest  We  have  at  this  time  thirty  families  that  are 
seiSking  for  employment  in  different  parishes  round  about  us,  some  of  them  up  near 
London ; they  come  to  us  occasionalty  fur  relief,  but  it  is  but  small. 

1686.  Do  you  mean  forty  jiersoDs  or  forty  families? — I calculate  ten  families,  at 
four  ill  a family;  but  there  are  a great  many  young  ones  gi-owing  up,  that  would  not 
relieve  us  long. 

1687.  How  could  getting  rid  of  forty  relieve  the  parish? — There  are  thirty 
families  in  our  parish  who  receive  a very  small  relief;  they  are  liable  to  come  home; 
but  the  number  I have  stated  here  includes  every  one,  if  tliey  do  not  receive  above 
five  shillings  a-year. 

1688.  You  tlnnk  that  you  could  employ  all  the  rest  in  profitable  labour,  if  you 
got  rid  of  forty? — Yes,  in  the  dead  of  winter;  there  always  have  been  some  who 
have  been  receiving  sometliing,  but  not  to  any  great  amount. 

1689.  Do  you  know  wliut  was  the  expense  of  the  convej'ance  of  those  persons 
whom  you  sent  to  Liverpool  ? — I took  tlicm  down  myself^  in  my  ii'aggon ; Uie  parish 
paid  me  30/.  for  tlieir  conveyance. 

1690.  Can  you  state  the  expense  per  head  for  their  conveyance  to  America?— 
I cannot,  wiiliout  reference  to  papers  at  home,  but  I will  furnish  that  information. 

ifipi.  Was  30/.  the  whole  expense  for  their  conveyance  to  Liverpool? — Yes. 

. 1692.  It  appears  from  tlie  paper  before  the  Committee,  that  you  have  conveyed 
eighty; 

you  Imve  stated  the  expense  of  twenty-three;  from  whence  did  the  others 
gor — They  were  sent  from  London. 

550.  Z 2 1693.  What 
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Mr.  1693-  "What  became  of  the  houses  in  which  those  people  lived? — Some  of  them 

Jamts  JlmuKooi.  gj-g  empty  now. 

1694.  Are  none  of  them  pulled  down? — No;  those  which  are  let,  are  let  at  only 
half  the  rent  they  used  to  get  for  them. 

1695.  Are  they  occupied  by  parishioners  ? — Yes  ; we  do  not  let  any  other  per- 
sons come,  if  we  can  help  it. 

1696.  There  will  be  no  new  settlements  obtained  in  consequence  of  their  leaving? 
— I hope  not. 


20  March, 
1827. 


Mr.  Samuel  Maine,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1697.  IN  what  part  of  the  country  do  you  reside? — At  Hanworth,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex. 

1698  How  far  is  that  from  London  ? — ^I’welve  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

1699.  Are  you  overseer  of  that  parish? — I am. 

1700.  Are  there  a great  number  of  unemployed  poor  in  that  parish? — Yes, 
there  are. 

1701.  Su[)posing  a man  and  woman  and  three  children  to  be  wholly  out  of 
employment  the  whole  year,  at  what  should  you  estimate  the  expense  to  the  parish? 
— 1 should  think  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a week. 

1702.  In  point  of  fact  those  persons  cost  25/.  a year  to  the  parish? — Yes,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  out  of  employ  the  whole  year. 

1703.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  a certain  number  of  families  were  taken 
away  who  were  employed  the  whole  year,  that  would  have  a very  material  effect 
in  relieving  the  poor-rates? — Yes,  I think  it  would  produce  a great  relief  to 
the  parish. 

1 704.  Have  you  a great  many  who  are  at  all  times  on  the  parish  rates,  except 
during  the  harvest  months  ? — Yes,  a great  many  who  are  employed  on  the  roads, 
where  they  earn  very  little. 

1705.  You  have  stated,  that  a family  consisting  of  a man,  a woman  and  three 
children,  would  cost  25/.  a year;  suppose  the  man  to  be  abie-borlied,  and  the  family 
healthy,  do  you  think  the  parish  would  consent  to  mortgage  their  rates  for  ten  years, 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds  a year,  provided  an  Act  were  passed  relieving  lliem  from 
all  further  claims  from  those  persons  ? — Speaking  from  myself,  I should  consent  to 
it ; but  I cannot  state  the  opinion  of  the  parish. 

1 706.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  when  the  parish  were  informed  that  the  saving 
would  be  15/.  a year,  that  would  induce  the  generality  of  the  parish  to  come  into 
that  proposition? — That  would  divide  itself  in  this  way;  some  of  the  occupiers  of 
land,  who  have  leases  which  will  not  exist  more  than  five  years,  would  oppose 
it ; while  those  who  have  to  stay  in  the  parish  for  twenty  years  would  approve 
of  it. 

1 707.  If  a man  has  a lease  for  five  years,  he  would  find  that  inst^d  of  paying 
25/.  he  would  pay  10/.;  would  he  not  have  an  interest  in  that  change? — 
Certainly. 

1708.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  that  was  adopted  by  the  parish,  effectual  means 
could  and  would  be  taken  to  prevent  tlte  poor  gaining  fresh  settlements  in  the 
parish? — Yes,  I think  there  would. 

1 709.  Do  you  think  the  future  inbahilants  of  the  cottages  they  might  leave  would 
gain  a settlement? — No,  I do  not  think  that  the  parish  would  allow  it,  if  they 
could  help  it. 

>710.  Do  you  ever  pay  the  rent  of  cottages  out  of  the  poor-rates  in  this  parish? — 
Partially  we  do,  but  not  generally ; we  set  our  faces  against  it,  but  in  case  of 
necessity  we  are  obliged  to  do  it 

1711.  You  restrict  that  observation  to  cases  where  the  pauper  must  have  a house 
over  his  head,  and  you  are  obliged  to  pay  tlie  rent,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  him 
lod^g? — Yes,  we  pay  the  rent  of  several  cottages  under  those  circumstances. 

1712.  Do  you  think  tliat  if  the  prospect  of  relief  from  that  .scale  of  dependence, 
by  being  sent  out  to  Canada,  were  held  out  to  those  pereons,  they  ^vould  be  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  ic? — I think,  if  they  generally  understood  it,  they  would  feel 
it  a very  desirable  thing,  for  there  are  a great  many  of  the  parisliioncrs  who  are 
able-bodied  men,  who  are  willing  to  get  work,  and  cannot  get  work  to  do. 

1713.  And  that  class  of  persons,  you  think,  would  feel  disposed  la  assent  to  tlie 
proposition  ? — I think  so. 

1714.  lias 
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1714  Has  your  pauper  population  increased  lately? — Yes,  we  have  had  it  Mr. 

increased  very  much,  by  their  being  sent  home  from  other  parishes.  Samuel  Man, 

1715  \Vlien  a man  becomes  permanently  on  your  parish,  with  his  family,  after 

he  has  been  there  a year  or  two,  is  there  a probability  of  his  again  getting  employ-  ’ 

ment,  and  getting  off  the  rales  ? — I have  not  found  it  so ; according  to  the  experience 
I have  in  the  parish,  there  is  not  one  in  a hundred  who  gets  off  again. 

1716.  Their  families  increase? — Yes. 

1717.  And  there  is  a prospect  of  their  children  remaining  on  the  parish? — Yes ; 

they  get  married,  and  the  first  time  the  wife  is  put  to  bed,  they  become  burthensome 
to  08-  . . 

1718.  You  think  their  stale  of  distress  does  not  prevent  their  increasing? — No. 

1719.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  interested  in  having  a family,  because  you 
allow  them  according  to  their  families  ? — Yes ; I allow  some  families  15^.  a week, 
and  they  can  do  very  little  with  that ; they  have  their  house-rent  paid  for  them 
besides. 

1720.  Have  you  a select  vestry  in  your  parish? — A public  vestry. 

1721.  What  is  the  size  of  your  parish? — The  whole  population  is  600,  and  the 
parish  contains  about  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  land. 

1722.  What  is  the  size  of  your  poor-house? — We  have  no  poor-house;  we  have 
built  five  cottages  lately. 

1723.  What  do  vou  tlu'nk  would  be  the  probable  expense  of  building  a work- 
house  in  your  parish,  to  contain  all  your  pauper  poor? — I should  think  it  would 
take  us  1,500 

1724.  At  what  would  you  estimate  the  expense  of  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 
tlie  parish,  wlien  you  got  tljem  there? — I think  it  would  not  be  possible  to  support 
them  so  cheaply  as  we  do  at  present, 

1725.  Have  not  allthe  farmers  in  your  parish  as  many  hands  as  they  can  employ? 

— Yes,  a great  many  more  than  can  be  employed  ; there  are  a great  many  paupers 
that  want  employment,  I should  think  eight  months  out  of  twelve. 

1726.  Do  yon  think  that  of  those  people  who  are  not  employed,  from  not  being 
able  to  find  employment,  if  they  were  to  be  put  into  a poor-house,  any  valuable 
result  would  follow  from  that? — I think  not 

) 727.  Have  not  you  more  able-bodied  paupers  in  your  parish  than  you  can  find 
employment  for  ? — Certainly  we  have. 

1728.  (To  Mr.  Taylor.)  Are  there  not  many  able-bodied  paupers  in  the 
parbb  of  Feltham,  for  whom  you  can  find  no  employment  ? — Yes,  ten  months  out 
of  twelve. 

1 729.  (To  Mr.  Lacoste.)  Are  there  not  many  able-bodied  paupers  in  the  parish 
of  Chertsey,  for  whom  you  can  find  no  employment? — Yes,  we  have  many  more 
able-bodied  labourers  than  we  can  find  employment  for. 

1730.  (To  Mr.  Maine.)  Supposing  a system  were  adopted,  under  which 
pauper  families  could  emigrate,  and  that  tlie  parishes  were  willing  to  charge  their 
rates  for  the  purpose  of  emigration  in  the  manner  suggested ; after  such  a plan  had 
been  fully  explained  to  the  poor,  and  when  they  understood  all  the  advantages  it 
offered  to  them,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  practically  you  would  be  able  to  keep 
at  a less  expense  those  able-bodied  paupers  who  preferred  staying  in  the  parish  upon 
their  parochial  rights,  to  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  held  out  to  emigration  ? — 

Certainly. 

1731.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  reduce  the  amount 
paid  to  those  persons? — There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

1732.  But  as  you  know  that  many  of  those  men  are  not  out  of  work  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  idleness,  but  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  work  for  them, 
you  feel  that  it  would  be  very  harsh  to  reduce  them  to  that  degree  of  pressure  to 
whicli  you  think  you  would  feel  yourself  justified  in  resorting,  if  there  were  facilities 
afforded  for  emigration? — Yes,  certainly. 
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Sabbati,  24*  die  Martii,  1827* 

{The  Chairman  presented  to  the  Committee,  in  pursuance  of  their  Order  of  the 
2yth  February  last,  Return  from  the  several  Townships  in  the  Parish  of 
Wilmslow,  in  the  county  and  diocese  of  Chester ; and  the  same  was  read,  and 
is  as  followeth ;] 


RETURN  in  answer  to  the  Order  of  the  Select  Committee  of  Emigra-iion,  addressed 
the  Overseers  of  the  several  Townships  in  the  Parish  of  fVilmslmo,  County  and  Diocej, 
of  Chester. 


— 

QUERIES. 

Bollin  Fee. 

Pownall  Fee. 

Cliorley. 

Fiilshaw. 

TOTAI. 

Query  1st.  The  number! 
of  houses  inhabited  by  per- 1 
eons  who  have  received  re-  ^ 
lief  of  any  description  from 
the  poor-rates  - -J 

7* 

33 

7 

1 

6 

lit 

Query  3d.  The  cumber] 
of  such  houses,  of  which 
either  the  whole  or  part  of[ 
the  rent  has  been  pud,  di-  [ 
recily  or  indirectly,  out  of 
the  poor-rates  - . -J 

37 

11  I 

4 

3 

a 

Query  3d.  The  number  I 
of  houses  inhabited  by  pau- 
pers, which  are  tbeproperty  1 
of  individuals  belonging  to 
the  select  vestry  - -J 

7 

so 

■ 

- - - 

* 

The  above  is  a true"! 
Return,  to  the  best  of  our  k 
knowledge  and  belief  -J 

ChaAes  Fletcher, 
George  Shalvdl, 
Overseers. 

Isaac  Goodier,  for 
Roger  Bradbury, 
Overseers. 

George  Fletcher, 
Bcnj*  Wkitlegg, 
Overseers. 

Mary  Ann  Burgess, 
Overseer. 

THIS  Return  is  limited  to  such  houses  os  are  situated  within  the  parishi  and  does  not  include  the  reU 
paid  on  account  of  paupers  who  reside  in  other  districts. 

Wilmslow,  ■ J.  M.  Turner, 

March  S3,  1837.  (Rector  of  W'ilmslow.) 


Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

A.  Campbell,  '733-  YOU  are  Sheriff  Substitute  for  Renfrewshire,  and  resident  in  Paisley?— 
Esq-  Yes ; I have  been  so  these  24  years. 

' 1 734.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  evidence  given  before  this 

34  March,  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Scotland? — I have  read  the  evidence  only  of  a few 

* witnesses.  I have  read  that  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Home  Drummond, 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  John  Tail  and  James  Wilson,  two  weavers  delegated  by  the  Emi- 
gration Societies  in  Paisley,  and  of  Mr.  Northbouse. 

1 735.  Do  you  concur  in  the  details  of  the  present  state  of  the  population,  as 
stated  by  those  witnesses  ? — I concur,  genersdly,  as  to  the  state  of  distress ; but  there 
are  things  stated  of  wliich  I am  ignorant,  and  some  few  things  as  to  which  I should 
perhaps  not  give  the  same  answers. 

1736.  Will  you  refer  lo  any  opinions  from  which  you  would  be  obliged,  in  some 
degree,  to  dissent  ?—  I really  am  not  able  at  this  moment  to  do  so  from  recollection, 
having  had  but  a very  hasty  perusal  of  the  evidence  referred  to. 

1737.  Do  you  concur  as  to  the  extent  of  distress  which  has  been  described  by 
tbe  witnesses? — I do ; the  distress  was  very  general  and  very  great. 

1738.  Are  you  aware  of  the  circumstance  of  the  probable  ejectment  of  a great 
number  of  wcavera  families,  in  the  course  of  tlie  month  of  May,  from  tlieir 
present  habitations? — I think  that  is  extremely  probable;  I know  very  well  that 
the  rents  of  liouses  possessed  by  the  weaving  classes  of  Paisley  have  been 

extremely 
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extremely  ill  y®®*"  > perhaps,  than  they  ever  were  before ; Cnmf^eU, 

the  owners  of  bouses,  of  course,  aj  e very  much  dissatisfied,  being  in  many  instances  ^*'1- 

themselves  dependent  upon  the  rents;  and  I believe,  now  that  a recent  and  very  " M'"ir" 
considerable  increase  of  employment  has  taken  place,  for  what  is  called  the  Spring  ’ 

trade  and  that  wages  have  advanced  a little,  the  owners  will  be  disposed  to  use 
their  utmost  exertions  to  obtain  payment  of  tlieir  rents;  and  in  Scotland  the 
Committee  are  aware  that  houses  are  almost  universally  taken  by  the  year,  from 
May  to  Way. 

J739.  Are  yoti  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  a certain  number  of  families, 
according  to  the  principles  explained  by  the  questions  put  to  previous  witnesses, 
would  have  the  effect  of  mitigating  the  distress,  by  improving  the  condition  of  those 
who  remain? — I certainly  tim;  at  least  fora  time. 

1 740.  With  reference  to  the  principle,  that  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  redundant 
pauper  population  will  materially  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  remain,  are 
you  enabled  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  conjectural  estimate  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  (measuring  them  in  tlie  proportion  of  families  of  five,  consisting  of  a man, 
a woman,  and  tiiree  cliildren)  who  miglit  be  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow  and  Paisley,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  and  the  comfort  of  those  who 
remain  be  materially  improved  by  such  removal  ?—  1 have  not  turned  my  attention 
{0  an  estimate  of  that  description,  but  I should  certainly  think  tliut  the  removal  of 
those  who  are  now  applying  to  this  Committee,  and  wlio  are  extremely  anxious  to 
remove,  would  have  a decided,  though  probably  a temporary  effect  in  improving  the 
condition  of  those  wtio  remain. 

1741.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  precise  number  of  those 
whom  you  consider  as  direct  petitioners  before  this  Committee  for  emigration? — 

According  to  my  information,  which  is  perhaps  not  so  exact  as  that  which  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Korthhouse  in  particular,  and  which  is  derived  from  conversations 
at  different  times  with  some  of  the  delegates  from  the  Emigration  societies,  1 make 
the  number  of  heads  of  families  belonging  to  Renfrewshire  Emigration  Societies 
to  be  920,  independent  of  a society  called  the  Irbb  Protestant  and  the  Kilbarton 
Society,  and  perhaps  some  other,  and  I should  estimate  the  wliole  at  more  than 
a thousand  families. 

1 742.  Probably  the  calculation  may  be  sufficiently  accumte  in  estimating  these 
at  the  jiroportion  of  5,000  persons,  including  men,  women  and  children? — Yes. 

1 think  there  is  one  Irish  society  not  included  in  the  920  families  which  I have 
mentioned ; that  society  consists  of  1 ou  families ; the  majority  of  the  men  not  being 
weavers,  they  endeavoured  to  join  themselves,  as  they  say,  to  other  Emigration 
societies  of  Scotsmen  about  Paisley,  but  having  been  rejected  by  all,  they  called 
ou  me  to  express  their  apprehension  lest  their  claims  should,  on  that  account,  be 
overlooked  hy  this  Committee.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  I speak  merely  of 
Renfrewshire. 

^743-  You  give  no  evidence  respecting  tlie  state  of  Lanarkshire?— No. 

1744.  Are  tlie  Committee  to  understand  that  the  wages  of  tlie  hand-loom  weavers 
arc  at  the  present  moment  rather  on  tlie  increase  ? — I am  afraid  not  at  present ; 

1 liave  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  information  upon  that  point,  from  weavers  and 
master  manufacturers,  but  1 find  great  doubt  entertained  on  ail  hands,  whether  trade 
is  likely  to  become  brisker  as  tlie  season  advances.  The  Committee  are  perhaps  not 
aware  that  master  manufacturers  feel  themselves  entitled,  as  a matter  of  course  to 
embark  a considerable  extent  of  property  in  manufacturing  silk  and  cotton  goods,  for 
the  Spring  trade  as  it  is  called,  the  sales  at  that  period  of  the  year  being  tlie  steaffiest 
and  most  extensive ; at  least  I understand  it  to  be  so  for  Paisley  iiianufeclures.  As 
the  spring  came  on,  a demand  for  weavers  came  with  it,  and,  as  I have  said,  some 
advance  in  wages  took  place ; but  I am  told  that  many  master  manufacturers  doubt 
whether  already  they  have  not  a sufficient  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  that  all  of 
ffiem  are  in  great  uncertainty  w’hetlier  the  demand  be  likely  to  continue.  Tlie 
immediate  prospect  of  demand  for  out-of-door  labour  is  even  less ; there  seems  at 
present  a total  stop  to  die  building  of  houses,  which  used  to  give  employment  to 
many  labourers. 

1 745.  Are  you  of  opinion,  tliat  if  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  2,000  persons 
out  of  tlie  5,000  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  petition  from  llenfrewsbire,  were  to 

removed  to  Nova  Scotia  as  emigrants,  that  in  addition  to  the  absolute  effect 
produced  by  the  absiraclion  of  those  persons,  the  hope  of  future  removal,  if  necessary, 
would  Hot  operate  to  traiitpiillize  their  minds,  and  be  of  very  general  service  to  the 
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A.  Campbell, 
Eaq. 


24  March, 
18517. 


district,  independeotly  of  the  mere  removal  of  pecuniary  pressure  by  such  abstraction  ?■ 
— I think  it  might. 

1 746.  You  are  aware  that  it  would  not  be  in  contemplation  to  remove  any  of  the 
petitioners  who  arc  not  within  certain  ages,  and  from  their  general  stale  of  health  and 
habits  fairly  competent  to  become  agricultural  settlers? — 1 think  that  such  a principle 
would  be  very  expedient. 

1747.  Consequently,  the  impression  of  that  principle  will  be  to  diminish,  to 

a considerable  extent,  the  number  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  removal? 

Perhaps  it  miglit  diminish  the  number. 

1748.  Probably  a thousand  out  of  Ute  five  thousand  might  be  taken  off,  by  Uitir 
not  being  of  the  class  of  persons  who  could  be  removed  under  such  a regulaiiou?— . 

1 dare  say  there  might  be  a reduction,  but  to  what  extent  I have  not  had  access  to 
know. 

1749.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  those  persons  have  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  and  have  pledged  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  conviction  they  have 
received  from  their  friends  in  Canada  (this  Emigration  being  intended  to  Nova  Scotia, 
but  the  principle  must  be  the  same)  tliat  they  should  be  perfectly  able  to  repay  the 
expense  incurred  in  their  removal,  and  that  if  necessary,  they  would,  Jointly  aud 
severally,  bind  themselves  to  effect  such  payment  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  when 
it  is  proposed  that  it  shall  commence,  and  in  the  meantime  pay  interest  at  five  per 
cent  on  the  money  expended  in  their  removal,  a lien  remaining  upon  their  lands  as 
an  additional  security ; are  you  of  opinion  that  those  parties  will  continue  fixed  in 
their  resolution  to  perform  Uiis  part  of  their  contract? — As  matter  of  opinion,  it  is 
mine,  that  these  people,  such  has  been  the  extent  of  their  depression  at  home,  will 
most  gratefully  accede  to  a proposal  in  these  terms,  and  I am  persuaded  that  their 
intentions  to  fulfil  whatever  pledge  they  give,  are  at  present  honest  ami  sincere.  But 
I must  add,  that  though  [ perceive  that  their  immediate  conveyance  to  Nova  Scuib, 
and  not  to  Upper  Canada,  may  be  a matter  of  expediency,  it  is  new  to  me;  and 
I have  some  doubt  whctlier  tlie  proposition  of  making  Nova  Scotia  their  (leslinatioii 
will  not  be  felt  as  a great  disappointment  by  the  expecting  emigrants.  They  liave 
got  ideas  with  respect  to  the  climate  and  the  soil,  and  the  previous  settlers  in  Upper 
Canada,  (some  of  whom  are  their  correspondents  and  acquaintances)  that  I fear 
are  different  from  die  notions  tliey  entertain  of  Nova  Scotia;  about  which,  at  all 
events,  I question  if  they  possess  very  perfect  information.  I fear  they  would  be 
disappointed  if  they  understood  that  it  was  intended  to  locate  them  in  Nova  Scotia; 
but  at  tlie  same  time,  such  has  been  their  expectations  and  anxiety  for  a consi- 
derable lime  about  being  furnished  with  die  means  of  emigration,  that  I conceive 
the  ofter  of  being  sent  out  to  Nova  Scotia,  though  less  acceptable,  will  be  received 
as  a boon. 

1750.  Are  you.  of  opinion  that  the  advantage  of  securing  this  emigration 
would  be  strongly  fell  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  that  if  facilities  are  given  to 
effect  it,  tliere  would  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  iu 
that  county  to  raise  money  on  the  security  of  a county  rate,  or  by  other  tricans,  to 
assist  for  the  purposes  of  this  Emigration  in  the  proportion  of  one-third,  it  bciiit' 
estimated  that  i,ooo  persons  could  be  removed  for  an  expense  of  60/.  each 
family,  making  12,000/.  for  tlie  whole? — I have  had  no  opportunity  of  putting 
a question  of  that  sort  to  any  considerable  number  of  the  landholders,'  and  I liave 
therefore  no  direct  authority  for  what  I am  about  to  say;  but  I do  feel  very 
confident  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  raise  any  sum  in  the  way  [iroposed, 
that  would  be  worth  acceptance  in  aid  of  emigration.  The  county  gentlemen  of 
Renfrewshiie  have  already  incurred  considerable,  and  some  of  tliem  very  great 
expense  in  alleviating  the  late  severe  and  protracted  distress;  and  now  tliat  it 
has  abated,  (though  leaving  its  victims  exhausted,)  I am  of  opinion  that  they  will 
not  be  disposed  to  contribute  further  at  present;  and  this  the  more  especially  ds 
there  exbts  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  respecting*  tlie 
advantages  of  emigration.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  master  manulacturcVs  in 
the  West  of  Scotland,  that  the  labour  market  should  be  drained  of  n large  [lortion 
of  ingenious  tradesmen ; and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  apprehensions  will 
arise,  tliat  a number  of  tliesc  men,  by  passing  over  to  the  United  Stutes,  may 
injure  us  in  a national  point  of  view;  although  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that 
the  proposed  emigrants  have  any  such  i/iientioiis  at  present.  The  conduct  of  the 
landholders  must  of  necessity  be  very  much  regulated  in  all  such  mailers  by  tlie 
peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  poor  laws ; and  there  is  no  power  at  present  recognized 
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in  the  law  of  Scotland,  by  which  the  county  can  be  assessed  for  such  a purpose, 
to  voluntary  contributions,  many  strong  reasons  will  occur  against  it. 

j_5j.  The  question  was  put  under  the  idea  that  a legislative  power  may  be  ^ 
oiven  to  counties  to  raise  an  annual  rate,  by  wliich  money  could  be  borrowed  for 
this  purpose  ? — I feel  some  doubt  about  that  also ; I do  believe  that  many  of  the 
landholders  of  Renfrewshire  would  be  disposed  to  regard  the  proposed  mode  of 
administering  relief  rather  as  a national  than  a county  questiou,  and  would 
deem  it  extremely  hard,  that,  because  they  happened  to  be  landholders  of  a par- 
ticular county  more  deeply  affected  than  most  others  by  the  late  general  de- 
pression of  trade,  they  should  be  made  responsible  in  a mode  so  new,  especially 
after  the  contributions  they  have  already  made  to  avert  absolute  starvation  and 
dise^e. 

1752.  Con  you  give  the  Committee  any  sort  of  approximation  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  1826,  has  been  contributed  by  Renfrew- 
shire towards  the  expense  of  the  pauper  weavers,  under  motives  of  charity  ? — Yes ; 

I find  by  an  account  which  I have  had  taken  from  the  books  of  the  County  Relief 
Committee,  (of  which  I am  a member,)  that  the  amount  received  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  from  the  King,  from  the  London  Committee,  from  the  Edinburgh 
Committee,  from  tlie  county  of  Haddington,  from  the  Newcastle  Cotnmittee,  and 
from  the  Glasgow  Committee,  amounts  to  within  a fraction  of  J4,ooo/. ; and  I find 
that  the  amount  of  local  contributions  of  the  county  ofRenfew,  raised  by  voluntary 
subscription  and  by  various  expedients,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  about  8,000/., 
making  a total  of  about  22,000/. 

1753«  Independently  of  coals? — Yes;  and  independent  of  donations  for  a soup 
kitchen  in  Paisley,  and  in  clothing.  But  I believe  the  direct  contributions  got  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  cannot  be  stated  much  higher  than  5,000/. 
These  contril>uiions,  however,  are  all  exclusive  of  private  charity  given  to  a great 
extent  by  individuals. 

1754.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  unless  causes  which  cannot  be  at  present  anticipated, 
remove  this  distress,  the  county  of  Renfrew’,  if  it  continues  to  exercise  the  same 
degree  of  charity  it  has  done,  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  5,000/.  per  annum ; and  if 
the  other  sources  of  relief  which  you  have  mentioned  should  fail,  they  would  be 
placed  under  the  allernative  of  witnessing  the  absolute  destruction  by  famine  of 
this  pauper  population,  unless  tlieir  contributions  shall  be  increased  largely  beyond 
the  5,000/.  ? — I should  think  that  an  effect  which  will  not  be  anticipated  at  present 
1 have  already  stated  that  the  distress  has  in  the  meantime  very  greatly  abated, 
by  the  increase  of  employment  in  the  course  of  the  Spring  trade;  and  ! have  to 
add  the  following  particulars : — 

The  greatest  number  on  the  county  committee’s  regular  list  of  persons  to  whom 
allowances  were  given  in  any  single  week,  from  the  commencement  of  our  distresses 
in  Spring  1826,  down  to  the  22d  February  last,  was  in  the  week  ending  21st 
December,  being  2,725  families  ; the  average  number  was  2,030. 


Subsequent  to  the  2ist  December,  the  average  number  stood  thus 


1826;  December 

28  - 

- - - 2,675  families. 

1827:  January 

4 - 

- - - 2,622 

— 

— - 

11  - 

- - - 2,473 

— 

— - 

18  - 

- - - 2,109 

— 

— - 

25  - 

- - - 1,726 

— 

February 

1 - 

- - - 1.473 

- - - i,36t 

— 

— - 

8 - 

— 

— - 

15  - 

- - - 1,245 

— 

— - 

22  - 

- - - 1,088 

— 

March 

1 - 

- - • 1,044 

_ 

— 

8 - 

- - - 975 

— 

— - 

15  - 

- - - 93<j 

— 

Showing  a decrease,  in  twelve  weeks,  of  1,739  femilies.  In  these  g3(i  families 
there  are,  as  1 understand,  no  weavers  who  are  proper  objects  of  emigration ; I do 
not  believe  that  any  of  the  petitioners  are  of  their  number.  They  consist  generally 
of  aged  or  indifferent  workers,  whose  earnings,  if  employed,  would  be  inadequate 
lor  their  support,  and  who  probably  have  not  the  necessary  implements  for  weaving ; 
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anti  of  females,  who  used  to  earn  a subsistence  by  kinds  of  work  for  wbiclj  a de- 
mand has  not  revived.  It  is  inherent  in  tiie  nature  of  trade  and  manufactures,  Uiat 
at  certain  periods  there  will  occur  seasons  of  stagnation  and  distress,  whereby  a 
great  many  operatives  are  thrown  out  of  employment;  but  such  seasons  of  ad- 
versity do  not  necessarily,  in  Scotland,  entail  upon  the  landholders  any  very  severe 
burden,  unless  the  distress  be  of  long  continuance,  and  the  numbers  thrown  out 
so  extremely  large  as  to  threaten  epidemic  disease  or  disturbance,  in  which  case 
all  minor  consideraiious  will  give  way.  I do  not  believe  it  is  anlicipaial  at 
present  thot  such  an  occurrence  will  soon  take  |)lace  again,  although  tha-e  are 
cmises  operating  which  may  depress  the  wages  of  manufacturing  labour  very  low; 
and  if  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  influx  of  poor  Irish,  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  there  would  be  no  permanent  redundancy  in  tlie  labour  miuket  of 
Scotland. 

1755*  Supposing  that  measures  were  to  be  taken  generally,  which  would 
practically  produce  a leas  influx  of  native  Irish  into  Scotland,  such  measures  lieing 
concurrent  with  any  cliarge  to  be  sustained  by  the  country  eventually  for  the 
purposes  of  emigration,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  would 
tend  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  any  permanent  charge  imposed 
upon  tliera,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  that  population? — 1 should  think  h 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  county  of  Renfrew,  or  any  county  in  Scotland,  to  a 
pennanent  charge  of  that  kind  ; as  a general  measure,  the  county  of  Renfrew  might 
possibly  concur,  but  only  concur  with  other  counties  in  Scotland,  in  paying  a sum 
for  the  being  insured  against  a recurrence  of  similar  distresses  as  connected  with  a 
redundant  manufacturing  population,  and  with  a corresponding  burden  upon  the 
poor  funds.  But  the  stronger  probability  is,  that  the  landholders  would  generally 
prefer  to  take  the  risk  of  a distant  contingency,  than  to  incur  a certain  pecuniary 
obligation  of  the  description  referred  to. 

1756.  You  have  stated,  that  for  the  last  year  the  expense  for  charity  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew  far  exceeded  the  sum  of  5,000/. ; and  from  ail  the  evidence  this 
Committee  has  received,  an  uniform  opinion  has  been  stated,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  power-loom  having  superseded  the  hand  loom,  tiiere  is  no  chance  whatever  of 
a demand  for  tlie  labour  of  the  weavers  in  tJie  neigbljourhood  of  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  increasing,  so  as  to  improve  their  present  condition? — In  the  first  place  I 
would  remark,  that  I do  not  consider  power-looms  to  have  been  in  any  very 
considerable  degree  the  cause  of  our  late  distresses;  I believe  that  the  previous 
speculative  excess  of  manufactures  in  general,  and  the  consequent  glut  in  all  the 
markets,  have  been  the  principal  causes.  In  the  county  of  Renfrew  in  particular, 
the  prevailing  manufactures  are  figured  goods  of  silk  and  of  cotton,  upon  which  a 
deal  of  expensive  work  is  bestowed,  and  which  the  power-looms  cannot  produce. 
I am  quite  aware  that  power-looms  have  a very  considerable  and  an  increasing  eflect 
in  superseding  hand  looms  in  every  manufacturing  district,  though  perhaps  less  in 
Renfrewshire  than  elsewhere.  And  prospectively  speaking,  1 believe  that  the 
operation  of  power-looms,  joined  to  the  increased  proiluction  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, may  have  a powerful  und  permanent  influence  in  diminishing  the  demand 
for  hand-loom  weavers. 

1757.  If  you  do  not  attribute  much  of  the  distress  to  the  power-looms,  what  do 
you  consider  to  be  the  reason  why  the  weavers  are  in  so  much  a worse  situation  llian 
the  spinners  ? — It  may  be  a little  difficult  for  one  who  is  not  a manufacturer  to  give 
a satisfactory  answer,  but  I believe  a cotton  spinner  could  easily  do  so.  The  cotton 
spinning  is  a peculiar  trade,  and  the  wages  in  it  have  been  always  high;  and  one 
reason,  at  least,  why  they  are  high  is,  that  the  employment  is  considered  unbcalthyi 
and  the  work  hours  are  long.  Foreigners,  to  enable  themselves  to  weave  cotton 
fabrics,  were  obliged  to  purchase  the  yarn  from  our  spinners,  and  hence  the  latter 
might  be  in  full  employment,  while  the  weavers  were  not.  But  notwithstanding 
these  reasons,  and  tlie  facilities  they  have  for  combination  and  mutual  support,  I 
have  been  often  surprised  how  the  wages  of  cotton  spinners  could  have  been  so  very 
high,  when  other  operatives,  who  deserved  at  least  as  well,  were  starving ; but  such 
has  been  tlie  fact. 

1758.  In  point  of  fact,  though  you  do  not  concur  as  to  tlie  precise  eflect 
prodiH'cd  by  the  power-looms,  stated  by  other  witnesses,  you  do  concur  in  tiiinking 
that  there  are  causes  not  leas  operative,  which  make  it  iii’iprobable  that  the  present 
redundant  manufacturing  population  can  fairly  be  absorbed  bv  tlie  demands  of 
the  capitalbts,  so  as  to  place  them  in  a materially  improved  condition? — I ngt®® 

in 
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in  ibal  proposition,  keeping  in  view,  however,  that  at  present  the  employment  is 
pretty  general,  though  the  wages  are  low. 

^ 1759.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  allowing  ample  time  for  the  subject  to  be  under- 
stood if  5>ooo  persons  were  removed  from  the  county  of  Renfrew,  and,  if  measures 
were  taken  of  a similar  nature,  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where 
population  may  be  in  excess,  there  would  be  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  in  the  county  of  Renfrew  to  establish  a county  rate  to  the  extent  of  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  60  years,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  those 
5.000  persons;  under  whicli  county  rate  it  b to  be  presumed,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  question,  that  they  will  be  relieved  from  the  claim  upon  their 
charity  which  you  have  described  to  have  actually  taken  place  to  the  extent  of 
5,000/.  in  the  course  of  the  last  year? — The  claim  alluded  to,  being  a claim  upon 
charity,  will  be  considered  as  having  been  dbcliarged  for  a time ; and  if  tlie  pro- 
posed county  rate  is  supposed  to  apply  solely  to  tlie  landholder,  I do  certainly  feel 
no  hesitation  in  assuriiig  the  Committee,  that  the  very  strongest  objections  will  be 
felt  to  any  such  assessment 

1760.  Would  any  rate  that  would  bear  upon  property  other  than  land,  combined 
with  the  rate  upon  the  land  producing  tlie  same  amount,  be  more  likely  to  be 
acceded  to? — It  would  certainly  be  more  acceptable  to  the  landholders,  if  there 
should  be  a county  rate,  that  part  of  it  should  apply  to  those  who  are  considered 
by  them  as  the  means  of  bringing  into  tlie  county,  when  trade  is  flourishing,  a large 
number  of  people,  who,  when  a reverse  comes,  are  thrown  ufjon  tlie  poor’s  rates, 
or  become  supplicants  fur  spontaneous  relief.  The  landholders  will  naturally  con- 
tend, that  a full  proportion  should  be  borne  by  those  who  receive  most  advantage 
from  the  surplus  labourers. 

1761.  Supposing  that  the  manufacturing  capitalists,  and  the  owners  of  houses, 
were  to  refuse  to  consent  to  any  such  arrangement  for  such  an  object,  you  are  of 
opinion  that  under  all  the  given  circumstances  of  society  in  the  county  of  Renfrew 
the  landholders  would  think  that  their  own  interests  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view 
would  be  more  consulted  by  the  presence  and  continuance  of  this  redundant 
population,  than  by  getting  rid'  of  it  fur  the  cliarge  of  a thousand  pounds  per  annum 
for  60  years  as  proposed ; always  presu])posing  that  tliey  are  saiisded  that  that 
charge  would  effectually  rid  them  of  that  population  for  the  future  ? — I certaiulv  do 
think  that  tlieir  objection  would  remain  unimpaired,  unless  it  were  at  such  a time 
as  we  have  just  witnerssed.  The  number  of  Irish  amongst  us,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  tlie  mass  of  our  surplus  workers,  would  not  by  the  agriculturists 
be  reckoned  as  a very  great  evil ; for  it  is  a fact,  that  if  an  extensive  drain,  or 
canal,  or  road,  or  any  other  thing,  were  to  make,  that  could  be  done  by  piecework 
(for  the  ordinary  farm  labour  of  the  county  is  performed  by  Scots  servante  engaged 
by  the  half  year,)  I should  not  feel  in  the  least  surprised  to  find,  that  of  a hundred 
men  employed  at  it,  ninety  were  Irish ; and  indeed  the  Irish  are  considered 
to  work  at  least  as  well,  and  certainly  work  a great  deal  cheaper  than  Scotsmen; 
they  can  live  cheaper,  and  several  things  which  a Scotchman  or  an  Englishman 
feels  to  be  indispensable  to  b^  comfort,  on  Irishman  can  do  veiy  well  withouL 
As  for  the  manufacturing  interest,  of  course  tlie  cheaper  tlie  market  for  labour, 
the  better. 

1762.  Your  answer  is  confined,  is  it  not,  to  the  feeling  of  the  landholders ; what 
is  the  feeling  of  tlie  natives  of  that  part  of  Scotland  with  which  you  are  connected, 
with  respect  to  the  Irish? — I have  no  doubt  there  is  a considerable  degree  of  jealousy 
entertained,  bectiuse  tliey  find  tiieir  wages  lowered  by  the  influx  of  strangers ; they 
find  themselves  driven  out  of  a considerable  range  of  employment. 

1 763.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  an  unreasonable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers  ? — I do  not  think  it  U unreasonable. 

1 7^4-  If  it  be  reasonable,  can  it  he  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  landholders, 
that  the  native  population  should  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  tliat  all  the 
other  evils  obvious  from  such  a state  of  tiling  should  fall  upon  tliein  ? — I think 
that  tile  landholders  have  reason  upon  the  whole  to  regret  that  the  influx  of 
strangers  is  quite  so  great.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  all  well,  but  when  sucli  a siag- 
wation  of  manufacturing  employment  lakes  place  as  look  place  last  year,  the  enor- 
*nou8  number  who  may  be  thrown  on  parish  support  would  bear  very  hard  upon 
the  landholders,  wlien  it  is  considered  that  it  has  lately  been  declared  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Scotland  as  the  law  of  the  land,  that  un  Irishman  has  all  the 
privileges  of  a native  in  acquiring  a legal  parish  settlement,  entitling  him  to  claim 
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J.  Camplell,  as  matter  of  right  to  be  maiutained  out  of  tlie  poors  funds,  by  three  years  industrial 
Esq.  residence. 

i76,>  The  Committee  are,  then,  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  notwitlistanding 

24  March,  claims  wliich  you  stale  an  Irish  pauper  labourer  lias  upon  parochial  assistance 

well  as  the  Scotch  native  labourers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  tlie  proprietors  of 
tlie  county  of  Renfrew  have  contributed  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  5,000/.  tor 
the  purposes  of  charity,  and  notwithstanding  that  relief  has  been  poured  into  the 
county  of  Renfrew  by  charitable  subscriptions  to  a very  great  extent  from  other 
quarters,  yet  the  landed  interest  on  the  one  band  and  the  manufacturing  interest  on 
the  other  of  that  country,  consider  the  advantage  to  be  tlerived  from  cheaper  labour 
so  great,  that  they  would  rather  be  saddled  with  ibis  excess  of  population  than 
undergo  an  expense,  admitted  to  be  small  compared  with  the  charity  alone,  to  get 
rid  of  the  permanent  effect  of  it  ? — I do  not  attribute  to  these  parties  that  precise 
reasoning  which  the  question  includes.  I am  not  sure  if  the  remedy  would  be 
deemed  permanently  efficietit,  and  probably  the  recurrence  of  the  disasters  recently 
experienced  may  not  be  experienced  in  any  such  terrific  extent ; but  I tliink  that 
on  general  grounds  tiic  Scottish  landowners  would  be  disposed  to  object  to  any  thing 
tha” bears  the  appearance  of  a [lermaiient  poor’s  rate  for  able-bodied  men,  under  any 
circumstances. 

] 766.  "When  the  Committee  speak  of  a permanent  rate  of  a thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  60  years,  they  are  speaking  of  a sum  of  20,000  /.  at  the  present  moment, 
under  the  idea  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  the  county  to  produce  in  that 
way  a definite  object,  than  to  saddle  themselves  with  such  an  expense  at  once  or  at 
a short  period ; but  all  these  questions  are  utterly  irrelevant  if  it  were  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  county  of  Renfrew  was  unprepared  to  saddle  itself  with  an  annual 
expense  of  a thousand  pounds,  but  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  raise  20,000  /.  at 
the  present  moment? — If  it  be  assumed  that  tliere  is  again  to  recur  a necessary 
expenditure  (and  by  the  county)  of  20,000/.  in  one  year,  then  certainly  the  land- 
holders might  consider  it  as  not  an  unfit  commutation  to  submit  to  a corresponding 
annual  assessment ; but  I humbly  apprehend  that  is  not  the  light  in  which  the  land- 
holders uould  be  disposed  to  view  the  question.  If  we  had  not  got  the  chief  part 
of  our  large  expenditure  from  national  contribution  through  the  medium  of  tlie 
London  Committee,  God  knows  what  would  have  become  of  us.  1 conceive  if 
such  distress  should  ever  occur  again,  that  the  lamlholders  of  Renfrew  might  con- 
sider it  not  as  a local  but  as  a national  matter  requiring  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment. Taking  into  view  the  demands  of  private  charity  which  have  entered  into 
no  account,  the  landliolders  of  Renfrewshire  would  certainly  have  deemed  it  an 
intolerable  burden  to  be  bound  to  raise  for  tlie  support  of  tlie  indigent  any  thbg 
like  20,000/.  even  aided  by  the  contributions  of  the  master  manufacturers  and 
other  inhabitants.  It  must  be  taken  into  view,  that  while  the  operatives  have  been 
so  severely  depressed  by  low  wages  and  want  of  demand  for  work,  the  master 
manufacturers  themselves  have  not  escaped.  I have  been  credibly  informed  of 
one  case  of  bankruptcy  in  Renfrewshire,  in  M'tiich  the  bankrupt’s  estate  was  found 
to  have  claims  against  between  fifty  and  sixty  other  recently  bankrupt  estates ; a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  distress  that  has  affected  the  manufacturing  interest  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

1767.  You  have  observed,  that  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  county  of  Renfrew  would 
consider  this  as  a national  object  rather  than  a local  one,  but  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  of  Renfrew,  under  the  assumed  circumstances,  would  be  called  upon 
to  furnish  only  one-third  of  the  expense  necessary  to  accomplish  this  object; 
6u,ooo/.  would  accomplish  the  emigration  of  5,000  persons;  therefore  the  pro- 
position is,  that  if  the  county  of  Renfrew  either  advanced  20,000/.  at  once,  or, 
preferring  to  spread  the  expense  over  a greater  number  of  years,  on  tlie  principle 
that  posterity  should  share  the  burthen  wiiich  should  produce  an  advanta^  to 
them,  would  raise  the  20,000/.  on  a long  annuity  of  sixty  years;  in  point  of 
fact  the  case  would  stand  tlius,  that  for  the  purpose  of  removing  5,000  persons, 
under  the  removal  of  which,  by  tlie  terms  of  the  proposition,  the  county  is  to  be 
released  from  all  claim  upon  its  charity,  and  all  redundancy  of  population,  the 
Slate  would  furnish  the  means  of  adding  40,000/.  to  the  20,000/.  so  propos^  to 
be  raised  from  the  county? — It  may  seem  a reproach  upon  the  county  of  Renfrew 
for  me  to  say,  but  I do  really  feel  it  necessary  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
that  I do  not  believe  the  county  of  Renfrew  would  willingly  submit  to  any  county 
rate  of  that  description,  that  liiey  could  possibly  resist.  Setting  aside  all  con- 
sideration respecting  the  source  of  the  evil,  and  the  permanency  of  the  cure,  the 

Committee 
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Conjraitiee  will  remembei’  that,  in  common  with  otlier  Scottish  counties,  we  are  A.  Campbell^ 
very  little  acquainted  with  such  }>oors  rates  as  prevail  in  England ; and  with  regard 

to  Uie  county  of  Renfrew,  thouf^  very  considerable  as  a commercial  and  manu-  ^ 

facturing  county,  it  is  but  of  small  extent.  The  rent-roll  of  the  landholders  is  by  2+ March, 
no  means  in  proportion  to  its  commercial  or  manufacturing  importance.  A county  ^ 
rate  of  1,000/.  a year  is  greater  than  the  whole  land  tax  that  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew pays. 

1768.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  same  observation  would 

appb’>  expense  was  500/.  a year  instead  of  a thousand  ? — I really  believe  so, 

as  the  objection  would  be  founded  upon  principle  as  well  as  upon  mere  pecuniary 
amount. 

1 769.  If  the  rate  ivere  fixed  on  real  property  only,  the  landholder  would  object ; 
if  the  rate  were  charged  on  real  and  personal  property,  tlie  landholders  and  the 
capitalists  would  join  in  the  objection  ? — Yes. 

1770.  You  are  not  enabled  to  hold  out  to  the  Committee  any  hope  that  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  from  a sense  of  its  own  interest,  would  concur  in  any  contri- 
bution to  the  promotion  of  this  object?— I am  not  j at  least  to  any  amount  which 
the  Committee  would  think  at  all  material  for  the  object  in  view. 

1771.  Do  you  concur  in  this  observation,  it  is  stated  in  a letter  before  the 
Committee,  “ Without  some  change  or  modification  of  the  law  of  parish  residence, 

I do  not  see  that  any  efiectual  encouragement  can  be  given  to  Emigration  : In  the 
spring  of  1820,  we  sent  out  a number  of  well-doing  people  to  Canada,  but  their 
houses  were  filled  with  Irish,  who,  as  two  or  three  families  are  satisfied  to  accom- 
modate themselves  with  a house  which  only  held  a single  family  before  of  the 
old  population,  and  as  tlie  Irish  women  are  pos.sessed  of  greater  fecundity  than 
the  Scotch,  producing  generally  about  one-fourth  more  children  than  the  latter, 
that  is,  their  families  counting  six  heads  in  place  of  five,  we  are  infinitely  worse 
off  than  ever : the  Scotch  operatives  and  labourers  are  taking  the  inroads  made 
upon  them  by  tltose  people  much  to  heart,  and  the  Emigrant  Societies  look  to  the 
Irish  as  the  cause  of  their  not  getting  away  to  America,  by  their  preventing  the 
gentry  from  helping  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  emigrants,  under  the  impression 
that  the  Irish  will  fill  up  the  places  of  those  whom  they  would  otherwise  assist  to 
go  to  the  British  colonies do  you  concur  in  that  reasoning? — I concur  generally 
in  that  reasoning.  It  must  immediately  .strike  any  man  upon  whose  property  such 
a tax  is  proposed  to  be  laid,  to  ask  of  what  avail  is  that  lax  to  be ; is  the  recur- 
rence of  the  emigration  from  Ireland,  or  other  causes  of  distress,  to  be  prevented. 

Unless  some  effectual  preventive  be  ^ven,  tliere  must  be  the  greatest  possible 
reluctance  upon  the  part  of  Uie  landholders  of  Scotland  to  incumber  their  estates 
with  an  annual  or  other  payment  for  the  purpose  of  emigration. 

1772.  Do  you  believe  that  a body  of  Scotch  gentlemen,  whether  landholders  or 
manufacturers,  would  consent  to  charge  themsdves  with  a fixed  certain  burthen, 
upon  the  speculative  hope  that  the  cause  of  the  present  charge  will  not  recur  ? — 

1 do  not 

1773.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  evidence  received  by  this  Committee  from 
English  parishes,  an  entirely  contrary  opinion  has  been  given ; that  the  English 
parishes,  without  a single  exception  (the  proprietors  in  whicli,  or  the  overseers  of 
which,  have  been  examined  before  the  Committee)  liave  expressed  a readiness  not 
only  to  charge  their  parishes  to  the  extent  of  20/.  but  of  Go/,  for  every  poor  family 
emigrated  ? — I have  been  informed  of  that,  and  I tliink  that  they  are  making  a 
reasonable  bargain ; but  1 think  the  situation  of  Scotland  is  very  different,  and  that 
difference  cannot  be  e.\plained  without  adverting  to  the  state  of  the  Poor  laws. 

1774.  You  stated  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence,  that  it  would  be  a great 
benefit  if  those  5,000  persons  could  be  removed  ; supposing  that  removal  to  take 
place,  and  assuming  that  tlie  county  of  Renfrew  had  agreed  to  incur  the  proposed 
burtlien,  could  that  remedy  prove  effectual,  unless  the  means  were  presented  of 
preventing  the  chasm  so  occasioned  from  being  filled  up? — I think  not,  beyond 
a very  limited  period.  Tlie  evil  of  an  excessive  influx  of  indigent  Irish  might  be 
palliated  by  certain  regulations,  which  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  make; 
but  I apprehend  that  the  radical  cure  must  be  applied  to  the  place  where  the  evil 
originates ; I appreod  that  as  long  as  Ireland  remains  m its  present  state,  so  long 
there  will  be  a great  influx. 

* 775.  According  to  the  present  law  of  Scotland,  is  there  any  means  of  preventing 
the  influx  and  the  settlement  of  Irish  poor,  wherever  there  is  a temptation  for  them 
to  come  ? — Certainly  none. 
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J.CempbeU,  177G.  Is  there  not  all  the  difference  between  England  and  Scotland  in  that 
respect,  that  there  can  be  between  a country  overburthened  with  a system  of  Poor 

■ ' laws,  and  a country  in  which  that  system  has  a very  mitigated  and  partial  ppe- 

*4  Warch,  ration  ? — Certainly  Uiere  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  state  of  the  two 

' countries  in  that  respect. 

1777.  And  tliat  which  might  reasonably  be  considered  by  the  one  country  as  a 
great  relief,  might  be  considered  by  the  other  as  a precedent  for  the  imposition 
of  new  and  grievous  burthens? — Certainly  it  might  prove  a great  relief  to  England 
but  a very  aangerous  precedent  in  Scotland,  at  least  it  would  be  univereally  bo 
esteemed. 

1778.  Can  you  state  shortly  to  the  Committee  what  the  Scotch  law  of  settlement 
is,  and  liow  it  applies  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  ? — The  Scotch  law  of  settlement  is 
extremely  simple ; by  that  law  any  man  who  has  his  residence  for  three  years  in 
any  Scottish  parish,  will  thereby  acquire  a legal  settlement,  unless  he  or  some  of 
bis  family  have  had  recourse  to  begging  for  tiieir  support,  or  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  supported  by  charity  during  tlic  course  of  those  three  yeai-s. 

1 779.  If,  then,  a labourer  from  Ireland,  or  any  other  part  of  the  King's  dominions, 
and  not  only  so,  but  from  any  foreign  country,  were  to  come  and  establish  himself 
in  a parish  in  Scotland,  and  live  tliere  for  three  years  without  being  known  to  be 
a beggar,  and  without  receiving  any  relief  from  the  church  money,  or  any  other 
of  the  usual  sources,  he  would  be  entitled  to  come  opon  that  parish  just  as  much 
as  a native  of  that  parisli  or  of  any  part  of  Scotland  ? — According  to  a late 
decision  of  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland,  that  is  declared  to  be  the  law; 
the  point  was  tried  in  a case  decided  in  1 824,  at  the  suit  of  one  Higgins,  an  Irish- 
man, against  tiie  barony  parish  of  Glasgow.  The  case,  ns  stated  in  the  prmted 
reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  is  this : The  barony  parbb  of  Glasgow 
is  one  of  the  most  populous  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  those  in  which  an  assessment 
for  the  poor  has  long  prevailed.  The  managers  resolved  to  admit  no  Irishman 
upon  the  poor’s  roll,  and  that  resolution  was  made  the  subject  of  complaint  to  the 
Court  of  Session  in  the  name  of  Higgins,  who  had  resided  there  for  a good  many 
years.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was  io  this  effect;  6rst,  that  the  Court  of  Session 
have  a controlling  power  in  such  cases;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  plaintiff  in 
that  case,  from  having  had  an  industrial  residence  fur  more  than  thi'ee  years  in  the 
parish.  Lad  acquired  a legal  settlement  aj^ainst  the  pool's  rates,justas  if  he  had  been 
a native  Scotchman.  And  indeed  the  principle  of  the  judgment  was  expressly  held 
to  apply  to  foreigners  in  general. 

1 780.  Was  that  case  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords  ? — It  was  not. 

1781  • And  it  stands  now  as  the  declared  law  of  Scotland  ? — It  does. 

1782.  What  means  are  afforded  by  the  law  of  Scotland  of  transfcrance,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  of  transportation  of  poor  from  one  parish  to  another  within  Scotland, 
from  a parish  where  they  may  have  acquired  a settlement,  to  the  parish  of  tlieir 
birth  r— There  is  ooly  one  regulation  in  Scotland,  respecting  removals,  and  it 
applies  only  to  vagrants ; it  has  no  application  to  the  ordinary  poor,  and  indeed 
no  practical  operation  at  all.  No  person  can,  without  his  own  consent,  be  removed 
from  one  parish  to  another  in  Scotland,  unless  be  be  a vagrant  beggar. 

1783.  Supposing  a person,  a native  of  Scotland,  residing  in  a parish  in  which 
be  was  a stranger,  to  be  in  the  iiablt  of  receiving  charity  there  from  the  parish, 
although  not  in  the  shape  of  assessment  money,  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  parish  to 
remove  liim  to  his  own  parish  1 — It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  parish  to  do  so, 
legally. 

1784.  Are  there  any  means,  however  over-burtheued  the  parish  may  be  with 
Irish  paupers,  of  removing  them  to  Ireland? — No  legal  compulsory  means;  and 
in  our  very  limited  law  of  removal  (which  is  utterly  useless  in  practice)  the  idea 
of  removal  presupposes  some  other  [ilace  bound  to  receive  and  support  the  jiersoii 
removed  ; remov^  to  Ireland,  therefore,  ought  to  imply  that  tliere  are  poors  funds 
in  that  country,  or  at  least  some  means  by  which  those  removed  can  be  provided 
for,  and  prevented  from  returning. 

1785.  A magistrate  cannot  order  them  out  of  the  parish? — He  cannot. 

1786.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Member  for 
Renfrew,  that  during  the  last  year  a number  of  Irish  were  sent  from  that  part  of 
the  country  with  merely  a loaf,  and  a few  shilliugs  in  their  pockets ; by  what 
autliority  were  those  persons  removed  ?—Tlint  was  done,  not  by  leg^,  but  by 
moral  compulsion,  if  it  was  by  compulsion  at  all.  The  Irish  are  probably  eitlier 
ignorant  of  their  legal  claims,  or  distrustful  of  having  these  acknowledged  ; and 

many 
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many  have  no  legal  claim,  because  tliey  have  gained  no  legal  settleriient  They 
were^very  glad  to'liave  the  means  of  removal  from  a couuhy  where  they  could  get  ^ 
no  employmout. 

1-87.  As  long  as  the  law  and  circumstances  of  Scotland  remain  what  they  are 
with  respect  to  llie  impossibility  of  preventing  the  influx  and  settlement  of  the 
numerous  bands  of  Irish  tliat  come  there,  do  you  conceive  that  any  Emigration, 
however  desirable  on  other  accounts,  and  however  desirable  as  a means  of  tem- 
porary relief,  would  afford  any  permanent  relief  to  that  country  r — I do  not  believe 
that  it  would  afford  any  permanent  relief.  A temporary  relief  I certainly  think  it 
would  afford,  for  it  is  not  in  one  month,  nor  perhaps  in  one  year,  that  the  vacuum 
could  be  filled  up  by  [)ersou3  able  to  do  the  work  of  those  who  had  gone  away  ; 
but  I have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  the  moment  the  labour  market  is  drained  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  wages  of  those  remaining,  raised,  every  weaver,  instead'  of 
endeavouring  to  send  his  sons  and  daughters  to  some  other  employment,  will  avail 
himself  of  their  labour  in  his  own  trade;  and  as  the  business  of  a common  weaver 
is  not  very  difficult  to  learn,  there  arises  in  the  course  of  two  years  a new  genera- 
rion  of  weavers;  and  from  the  same  cause,  those  Irish  who  happen  to  be  weavers 
of  cotton  or  linen  goods  in  Ireland,  and  who  may  hope  for  better  wages  in  Scot- 
land, would  have  the  strongest  temptation  to  come  over.  1 understand  that  a linen 
weaver  would  not  find  any  great  difficulty  to  overcome  in  learning  to  weave 
cotton  goods. 

1788.  Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  landed  proprietors  to 
check  the  coming  in  of  the  Irish  labourers,  by  refusing  to  allow  them  to  have  resi- 
dences and  cottages,  were  they  so  minded? — ^That  is  a subject  which  I feel  to  be 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  There  are  certainly,  however,  some  expedients  which 
may  be  adopted  without  difficulty  or  without  any  violation  of  any  established  or 
fair  principle.  Let  it  be  enacted  that  a longer  period  of  years  is  requisite  for  an 
Irishman  or  a foreigner  to  acquire  a legal  settlement  than  for  a native ; and  perhaps 
in  addition  to  the  extension  of  the  period,  tliere  might  be  a qualification  added,  that 
the  resideitce  should  have  been  in  the  capacity  of  householders ; because  when 
families  of  poor  Irish  come  over,  it  is  a long  time  before  tliey  get  a house ; they 
crowd  great  numbers  together  into  lodgings,  usually  paying  the  rent  by  the  iveek 
or  fortnight ; to  Scotsmen,  whether  landowners  or  not,  (for  we  all  pay  poor-rates 
in  assessed  parishes)  it  will  appear  very  bard  that  being  a lodger  in  such  circum- 
stances, in  a state  bordering  on  beggary,  should  suffice  to  confer  a full  legal 
settlement. 

1789.  How  do  those  poor  Irish  who  come  over,  contrive  to  nourish  themselves 
at  first  ? — ^They  have  generally  some  friends  or  relations,  who  perhaps  invite  them 
to  come  over. 

1790.  What  food  do  they  eat  chiefly? — Potatoes,  of  course,  ami  other  cheap 
food ; it  is  surprising  how  little  they  can  do  with.  I am  quite  certain,  from  what  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  that  some  of  them  can  do  without  any  thing  which 
deserves  tlie  name  of  furniture  or  bed  clothes,  and  I suppose  the  cheapest  food 
will  suffice  them. 

1791.  When  they  are  in  full  employment,  do  they  live  more  like  the  people  of 
the  country,  or  do  they  still  persevere  in  the  same  way? — They  gradually  assimilate 
to  the  people  of  tiie  country,  and  they  cause  the  people  of  the  country  in  some 
degree  to  assimilate  to  them.  They  have  no  notion  of  tliat  degree  of  expense 
which  is  essential  to  a Scotchman’s  comfort.  A Scotchman  must  be  in  a very 
degraded  state  who  should  not  have  decent  cbthes  to  appear  at  church  on  Sunday, 
or  give  his  children  education;  but  these  things  don’t  give  much  concern  to  the 
Irishman,  at  least  for  a considerable  time. 

1792.  Under  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  what  term  of  years 
do  you  think  it  reasonable  to  require  for  an  Irishman  to  acquire  a settlement  in 
Scotland? — As  a minimum,  I should  say  seven  years;  and  indeed  that  is  the 
term  of  residence  specified  in  some  of  our  Scottish  statutes  on  the  subject  of  the 
poor. 

1793-  You  think  that  that  provision,  coupled  with  the  provbion  that  he  should 
be  a householder,  would  afford  a material  relief? — I think  it  would  operate  as  a 
check,  and  more  especially  if  some  precautionary  measure  could  be  devised  to 
prevent  suspicious  persons  from  gaining  a settlement  by  residence,  such  as  warning 
tliem  lo  remove. 

. ’794-  What  is  the  law  of  Scotland  with  respect  to  affording  parochial  relief  in 
circutnsiances  where  work  cannot  be  found,  setting  aside  the  cases  of  the  aged,  the 
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J.  CamvbeV,  diseased,  ihe  Wind,  and  bo  on,  the  question  bcinu;  confined  to  such  cases  as  arise 
when  work  cannot  be  obtained? — I presume  the  Committee  is  aware  how'  ex- 

' Iremely  similar  the  early  Scottish  enactments  upon  dial  subject  are  to  the  early 

English,  and  how  very  difFcrent  their  practical  operation  lias  been.  Our  leading 
''  statute  was  passed  in  the  year  1579,  and  it  confined  parish  relief  to  persons  de- 
scribed as  “ aged,  poor,  impotent  and  decayed  persons,  who  of  necessity  must  live 
by  alms and  in  the  practice  of  Scotland,  paidsh  relief  has  hitherto  been  confined 
to  that  description  of  persons,  and  1 believe  it  was  never  heard  of  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  when  an  universal  scarcity  of  provisions  prevailed 
m Scotland,  when  in  one  of  the  southern  parishes  an  assessment  was  imposed 
partly  at  least  for  the  relief  of  people  whose  wages  were  insufficient  to  procure 
tlie  necessary  supply  of  food,  and  who  had  no  otlier  claim ; I allude  to  the  case  of 
Pollock  against  Darlinsj.  In  that  case,  an  individual,  who  was  assessed,  resisted 
payment  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  law  existing  in  Scotland  by  which 
any  such  assessment  could  be  imposed  for  the  support  of  able-bodied  men ; the 
supreme  court  decided  that  the  assessment  was  valid.  But  I believe  this  has  never 
been  regarded  as  a sufficient  precedent  to  settle  the  general  question;  and  among 
other  reastms  for  this  opinion,  the  claim  was  not  at  the  instance  of  a j^rson  assert- 
ing his  right  to  aid  from  die  poors  rate,  but  a question  between  one  inhabitant  of 
the  parish,  and  the  managers  for  the  poor  who  had  assessed  him.  A more  recent 
and  important  case  arose  out  of  Uie  commercial  and  manufacturing  distresses  of 
1819,  in  the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley,  in  which  upwards  of  eight  hundred  able- 
bodied  workmen  (sudi  as  tiie  persons  who  are  now  petitioning  to  be  carried  to 
Canada)  applied  for  subsistence  from  the  parish  rates ; and  the  managers  for  the 
poor  having  refused  to  give  that  relief,  as  being  a precedent  of  extreme  danger, 
the  claimants  presented  an  application  to  the  sherift'  of  the  county,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  tlie  claim  made  effectual.  The  sheriff  decided  that  they  had  a legal 
claim ; and  the  question  being  appealed  to  tlie  supreme  court,  I have  reason  to 
know  that  it  was  deemed  of  great  importance  to  prevent  that  question  from  being 
tried  upon  its  merits,  and  to  oppose  it  upon  a preliminary  objection  in  point  of 
form,  namely,  the  competency  of  the  sheriff’s  court  to  review  or  control  tlie  reso- 
lutions of  tiie  managers  for  the  poor.  The  result  was,  that  the  Court  of  Session 
decided  that  although  the  Scottish  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  various  instances  con- 
nected with  the  Poor  laws,  imposed  a superintending  duty  upon  the  sherifls,  the 
sheriff  had  no  sucli  control  as  had  been  assumed ; so  that  the  case  was  dismissed, 
and  the  question  never  was  tried  upon  its  merits.  The  circumstances  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  changed,  and  the  funds  of  the  claimants  being  exhausted,  the  case 
went  no  further. 

1795.  Then  the  apprehension  that  weighed  upon  one  of  the  parties  in  that  case, 
was,  that  if  it  came  to  be  tried  fairly  on  its  merits  before  the  Court  of  Session,  that 
court  would  probably  act  as  It  had  done  in  the  case  of  I’ollock  against  Darling? — 
I believe  it  was;  and  I may  add,  that  if  the  principle  involved  in  that  case  were 
once  established  by  an  authoritative  precedent,  as  applicable  to  the  maintenance, 
total  or  partial,  of  able-bodied  workmen  demanding  it  as  a legal  right,  then  it 
seems  to  me  beyond  all  question  tlial  Scotland  will  be  placed  under  tlie  same 
tremendous  burthen  which  England  bears  and  has  been  struggling  in  vain  to 
alleviate. 

1796.  Do  you  conceive  that  in  deciding  the  case  of  Pollock  against  Darling,  the 
Court  of  Session  meant  to  confine  itself  to  laying  down  the  law  m cases  of  general 
distress  in  the  country,  so  that  employment  could  not  be  found  by  the  applicants, 
or  that  it  only  included  cases  of  temporary  and  local  distress? — I really  do  not 
feel  myself  very  competent  to  answer,  as  to  the  reasons  which  intluenced  the  case 
of  Pollock  against  Darling,  my  knowledge  of  that  case  being  derived  fronr  the 
printed  report,  which  I have  not  recently  perused;  but  my  understanding  is,  that 
the  main  question  did  not  come  directly  and  fully  before  the  court. 

1 797.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  effect  of  that  decision  in  the  case  of  Pollock 
against  Darling  was  to  go  as  far  as  a decision  could  go  to  establish  this  prin- 
ciple, that  the  incapacity  of  finding  employment  entitled  a man  to  be  put  upon 
the  poors  roll  in  Scotland? — If  it  could  be  considered  a sufficient  precedent,  it 
certainly  does  involve  tliat  principle;  but  it  does  not  go  to  say  directly  that  the 
able-bodied  poor  man  lias  a legal  claim  against  tlie  parish,  it  only  goes  to  this, 
which  is  a different  thing,  that  if  the  managers  of  the  poor,  namely,  the 
session,  and  tlie  heritors  or  proprietors,  (who  as  a sort  of  Parliamentary  trust 
are  invested  with  the  management  uf  the  poor  and  the  power  of  assessing  parishes) 

shall 
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shiill  voluntarily  ailtMit  such  claims,  a pambioiier  who  Is  assessed  will  not  be  pc  1- 
niiticii  to  olycut. 

1708»  In  the  case  of  Pollock  against  Darling  were  not  all  the  fifteen  ju  dges 
nresenh  and  the  decision  carried  by  a majority  of  oner — I am  not  able  at  present  lo 

answer  that  question. 

You  have  Slated,  that  if  the  step  were  once  taken,  of  iidmitting  uble>bodi  cd 
iiien  Vs  possessing  a good  claim  on.ilie  poors  rates  of  Scotland,  the  condition  of 
Scotland  would  be  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  England  ? — Nearly  as  bad. 

1 800.  U’onld  it  not  be  even  worse,  iuasmucii  as  personal  property  is  ratcab  le  to 
llio  poor  in  Scotland  ns  well  as  real  property? — I am  not  aware  tliut  that  mak  cs  it 
worse. 

tSot.  Is  nut  a person  residing  in  a pansh  in  Scotland,  where  a rate  exists, 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  rate  in  consideration  of  Im  personal  property  wl;nc-\er 
siiuait',  as  well  as  hi.s  real  properly  williin  the  parish?— I believe  there  is  at 
present  no  doubt  at  all  how  the  law  of  Scotland  stands  in  that  lespcet ; and  1 may 
slate,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  that  wherever  an  assessment  is  im- 
posed. (suppose  2,000/.)  the  law  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  1,000/.  will  be 
payable  esclusively  by  that  body  wliom  in  Scotland  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
“ htrilors,”  a term  not  always  to  be  limited  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  for  it  may 
iajipen  in  some  parishes,  and  it  does  liappen  in  the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley, 
ill  which  I live,  that  the  proprk-lors  of  houses  pay  and  rank  as  managers  of  the 
jjoor  along  with  the  landholders,  whom  they  greatly  out-mniiber,  and  of  course  can 
out-vote;  the  other  half  is  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  at  large,  including  those 
very  heritors,  according  to  the  estimated  ratio  of  their  “ means  of  substance” 
wlierever  situated,  and  not  otherwise  assessed  for  poor-rates.  'J'he  Committee  will 
understand  that  I am  describing  the  mode  of  assessment  in  what  are  called  “ Land- 
ward'* parishes  in  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from  burgh  parishes,  inwhidi  iasl  the 
mode  of  assessment  is  somewliot  diilerent. 

1802.  In  regard  lo  an  early  statute,  as  defining  the  per -ons  to  whom  leiief  may 
be  given,  already  referred  to,  are  you  not  aware  that  in  a subsequent  statute  in 

there  are:  words  lo  this  effect ; “ the  persons  iineinployed,  being  masterless, 
and  out  of  service,  and  not  having  whei  ewitli  lo  maintain  themselves  by  their  own 
ineaijs  ami  work,  arc  entitled  to  relief”? — I do  net  recollect  particularly  the  import 
of  lliiit  statute ; hut  the  impre-ssion  upon  my  mind  is,  that  the  terms  referred  lo  are 
not  of  general  appllcalinn,  hut  directed  to  some  special  and  probably  temporary 
object. 

1803.  .Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  were  admitted  that  an  indiscrimi- 
nate poor-rate  could  by  law  be  imposed  in  Scotland,  is  it  not  probable  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  distress  and  misery  among  the  redundant  able-bodied 
labourers  in  the  county  of  Ilenirew,  conliiming  in  future  years  unaided  and  unas- 
sisted by  that  extent  of  cliariiiible  contribution  from  other  parts  of  the  conr.tiy 
whicli  eoiiibiued  with  the  charily  of  Renfrew,  estimated  at  live  tliousaiid  |)ounds, 
which  has  supported  them  for  the  last  year,  it  is  not  probable  that  a legal  assess- 
imini  would  take  place  in  the  county  of  Renfrew  for  the  maintenance  of  the  able- 
bodied  poor,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England  r — -If  it  be  assumed  that  the  law 
were  sjj  declaied,  I Imve  not  the  least  doubt  that  in  such  a year  as  i8i(i  the 
Kirk  sessions  and  heritors  would  be  disposed  to  relieve  the  distressed  work- 
people by  ugeneial  as.-.cs.^meiit  or  poor-rate ; and  il  there  were  no  other  reason, 
there  is  at  least  lliis  very  strong  one,  that  voluntary  contributions  fall  chiefly  upon 
llio'.e  who  are  in  other  respects  put  to  tl;e  greatest  expense,  namely,  ihc  charituble, 
and  tliat  iimuy  individuals  can  lind  verv  good  reasons  for  keeping  their  money  in 
their  pockeb. 

1804.  'i'hougli  you  have  no  doubt  there  would  iw  a disposition  ou  the  jwi't  of 
tlw:  sell-taxing  body  in  Ilenfrew  to  impose  this  assessment,  under  the  supposed 
circainslancfa  of  continued  distress,  they  would  have  to  exercise  u discretion 
"huiljer  llicy  would  or  not;  and  in  point  of  fuel,  there  would  be  no  abstract  means, 
nndi  i-  the  law  of  Scodand,  to  force  them  to  do  it,  if  tliey  were  of  opinion  that  it 

inexpodicni  to  give  relief  to  the  able-bodied  labourer: — 1 wouhl  express  luy 
coiilidcut  opinion,  ihai  if  liie  power  of  as.st'ssing  parishes  for  the  indiscriminate 
•support  01  all  wluj  liappencd  to  be  in  poverty,  from  fluctuations  in  employment  or 
otherwise,  ill  Scoilanci,  it  would  be  not  only  the  interest  of  tlie  landholders  in  par- 
ticular, bill  of  Scotland  at  large,  that  it  should,  so  far  «s  rrgard>  able-bodied  men. 
be  entirely  discreliouaiy,  and  such  ns  vested  no  legal  claimr  in  those  objects 
of  jt.  I have  itioughl  in  sea.sons  of  distress  in  Renfrew  shire,  such  ns  the  ycure 
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A.CmpbeU,  iSl6and  1819,  as  well  as  j82(5,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  vest  the  mana-reps 
of  the  poor  with  a di'crelionary  pjwer  to  assess  the  whole  parish  tor  the  relief  of 
^ the  general  distress;  hut  I certainly  think  wc  ought  to  be  most  careful  of  treating 
24  March,  ^ matter  of  legal  right  in  the  claimant.  The  tendency  of  such  a 

* measure,  humane  as  it  seems,  would  soon  appear.  The  salutary  warning  which 

the  course  of  nattire  gives,  in  connecting  distress  with  improvidence  and  vice,  and 
the  utility  of  saving  banks  and  friendly  societies,  would  be  materially  counteracted  ; 
and  the  effects,  especially  in  a manufacturing  district,  would  he  debasement  of 
moral  feeling  and  depreciation  of  real  property.  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
add,  that  the  debasement  of  which  I speak  has,  in  my  oan  experience,  made 
alarming  progress,  and  chiefly  from  the  immoderate  appetite  which  prevails  tor 
spirituous  lifjuors,  and  tiie  excessive,  and  in  my  mind  destractive  facility  with  which 
licences  for  retailing  spirits  can  be  obtained  in  Scotland  by  persons  who  have  no 
other  recommendation  than  tiiat  which  ought  rather  to  exclude  them,  viz.  their 
poverty  and  unfitness  for  other  employment.  If  habits  of  providence  are  so  pecu- 
Itarlv  necessary  amidst  the  fluctuations  incident  to  commercial  and  manufacturin| 
pursuits,  the  Committee  will  judge  how  far  such  habits  are  discouraged;  and  what 
a large  deduction  must  come  from  the  wages  of  labour,  when  I state,  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  population,  the  number  of  licensed  houses  will  show  that  every 
tweotieth  family  in  Renfrewshire  keeps  a public  house,  and  l»y  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  almost  every  working  roan  is  subjected  to  constant  temutallon,  by 
having  some  relation,  some  intimate  acquaintance,  or  some  next-door  neighijour, 
who  keeps  a tippling  house. 

1805.  Admitting,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  in  consequence  of  some 
future  decision,  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  laid  down  in  llte  case  of  Pollock  against 
Darling,  were  solemnly  nflimied,  that  would  lead  to  a state  of  things  in  which  the 
reduni'.int  poor  having  a legal  claim  upon  parochial  assessments,  in  the  county  of 
Renfrew  for  example,  the  indisposition  which  you  have  staled  to  exist  to  tax  the 
county  for  the  purposes  of  emigration  would  then  be  reduced  to  a consideration  of 
coinjiarative  pecuniary  interest,  involved  between  paying  this  legal  rate,  which 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  contributing  towards  the  expense  of  emigration ; you 
have  already  remarked  that  in  England  you  understand  that  it  may  be  a good 
bargain  to  the  parish  to  pay  60  /.  for  the  getting  rid  of  a labourer’s  family,  which 
appears  to  cost  the  parish  25/.  a year;  admitting  that  the  principle  of  the  Judg- 
ment alluded  to  was  affirmed,  do  you  think  the  same  permanent  objection  would 
exist  ill  the  countv  of  Renfrew  to  the  proposition  of  charging  emigration  on  the 
county  rate,  wliich  under  existing  circumstances  you  think  would  practically 
occur  ? — If  it  were  solemnly  determined  to  be  the  law  of  Scotland,  that  an  able- 
bodied  man  who  could  not  find  employment  were  entitled  as  a legal  claim  to  de- 
inaiul  support  from  the  parish,  we  should  tlieii  be  precisely,  or  very  nearly,  on  the 
same  footing  as  England ; of  course  what  now  appears  to  be  surrounded  with 
objections  of  the  most  formidable  description,  would  then  come  to  a mere  con- 
sideration of  comparative  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  commuting  one  burden  for 
another. 

1 806.  If  in  1819,  the  Court  of  Session,  instead  of  getting  rid  of  the  question  of 
the  merits  in  the  Abbey  parish  ease,  and  disposing  of  h on  the  point  of  the  slipriirs 
jurisdiction,  had  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  shcrifti  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  a fiual  judg»nent,  so  altirming  the  claim  of  able-bodied  men  in  Scotland  on  the 
poor-rate  r — It  appears  to  me  that  the  effect  of  such  ati  aflirmation  would  be  this, 
we  slioulil  just  have  tlie  sameextent  of  claims,  with  all  their  injurious  consequences, 
tliiil  exist  in  England,  «ith  tills  difference,  so  far  as  I understand  any  thing  of  the 
practice  in  England,  that  in  Scotland  the  assessment  will  be  imposed  by  the  persons, 
orcldeflyby  tlie  persons  on  whom  the  bunlcn  of  payment  principally  falls,  which 
1 believe  is  not  the  case  iii  England.  But  as  an  off-set  tor  that  advantage,  vve  should 
be  more  cxposcil  to  such  claims,  because  the  conditions  on  wliicli  u legal  setllemeut 
in  Scotland  is  acquired  are  simple  and  easy,  compared  with  those  wliich  I under- 
stand to  be  esluhlislied  in  I’.iigluud. 

1 807.  Did  not  the  decision  of  the  slitrilf  of  Renfrew  confirm  the  claim  of  825 
able-bodied  men  ? — In  effect  it  did  so.  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  tlie  judg- 
ment rcfciTed  to  was  not  given  by  me,  us  is  usually  the  ca.se  in  the  first  iostaticc; 
it  was  given  by  a gentleman  of  much  higher  attiiimnents,  Mr.  Dnulop,  the  priucipid 
slieiiff,  whose  usual  province  it  is  to  review  my  judgments  wlicn  parties  arc  dis- 
satisfied. I wa.'J  at  that  period  mucli  engaged  in  the  management  of  voluntary 
conti'ibutious  for  indigeul  work-people,  and  too  much  in  contact  both  with  them 
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and  the  mannaei's  poo*"  desirable  for  me  to  judge  in  the  question, 

nd  I requested  tlie  sheriff  to  do  so. 

1808.  You  have  stated,  that  three  years  continued  residence  is  necessary  to  set- 
tlement; arc  not  the  words  of  the  Scotch  law,  that  “ haunting  and  resorting”  for 
the  space  of  three  years  should  give  a settlement? — I liave  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  general  law  of  settlement  as  so  clear,  that  I did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  prernse  minutely  the  whole  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  preparatory  to  my 
examiiuition ; but  1 apprehend  that  the  expressions  referred  to  are  applied  to 
vagrants,  and  to  questions  of  relief  between  one  parish  and  another,  and  do  not  re- 
gulate the  general  law  of  settlement. 

^ iBoq.  Are  you  aware  of  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Uescobie,  decided  in  1801, 
where  a common  vagrant  was  held  to  have  acquired  a settlement  in  a parish  where 
she  bad  most  haunted  for  ibe  last  three  years,  to  the  effect  of  making  that  parish 
liable  to  the  maintenance  of  her  bastard  child  ? — I would  observe,  that  allhoogh  we 
have  practically  no  law  of  removal  in  Scotland,  we  have  an  equivalent  for  it  in  daily 
practice.  Wherever  a person  is  found  destitute  in  a parish,  where  such  person  has 
no  leoal  settlement,  the  managers  for  llie  poor  do  not  hesitate  to  administer  relief 
to  prevent  starvation,  but  then  they  immediately  notify  this  circumstance  to  the 
parish  where  the  setlicmenl  exists,  and  have  a right  by  law,  as  creditors,  to  compel 
that  parish  to  repay  their  advances,  and  all  future  advances,  or  else  to  remove  the 
chargeable  person.  1 have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  to  the  Committee, 
how  the  settlement  of  parents  governs  that  of  their  children,  or  of  husbands  that  of 
their  wives,  or  how  the  place  of  birth  gives  a settlement  where  no  other  ground  of 
seulement  is  known.  In  the  ca.se  of  Uescobie,  the  vagrant  mother’s  settlement 
(I  believe)  under  a special  enactment  was  found  to  fix  upon  one  of  a number  of 
conflicting  parishes  the  burden  of  supporting  the  destitute  child.  I believe  the  case 
dues  not  affect  the  general  rule. 

i8jo.  In  a former  part  of  your  evidence  you  have  stated,  that  great  benefit 
would  result  from  extending  the  period  to  seven  years  upon  which  a settlement 
might  be  obtained ; will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  how  that  benefit  would 
arise,  if  there  was  not  at  the  same  lime  a compulsory  power  of  removal  of  those 
Irish,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  when  there  is  no  parish  in  Ireland  to 
which  you  can  remove  them? — In  making  any  such  proposition  regarding  settle- 
ment, 1 would  accompany  that  proposition  by  another,  for  authority  to  remove 
in  tlie  most  summary  manner  persons  who  were  become  chargeable  upon  the 
parish ; and  also,  if  practicable,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  every  person  from 
Ireland,  England,  or  any  foreign  country,  coming  in  the  character  of  a beggar  or 
a vagrant. 

I.  In  the  late  period  of  distress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gla.sgow,  may  there 
not  have  been  several  hundred  families  resident  in  that  part  of  the  country,  now 
receiving  relief,  whom  it  might  be  very  desirable  to  remove,  and  who  liave  not 
resided  seven  years  ?-— Yes. 

1812.  How  could  you  make  that  power  of  removal  practically  ap|>licable  to 
those  persons  ? — I am  not  aware,  from  the  state  of  the  question,  where  the  tlifficulty 
lies.  1 do  not  perceive  wjjy  the  managers  of  the  poor  may  not  give  directions  to 
have  such  [tarlicular  families  sent  home  by  the  steam  boat,  and  to  send  a per.«ou 
"ith  them ; but  wherever  an  Irish  person  has  acquired  a settlement,  of  course  he 
must  bo  regarded  as  settled  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible with  justice  to  make  a retrospect. 

1813.  If  you  had  in  a populous  district  such  as  yours,  four  or  five  hundred  fami- 
lies that  it  might  be  desirable  to  remove,  do  you  conceive  in  point  of  fact  you  could 
carry  such  a law  into  strict  effect,  by  removing  these  four  or  five  hundred  lauiilies 
by  the  force  of  law  ? — No  ; but  in  tlie  course  of  the  year  ending  this  mouth  we  have 
removed  1517  Irish  persons  from  Paisley  to  Ireland,  paying  their  passage  home  by 

steam  boat. 


34  Marcli, 
1827. 


• 814.  Were  they  removed  in  a voluntary  manner,  or  by  the  compulsion  of  law  ? 
— By  a sort  of  moral  compulsion.  Some  perhaps  had  acquired  a settlement,  and 
certainly  many  of  them  had  not,  but  they  found  they  could  get  no  work,  anil  wc 
lieve  iliom  the  means  of  returning.  This  I believe  was  done  in  Glasgow  to  a still 
greater  extent. 

*815.  W'hai  had  been  the  period  of  the  residence  of  those  persons? — I presume 
the  great  majority  of  them  had  not  acquired  a settlement ; but  I have  no  means  of 
answering  the  question  more  iwriicularly. 

1816.  Had  you  any  security  against  their  return  r — No,  none  at  all,  except  that 
550.  B b 3 security 
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A.  Campbell, 
24  March, 

1857. 


security  wbicli  must  have  arisen  from  their  own  fear  of  being  immediately  sent  back 
if  they  should  return  in  a perioci  of  sicdrcity  of  employment. 

1817.  If  those  persons  came  buck,  would  they  not  at  any  time  revive  their  claim 
of  settlement?— I sliouhl  suppose  ihat  a short  absence  in  Ireland  would  not  do  that 
away. 

181 S.  Do  yon  concur  with  the  evidence  given  by  llic  preceding  witnesses  from 
Scotland,  as  to  the  fact,  that  a weaver  utterly  out  of  employment  cannot  be  sustained 
with  his  family  for  less  than  twenty  pounds? — I should  suppose  it  would  require 
twenty  pounds  to  maintain  such  a family. 

1S19.  Supposing  distress  to  continue  in  Renfrew  at  the  same  rate  as  la-st  year, 
and  that  no  charity  is  extended  to  that  county  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  do 
you  nut  consider  in  point  of  fact  that  the  same  expense  is  unavoidably  occasioned 
within  that  county  as  would  he  occasioned  under  a system  of  Foor  laws,  provided 
that  under  such  Poor  laws  persons  were  only  relieved  to  the  extent  of  Iccepiug 
them  alive,  and  supposing  that  the  charitable  feelings  of  the  county  of  Renfrew 
would  induce  voluntary  .subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  keeping  that  population  alive; 
in  putting  this  question  to  you,  you  will  iiuve  the  goodness  to  understand  that  it  is 
not  tneant  to  imply  that  the  same  persons  would  incur  the  same  expense,  but 
whether  identically  the  same  exj)ensc  would  not  be  under  these  terms  imposed 
upon  tlie  cuunty  of  Renfrew  r — The  expense  of  last  year  was  really  so  great  that 
I do  not  see  how  it  is  morally  possible  to  levy  in  any  kind  of  way  by  compulsory 
means  2*2,000/.  upon  so  .small  a county  as  Renfrew;  it  would  be  con»iuereil  a 
burthen  quite  intolerable ; and  I do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  if  the  humane  supply 
we  received  from  the  South  had  been  withheld,  the  contributions  from  the  county  of 
Renfrew  itself  could  not  have  nmintuined  those  people,  and  ibaithe  consequences 
must  have  been  starvation  and  disease,  and  probably  disturbance.  But  1 may  add, 
that  the  supposition  of  such  distress  being  renewetl  is  one  which  will  not  he  regarded 
as  probable;  there  are  at  present  but  a small  portion  of  able-bodied  artisans 
out  of  employment;  the  bulk  of  persons  who  remain  burdens  on  the  voluntary 
contribution  fund  managed  by  the  County  Committee,  was  last  week  about  900 
families,  of  whom  by  far  the  greatest  portion  consists  of  persons  unfit  for  emigration. 

1 do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  the  persons  petitioning  to  go  to  Canada  is  among 
the  number. 

1820.  According  to  the  law  of  Scotland  at  pre-sent,  is  settlement  gained  by  ap- 
prenticeship : — No. 

1821.  In  reference  to  your  evidence  on  the  present  state  of  tlistress  in  Renfrew- 
shire, are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  permanent  distress  in  consequence 
of  the  present  extent  of  its  population,  if  the  inconvenient  influx  of  tlie  Irish  could 
be  guarded  against? — I certainly  think  that  if  natives  of  Scotland  alone  were  con- 
cernc<i,  there  would  be  no  surplus  population. 

1822.  A person  engaged  in  a manufacturing  district  as  an  apprentice,  after 
residence  with  that  manufacturer  for  seven  years,  docs  not  gain  a settlement  r — 
If  such  person  be  a minor,  and  resident  in  family  with  his  father,  I liiink  be  would 
not  gain  a scUlement;  but  if  he  had  been  wlmt  in  Scotland  we  call  “ fovisfa- 
milialed,"  and  earning  his  own  livelihood,  there  is  nolhiiig  in  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  an  apprentice  which  should  preveiu  his  gaining  a scUlement  by  industrial 
residence  for  three  years. 

1823.  During  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship,  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  person  to 
remove  an  apprentice  out  of  the  parish  ? — Certainly  not. 

1824.  Dues  it  not  then  follow,  that  manufacturtrs  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
have  the  power  of  indefinitely  extending  tlie  population  by  means  of  taking  appren- 
tice.s  ? — Unquestionably,  if  those  apprentices  come  from  another  district.  Work- 
people who  are  ill  paitl  or  unemployed  in  one  place,  will  no  to  another  where  they 
expect  to  be  better  ofl‘;  ami  mauufacturei-s  who  require  addilionul  work-people  will 
always  cominiind  them  by  raising  the  wages. 

1825.  Is  it  not  the  interest  of  the  inantifaciurer,  in  times  when  trade  is  going  on 
well,  to  increase  beyond  his  number  of  apprentices,  without  any  view  to  the 
subsequent  burthen  there  may  be  on  the  parish  ? — With  reference  to  master  uiaiiu- 
fucturers  of  muslin  or  of  silk  goods,  there  is  no  such  practice  known  in  Scotland 
as  taking  iippreniices  us  between  employer  and  weaver.  In  the  silk  and  imislio 
trade,  each  web  Is  the  subject  of  a special  contract  with  the  weaver,  who  may  have 
as  many  oppreiilices  as  he  finds  convenient  I onglil  to  explain,  that  by  the  term 
apprentice,  in  Scotland,  is  usually,  and  I believe  always  meant,  a beginner  in 
some  trad'*,  under  a written  contract,  which  wc  call  an  “ liidenture-’’  a term 

applied 
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•mpried  in  Scotland  to  no  other  instrument.  And  perhaps  I may  with  propriety  ^■(amplrll. 

farther  mention,  that  complaints,  in  the  course  of  my  twenty-four  years  experience  , 

of  Renfrewshire,  have  been  made  more  than  once  in  times  of  disireas  ariainij  from  ^ March 
low  wa<»ea,  that  but  for  the  expense  of  the  indenture  stamp  duty,  tiie'  practice  of  i8«7. 
bUidiu'^'leanicTs  at  the  weaving  trade  for  four  or  five  years  would  become  general, 
and  M’ould  serve  as  a means  of  lessening  the  number  of  persons  entering  into  llie 
trade*  the  fact  being,  that  many  young  men  verbally  agree  to  serve  for  a term  of 
years,  and  after  a year  or  two  break  their  engagement  (which  is  not  legally 
bindin")  and  set  up  for  themselves.  I thought  the  proposal  deserving  of  con- 
sideration. aa  a very  sensible  remedy. 

1826.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  supposing  the  redundant  manufucturing 
population  to  be  drawn  off  by  emigration,  would  not  the  power  on  the  part  of 
masters  to  take  apprentices,  make  the  parish  liable  to  the  recurrence  of  an  evil 
which  they  on  their  part  have  no  power  of  preventing? — The  circumstances  of 
the  question  are  very  applicable  to  England,  where  1 believe  apprenticeships  are 
supposed  to  create  a settlement;  but  such  is  not  the  condition  of  Scotland;  and 
in  the  trade  of  a weaver  of  silks  or  muslins,  it  is  a matter  of  no  importance  what- 
ever under  what  denomination  those  employed  by  him  may  pass,  for  journeymen 
or  work-people  engaged  on  any  terms  from  a distance  will  just  have  the  .same  rights 
and  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  indented  apprentices.  It  is  very  clear 
that  whenever  a period  of  good  trade  and  high  wages  occurs,  there  is  an  immediate 
influx  of  workers,  some  of  them  young  men  betaking  themselves  to  that  trade  as 
a permanent  means  of  subsistence;  and  when  a reverae  comes,  some  portion  of 
that  influx  may  be  thrown  upon  the  parish  us  persons  who  have  acquired  a legal 
selUement  therein;  hut  as  already  mentioned,  if  they  are  able-bodied  persons,  their 
claims  would  be  resisted  as  matter  of  right,  ami  their  relief  must  depend  on  volun- 
tary contribution. 

1827.  Do  you  consider  that,  supposing  Emigration  to  be  an  adequate  relief  at 
the  present  moment,  any  security  can  be  devised  against  the  recurrence  of  an  evil 
produced  in  the  manner  above  suggested ; .••upposing  Emigration  to  be  an 
adequate  means  of  relief  by  raising  wages,  and  supposing  a market  to  exist  for 
goods  at  a corresponding  advance? — I think  there  might  be  some  securities  for  the 
continuance  of  this  state  of  things,  but  whether  efficient  securities  1 dare  not  venture 
to  say. 

1828.  Would  you  not  consider  the  circumstance  of  extending  the  period  from 
three  years  to  seven,  as  tending  materially  to  remove  this  objection? — I certainly 
should,  joined  with  a power  of  summary  removal;  and  perhaps Joinetl  also  with 
some  regulations  which  Jiiight  he  adopted  without  a violation  of  the  principle  of 
free  intercourse  of  the  natives  of  the  diftercni  pans  of  the  U^nited  Kingdom,  such 
as  one  wliicli  has  been  talked  of,  requiring  of  the  masters  of  steam  boats  and 
other  vessels  navigating  between  tiie  few  ports  that  are  on  the  contiguous  coasts 
of  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  take  some  parish  certificate  or  j)a.ssport  from  person.s 
applying  for  passage  to  Scotland,  bearing  iliat  tlicy  arc  not  beggars  or  vagrants, 
but  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  earn  their  own  subsistence.  Any  plan  , 
however,  to  stop  the  influx  of  jmf  Irish  people  must  be  attended  with  a great  many 
difliculiies ; and  in  the  case  I have  supposed,  would  probably  l)e  attended  with 
a great  many  forged  passes  and  certificates;  a remedy  applied  in  Ireland  would  be 
more  effectual  than  any  applied  here. 

1829.  Supposing  that  after  the  241b  of  May,  a very  considerable  mnnher  of 
persons  were  in  a state  of  starvation,  do  you  not  conceive  that  the  county  would 
be  ready  to  contribute  more  for  the  piuposes  of  emigration  than  merely  for  their 
temporary  support? — It  would  depend  very  much,  I think,  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  pressure,  whotlier  the  county  would  be  disposed  to  contribute  or  not;  because 
in  no  ordinary  circumstances  do  I think  that  the  county  of  Renfrew  would  choose 
to  establish  such  a precedent  us  might  eventually  bear  against  them  at  some  future 
time.  I feel  perfectly  sure  they  would  not  do  it  at  present,  the  distress  heimr  -so 
considerably  abated. 

1830.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  after  the  2-^th  of  .May  there  will  be  a very  great 
mass  of  population  in  such  a slate,  that  emergency  will  exist  to  a great  degree  for 
some  more  eftectual  relief  than  merely  temporary  support? — I have  no  doubt 
f'ome  dhstressing  cases  will  occur,  but  I have  gt*eat  hopes  that  they  will  not  be  to 
a very  great,  aud  certainly  not  to  any  alarming  extent;  am!  I am  afraid,  without 
meaning  any  disparagement  to  the  inhabitants  of  Renfrewshire,  that  nothing  short 
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of  somelhing  alarming,  from  great  numbers  being  out  of  work,  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  anv  renewed  general  contribution. 

1831.  Vou  arc  really  of  opinion  ibat  tliere  is  not  any  great  probability  of  a state 
of  distress, 'such  as  you  can  call  alarming,  taking  place  at  that  period: — No, 

I think  not. 

1832.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  as  you  are  of  opinion  this  distress  is  lesseuimr, 
you  must  admit  that  the  removal  of  a comparatively  small  number  of  families 
would  mitigate  die  distress? — I think  that  the  removal  of  a very  small  number 
just  now  will  produce  a greater  effect  than  the  removal  of  a much  greater  number 
three  months  ago. 

1833-  Then  in  bettering  the  wages  of  those  that  remain,  removal  will  be  belter 
just  now  than  three  months  before  or  after? — ^Three  months  ago  there  w'cre  muU 
litudes  of  able-bodied  weavers  unemployed,  now  there  are  few  of  that  class  witliout 
some  euiployment;  but  the  wages  of  all,  except  the  silk  weavers,  are  low,  and  their 
means  are  too  much  exhausted,  by  previous  distress,  to  enable  them  to  encounter 
any  fardier  stagnation  of  iradn  that  might  occur.  This  being  their  condition, 

I think  that  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done  by  Emigration,  for  improving  that  conditon,  it 
would  be  of  importance  to  them  that  it  should  be  done  at  the  present  rather  thau 
at  a future  time  j for  they  have  been  all  counting  upon  the  probability  of  getting 
themselves  sent  out  to  Canada  at  this  time;  and  I believe  in  many  instances  they 
have  abstained  from  securing  houses  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  many  of  them  live  in 
the  houses  of  landlords  who  are  not  at  all  averse  to  get  quit  of  tenauts  who  pay 
them  nothing. 

1834.  Therefore  you  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  prior  to  the  241I1  of  May  will 
be  the  most  advantageous  period  for  commencing  any  experiment  of  this  sort? — 
I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  prior  to  the  term  of  removal,  whicli  is  the  t5ih  of  May 
old  style,  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  carry  into  effect  any  project  of  emigra- 
tion which  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

1835.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  the  relief  which  you  now  give  to 
the  |)oor  in  your  neighbourhood  has  not  very  much  diminished  during  the  last 
week? — -Our  total  expenditure,  since  the  22d  day  of  February,  has  been  470/.; 
and  the  number  of  families  now  on  the  county  committee  list  is  93d,  whereas 
the  average  for  the  previous  period  was  2,030  families,  and  tlie  highest  nimiher 
at  any  lime  since  the  distresses  began  in  Spring  1826  was  3,725  families.  The 
proportion  of  Irish  fuinilies  has  been  about  one-tburlli ; but  if  those  who  applied 
for  a free  passage  back  to  Ireland  be  included,  the  proportion  will  exceed  one  half 
of  the  whole  number  upon  the  county  fund.  I am  informed  by  a genileman  in 
Glasgow,  conversant  in  sudi  matters,  that  the  proportion  of  Irish  applicants  in  tliat 
city  waj5  considerably  greater ; but  the  distress  in  Gkgow  was  by  no  means  so 
severely  felt  as  in  Paisley,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  opera- 
tive nianufacturci3,  and  where  the  number  of  capitalists  and  the  wealtli  is  inferior  in 
a very  great  degree. 

1830.  If  an  Irishman  had  resided  three  years  continuously  in  Glasgow  and 
obtained  a settlement,  and  then  went  to  Irelanil  for  five  years  and  came  back 
again,  would  his  settlement  at  once  reviver — That  is  a doubtful  point,  as  1 con- 
ceive. 

1837.  Supposing  a Scotchman  absents  Limself  from  Scotland  at  any  time,  his 
settlement  is  in  the  last  place  where  he  has  continuously  resided  for  three  years,  is 
it  not? — ft  is. 

1838.  Would  not  that  apply  to  any  other  {>ersou  who  gained  a settlement  in  the 
same  manner  us  a Scotchman  did? — Certainly. 

1831).  Therefore  an  Irishman  having  gained  u settlement,  und  absenting  hini- 
selt  for  a linif,  cun  again  regain  a settlement? — If  an  Irisbinan  resides  fully  three 
years  in  a parisli  in  Scotland,  and  then  goes  away  to  Ireland,  ami  remains  absent 
for  a year  or  two,  and  then  he  comes  back  again  and  takes  up  his  resilience  in 
anoUter  part  of  Scotland  for  a period  less  of  three  years,  he  will  have  acquired 
no  right  Jrom  Ids  last  residence.  Bui  as  a matter  of  opinion,  I should  say  that  he 
had  a right,  in  case  of  jroverty,  and  in  case  of  having  gained  no  intermediate 
seiileuif'nt  elsewliere,  to  recur  upon  the  place  of  settlement  which  he  had  gained  in 
Scotland. 

1 840.  Can  the  parish  remove  those  persons  who  will  be  turned  out  of  their 
housM  in  the  mouth  of  May,  if  iliey  are  lUstituie  of  a place  to  go  to  ? — They 
certainly  cannot. 

1841.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  case  of  Pollock  v,  Darliug  decides  more  than  this: 

tlJBt 
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that  if  the  Ki''^  session  and  heritors,  a body  legally  entitled  to  iniike  a poof’s  rate, 
do  make  a rate  for  die  support  of  able-bodied  persons,  tlicir  authority  will  lie  sup- 
ported bv  the  supreme  court  against  persons  refusing  to  payf — I have  already 
stated  as  welt  as  1 could,  that  so  far  as  I Imve  heard,  the  decision  referred  to  has  not 
been  re>nirdefl  as  a precedent  of  much  authority  ; it  is  a single  decision,  and  does 
not  set  the  question  at  rest. 

1842.  Supposing  it  a precedent  entitled  to  full  authority,  doe.s  it  decide  more 
than  that  if  a voluntary  rate  is  made  by  the  Kirk  session  and  lieriiors,  that  rate 
will  be  supported  by  the  supreme  court?— Certainly  there  is  no  decision  on  any 
further  point,  but  there  is  a further  principle  assumed,  because  if  a man  has  no 
ri‘dit  to  make  an  assessment,  he  lias  no  right  to  make  auotlicr  pay  it. 

1843.  Do  you  conceive  there  is  any  legal  authority  for  the  claim  made  as  of 
right  by  able-bodied  persons? — I re^rd  llie  claim  of  an  able-bodied  person  as  an 
undecided  case.  I believe  it  is  different  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  a single 
decUion  of  the  supreme  Scottish  court  is  not  as  a mutter  of  course  held  to  settle 
the  law  in  a manner  that  may  not  be  altered  by  another  decision,  given  perhaps  in 
a case  more  favourably  circumstanced  for  trying  an  abstract  point  of  law. 

1S44.  The  case  of  the  Abbey  parish  does  not  decide  more  Ilian  that  the  sheriff 
has  no  power  to  review  the  decisions  of  the  Kirk  session  and  heritors  as  to  relief?  — 
It  certainly  decides  no  more. 

1845.  Therefore  the  sheriff’s  decision  has  no  more  weight  than  as  his  individual 
opinion? — It  has  no  more. 

j846.  As  Scotchmen  get  no  settlement  in  Ireland,  would  it  not  be  equitable  to 
withhold  it  from  Irish  settlers  in  Scotland,  to  prevent  the  Scotch  settlement  giving 
undue  eucouragement  to  the  influx  of  Irishmen  into  bcoiluncl  ? — Certainly,  that 
would  be  equitable. 

1847.  You  said  that  you  moved  a large  number  of  people  from  Paisley  to 
Ireland;  do  you  believe  that  if  those  persons  had  been  in  a country  parish  wlicre 
there  was  no  police  ami  no  power,  those  persons  could  Imve  been  induced  to  leave 
Uiat  parish  if  it  liad  not  been  their  own  wish  and  choice? — They  could  only  be 
removed  by  their  own  wish  and  choice,  but  this  was  exactly  what  was  done  in 
Paisley.  The  Irish  ieel  that  their  residence  and  their  claims  arc  regarded  with 
gieat  jealousy,  and  tliey  are  probably  cither  ignorant  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Higgins  in  the  year  1S24,  or  doubtful  if  it  would  be  of  avail  to  them  ; and  such  was 
the  want  of  employment,  that  a free  passage  to  Irchmd,  where  they  might  be  better, 
Was  their  own  choice.  I apprehend  that  any  parish  who  eftose  to  sav,  You  may 
go  bock  to  your  own  country  or  stay  here  without  relief,  might  find  the  same  cflccts 
to  follow. 

1848.  In  the  event  of  a cotton  mill  failing,  and  onv  large  number  of  persons 
being  suddenly  thrown  out  of  cm[>loYmciit,  thev  could  not  be  removed  by  a person 
paying  the  rate? — If  they  have  been  resident  for  ihrec  years,  there  is  no  power  to 
remove  them. 


1849.  Althougli  ibis  question  may,  in  substance,  have  been  [lut  to  you  before, 
the  Committee  are  anxious  to  put  it  again  in  a more  .specific  niatmer;  supposing 
that  llie  present  redundant  paupers  of  Renfrew  could  be  removed  from  iluit  county 
in  consequence  of  every  oilier  county  adjoining  being  utterly  iniablc  to  give  them 
employment,  and  supposing  that  all  assistance  from  charity  was  limited  10  the 
county  of  Renfrew  itself,  would  there,  in  your  opinion,  be-  any  diflerence  in  the 
situation  of  the  couniy  of  Renfrew  lunv,  and  the  situation  of  the  county  of  Renfrew 
under  the  system  of  Poor  laws,  provided  that  charity  on  the  one  hand  induces  tiie 
iniiaiiitants  of  the  county  not  to  allow  any  to  perish  fur  want  of  food  cniiivly, 
tnamtuining  them  at  the  lowest  possible  quuiitiiy  ul  food  that  can  keep  Iniman 
existence  alive,  and  o.t  the  other,  supposing  that  under  a com(Juls(iry  poor-rate 
subsistence  was  limited  by  precisely  the  same  tcinis,  nniuely,  just  enough  to  keep 
person  alive;  do  you  consider,  under  the  terms  of  this  p.opusition,  ihut  there 
"ould  be  any  ditlereiice  in  the  situation  of  tlie  county  of  Renfrew  under  those  cir- 


cumstances, though  in  the  one  instance  the  expense  would  full  upon  the  cliai  liable, 
■’mil  in  the  other  would  fall  upon  the  proprietors  landed  und  personal  property? — 
Imso  extreme  a case  as  that  supposed,  where  the  consequences  must  he  starvation 
and  disease,  and  probably  disturbance,  the  danger  comes  home  to  every  man’s 
door,  and  cxlraneou.s  aid  being  excluded,  self-preserviition  would  doubtless  super- 
sede all  otlicr  considerations,  anil  incluce  the  inhabiliuits  at  large  to  conirilmlc  to 
erert  or  uHuvinte  such  eviU;  and  the  only  diflerence  which  I conceive  between 
tbe  two  cases  of  voluntary  charity,  and  compulsory,  will  be  in  favour  of  the  latter 
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mode,  because  it  would  0|jcrate  more  equally,  whereas  ihe  oilier  would  i'all  too, 
exclusively  on  tiie  Iiumaiie.  But  I iiave  alrcaily  stated  lliat  a dift'erence  ot  opinion 
exists  I'cspectin}'  Emii’mlioii,  and  that  many  will  be  disposed  to  object  to  that 
remedy,  not  only  because  they  may  doubt  the  permanency  of  its  effects,  but  be- 
cause thev  regard  the  evil  os 'a  imiional  one,  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
over-peopled  state  of  Ireland;  and  what  passed  ut  certain  county  meetings  several 
months  ago,  gave  sufficiently  strong  indications  that  many  landholders  will  con- 
sider it  hind  to  pay  a local  lux  to  remdy  such  an  evil,  and  especially  as  it  involves 
a dangerous  precedent.  I have,  however,  had  no  recent  opportunity  of  ascer- 
talnint^  tiic  sentiments  of  the  landholders  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  not  even  of 
those  who  are  meinbera  of  this  Coininittec,  preparatory  to  my  examination;  and  in 
what  relates  to  opinion  merely  upon  the  political  part  of  a subject  so  important 
(uj)on  which,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  I found  myself  unable  to  derive  thivt 
benefit  whicli  would  have  been  desirable  from  the  views  of  others,  subsequent  to 
receiving  the  unexpected  oriler  to  attend  this  Committee)  I would  express  my  wish 
that  the  Committee  would  rather  look  to  llie  facts  which  I have  stated,  than  to  any 
immature  or  speculative  opinions  which,  with  much  diffidence,  I may  have  given  in. 
answer  to  the  questions  put  to  me  by  the  Committee. 


Mdi'lis,  27“  die  Martii,  1827* 

[Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Barf,  a Mandcr  of  the  Committee,  made  (be  foUoving 
Slatanent ;] 

ENT  delivered  in  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  on  the 
Population  of  Ireland. 

Hatrv^Par/ieU.  THE  iicw'  Abridgement  of  “ Philosophical  Transactions”  contains  a paper, 

V-  / written  by  Captain  South,  who  made  an  enuuiei-aiion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  in 

27  March,  thc  year  I tig*;.  By  this  it  appears,  that  the  population  of  Ireland  amounted  in  that 

1817.  year  to  1,034,102*.  Captain  .South  had  the  means  of  acquiring  correct  infor- 

mation on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  being  at  that  time  u Commissioner 
Vol.4.  p.48g.  of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland,  and  of  his  having  to  curry  into  execution  an  Act  for 
collecting  a Poll  Tax. 

In  1792,  Dr.  Beaufort  computed  tiie  population  of  Ireland  to  amount  to 
4,088,226.  This  calculation  was  made  upon  the  nunihor  of  houses  contained  in  the 
returns  of  thc  Ueurlli  Money  collectors.  He  allowed  six  persons  to  a house. 

According  to  the  census  made  in  the  year  1821,  the  number  of  people  in 
Irelantl  at  that  time,  was  6,801,827.  several  instunces  in  which  actual  enu- 
merations have  since  been  made,  it  has  appeared  that  the  numbers  contained  in 
thc  census  were  less  than  they  ought  to  have  been.  If  Dr.  Beaufort’s  cnlculution 
had  been  made  at  the  rate  of  five  persons  to  a house,  the  number  of  people  in 
Ireland  in  1792  woulil  have  been  3,406,865  ; and  therefore,  us  there  appear  to  he 
good  reasons  for  suppa'^ing  that  Dr.  Beaufort's  estimate  was  too  high,  and  the 
census  of  1821  loo  low,  it  may  not  be  far  from  correct  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  in  the  thirty  yeur.s  preceding  1821,  the  population  of  Ireland  was  doubletl. 

Till;  pppulation  of  Ireland  in  1821  being  known,  and  also  thc  rate  at  which 
it  had  increased  up  to  that  lime,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide,  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, whiit  the  amount  of  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  increase  of  po[>u!ation,  is  the  excess  of  the  births  above  thc  deaths:  and  the 
rate  of  increase,  or  the  period  of  floublliig,  depends  upon  the  proportion  which 
the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths  bear  to  the  whole  pupul;ition.  The 
e.xcfes  of  births  is  occasioned  by  and  in  proportion  to  three  chusc.s;  1st,  ‘I'he 
proli6cnc.<»s  of  the  marriagts;  ad,  Tlic  proportion  of  the  bom  whicli  lives  to 
marry  j 3d.  TJie  earlincss  of  these  maiTiages,  compared  with  the  cxpi'ctalioa 
of  life. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  some  checks  have  arisen  to  the  progress  ot 
population  in  Ireland  since  1S21,  that  did  not  exist  there  before,  it  is  roasmi^^i^ 
to  conclude  that  the  increase  cf  popidiitlou  has  heen  going  on  at  lea.st  ut  the  rate 
ill  which  it  hud  gone  on  before  1821,  tlml  ut  ilm  rate  of  doulding  in  thirty 
years. 

•Supp.  Encyc.  Bii.  According  to  tliu  Tables  ot  Population,  it  appeal's  that  when  the  rate  ot 
tinnica,  vd.  6.  increase  i.s  that  of  dmibling  in  thirty  years,  ilie  per-centuge  increase  for  ten  ycnr»- 

P' 333-  will  be  25  and  5-tonths,  or  per  million*;  this  will  make  the  increased 

pouulalion 
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DODulation  in  leii  years,  from  1821  to  1831,  2,100,000,  without  adding  the  increase  Sir 
cm  each  year's  increase.  So  that  the  total  population  w ill,  probably  at  least,  amount  Famtf. 

in  four  years  more,  that  is  in  183 »,  to  above  nine  millions.  ' * 

The  great  increase  of  population  in  Ireland  has  so  much  outrun  the  iocrease  March, 

in  ilie  funds  for  employing  it,  as  to  occasion  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
the  most  squalid  ami  abject  poverty,  and  to  justify  an  opinion,  that  a check  to  the 
further  progress  of  population  has  begun  to  have  operation  by  emigrations  to 
Great  Britain,  and  by  increased  mortality,  arising  from  the  inability  of  the  people 
to  obtain  such  supplies  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  food  as  are  necessary  to  support 
their  existence. 

■ Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  positive  proof  by  evidence,  of  any  01 
the  foregoing  conclusions,  a great  deal  of  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
bv  calling  intelligent  witnesses  before  the  Committee,  to  state  principles  and 
facts  connected  wiili  the  causes  of  the  prodigious  increase  of  population  in 
Ireland — the  checks  that  may  have  arisen  to  it,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people,  as  to  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  disease  and 
mortality. 

If  it  should  appear  that  certain  statements,  which  have  lately  been  published,  are 
true,  namely,  of  numbers  of  people  dying  daily  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
subsistence,  the  excess  of  population  must  be  so  great,  as  to  make  it  hopeless  to 
establish  security  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  or  to  prevent  England  and  Scotland 
from  being  overrim  by  Irish  labourers  by  any  ordinary  means. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a case  will  be  established,  to  show  the  necessity  of  the 
interference  of  the  Legislature;  The  grounds  will  be  laid  to  justify  and  call  for  the 
carrying  on  of  Emigration  from  Ireland,  on  a large  scale,  at  the  public  expense; 
and  also  for  such  measures  as  will  make  sure  of  preventing  the  vacancies  occasioned 
by  it,  from  being  filled  up. 

[A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  being  again  called  in,  delivered  in  the  following  Paper 
and  the  same  was  read:] 

SPECIFICATION  of  Rations  of  Pkovisions,  and  other  matters,  to  be  j.C.  Buchanan. 
furnished  Emigrants;  with  the  Prices  at  which  they  will  be  charged,  and  on 
repayment  again  credited,  giving  option  to  Emigrants  to  give  the  Cash. 

Full  Rations  : 

1 I lb.  of  Flour 
i - - Pork 

2 02.  of  Molasses  or  Sugar 

5 i rf.  per  day. 

For  mao,  wife,  and  3 children,  three  rations,  at  1 5I  d. 

per  day,  for  450  days,  are  * - - - 29  10  7 

Deduct,  cow’s  milk  - - - 1 10  7 

£■28  - - 

Probable  Prices  of  Provisions 
at  Montreal : 

Flour  - $6  - - £.1  5 6 per  barrel 

Beef  - J-g  ...  2 7 3 — 

Pork  - -l2to>6  - 219  6 — 

Indian  Meal  • - - 14  10  — 

W.  I.  Sugar  - - - 2 15  - per  cwt. 

N.  B.  Under  the  head  of  Flour,  I include  such  other  farinaceous  food  as 
.might  be  thought  advisable  to  substitute  occasionally ; and  during  the  winter 
rti'onihs,  the  allowance  of  meat  might  he  changed  for  fresh  Beef,  which  would 
he  a small  saving,  as  it  would  be  had  tor  about  i f d.  per  lb. 

I would  only  recommend  cows  to  families  having  children,  or  one  cow  between 
two  men  and  their  wives. 

550.  C c Under 


Not  knoniog  the  exact  aituatioos 
in  which  locations  may  be  made, 
the  cost  of  transport  cannot  be  now 
reckoned  on ; but  I presume  the 
prices  charged  for  the  doily  rations 
will  cover  it. 
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J,.  C.  Btehiinmi, 

tui. 


47  March, 
1897. 


Under  any  circumstances  the  disbursement  should  not  exceed  the  Sum  stated  in 
the  estimate;  and  bucIj  deduclhm  as  could  possibly  be  eflected,  should  be  made  by 
the  Superintendent  with  the  concurrence  of  the  settler.  Under  the  head  of  Incidents, 
is  included  nietlical  assistance.  * 

It  will  be  indispensable  to  iiave  a large  contingent  fund  to  set  off  against  numerous 
accidents,  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  he  unavoidable. 


Lieut.  TTiomas  Charles  White,  again  called  in;  and  Examined. 


1850.  THE  Committee  understand  you  wish  to  correct  some  part  of  your 
evidence? — Yes. 

1851.  You  allude  to  your  answer  to  Question  459  ? — My  answer  to  that  quesuoQ 
is  merely  an  assent  to  a general  proposition,  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  having  any  application  to  the  actual  state  of  the  Cape.  There  are  also  some  other 
alterations  which  I wish  to  make  in  explanation  of  my  ans'ver  to  question  J460: 
I beg  to  observe,  tliat  being  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  ray  intention  to  state,  “ that 
the  tendency  of  the  supply  of  produce  was  to  become  redundant”  under  existing 
drcumstances,  I conceived  the  question  to  involve  a supposititious  case  only  like 
the  one  that  preceded  it,  and  the  first  part  of  my  answer  was  given  under  that 
impression ; the  latter  part  of  the-  answer  applies  to  the  real  state  of  the  colony 
with  respect  to  labour,  and  from  that  1 conceive  it  would  appear  to  the  ('ommiuee, 
that  the  supply  of  produce  had  not  the  least  tendency  at  present  to  become 
redundant. 

With  respect  to  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  advantage* 
which  it  derives  from  its  geographical  position  for  the  supply  of  other  countries  with 
its  productions,  I beg  to  state  that  I perfectly  concur  witli  the  Witnesses  who  have 
described  them ; but  a residence  in  tlie  colony  of  four  years  had  taught  me.  tliat 
those  natural  advantages  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  insure  success  to  the 
Emigrant  who  may  venture  his  property  in  a farming  speculation  there,  and  I did 
not  therefore  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  make  any  representation  to  the  Committee 
which  had  no  better  foundation  than  mere  general  principles,  or  the  assumption  of 
a total  change  In  the  system  of  administration. 

That  a limited  number  of  labourers  would  be  gladly  received  by  the  colonists, 
X have  not  the  least  doubt ; nor  have  I any  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  success  of 
a portion  of  the  pauper  populafion  of  this  country,  if  established  there  as  small 
proprietors,  would  be  equally  certmn,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ; and  beyond  this  1 did  not  feel  that  I should  be  justified  ia 
going  in  my  evidence  before  the  Committee. 

If  consistent  with  tbe  forms  and  practice  of  the  Committee,  I respectfully  request 
that  this  explanation  may  be  appended  to  my  evidence,  in  order  to  obviate  any 
further  misapprehension  of  its  precise  and  limited  application.  Tbe  circumstance 
of  my  being  called  upon  to  give  evidence  quite  unexpectedly  will,  I trust,  form 
a sufficient  apology  fm*  the  trouble  I now  occasion  in  endeavouring  to  correct  its 
deficiencies. 


Mr.  George  Thompson,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

Wr.  1852.  HAVE  you  bad  an  apportunity  of  reading  the  evidence  givea  by  forraer 

toTgt  ^ oiBpsun.^  Witnesses  to  this  Committee,  relative  to  Emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? — 
1 have  hastily  gone  tlirough  them. 

1853.  You  are  the  author  of  a publication  that  has  lately  appeared,  entitled, 
•“  Travels  and  Adventures  iu  Southern  Africa,  by  George  Thompson,  Esq.  eight 
■years  a resident  at  the  Cape;  comprising  a view  of  the  present  state  of  the  Cape, 
with  observations  bn  ilie  prospects  of  the  British  Emigrants”? — Yes. 

i8.'34.  Do  you  generally  concur  in  opinion  with  iiie  witnes'ses  as  to  tbe  point,  of 
the  settlers  being  disposed  to  payback  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per  annum  the  expense 
of  the  Emigrants  who  may  be  introduced  lliere  as  labourers  to  a certain  extent?"^ 
Yes,  I doj  generally. 

1855.  Do  you  feel  any  doubt  there  will  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  making  that 
arrangement,  provided  that  the 'number  of  labourers  does  not  exceed  the  real  demand 
• for  labour  at  the  Cape? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1856.  Is  there  much  ungranted  land  in  tlie  country  which,  in  your  opinion,  » 
.favourable  for  cultivation  by  European  labourers?— Yes,  there  is. 

1857.  Have 
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1857.  Have  you  any  intention  of  returning  to  tlje  Caire  at  an  early  period? — 

^ *1^858.  Are  you  of  opinion,  in  case  of  a supply  of  labourers  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  the  colonies  bein}*  sent  to  the  Cape,  that  a great  number  of  European 
labourers  would  be  ultimately  employed  in  the  colony  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

j85y.  You  are  acquainted  wiiii  the  detail  of  the  arrangement,  viz.  that  the  emi- 
grant should  receive  1 a day  and  be  fed,  and  that  he  should  enter  into  a bond  with 
the  settler,  and  that  the  settler  binds  himself  to  pay  a year,  which  is  one-fourth 
more  than  what  he  pays  the  labourer,  to  the  Government,  as  an  annual  instalment 
for  the  repayment  of  the  money  advanced?— Yes. 

18C0.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  expedient  that  all  those  emi- 
grants, when  they  land  in  tiie  country,  should  be  bound  to  tiie  Government  and  let 
out  to  the  colonists  upon  tliose  terms,  rather  than  that  the  colonist  should  put  him- 
self in  relation  with  the  emigrant? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  bound 
out  by  the  Government;  they  would  conceive  they  would  be  belter  supported,  and 
the  master  would  have  more  dependence  upon  the  contract. 

1861.  Have  you  ever  known  any  instance  of  an  arrangement  of  tliis  sort  having 
succeeded  ,?— -I  am  not  aware  of  any  at  this  moment. 

1862.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  exports  of  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope  may 
be  most  materially  increased  under  circumstances  of  labour  being  rendered  cheaper 
by  the  introduction  of  emigi'antsr — I am. 

1863.  Will  you  shortly  explain  to  the  Committee  to  wliat  product  you  refer,  and 
to  what  markets,  as  absorbing  those  products? — The  present  articles  of  produce 
are,  wines,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  ivory,  tallow,  skins,  gum  and  aloes,  and  salted 
provisions  > the  articles  of  cotton  and  silk  might  he  introduced,  if  labour  was  more 
reasonable;  and  corn  might  be  exported,  although  that  has  not  taken  place  for  some 
time. 

1864.  You  have  stated  in  your  publication,  p.  412,  that  the  wool  of  European 
sheep  appears  to  have  degenerated  ; have  you  any  subsequent  information  as  to  the 
result  of  later  experiments  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  rvool  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  are  all  the  districts  equally  unfavourable  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  will  succeed 
ia  tlie  district  of  Graadreinet,  and  in  Albany  also. 

1865.  Have  you  bad  an  opportunity  of  forming  any  decided  opituon  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  silk  r — I have  had  some  communication  with  the  liiilish  and  Irish 
Colonial  Silk  Company,  and  I am  in  hopes  they  will  establish  a party  immediately, 
to  proceed  there. 

1866.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  as  to  the  prospect  of  any  extensive  market 
openina  for  wheat  to  the  Bra^s,  Mauritius,  or  any  otlier  country  ? — The  Mauritius, 
Saint  Helena,  Brazils,  and  even  Cape  Town  for  Albany  pi'oduce;  this  country  also 
presents  a market  for  com. 

1867.  Are  you  of  opiuion  that  in  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Cape  district, 
cotton  could  be  cultivated  with  advantage? — I have  no  doubt  it  might  be,  with  great 
success. 

1868.  By  Europeans? — Yes. 

1869.  Has  your  attention  been  particularly  turned  to  the  detail  of  all  those 
articles  ? — Not  those  latterly  mentioned ; but  I know  the  quarter  where  the  cotton 
has  been  tried,  and  has  succeeded  to  their  expectations,  only  the  labour  is  too  expen- 
sive for  the  cultivation  of  it. 

1870.  You  have  stated,  that  in  your  opinion  tlie  cultivation  ofu-ool  might  be 
made  a very  profitable  cultivation  at  ilie  Cape,  under  due  management  ? — No  doubt 
of  it 

1871.  What  number  of  pauper  emigrants,  as  labourers,  do  you  think  the  Cape 
could  absorb,  without  the  danger  of  overstocking  it? — I should  think  five  or  six  hun- 
dred might  be  sent  the  first  year,  judging  from  the  readiness  with  which  Mr.  Ingram 
got  rid  of  his  people,  when  they  arrived  in  the  colony. 

>872.  When  you  say  five  or  six  hundred,  what  proportion  of  women  and 
children  do  you  calculate?— A third  or  a fourtli  of  women  and  children,  or  a 
half. 


Wr. 

George  Thmjnon. 

Muroh, 

1837. 


*873.  You  arc  acquainted  with  the  general  result  of  the  Emigration  of  1820  ?— 
Yes. 


1874.  Although  it  may  not  have  answered  , some  of  the  capitalists  who  embark^ 
m it,  do  you  consider  it  has  answered  to  the  poor  population  that  belong  to  it  ? — 
Entirely  so,  beyond  all  exjiectation  ; 1 hold  in  my  baud  documeuts  that  will  show 
that. 


550. 


C c 2 


1875.  Have 
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1875.  Have  you  in  your  liand  the  documents,  showing  in  detail  the  success  tjf 
the  difterent  pauper  settlers  at  that  period  r — I have. 

1876.  Is  that  in  Albany? — Yes. 

1877.  The  Committee  see  one  person  there  slated  to  possess  200  head  of  cattle; 
have  you  the  lueaiis  of  knowing  whether  that  person  came  out  as  a pauper?—^ 
1 believe  without  any  means  whatever,  as  many  others,  cloth-weavers,  tailors,  shoe- 
mukei  s,  and  others,  are  in  possession  of  from  a small  number  up  to  400  head  of 
cattle  at  this  moment. 

1878.  Have  any  of  the  settlers  grown  wheat  with  successr — No,  the  rust  liavtno 
attacked  the  crops*  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  it  has  not  been  so  much  at^ 
tended  to. 

1879.  Have  they  grown  wheat  since  with  more  success  ? — 1 have  not  ascertained 
ill  the  last  two  years,  whether  they  have  or  not. 

1 880.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  details  given  in  of  the 
expense  at  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  locate  the  paupers  at  the  Cape  ?— I have 
observed  it,  and  I think  it  is  very  near  correct. 

l88t.  Have  you  any  doubt  whatever  that  if  a pauper  were  located  at  the  Cape, 
ill  the  manner  stated  by  preceding  witnesses,  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  would 
be  able  to  pay,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per  annum  as 
interest  upon  the  money  advanced  to  him  ? — With  the  greatest  ease,  I have  no 
doubt. 

1882.  State  your  ground  for  that  opinion? — I refer  generally  to  those  docu- 
ments, and  they  will  show  that  some  of  the  paupers  sent  from  Nottingham  are 
doing  well,  and  in  possession  of  considerable  property;  1 allude  to  them  particu. 
larly,  because  they  were  paupers  The  paper  I have  in  iny  hand  will  illustrate  toy 
meaning. 


\The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Paper :] 

Instances  of  individual  success  of  the  Emigrants  of  1820,  going  out  without 
capital,  some  as  paupers. 


Trade. 

A.  B.  glass-cutter  - 
C.  D.  umbrella-maker 


F.  G.  clothworker 
H.  K.  weaver 
L.  M.  d’  - 


Now  in  possession  of 

- 95  head  of  cattle. 

- 70  - d* 

2 horses, 

) 50  sheep  and  goats. 

> 1 ou  head  of  cattle. 

1 horse,  i waggon,  and  1 plough. 
21  head  of  cattle, 

25  sheep  aiul  goats. 

- 38  head  of  cattle, 

1 waggon,  1 plough. 


1883.  Did  not  some  of  the  people  from  Nottingham  return? — Yes,  five  of  them; 
but  while  they  were  there  they  earned  so  much  as  to  pay  their  passage  home. 

1884.  Was  not  tliere  very  great  distress  for  a considerable  period  among  those 
persons  sent  out  in  the  year  1 820  ? — 1 have  no  doubt  there  was  considerable  disti'ess. 

1885.  For  two  years  or  more? — More  perhaps. 

1886.  Those  paupers  you  allude  to,  did  not  give  a good  account  of  the  settle- 
ment r — No,  it  was  on  account  of  the  rust,  but  that  has  disappeared,  and  they  were 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  country 

1887.  You  spoke  of  the  capabilities  of  the  colony  to  produce  cotton ; you  limit 
that  to  some  part  only? — It  has  been  tried  only  in  the  Cape  district;  how  it  will 
succeed  on  the  frontiers,  or  in  Albany,  I do  not  know. 

1888.  Has  it  been  tried  upon  a large  scale? — No,  only  in  a garden  or  so. 

1889.  The  eastern  coast  is  the  finest  part?— Yes. 

iSgo.  Has  it  ever  been  attempted  to  cultivate  tobacco? — Yes;  but  it  is  not 
allowed  to  come  to  this  country,  or  we  could  supply  nearly  half  the  country. 

1 8hi.  Is  it  grown  to  any  extent  ? — Yes,  for  colonial  consumption. 

1892.  When  you  say  it  is  prohibited,  you  mean  the  duty  is  too  high?  - No,  it  is 
prohibited. 

1 893.  Do  you  export  any  tobacco  ?— No,  I do  not  think  we  do. 

1894.  For  how  many  ^ars  has  it  been  cultivated  at  the  Cape? — Above  too 
years  or  more  among  the  t)utch ; every  farmer  cultivates  for  his  own  consumption, 
throughout  the  colony. 

189.7 
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1895*  Is  there  any  exportation  of  dried  fruit  from  the  Caper — Yea.  ^ 

i8g6.  To  any  extent? — There  is  a considerable  supply  sent  to  St.  Helena  and  ow/i*w. 

New  South  Wales ; and  also  the  ships  from  India,  touching  for  supplies,  carry  off  ^7  March, 

considerable  quantities.  ^ 

1897*  That  dried  fruit  is  very  good  of  its  kind  ? — Yes. 

1898.  When  did  you  leave  the  Cape? — Twelve  months  ago. 

1 899'  What  was  the  price  of  wheat  per  quarter,  in  British  money,  at  that  time? 

About  u«.  or  7^.  the  Winchester  bushel ; it  got  up  almost  immediately  after  to 

io.«.  ori2y. 

jgoo.  And  yet  you  anticipate  an  export  of  wheat  to  this  country? — In  due  time, 

>»])en  labour  is  more  reasonable. 

igoi.  Does  not  the  dearness  of  wheat  ai-ise  from  the  dearness  of  labour?-— 
principally  it  does;  but  it  is  also  owing  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  com,  not 
allowing  it  to  be  exported  when  there  is  the.  least  idea  of  a short  crop,  and  there  is 
no  stiimilus  to  the  farmer  to  cultivate  it. 

jgo-2.  Have  you  ever  engaged  any  persons  to  go  from  this  country  ? — No,  I am 
a merchant  in  Cape  Town. 

1903.  In  the  case  of  indented  labourers,  do  you  apprehend  there  would  beany 
dilliculty  in  cufurctng  the  indentures? — I think  not. 

1 004.  Do  you  think  the  colonists  would  like  to  take  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
the  indenture  upon  themselves? — I am  not  able  to  answer  that  question ; I think 
better  evidence  has  been  given  upon  that  subject. 

1 905.  What  is  your  impression  ?— I think  they  would. 

1 906.  You  think  no  discontent  would  be  created  in  the  mind  of  the  indented 
emigrant,  by  the  difference  between  his  wages  and  the  wages  of  the  free  colonist?— 

That  is  to  be  considered ; the  terms  are  in  favour  of  the  master'. 

1907.  You  think  the  master  would  have  it  amply  in  his  power  to  enforce  the 
indenture  ? — Yes. 

1908.  Do  you  know  the  terms  upon  which  indented  labourers  have  been  hitherto 
engaged  ? — Mr.  Ingram's  men  went  out,  and  they  had  to  refuod,  the  males  22  A and 
the  feuialcs,  I believe,  15/.  and  the  children  11?. 

1909.  You  have  stated,  that  persons  going  upon  those  terms  have  become  in- 
dependent;— Alany  of  Air.  Moody's  men,  wlio  were  taken  out  at  a previous  time, 
have  become  in  very  good  circumstances. 

1910.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  same  good  fortune  would  attend  persons  who 
went  out  under  the  lower  rale  of  engagement  now  proposed? — 1 have  no  doubt 
of  it 

1911.  Their  gains  in  the  first  year  would  not  be  the  same,  would  they? — ^No,  of 
course  not. 

1912.  In  the  paper  you  have  given  in,  as  proving  the  success  of  the  pauper 
emigrants,  the  Committee  observe  that  almost  all  those  persons  stated  to  be  suc- 
cessful are  following  particular  trades  ? — Some  of  them  are ; but  there  are  oUier 
documents,  which  1 have  given  in. 

>913.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — About  70,000. 

jgj4.  Tlie  blac^? — Hottentots,  free  blacks  and  slaves,  near  50,000. 


Mr.  Jiic/ian/  fVt:bber  Eaton,  culled  in  ; and  Exambed. 


1915.  WILL  von  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  the  Committee  your  connexion 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? — I resided  there  as  a merchant  seven  years  and 
a imlf. 

1916.  When  did  yon  leave  it? — In  April  last. 

1917.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  evidence  given  before  this 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

tgi8.  And  have  heard  the  evidence  of  to-day  ? — A’’es,  pretty  generally  ; and  I 
concur  in  the  evidence  I have  read,  so  far  as  1 am  able  to  judge  of  u ; but  having 
chiefly  resided  in  Cape  Town,  and  been  engaged  in  commerciaJ  pursuits,  1 possess 
but  limited  information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  loculioa,  never  having  visited  the 
settlement. 

1919.  Are  you  able  to  form  a decided  opinion  as  to  the  disposition  that  'would 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  of  the  Cape,  to  consent  to  repay  the  expense  of 
the  passage  of  the  labourer  there,  by  paying  so  much  per  annum? — I apprehend 
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they  are  not  the  parties  who  could  object ; the  settler  himself  sent  out  would  be  the 
only  party  to  make  an  objection  to  it,  it  would  be  immaterial  to  the  master. 

1920.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  liie  colonists  at  the  Cape,  upon  tiie  terms  of 
having  an  emigrant  settler  bound  to  him  for  five  years  for  9/.  a year,  would  he,  ij> 
consideration  of  receiving  such  a settler,  consent  to  pay  3/.  a y^r  to  the  local 
authorities  of  the  Cape  fijr  tlie  re-payinent  of  Uie  expense  incurred  by  that  emigrant? 

— I should  think  lie  would  very  readily  concur,  so  long  as  the  two  sums  together 
would  only  amount  to  a reasonable  rate  of  wages. 

1921.  When  you  say,  provided  the  two  sums  together  do  not  amount  to  above 
a reasonable  rate  of  wages,  do  you  contemplate  placing  the  emigrant,  after 
deducting  tliat  repavment,  in  a state  in  which  he  can  maintain  himself  with  comfort? 
—Of  course. 

1922.  Do  you  consider  that  9/.  a year  is  a fair  remuneration  for  labour  at  the 
Cape,  with  subsistence? — I should  presume  it  is,  althougli  I believe  at  the  same 
time  it  is  considerably  below  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

1923.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  9^*  ^ year, 
with  food,  will  provide  the  labouring  servant  with  not  only  the  necessaries,  but 
comforts  of  life? — I should  think  it  amply  suffident  in  the  country  districts,  pro- 
vided  that  he  is  subsisted ; 1 should  tliink  it  sufficient  to  find  him  with  dothing  and 
other  little  comforts  that  might  be  necessary. 

1 934.  Would  he  be  able  out  of  tliat  sum  to  save  as  much  money  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  indenture,  as  would  enable  him  to  become  a small  farmer  or  occupier  I 
—No,  be  would  not  be  able  to  save  any  thing  out  of  tiiat. 

1925.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  bis  iudeuture  he  would  be  peonyless? — 
Yes,  unless  he  happened  to  be  very  prudent ; I apprehend  the  wages  are  unusually 
low  in  comparison  with  the  rale  of  wages  in  the  colony. 

192^.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  a merchant  in  Cape  Town? — Yes. 

1927.  You  do  not  intend  to  apply  the  rate  of  wages,  of  g/.  a year,  to  tlie  inhaf 
bitants  of  Cape  Town,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  newly  settled  districts? — Yes; 
hut  I have  understood  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  tlie  new  settlement  are  much  higher 
than  in  Cape  Toun. 

1928.  What  do  you  understand  that  to  be? — Four  or  five  shillingsti  day;  but 
I ought  to  state  that  I am  very  imperfectly  informed  upon  those  subjects;  I have 
never  visited  the  frontier,  and  it  is  only  from  casual  conversations  upon  the  subject  1 
am  able  to  form  any  judgment  whatever,  and  I should  be  very  diffident  in  expressing 
an  opinion. 

1929.  Is  there  any  demand  for  manual  labour  beyond  what  can  be  supplied 
at  Cape  Town  ?— Yes,  I think  there  is. 

1930.  What  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  to  a household  servant  In  Cape  TowQ) 
of  the  lower  class  ? — 'rhirty  or  forty  shillings  a montii. 

1931.  That  includes  subsistence? — Yes. 

1932.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  readiness  on  tlie  port  of  the  iohabitanU 
of  Cape  Town  to  take  a number  of  persons  of  that  description,  and  paying  a certain 
sum  per  annum  in  the  shape  of  repaying  their  expenses?— I question  if  the  inhabitants 
of  Cape  Town  would  be  willing  to  take  indentured  household  servants. 

*933.  From  the  general  impression  you  receive  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as  your 
own  observation,  are  you  of  opinion  the  resources  of  the  Cape  would  be  materially 
increased  under  the  circumstance  of  the  introduction  of  labour  proportioned  to  the 
demand  ? — I think  so. 

1934*  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstance  that  would  be  likely  to  be  of  equal 
advantage  to  the  Cape  ? — No,  I know  of  no  other ; when  1 say  it  seems  to  me  to 
•be  so  desirable,  1 feel  some  doubt  in  my  own  mind  on  the  subject  of  indenturing 
the  emigrants  for  a period  of  five  or  seven  years ; it  has  apjieared  to  me  that 
considerable  disputes  and  discontent  have  existed  in  those  cases  where  emigrants 
have  been  so  indentured ; and  1 think  that  the  indenturerl  servants  might  perhaps  be 
dissatisfied  if  tliey  found  they  were  bound  for  a period  of  five  or  seven  years  at  a 
rate  of  wages  much  below  that  which  they  could  obtain  were  they  at  liberty  to  carry 
their  labour  elsewhere. 

1935.  But  you  are  aware,  by  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  that  they  would  not 
be  removed  from  their  own  country  unless  they  consented  to  such  arrangement? 
— Yes. 

' 936.  And  do  you  not  conceive  that  when  that  was  made  a ground  for  them  to 
gel  rid  of  their  present  sufferings  and  distresses,  that  tlieir  objection  would  be 
diminished  to  such  an  arrangement? — Yes;  but  if  they  felt  tlwy  could  earn  more 

wages 
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WBse^  if  they  were  not  iodenltired,  they  would  rather  undertake  to  repay  the  3/.  Mr; 

themselves  to  Government,  and  be  at  liberty,  than  to  find  employment  wherever  they  Eaton^ 

O'!?*  I”  p(>int  of  fact  you  would  concur  with  Mr.  Thompson  In  opinion,  that  37  Mnrch, 
to  consi<m  them  as  it  were  to  the  Government,  and  to  leave  a discretion  as  to  the 
manner  of  disposing  of  them  there,  securing  in  one  way  or  the  other  the  payment 
of  the  money,  would  be  the  wisest  courser — 1 should  have  an  objection  to  consign 
them  to  the  Government,  and  allow  the  Government  to  apprentice  them  to  the 
colonists ; there  has  been  a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  disposal  of  Prize 
Apprentices  under  those  circumstances,  and  it  might  afford  opportunities  that 
would  tend  to  create  much  dissatisfaction  if  the  Government  had  the  disposal  of 
them. 

1938.  Do  you  not  think  some  principle  might  be  established,  such  as  drawing 
lots,  or  some  other,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  any  principle  of  favouritism 
could  be  applied  ?— Yes,  I think  it  possible  some  such  plan  might  exist,  hut  there 
would  be  no  party  between  the  Government  and  the  settler  in  those  cases ; I think 
the  settler  in  all  probability  would  be  dissatisfied  if  he  were  at  the  disposal  of  others 
for  a long  period  ; if  the  period  were  short,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence;  ifhe 
was  apprenticed  for  twelve  months,  to  find  a provision  for  him  at  his  arrival  at  the 
folony,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  if  he  was  at  liberty  to  seek  employment 
where  he  could  find  it,  only  compelling  his  master  at  all  times  to  reserve  so  much  of 
bis  wages  as  should  amount  to  3/.  per  annum,  I think  he  wmuld  perhaps  be  placed 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  certainly  feel  his  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence ; for  a man,  after  he  has  passed  through  a certain  period  of  life,  will  not  be 
satisfied  at  being  apprenticed  for  so  long  a period  as  five  years ; those  are  the 
impressions  that  have  occurred  to  me. 

1 y3g.  Do  you  not  think  if  a settler  was  to  go  into  the  interior,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  in  marking  his  course  and  obtaining  the 
money? — I think  through  the  local  authorities  he  could  always  be  traced ; a man  is 
hot  easily  lost  at  the  Cape. 

1940.  Would  it  not  he  a difficult  thing  from  a remote  pari  of  the  country,  to 
obtain  those  3/.  from  the  master? — No,  I think  not,  through  the  local  authorities} 
they  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  particular  individuals  who  compose  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts. 

1941.  Can  you  stale  the  price  of  day  labour  in  Cape  Town  itself? — It  varies  wry 
much,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  employment ; mechanics  get  higher  wages 
than  day  labourers ; but  I believe  the  wages  fluctuate  from  perhaps  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  pence  per  day  to  double  that  sum. 

1942.  Is  that  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  a labourer? — Yes,  I 
think  quite  so ; the  provisions  are  comparatively  very  cheap  in  the  colony,  although 
they  are  dearer  in  Cape  Town.  European  labourers  generally  get  much  higher 
wages  than  the  colonial  labourers,  if  their  conduct  is  good. 

j 943.  They  work  harder  ? — They  are  considered  to  he  better  workmen  and  more 
attentive  to  their  work,  and  do  not  require  so  much  looking  after.  I believe  the 
following  Scale  a tolerably  correct  statement  of  the  price  of  labour  in  Cape  Town : 


Coolies,  for  job  work 
Men  employed  in  wine  stores 
Masons  ... 
Gardeners  ... 
Dotnestic  male  servants 
D*  - female  d® 


R.  d'. 

2 p'  diem. 

20  a’  30  p’  month, 
average  p’  diem, 
about  15  p'  month,  and  subsistence. 

15  a 30  — — 

lo  a’  20  — — 


Erize  apprentices,  whose  apprenticeships  have  expired,  obtain  from  5 a’  1 o R.d'  per 
month,  with  subsistence  and  clotliing. 

Rut  the  money  price  of  native  labour  in  the  colony,  compared  with  that  of 
European  labour  in  this  country,  is  not  a just  comparison  ; a workman  or  labourer 
in  England,  from  his  superior  skill  and  greater  activity,  produces,  I apprehend,  at 
the  least  double  the  work  of  a colonial  workman  or  labourer  in  the  same  portion 
of  time. 

There  is  also  a great  distinction  amotigst  llie  slaves  and  prize  apprentices,  witli 
respect  to  their  qualifications  for  work  and  domestic  service,  which  produces  a 
corresponding  distinction  in  the  rate  of  wages. 
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The  Malays  are  a much  more  active  and  efTicient  class  of  servants  in  every 
capacity  than  the  Negi’oes ; but  as  I imve  just  stated,  tlie  European,  as  we Jind  him 
in  this  cou?itrj/,  is  superior  to  the  Malay,  although  he  generally  reirogrodeH-  in  the 
colony,  from  the  prevalence  of  moral  depravity,  the  habit  he  acquires  of  assumed 
superiority  over  the  coloured  population,  and  the  temptations  to  idleness,  arising 
from  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  indolence  and  indiffereoce  whit-li  he 
observes  to  prevail  amongst  the  working  classes  of  the  colony ; notwithstanding 
which,  I believe  the  wages  of  Europeans  to  be  in  general  higher  than  lliut  of  die 
natives. 

1Q44.  In  the  case  you  have  just  now  submitted  to  the  Committee,  how  would 
you  provide  in  the  event  of  a family  going  out,  consisting  of  a man  and  his  wife 
and  three  children;  suppose  a man  became  a servant  upon  the  terms  just  now 
roposed,  how  would  his  wife  and  children  be  provided  for  in  the  meantime? — 
f he  is  indentured  for  twelve  months,  in  order  to  make  an  immediate  provision  to 
meet  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  his  family  should  be  attached  to  hinj,  that  those  who 
take  him  should  take  his  family;  otherwise  I do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be 
provided  for. 

1945.  Do  you  think  the  colonists  will  object  to  take  a man  under  those  circutn- 
stances,  or  would  they  have  any  use  for  the  woman? — In  some  cases  they  would 
be  glad  of  females;  I suppose  the  parties  would  have  made  their  engagement  before 
they  went,  so  that  they  would  go  out  pre-engaged. 

J946.  You  think  that ‘the  sort  of  emigration  you  propose,' would  be  much  more 
suitable  to  single  men  than  to  families? — Yes,  I should  think  so;  but  I have  under- 
stood there  is  a considerable  want  of  female  servants  in  the  Albany  district 

With  regard  to  the  printed  Evidence,  I think  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  White, 
relative  to  the  price  of  wheat,  is  erroneous;  the  price  of  wheat  at  Cape'rown,  in 
1819,  U .stated  to  be  3.?.  a bushel ; I believe  the  price  of  wheat  at  Cape  Town,  at 
that  period,  was  not  less  than  ys.  6d.  or  8^.  a busiiel,  tbe  average  price  was  160  rix 
dollars  per  load,  which  is  16  dollars  a muid ; a dollar  is  18  pence,  and  there  are 
three  bushels  to  the  muid;  I think  it  must  have  been  an  error  in  transcribing  the 
evidence.  I observe  that  a question  was  asked  Mr.  Ellis,  whether  8oj.  a quarter 
was  the  general  price  of  wheat  in  the  colony ; it  is  a difficult  thing  to  say  the  genera! 
price  of  wheat  in  the  colony,  as  it  has  latterly  undergone  such  astonishing  fluctuations 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop;  but  if  you  exclude  the  unfavourable 
scions,  from  30s.  to  375.  6d.  a quarter  will  be  found  to  be  the  average  price,  hut 
it  has  been  of  course  very  much  higher  in  tbe  scarce  seasons ; at  about  60s.  a quarter 
is  the  point,  below  which  the  Government  exclude  the  introduction  of  foreign  wheat. 
Foreign  w'heat  is  not  permitted  to  be  imported  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  when  the 
colonial  wheat  is  below  160  dollars  a load,  which  is  about  6of.  a quarter.  I also 
observe  that  Lieutenant  White  has  stated,  that  there  is  no  market  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  colony ; I conceive  he  meant  the  surplus  wheat;  I should  presume  he 
meant  to  confine  his  observations  to  wheat ; and  at  the  time  he  was  there,  I conceive 
there  was  no  pussibility  of  ex;iorting  it,  if  they  had  been  able  to  raise  a surplus  of 
■wheat;  but  it  is  very  well  known  there  are  various  markets  for  the  produce  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  markets  that  would  take  off  any  quantity  of  corn  that  could 
be  produced,  the  Mauritius,  the  Brazils,  and  Saint  Helena;  the  Mauritius  has  no 
wheat,  except  what  she  gets  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  India,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  wheal  is  so  superior  to  Indian  wheat,  that  she  always  prefers  it 
when  she  can  get  it;  and  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  at  or  below  100  rix  dollars  per  load,  it  forms  a safe  remittance  to  the  Isle  of 
France. 

1947.  How  is  the  quality  of  wheat,  compared  ■with  English  wheat? — Very 
superior;  I believe  there  is  no  wheat  superior  to  it  in  the  world. 

1948.  Is  wheat  bread  the  food  of  the  common  people  in  the  Cape  ? — Yes,  except 
in  cases  of  failure;  the  failure  of  the  crops  occasioned  the  introduction  of  hurley 
bread  among  the  inhahiiant.s  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  colony. 

1949.  Is  maize  culiiviited? — Yes,  to  a limited  extent;  and  I have  often  thought, 
as  there  happens  occasionally  so  great  a scarcity  of  export  corn,  the  colonists  would 
do  well  to  cultivate  maize  and  rye  as  in  North  America,  and  adopt  it  for  the  use  of 
the  colony,  which  is  said  to  l>e  the  finest  bread  made. 

*950.  Do  potatoes  succeed? — Not  very  well. 

1951.  Does  not  the  sweet  potatue  succeed? — It  succeeds  very  well  io  the 
colony. 

19.52’ 
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iQ-2  Is  considerable  extent? — Yes. 

iu53*  II*''®  heard  whether  the  introduction  of  a new  sort  of  wheat 

would  prevent  the  accident  of  the  rust? — 1 have  heard  that  opinion  expressed, 
and  it  has  been  tried  with  success  in  some  instances. 

jpj4.  If  it  should  not  be  the  case,  would  it  not  appear  very  desirable  that  the 
staple  food  of  the  country  should  be  maize  or  some  other  corn  not  liable  to  this 
accident,  so  as  to  leave  wheat  an  article  of  expoit  when  a good  crop? — Yes,  that  is 
my  opinion ; but  I do  not  know  whether  Uie  colony  is  not  too  dry  for  the  cultivation 
of  maize,  as  an  article  of  general  culture. 

195.V  H*''®  you  heard  an  opinion  given  of  Uie  capacity  of  parts  of  the 
colony  to  grow  cotton? — Yes  ; I am  not  aware  of  any  local  advantages  as  to  tlie 
growth  of  it,  but  1 have  beard  opinions  expressed  in  favour  of  its  success  where  it 
has  been  undertaken,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any  experiments  having  been  tried  to 
any  great  extent. 

1 556.  Do  you  think  tobacco  could  be  made  an  article  of  export,  if  not  prohibited  ? 
— I do  not  know  that  1 can  give  an  opinion  upon  it ; the  tobacco  grown  in  the  colny 
is  vei7  inferior  to  American  tobacco. 


Mr. 

R-  ly.  £ut'yn. 


37  Maicb, 
1827. 


Jovis,  29”  die  Mar/ii,  1827. 


IVUliam  Ficldet),  Esq.  called  in  ; and  Examinetl. 


1957.  YOU  reside  sear  Blackburn,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster? — I do. 

1958.  Are  you  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population  in  that  neighbourhood? — Yes;  from  having  resided  tliere  during  the 
whole  lime  of  the  distress,  I think  I can  speak  to  the  situation  of  the  country. 

1959.  Is  the  population  manufacturing  or  agricultural,  or  combined  of  both  ? — 
Principally  manufacturing,  very  little  agricultural,  that  is,  principally  grass  land,  and 
very  little  ploughing. 

igfio.  Are  those  grass  lands  divided  into  very  small  farms? — Yes,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  very  small  farms ; forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds 
a year. 

1961.  Has  it  been  very  much  the  case  in  that  neighbourhood  for  a small  fanner 
to  eke  out  bis  subsistence  % hand-loom  weaving,  himself  and  bis  family  ? — Yes,  tlieir 
rents  have  been  generally  paid  from  their  dependence  upon  the  hand-loom  weaving; 
they  place  very  Utile  confidence  in  their  farms. 

I g()-2.  Do  you  consider  tliat  the  hand-loom  weaving  in  that  district  is  now  almost 
entirely  at  an  end,  as  a means  of  subsistence? — Yes,  I should  consider  so,  that  there 
is  nothing  like  a remunerating  price  now  tor  hand-loom  weaving;  had  it  not  been 
for  the  assistance  which  has  l^en  afforded  by  the  Relief  Cuiiimiltee,  and  charitable 
contributions  of  various  sorts,  the  country  must  have  l>een  in  a state  of  complete 
starvation;  there  are  two  very  extensive  huudieds,  the  higher  and  lower  division  of 
Blackburn  hundred. 

1963.  Do  you  conceive  there  is  any  probability,  in  the  present  state  of  the  trade, 
of  any  revival  of  the  band-loom  work? — No,  I have  no  distinct  prospect  of  any 
relief  being  afforded. 

■ 964.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of  a greater  demand  for  cotton  goods 
than  exists  at  present? — I see  no  channel  or  prospect  wliatcver  of  any  improvement 
we  can  rely  upon. 

1965.  Wbat  effect  upon  the  poor-rates,  in  tliat  part  of  the  country,  has  been 
produced  by  the  great  depression  of  the  hand-loom  weaving  trade?—!  am  not  able 
to  speak  as  to  wbat  the  poor-rates  are  at  present,  they  vary  exceedingly  in  every 
township;  but  I have  known  one  or  two  instances  mentioned  to  me  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Padiham,  where  estates  have  not  been  able  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
poor-rates,  and  have  been  thrown  up;  but  I do  not  consider  that  to  be  a general 
case,  by  any  means. 

196ft.  Do  you  mean,  that  in  point  of  fact  you  have  known  instances  where 
the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  levied  has  been  actually  more  than  the  rack-rent  of 
the  properly? — I have  heard  it  reported,  but  I have  not  known  it  of  my  own 
actual  knowledge;  it  has  been  reported  to  me  in  speaking  of  the  distresses  of  the 
country. 

*967.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods 
produced  in  your  neighbourhood  is  now,  as  compared  with  1814? — I could  have 
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U’iliiom  ficldcii,  brought  a very  circumstantial  account  had  I been  aware  of  being  called  upon  j but 
only  knowing  it  last  night,  I can  only  speak  from  the  recollection  I have,  and  what 
1 have  heard  upon  the  subject.  In  the  year  1S14,  there  were  not  as  nmiiy  goods 
a^MHrrh,  jjj  ,jejgiibourbood  of  Blackburn,  by  about  1 0,000  pieces  per 

' week,  as  there  arc  at  the  present  moment ; and  the  wages  may  amount  now  to  about 

10,000/.  less  than  they  did  at  that  period. 

1968.  What  are  the  principal  causes  which,  in  your  mind,  have  led  to  this  very 
low  state  of  trade  at  present? — Tlrere  must  have  been  a great  combination  of  causes, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  what  it  may  arise  from ; there  is  a great  com- 
petition now  in  various  quarters,  of  course,  that  we  never  experienced  in  the  time  of 
war;  America  has  become  a considerable  manufacturing  country. 

1969.  Do  you  attribute  much  of  the  temporai'y  distress  to  the  introduction  of 
power-looms? — It  certainly  must  have  interfered  to  a certain  degree,  because 
there  have  been  more  goods  produced  by  the  hand-loom  and  the  power-loom 
working  together } but  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom,  I conceive,  will  be 
a cause  of  saving  the  manufactures  to  this  kingdom ; without  the  power-looms  the 
manufactories  must  be  annihilated  entirely,  for  the  Americans  are  making  use  of 
the  power-loom. 

1970.  In  your  mind,  is  there  any  probability  tliat  the  power-loom  manufactories, 
or  any  other  source  whatever,  will  absorb  the  population  who  are  now  thrown  out  of 
employ  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  hand-looui? — No,  by  no  means. 

1971.  Do  you  therefore  contemplate  that  Uiis  redundant  population  will  be  left 
witlioul  hope  of  remedy,  as  a constant  and  increasing  burthen  upon  your  parishes? — 
I see  no  prospect  whutever  of  relief  being  afforded  to  them  ; it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a permanent  evil ; 1 do  not  see  how  It  is  to  be  got  over. 

1972.  What  have  been  tlje  effects  produced  by  the  temporary  relief  which  has 
been  afforded  from  charitable  subscriptions? — It  has  certainly  kept  tlie  people  from 
starving,  with  the  little  remuneration  they  have  been  able  to  get  from  weaving;  but 
it  may  have  had  a bad  consequence  in  another  respect,  for  it  has  produced  a greater 
abundance  of  manufactured  goods,  for  the  manufacturer  1ms  been  enabled  in  part  to 
pay  bis  ^ by  the  relief  that  has  been  afforded  by  the  Relief  Committee  to  the 
poor  weavers;  for  instance,  he  could  get  his  work  done  so  much  more  reasonably, 
than  if  tliey  had  been  paid  entirely  by  die  master  manufacturer. 

1973.  The  manufacturers  were  not  the  organs  by  which  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee dealt  out  their  assistance? — No,  they  were  not;  there  were  committees 
appointed. 

1974.  You  mean,  therefore,  that  the  relief  afforded  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
price,  or  keeping  down  the  price  of  manufacturing  labour? — It  has  produced  a super- 
abundance of  manufactured  goods,  by  enabling  die  people  to  b«  employed  who 
could  not  have  been  employed  by  the  master  manufacturers,  unless  the  weavers  had 
been  enabled  to  weave  upon  such  low  terms  and  low  w^es  as  the  master  manufacturers 
gave  them ; and,  therefore,  the  relief  they  have  received  from  the  Relief  Committee, 
has  enabled  the  poor  weavers  to  exbt,  and  to  work  on  lower  terms  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case  widiout  such  assistance. 

1975.  Would  not  the  effect  have  been  the  same,  as  to  their  employment,  if  they 
iiad  not  received  that  relief? — They  must  have  starved. 

1976.  Would  not  they  have  worked  even  for  two  or  three  shillings  a week,  rather 
than  have  starved  r — The  master  manufacturers  are  now  of  a class  that  are  not  very 
affiuent,  and  dieir  capitals  have  been  very  much  diminished  by  the  distresses  of  the 
times;  and  therefore  they  could  not  have  afforded  to  carry  oh  much  business  from 
tlieir  own  capitals. 

1977.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  Pendle  Forest  and  Padiham? — I am. 

1978.  Have  you  not  heard  that  no  poors  rates  whatever  have  been  levied  in  some 
townships  or  parishes  in  that  district?— I am  not  so  particularly  well  acquainted  as 
to  speak  to  tliose  points ; I live  at  about  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  tlicnce, 
and  I hear  tliose  things  from  report  more  than  from  any  personal  knowledge  I have 
of  the  district. 

1979.  Have  you  not  heard  that  reported? — I have  not. 

1980.  Not  during  the  time  that  the  penalty  rale  was  collected,  namely,  that  rate 
collected  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  power-loom  weavers?— No,  I have  not 
lieard  any  particulars  from  that  district. 

1981.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  local  relief  to  which  you  have  alluded,  the 
master  manufacturers,  you  say,  could  not  have  employed  or  kept  tlic  people  from 

starving ; 
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starving;  that  the  wages  they  gave  made  up,  together  with  the  relief,  a subsistence 
to  the  people  ? — Yes.  r i ■ 

1983.  They  paid  one  and  two  shillings  for  labour,  for  which  they  must  otherwise 
have  paid  three  or  four  shillings,  to  have  had  the  work  done  ? — Yes. 

1983-  Your  opinion  therefore,  in  general,  of  the  effect  produced  by  local  relief  is, 
that  tiHWgh  those  contributions  have  been  necess^  for  preserving  die  people  from 
actual  starvation,  they  have  had  in  some  respect  a mischievous  edect,  in  encouraging 
over-production  of  manufactured  goods  ? — Clearly  so ; for  any  thing  that  produces 
an  over-abundance  of  goods  now,  U destructive  of  prices,  reduces  the  prices,  and 
funs  down  the  wages. 

1984.  Have  (he  overseers  of  the  parishes,  in  the  assistance  and  relief  afforded  to 
the  poor,  contributed  themselves  to  increase  this  evil?—- Yes,  generally  I conceive 
th^  have,  for  they  have  been  under  the  nct^ssiQ  of  employing  the  poor  in  the 
workhouses  in  manufacturing;  they  would  have  had  a dead  weight  to  support  if 
they  had  not  found  them  some  sort  of  labour ; the  only  labour  they  could  give  them 
was  by  looms  and  work,  and  that  has  contributed  to  the  making  of  more  cloth  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  made. 


1985.  Have  you  turned  your  thoughts  in  anyway  to  the  subject  of  affording 
relief  to  this  superabundant  population,  by  means  of  Emigration  ? — No,  I iiave  not ; 
I left  Lancashire  six  or  seven  weeks  ago,  it  was  not  then  talked  of  in  Lancashire, 
and  I have  merely  seen  the  discussions  of  Parliament  in  the  newspapers,  since  I 
have  been  in  town. 

1986.  Do  you  consider  tliat  the  present  population  Is  redundant,  that  it  is  a 
permanent  tax  upon  the  poor-rates,  a lax  which  must  be  rather  expected  to  increase 
than  to  diminish? — Clearly  so. 

1 987.  Do  you  see  any  means,  under  the  present  circumstances,  of  diminishing  or 
reducing  that  burthen  ?— None  whatever,  not  the  least. 

1988.  Do  you  remember  what  occurred  in  Lancashire,  when  spinning  factories 
were  first  established  ? — I recollect  that  period  very  well. 

1989.  Were  not  a very  considerable  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
was  not  there  great  distress  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  when 
spinning  was  introduced  by  machinery  and  not  by  band  labour? — Yes,  there  was  a 
gr^t  deal  of  distress,  and  much  rioting  took  place  at  the  time. 


1990.  Persons  vvho  had  formerly  obtained  a good  living  by  spinning  by  band 
l^ur,  were  unable  to  obtain  the  same  wages  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery?— If  the  description  of  spm- 
nins  that  was  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn  is  alluded  to,  that 
which  was  done  by  the  hand,  the  raw  cotton  was  taken  out  by  the  weaver,  and  spun 
in  hb  own  house,  and  the  change  was  productive  of  considerable  inconvenience  in 
the  first  instance ; great  alarm  was  created,  and  some  spinning  mills  were  destroyed 
at  the  time ; many  persons  were  tiirown  out  of  employment;  but  at  that  time  the 
manufacture  of  the  kingdom  was  in  a very  liuiited  state,  compared  with  what  it  is 
at  present. 

1991.  Was  not  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  that  machinery  an  immense 
increase  of  the  manufactory  ? — Very  great. 

1993.  And  more  advantageous  wages  for  a considerably  increased  number? — 
Yes,  materially  so. 

' ^993-  You  bave  stated,  that  at  Blackburn  the  manufacture  has  extended  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  pieces  a week  beyond  what  it  was  formerly,  when  hand-loom  weaving 
was  solely  employed,  and  tliat  die  wages  are  now  1 0,000 1.  a week  less  than  at  tliat 
time? — Yes. 


1994.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  ultimately  the  effect  of  the  present  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  production  must  be  an  extension  of  Uie  demand,  tfiat  perstms  who 
do  not  now  use  cotton  goods  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  afford  tiie  use  ot 
them,  will,  in  consequence  of  the  very  low  price  of  them,  use  them? — It  will  very 
greatly  tend  to  increase  the  consumption,  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  we  have 
now  rivals  whom  we  had  not  before,  who  are  manufacturing  as  cheaply  as  we 
can  do. 

1995.  Though  we  have  those  rivals,  tliey  are  obliged  to  maintain  their  rivalry  by 
heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of  the  commodities  from  England  ? — We  are  paying 
touch  heavier  dudes  in  England.  1 allude  parUcularly  to  America,  where  they  are 
manufacturing  the  cotton  grown  at  their  own  doors,  without  any  expense  upon  it, 

we  have  a doty  to  pay  on  the  introduction  of  it  into  this  country. 
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1996.  The  question  alludes  to  tlie  duties  on  the  introduction  of  manufacturc(} 
goods  from  this  country  into  other  countries;  was  not  the  ability  that  exists  of  the 
rivalry  of  tlie  nations  on  the  continent,  and  of  America,  produced  by  the  imposition 
of  heavy  duties  on  British  commodities  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1997.  The  manufactures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn  consist  principally 
of  calicoes  ? — Yes,  principally,  and  band-loom  weaving  principally ; very  hulB 
power-loom. 

1998.  Has  tliere  not  been  a considerable  extension  of  the  pnnted  trader— 

I do  not  know  to  what  extent ; Uie  duties  will  show  that  more  exactly  than  I could 
state  iL 

1999.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  a material  increase  of  trade,  from  what  you  have 
beard  and  experienced,  is  likely  to  take  place  to  the  East  Indies? — Yes,  I think 
that  very  probable,  and  that  is  probably  the  only  quarter  from  which  we  can  look 
for  consolation. 

2000.  And  also  from  Canada  and  New  South  Wales?— That  must  be  very 
moderate  and  progressive,  I should  conceive,  for  some  time. 

2001.  Do  not  you  think  there  will  be  a new  demand  in  an  empire  like  Russia?— 

If  they  do  not  lay  on  heavy  restrictions. 

2002.  Upon  the  whole,  you  are  rather  desponding?— Yes,  the  prospects  are,  I 
conceive,  very  unfavourable. 

2003.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  any  part  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
particularly  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  where  the  lower  class  of  farmers  have  been 
reduced  to  actual  poverty  by  the  poors  rales? — I know  of  no  district  suffering 
half  so  much  as  the  districts  of  the  two  Blackburn  hundreds,  the  higher  and  tlia 
lower. 

2004.  Were  you  in  the  country  at  the  period  when  Uie  rate  to  remunerate  the 
power-loom  owners  was  levied? — Iwas. 

2005.  Was  not  that  levy  attended  with  circumstances  of  the  most  dreadful 
distress  ? — So  much  so,  that  I can  mention  that  in  private  families  where  sums  of 
money  from  tlie  Relief  Committee  were  sent  to  individuals  to  have  distriUJted 
amongst  the  poor  people,  the  overseers  came,  and  to  my  family  in  particular,  to 
request  that  the  distribution  of  clothes  should  not  be  given  until  the  poor  people  had 
paid  their  quotas  for  the  destruction  of  the  power-looms,  otherwise  tlieir  new  clothing 
would  be  sold  up  with  the  rest  of  their  furniture  and  apparel. 

2006.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  without  the  measures  that  were  taken  to  assist 
the  population  in  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  particularly  Pendle  Forest  and  Padiham, 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  townships,  that. rate  could  not  have  been  levied  at 
all  ? — It  could  not. 

2007.  Is  that  in  fact  levied  at  this  moment  r — I do  not  suppose  it  is  or  can  be 
collected,  from  the  very  distressed  part  of  the  population ; tliose  in  more  afSuent 
circumstances  have  paid,  but  there  must  be  a great  many  arrears. 

2008.  Are  you  not  distinctly  of  opinion  that  in  some  parts  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  if  the  relief  which  has  been  afforded  had  been  withheld,  the  poor-rates 
could  not  have  supplied  the  deficiency? — Most  certainly. 

2009.  You  have  stated,  that  you  see  no  prospect  of  the  present  manufacturers  in 
the  district  of  Blackburn  being  enabled  to  employ  the  hand-loom  weavers  who  are 
thrown  out  of  employment? — I have. 

2010.  During  late  years,  has  the  demand  for  labour  in  that  neighbourhood  attracted 
persona  from  distant  quarters,  seeking  employment? — None  whatever. 

2011.  Have  no  Irish  come  to  that  neighbourhood? — No,  we  have  very  few 
Irish. 

2012.  Then  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  you  know  of  no  accession  of 
numbers  from  other  parishes  ? — Not  for  a lengtli  of  time,  for  the  purpoife  of  hand- 
loom  weavers ; we  Iiave  very  few  Irish  amongst  us ; the  population  has  increased, 
and  a number  of  strangers  roust  have  come  to  the  town,  for  the  spinning  trade  has 
been  increased  considerably  in  Blackburn  within  the  last  two  or  tliree  years,  and 
that  has  increased  the  population  considerably. 

2013.  If  strangers  had  not  come  in,  and  the  unemployed  hand-loom  weavers 
had  obtained  eniployment  from  the  power-loom  manufacturers,  would  not  that 
have  absorbed  the  population  existing  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood  ; would  not 
the  power-loom  manufacturers  have  been  enabled  to  employ  the  hand-loom  weavers  ? 
— The  power-loom  weaving  is  upon  much  loo  diminutive  a scale  to  have  effected 
that  purpose. 

20J4.  You 
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2014.  You  faave  already  stated  the  very  low  wages  given  to  the  hand-loom 
weavers]  are  you  acquainted  with  the  average  wages  given  to  the  power-loom 
weavers 

2015-  What,  generally  speaking,  are  their  wages  ?— According  to  the  different 
oualities  made  near  to  or  in  Blackburn,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  pence  per  piece ; 
but  then  there  are  great  expenses  incurred  in  the  power-loom  manufactory  that 
are  not  home  by  the  hand-loom  weavers,  which  greatly  enhance  the  cost 

20j6.  They  are  home  by  the  raonufiicturer  himself,  the  owner  of  the  factory? 


IViiliam  Fieliiftit 
Ksq, 


39  March, 
1817. 


2017-  What  do  you  suppose  are  the  clear  wages  whicii  the  power-loom  weavers 
may  now  obtain,  beginning  with  the  younger  and  gradually  advancing  to  the 
oldest  and  most  skilful  ? — I should  sup|K>se  the  women  and  children  will  be  gaining 
from  seven  to  eight  shillings  a week;  there  are  not  many  men  employed,  except  tlie 
overlookers ; but  I am  speaking  of  the  operatives. 

201 8.  You  speak  of  plain  work  ? — Yes. 

2019.  Are  there  no  persons  employed  on  the  power-looms  who  get  more  than 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a week ?— -Not  in  the  vicinity  of  Blackburn;  but  tliere  are 
some  branches  of  manufectory  near  Manchester,  which  are  of  a much  finer  descrip- 
tion ; those  I speak  of  are  for  the  coarser  descriptions. 

2020.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Manchester  there  are  persons  employed  in 
weaving  the  finer  branches,  who  get  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  a week  ? — 1 know 
they  have  in  their  weaving,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  much  more  arduous 
work,  both  wider  and  finer  fabrics,  and  where  they  have  greater  earuiogs,  of 
course. 

2021.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  wages  of  the  power-loom  weaver  are  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  possible  rale  that  is  compatible  with  his  bare  subsistence,  in 
consequence  of  the  redundancy  of  labour  among  the  hand-loom  weavers? — Yes, 
certainly. 

2022.  Do  you  not  knovr  that  the  pow  er-loom  weavers  have  been  in  great  distress  ? 
— Yes,  in  very  great  distress. 

2023.  Have  tliere  been  lately  any  particular  circumstances  which  have  entailed 
great  expenses  upon  the  parishes  near  Blackburn? — Yes,  there  have  been  two  very 
important  circumstances,  wliich  have  thrown  a very  great  onus  upon  the  land  ; one 
has  been,  a parish  church  which  has  been  built,  and  which  has  cost  a very  large 
sum  of  money,  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  pounds ; the  other  is,  the  penalty, 
(about  one  ^ousand  eight  hundred  pounds  from  the  town  of  Blackburn  alone) 
that  has  been  to  be  collected,  for  toe  breaking  of  the  power-looms,  which  has  come 
at  a most  unfortunate  period,  when  all  these  poor  people  have  been  exhausted  in 
their  means,  and  not  able  to  cope  with  it. 

2024.  Are  the  rates  altogetlier  levied  upon  the  occupiers  or  upon  the  owners? — 
Upon  the  occupiers. 

2025.  The  penalty  which  has  been  levied  for  the  breaking  of  these  power-looms 
b levi^  generally  on  the  hundred  ? — Generally  on  tlie  houses  and  cottages,  and 
properly  of  every  description  in  the  hundred. 

2026.  The  ! 81W 1.  rate,  for  the  restoration  of  the  machinery  destroyed,  has  been 
levied  upon  the  hundred  generally,  has  it  not? — Not  generally;  the  1800/.  b 
the  quota  charged  on  the  town  of  Blackburn.  From  what  mischief  lias  been  done 
in  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  the  remuneration  has  been  collected  from  that  hun- 
dred; the  adjoining  hundreds  pay  only  for  the  injury  done  within  their  own 
districts. 

2027.  Have  any  of  the  parishes  raised  any  money  under  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne’s 
Act? — Yes  ; to  rebuild  a poor-house  in  llie  parish  of  Levesley,  the  overseers  have 
•borrowed  a few  hundreds. 

2028.  Your  county  is  divided  into  townships  ? — Yes. 

2029.  And  the  poors  rate  is  levied  on  the  township? — Yes. 

2030.  Do  you  know  the  rental  of  die  township  in  whicli  you  live?— No, 
I do  not. 

2031.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  levied  in  that  township?— No, 
I do  not. 

2032.  Do  you  know  how  much  in  the  pound  is  levied  on  the  township  for  the 
poors  rates? — No. 

2033.  Do  you  know  whetlier  the  township  is  rated  at  rack-rent,  or  at  two  thirds, 
or  at  what  proportion  ? — At  rack-rent,  I have  always  understood. 

5.50'  D d 3 2034.  Does 
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miumTieUUn,  2034  Does  the  disposition  to  destroy  the  power-looms  continue?— No,  I think 
Esq.  that  fiseling  has  quite  died  away;  I think  the  weavers  are  very  sensible  of  their 

' error.  In  the  Darwen  district,  they  liave  been  actually  supplicating  that  the  jwwer- 

»9  March,  looms  may  be  brought  in,  to  give  them  employment,  the  very  people  who  broke  them 
before. 

2035.  You  are  not  enabled  to  inform  the  Committee  of  any  course  which  presents 
itself  for  relieving  the  weavers  of  Blackburn  from  the  incumbrance  of  this  super- 
abundant population? — No;  if  commerce  should  receive  a great  stimulus,  that 
would  be  the  best  relief  which  could  be  afforded  to  the  operative  weavers. 

2036.  Of  that  you  have  no  expeclatioo  ?— No,  I see  no  prospect  of  any  thing 
immediate. 

2037.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  tlie  distress  of  the  operatives  in  the  pariah  of 
Blackburn  arises  from  their  receiving  so  small  a remuneration  for  their  labour? — 
Decidedly  so. 

2038.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  arises  from  the  supply  of  labour  being  greatly 
in  Sundance,  as  compared  with  the  demand? — Yes,  certainly. 

2039.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  introduction  of  power-loom  machinery,  nc. 
cessarily  displacing  human  labour,  has  tended  to  aggravate  that  effect  ? — It  mu*,t 
have  done  that,  to  a certain  degree ; there  must  have  been  an  increased  quantity 
of  goods  manufactured  by  the  power-loom  and  hand-loom  weaving  together. 

2040.  Are  you  not,  tlierefore,  salished  that  only  one  of  two  alternatives  can  lie 
expected  to  happen,  to  relieve  the  parish  : the  revival  of  commerce,  under  which 
the  master  manufacturers  can  afford  to  give  greater  wages  to  tlie  labourers,  or 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  labourers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  condition  of 
the  remainder  might  be  bettered  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

2041.  If,  therefore,  Emigration  could  be  expected  to  be  carried  into  effect  satis- 
factorily to  the  parties  emigrating,  and  securing  their  future  prosperity,  and  they 
were  consentient  to  such  a proposal,  are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances you  have  described,  of  the  little  hopes  among  the  master  manufacturers  of 
revival  of  trade  to  any  such  extent  as  to  restore  tlie  proportions  between  supply 
and  labour,  the  rate-payers  would  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  emi^atioa, 
provided  they  found  it  was  not  too  great  a tax  upon  them  ? — I cannot  at  all  tell 
bow  far  the  rate-payers  might  be  disposed  to  raise  funds  to  promote  emigration, 
because  the  whole  community  is  impoverished,  and  has  suffered  so  severely  from 
charitable  contributions  and  aids  in  one  way  or  another,  receiving  diminished  or 
no  rents,  that  they  are  unable  to  afford  that  relief  that  they  would  otherwise  have 
done  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

2042.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  the  expense  of  maintaining  through- 
out the  year,  a pauper  and  bis  wife  and  three  children,  would  be  in  Blackburn? — 
No,  I cannot ; I have  not  been  on  any  select  vestry,  so  as  to  know  the  details  of 
those  matters ; I should  state  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  has  bcea 
much  more  moderate,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  overseer  finding  tiiem  employ- 
ment in  weaving;  they  have  paid  for  their  sustenance,  in  a great  measure,  by  theii 
own  labour. 

2043.  Notwithstanding  that  resource  of  finding  employment  for  the  poor  by  the 
overseer,  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  rates  of  Blackburn  are  burthened  to  Uie  greatest 
extent  in  the  maintenance  of  them  ? — Yes,  certainly ; for,  with  every  aid  and  every 
assistance,  the  rates  are  exceedingly  heavy,  and  unless  the  charitable  contributions 
which  have  been  given  are  continued,  I see  no  possibility  of  the  poor  existing. 

2044.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  either  from  your  own  observation  or 
from  the  information  of  others,  wlietber  the  stocks  of  manufactured  goods,  of 
different  descriptions,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  purchasers  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  are  large  or  small  r — I should  think  small  now,  for  there  has  been  such 
a length  of  time  for  stocks  abroad  to  have  got  exhausted,  tliat  I think  tiiey  must 
have  diminished  and  got  very  low. 

2045.  After  the  extraordinary  commercial  difficulties  which  have  taken  place, 
and  the  extraordinary  depression  of  all  sorts  of  commodities,  do  not  you  think 
that  before  we  can  expect  a revival  of  demand,  the  persons  from  whom  tliat 
demand  is  to  arise  must  feel  the  pressure  of  a want  of  goods? — Yes,  I should 
think  so. 

2046.  And  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  would  order  goods,  and  a quan- 
tity of  goods  much  greater  than  under  their  present  local  circumstances  they  would 
• be  inclined  to  do?-^cs. 

2047-  Has 
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2047.  Has  not  a mistake  pretty  generally  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  price 
at  which  cotton  can  be  protiuced,  both  by  the  maoufacUirers  of  cotton  and  the 
purchasers  of  cotton  goods?— I think  tlie  general  observation  of  the  purchasers  is, 
not  that  they  have  thought  tiie  prices  of  cotton  too  high,  but  tiiat  lliey  have  no  con- 
fidence in  those  prices  being  maintained ; whether  those  prices  will  be  still  further 
de{)Tessed  we  do  not  know,  so  many  causes  contribute  to  the  depression  of  the  prices 
of  cotton  goods,  tlie  distress  of  manufacturers,  and  a variety  of  causes. 

204S.  Has  not  that  mistake  made  the  purcliasers  of  cotton  goods  still  more  fear- 
ful of  laying  in  stocks  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  ? — 1 do  not  know  whether 
that  is  a mistake,  we  do  not  know  at  what  price  cotton  can  be  produced. 

2049*  Would  not  the  manufacturing  of  goods  which  is  now  going  on  in  that  district, 
and  has  been  going  on  for  some  dine,  be  sufficient  ibr  the  employment  of  the  people 
there,  if  it  were  not  for  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom? — I ooght  to  explain 
that  by  saying,  that  the  manufactory  by  the  power-loom  is  a very  distinct  one  from 
that  wliich  is  carried  on  by  band-loom,  and  one  that  is  quite  essential  bo  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country  and  to  the  demand  which  comes  from  abroad  ; I am  afraid, 
from  tlie  Inquiries  which  have  been  made,  that  there  is  a sort  of  invidious  distinction 
drawn  between  the  hand  loom  and  die  power-loom,  or  that  whicti  might  appear  so, 
hy  its  being  admitted  that  power-loom  weaving  has  contributed  to  the  evil,  which  it 
certainly  has  done,  for  there  have  been  many  more  goods  made  by  having  the  two 
iustruments  at  work  at  the  same  time,  both  the  power-loom  and  the  hund-loom; 
but  the  power-loom  is  so  essential  to  the  use  of  the  country,  that  it  will  in  time 
explode  Uie  hand  loom  almost  entirely,  I apprehend. 

2050.  You  consider  the  distress  at  present  existing  to  arise  not  frons  any  deficient 
amount  of  trade  for  the  employment  of  the  people,  but  that  that  trade  can  now  be 
carried  on  by  a smaller  number  of  hands? — 1 consider  tltat  there  is  a considerable 
deficiency  in  the  demand  at  tliis  time,  that  it  is  what  is  generally  termed  a very 
unhealthy  state  of  trade,  tliero  is  no  good  demand  existing. 

3051.  You  state  that  th^  have  manufactured  more  goods  lately  than  on  the 
average  of  former  times  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

2052.  If  those  goods  had  been  manufactured  in  the  old  way,  without  the  power- 
loom,  would  not  that  state  of  trade  have  given  employment  to  the  people? — Most 
likely  it  would,  for  there  must  have  been  a considerable  addition  made  to  the  quantity 
manufactured  by  the  power-looms,  and  if  those  were  abstracted,  those  which  bad 
been  made  by  the  hand  loom  might  have  been  sufficient  for  the  demand. 

2053.  You  have  stated  that  the  landowners  and  persons  of  property  .in  tlie  district 
have  not  turned  their  attention  much  to  Emigration  as  a means  of  relief? — No,  it 
has  never  been  contemplated. 

2054.  Has  it  been  contemplated  by  the  men  in  dbtress  ? — No,  I think  not  in 
the  least. 

2055.  You  have  no  Emigration  societies? — No,  I believe  not.  I have  been 
absent  for  the  last  six  or  .seven  weeks. 

2056.  Do  you  think  the  labouring  classes  would  be  favourable  to  any  plan  of 
Emigration? — That  is  a circumstance  I cannot  speak  to  at  all,  because  it  is  quite 
novel. 

2057.  You  will  not  understand  any  question  that  may  have  been  put  to  you  by 
this  Committee  as  in  the  slightest  degree  expressing  an  idea  prejudicial  to  the  power- 
loom,  but  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  power-loom  on  that  part  of  the  population 
which  depended  upon  the  hand  loom  for  their  subsistence? — I was  only  afraid  that 
if  those  questions  went  into  Lancashire,  it  might  appear  as  if  the  two  were  put  into 
competition. 

2058.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Committee,  that  if  the  power-loom  were 
not  employed  in  Lancashire,  it  would  be  employed  somewhere  else,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  labouring  poor  would  be  prejudiced  instead  of  benefited  ? — -Certainly. 

205p.  Did  you  ever  calculate  the  quantity  of  manual  labour  that  is  dispensed  with 
hy  the  power-loom ; how  many  hands  would  be  required  to  do  the  work  which 
n power-loom  effects? — I am  not  able  to  answer  that  question  witt^  certainty,  but 
I have  always  understood  that  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  labour  is  saved; 
there  are  a great  number  of  people  employed  about  the  power-looms  in  various 
preparations  of  tlie  article  before  it  comes  into  the  loom,  and  so  many  mechanic* 
sre  employed  in  muking  tlie  machinery  and  keeping  it  in  order,  that  I do  not  imagine, 
from  what  I have  understood,  that  more  than  from  one-third  to  onc-fourth  is  saved 
hy  ttie  use  of  power-looms. 

550.  D d 4 2060.  Do 
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2060.  Do  you  think  that  where  there  were  too  persona  employed  before  the 

power-loom  was  effected,  it  may  be  assumed  that  seventy-6ve  are  now  employed? 

Yes,  I think  so. 

2061.  But  some  of  tl^e  goods  are  of  a different  description? — Yes,  certainly. 

2062.  You  include  all  the  mechanics  engaged  in  making  the  power-loom,  pre- 
paratory to  the  use  of  it?' — Yes,  a great  deal  of  preparation  for  the  work  is  necessary; 
it  goes  through  a great  many  stages  to  prepare  it  for  the  loom. 

2063.  Do  you  think  that  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
'fifty,  persons  are  employed  now  in  proportion  to  a hundred  that  were  employed 
formerly  ? — Tlie  power-loom  is  introduced  in  so  small  a degree  into  my  district,  that 
I cannot  speak  to  that. 

2064.  The  general  impression  in  your  neighbourhood  is,  that  it  displaces  about 
one-third  of  the  number  formerly  employed  ? — Yes,  one-third  or  one-fourth. 

2065.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  hand-loom  weavers  were  removed,  power- 
looms  would  increase  in  iliat neighbourhood? — Yes. 

2o6(>.  Du  you  not  suppose  that  the  mistake  admitted  to  have  been  generally  made 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  fear  that  the  price  may  be  further 
depressed,  have  operated  so  as  to  increase  the  disinclination  of  purcliasers  of  cotton 
goods  to  lay  in  their  usual  slocks? — I conceive  that  the  purchasers  of  cotton  goods 
are  deterred  from  purchasing,  from  a fear  of  its  coming  lower;  without  calculating 
what  the  expense  of  tlie  cost,  or  the  growth  b,  as  I mentioned  before,  so  many 
circimistances,  such  as  those  of  scarcity  of  money,  and  distress  arising  from  a variety 
of  causes,  bring  down  the  prices,  that  the  cost  of  production  can  never  be  calculated 
upon  with  certainty. 

2067.  How  long  b a man  making  one  piece  of  calico  by  a hand  loom? — If  the 
slightest  description  b spoken  of,  a man  will  weave  about  four  or  five  pieces  a week, 
but  he  must  tvork  very  hard,  and  work  over-hours. 

206s.  What  does  a power-loom  weave  in  tire  same  period,  of  the  same  article? 
— No  comparison  can  be  drawn,  unless  the  fabrics  were  the  same ; a power-loom 
cannot  compete  with  the  hand  loom  in  goods  of  a thin  description ; whenever  the 
.wages  descend  for  manual  labour  to  about  half  a crown  a piece,  the  hand  loom  nmsl 
be  employed;  they  pay  but  fifteeo  pence  a piece  for  the  weaving  of  this  cloth  by 
manual  labour,  and  therefore  no  cloth  of  that  description  Js  manufactured  by  the 
power-loom;  they  make  a more  substantial  article  in  the  power-loom. 

2069.  Are  the  power-looms  all  of  the  same  size? — No,  they  vary  very  much, 
according  to  the  width  of  the  piece  they  are  to  produce;  different  widths  are  required 
for  dillcrent  purposes. 

2070.  Do  they,  the  looms,  vary  in  price  very  much? — No,  lire  simple  loom  is 
worth  about  10/.  to  ten  guineas. 

2071.  Do  not  the  power-looms  produce  a belter  article,  of  more  uniform  quality? 
— Decidedly  so,  of  a very  superior  fabric  indeed. 


fViUhm  Hutton,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

WiUiamlluUm  2072.  YOU  reside  ui  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Boitoii  ? — Ido;  I reside 
* ' twelve  miles  west  of  Manchester,  four  south  of  Bolton,  and  about  ten  from  Chorley, 

> J in  the  very  heart  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

2073.  You  have  been  lately  in  active  correspondence  with  the  London  relief 
Committee' — I liave,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  commencement  to  the  present 
Ume. 

2074.  In  the  course  of  your  correspondence  with  them,  have  you  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  making  yourself  acquainterl  with  the  stale  of  things  in  your  ncigtr- 
bourhood? — Certainly;  I have  been  regularly  visiting,  not  leaving  it  to  com- 
mittees; but  I have  myself  visited  all  the  cottages  within  a large  district  around  my 
own  house. 

2075.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  Idea  of  the  extent  to  which  dbtress 
prevails  among  the  lower  and  middling  classes  in  that  dbtrict? — I have  lived  a* 
lJulton  ever  sificc  I came  of  age,  and  during  that  time  I have  never  witnessed  any 
thin"  at  all  equal  to  lire  present  distress,  by  present,  I mean  the  distress  of  lat^ 
week,  because  I do  think  that  it  is  increasing.  I believe  there  is  scarcely  one 
loom  in  my  own  immediate  neighbonrliood  unemployed  now,  but  the  state  of  ihs 
families  of  the  poor  is  certainly  much  more  dc.stitute  than  it  was  when  the  Com- 
mittee first  extended  tliC  aid  of  its  charitable  fund,  and  when  a very  great  number 
were  unemployed ; the  present  distress  arises  from  several  causes ; the  bedding  and 

clotiics 
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clothes  of  the  poor  are  totally  exhausted.  I should  mention  that  I live  in  the 
parish  of  consists  of  ten  townships,  which  are  for  all  purposes  as 

^stinct  as  if  they  were  separate  parishes,  and  in  those  several  townships  the 
employnjeni  of  labour  is  quite  different;  for  instance,  in  the  township  in  which  I 
live  it  has  been  my  object  always  to  reduce  the  number  of  cottages,  whenever  they 
were  vacant  I have  pulled  tliem  down ; besides,  the  coal  trade  is  tlie  cliief  branch 
in  which  the  people  are  employed,  consequently  in  my  own  township  we  feel  little 
or  no  distress.  Over  the  hedge,  which  bounds  my  township  from  the  township 

West  Houghton  on  tlie  west  side,  and  the  township  of  Atherton  on  the  south, 
they  are  almost  wholly  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving,  and  it  is  almo.st  in- 
credible to  see  the  different  state  of  comfort  in  the  one  township  and  of  misery  in 
tlie  other;  the  poor-rates  in  West  Houghton  have  increased,  and  are  on  tlie 
Increase;  I think  that  as  compared  with  last  year  they  will  be  found  to  be  tripled 
or  quadrupled.  If  I had  expected  to  have  been  examined,  I would  have  brought 
some  details  on  Ibis  subject.  The  misery  is  beginning  to  work  now  by  the  poverty 
of  the  small  lay  payers,  for,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  another  witness,  our  farms 
are  generally  very  small,  they  may  keep  two  or  tliree  cows,  there  are  exceptions, 
but  they  are  generally  small,  and  those  lay  payers,  whose  families  were  employed 
in  the  hand-loom  weaving,  have  left  their  land  in  a very  bad  state,  they  have 
^nerally  attended  to  their  loom ; now  they  cannot  obtain  sufficient  to  pay  tbeir 
taxes;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  persons  to  whom  their  land  belongs  must  suffer; 
among  that  class  the  distress  has  been  so  great  that  it  became  a serious  question 
with  us  on  the  last  grant  from  the  Committee  in  London,  whether  we  should 
rigidly  adhere  to  tlie  rule  we  had  laid  down,  not  to  relieve  those  who  were  lay 
payers,  because  it  apjieared  to  involve  a contradiction  that  we  should  relieve  those 
that  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  town.  Within  the  last  month  we  have  found 
some  such  extreme  cases  of  distress,  that  we  have  been  obliged,  in  as  delicate  a 
manner  as  we  could,  for  their  feelings  were  almost  hurt  by  receiving  the  relief,  to 
give  it  in  the  way  of  bedding  and  clothes;  it  has  been  the  most  painful  duty  any 
person  can  be  engaged  in ; we  have  had  to  relieve  those  who  have  seen  much 
better  days. 

2076.  With  a view  of  giving  the  Committee  a general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
distress,  can  you  mention  any  particular  instances  of  which  you  have  been  yourself 
an  eye-witness  r — One  or  two  F have  ventured  to  report  to  the  London  Relief 
Committee,  such  as  I had  not  conceived  to  exist  in  a civilized  country ; there  is 
one  I have  not  reported,  which  was  anterior  to  the  last  donation  we  received ; 
Mrs.  Hulton  and  myself,  in  visiting  the  poor,  were  asked  by  a person  almost 
starving,  to  go  into  a house,  we  there  found  on  one  side  of  the  fire  a very  old 
man,  apparently  dying,  on  the  other  side  a young  man  of  about  eighteen,  with  a 
child  on  his  knre,  whose  mother  liad  just  died  and  been  buried,  and  evidently  both 
that  young  man  and  the  child  were  suffering  from  want ; of  course  our  object  was 
to  relieve  them,  and  we  were  going  away  from  that  house,  when  the  woman  said, 
Sir,  you  have  not  seen  all ; we  went  up  stairs,  and  under  some  rags  we  found 
another  young  man,  the  widower,  and  on  turning  down  the  rags,  which  he  was 
unable  to  remove  himself,  we  found  another  man  who  was  dying,  and  who  did  die 
in  the  course  of  the  day ; I have  no  doubt  that  family  were  actually  starving  at  the 
time. 

2077.  Though  that  case  may  be  an  extreme  one,  are  there  very  many  families 
in  that  neighbourhood  who  are  on  the  very  verge  of  famine,  if  not  suffering  actual 
famine? — I am  sure  that  both  I and  tlie  Clergyman  of  West  Houghton,^  who  has 
been  with  me  latterly,  have  made  a very  accurate  calculation  on  that  point  in  the 
last  township  we  visited,  West  Houghton,  consisfing  of  rather  more  than  five 
thousand  inhabitants ; we  found  two  thousand  five  hundred  totally  destitute  of 
bedding,  and  nearly  so  of  clothes;  I am  positive  1 am  correct,  when  I say  that 
*ix  per  cent  are  in  a slate  such  as  that  described,  a state  of  iamine,  or  that  ap- 
proaching to  it ; it  is  from  the  papers  I have  prepared  for  die  Committee,  that 
* deduce  that  to  be  an  accurate  statement.  In  another  case  of  extreme  distress, 
there  were  a widow  and  tliree  children  who  had  not  tasted  the  meal  and  water, 
which  is  tlie  only  thing  almost  they  eat  there,  for  eight  and  forty  hours ; I found 
a young  man  of  sixteen  in  such  a state  of  exhaustion,  1 was  obliged  to  send  a cart 
with  a litter  to  bring  him  home,  and  he  is  now  under  ray  own  care,  and  we  have 
hardly  been  able  to  sustain  him  in  life ; we  found  many  families  who  have  not 
made  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  appeare  very  strange  that,  _ with  resident 
uiBgistrates  and  overseers,  such  cases  of  distress  could  occur ; it  U only  where 
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IVUliam  UhIioii,  there  arc  hand-loom  weavers,  and  in  remote  situations ; these  do  not  occur  in  towns 

lisq.  but  in  country  districts,  where  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  thickly  spread ; the  masses 

of  people  assembled  together  tend  to  create  distreM,  for  they  are  not  the  persons 

39  March,  who  belong  to  the  identical  townsliip  in  which  they  live,  but  many  of  them  having 

settled  from  remote  distances,  find  a great  difficulty  in  getting  relief  from  their  town- 
ships, for  their  settlements  are  disputed,  and  there  are  many  ways  in  which  tliey  are 
prevented  getting  tire  relief  which  they  need  afforded  to  them. 

2078.  As  you  have  mentioned  the  difi'erence  of  distress  in  those  parishes,  inha- 
bited in  a great  measure  by  hand-loom  weavers  and  others,  can  you  state  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates,  bow  much  per  cent? — Not  with  sufficient 


accuracy* 

3079.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  in  your  own  township  ?■— No, 
I cannot. 

2080.  How  is  the  poor-rate  paid  in  your  district  ? — By  a rale  of  the  inhabitants 
upon  themselves ; the  rate  payers  meet,  and  ascertain  what  will  be  necessary  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  county  rates ; having  ascertained  that,  the  book  is  laid 
before  two  magistrates,  for  their  approbation  and  signature. 

3081.  Are  your  overseers  over  townships  in  the  same  manner  as  over  parishes? 
— ^Yes. 


2082.  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation,  or  can  you  at  all  give  the  Committee 
an  idea,  of  what  is  the  amount  necessary  to  support  a family  in  a state  wholly 
destitute,  for  a twelvemonth,  taking  the  average  to  consist  of  five  persons? — Yes, 

1 would  state  what  guides  myself  and  my  brother  magistrates,  when  we  are  applied 
to  for  relief;  we  used  to  consider  it  right  that  the  allowance  per  head  should 
amount  to  three  shilling  a week,  that  tliev  should  make  up  for  their  maintenance 
fifteen  shillings,  and  whatever  was  wanting  to  make  up  that  we  ordered  the  over- 
seers to  make  up  ; we  consider  that  now  too  hi^h  to  be  levied,  and  we  think  they 
ought  to  have  2s.  6el.  per  bead,  to  maintain  them  in  ciotli^  and  food ; that  would 
be  about  30/.  per  annum  to  maintain  a family  of  five  persons;  in  the  money 
granted  to  the  mother  of  ille^timate  children,  we  always  grant  iu  common  cases 
IS.  6 d.  a week. 

2083.  Do  you  think  there  are  ntany  persons  at  present  in  your  district,  who  are 
in  this  state  of  entire  destitution  and  entire  dependence  on  parish  relief? — No, 

I think  there  are  very  few  who  are  entirely  so,  because  all  the  looms  are  in  employ- 
ment. I lake  the  average  wages  which  a really  good  weaver  at  a hand-loom  will 
obtain  to  be  about  8f.  a week,  but  from  that  there  are  drawbacks,  which  I do  not 
understand,  not  being  conversant  with  trade ; tire  average  of  women,  and  children 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  I take  to  be  about  3s.  per  week.  But  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  I am  bound  to  state  one  great  grievance  to  which  they  are  subject,  the 
trade  has  been  subdivided  into  the  hands  of  master  manufacturers,  who  are  men  of 
no  education,  and  little  capital,  the  consequence  is,  that  even  this  money  which 
I state  as  the  average,  is  paid  in  what  is  termed  shop  stuff;  I look  upon  that  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  exists  in  our  country. 

2084.  That  is  illegal ’—Perfectly  so;  and  we  are  most  anxious,  as  magistrates, 
to  convict  where  we  can ; but  such  is  the  terror  of  the  people  in  coming  forward, 
that  we  cannot  get  at  the  proof  of  it.  A custom  prevails  now  very  geiierdly,  of  the 
little  master  manufacturers  building  cottages  appropriated  to  their  weavers,  and  tiiose 
weavers  who  are  permitted  to  five  in  them,  pay  a much  higher  rent  than  they  would 
to  me,  or  any  other  country  gentleman;  so  that  there  is  a great  diminution  of  that 
which  appears  as  the  payment  for  labour. 

2085.  Do  you  think  an  advantage  will  result  from  the  introduction  generally 
of  power-looms,  that  that  will  throw  the  cotton  trade  into  the  hands  of  persons 
possessing  larger  capital,  and  tlierefore of  more  liberal  habits  and  feelings? — Yes, 
decidedly;  it  must  require  a ^ven  capital  to  erect  a power-loom  manufactory  of 
any  size ; but  1 should  say,  as  far  as  my  belief  goes,  there  again  those  so  employed 
in  the  steam  manufactures  are  obliged  to  purchase  at  a certain  shop,  and  to  live  in 
a certain  house ; that  prevails,  I believe,  in  the  towns  generally,  I know  it  does  in 
Bolton. 

2086.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  according  to  the  present  stale  of  the  trade,  di® 
population  in  your  district  is  beyond  all  dispute  redundant? — Yes,  certainly,  it  » 
impossible  to  find  employment  for  them. 

2087*  Is  there  any  immediate  probability,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  of  such 
a change  in  the  proportion  between  labour  and  the  demand  for  it,  as  shall  make 
that  population  no  lon^^r  redundant  ?*— I am  peiiectiy'  unacquainted  with  trade. 
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and  the  probability  of  demand,  but  taking  it  that  the  demand  does  not  increase,  but 
remains  as  at  present,  it  is  not  possible  they  can  be  employed. 

2088.  Do  you  conceive  that  a great  portion  of  the  people  are  now  permanently 
and  hopelessly  a burtlien  on  the  poor-rates? — Unquestionably  ; and  I consider,  in 
my  own  neighbourhood,  every  yard  of  calico  or  muslin  manufactured  has  a great 
portion  of  the  cost  paid  out  of  the  township  rates  from  our  lands,  because  these  mate- 
rials are  manufactured  at  a price  which  will  not  keep  the  labourers  who  make  them, 
and  tlierefore  what  is  wanted  in  tlie  wages  of  the  master  manufacturer  to  support 
life,  comes  from  the  poor-rates. 

2089.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  Emigration, 
in  relieving  from  the  effects  of  this  superabundaut  population? — Only  within  these 
few  days. 

2090.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  advisable  for  parishes  and  townships  situate 
as  those  you  have  described,  to  get  rid  of  a certain  proportion  of  the  population, 
supposing  them  to  be  charged  with  a sum  equal  to  two  or  three  years  pui  chase  of  the 
poor-rates  laid  out  upon  that  family? — Speaking  as  a landed  proprietor,  I should  be 
very  happy  lo  see  such  a measure  carried  into  effect ; and  I have  no  doubt  that,  by 
proper  explanation  to  the  people  themselves,  they  would  be  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

2091.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  explanation  were  given,  and  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that  emigrants  might  be  placed  in  a comfortable  situation,  and  the  parish  freed 
from  the  burthen  of  maintaining  them,  at  an  expense  of  two  years  purchase  of  those 
persons  maintenance,  funds  would  be  raised  from  charitable  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions in  aid  of  such  a project,  and  in  assistance  of  the  poor-rates?— No,  I am  quite 
certain  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  look  for  aid  from  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  demand 
has  been  such  on  those  who  have  had  the  means  and  disposition  to  give,  they  have 
not  any  longer  the  means  of  giving. 

2092.  You  consider  tliat  the  parish  would  gain  in  many  instances  by  laying  out 
a sum  equal  to  two  years  expenses  ? — Certainly,  I think  they  would  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

2093.  You  have  stated,  that  in  the  case  of  a weaver’s  family,  consisting  of  a man, 
a woman,  and  three  children  on  an  average,  who  are  supposed  to  be  wholly  destitute 
of  employment,  the  parish  expense,  during  the  whole  year,  amounted  to  about  30I.  ? 
— Yes. 

2094.  Do  you  think  tliat  in  the  present  state  of  your  townships,  there  would  be 
a disposition,  if  power  was  given  by  law  so  to  do,  to  charge  the  poor-rates  for 
ten  years  with  an  annuity  of  7/.  10^  per  annum,  which  would  rabe,  at  5 per  cent, 
a sum  of  60I.  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  each  of  those  families,  the  difference 
being  in  the  first  year  between  7 1.  105.  and  30/.  being  22/.  ioa*.? — That  propor- 
tion would  hold  good,  if  the  family  were  wholly  maintained  from  the  township ; 
but  it  is  only  a portion  of  it  that  comes  from  parochial  relief.  I am  satisfied  that  the 
townsliips  would  gain  by  an  abstraction  of  manual  labour ; at  present,  the  people  are 
in  so  reduced  a situation  of  life,  that  they  have  no  means  of  bringing  up  tbeir  children 
to  auy  trade  but  that  of  weaving,  and  therefore  as  long  as  the  population  remains 
as  great  as  it  is,  they  are  bringing  up  a new  race  of  weavers.  They  have  no  means 
of  giving  them  the  slightest  education,  except  what  we  do  by  charitable  means ; and 
the  various  employments  of  labour,  other  than  by  band-loom  weaving,  are  ail  full  to 
repletion. 

2095.  What  is  the  description  of  the  population  in  your  part  of  Lancashire;  are 
they  natives  of  Lancashire,  or  are  a great  proportion  of  them  strangers? — There  are 
a great  proportion  of  strangers ; and  one  of  tlje  evils  to  which  I have  alluded,  where 
I have  found  so  much  distress,  has  been  frequently  from  the  dbtaoce  from  the  place 
of  settlement  in  which  the  pauper  has  resid^. 

2096.  Are  there  a great  many  Irish  who  have  lately  settled  in  that  district  ?■— No, 
I should  say  not  lately ; and  in  the  townships  which  are  not  immediately  in  the 
situation  of  towns,  there  are  not  many  Irish  spread  over  the  district ; I live  in  a manu- 
fecluriiig  district  which  is  almost  one  town,  each  lane  has  its  population  ofband-loom 
leavers;  but  the  Irish  concentrate  themselves  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  not 
the  manufacting  districts. 

2097.  Do  you  think  the  population  of  that  dbtrict  is  going  on  increasing,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  tlie  distress  ; do  you  think  that  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
tress has  had  any  tendency  to  check  marriages  ? — 1 believe  not  to  any  great  extent ; 
I have  made  that  inquiry  at  my  own  parish  church,  but  not  at  any  other ; I know, 
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lyuiioat  Hufioti,  as  a magistrate,  we  have  f|uite  as  many  illegitimate  children  brought  before  us  as  at 
any  period  however  prosperous. 

2098.  I-Iow  do  you  deal  with  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  do  you  throw 

59  Marcii,  burthen  upon  the  parent  ?— They  are  totally  .unable,  in  many  instances,  to 

support  them ; the  townships  have  taken  very  strong  measures  of  late  to  enforce  it ; 
the  measures  taken  by  the  overseers  to  enforce  the  payment  for  illegitimate  chiU 
dren  have  produced  the  very  worst  consequences;  in  many  instances  the  fathers 
have  been  committed  to  our  prisons,  which  are  quite  full ; the  prison  of  our  hun- 
dred now  contains  740  inmates;  the  mothers  are  unable  to  maintain  tliese  ille^. 
tiraate  children,  and  there  has  been  au  additional  burthen  on  the  poor-rates  from 
that  cause. 

2099.  Supposing  in  any  particular  township  there  should  be  a partial  revival  of 
trade,  do  you  tlunk  that  any  measures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  a sudflen  increase 
of  population,  from  the  small  manufacturer  building  small  cottages  for  the  purpose 
of  their  being  inhabited  by  his  workmen  ? — That  is  a question  on  whicli  I have 
thought  only  for  the  last  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  I am  not  able  to  give  a direct 
answer  to  it;  when  I stated  the  good  effects  to  result  from  the  removal  of  a part  of 
our  population,  another  consideration  was,  bow  we  should  prevent  iheir  cottages 
being  occupied  by  others ; but  without  a very  distinct  revival  is  felt,  I think  that  it 
is  no  longer  a good  speculation  to  engage  in  building  them,  the  persons  who  have 
built  them,  and  the  friendly  societies  who  have  engaged  in  the  building  of  them, 
have  not  found  it  a profitable  use  of  tlieir  money. 

2100.  It  lias  not  been  the  practice  in  your  part  of  the  country  to  pay  rents  from 
the  poor-rates  ? — No. 

2101.  Consequently  a person  has  not  the  same  interest  in  the  building  cottages 
as  be  might  if  the  rent  was  paid  out  of  the  rates  ? — No,  certainly  not;  I know 
one  or  two  townships  where  one  or  two  of  the  principal  rate  payers  are  proprietors 
of  cottages,  and  they  will  of  course,  under  those  circumstances,  take  care  to 
secure  their  rents  for  those  cottages  in  an  underhand  way,  perhaps  from  the  over- 
seer ; but  those  are  peculiar  circumstances,  and  where  it  prevails,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  we  positively  refuse,  if  it  b brought  before  us  as  magistrates,  to  give  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  rgnt;  there  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  any  disposition  to 
build. 

2102.  Has  there  been  any  son  of  jealousy,  in  the  township  of  which  you  speak, 
of  persons  coming  in  and  acquiring  a settlement? — Yes,  there  has  been  great 
caution  to  prevent  new  settlements  being  gained. 

2103.  Has  the  caution  grown  up  of  late  in  consequence  of  the  severe  pressure 
which  has  been  felt  from  too  abundant  a population? — I am  not  aware  how  long 
that  Jealousy  has  existsd  in  townships  in  which  I have  no  property  of  my  own, 
but  where  I can  speak  with  more  certainty  it  has  been  an  object  with  us  to  prevent 
new  settlers.  A gentleman  has  lately  offered  to  lay  out  30,000/.  on  an  estate  of 
mine,  and  I have  declined  it,  to  prevent  settlements. 

2104.  Is  it  possible  for  a poor  person  coming  into  a parish  and  occupying  one  of 
those  cottages,  to  obtain  a settlement  ? — There  have  been  a great  many  settlements 
improperly  gained  in  this  way ; a person  having  property  in  one  township  and  also  in 
an  adjoining  one,  will  frequently  give  such  an  interest  and  put  a man  into  such 
a situation  in  that  parish  where  he  has  little  property,  as  to  relieve  the  other  parbh 
where  be  has  a greater  one. 

2105.  Is  it  possible,  since  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne’s  Act,  to  obtain  a settlement  In  that 
way?— No,  the  tenement  must  be  iu  the  same  parish ; he  cannot  do  it  by  cottages, 
unless  they  let  for  lo/.  a year. 

2106.  Have  you  any  apprehension  that  in  case  of  those  cottages  being  vacant,  in 
consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  die  poor,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  any  parties 
to  introduce  single  men  into  them,  hiring  tlie  service  of  those  single  men  for  a year, 
for  die  purpose  of  establishing  those  individuals  as  parbhioners,  and  consequently 
enabling  them  to  occupy  those  tenements  afterwards  as  married  persons? — I have  no 
apprehension  whatever  of  that,  certainly. 

2107.  Are  master  manufacturers  in  your  townships  in  the  habit  of  taking  ap- 
nrentices  r — I believe  they  would  not  call  themselves  master  manufacturers ; but  it 
is  a common  thing  for  a weaver  who  ims  considerable  premises,  to  take  apprentices 
iuto  his  house. 

2108.  Are  the  weavers  carrying  on  manufactories  in  your  neighbourhood,  much  in 
the  habit  of  taking  apprentices? — Yes,  they  are. 

2109.  Ha* 
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aiog.  Has  that  practice  of  late  increased  or  diininished  ?— I cannot  speak  to  lyn/iam  Hnlion 
the  absolute  fact,  but  I am  sure  there  is  so  much  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Esq. 

overseers,  that  they  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  strangers  into  their  townships  as  

apprentices.  Wwch. 

2110.  If  any  apprentice  should  be  taken  by  a weaver,  and  should  want  parochial 
relief,  would  not  the  overseers  object  to  his  receiving  any  parochial  relief  during  the 
time  of  his  apprenticeship  ? — As  a magistrate  I should  feel  myself  obliged  to  order 
relief  for  the  apprentice. 

2111.  Should  you  not  feel  yourself  called  upon  to  oblige  the  master  to  relieve 
j,|gj } — Not  in  a case  of  sickness. 

2112.  Upon  what  party  does  the  expense  of  removal  of  a pauper  who  has  not  a 
settlement,  and  has  no  claim  upon  parish  relief,  fall? — The  practice  is  this;  a 
pauper  belonging  to  a distant  settlement,  but  resident  in  any  given  township, 
applies  for  relief  to  the  overseer  of  that  particular  township  in  which  he  is  resident ; 
he  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  declines  relieving  him  because  he  belongs  to 
another  parish;  the  pauper  then  comes  before  the  magistrates,  and  states  bis  case 
of  distress ; if  the  magistrates  consider  the  application  as  proper,  relief  is  imme- 
diately ordered  on  the  township  in  which  be  is  resident;  the  overseer  then  sets  his 
wits  to  work,  and  finds  out  to -what  township  the  person  belongs,  and  the  overseer 
of  that  parish  to  which  he  belongs,  re|)ays  to  the  overseer  of  tiie  parish  where  he  is  liie 
expense  incurred. 

2113.  Is  there  no  practical  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  repayment  of  the  expenses, 
or  is  there  so  much  litigation  you  do  not  actually  enforce  the  claim  ? — In  a general 
way  the  expenses  are  recovered  witliout  much  difficulty. 

21 14.  Do  you  often  proceed  practically  to  remove  the  pauper  to  the  place  of  his 
settlement  ? — Yes. 

2115.  Upon  what  township  do  the  expenses  of  hia  removal  fall? — Upon  the 
township  removing. 

2116.  Do  not  the  claims  from  persons  who  liave  no  right  to  apply  to  the  poor- 
rate,  constitute  a very  heavy  burthen  upon  them  in  severe  cases  of  distress? — Yes, 
certainly ; there  are  constant  claims,  which  no  person  living  in  that  country  can 
refuse. 

21 17.  Are  not  the  claims  from  persons  who  have  no  strict  right  to  apply  to  the 
parish  for  relief,  almost  as  burthensoine,  in  point  of  appeal  to  humanity,  os  tlie 
claims  of  those  who  have  a right? — Quite  as  much  in  point  of  humanity;  but  in 
pomt  of  law,  if  the  overseere  appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  magistrate,  be  feels  com- 
pelled to  refuse  relief,  except  in  a case  of  sickness  or  very  great  distress. 

2118.  In  the  case  of  distribution  of  charitable  funds,  is  there  any  distinction 
taken  between  tho.se  who  have  legal  claims,  and  tliose  who  have  not? — Not  the 
slightest  in  the  district  in  which  I have  acted,  nhich  contains  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  inhabitants. 

2119.  Supposing  you  could  remove  a portion  of  those  who  had  a legal  settle- 
ment in  the  parish,  would  not  the  burthen  remain  in  a great  measure  iinalleviated, 
unless  you  could  take  measures  for  the  removal  of  that  portion  who  make  an  appeal 
to  your  ebarit}',  if  they  canuot  make  a legal  claim  on  the  poor-rates? — The  claim 
on  one’s  charitable  feeling  would  be  the  same,  but  the  claim  on  the  land  would  not 
he  tlie  same ; for  though  the  person  having  ability  would  feel  himself  strongly  urged 
to  give  to  those  having  no  claim,  tlie  farmers  would  be  relieved  by  an  abstraction 
of  the  population,  and  they  would  not  incur  any  thing  material  in  the  shape  of  poor- 
rates,  by  those  places  being  filled  up  by  strangers. 

2120.  In  case  a small  manufacturer  siiould  let  his  cottages  for  2/.  a year  to  an 
Irishman  when  trade  was  depressed,  tliough  that  family  would  not  have  a claim  upon 
the  poor-rates,  would  not  the  presence  of  that  family,  when  trade  was  very  much 
depressed,  be  a burthen  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  persons  who  were  parishioners  ? — 

It  would  be  a burthen  on  our  feelings,  and  on  the  purse  of  tbo^  who  had  the  means, 
but  not  a burthen  on  the  rate  payers,  as  such. 

2121.  In  providing  for  the  morality  and  general  discipline  of  the  parish,  would 
not  tlicy  constitute  almost  as  great  a buitiien  as  the  presence  of  persons  having  legal 
settlements? — They  would  have  all  the  claims  to  assistance  in  education,  and  assist- 
ance in  sickness  from  the  dis{)ensaries  and  local  charitable  institutions,  but  it  would 
not  be  thought  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  legal,  for  the  parish  officer  to  relieve 
them. 

2122.  Has  not  an  Act  recently  passed,  enabling  you  to  pass  to  Ireland  any  Irish 
pauper  who  may  apply  for  relief? — I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  expense  incurred 
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under  that  Act,  prevents  its  provisions  from  being  carried  into  effect.  Tlie  expense 
incurred  by  the  county  of  Lancaster  last  year,  for  simply  removing  Irish  paupers 
from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  was  4,000/. 

2 1 23.  That  was  not  an  expense  borne  by  any  particular  parish  ? — No,  a county 
rate  spread  over  the  townships. 

2124.  Were  the  cases  of  extreme  distress  you  have  slated  to  the  Committee, 
cases  of  persons  having  a right  on  the  parish,  or  not  having?— Of  the  cases  of  very 
severe  distress  which  I have  mentioned,  one  was  living  on  the  township  to  which  he 
belonged,  the  other  was  not. 

2125.  Could  such  cases  as  those  you  have  mentioned,  of  persons  dying  fo  want, 
have  existed  in  the  case  of  persons  having  a claim  upon  that  pariah ; would  not 
the  magistrates  interfere? — Yes,  I am  quite  sure  that  the  magistrates,  the  persons 
in  authority,  and  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  inhabitants,  must  have  been 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  distress  which  prevailed  ; though  in  the  constant  habit  of 
visiting  the  poor  for  years,  I bad  no  idea  of  such  distress,  till  I visited  under  the 
London  Committee. 

2126.  Do  not  you  therefore  consider  those  extreme  cases  to  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  accidental?—-!  do  not  think  there  are  many  quite  parallel  cases  ; but 
I think  the  people  are  every  day  getting  into  such  a state  of  additional  distr^ 
from  the  total  want  of  bedding  and  clothes;  the  whole  township  where  band-loom 
weaving  prevails  will  be  soon  in  the  same  state  of  distress.  I have  pointed  out 
two  strong  cases,  but  if  I thought  that  the  patience  of  the  Committee  would  allow 
it,  out  of  the  six  in  every  hundred,  I could  detail  nearly  similar  circumstances 
of  woe. 

2127.  Supposing  the  parishioners  were  to  be  removed  from  the  cottages  built 
by  Friendly  Societies,  and  they  were  to  be  reinhabited  by  Irish,  who  might  become 
chargeable  upon  the  parish^  if  suffered  to  remain,  do  you  not  think  that  there  would 
be  a practice  of  informing  those  persons,  that  if  they  came  there  would  not  be  any 
disposition  to  relieve  them  in  case  of  distress  ? — They  would  be  discouraged  in 
every  way. 

2128.  Do  you  think  that  any  disposition  exists  among  tlie  masters  to  keep  up 
an  excess  of  population  to  enable  them  to  command  cheap  labour  ? — I think  not, 
because  machinery  is  superseding  the  use  of  manual  labour. 

2129.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  the  weavers  in  West  Houghton  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  apprentices  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2130.  What  is  the  rate  of  agricultural  wages  in  your  township? — I do  not  know 
what  the  farmers  ^ve,  but  I give  14s.  a week  to  every  one  of  my  men  on  a large 
farm  ; 1 have  not  reduced  them. 

2131.  Are  there  power-loom  factories  in  West  Houghton  ? — No,  there  are  not. 

2132.  If  you  had  bad  power-loom  manufactories  in  West  Houghton,  would  they 
not  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  your  relief? — I cannot  answer  that 
question. 

2133.  Do  you  not  think  tiiat  it  would  be  practicable  to  make  the  persons  pos- 
sessing the  houses  to  which  those  Irish  or  other  stran^rs  might  flock,  feel  more 
sensibly,  in  times  of  adversity,  the  burthen,  either  from  charity  or  by  levies,  of  suji- 
porting  them  ? — I think  that  compelling  the  proprietors  of  cottage  pronerty  to  pay 
the  rates  instead  of  the  occupiers,  would  have  that  effect. 

2134.  Have  the  overseers  of  the  poor  any  power  whatever  to  prevent  any  weaver 
from  taking  an  apprentice  ? — They  have  not. 

2135.  If  the  master  is  unable  to  maintain  his  apprentice  during  the  period  of 
his  apprenticeship,  is  not  the  parish  obliged  to  maintain  the  apprentice  as  well  as  tlie 
master  ? — ^The  parish  is. 

2136.  Does  not  some  part  of  the  expense  of  removing  Irish  paupers  fall  upon 
the  removing  parish,  beyond  that  expense  which  falls  upon  the  county  rate  ? — 
Certainly. 

2137.  Is  there  any  other  subject  upon  which  you  would  wish  to  offer  any  remarks 
to  the  Committee? — 1 should  wish  to  express  iny  very  strong  opinion,  in  contra- 
distinction 10  that  of  the  last  witness,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  contributions  from  the 
London  Relief  Committee : Nothing  but  the  donations  of  tliat  society  could  have 
saved  us  from  famine ; they  have  induced  the  most  delightful  intercourse  between  the 
different  ranks  of  the  community  j and  the  practical  result  has  been,  that  in  our 
populous  district  not  one  instance  of  riot  or  disturbance  has  occurred. 
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Siihbutiy  31"  dk  Martn,  1827. 
ALEXANDER  BARING.  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CIIAIU. 


Mr.  William  Sudlaw  Fitzhugh,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

2138.  WHAT  is  the  nature  of  your  duties  at  Liverpool,  with  respect  to  pas-  S.ivIzAug'A. 
senders  leaving  the  kingdom  in  considerable  numbers  on  board  of  mercbant  vessels?  s., f 

I was  appointed  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Liverpool,  in  con-  a*  March-, 
sequence  of  the  frauds  and  impositions  that  bad  been  practised  upon  passengers  for 
some  years  previous  to  the  appointment;  it  was  in  the  Spring  of  1823  when  the 
appointment  took  place,  and  my  business  is  to  attend  principally  to  steerage  pas- 
sengers going  out  from  that  purl. 

3139.  Do  you  hold  a permanent  situation  there? — I hold  the  appointment  so 
long  as  it  is  considered  that  I act  consistently  with  the  nature  of  my  engagement. 

3140.  Do  you  receive  a salary? — I receive  a commission  derived  from  the  money 
paid  by  the  passengers,  it  is  paid  by  the  shipowners. 

3141.  What  is  tlie  amount  of  it : — It  is  five  per  cent  commission  upon  the  passage 
money. 

2142.  What  power  have  you  of  enforcing  that,  is  it  hy  any  Act  of  Parliament?-— 

No,  it  is  by  contract  with  the  merchants. 

3143.  Do  the  shipowners  agree  that  you  shall  have  five  per  cent  upon  the  passage 
money? — The  shipowners  place  the  vessels  in  my  hand  to  procure  passengers  ior 
them ; and  when  the  passen^rs  come  down,  I direct  them  to  proper  vessels,  for 
which  the  shipowners  pay  me  after  that  rate. 

2144.  How  long  have  you  been  so  occupied  ? — Since  April  1 823. 

2145.  Are  you  agent  for  tlie  ship  otberwbe,  or  merely  as  r^ards  the  passengers? 

— Only  as  it  regards  the  passengers. 

2146.  By  steerage  passengers  you  mean  tlie  poorer  class  of  emigrants? — Yes, 

I do. 

2147.  Have  you  any  thing  to  do  with  the  cabin  passengers? — Yes,  so  fer  as 
making  arrangements  for  them,  and  entering  their  names  upon  the  muster  roll. 

2148.  Has  the  number  been  considerable  of  those  steerage  passengers  going  out 
in  any  vessels  to  America? — Yes,  very  considerable. 

3149.  Does  it  continue  to  be  so  at  the  present  time? — Yes,  it  continues,  and 
seems  to  be  increasing. 

2150.  To  what  parts  do  they  principally  go? — Principally  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  chiefly  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  some  few  to  Boston. 

3151.  Have  you  any  thing  to  do  with  those  who  go  to  our  own  colonies  iq 
America?— Yes;  hut  there  are  not  many  who  have  gone,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  to  the  British  colonics. 

2152.  Have  you  not  a good  many  timber  ships  arriving  from  those  colonies  at 
Liverpool  ? — A great  many  ships  go  from  Liverpool  to  the  ports  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Quebec. 

2153.  Do  they  not  carry  out  passengers? — They  would  do  it  if  passengers 
appli^;  but  very  few  passengers  go  to  Quebec  from  Liverpool. 

2154.  Do  timber  ships  generally  go  out  with  light  cargoes  from  Liverpool?— 

Many  of  tliem  only  in  ballast,  and  some  with  only  pait  cargoes. 

2155.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  some  legal  protection  to  the 
poorer  class  of  passengers  or  emigrants  is  necessary,  or  do  you  think  that  such 
poor  persons  may  be  safely  trusted  to  make  their  own  engagements  with  masters 
of  vessels  bound  to  different  parts  of  America,  witbout  any  restrictions  other 
flian  the  self-interest  of  each  party  may  naturally  produce,  without  any  specific 
isw  being  made  for  the  purpose? — I think  some  protection  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

2156.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  tliat  legislative  protection  is  necessary,  and 
if  so,  be  pleased  to  state  them  ?— There  are  some  facts  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
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ly  American  Clianiber  of  Commerce  in  Liverpool,  printed  in  tlie  Appendix  to  dte 

' Report  of  the  Committee  on  Emigration,  in  page  296. 

31  March,  2157-  Have  you  any  others  to  stater— Cases  of  fraud  and  imposition  are  oc- 
J8i7.  curring  in  Liverpool  every  week  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  emigrants;  and  during 
the  last  year,  u case  of  very  gross  imposition  occurred,  in  which  the  merchants 
interfered,  and  prosecuted  the  parties  to  conviction  for  the  fraud.  I conceive 
some  legal  protection  is  necessary,  because  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  emigrants, 
who  are  generally  poor,  either  to  obtain  the  legal  remedy  themselves  in  conse- 
quence of  their  poverty,  or  to  wait  to  obtain  it  at  the  quarter  sessions,  even  if  they 
had  money,  in  consequence  of  it  being  necessary  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 
There  has  also  been  placed  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Horton,  a letter  from  Liverpool, 
stating  the  fact  I have  just  now  mentioned,  as  to  the  imposition  upon  emigrants 
during  the  last  year. 

2158.  Those  impositions  have  been  constantly  practised,  have  they  not  ? — Yes, 
constantly,  and  are  now. 

2159.  Notwithstanding  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands? — Yes;  1 conceive  it 
affords  no  protection  from  those  kinds  of  impositions,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
having  tlie  ability  to  wait  for  the  quarter  sessions,  or  to  proceed  to  procure  redress 
by  law,  from  their  poverty. 

2 1 60.  So  that  the  regulations  by  Act  of  Parliament  have  been  found  insufficient 
to  give  redress  to  those  emigrants  ? — I conceive  so. 

2161.  Docs  that  arise  from  the  law  being  neglected,  or  not  being  sufficient?— 
Perhaps  I should  be  undei-stood  better,  if  I explain  the  nature  of  tiie  impositions 
and  frauds  practised.  The  poorer  class  of  emigrants  who  come  down  to  a sea- 
port are  generally  ignorant,  they  have  probably  never  been  in  any  sea-port  before; 
they  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  vessels,  or  the  kind  of  bargain  tliey  ouglit  to 
make  ; and  unprincipled  persons,  engaged  in  trade,  and  tliere  are  many  such  en- 
gaged in  that  trade,  find  it  their  Interest  to  induce  those  people  to  entrust  their 
money  in  their  hands  under  false  representations,  and  instead  of  paying  the  owner 
of  the  ship  for  their  passage,  they  send  them  on  l>oard  in  some  instances  without 
having  paid  the  money  they  have  previously  received ; it  was  for  that  they  were 
prosecuted  during  the  last  year.  Another  mode  of  imposition  is,  that  they  fre- 
quently obtain  their  money  under  the  pretence  that  tlie  ship  is  going  to  sea  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  keep  them  there  three  or  four  weeks,  or  more,  forwhicb  tliey  Imve 
no  redress;  if  they  apply  to  the  magistrates,  the  magistrates  tell  them  that  the 
parties  have  broken  their  contract,  and  that  they  must  appeal  to  a jury  at  the 
quarter  sessions. 

2162.  Do  you  think  it  possible  by  any  legislation  to  provide  for  all  the  minute 
circumstances  of  oppression  or  grievance  that  may  arise  between  the  parlies? — 
I lliink  it  possible  to  place  within  their  power  legal  redress  by  sueft  an  Act  as  this, 
by  referring  all  such  matters  to  the  decision  of  the  magistrates,  who  shall  have 
power  to  summon  the  parties  before  them ; the  same  power  is  given  to  the  magis- 
trates, under  similar  circumstances,  in  other  Acts  of  rarliameiit ; I do  not  think  any 
inconvenience  would  arise  from  it. 

2163.  Have  you  read  over  the  printed  paper,  entitled,  A Bill  to  rei>eal  certain 
parts  of  what  has  been  called  the  Passengers  Act,  and  tlie  manuscript  draft  of 
another  Bill  for  the  same  purpose? — I have.  May  I be  allowed  to  state  what 
I forgot  to  mention  before  ; there  was  a case  occurred  in  London  similar  to  what 
occurred  last  year  in  Liverpool,  I dare  say  some  evidence  may  be  procured  in 
London  respecting  it ; the  passengers  were  engaged,  tlie  charterer,  it  appeared,  had 
not  paid  the  shipow  ner,  and  the  parties  were  without  any  remedy. 

2164.  In  those  cases  of  fraud,  the  parties  all  had  their  redress  at  common  law, 
if  they  had  been  able  to  wait  and  prosecute  their  case?— Certainly. 

2165.  Do  you  think  that  the  last  mentioned  Bill,  in  manuscript,  if  passed  into  a 
law,  would  be  sufficient  to  afford  fair  and  adequate  protection  to  the  poorer  class 
of  emigrants  ? — I think  not  quite. 

2 >66.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  the  legal  protection  which  you  deem  neces- 
sary to  be  afforded  to  Uie  poorer  class  of  emigrants?— I have  read  over  the  manu- 
script Bill  carefully,  and  it  I may  be  permitted,  I will  read  to  the  Committee  the 
remarks  I put  down  upon  paper  while  the  Bill  was  in  my  possession.  In  the 
manuscript  Bill  ihere  appears  to  be  no  clause  iqiplying  to  vessels  having  cargo 
on  board  and  currying  passengers;  after  the  second  clause,  the  third  section  of  the 
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6th  of  George  IV.  c.  116.  might  with  propiiety  be  inserted  5 in  tliat  section,  two  Mr. 

tons  b defined  to  be  six  feet  by  two  feet  and  a half,  and  the  whole  height  between  t'kzhugh. 

decks  1°  enumeration  of  provisions,  in  the  third  clause,  potatoes  ought  to 
be  included,  as  a description  of  food  generally  taken  by  emigrants ; two  pounds, 
instead  of  one  pound  and  a half  per  day,  is,  in  ray  opinion,  the  lowest  quantity 
tliat  should  be  inserted  in  the  Act  The  qualifications  of  tlie  surgeon  or  medic^ 
man,  in  the  fourth  clause,  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  defined ; if  the  qualifications 
are  to  be  the  same  as  those  m the  6th  George  IV.  c.  116.  sec.  12.  it  would 
be  better  to  copy  tlie  phraseology  of  that  Act,  if  otherwise,  to  state  them  with 
precision.  There  is  no  regulation  respecting  a medicine  chest.  The  6tb  clause 
appears  to  be  ambiguous : if  it  is  intended,  that  no  vessel,  although  short  of  her 
full  complement  of  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  any  part  of  her  cargo, 
provisions,  &c.  between  decks,  it  will  be  very  oppressive  in  its  operation,  by  pre- 
venting many  vessels  from  taking  passengers  that  have  excellent  accommodations, 
and  the  owners  of  which  are  willing  to  take  a limited  number  only ; if  it  is  intended 
to  apply  to  such  vessels  only  as  have  on  board  the  full  complement  of  one  passenger 
to  every  two  tons,  it  may  easily  be  evaded,  and  will  always  be  evaded  by  taking 
on  board  a few  less  than  the  full  number;  the  best  regulation  is  that  before 
mentioned,  namely,  two  tons  of  unoccupied  space  for  eacli  adult  passenger.  The 
regulations  in  the  seventh  clause,  respecting  the  delivery  of  the  counterpart  of  the 
passengers  list  to  tlje  Collectors  of  His  Majesty’s  Customs  abroad,  can  only 
apply  to  British  ships;  British  consuls  in  Foreign  ports  might  be  invested  with 
similar  jjowers.  Poor  emigrants  are  subject  to  many  impositions,  beside  being 
landed  at  a port  other  than  agreed  upon,  against  which  the  8tb  clause  is  in- 
tended to  afford  protection.  Persons  from  the  interior  of  the  country  seeking 
passages  abroad,  are  generally  entire  strangers  in  the  sea-ports;  they  are  deceived 
by  interested  and  unprincipled  persons,  who  obtain  possession  of  their  money 
by  false  representations,  botli  as  to  the  destination  of  the  vessels  and  periods 
of  sailing;  in  many  instances  families  have  been  turned  out  of  the  vessels  by 
the  masters,  after  having  paid  their  passage  to  the  broker  or  agent,  the  latteV 
having  engaged  a greater  number  of  persons  than  the  vessel  was  allowed  to  carry, 
with  a view  to  his  own  pecuniary  advantage.  The  Emigrants,  being  poor,  are 
unable  to  obtain  leg^l  redress;  and  being  anxious  to  proceed  on  their  voyage^ 
would  rather  sacrifice  the  money,  than  wait  the  issue  of  a trial  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  refer  all  mattcis  of  tliis  kind  in  dispute 
between  tlie  masters  of  vessels,  their  brokers  or  agents,  and  passengers,  to  the 
decision  of  two  Justices,  who  should  be  authorized  and  required  to  summon  the 
parties  on  the  complaint  of  either,  and  to  determine  tlie  differences  between  them 
without  appeal.  This  clause  is  made  to  apply  only  to  persons  emigrating  to  His 
Majesty’s  possessions  abroad ; the  same  frauds  might  be  practised  on  persons 
emigrating  in  Britisli  or  Foreign  vessels  to  Foreign  ports ; they  require  the  same 
protection,  which  will  be  effectually  given  by  the  penalty  of  the  bond  (required  by 
a subsequent  clause)  being  enforced  on  the  surety.  The  imprisonment  of  the 
master  for  one  calendar  month,  appears  too  slight  a punisliment  for  an  offence  which 
under  some  circumstances  may  be  of  great  magnitude.  As  to  tlie  ruth  clause,  it 
appears  to  be  too  short  a lime  to  restrict  Uie  enforcement  of  the  bond  to  eiglit 
calendar  months ; the  6th  George  IV’.  gives  three  years.  The  coiuniencemeiit  of 
the  ojieration  of  the  Act  is  not  fixed  ; this  may  cause  great  inconvenience  to  parties 
making  arrangements  immediately  preceding  tlie  passing  of  the  Act.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  Act  to  prevent  the  relanding  of  water  and  (irovisions  after  the  vessel 
has  cleared  out.  See  the  loth  sec.  of  6ih  George  IV.  c.  116;  and  also  the  nth 
€ec.  of  tile  same  Act,  respecting  airing  the  bedding  and  fumigating  the  vessel ; and 
the  8th  and  9th  sections. 

2167.  Can  you  give  this  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers who  might  annually  be  sent  from  Liverpool  to  the  Britisli  provinces  in 
North  America,  considering  two  tons  of  unoccupied  space  as  being  a fair  proportion 
for  each  adult  passenger,  on  board  vessels  now  actually  engaged  in  trading  to  those 
provinces  ? — There  are  about  25,000  tons  of  sliipping  employed  between  Liverpool 
and  the  port  of  Quebec,  and  to  the  ports  of  New  Brunswick  about  35,000  tons; 
the  portion  of  those  vessels  unoccupied,  would  accommodate  about  25,000,  or  from 
that  to  30,000  persons ; there  arrive  at  the  port  of  Quebec  annually,  from  150  to 
200,000  tons  from  Great  Britain,  a great  proportion  of  which  is  entirely  unoccupied, 
w that  I conceive  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  for  any  number  of  emigrants 
tliat  It  might  be  thopglit  proper  to  send  put. 

F f 2168.  With 
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2168.  With  regard  to  the  poorer  emigrants  that  come  to  Liverpool  to  go  to 
the  colonies,  are  they  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  you  to  get  a passage  for  them? 

" —Yes. 

2169.  Do  they  come  to  you  for  advice  where  they  should  go  to,  or  have  they 
made  up  their  minds  before  they  come  to  you  ? — ^Tbey  Imve  generally  made  up  their 
minds,  bat  they  frequently  write  to  me  from  the  country,  knowing  there  is  such  an 
establishment  at  Liverpool. 

2170.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  so  few  go  to  our  own  colonies? — The 
majority  of  the  emigration  to  Canada  consists  of  the  Irish,  and  for  some  years  past 
the  vessels  have  been  chartered  at  Liverpool,  and  taken  over  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  emigrants  on  board  there,  so  that  we  have  had  fewer  at  Liverpool 
than  formerly. 

2171.  Have  you  read  the  printed  paper,  N®  4,  containing  the  answers  of  the 
Collectors  of  the  Customs  at  Londonderry  to  certain  questions  relative  to  the  legal 
protection  of  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants  ? — I have. 

2172.  How  do  you  agree  with  the  answers  given  by  Mr.  Hill? — Generally,  I 
agree  with  him. 

2173.  On  what  do  you  not  agree  with  him;  is  there  any  material  circumstance  in 
which  you  do  not  agree  with  him  ? — I think,  so  far  as  I recollect  the  paper,  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  passengers  a vessel  might  be  allowed  to  take,  I think 
he  puts  down  a greater  number  than  I think  would  be  right. 

2174.  To  what  extent  have  the  manufacturing  poor  emiitraied,  and  are  you  aware 
if  the  disposition  to  emigrate  still  exists  among  them  ? — During  the  last  two  years, 
the  emigration  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  of  America  has  consisted 
chiefly  of  manufacturers  from  the  different  parts  of  Lancasliire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
there  still  exists  among  those  manufacturers  a great  disposition  to  emigrate;  there 
was  in  Liverpool,  when  I left  there,  several  vessels  filled  almost  entirely  with 
manufacturers,  many  of  whom  had  been  engaged  by  parties  embarked  in  manu* 
facturing  in  the  United  States,  and  their  passages  paid  by  them  ; those  were  chiefly 
calico  printers. 

2175.  Do  the  weavers  go  in  any  number? — .\  great  many. 

2176.  But  they  are  principally  calico  printers  ? — Yes,  those  persons  who  bad 
been  engaged  by  manufacturers  in  America,  and  whose  passages  had  been  paid. 

2177.  Are  they  paid  for  by  American  manufacturers  ? — Yes. 

21 78.  They  are  going  out  in  considerable  numbers? — Yes,  in  considerable 
□umbers. 

2179.  What  sum  of  money  do  they  usually  have  with  them  upon  the  average? — 
In  former  years,  the  emigrants  had  frequently  a considerable  sum  of  money  with 
them;  I have  known  paities  come  down  to  Liverpool  with  1000/.  or  1200/.; 
in  1823,  and  previous  to  that,  they  had  large  sums  of  mouey  with  them,  but  in  the 
last  two  years  they  have  becu  very  poor,  and  have  scarcely  bad  more  iljan  sufficient 
to  pay  the  passage  money.  With  respect  to  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  to  emigrate,  1 can  lay  before  the  Committee  some  letters  I have 
received  from  them  in  the  course  of  my  business ; I have  selected  these  [p?vdudng 
a bundle  ^ letters]-,  these  are  entirely  from  manufacturers;  the  first  is  dated 
Blackburn,  the  19th  of  March,  signed  on  behalf  of  41  persons. 

2180.  Is  that  a letter  addressed  to  you  ? — Yes,  addressed  to  me  in  the  course  of 
my  business ; it  desires  me  to  engage  a passage  for  them. 

2181.  What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  application  ? —I  told  them  they  could 
have  a vessel  whenever  they  came. 

2t83.  At  what  rate  of  passage  money  ? — From  four  pounds  ten  to  five  pounds; 
that  does  not  Include  provisions. 

2183.  What  additional  sum  is  required  to  take  reasonable  provision  for  their 
maintenance  during  the  passage? — A passenger  from  England,  who  goes  out  at  his 
own  expense,  will  usually  take  provisions  amounting  to  from  two  to  three  pounds, 
but  he  seldom  consumes  all  of  it ; there  are  some  who  have  not  much  money,  they 
will  only  lay  out  from  twenty  to  tliirfy  shillings. 

2184.  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  for  the  poorer  clas.s  of  emigrants? — Yes,  fro® 
35J,  to  30^  would  be  sufficient. 

2185.  What  species  of  provisions  would  they  procure? — Oatmeal,  potatoes 
molasses  and  bacon,  or  meat  of  some  kind  or  other. 

2186.  Those  people  who  emigrate,  are  many  of  them  with  families,  or  are  they 
mostly  single  men  ? — Many  with  families,  perhaps  most  of  them. 

3187.  What 
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2187.  would  be  the  amount  of  freight  for  a family  consisting  of  a man,  Mr. 

his  wife* and  three  children,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States? — A man  and  his  wife  ^ ff'-S-Mizhugi, 
and  three  children,  in  Liverpool  at  the  present  time,  could  obtain  a passage  in  a good  w 
ship,  to  a port  in  the  United  States,  for  from  12A  to  14/.  **  ’ 

2188.  Including  provisions? — No,  not  including  provisions;  the  ships  that  go 
out  to  the  United  States  are  merchant  vessels,  carrying  cargoes,  and  have  limited 
gccoiiiraodation  for  passengers;  but  as  they  are  not  entirely  laid  out  for  it,  their 
rate  of  passage  is  higher  than  if  taken  up  entirely  for  passengers. 

2189.  Would  not  a ship  going  to  Canada  take  emigrants  at  a considerably 
lower  rate  ? — During  the  course  of  my  business  I have  engaged  passages  to  Canada 
as  low  as  2/. 

21 90.  What  would  be  the  charge  for  a passage  to  New  York  ? — Four  pounds,  or 
4I.  tos. 

2191.  They  could  go  for  one  half  the  price  as  respects  freight,  to  the  British 
colonies?— If  I am  to  speak  of  the  expense  of  taking  passengers  to  the  British 
colonies,  it  should  be  with  reference  to  a considerable  number  at  a time,  and  taking 
a considerable  number  in  one  ship,  so  as  to  afford  a full  cargo ; I imagine  it  would 
not  cost  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  for  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to 
Quebec. 

2192.  How  much  for  provisions? — If  the  passengers  were  to  find  their  own 
provisions,  and  had  to  lay  in  a stock  for  their  own  families  separately,  it  would  cost 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  a bead  for  provisions. 

2193.  Would  it  be  any  less  for  any  port  of  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia?— 

I should  not  consider  it  advisable  for  them  to  lay  in  a less  stock  of  provisions,  and 
the  rate  of  freight  would  not  be  different. 

2104.  Are  you  speaking  of  adults,  or  families  with  children?— Of  adults. 

2195.  What  would  be  the  charge  for  a family,  consisting  of  a roan,  his  wife  and 
three  children,  supposing  the  children  to  be  under  ten  years  of  age  ? — 1 have  spoken 
of  passages  where  they  have  been  engaged  singly,  or  for  families ; if  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  what  it  would  cost  to  take  up  a vessel  that  would  accommodate  a certain 
number,  I should  say  that  twenty  shillings  per  ton  register,  or  less,  so  tlmt  a calculation 
ivill  be  easily  made  from  that  rate. 

2*96.  Do  you  consider  two  tons  register  sufficient  for  three  grown  persons? — 

I think  two  tons  of  actual  space  for  one  grown  person,  that  being  six  feet  long  by 
two  and  a half  broad. 

2197.  Do  you  consider  it  practicable  to  induce  the  manufacturing  poor  to  settle 
as  agriculturists  in  Canada  ? — I have  in  the  course  of  ray  business  conversed  with 
several  that  have  come  to  Liverpool,  and  when  tire  matter  has  been  explained  to 
them,  they  have  been  desirous  to  go,  and  would  willingly  go  there. 

2198.  Do  you  find  that  they  have  generally  a dislike  to  the  employment  they 
have  been  used  to,  and  prefer  agriculture  ?— Most  of  the  emigrants  from  Uie  country 
towns,  not  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  but  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country  towns  where  they  have  been  employed  in  the  hand-loom,  are 
connected  witli  some  branches  of  agriculture ; their  families  may  have  small  farms, 
and  they  have  no  objection  to  agricultural  labour. 

2 1 99.  Do  they  appear  to  you  generally  in  a state  of  health  and  strength  sufficient 
for  the  labour  of  agriculture? — So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I should  say  they  were 
fit  for  it;  those  who  have  come  down  from  the  country  have  not  appeared  so  strong, 
but  that  I attribute  to  what  they  have  suffered. 

2200.  Is  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  poor  of  Lancashire  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  instead  of  the  British  colonies  in  America? — Yes,  it  b at  present,  in 
consequence  of  many  of  them  having  friends  settled  there,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  manufactures  in  tlie  Northern  States. 

2201.  When  you  say  that  the  provisions  for  the  passage  would  not  exceed  25^.  or 
30a.,  b your  opinion  formed  under  the  idea  that  the  provisions  of  the  Passenger.s  Act 
would  be  enforced  ? — No  ; the  provisions  mentioned  in  the  Act  would  cost  about 
two  pounds,  but  they  are  not  fit  for  them,  nor  such  as  they  are  used  to,  nor  such 
as  have  been  generally  taken. 

2202.  Is  there  any  law  regulating  the  treatment  of  passengers  in  American 
vesseb? — There  b a law  of  tlie  United  States  regulating  the  number  of  passengers  in 
American  vessels. 

550-  F f 2 2203.  Does 
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Mr.  2203.  Does  that  law  contain  any  enactment  as  to  the^species  of  provisions  to  be 

■ FHskush.^  provided? — My  memory  does  not  enable  me  to  recollect,  but  I think  it  does. 

March  2204.  Ever  since  you  have  been  conversant  with  providing  passages  for  persons 

1827.  * wishing  to  emigrate,  the  present  Passengers  Act  has  been  in  force? — ^Ibere  was  an 
Act  previous  to  the  present  one,  but  the  provisions  were  pretty  similar. 

2205.  In  point  of  fact,  ever  since  you  have  been  employed  upon  this  duly,  as  to 
passengers,  the  law  has  been  the  same  as  that  now  in  force? — Yes,  except  as  to  the 
number. 

2206.  Did  you  ever  know  any  inconvenience  arise  to  passengers  from  the  ships  in 
which  they  have  gone? — I have  seen  ships  over-crowded  from  want  of  room. 

2207.  It  Is  not  consistent  with  your  knowledge,  that  any  positive  evil  has  arisen 
from  that  circumstance? — The  evil  consists,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  inconvenience  to 
which  the  passengers  have  been  subject  during  the  voyage,  and  of  which  they  were 
not  aware  when  they  made  the  engagement. 

2208.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  upon  the  subject? — Often. 

2209.  Have  you  known  such  evils  to  result  from  the  Passengers  Act? — Yes. 

2210.  And  you  think  the  Act,  as  it  stands,  is  insufficient  to  prevent  it?— It  is 
chiefly  where  the  Act  has  not  been  put  in  force. 

2211.  The  alterations  you  have  suggested  are,  to  render  the  provisions  of  the 
Passengers  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  more  specific  ? — There  are  some  additional  clauses 
in  the  manuscript  Bill,  on  which  my  observations  are  made ; the  manuscript  Bill 
varies  from  the  Act  now  in  force  considerably. 

2212.  Did  more  passengers  go  to  the  British  colonies  some  years  ago,  than  now? 
—Yes,  from  Liverpool,  some  years  ago ; but  at  present  I do  not  conceive  there  are 
on  the  whole  fewer  that  go ; the  alteration  is,  that  they  now  go  from  Ireland  instead  (rf 
going  from  Liverpool ; vessels  are  chartered  at  Livei'pool  and  taken  over  to  Ireland, 
where  they  embark. 

2213.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  as  many  go  from  Scotland  as  went  a few 
years  ago? — My  information  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

2214.  At  present  the  power  of  going  as  emigrants  is  pretty  much  limited  to  those 
who  have  got  a little  money,  is  it  not ; persons  in  the  state  of  paupers  have  no  means 
of  going? — No,  they  have  notj  and  I have  letters  here  from  many  manufacturers 
requesting  me  to  obtain  service  for  them,  and  have  their  passage  paid  over. 

2215.  Have  any  proposals  been  made  to  you  from  gentlemen  in  the  country,  or 
landowners,  stating  their  readiness  to  provide  a fund  to  send  out  any  of  the  poorer 
emigrants? — When  I left  Liverpool,  there  was  an  overseer  of  a parish  in  Kent 
engaging  a passage  for  a number  of  poor  people  in  his  parish  to  go  out  to  New  York, 
and  during  the  last  two  years  the  passages  to  the  United  States  of  a considerable 
number  have  been  paid  by  parishes. 

221C.  Do  you  think  if  an  increeised  facility  was  given  to  obtain  grants  of  land 
in  the  British  Settlements,  that  that  would  encourage  emigration  from  any  of  the 
districts  in  England  where  the  hand-loom  weavers  wish  to  remove? — I am  satisfied 
it  would,  provided  it  was  connected  with  the  means  of  getting  out  there,  which  at 
present  they  do  not  possess. 

2217.  Is  there  not  a remedy  now  existing  at  common  law,  both  here  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whether  in  the  L tiited  States  or  the  British  colonies,  for 
frauds  committed  by  masters  of  vessels,  or  improper  treatment  of  the  passengers 
while  on  board  ?— There  is  a remedy  at  common  law  j but  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  paMcngers  to  take  advantage  of  it,  in  consequence  of  their  poverty  and  their 
inability  to  stop  for  the  sessions ; I may  state,  that  the  prosecution  last  year  cost  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool  1 50/. ; that  was  of  course  out  of  the  power  of  the  passengers 
themselves  to  pay. 

2218.  In  point  of  fact  are  the  regulations  of  the  present  Passengers  Act  ever 
complied  with,  or  are  they  generally  evaded? — As  to  the  numbers  tliey  take  on 
board,  the  Act  is  complied  with  ; as  to  provisions,  I do  not  think  it  is ; no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  provisions  put  on  board. 

2219.  Do  you  imagine  that  those  suggestions  which  you  offer,  with  regard  to 
the  doctor  and  the  quantity  of  medicine,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  complied  with 
than  the  existing  regulation  ? — I am  not  satisfied  of  the  necessity  for  a doctor  to 
the  United  States  or  the  British  possessions ; there  is  a doctor  required  by  the 
manuscript  Bill. 

2220.  Upon 
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2220.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  not  think  that  the  whole  matter  of  provisions 
miohi  safely  he  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  passengers  themselves? — I think  not 
qufte ; I have  been  told,  by  the  masters  of  vessels,  of  persons  secreting  themselves  on 
board'  anti  others  coming  on  board  without  provisions. 

2221.  Have  you  ever  known  any  case  of  serious  want  or  distress  in  any  vessel 
since  1823,  on  its  passage  either  to  New  York,  or  to  British  America?— No, 


fy.  S.  I'Uzhugi. 


31  March, 
i8'27. 


never. 

2222.  And  yet  during  that  time  the  regulations  witii  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
provisions  have  been  evaded?— With  regard  to  the  quality  ratlier  than  as  to  the 
quantity. 

2223.  Do  you  believe  that  the  regulation  as  to  quantity  has  been  complied  with? 

As  to  a sufficient  quantity  it  has  been  complied  with,  but  not  as  to  the  kind, 

because  the  parties  who  emigrate  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  such  pro- 
visions as  the  Act  requires  to  be  put  on  board. 

2224.  You  slated  they  used  potatoes  sometimes? — Generally. 

2225.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  If  the  regulations  of  the  Passengers  Act 
were  altered,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  one  set  of  regulations  for 
the  passage  to  New  York,  and  another  to  Quebec  or  Halifax? — I should  think 
one  Bill  might  embody  tiie  regulations  as  to  both  ; it  is  so  in  the  manuscript  Bill  I 
have  read. 

2226.  How  is  it  possible  to  carry  into  effect  the  regulations  respecting  the  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  in  the  various  small  ports  of  the  kingdom? — There  are  no  ports 
whero  vessels  clear  out  where  there  is  not  a collector  of  the  customs,  end  it  is  the 
duly  of  his  officers  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Act  are  enforced. 

2227.  You  state  they  are  practically  enforced  in  Liverpool,  in  consequence  of 
your  being  appointed  an  agent  to  see  that  they  aro  enforced  ? — I was  not  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  regulations  of  tlie  Act  of  Parliament,  but  rather  to 
secure,  under  the  sanction  of  ffie  merchants  of  Liverpool,  an  office  where  tlie 
emigrants  might  find  fair  dealing. 

2228.  In  point  of  fact,  you  see  that  they  are  fairly  dealt  by  ? — It  b my  duty  to 
do  so,  and  1 act  under  a committee  of  merchants. 

2229.  In  the  small  ports  of  the  kingdom,  would  the  collector  of  the  customs 
undertake  that  duty  which  you  perform  at  Liverpool? — 1 imagine  it  would  not  be 
•necessary  in  small  ports  of  the  kingdom,  because  there  is  not  much  emigration  from 
tliem ; and  the  imposition  is  not  generally  upon  the  part  of  the  captains,  but  on  the 
part  of  j>ersons  who  act  as  passenger  brokers,  who  are  under  no  sanction  or  control, 
and  who,  in  Liverpool,  generally  speaking,  are  men  of  bad  character. 


2230.  If  the  regulations  for  passages  on  board  British  vessels  were  vexatious  or 
inconvenient,  would  not  the  effect  be  to  drive  the  passengers  to  American  vessels  ? — 
Certainly  it  would. 

2231.  You  have  stated  the  tonnage  of  vessels  going  out  from  Liverpool  to  the 
Britbh  colonies  *,  b not  that  tonuage  so  much  greater  than  can  possibly  be  wanted 
for  the  accommodation  of  any  number  of  emigrants  that  may  be  going,  that  there 
can  be  no  temptation  on  the  part  of  shipowners,  even  without  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  overload  their  vessels  with  passengers? — The  temptation  rests  here;  the 
captain  of  a vessel  will  not  take  a few  passengers  at  a very  low  rate,  and  a broker 
will  lake  up  one  vessel,  although  there  may  be  ten  in  the  port,  and  tliat  vessel,  in 
consequence  of  taking  a lower  rate  of  freight  tlian  the  others,  will  be  overcrowded, 
whilst  the  others  go  empty ; if  there  were  proper  regulations,  each  vessel  would  take 
her  proportion. 

2232.  What  b the  usual  time  of  vessels  sailing  from  Liverpool  to  the  Britisl» 
possessions? — From  the  early  part  of  April  to  September  or  October. 

2233.  If  any  alteration  were  made  in  the  Passengers  Act,  would  it  not  be  very 
convenient  that  lliose  provbions  should  be  carried  into  effect  at  an  early  period  ?— 
It  would  be  desirable  certainly  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect  early. 

2234.  Most  of  Uie  ships  sail  in  the  month  of  May  ? — A great  many  sail  In  June 
and  July. 

2235.  With  regard  to  the  manufacturers  lliat  you  state  go  out  in  such  numbers, 
do  they  carry  out  any  iinplemeuts  of  tlieir  trade  with  ihemr — They  are  not  allowed 
by  law  to  take  out  certain  articles  relating  to  the  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen 
manufactures. 
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2236.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  they  take  them  out  clandestinely  to  any  extent? 
— Not  to  any  great  extent. 

2237.  From  your  situation,  can  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether  there  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  operative  weavers  emigrating,  in  the  United  States?— 
There  has  been  a greater  demand  tlian  exists  at  present,  in  consequence  of 

price  of  manufactured  goods  in  this  country.  I understand  the  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  are  not  prospering,  but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  weavers  are  going 
out  fast,  and  I have  letters,  stating  that  they  understand  their  prospect  will  be  go^ 
in  the  United  States. 

2238.  There  is  at  present  a demand  for  an  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
States  from  this  country  ? — ^There  appears  to  be  so. 

2239.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  lettei's  that  will  show  tiie  disposition  that 
exists  among  the  manufacturers  to  emigrate  ? — I can  leave  these  letters,  which  I will 
hand  in.  I have  selected  these  for  that  purpose,  &om  about  150  letters  I have 
received  upon  the  same  subject. 

\The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Letiersi\ 

Sir,  “ March  19,  1827.” 

“ I HAVE  to  inform  you,  that  cannot  ^et  ready  to  go  to 

Portsmouth,  so  he  will  go  in  the  same  ship  with  the  rest  of  his  neighbours,  to  New 
York.  Sir,  you  must  do  the  best  you  can  for  them,  and  state  the  lowest  that  they 
can  go  for,  as  they  are  poor  working  people  that  is  driven  from  their  homes  to 
seek  a living  in  a foreign  land,  having  collected  their  little  remains  to  go  with, 
and  they  will  but  have  little  to  stop  in  Liverpool,  so  I would  have  you  to  be 
particular  about  the  time  of  sailing.  The  first  family  is  and 

wife  and  eight  children ; four  sons,  the  first  is  twenty  years,  the  second  eighteen, 
the  third  sixteen,  the  fourth  thirteen  and  a half ; four  girls,  the  first  eleven  years, 
the  second  eight,  the  third  six,  the  fourth  four;  that  m^es  ten  in  that  family.  The 
second  family  is  widow  herself  and  five  sons ; one  is  twelve  years  old ; 

that  makes  six  in  that  family.  Tlie  third  family  is  and  wife,  and  three 

daughters  and  one  son ; one  daughter  u woman,  one  eight  years  old,  one  twelve 
years,  one  six  months ; son  fifteen  weeks  old ; that  is  six  in  that  family.  The  fourth 
family,  and  wife,  daughter  seventeen  years  old, 

thirteen,  eleven  and  six  mon^s,  ten,  £<ght,  six, 

four,  two  and  six  months,  six  months ; that  is  eleven  in  that  family. 

There  is  one  man  and  bis  wife ; there  is  six  men ; that  is  all  at  present ; total  forty- 
one.  Sir,  there  is  a woman  of  the  name  of  from  Darwen,  she  wants  to 

know  what  ship  will  sail  die  next,  as  she  wants  to  go  to  her  husband  ; you  know 
her  husband,  be  sailed  in  the  she  sailed  on  the  3d  of  Januaiy.  Now, 

Sir,  you  must  let  me  know  by  tlic  return  of  post,  as  she  may  be  making  ready,  as 
she  wbhes  to  sail  on  the  first  of  April,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  So  I remain 
“ Yours,  with  tlie  greatest  respect, 

Directed  to  4t  » 

“ Mr.  William  S.  Fitzbugh, 

No.  1 1,  Brook’s-square,  Cooper’s-row,  Liverpool." 

Sir,  14  May,  1826.” 

“ Havino,  through  the  got  information  of  your  benevolent  insti- 

tution, I shall  with  gratitude  avail  myself  of  tlie  benefit  it  may  afford  in  giving  the 
necessary  information  respecting  passages  to  die  States.  I am  a weaver  hy  trade, 
and  has  for  some  years  back  been  engaged  in  the  management  of  power-looms ; 
I have  a wife  and  four  children,  the  oldest  eight  years  of  age.  My  object  is  to  go  to 
the  United  States,  but  not  knowing  at  what  place  it  would  be  likely  for  to  meet 
with  immediate  employ,  I would  be  thankful  for  information  on  that  point.  A 
friend  of  mine  intends  going  with  me,  he  is  a dresser  for  power-looms ; he  has  a 
wife  and  two  children,  the  oldest  four  years  of  age ; but  I fear  his  means  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  his  desire ; he  can  raise  but  8/.  and  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  be  of  any  service  to  him,  as  14/.  is  all  I can  realize.  You  novs-  see  our 
situation;  if  you  diink  what  I lia>,;  -.’.ted  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  passage  and 
secure  provisions,  willi  die  necessary  expenses  of  conveying  our  families  to 
Liver{)ool,  we  will  be  very  thankful  if  you  would  engage  a passage  for  us  to  what- 
ever 


ir.  S,  FifzAngi- 


31  March, 

1847. 
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erer  place  you  think  most  likely  to  find  employment.  We  cannot  be  ready  sooner 
timn  the  20ih  of  this  montli,  and  to  stop  much  longer  would  be  attended  with 
bconvenience.  Please  let  us  know  if  certificates  will  be  required  in  passing  the 
Custom-  lo  doing  these  things,  you  will  very  much  oblige  your  humble  Servant." 

Directed 

“ W-  S.  Rtzburgh,  Passengers  Office, 

11,  Brook’s-square,  Cooper’s-row,  Liverpool.” 

" To  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

« Gentlemen,  “ May  2g,  1826.” 

« We  would  take  it  as  a particular  favour,  if  you  would  state  the  rate  of  passage 
for  R man  and  his  wife,  with  one  child,  without  victuals ; what  for  a man  and  hb 
wife,  and  five  children,  all  under  twelve  years  of  age,  without  victuals. — P.  S.  Please 
to  state  rate  of  passage  without  victuals,  for  one  man,  all  to  Boston.  We  are 
cotton  spinners,  and  could  wish  to  change  our  situation  for  that  of  a better,  as  we 
hear  our  business  is  improving  very  much  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
remain,  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant, 


Mr, 

W.  S.  Filzhugh. 

31  March, 
1837. 


Directed  to 

“ Mr.  W.  S.  Fifiihugh, 

Cooper’s-row,  Liverpool:” 


“ Sir,  '*  Aug.  the  28th,  1826." 

**  I Hope  you  will  excuse  my  boldness  in  taking  the  liberty  in  addressing  these 
few  lines  to  you,  I,  and  others,  wishing  to  inform  you,  tliat  I 

and  others  wish  to  go  to  America,  and  we  desire  your  assistance  bow  to  proceed, 
and  to  put  us  in  the  way.  1 now  inform  you  of  the  place  that  we  are  intendmg 
to  go,  the  name  of  the  place  is  tJiree  miles  from  America ; thb 

is  our  information  that  we  have  obtained.  The  name  of  one  of  the  employers  is 
cotton  manufacturer;  the  establishment  is  cotton  spinning,  cotton 
weaving,  and  printing  the  same.  I will  take  the  management  of 

spinnmg  if  I can  get  a situation,  as  being  in  that  occupation  upwards  of  24  years, 
and  has  assisted  in  gaiting  six  new  mills  of  cotton  spinning.  The  next  is  my 
Iriend  cotton  carder  for  26  years,  and  has  assisted  in  gaiting  ten 

new  cotton  milb.  The  next  is  an  engineer,  and  b qualified  to  take  the  ntanage- 
mcnt  of  an  engine  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  also  a coal  miner,  and  understand- 
ing its  brandies.  I have  tour  sons  and  two  daugliters,  all 

qualified  for  work,  three  spinners,  one  machine  maker.  has  two 

spinners,  and  two  girls  that  work  in  the  preparing  part.  has  one 

son  a joiner,  and  four  daughters  that  work  in  the  preparing  part,  that  is,  in  the 
card-room.  I must  say  that  seif  praise  is  no  commendation,  but  I can  assure  you 
that  they  are  as  useful  as  any  three  families  that  can  be  produced  in  X-ancasbire. 
We  have  the  means  in  our  own  bands  of  getting  over,  that  is,  paying  our  own 
passage ; we  are  all  in  work,  and  do  not  intend  to  remove  until  spring.  We  could 
wish,  if  possible,  to  get  information  from  the  firm  above  mentioned,  as  we  have 
a great  desire  to  tread  upon  the  land  of  freedom.  The  reason  we  wrote  to  you  is, 
by  one  of  your  cards  being  put  into  our  hands;  we  hope  you  will  be  honest, 
and  please  to  give  us  every  inforroatiou  you  can,  and  inform  us  how  soon  we 
may  obtain  a letter  from  the  firm.  Sir,  please  to  write  by  return  of  post.  Direct 
for  Lancashire. 

“ Your  most  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

Directed  to  “ Mr.  W.  S.  Fitzhugh, 

No.  n,  Brook’s-square,  Cooper’s-row,  Liverpool." 
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Mr. 

jy.  S.FitiAugi. 


31  March, 
1B97. 


“ Sir,  " May  30,  1826.” 

“ This  is  to  inform  you  1 am  intending  to  go  to  either  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia, and  what  will  the  passage  be  if  it  is  paid  down?  But  I think  I cannot  raise 
the  money  before  I land,  because  I have  a quantity  of  goods  to  dispose  of  that 
I really  cannot  make  my  money  of  in  this  country.  But  further,  1 will  hire  myself 
for  six  or  twelve  months  at  my  business ; or  your  captain  may  bind  me  first  for 
that  time,  if  he  will  give  a wages  that  will  keep  me  and  my  wife,  for  tliere  is  no 
good  to  be  done  in  this  part.  I have  a few  more  friends  will  go,  if  you  will  take 
the  hiring  proposal.  I would  wish  you  to  write  by  return  of  post,  whetiier  you 
will  take  the  proposal  of  the  before-mentioned,  and  after  you  liave  sent  me  an 
answer  I will  pay  you  for  the  same.  When  you  write,  direct  to 

and  you  will  oblige  me,  I could  wish  tu  sail 

about  August  or  September  vessel.” 

Directed  " Mr.  W.  S.  Fitzhugh, 

It,  Brook’s-square,  Cooper's-row,  Liverpool.” 


“ Sir,  “ 5th  Nov.  1826." 

“ Having  seen  one  of  your  cards,  whereby  it  appears  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
engaging  emigrant  passengers  to  America,  and  also  affording  them  useful  infonna- 
tion,  I have,  in  consequence  of  that,  taken  the  liberty  to  desire  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  state  the  lowest  price  for  which  you  could  engage  a company  of  pas- 
sengers either  for  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  (suppose  ten  in  number  j)  and  al^  to 
ask,  whether  you  can  point  out  any  establisliment  in  the  United  States  where  they 
are  likely  to  want  a number  of  intelligent  operatives  or  mechanics.  In  like  manner, 
I beg  you  will  inform  me  whether  you  will  have  a ship  going  out  to  either  of  the 
above  places  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  January  1 827. 

“ Yours,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Directed  to  “ ” 

“ W.  S.  Fitzhugh, 

Cooper’s-row,  Liverpool.” 


“ Sir,  “ February  28th,  1827.” 

‘‘Ik  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications  made  at  this  office  by  persons 
wishing  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  os  to  the  proper  offices  to  apply  at  far 
information  respecting  freight  and  passage,  we  are  disposed  to  recommend  the 
as  a desirable  medium  for  advertising;  and,  from  its  extensive 
circulation  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  it  is  highly  probable  that  much 
valuable  information  would  be  conveyed  into  those  districts,  where  the  present 
commercial  distress  prevails  in  an  eminent  degree.  All  favours  will  be  thankfully 
received,  and  promptly  attended  to. 

“ I am,  Sir,  . 


“ Sir.  Feb.  5th,  1 827." 

“ I BEG  permission  to  say,  that  two  competent  managers,  fitters-up  and  enjpn^ 
builders,  which  two  mechanics  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  kinds  and  addi- 
tions of  the  steam  engine,  and  a great  many  otfier  machineries,  such  as  weighing- 
machines,  millwrighting,  cora-mill  manufacturers,  &c. ; and  one  of  them  is  greatly 
acquainted  with  blast-furnaces,  i.  c.  the  managing  of  them ; the  other  with  the  art 
of  mixing  metals,  commonly  called  a reener-out  or  a refinery  man,  i.  e.  one  who 
works  a refining  fire.  They  are  both  competent  managers  and  manufacturers  of 
pumps,  &c.  Ill  reality,  Uicy  are  two  of  Uie  first-rate  common  mechanics,  and  they 

can 
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can  produce  characters,  as  such,  from  their  masters  and  from  them  for  whom  they  Mr. 
have  manufectured  engines,  &c.  Sir,  I solicit  you,  if  you  please,  to  write  tome,  ^-S.ruzhugk. 

saving  whether  the  two  men  can  have  their  passage  paid  for  them  previous  to  their  ' 

eoing^oo  board  of  ship,  to  go  into  any  part  of  the  North  of  America,  but  New  S’  March, 
Vork  is  much  desired,  and  the  time  when  the  next  ship  saib  tor  New  York. 

—Please  to  direct  for 


“ Sir,  “ ” 

“ In  consequence  of  a note  from  you,  in  a letter  sent  me  from  Liverpool  by 
, I take  the  liberty  to  write  this  to  you,  and  request  by  return  of 
post,  if  possible,  au  answer  to  the  following  queries : ist.  When  will  the  next 
vessel  leave  Liverpool  for  New  York.  2d.  What  will  be  the  lowest  fare  for  a single 
man’s  passage  there;  what  for  a man  and  his  wife,  and  three  children.  3d.  Wh^at 
will  he  the  expense  of  provisions  for  the  voyage;  in  short,  with  how  small  a sum 
could  a single  man  be  sure  of  being  taken  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  for,  and  the 
same  as  to  a man  with  a family  of  3 or  4 children.  An  answer  from  you  to  these 
questions  will  much  oblige  Yours  truly, 

“ Sir,  “ June  5th,  1826.” 

“ I SHALL  thank  you  to  send  me  correct  information  on  the  following  heads 
of  Emigration : 1st  Is  there  any  American  vessel  that  will  take  passengers  free, 
if  they  will  be  bound  to  serve  for  a limited  time,  for  their  passage,  and  how  long, 
and  what  sort  will  suit  best.  2d.  What  will  be  the  fare,  per  head,  if  a few  engage 
to  work  what  they  call  their  passage  over.  3d.  What  is  tlie  lowest,  per  head,  to 
go  in  the  steerage,  having  all  things  found  by  the  captain,  and  what,  if  they  pro* 
vision  for  themselves  j also,  the  lime  of  sailing  of  any  American  vessel  you  think 
will  suit  the  above  questions.  Please  to  direct  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  post. 
Direct, 

“ Sir,  “ June  Ulb,  1826." 

“ I COULD  wish  you  to  send  me  a few  lines  concerning  a passage  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  I am  very  desirous  of  going  to  that  country,  if  it  be  possible 
that  I can  get  there,  for  I have  some  friends  in  the  county  of  La  Fayette  Province, 
in  Pensylvania,  if  I was  once  there : therefore  1 could  wish  you  to  send  me  word 
how  to  proceed  about  going,  and  what  you  think  is  the  lowest  possible  fare  to 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  as  1 am  a poor  man  and  can  get  no  work  here,  and 
about  a few  months  since  could  command  as  much  money  as  would  have  taken  me 
there  well,  but  now  is  reduced  to  the  small  sum  of  four  pounds,  and  is  working  for 
meat.  I hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  writing  to  you,  but  as  I could  wish  to  be 
informed  on  the  subject,  and  seeing 

There  are  several  more  are  desirous  to  go,  but  I am  very  desirous  to  go, 
so  I hope  you  will  send  me  word  how  to  apply,  ^d  what  you  think  of  it,  and  write 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Yours, 


“ Sir,  “ May  3d,  1826.” 

“ WE  have  a young  man  and  his  wife  but  no  family,  also  a single  young  man, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  desirous  of  going  to  New  York  or  Boston,  and  they  have 
desired  me  to  write  to  you,  to  know  what  is  the  most  reasonable  passage  in  the 
steerage;  also,  whether  bens,  or  what  furniture  would  be  useful;  also,  what  it  will  cost 
to  provide  proper  provisions,  in  short  how  much  it  will  cost  them  from  the  time  they 
go  into  the  ship  till  they  are  landed.  You  will,  I dare  say,  remember  my  brother 
going  out  and  taking  some  men  last  summer.  Your  answer  to  this 
immediately  will  oblige.  We  perceive  some  of  the  newspapers  say  there  has  been 
disturbances  and  lives  lost  in  it  is  all  lies,  every  thing  is  very  quiet,  and 

the  pMple  will  all  defend  their  own  mills,  having  pikes  and  fire-arms. 

“ Your  obedient  Servant, 
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“ Sir,  “ May  3d,  i8a6." 

“ WE  write  unto  you,  to  inform  U3  whether  there  is  any  printers  wanted  in 
America,  or  not ; and  if  there  is  any  wanted,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  write’ 
a few  lines  unto  us,  and  tlie  money  you  take  for  one,  sail  and  victuals,  from  Liverpool' 
to  America.  And  will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  write  the  time  your  shi[)s  is  goihg 
off;  and  if  you  write  a few  lines,  direct  it  to  calito-primer 

I forgot  this,  could  you  do  such  a thing  as  hire  twp  ’ 
if  you  could,  write  a few  lines  unto  me  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient,  aad 
we  will  make  you  a visit.”  • - - 

2240.  Have  you  received  any  account  from  any  of  tlje  poorest  persons,  of  those 
whom  you  have  assisted  to  emigrate,  of  their  present  situation  there  ? — I have  seen 
letters  from  some  of  them  to  their  friends,  recommending  them  to  come  out  to  them  ;■ 
a man  will  frequently  go  out  and  leave  his  family  in  England,  having  only  money, 
enougli  to  take  liimself  over,  but  by  labouring  there  a year  or  a year  and  a half  he. 
obtained  sufficient  to  send  for  his  family ; that  occurs  every  year ; and  sometimes  we 
have  sixty  or  seventy  individuals  in  a vessel,  whose  passages  are  paid  in  America  by, 
their  friends,  who  iiave  gone  out  without  any  property. 

2241.  Do  you  know  tiie  greatest  quantity  that  went  outlast  year? — I cannot  witii, 
any  positive  certainty  state  the  number  that  emigrated  from  Liverpool;  it  might 
be  from  five  to  six  thousand. 

2242.  Do  the  vessels  that  go  out  generally  go  full  of  steerage  passengers? — Not 
full;  they  have  only  one  for  every  two  tons  of  actual  space;  but  generally,  in 
consequence  of  having  so  many  vessels  going  out,  one  for  every  five  tons  of  register 
burthen  is  taken;  there  are  so  many  vessels  going  out  from  Liverpool,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  overload  them,  and  wliere  tliey  have  been  overloaded,  it  arises 
entirely  from  the  law  permitting  a great  number  to  go  in  one  vessel,  by  wiiich  means 
it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  parly  to  make  exertions  to  get  one  vessel,  and  one 
only,  full. 

2243.  Is  the  tendency  of  voluntary  emigration  to  the  United  Slates  more  to  the 
nortliem  or  southern  districts  ? — Entirely  to  the  norUiern ; there  are  none  go  tOi 
tlie  southward  of  Virginia,  or  Maryland. 

2244.  Nor  to  the  northward  of  New  York?— Yes,  some  to  Boston. 


Mr.  Thojnas  Adams,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

Mr.  2245.  WHERE  do  you  reside?— At  Mildenhall,  in  Suffolk. 

^mas  Adam.  .2246.  Will  you  State  shortly  tlie  circumstance  regarding  the  poor  in  your  parish?. 

-i-At  the  present  moment,  the  number  of  persons  paying  rates  are  268 ; those, 
unable  to  pay,  315  ; paupers  in  the  workhouse,  37 ; maintained  out  of  the  bouse,, 
from  the  poor-iates,  87 ; making  a total  of  124 ; — 1 10  employed  in  useless  or  un- 
necessary labour,  69  men  and  41  boys.  The  amount  of  the  poor-rate^  in  1822, 
was  2,714/.  6s.  id. ; in  1823,  3.151/.;  in  1824,  3,807/.;  in  1825,  3,968/.;  in 
1826,  3,420/.;  the  assessment  of  the  parish  7,000/.;  the  assessment  at  two-thirdsi 
of  the  rack-rent.  There  are  upwards  of  16,000  acres  of  land  in  the  parisli.  The, 
parish  of  Mildenhall  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  a fen,  called  the  Bedford  Level, 
and  the  labourers  would  not  be  inclined  to  emigrate,  as  many  of  them,  during  the 
months  from  May  to  November,  are  employed  in  the  fen  called  the  Bedford  Level, 
some  of  them  at  a distance  of  . from  40  to  60  miles  from  home,  wliere  their  earnii^ 
are,  in  many  instances,  sufficient  to  support  them  through  the  year ; but.  as  the. 
parish  officers  are  unable  to  ascertain  what  their  earnings  are,  tliey  come  upon  them 
immediately  on  their  return  home,  and  they  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the. 
parish. 

2247,  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  or  understanding  the  Evidepce, 
^ven  before  this  Committee,  upon  tlie  subject  of  charging  the  parochial  rates,  to 
raise  a fund  for  tlie  purposes  of  Einigiation  r — I have. 

; 2248.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  rate-payers  of  Mildenhall  would  be  disposed 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  legislative  measure,  to  charge  tliemselves.  with  a fund 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  to  get  rid  of  tlie  redundant  poor?^ — I think  tliey 
would. 

2249.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  disposed  to  consent  to  pay  for  10  years, 
7/  to#,  per  annum,  to  raise  60/.  to  get  rid  of  a family  consisting  of  a man,  woman, 
and  three  children  ?— I think  they  would. 
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Mart  is,  S’  die  Jprilis,  1827. 

I ■ The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  attending  by  permission  of  the  House 
‘ of  Lords;  Examined. 

2250.  YOUR  Lordsliip  is  Chairman  of  the  London  Committee  for  the  Relief  . The  Lord 
of  the  Manufacturing  Districts  ? — I am  not  permanent  chairman ; the  rule  is,  that  Bishop  t>(  Chester. 
the  member  of  the  committee  who  is  the  first  in  attendance  shall  take  the  chair;  . 

i,  living  near  the  place  where  the  committee  meets,  have  very  often  the  honour  to  ^1827. ' 
fill  the  chair. 

. 2251.  Hns  the  proposed  plan  of  Emigration  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
London  Relief  Committee? — It  bas. 

• 2252.  Has  your  Lordship,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  any  Resolutions  tp 
Import  to  this  Committee,  which  took  place  on  Saturday  last? — I have.  After  some 
discussion,  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  distressed  Manufacturers  have  come 
to  the  following  resolution,  that  the  sum  of  25,000/.  be  appropriated  to  promote  the 
Object  of  Emigration ; it  being  understood  that  twice  that  sum  will  be  furnished  from 
^me  other  source,  and  that  it  is  to  be  appropriated  in  such  a manner,  under  thp 
direction  of  tiie  Emigration  Committee,  or  of  persons  appointed  by  the  proper 
authority,  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Relief  Committee. 

2253.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  grant  of  25,000/.  from  tlie 
London  Relief  Committee  is  not  to  take  place,  except  under  the  condition  that 
50,000/.  are  obtained  from  some  other  source? — I think  I may  answer  |o  the 
Committee,  that  such  is  their  feeling ; the  question  itself  was  not  discussed,  but  that 
is  the  basis  that  was  proceeded  upon  from  the  beginning. 

2254.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Loudon  Committee  as  a body,  that  relief  afforded 
by  means  of  emigration  is  not  only  the  most  effectual,  but  in  point  of  fact  the 
cheapesf  means  of  relief  w hich  can  be  given  in  the  present  state  eff  distress  ?— It  is 
now  decidedly  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  it  is  ^th  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  effectual  method.  That  it  is  the  cheapest,  may  be  proved  by  a very  simple 
calculation ; that  it  is  the  most  effectual  is  matter  of  opinion,  about  wliich  this 
Committee  are  much  more  competent  to  form  their  judgment  than  we  are.  We 
certainly  are  of  that  opinion,  thinking  that  it  is  extremely  advantageous  to  draw  off 
die  redundant  population,  as  not  only  increasing  the  employment  of  those  who 
remain,  and  raising  their  wages,  but  also  as  taking  off  the  materials  of  future 
distress. 

2255.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from  the  reservation  which  your  Lord- 
Alp  mentions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  money  being  satisfactory  to  the  Relief 
Committee,  that  they  are  disposed  to  consider  as  satisfactory  the  expenditure  of 
60/.  per  family  upon  their  location  in  the  provinces,  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed?— I understand  quite  so;  and  any  doubt  which  may  exist  as  to  the  future 
disposal  of  the  money  voted  by  that  committee,  does  not  refer  to  the  amount  w hich 
is  to  be  expended  njxjn  the  cost  of  emigration,  hut  rather  to  the  description  of 
I^ersdns  for  whose  advantage  it  is  to  be  expended.  I will  explain  in  a fe^v  words 
what  I mean ; the  London  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  distressed  Manufacturers 
have  all  along  considered  that  enough  has  not  been  done  in  Scotland,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  United  Empire,  for  the  relief  of  their  local  distresses. 

We  have  liad  considerable  difficiiltv  not  only  in  the  first  instance  in  obtaining  con- 
tnhuiions,  but  in  obtaining  information  from  Scotland  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  distributed  our  grants ; and  it  is  only  within  the  last  week  that  we  have  had 
ahy  sucli  account  of  the  distribution  of  our  grants  as  can  be  deemed  at  all  satis- 
factory. We  have  voted  very  large  sums  to  Scotland,  which  we  believe  have  been 
judiciously  and  effectively  distributed  ; but  we  think  we  have  not  been  treated  with 
that  confidence  by  the  nranagers  of  charitable  funds  in  Scotland  which  the  extent  of 
our  tiberaliiy  to  them  deserved.  I do  not  speak  of  the  local  contributions  in  the 
•■^spccitve  districts,  Imt  of  the  central  committee  in  Edinburgh.  I do  not  wish  to 
cast  the  least  reflection  on  the  exertions  made  in  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire, 

^'hich  have  been  highly  praiseworthy.  Our  receipts  from  Scotland  have  bepn  almost 
nbne;  and  we  arc  persuaded  that  the  great  mass*of  snbscriptions  which  have  been 
raised  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  manufacturers  in  this  country  has  been  con- 
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Tlie  Lord  tributed  under  an  impression,  that  it  was  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  expended  in 
Bishop  of  Chetier.  relieving  the  pressure  which  bore  so  heavily  upon  our  own  manufacturing  districts, 

' ' more  properly  so  called.  We  have  not  indeed  acted  strictly  and  exclusively  upon 

3 April,  that  principle  in  the  distribution  of  our  funds,  but  if  in  apportioning  the  sum  which 
we  have  voted  for  the  promotion  of  Emigration,  it  should  appear  to  the  public  that 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  has  gone  to  assist  in  the  emigration  of  weavers  from 
Scotland,  some  dissatisfaction  would  perhaps  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
contributed  to  the  fund;  and  that,  1 think,  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
embarrass  the  present  proceeding  of  the  London  Committee  in  conjunction  w ith  the 
Emigration  Committee.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  must  not  l)rave  that 
opinion  of  a part  of  the  public,  but  I am  quite  persuaded  tliat  there  would  be  some 
dissatisfaction  if  we  made  a very  large  grant  for  emigrants,  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  was  to  go  to  Scotland. 

2256.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  very  extensive  preparations  have  been  made, 
and  are  in  a great  state  of  forwardness  at  this  moment,  for  removing  emigrants  from 
Renfrewshire  and  Lanarkshire,  which  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  have  not  ^ken 


place  in  llie  manufacturing  districts  of  England  ? — I have  understood  so  only  from  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Stanley,  on  Saturday  last,  to  the  Relief  Committee.  I do 
not  mean  to  infer  tliat  we  have  given  to  Scotland  more  than  Scotland  wanted,  or 
nearly  so  much;  but  we  have  given  more  to  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  the  contri- 
butions from  Scotland,  than  we  have  to  the  manufacturing  districts  here,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  contributions ; and  1 think  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  most 
distressed  of  the  manufacturing  districts  in  England  have,  to  the  last,  contributed 


most  liberally  to  our  funds. 


2257.  Are  tliere  any  means  of  ascertaining  tlie  amount  of  subscriptions  to  the 
London  Relief  Committee  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  several  districts  of 


England  and  Scotland  r — Certainly. 


223S.  Has  your  Lordship  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Relief  Committee  have  been  to  the  effect  of  producing  auy  permanent 
relief,  or  that  they  have  not  been  entirely  appropriated  hilherto  to  supply  the  means 
to  tbe  suflerer  of  living  from  day  to  day  ? — I do  not  apprehend  that  any  measures 
which  we  have  adopted  can  properly  be  called  measures  tending  to  the  permanent 
relief  of  the  poor;  but  we  have  certainly  endeavoured  to  combine  the  two  objects, 
of  present  relief  with  present  usefulness  aud  labour : and  to  that  end,  we  have 


made  considerable  grants,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  local  committees,  and 
latterly  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M'Adaro,  to  repair  the  roads  of  tliose  districts 
where  such  repairs  were  much  wanted.  We  have  not  devised  (indeed  I do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  we  should  devise)  any  permanent  employment  for  the  men, 
or  point  out  any  new  channels  into  which  their  labour  could  be  permanently 
diverted;  but  we  have  been  always  desirous  of  doing  something  more  than  merely 
relieving  the  present  wants  of  nature ; we  have  always  wished,  if  possible,  to  leach 
the  poor  people  that  they  must  not  expect  eleemosynary  relief^  unless  they  were 
disposed  to  give,  in  return,  such  a proportion  of  their  labour  ascould  be  reasonably 
asked  for. 


2259.  Is  your  Lordship  of  opinion  there  has  been  a less  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  richer  classes  in  Scotland  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  persons 
in  that  country,  than  has  existed,  in  a proportionate  manner  to  their  means,  in 
this  ? — I really  do  not  possess  data  sufficient  to  give  an  opinion,  which  would 
involve  in  some  measure  the  character  of  that  country ; I really  would  not  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  subject ; but  thus  much  I must  say,  tliat  we  did  not  in  tbe  outset 
of  our  labours  experience  that  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  leading  people  of 
Scotland  which  we  thought  we  had  a right  to  expect;  they  came  and  asked  for 
large  sums,  but  they  would  not  tell  us  what  they  would  do  at  home.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  the  Edinburgh  committee  would  hold  free  communication  with 
us ; it  Was  not  until  we  made  an  express  stipulation  that  tliey  should  not  have  any 
money  from  us,  unless  they  gave  us  an  account  of  the  sums  which  they  raised,  and 
tbeic  expenditure  at  home,  that  we  could  establish  any  thing  like  communication 
with  them. 

2360.  Your  Lordship  had  opportunities,  not  only  as  connected  widi  the  London 
Relief  Committee,  but  also  in  your  personal  visitation  of  your  diocese,  of  making 
yourself  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  within  it;  perhaps 
your  Lordship  will  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Committee  which  of  the  manu- 
facturing 
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fecturinff  districts  are  comprised  within  the  diocese  of  Chester? — The  whole  of  The  Lord 
I^ncashire  and  Cheshire,  a part  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  southern  Ckeiter, 

parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  but  I hardly  know  wliether  that  is  to  be  ' 

called  a manufacturing  district.  ^Apni. 

226 1.  In  general  terms,  the  Committee  may  understand  the  diocese  of  Chester 
comprises  almost  the  whole  of  the  northern  English  manufacturing  districts?— 

With  the  exception  of  the  clothing  district  of  Yorkshire,  a small  proportion  of  which 
only  is  within  the  diocese  of  Chester. 

3362.  In  the  visitations  which  your  Lordship  has  made  in  your  diocese,  what 
has  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  general  slate  of  the  lower  and  middling  classes  at 
this  moment? — In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  I had  occasion  to  go  twice 
into  what  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  distressed  part  of  the  manufac- 
turing district  at  that  time;  comprising  Manchester,  BoUon-in-tlie-Moors,  New- 
church  in  Rossendalc,  the  neighbourhood  of  Burnley,  the  town  of  Blackburn,  and 
the  adjacent  country;  and,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  official  duties  about 
which  1 was  employed,  I made  it  my  particular  business  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  population,  having  previously  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  clergy  of  the  diRcrent  parishes  situated  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
through  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
spective [)arishes,  grants  from  the  London  Committee  were  in  general  transmitted 
to  those  districts.  My  first  visit  was  in  .September,  and  my  second  about  six  weeks 
afterwards  ; I did  not  find  at  that  time  tlie  distress  quite  so  great  us  it  had  been 
represented  to  be.  I was  told  by  the  most  intelligent  manufacturers,  that  they 

bad  sometimes  experienced  a more  intense  distress,  but  none  more  general  or 

more  sudden.  Amongst  the  people  themselves  I observed  the  greatest  quietness 
and  good  order,  a degiee  of  contentedness,  under  pressure  to  which  they  were 
quite  unused,  which  excited  my  admiration.  Since  that  time,  1 have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  while  in  some  places  the  distress  has  been  very  considerably  dimi- 
nished, in  others  it  has  increased  in  at  least  nn  equal  proportion.  1 am  satisfied, 
from  inquiry,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  a return,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
of  employment  to  the  hand-loom  weavers ; yet  1 am  also  satisfied  that  the  decay 
of  that  branch  of  trade  will  by  no  means  be  $0  sudden  as  has  been  apprehended. 

In  tiie  town  of  Bolton  alone,  I believe,  there  are  uot  fewer  than  8,000  hnnd-loom 

weavers,  and  the  local  committee  of  that  place,  who  are  remarkably  intelligent 
and  active,  seemed  utterly  to  despair  of  employment  for  the  greater  [jart  of  that 
number,  even  should  manufactures  revive  to  a greater  extent  than  is  at  present 
anticipated.  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  hand-loom  weavers  in  Lancashire ; 
those  who  are  living  in  the  large  towns,  for  instance  in  Bolton,  and  those  in  tlte 
country  places  amongst  the  hills,  who  are  not  only  hand-loom  weavers,  but  also 
little  farmers,  and  tke^  are  at  this  moment  by  far  the  most  distressed  class  of  persons 
in  Lancashire,  for  it  has  been  their  custom  to  take  small  tracts  of  land  at  high 
cenLs,  which  the  husband  and  bis  sons  cultivate,  while  the  woman  and  her 
daughters  have  two,  liiree  or  four- hand-looms  in  the  bouse,  from  the  profits  of 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  their  rents;  and  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
ffiat  at  the  same  time  that  their  loom-work  fails  them,  their  poor-rates  are  increased, 
for  the  relief  of  other  weavers  who  have  no  land,  and  so  they  are  ruined  in  two 
directions. 

2263.  In  the  case  of  those  band-loom  weavers  who  are  also  small  farmers,  upon 
■what  duration  of  lease  do  they  generally  hold,  or  are  they  tenants  at  will  ? — 

I believe  they  are  generally  tenants  at  will ; one  gentleman  told  me  be  had  a very 
considerable  tract  of  land  all  at  once  thrown  upon  bis  hands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blackburn.  In  some  of  those  country  places,  particularly  for  instance  Padiham, 
the  poor-rates  during  the  last  year  increased  to^ix-and-twenly  shillings  in  the  pound 
upon  the  rack-rent. 

2264.  lias  your  Lordship  any  means  of  estimating  the  proportion  between  those 
Iwo  classes  of  weavers,  those  who  are  congregated  in  towns  and  those  dispereed  in 

country? — I should  think,  putting  Manchester  out  of  the  question,  that  those 
hand-loom  weavers  in  the  country  are  very  nearly  equal  to  those  in  the  towns. 

2265.  What  is  the  population  from  whom  the  poor-rate  is  levied? — As  far  as 
we  can  collect  from  our  returns,  all  but  the  poorest  are  assessed  for  the  relief  of 
ffie  Very  poorest,  such  as  in  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green,  where  the  poor  have 
been  supporting  the  poor,  till  at  last  they  are  no  longer  able  to  go  on,  and  now  the 
parbh  is  borrowing  money. 
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TIib  LoJ'rt  2266.  Do  those  poor  live  in  houses  built  for  the  purpose  of  holding  weavers,  and 
Pdsli(-p of  j,(3tthe  property  of  the  weavers  themselves?— I uiii  hardly  competent  to  say 

^ Uie  houses  are  built ; in  many  places  where  a large  factory  is  set  up,  cottages  are 
proprietor  of  the  factory,  or  the  landowner  or  the  person  possessed  of 
land,  wiiich  he  lets  on  lease  to  the  manufacturers. 

2267.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  in  your  Lordship’s  opinion,  that 

the  hand-loom  weavers  of  those  country  districts  are  in  greater  distress  than  the 
hand-loom  weavers  in  the  towns? — 1 think  so,  certainly.  ’ 

2268.  Would  it  not  also  appear,  that  from  their  knowledge,  in  some  degree,  of 
agriculture,  tliey  would  be  likely  to  make  better  settlers  in  a new  country  than  tlie 
men  taken  entirely  from  the  towns? — Undoubtedly;  and  I meant  to  mention  that 
as  an  advantage ; but  I am  afraid  that  is  one  of  the  great  evils  which  will  attend 
this  or  any  other  plan  of  emigration,  that  you  must  send  the  best  workmen  out  of 
the  country. 

2269.  Does  not  your  Lordship  understand  that  in  the  towns  the  hand-lootp 
weavers  will  be  sooner  absorbed  by  the  factories  than  those  in  the  country? — Yes. 

I think  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  there  is  a great 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  hand-loom  \veavers  in  different  towns ; for  in- 
stance,  a great  part  of  the  weavers  in  Wigan  are  hand-loom  weavers,  but  fnr  a Ion" 
time  they  suffered  comparatively  no  distress,  the  trade  of  Wigan  kept  up  pretty  well 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  distress ; of  course  it  depends  very  much  upon  the. 
nature  of  the  goods  they  have  to  make. 

2270.  Can  your  Loj'dship  state  whether  many  of  those  persons  who,  according 
to  your  evidence,  in  sudi  numbers  receive  relief  from  the.  parblics;  are  Irish,  in  the 
parts  of  Lancashire  to  which  you  refer  ? — There  are  certainly  Irish  in  some  of  the 
smaller  towns,  and  a very  great  proportion  in  tire  large  towns,  but  I think  not  in 
the  villages. 

2271.  Your  Lordship  has  stated,  that  at  your  last  visit  you  found  the  distress 
increased  in  some  districts  and  decreased  in  others ; have  the  goodness  to  stale 
whether  that  is  applicable  to  any  particular  trade  belonging  to  one  district  or  the 
other? — No;  I think  it  is  very  much  referable  to  the  circumstance  to  whidi 
allusion  has  been  made,  that  in  the  larger  towns  the  band-loom  weavers  are  more 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  least  increase  in  the  facilities  of  labour  afforded 
bv  the  power-looms,  and  that  they  are  absorded  in  the  powcr-looin  population. 
There  is  no  such  opportunity  afforded  to  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  villages,- 
whose  distress  has  been  uniformly  increasibg  from  the  first  decline  of  trade. 

2272.  Are  the  branches  of  the  London  Relief  Committee  so  generally  .spread 
that  communications  can  be  had  without  loss  of  time  willi  the  class  of  hand-loom 
weavers  in  the  districts  of  Yorkshire? — ^There  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever.  Tbej< 
are,  however,  not  exactly  branches  of  our  committee,  but  they  are  local  committees 
approved  of  by  us,  who  have  been  in  regular  correspondence  with  us,  and  through 
whom  any  wish  of  our  own,  or  of  the  Emigration  Committee,  can  bs  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  great  body  of  the  population. 

2273.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  by  means  of  those  committees,  and  by  tli^ 
resident  gentlemen,  n return  can  be  easily  made  of  the  numlrer  of  persons  in  the' 
remoter  di.stricts  of  Lancashire,  who  would  be  ready  to  embrace  an  immediate' 
ofier  of  emigration  ? — I have  no  doubt  such  information  could  be  very  soon 
obtained. 

2274.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  removal  of  a portion  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
from  the  towns  would  have  any  material  effect  on  the  circumstances  of  the  other"’ 
branch  of  hand-loom  weavers  who  live  in  the  country? — If  the  hand-loom  weavers' 
iii  the  towns  have  enough  to  doj  they  will  not  emigrate;  and  if  they  have  not 
enough  to  do,  none  of  their  work  will  go  to  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  country. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  is  somewhat  singular,  that  even  at  the 
present  time,  where  a great  degree  of  distress  prevails,  as  in  Blackburn  anil  the 
neighbourhood,  work  is  occasionally  sent  to  band-loom  weavers  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  the  (dace.  In  the  chapclry  of  Dent,  between  Sedbergh  and 
Kendal,  partial  relief  has  been  affoixled  to  hand-loom  weaving  by  work  sent  Ironi 
Blackburn. 

2275.  come  to  your  Lordship’s  knowledge  that  hand-looni  weaving  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the  overseers  in  some  of  the  poorer^ 
parishes,  with  a view  to  a diminution  of  the  rates,  ihough  not  affording  aiiy' 

• ' ■ rcmuiicratiwi 
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jjemuueratioD  to  Uic  w'orkmenr— No,  I was  not  aware  of  timt.  Mr.  Noble,  lliQ  The  Lord' 
clerijvman  of  VVhalley.  purchased  maierials  and  put  out  Mork  to  ilie  <iistrc9sed  Bisbup  of  Cto^er.- 

weavers;  tljey  were  paid  tor  tiieir  work  at  a low  rate,  but  I believe  not  lower  than  ' — ^ 

the  price  of  weaving  was  at  Umt  time;  it  was  given  to  those  men  tylio  could  not  get  3 
work  ns  weavers,  they  were  paid  for  their  work  us  if  employed  by  mauufaciurerdj 
but  this  was  discontinued,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  was  only  adding  to  the  evil, 
by  increasing  the  stock  of  uiaiiufactured  goods,  which  at  that  time  overloaded  the 
market. 

2276.  Is  it  your  Lordships  opinion  that  the  state  of  distress  of  the  country 
^and-loom  weavers  is  such  that  they  would  readily  embrace  any  prospect  of  an 
emigration  which  might  be  now  held  out  to  them? — I have  no  doubt  of  it,  except 
in  cases  where  peculiar  local  connexions  tie  them  to  the  spot ; but  the  great  mass 
of  them  would,  I am  sure. 

2277.  If  ilie  leases  which  these  persons  hold  are  generally  for  a year,  what  are 
tbe  difficulties  which  your  Lordship  foresees  in  carrying  into  effect  any  system  of 
immediate  emigration,  in  regard  to  them? — I do  not  see  any  difficulty  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  but  only  to  the  effect  of  it  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  so  much 
land  being  immediately  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the  landlords  j that  is  a question) 
which  the  landlords  must  consider. 

2278.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  the  rents  of  these  lauds  have  been  paid?— 

Not  for  the  last  year,  certainly. 

3279.  Do  you  tliinfc  there  is  a general  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  land 
in  the  districts  of  which  you  have  sjioken,  that  they  have  to  a ruinous  extent  sub- 
divided their  lands,  and  over-built  upon  them?— I have  not  had  much  conversation 
with  the  owners  of  lands,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  ilulton.  I have  no  doubt  they 
find,  by  dear-bought  experience,  that  such  is  the  case;  but  I am  not  prepared  to 
state  instances. 

2280.  In  point  of  fact,  under  the  present  circomslauces,  does  your  Lordship  think 
that  the  giving  up  those  cottages,  with  the  small  portion  of  land  belonging  to  them, 
would  be  a material  loss  to  the  landlord? — Up  to  the  last  year  they  paid,  1 believe, 
large  rents  for  their  cottages;  it  is  not  unusual  to  pay  as  much  as  eight  pounds  per 
annum  for  a cottage. 

2281.  Supposing  it  were  proved  that  there  is  no  e.xpectaiion  of  that  class  of 
small  farmers  and  manufacturers  having  a return  of  profitable  trade,  would  not  the 
means  of  paying  rent  for  those  lands  and  cottages  equally  be  lost  to  the  landlord? — 

If  it  were  possible  to  take  away  anv  class  of  weavers,  the  consequence  of  whose 
emigration  should  be  the  return  of  work  to  those  country  weaver,  that  would  perhaps 
be  the  most  desirable  thing  which  could  be  done ; but  I do  nut  see  how  that  it  is  to 
be  effected  ; 1 do  not,  as  I observed  before,  see  that  the  taking  away  three  or  four 
thousand  Imnd-loom  weavers  in  any  large  town,  would  throw  much  work  into  tlie- 
hands  of  the  country  weavers. 

2282.  Will  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  you  consider  would' 
be  the  effect  of  tiie  removal  of  a large  number  of  country  hand  lono)s,  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  remaining  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  country  districts? — It  must'  be  an- 
improvement,  for,  wlmtcver  work  there  is,  or  a great  part  of  that  work<  will  remain 
for  a time.  I think  some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  hund-luoid. 
v)'cavii)g  will  be  quite  extinct.  If  half  of  the  weavers  in  any  country  place  were 
removed,  there  will  of  course  be  more  work  and  higher  wages  for  those  who  remain;, 
a,iid  they  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  find  out  sonae  other  resouices  against  the  time  when, 
the  final  extinction  of  that  branch  of  labour  takes  place. 

. 228J.  If  such  increase  of  remuneration  arose  to  those  who  remain,  and  the 
houses  of  the  jjersous  removed  were  not  pulled  doivn,  what  other  modes  would, 

®jtist,  of  preventing  other  persons  coming  into  the  neighbourhood,  to  take  up  llieir- 
places? — I was  about  to  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  tliul  from  the  inquiries-, 

I have  made  on  that  point,  I am  satisfied  that  unless  the  Legislature  adopts  some 
measure  for  bettering  the  state  of  Ireland,  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Scotland  and  England,  you  may  curry  Emigration  to  almost^ 

®.ny  extent,  without  producing  any  gooil  eflcct;  for  if  you  witlidiiiw  a certain  pro-' 
portion  of  the  population  from  Lancashire,  in  order  to  incre^  the  wages  and 
cbmforts  of  those  'vho  remain,  you  will  immediately  have  an  influx  from  Ireland* 
of  persons  who,  from  their  peculiar  habits  of  life,  can  afford — when  I use  the  tertn‘ 
fifford,  I mean  that  they  can  bear,  with  relation  to  their  natural  wants— to  work'- 
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The  Lord  ® smaller  sum  than  the  Lancashire  weavers  can ; and  therefore  the  places 

Bishop  of  Cto/rr.  of  those  who  emigrate,  will  be  occupied  by  weavers  from  Ireland;  we  find  that  is 
' ^ the  case  now. 

3 April,  3284.  When  vour  Lordship  speaks  of  ameliorating  the  state  of  Ireland,  are  the 

* Committee  to  understand  your  Lordship  to  refer  tci  a plan  of  Emigration  for  the 

superabundant  population,  as  applied  to  the  state  of  that  country? — 1 am  not 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  point;  but  if  emigration  is  to  be  encouraged 
from  Ireland,  it  must  be  an  emigration  westward,  and  not  eastward. 

2285.  If  the  effect  of  the  removal  either  of  the  town  or  country  weavers  were  to 
rabe  wage.s,  has  your  Lordship  any  doubt  that  the  master  manufacturers  «ould 
make  immediate  efforts  to  supply  their  place? — I have  no  doubt  that  the  umter 
manufacturers  there,  who  are  a very  peculiar  class  of  men,  would  make  every  effort 
to  supply  their  place  with  those  Irish  labourers.  The  master  manufacturers,  I atn 
afraid,  do  not  feel  that  interest  in  the  local  prosperity  of  the  country  where  they  live, 
which  i.s  felt  by  the  farmers  and  agriculturists. 

2286.  Upon  the  rise  of  wages  the  tendency  would  be  for  the  master  manufac- 
turers to  bring  in  Irish  workmeuj  and  the  tendency  of  the  Irish  population  would 
be  to  flow  in? — I have  no  doubt  of  it;  for  the  master  manufacturers  in  Lancashire 
consider  them  as  located  there  only  for  a time.  1 am  not  speaking  of  the  men 
of  substance,  who  set  out  in  business  with  a capital,  but  of  the  men  who  rise  from 
the  loom,  and,  as  soon  as  they  i^n  make  a small  sum  of  money,  build  a factory  of 
a certain  size,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  accumulate  a property,  with  which 
they  are  perhaps  content;  they  then  migrate,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by 
others.  Persons  of  tliis  description  do  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  questions  wliich 
relate  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  those  who  are  attached  to  it  by 
the  ties  of  soil. 

2287.  Are  those  persons  who  come  over  from  Ireland  as  general  workmen, 
persons  who  are  able  to  fill  up  the  places  of  the  weavers,  and  engage  in  that  line  of 
business  ? — Not  in  general,  I should  think ; but  they  are  able  to  fill  up  tlie  places 
of  the  power-loom  workmen ; they  would  require  very  little  training  for  part  ot  the 
work  of  the  power -loom,  and  so  they  would  staud  in  the  way  of  the  hand-lootn 
weavers  being  taken  up  in  the  power-loom  population. 

2288.  If  the  hand-loom  weavers  were  once  removed,  is  there  no  datiger  of  liieir 
places  being  filled  up  by  future  importations  from  Ireland? — I scarcely  know  the 
state  of  the  Irish  population  with  respect  to  weaving ; I fancy  there  are  a good  many 
who  can  weave, 

2289.  During  the  period  that  high  wages  prevailed  in  these  districts,  did  the 
Irish  population  interfere  to  any  considerable  extent  with  the  people  of  the 
country  ? — I believe  to  a considerable  extent  w Ith  respect  to  one  town  (which  how- 
ever I do  not  mention  as  an  instance  of  a town  connected  with  the  cotton  trade) 
I mean  the  town  of  Macclesfield ; a great  number  of  Irish  settled  there ; and  wc 
have  information  from  Macclesfield,  tliat  within  the  last  year,  Li  consequence  of  the 
distress,  the  population  has  been  diminished  to  the  amount  of  fi,ooo,  of  course  by 
removals. 

2290.  Were  those  Irish  labourers  generally  employed  in  the  manufactures? — 
Almost  entirely  in  the  manufactures. 

2291.  Does  not  your  Lordship  anticipate  that  the  revival  of  demand  would 
occasion  the  erection  of  power-loom  manufactories,  both  in  town  and  country, 
which  would  employ  many  who  are  now  only  hand-loom  weavers  r — I have  no 
doubt  of  that ; but  it  would  be  a work  of  time. 

2292.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  the  people  of  Macclesfield  about  two  years 
ago  put  public  advertisements  into  the  newspapers,  that  they  wanted  men? — Yes, 
they  advertised  for  5,000  men;  but  I do  not  think  that  the  increase  of  population 
took  place  in  consequence  of  that  advertisement ; it  has  been  a process  of  some 
years. 

2293'  Your  Lordship  never  heard  of  any  otl>er  case  of  an  advertisement  of  that 
nature? — No. 

2294-  Knowing  llie  increased  facilities  of  communication  between  Ireland  and 
England,  has  your  Lordship  a doubt  that  the  influx  of  Irish  population  has  an  iin- 
roediate  tendency  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  in  England  to  the  level  of  the  remu- 
neiation  of  labour  in  Ireland? — It  has  n tendency,  and  a direct  tendency,  although 

pel  haps 
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nerhans  not  immediate ; time  is  necessarily  required  for  the  process.  The  Irish  . 
labourers  do  not  all  at  once  find  iheir  way  into  the  factories,  nor  are  they  able  all  at  Ckttier. 

once  to  set  up  looms ; but  that  the  tendency  exists,  and  that  it  has  produced  very 
great  eflects  in  I-^ncashire,  I am  persuaded. 

® 221)5-  Does  not  Irish  labour  always  come  into  competition  with  agricultural 
labour,  in  Lancashire  and  the  western  parts? — I should  think  not  to  any  great 
extent,  except  io  liarvest ; the  great  body  of  Irish  labourers  who  come  over  in 
harvest  time  do  not  remain  in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire,  but  come  on  to  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom ; tiiey  seem  rather  to  prefer  the  longest  tour,  for  they  get  the  most  ■ 
money  by  it. 

2296.  Has  your  Lordship  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  who  are  the  labourers 
employed  generally  in  making  the  new  roads  in  Lancashire? — That  is  a matter  to 
which  I did  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  pay  any  attention  till  lately.  Lately,  the 
labourers  on  the  roads  have  becu  chiefly  Lancashire  persons,  and  ^ey  have  been 
paid  with  the  money  sent  from  uur  Committee;  we  have  however  had  applications 
horn  some  places  for  grants  to  enable  them  to  relieve  persons  who  have  no  claim 
lor  parochial  relief,  and  we  have  understood  that  in  many  cases  they  were  Irish- 
men. In  the  case  of  Burnley,  we  had  a dbtinct  application  for  a considerable  sum 
of  money,  to  employ  upon  the  roads  persons  who  had  no  claim  upon  the  parish. 

I should  apprehend  there  arc  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  Irish  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster. 

2297.  Has  your  Lordship  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  Emigration  iu 
general,  as  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  in  this  Kingdom? — 

I cannot  say  that  I have ; it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  my  pursuits ; it  has  been 
only  the  late  distresses  in  Lancashire  which  have  led  me  to  give  any  attention 
to.  it.  I fonnerly  acted  for  ten  years  as  a magistrate  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
where  this  question  was  not  forced  upon  me;  hut  anotlicr  subject  has  been  forced 
upon  me  since  1 have  become  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  districts,  namely, 
tire  enormous  disproportion  between  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural classes;  and  it  has  always  occurred  to  me,  tiiat  any  measure  that  should  tend 
tosometir'ng  like  an  equalization  of  the  two,  must  be  beneficial  to  the  country  at 
large.  But  with  respect  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
tlmt  Emigration  is  the  most  efl'ectual  if  not  the  ouly  remedy  for  the  present  state 
of  things. 

2298.  Could  your  Lordship  state  to  the  Committee  the  great  disproportion  that 
appears  to  j'ou  to  exist  between  the  two  rates  of  wages  r — Yes.  In  the  agricul- 
tural districts  towards  the  east  of  England,  for  instance,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  in  the  midland  parts  Buckinghamshire,  it  is  considered  that  if 
a man  and  bis  wife  and  four  children,  for  instance>  six  iu  number,  can  earn  ten 
shillings  a week,  he  has  no  claim  upon  the  parish  for  assistance;  whereas  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  cases  have  been  inought  under  the  notice  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee, as  cases  of  urgent  distress,  where  the  same  number  of  persons  have  been 
receiving  twelve  shillings  a week. 

2299.  As  a general  position,  you  would  think  that  the  rate  of  wages  through  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  much  better  than  the  rate  of  wages  through  the  agricultural 
districts  ? — That  it  was  much  better. 

2300.  IIow  should  a system  of  Emigration,  which  related  more  particularly  to  the 
mnnufactiiring  population,  tend  to  produce  an  equalization? — At  present  the  wages 
of  the  weavers  are  much  below  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  districts,  and  should  be 
raised,  but  not  to  their  former  standard.  I consider  that  the  mumifacturing  labourer 
does,  in  point  of  fact,  require  larger  wages  than  the  agricultural  labourer,  to  a certain 
extent;  he  is  more  coustanliy  employed  in  an  unhealthy,  irksome  employment,  and 
requires  bodily  comforts  of  a different  description  from  tliose  which  are  wanted  by 
Ihe  agricultural  labourer. 

2301.  Does  your  Lordsnip  think  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  in  some 
^ris  of  this  country  is  such  as  to  require  the  serious  attention  of  the  legislature  r — 
b^rtainly. 

2302.  The  Committee  may  consider  tliat  no  system'  of  Emigration,  in  vourLord- 
^'p’s  view,  would  be  effectual,  that  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  in  Ireland  ?— 

Not  permanently  effectual. 

2303.  At  the  same  time  your  Lordship  is  quite  disposed  to  concur  in  the  expen- 
diture wliich  is  proposed  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  temporary* 

pressing  distress  at  the  jiresent  moment? — Provided  that  it  be  consider^  as  a 

5iO-  11  h first 
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first  experiment,  upon  the  issue  of  which  shall  depend  the  question  of  establishins 
a system  of  Emigration ; and  in  that  iwiut  of  view,  I consider  it  would  be  a cheap 
experiment. 

2304,  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  in  the  event  of  some  of  those  weavers 
being  taken  to  the  Canadas,  it  would  be  desirable  to  endeavour  hy  some  legislative 
enactment  to  make  the  manufacturers,  whose  interest  it  is  immediately  to  fill  up 
their  places  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  wages,  responsible  to  the  parish,  Uiat  they 
shall  not  bring  again  an  undue  population  into  those  parishes? — That  is  a question 
which  I am  unable  to  answer;  but  it  appears  to  me  so  direct  an  interference  with 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  that  I hardly  know  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Macclesfield 
1 believe,  is  the  only  case  in  which  there  has  been  a direct  public  application  for 
labourers  from  other  quarters. 

2303.  Your  Liordship  stated,  that  you  thought  tiic  manufacturers  had  not  the 
same  interest  as  the  rest  of  the  parish  in  preventing  the  distress,  to  prevent  >vhich  a 
sum  of  money  has  been  voted  ? —Yes. 

2306.  Does  not  your  Lordship  think  it  would  be  fair  and  equitable  to  prevent 
their  feeling  it  their  interest  to  bring  about  a similar  state  of  things  again  ? — 1 cannot 
speak  to  tliat 

2307.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  whether  the  cottages  occupied  by  this  class,  half 
farmers  and  half  weavers,  are  rated  to  the  owners  or  the  occupiers  r — To  the  occu- 
piers certainly. 

2308.  Does  your  Lordship  apprehend  that  a system  of  rating  the  owners  of  tliose 
cottages,  rather  than  the  occupiers,  would  be  a material  check  upon  the  increase  of 
cottages  of  this  description? — 1 think  it  would  be  a very  beneficial  measure,  in  almost 
every  imaginable  case,  that  the  owner  should  be  rated. 

2309.  Does  your  Lordship  apprehend  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  a series  of 
years  has  been  much  larger  in  the  manufacturing  than  the  agricultural  districts?— 
I apprehend  so. 

2310.  Your  Lordship  has  alluded  to  the  condition  of  persons  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  districts,  and  you  seem  to  give  very  much  the  preference  to 
the  average  condition  of  the  people  in  the  agricultural  districts? — No;  1 said  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  there  should  be  sometliing  like  an  average  of  the 
whole;  I did  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  wages  ia 
Ciie  agricultural  districts. 

2311.  Has,  in  those  districts,  the  system  of  saving  banks  or  friendly  societies  been 
instituted  to  any  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  equalize  the  very  fiuctuaiiug  state  of 
wages  in  manufacturing  districts  ? — Saving  banks  have  been  instituted  in  the  larger 
towns  of  the  manufacturing  districts  with  good  effect ; and  they  have  proved,  in  the 
late  season  of  distress,  a pretty  exact  criterion  of  the  distress  itseK,  and  of  the  ex* 
pectatious  of  the  people  as  to  tlie  return  of  trade;  but  they  are  not,  nor  can  tliey  well 
be  equally  advantageous  to  the  more  remote  places,  for  those  places  in  the  hills  are 
so  fur  from  the  large  towns,  and  the  people  in  general  have  so  little  information  oo 
those  subjects,  that  I am  afraid  they  have  not  derived  much  benefit  from  them.  Id 
Manchester  and  Macclesfield  the  saving  bank  has  answered  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended,  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

2312.  Do  not  you  consider  those  institutions  as  particularly  useful  in  districts 
where  the  wages  and  labour  are  subject  to  great  fiuctuations?— Undoubtedly  most 
useful  there ; and  they  would  be  more  useful,  if  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  iliej 
are  intended,  availed  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  the  advantage ; hut  unfortu- 
nately, where  the  wages  are  subject  to  the  greatest  fiuctuations,  tiic  people  are  least 
dbposed  to  take  advantage  of  such  institutions. 

2313.  Are  not  the  master  manufacturers  generally  a class  of  persons  caring  hot 
little  lor  the  comforts  and  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — 1 cannot  say  so  much  as 
that;  the  more  respectable  of  the  master  manufacturers  are,  I think,  an  extremely 
humane  body  of  men ; I have  seen,  in  many  cases,  the  greatest  interest  evinced 
in  the  welfare,  both  bodily  and  spiritual,  of  their  workmen.  There  is  a class  «f 
manufacturers  who  care  tor  notliina,  but  bow  they  may  make  the  greatest  sum  ‘’f 
money  in  the  least  tiine.  No  two  descriptions  of  men  can  be  more  different  tlian 
those  whom  I should  call  Uie  respectable  manufacturers,  and  the  sort  of  middh»S 
class,  between  them  and  tlie  0]>erutive  weavers. 

. 2314.  Is  not  tlie  least  respectable  class  a veiy  considerable  proportion  of  tlic 
whole? — Very  considerable  in  point  of  numbers. 

2315.  In  times  of  good  demand  for  manufactures  in  the  districts  to  which  yo** 

allude. 
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-iIiiHp  5q  there  not  always  a great  influx  of  Irish  into  those  districts  ?— I can  hardly  . The  Urd 
say  how  that  is I have  understood  it  to  be  so.  p..ti.p  of 

•i3i6.  During  the  late  period  of  dbtress,  in  visiting  those  districts,  has  your  3 April, 
lordship  found  that  persons,  through  that  country,  have  been  in  the  ^eatest  state 
of  destitution  ? — It  was  impossible,  under  the  circumstances  of  my  visit  to  those 
districts,  tliat  I could  make  that  minute  inquiry  into  the  cases  of  individual  dis- 
tress, which  would  enable  me  to  give  a distinct  answer  to  that  question ; At  the 
time  I visited  Lancashire,  I should  say  there  were  scarcely  any  persons  in  a state 
of  extreme  destitution ; shortly  afterwards,  from  some  cause  wiiicli  I have  never 
been  able  quite  to  discover,  there  was  a sudden  and  very  great  increase  of  distress, 
though  we  were  informed  at  tlie  time,  there  was  more  work  than  there  had  been 
for  the  preceding  ten  months ; the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  during  that  ten  months 
they  had  borne  up  as  well  as  they  could,  but  that  their  means  of  converting  their 
little  |>ropei'ty  into  money  were  then  utterly  exhausted,  and  lliey  fell  into  a state  of 
extreme  deslitution. 

2317*  What  were  the  instances  in  which  your  Lordship  observed  the  distress  to 
be  most  serious  r — The  neighbourhood  of  Burnley,  tlie  district  called  Pendle  Forest, 
and  the  townships  of  Blackburn. 

2318.  Has  your  Lordship  any  information  to  communicate  to  the  Committee, 
which  may  he  of  use  to  them  in  the  inquiry  they  are  prosecuting  ? — My  inquiries 
probably  have  been  directed  to  a diflerent  object  than  that  which  the  Committee 
have  in  view ; my  inquiries  were  at  that  time  principally  directed  to  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people,  which  I confess  appeared  to  me  to  be  considerably  better 
than  I had  always  been  told  that  it  was ; the  hand-loom  weavers  are  a very  onlerly 
and,  generally  s|>caking,  a well-disposed  body  of  men';  they  manifest  a great 
readiness  to  listen  to  good  advice,  and,  from  some  personal  inquiries  amongst  the 
poor,  I am  led  to  hope  that  a considerable  moral  iinpruvcment  has  taken  place  in 
many  of  them,  in  consequence  of  their  suflerings.  1 may  aiid  to  a former  remark 
which  I made,  the  disproportion  between  the  wages  paid  in  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  districts  will  appear  still  greater,  if  we  take^  into  account  the  different 
prices  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  respective  districts;  for  instance, 
fuel,  wliich  is  as  important  to  the  health  of  tiic  labouring  population  as  the  quality 
of  (heir  food,  is  not  more  timn  onc-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  price  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  which  it  costs  in  the  eastern  counties;  clothing,  generally  speaking, 
not  more  than  two  thirds.  The  only  article  in  which  tlieir  expenses  are  necessarily 
greater,  is  that  of  house-rent ; a cottage,  which  in  tlie  agricultural  districts  would 
let  fur  not  more  than  three  pounds  a year,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  fetches 
right  pounds. 

3319.  Does  your  Lordship  titink  that  tliis  low  rate  of  wages  in  the  agricultural 
districts  is  referable  to  the  {xipulation  being  disproportionate  to  the  demand  for 
labour? — No;  I think  it  chiefly  attributable  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

Under  the  present  adminislraiion  of  tlie  Poor  Laws,  even  a deficient  population  may 
become  burtiicnsome  to  the  parish  as  well  as  a redundant,  although  of  course  not 
to  the  same  extent. 

2320.  How  could  a deficient  population,  Uiat  is  to  say,  a population  not  sufficient 
for  the  demand  for  labour,  be  otlierwise  than  sufficiently  remunerated  to  keep  them 
off  the  parisli  ? — Because  there  will  always  be  a certain  number  of  persons  who  will 
be  glad  to  find  some  pretence  for  not  working,  and  wilt  prefer  ha%'ing  seven  shillings 
xvitliout  work,  to  having  ten  shillings  with  work ; and  while  there  is  a parish  fund  to 
be  depended  on,  the  farmers  will  systematically  pay  low  wages,  aijd  have  the 
deficiency  made  up  out  of  the  rates,  to  which  others  contribute  as  well  as  tliemselves ; 
this,  at  least,  is  according  to  my  own  experience. 

2321.  Your  Lordship  first  knew  tlie  manufacUiring  district  of  Lancashire  in  a 
wastni  of  [imsperity  ?— Rather  at  the  termination  of  it. 

2322.  Were  you  struck  with  any  difference  in  the  expenses  and  habits  of  the 
manufacturing  labourer  at  that  time,  as  contrasted  with  the  habits  of  the  agricultural 
lalionrcrer  at  that  time? — My  knowledge  of  timt  period  is,  properly  speaking,  his- 
torical, for  I did  not  go  into  the  diocese  of  Chester  until  the  year  1*824,  I had 
‘lot  much  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  habits  of  the  people  until  1825,  when 
d'e  distress  was  beginning;  but  from  the  accounts  I have  received,  1 should  say 
that  the  habits  of  the  munufacturing  classes  are  lliose  of  improvidence,  compared 
"Uh  tlic  agricultural. 
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IVilliam  Henley  Hyetl,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 
n'ii/ioBi  H.  Hyeti,  2333,  YOU  are  Secretary  of  the  Committee  foi'  the  Relief  of  distressed  Mano- 
y facturers — 1 am. 

3 April,  2324.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  distress  among  the 

»827-  manufacturers  in  the  county  of  Renfrew  and  county  of  Lanark  in  Scotland  . 

There  has  existed  very  considerable  distress  in  both  tliose  places,  particularly  in 
Paisley. 

2325.  Have  you  any  details  to  offer  to  the  Committee  upon  that  subject?-, 

I have  no  documents  with  me,  but  I cun  from  the  Committee-room  furnish  the 
information,  if  it  is  desired. 

2326.  Do  you  believe  it  to  have  been  very  excessive?— Tlic  manufacturing 
classes  have  suffered  very  excessively  from  the  loss  of  trade. 

2327.  Have  there  been,  in  your  judgment,  any  great  exertions  in  Glasgow  and 
Paisley,  among  the  better  part  of  the  inhabitants  there,  for  the  relief  of  tliose  dU. 
tresses  ? — At  Glasgow  and  Paisley  the  exertions  have  been  very  great  by  indivi- 
duals; subscriptions  by  the  ^ntlemeu  of  the  country,  and  other  local  eQbrts,  have 
been  made  in  aid  of  the  distressed. 

2328.  Have  you  observed,  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence  which  you  have 
carried  on  with  various  individuals  in  Lancashire,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Scotland, 
any  particular  circumstances  relative  to  haoedoum  weaving,  which  have  induced 
you  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  declining  state  of  that  branch  of  manufacture?— 
The  hand-loom  weavers  in  general  are  at  this  moment  out  of  employment,  not  being 
able  to  compete  with  the  power* loom. 

2329.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  your  opinions  as  to  hand-loom  weaving 
what  part  of  i^  in  your  judgment,  must  inevitably  decline,  and  what  part  of  it,  in 
your  judgment,  will  probably  continue  for  some  time  longer,  until  in  short  iIk 
power-loom  machines  are  much  improved  ? — The  band-loom  weavers  of  calicoes  are 
those  that  are  thrown  out  of  employment  at  this  moment,  those  who  fabricatt 
muslins  and  fancy  goods  still  continue  to  get  employment. 

333c.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  those  individuals,  being  hand-loom  weavers,  who 
manufacture  w’bat  is  called  figured  work,  are  not  in  much  danger  of  losing  their 
occupations  ? — They  are  not  at  this  moment. 

2331 . Even  when  that  figured  work  is  upon  somewhat  coarse  goods  r — It  is  verj 
difficult  for  the  power-loom  to  imitate  the  figured  work,  therefore  it  will  remain  ia 
the  hands  of  the  band-loom  weavers  for  some  time  to  come. 

3332.  It  is  then  that  description  of  band-loom  weavers  who  are  einploved  in 
plain  calicoes  who  may  ex|>ect  to  have  their  labour  extinguished  by  the  power- 
loom  ? — Yes,  those  are  precisely  the  persons. 

2333.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  power-loom  weavers 
to  do  the  figur^  work  ? — At  present  they  have  not  attempted  to  do  it ; as  to  whai 
improvements  may  take  place,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

2334.  Do  not  you  understand  that  great  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
power-looms  have  taken  place  in  the  silk  manufacture,  and  that  in  the  silk  manu- 
factures they  are  enabled  to  weave  figured  goods  r — Yes,  I do ; but  it  has  not  yet 
been  applied,  I believe,  to  muslins. 

2335-  Have  you  any  information  that  you  can  give  to  the  Committee  as  to  itic 
number  of  persons  out  of  employment  in  Lancashire? — I can  furnish  the  exact 
number  from  documents  we  have  at  the  Manufacturers  Relief  Committee,  the 
number  out  of  employ  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

2336.  When  you  sav,  persons  out  of  employment,  are  they  not  generally  [)ersopj 
having  some  employment,  but  not  sufficient  employment  to  provide  means  of  fuh- 
sistencer — I should  perhaps  designate  as  applicants  for  relief,  rather,  than  persons 
out  of  employment  There  ate  very  few  weavers  out  of  employment  absolutely  at 
this  moment,  but  the  wages  that  they  derive  are  not  adequate  to  their  su|)port. 

2337.  Is  not  that  inadequacy  of  their  wages  owing  to  tliere  being  a greater 
number  than  there  is  work  for  ? — Certainly. 

3338.  Can  you  state,  upon  the  average  of  the  whole  population,  the  deficiency 
of  employment  r — If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  where  I be- 
lieve, the  hand-loom  weavers  are  principally  living,  out  of  a population  of 
the  return  sent  to  us  was,  that  there  were  about  90,000  last  year  stated  to  be  out  of 

employment ; 
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employment ; those  persons  have  since  found  employment,  generally,  but  at  very  imkm  B.  UytU, 
low  wages.  ^ 

233y-  According  to  the  latest  account  you  have,  what  is  yonr  belief  as  to  the  ■- ” 

deficiency  of  the  employment? — The  deficiency  is  rather  more  in  the  wages  tlian  3 April, 
the  employmcDi;  the  weavers  are  called  upon  to  work  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  a day,  the  average  earnings  per  week  of  the  individuals  would  be  from  45. 
to  5^- 

2340.  What  evidence  have  you  of  such  an  immense  number  as  95,000  having 
been  out  of  employment  at  the  period  you  speak  to? — We  have  the  returns  from 
each  of  the  parishes;  1 have  before  me  a Return  of  the  hundred  of  Blackburn, 
made  last  year,  in  which  there  are  the  number  of  inliabitants  in  want  of  em- 
ployment 

2341.  When  you  say  “ out  of  employment,”  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you 
mean  r — At  the  period  the  report  was  made,  lliey  bad  not  the  means  of  employment 

2342.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  partial  employment  ? — It  may  be  said  that 
they  had  employment  one  or  two  days  in  the  week.  The  Return  to  the  committee 
grated,  first,  the  “ population  of  the  parish,"  and  then  tlie  “ persons  out  of  em- 
ployment.” 

[The  fVitness  delhered  in  Abstracts  of  the  Population  Retio'iis  from  the 
distressed  districts ; xvhich  were  read,  and  are  asfoUtnv :] 


Populhiion  DESCRimON. 


Blackburn  - 
Over  Darvren  - 
litiwer  Darwen 
Accrington 
Althom  and  Clayton 
Billington 
Balderston 
Great  Harwood 
Ebcleihill 
Mellor  - 
Mitton  - 
Hoghcon  Town 
Itibcbcster  and  Alston 
'Walton-le-date 
Aighcnn  Bailey 
Banisgrave 
HUhton  - . - 

Churchkirk 


' 73,600  weaving  and  s| 


_ g.  2 -'1040  ! This  is  one  division  of  the 

' Hundred  of  Blackburn. 


Haslingden  « -'] 

Newdmrclj 
Coupe  Leach  - 

Kiiduillliey 
Hall  Carr 

Musbury  - - 40,505  . D*  • - 

Henheads 

Loner  Booths  • 

Bacup  - 
Edeiifield  • 

Hilcoinbe 

Litlleboro'  - -J 

Newcburch  Kossendolc  8,357  balfwoollen,  half  cotton 
U,cl,d.le  - - - ,3^3 

Bury  - 10,583  - D*  - • 

Heywood  - -1 

Mitldleion  - - ^ „ o 

Chadderton  - - [ .... 

Ainsworth  • • ^ 


f Work  done  in  cotton,  but 
t^not  in  woollen. 

Distress  much  abated. 

Work,  but  at  low  wages. 


550.  H h 3 
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L A NC  A Sf nn  E — eonlinued. 


Dais 

ef  Rclani. 


DESCfilPnON. 


Fanclhl.  Straiigen. 


l8s6; 

December 


November 

and 

December 


November 

May 


November 

and 

December 


St.  John  Lees  • 
ToJmordea 
Shaw  - • 


Saddlcwortb 
Colne  ' • 

Pendle  Wiswell 
Read  Waddiogton 
Waddington 
Grindlcton 
Newchurcb 
Whalley  - 
Bolton  • 
SvmondstOD 
NevhouKS 
Pudiham 
Higliam  - 

Burnley 

Haberghameaves 
CIrviger  - 


Chorley 

including 
Standlsb  - 
Clayton  • 
Brolherton 
Wrightington 
Crostoo  • 
Howick  • 
Longton 
Penwortham 
Wliittle  - 
Hatton  • 
Heapy  - 
Wheelton 
Hoolc 
Farington 
Cuerden  • 
Layland  - 
Bcckersall 


Bolton-le'Moora,  and  its"^| 
18  Townships  • 

Dean  and  Townships 

Tildesley  - » 

Little  Hulton  - 
Bedford  • 

A»tlcy 
Atherton 
Leigh  . 

Pennington 

Woreley 

Ecclet  - 


weavere  of  cotton 
and  woollen. 


onc'balf  out  of  work,  besides  paupers. 

- I Very  distressed. 

{83  I 

3,800,  of  whom  one-lialf  arc  Irish. 


weaving  and  spinning 
cotton. 


7,497 

9.376 


weaving  and  spinnbg 
- D»  . d” 


60,000 

18,916 


weaving  and  spinning 
of  cotton. 


8,000 

03,330 


less  than  last  year, 
weaving,  40  per  cot. 
spinning,  80  d*. 


[*  Figura  not  received] 


greatly  distressed. 


IP.  II.  Ifi/ett,  Secretary. 
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YORKSHIRE. 


— - 

CUimanlt 

Dan 

PLACE. 

Pc^ulfttioD. 

DESCRIPTION. 

mUily  0 

tUIM’Ofk. 

REMARKS. 

ofiunni. 

FarocliiiiJ. 

Strangert. 

--  “■ 

xSafi: 

Alverthorpe 

4,864 

Weavers  ... 

U3 

153 

IS- 

Braiirord  ... 

40,000 

D»  . - . 

— 

— 

Barnsley  - 

8,300 

D*  . . . 

330 

150 

Batley  . - _ 

3.3>7 

D®  . - - 

206 

— 

Baildon  and  Guiseley  - 

9.163 

D'  - - - 

68a 

— 

Birstul  ... 

D*  - . - 

50 

— 

*3- 

Borldsland  - 

D"  - . - 

— 

— 

Crosst  Stone 

10,176 

D®  - - - 

200 

— 

Cumberworth 

1,180 

D®  - - - 

45 

21 

CleckUeaton 

4,000 

D»  . . - 

— 

— 

Darton  ... 

1,340 

D*  - . - 

35 

40 

Dcnby  - 

Dewsbury  - 
Dodworlh  • 

1,143 

D*  - . - 

160 

7 

7.500 

1,300 

D®  - . - 

D"  . - - 

50 

97 

50 

72 

Earls  Heaton 

D»  . - . 

180 

— 

6,000 

D"  - - - 

500 

— 

Heptonstall 

4,550 

D*  - - - 

66 

Nov. 

Huddersfield 

1.1?, 000 

D*  . - - 

910 

80 

Golcar  ... 

8,Co6 

D°  - - . 

200 

60 

Scamenden 

855 

D*  . - - 

127 

46 

Slaitliwaite 

4,871 

D*  . - - 

— 

— 

Farnlcy  Tyas 

flOO 

D»  . . . 

75 

24 

Henley  - - - 

4,000 

5.679 

551 

50 

Altuoodbury 

D*  - - - 

539 

271 

85. 

Kirkbeaton 

2,186 

1)«  . 

545 

355 

Didston  ... 

2,289 

D®  . - - 

800 

200 

Lapton  ... 

2,739 

D®  . - - 

140 

80 

Longwoud  - 

1.943 

D®  - - . 

191 

162 

Kirkburtun 

2,153 

D®  . ■ . 

19a 

99 

Shepicy  ... 
Shelly 

Woofdalc  ... 

1,000 

D®  - . . 

5» 

31 

1.329 

3.500 

D*  - - . 

D®  - . . 

110 

303 

116 

95 

ThurUton  - 

88g 

D®  - . - 

83 

95 

Lockwood  ... 

8,200 

D®  . - . 

270 

200 

Linthwaite  ... 

2,137 

D®  . . . 

127 

133 

Linlev  - - . 

3,040 

D"  . - - 

62 

84 

High  Hoyland 
Swaine  d®  - 

D®  - - . 

— 

— 

8B. 

733 

D®  - . . 

55 

17 

Dec.  5. 

Hepperholme 

3.963 

D®  . . . 

— 

— 

Nov.  S5. 

Haworth  - - - 

4,668 

D®  . . - 

620 

20 

Heaton  ... 

1,300 

D“  - - ■ 

29 

— 

Yeadoo 

D®  . - • 

— 

Heckmondwicke  • 

D“  . - - 

70 

59 

Keighley  - 

D®  - - . 

— 

— 

Knareeboro' 

7,000 

D»  . - . 

50 

Liversedge 

4.560 

D*  - - - 

200 

Aoilir,. 

83. 

Midgley  ... 

2,400 

D*  - • - 

— 

1,800 

D®  - - ■ 

67 

l8y; 

teb. 

8,000 

D®  - ■ - 

430 

— 

Peanistonc 

D®  - - . 

16 

17 

Sowerby  ... 

8,000 

D"  - - - 

■ 

80 

Nov. 

Stainland  - - - 

3,000 

D®  - . . 

28 

24 

Dec. 

Southowroin 

5.100 

D®  - - ‘ 

125 

23 

Skelnianthorp 

700 

D'  - - - 

— 

•Jan.  n. 

Stanley  ... 

2,700 

D“  - - - 

300 

— 

Nov.  24. 

Thornton  ... 

4.850 

D»  • • - 

500 

— 

*9- 

Warley  ... 

5,000 

D®  - - - 

338 

272 

Feb.  xo. 

Worsboro*  - 

1,000 

D®  - - . 

400 

— 

550. 

Hh 

4 

J7  -.  //.  Hf/eU 

Secretary, 
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WILTSHIRE, 


Dale 

PLACE. 

Popuiation. 

D'ESCRIPnoN. 

Clainianti 
totally  out  ot  work. 

J^lARSS. 

o(  netum. 

Parocliiel, 

Sirauget). 

1826: 

Nov.  Q2. 

Bradford 

- - 

15,000 

Weavers 

1.638 

200 

Hominghain 

- 

1,300 

D*  - - • 

140 

50 

Hilperton  - 

1,033 

D"  . - - 

278 

6a 

Nov,  17. 

Melksham  - 

• - 

5,000 

D*  - - . 

soo 

- 

Feb.  24. 

Maiden  Bradley 

- - 

640 

D*  - - - 

104 

20 

Nov,  - 

North  Bradley 

2.473 

D*  - - - 

693 

128 

n- 

Trowbridge 

- - 

11,000 

D"  - - - 

\ 

A great  number  empl<|.M 
on  roads.  This  place  ui, 
great  distress. 

IV,  H.  Hyctl,  Secretary. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Dale 

nrReium. 

PLACE. 

P.ipulation. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Clair 

PlUQchial. 

REMARKS. 

1826: 

Dec.  - 

Bisley  - - - 

6,000 

weavers  of  broad  cloth 

2,000 

Dursicy  and  townships 

7.5«i 

D*'  and  card  making 

50 

50 

Kingswood,  W'ilts 

1.500 

woollen  spinning 

200 

Pamswiuk  - about 

5.000 

weaving  cloth  - 

270 

Stroud  - 

8,011 

dyeingand  fulling  cloth ' 

cannot  b 

e ascertair 

led,  but  very  consideraNe. 

Uiey  .... 

3,000 

broad-clotli  weaving 

210 

Wootton-under-eJge  • 

6,000 

D"  - D- 

500 

1827; 

Feb.  - 

North  Nibley  - -"I 

Cam  - - - >> 

4,860 

1,226 

J50 

Coaly  - - -J 

! 

W.  H.  Htfett,  Secretary. 


SCOTLAND. 


Dale 

of  Return, 

PLACE. 

Popuialion. 

Out  1 

of  Eiaploy. 

1 REMARKS. 

1827: 

1 

Mar.  22. 

Edinburgh 

*38.235 

1,600  adults,  at  the  time  the  report 
was  made  last  year.  I'he  condition 
of  the  pour  is  now  much  worse. 

29- 

Paisley  - 

72,334 

835  families  on  the  Charity  fund, 
31st  March  1827. 

Jan.  2. 

Perth  - 

19,068 

i,6oo 

Feb.  2. 

Pollockshaws  - 

2,000 

127  adults. 

Mar.  17. 

Kilsyth  ... 

4.260  : 

•146 

D‘. 

IT.  II.  Ilystt,  Secretary. 
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2343.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  although  the  dbtress  must  undoubtedly  have  William  U.U^tU, 

been  very  great,  yet  as  the  application  to  tlie  London  Committee  was  always  for  ^ ^ 

relief,  the  persons  applying,  like  all  persons  applying  for  relief;  have  a natural  db-  ' 

position  rather  to  overetale  their  case?— In  some  instances,  perhaps,  but  generally 
speaking,  it  was  so  well  guarded,  that  the  returns  called  for  may  be  relied  on ; 
they  were  made  by  local  committees  which  were  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  required  that  the  statements  should  he  vouched  for  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  also  a neighbouring 
magistrate,  who  must  in  some  measure  have  been  enabled  to  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements. 

2344.  Have  not  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country  an  interest  in  relieving 
their  poor-rates,  by  obtaining  as  much  relief  as  possible  from  London? — I do  not 
think,  generally  speaking,  those  documents  have  been  from  the  landed  proprietors, 
tliey  emanated  from  the  clergy  and  from  the  master  manufacturers,  from  tlic  local 
committees,  generally  speaking 

3345.  Have  not  the  committee  at  the  London  Tavern  been  particularly  jealous 
with  regard  to  observations  and  applications  made  by  overseers  and  churchwardens  ? 

. — Always;  and  further  inquiries,  as  to  accuracy  of  the  returns  made  by  overseers, 
have  been  always  instituted  before  relief  was  granted. 

2346.  Have  they  not  generally  viewed  tliem  with  great  suspicion  ? — They 
have. 

2347.  Do  you  recollect  whether  on  all  occasions,  whenever  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  was  present,  the  committee  have  not  applied  to  him  to  know  the  character 
of  the  clergyman  of  llie  distressed  place,  who  signed  any  return  of  the  distress? 

—Yes. 

2348.  Have  they  not  regulated  tlieir  conduct  by  his  Lordship’s  answers? — In 
a great  measure. 

3349.  Have  you  a statement  of  the  employed  and  unemployed  in  the  different 
townships? — I have  delivered  in  the  Statements  required. 

2350.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  generally  the  proceedings  of  the 
Manufacturers  Relief  Committee,  of  the  present  stale  of  distress,  as  it  appears 
before  them,  and  your  own  views  upon  the  subject? — The  conrse  proceeded  in  by 
the  Committee,  which  was  forn»ed  after  the  public  meeting  in  May  1826,  was,  m 
the  first  instance,  to  make  liberal  remittances  to  tlie  suffering  districts ; and  having 
provided  against  the  extremity,  they  formed  local  committees  in  every  place, 
applying  for  aid ; to  these  bodies  sets  of  queries  as  to  the  amount  of  population, 
resources,  poor-rates,  and  actual  condition,  were  sent,  the  accuracy  of  tlie  return 
being  vouched  for  hy  a neighbouring  magistrate ; the  rate  of  aid  afterwards  fur- 
nished was  regulated’  by  these  documents,  which  in  districts  where  the  distress 
continued,  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  existing  state  of  the  place 
was  always  before  the  committee.  When  tlie  danger  of  starvation  was  removed, 
the  committee,  aware  of  the  ill  effects  produced  by  gratuitous  assistance,  directetl 
tiiat  out-door  labour  should  be  expected  tVom  all  able-bodied  persons  applying  for 
relief.  This  measure  had  the  double  effect,  of  preventing  parties  who  could 
obtain  other  employment  from  participating  in  the  charity  fund,  and  also  of  re- 
moving a number  of  weavers  from  the  loom  altogether,  leaving  to  those  that 
remained  a greater  portion  of  employment.  Wherever  any  party  or  undertaking 
was  benefited  by  tlie  work  performed  hy  the  individuals  under  the  care  of  the 
committee,  a contribution  according  to  circumstances  was  expected ; in  general 
the  arrangement  was  two-thirds  of  tlie  amount  expended  in  manual  labour,  to  be 
furnished  by  such  party  or  undertaking,  and  one-third  by  the  committee.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  winter,  distributions  were  made  of  articles  of  clothing  and 
bedding,  fmany  persons  having  sold  or  pawned  theirs  at  the  pressure  of  the 
moment,)  and  in  some  cases  where  the  distress  was  most  severe,  provisions  were 
Bgain  supplied ; as  the  rigour  of  the  si-ason  abated,  this  gratuitous  assistance  was 
discontinued  ; but  grants  for  labour,  down  to  the  present  moment,  have  been 
periodically  made  to  the  parts  of  the  country  still  suffering  under  distress.  The 
districts  tliat  continue  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  Manutacturers  Relief  Com- 
niitlce  are,  Paisley  and  some  other  parts  of  Scotland,  (where  however  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  much  improved;)  Pendle  Foiest,  and  the  hundred  of 
Blackburn  generally  ; some  other  parts  of  Lancashire ; the  district  round  Hudders- 
held.  the  neighbourhood  of  Ij:eds,  and  some  other  parts  of  Yorkshire}  portions 
t>f  Wiltshire,  Gloucester,  and  Somersetshire;  also  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  In 
tlie  woollen  districts  the  distress  has  raliicr  iiicreaseii  of  late ; and  the  fancy 
I i waistcoat 
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iFUliam  H.  waistcoat  trade,  about  Huddersfield,  has  not  made  the  improvement  which  it  was 

Esq.  expected  the  Spring  would  produce.  These  are  but  temporary  bars,  that  will  even- 

^ -J  tuily  be  removed,  and  employment  will  agaiu  ensue;  but  to  Uie  hand-loooi 

3 April,  weavers  of  Lancasliire,  Paisley,  and  some  other  places,  no  lapse  of  lime  can  pos- 
sibly  bring  back  their  usual  occupations;  the  rate  of  wages  they  roust  be  confined 
to,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  power-looms,  will  not  suffice  for  tlieir  proper 
maintenance;  indeed  the  only  cause  of  their  finding  employment  at  present  is, 
that  either  the  poor-rate  or  the  funds  of  the  Relief  Committee  contribute  towards 
their  support,  and  in  fact  pay  a portion  of  the  wages  of  the  master  manufacturer, 
which  circumstance  induces  him  to  give  out  work  that  otherwise  would  not  at 
this  period  be  wrought,  or  would  be  performed  by  the  power-loom,  v;hich  pro- 
duces cloth  of  rather  a superior  quality.  In  this  district  but  scanty  aid  can  now 
be  derived  from  the  poor-rate,  the  ley-payers  having  themselves  become  generally 
paupers,  and  the  diminution  of  the  funds  of  the  committee  will  gradually  put  an 
end  to  that  resource ; the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  must  therefore  be 
very  deplorable,  unless  some  means  are  devised  for  procuring  tliem  such  occupa- 
tion as  may  enable  them  to  earn  a subsistence.  It  appears  that  a portion  of  the 
calico  weavers  may,  by  a small  alteration  of  the  loom,  turn  to  weaving  muslins  and 
fancy  goods ; but  this  cau  only  be  to  a small  extent ; and  tliey  must,  by  this  means, 
either  reduce  the  wages,  or  dispossess  some  of  the  persons  at  present  occupied  in  tliis 
branch  of  manufacture.  The  case  of  tliese  pereons,  therefore,  claims  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  the  country. 

2351.  Do  you  not  consider  the  surplus  population  arising  from  that  portion  of 
labour  which  is  depjived  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  power-looms,  that  part  for 
which  there  is  no  chance  of  any  improvement  hereafter? — Certainly  ; those  hand- 
loom  weavers  have  very  little  chance  of  ever  finding  employment  again,  especially 
those  who  are  resident  in  the  distant  townships ; those  in  large  towns  will  in  the 
coarse  of  time  find  partial  work.  I found  on  inquiry  a sort  of  loom  had  been  lately 
invented,  by  which  hand-weavers  can  in  some  measure  compete  with  tlie  power- 
loom.  These  looms  possess  some  little  improvement  on  the  common  loom ; but 
they  do  not  exist  to  any  great  extent,  nor  can  they,  I believe,  compete  successfully 
with  the  power-loom. 

3352.  Within  how  short  a time  do  you  think  tlie  Manufacturers  Relief  Com- 
mittee, by  their  local  correspondence,  could  obtain  a list  of  persons,  from  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  I-ancashire,  willing  to  engage  in  an  immediate  plan  of 
Emigration  ? — Within  a very  short  period ; some  of  our  local  committees  will 
answer  instantly,  others  w-ill  take  more  time ; within  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  1 
should  think. 

2353.  Were  you  not  sent  into  Lancashire  by  the  committee? — Yes,  at  three 
periods. 

2354.  Did  you  travel  about  that  country  for  ihc  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

2355.  Were  you  in  the  company  of  gentlemen  likely  to  give  you  good  in- 
formation?— Frequently  in  the  company  of  persons  able  to  give  information  on  the 
subjects  interesting  to  die  committee. 

2356.  Who  accompanied  you  ? — Mr.  M'Adam,  in  the  last  tour  I made  through 
the  country. 

2357.  liow  long  were  you  in  the  country ! — Tbrce  weeks  or  more,  the  first  lime ; 
about  the  same  period  the  second,  and  a month  making  die  last  tour. 

2358.  Did  not  you  obtain  a great  deal  of  infonnation,  wliich  you  afterwards 
gave  to  the  committee? — Yes,  on  my  return  1 made  reports  regularly  to  the 
committee. 

2359.  These  were  the  basis,  in  a degree,  for  future  proceedings  of  die  com- 
mittee ? — In  a great  measure. 

2360.  The  committees  which  you  acted  wilii  in  the  country,  in  co-operation 
with  the  London  Committee,  have  done  their  duty  very  well  ? — They  have,  very 
efficiently. 

2361.  Would  they  not  be  the  best  means  through  whicli  eidier  any  plan  of 
emigration,  or  any  plan  of  relief,  could  be  tlevised  ? — ^'Fhey  would  obtain  die  desired 
information  for  us,  1 have  no  doubt,  instantly. 

2362.  Tlie  committee  in  London  have  had  every  reason  to  be  sati-sfied  wiffi 
their  co-operation  ? — Perfectly  so. 

2363.  Did  you,  when  you  were  in  the  country,  ever  hear  miy  anxiety  expressed 
Upon  the  subject  of  Emigrutiuu  ? — Not  in  the  country;  but  since  1 returned  from 

the 
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the  country  we  have  had  communications ; within  a few  days  I have  had  an  inter-  WilHam  //.  Hytit, 
view  with  a gentleman,  who  stated  there  were  fifty  families  in  his  neighbourhood,  ^1- 
who  were  wishing  for  the  means  of  emigrating. 

3364.  Did  you  not  6nd  in  the  townships  you  visited,  inteliigent  men  who  had  3 April, 
formed  tlieroselves  into  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  wants  of 
the  poor  and  providing  relief?— I met  with  many,  intelligent  and  active,  most 
anxious  to  render  their  assistance. 

2365.  Do  yon  not  conceive  that  the  parishes,  merely  from  calculation  of  tlieir 
interests,  would  be  disposed  to  contribute  towards  afTurdiog  the  means  of  emigra- 
tion to  many  of  the  poor? — 1 should  think  it  very  likely  tliat  they  would,  for  we 
have  made  terms  with  parishes  where  we  employed  persons  on  the  road,  by 
which  they  readily  agreed  to  furnish  a certain  quota  of  the  men's  wages  in  md  of 
our  fund. 

2366.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  an  unemployed  family,  a man,  his 
wife,  and  three  children,  costs  a parish  in  Lancashire  ? — Eighteen  pence  per  head 
per  week,  one  witli  the  other,  is  a usual  allowance. 

2367.  If  the  sanction  of  Parliament  were  obtained  for  the  removal  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  families  from  different  districts  to  which  you  have  alluded,  do 
you  conceive  tlie  committees  in  the  country  connected  with  the  Relief  Committee 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  making  the  necessary  selection  ? — I think  the  subject 
is  not  sufficiently  known  in  the  country ; the  local  committees  would  have  the 
means  of  making  the  wishes  of  this  CommiUee  known,  and  of  selecting  proper 
persons. 

2368.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood,  that  Emigration  is  not  a subject  at  present 
sufficiently  considered,  to  enable  the  London  Committee  to  act? — My  answer 
referred  to  the  information  possessed  at  present  by  the  persons  in  the  country. 

23G9.  Though  the  subject  may  not  be  sufficiently  understood  to  induce  all  those 
who,  under  abetter  understanding,  might  be  ready  to  go,  still  do  you  think  that  the 
London  committee  would  have  any  difficulty  in  selecting  a sufficient  number  of 
objects  upon  whom  the  money  might  be  expended  ? — I tliink  not,  through  tlie  channel 
I have  named  ; the  liand-looin  xveavers  are  still  in  the  greatest  dbtress ; and  I pre- 
sume there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  a sufficient  number  of  {rersons 
to  go  from  certain  places,  without  loss  of  time.  I wouhl  name  distant  parishes  as 
the  proper  places,  ratlier  than  large  towns,  where  the  population,  if  removed,  are  in 
some  degi'ee  helpless ; but  in  country  hamlets  they  are  partly  inured  to  agricul- 
tural labour,  the  weavers  being  also  occupiers  of  land. 

2370.  What  do  you  think  would  he  tloe  effect  upon  the  present  state  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  of  removing  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  families  ? — By  lessen- 
ing the  competition,  there  would  be  jnore  labour  for  those  who  remain,  and  better 
wages  would  of  course  be  obtained;  tlie  condition  of  both  would  be  very  con- 
siderable bettered,  as  tiiose  removed  would  be  also  provided  for.  The  parishes 
would  also  benefit  by  this  measure,  as  the  poor-rates  would  also  be  materially 
diminished. 

2371.  Do  you  apprehend,  in  the  present  state  of  employment  of  those  districts, 
such  a removal  would  tend  to  restore  a sufficiency  of  employment  to  the  persons 
who  remain? — It  would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  many  distressed  manu- 
facturers. 

2372.  You  speak  from  your  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  the  district?— 

I do. 

2373'  Upon  your  estimate  of  eighteen  pence  a bead,  a family  of  five  persons  out 
of  employment  would  cost  the  parish  somewhere  about  twenty  pounds  a year;  do 
not  you  think  that  any  parish  would  pay  one  year’s  expense  of  such  a family,  to  get 
rid  of  them  altogether  ? — It  would  certainly  be  their  interest  to  do  so. 

2374.  Would  certainly  be  their  interest  to  get  rid  of  an  incumbrance  at  one 
year* s purchase  ? — I apprehend  they  would  see  such  an  advantage. 

^375-  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  a great  number  of  Irish  settled 
in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrewshire  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question  pre- 
cisely j the  number  of  Irish  in  the  niamifacturing  districts  of  England  I could  give, 

Ijiit  not  in  Scotland  ; we  have  not  a return  from  Scotland,  of  the  number  of  Irish 
settled  there. 

2376.  You  have  been  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  ? — Yes, 
l>utnot  in  Scotland. 

2377-  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  might  be  any  means  of  preventing  such 
an  accumulation  of  population  in  that  district? — Removing  them  seems  to  be  the 
most  obvious  remedy. 
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miHarn  tl.  Hycit,  2378.  Is  not  the  expense  of  removal  so  great  sometimes,  as  to  make  it  railigr  a 
E®*!-  matter  of  expediency  to  endeavour  to  support  them  ? — A question  as  to  the  expe. 

' ' diency  of  removing  the  Irish  from  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  came  before  the  He- 

3 April,  lief  Committee ; tlie  6rst  intention  of  the  landowners  was  to  get  rid  of  the  super- 

‘ abundant  population,  but  in  consequence  of  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  distress 

which  would  be  consequent  upon  that  measure,  we  made  a stipulation  that  they 
should  be  relieved  on  the  spot,  and  their  removal  not  attempted  for  the  present, 

2379.  Inconsequence  of  this  wish,  they  were  not  removed? — They  were  not; 
we  wished  them  to  remain,  in  the  hope  tiiat  the  trade  would  revive,  and,  ihe 
manufacturers  being  still  on  the  spot,  business  might  commence  without  loss  of 
time. 

2380.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  select  proper  persons  from 
tliose  wishing  to  emigrate ; would  not  the  parishes  be  desirous  of  getting  rid  of 
those  least  capable  of  supporting  themselves  by  their  own  labour? — Iain  not  suf- 
ficiently  informed  on  the  subject,  but  that  appears  likely  to  be  the  wish  they  would 
form. 


Captain  Henry  William  Scott,  r.  jj.  called  inj  and  Examined. 

Cnpt.  2381.  YOU  are  in  the  Royal  Navy? — I am. 

Henry  ll.Scuu,  2382.  Have  you  resided  any  time  in  Nova  Scotia? — About  seven  or  eight 
. ^ years. 

2383.  In  what  situation  were  you  there? — I was  living  there  as  a private  gentle* 
man  since  the  peace,  but  occasionally  employed  as  a surveyor;  I was  Assistant 
Surveyor  General  of  the  province,  a part  of  the  time. 

2384.  You  assisted  in  the  surveying  a part  of  the  Crown  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  ? — 
I did. 

2385.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  there  is  at  present  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Crown  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  fit  for  settlements? — I cannot 
state  the  quantity,  but  I can  state  pretty  confidently  that  there  is  a large  quantity 
in  Nova  Scotia.  I have  not  been  there  these  three  years ; but  about  three  or  four 
years  ago,  I surveyed  through  an  extensive  district  of  land,  which  I should  imagine 
can  be  settled  to  a very  great  extent. 

2386.  At  what  distance  from  the  sea? — Not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  sea 
coast. 

2387.  With  easy  communications? — Yes. 

2388.  And  good  land  ? — Yes,  very  good  land. 

2389.  What  do  you  mean  by  a large  district,  to  what  extent? — An  hundred  miles 
in  length,  by  probably  ten  or  twelve  in  width  in  one  direction,  and  two  in  another 
perhaps. 

2390.  For  what  purpose  were  they  surveyed  by  Government? — I was  employed 
by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  afterwards  Sir  James  Kemp,  who  is  Governor  now,  in 
dividing  the  provinces  into  counties  and  townships;  and  in  doing  that  I was 
also  commanded  to  lay  out  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  emigrants  upon 
those  lands. 

2391.  Have  any  portion  of  those  lands  been  since  located  ? — Yes,  one  very  large 
settlement  has  been  formed,  called  tlie  Dalhousie  Settlement,  which  has  turned  out 
very  well  indeed. 

2392.  Upon  what  terms  were  they  located  ? — They  had  to  furnish  money  for 
paying  for  the  grants.  They  furnished  their  own  funds. 

2393.  They  were  voluntary  emigrants? — Yes. 

2394.  From  Scotland  or  from  England  ? — Prinicipally  from  Scotland.  There  was 
nothing  furnished  to  them  upon  tliose  settlements,  they  came  out  with  a little 
property. 

3395.  Were  they  charged  with  any  fees  upon  the  land  ? — Yes. 

2396.  Can  you  slate  to  what  amount? — For  an  hundred  acres,  I tliink  the  fees 
in  the  cheapest  way  (for  there  were  two  ways  of  doing  it,)  if  a man  took  out  his 
grant  for  an  hundred  acres,  he  paid  possibly  more  than  joining  with  others  perhaps 
in  the  usual  way;  five  or  six  pounds  would  be  the  expense  of  obtaining  a grant 
of  an  hundred  acres  of  land;  there  is  the  surveying  of  it,  together  with  the  few 
of  office. 

2397.  Is  there  any  reservation  of  quit-rent  ? — No,  none  in  Nova  Scotia. 

3398.  As  soon  as  the  land  was  surveyed  the  grant  was  given  in  tec-simple? — 
Yes,  liable  to  escheat  on  the  noncoiupliancc  with  the  terms  of  the  grant,  which  arc, 
that  in  a given  time  certain  proportions  of  the  whole  must  be  cultivated. 
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2399-  What  Dumber  of  acres  did  each  settler  get?— Generally  about  an  hundred;  Capt. 

I tliink  it  has  been  lessened  of  late  years.  They  used  to  give  500  acres  ten  or  twelve  Scoit- 


years  ago. 

^ 3400.  Are  they  settled  close  to  each  other  ? — There  is  generally  an  intermission, 
not  at  all  close,  that  was  never  studied,  it  was  never  made  a matter  of  study ; a road 
was  generally  made  in  the  first  instance  on  a line  of  country,  and  roads  led  off  on 
each  side  of  it. 

340 1 . Would  it  not  very  much  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  settlers, 
that  their  settlements  should  be  contiguous,  that  tiiere  should  not  be  an  intermission 
of  the  settlements  ? — Their  abodes  were  generally  contiguous ; tlie  hundred  acres  of 
the  one  abutted  on  the  other. 

2402.  When  were  those  settlements  made  ? — About  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

2403.  In  what  condition  are  the  individuals  now? — Report  speaks  fairly;  I have 
not  l^en  to  see  them  myself  at  those  settlements. 

2404.  You  have  not  heard  any  complaints  of  their  situation? — No. 

2405.  Supposing  they  had  made  any  agreement  for  repayment,  would  they  be  at 
present  in  a condition  to  pay  any  thing  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I know 
instances,  not  with  regard  to  public  lands,  but  to  the  sale  of  private  lands,  in  which 
the  settler  has  been  enabled  to  pay  a rent  easily,  after  five  or  six  years,  without  any 
difficulty. 

2406.  What  time  do  you  think  they  could  pay,  without  material  inconvenience? 
— It  depends  so  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  facility  to  market,  and  other 
things,  I can  hardly  state  the  pardcular  time.  I can  state  an  instance  of  a settler, 
who  came  out  without  a fartliing,  going  on  a piece  of  private  land  belonging  to  a 
friend  of  mitie,  for  wliich  he  was  to  pay  five  pounds  for  an  hundred  acres,  but  he 
did  not.  The  owner  of  the  land  held  the  grant  till  he  should  pay  this  sum  of 
money,  as  he  could  have  paid  it  easily  in  the  third  year ; it  was  the  purchase  of 
an  hundred  acres.  The  owner  of  the  land  had,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
a considerable  district,  and  he  laid  it  out  in  hundred-acre  lots,  payable  in  a given 
time.  And  I know  another  instance  of  one  of  those  persons  who  was  remiss  in 
making  his  payment,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  determined  on  seizing  on  the 
property  after  six  years;  the  man  did  not  pay  in  six  years;  but  when  he  came 
to  value  the  property  for  which  the  man  was  to  pay,  it  was  valued  at  500/.  on  the 
hundred  acres. 


2407.  At  how  much  did  he  originally  sell  the  100  acres? — Five  pounds;  kwas 
probably  worth  more,  for  it  was  in  a very  fine  part  of  the  province,  and  the  owner 
of  the  land  looked  to  his  reserve;  be  sold  out  part  of  the  land,  and  the  remu- 
neration lie  looked  to  was  from  the  increased  value  of  the  reserves  in  the  in- 


termediate 100  acres.  These  reserved  lots  are  now  turning  out  to  be  very 
valuable. 


2408.  What  is  considered  in  that  country  the  average  price  of  land  per  acre 
uncleared  r — It  scorcely  has  any  general  price  affixed  to  it ; the  value  of  the  grant, 
and  the  expense  attending  it  and  getting  it  clear,  regulate  the  price. 


3409.  Do  you  understand  that  in  Nova  Scotia,  any  person  asking  for  a grant  and 
paying  the  fees,  and  promising  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  can  get 
a grant  of  land  from  Government? — Yes,  certainly. 

2410.  Any  number  of  persons,  ongoing  out  from  Eugland,  on  applying  to  the 
Governor  in  Nova  Scotia,  could  get  located  on  the  land  ? — Yes,  on  the  payment  of 
the  fees. 

2411.  To  any  given  extent,  as  to  number? — Yes,  I should  imagine  so,  to  the 
extent  of  ungranted  land ; there  is  no  otlier  limitauon  as  to  number,  provided  they 
are  British  subjects. 

2412.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  means  of  providing  them  with  good  lands? 
— None,  except  those  mentioned ; and  there  are  very  large  districts  of  unappropriated 
laud  in  Nova  Scotia. 

2413.  Can  you  state  how  many  have  been  so  located  within  the  last  few  years? — 
No,  I cannot. 

2414.  Have  as  many  as  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  been  located? — 1 cannot 
«ay. 

2415.  Where  do  they  generally  land  ? — At  Halifax. 

2416.  How  far  have  tliey  to  go  to  reach  their  lands? — Some  an  hundred  or  an 
bundled  and  twenty-miles,  if  they  go  to  Picton ; that  is  another  point  for  their 
landing;  it  is  in  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

550.  113  2417.  Of 
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C»pt.  2417.  Of  how  roany  people  does  the  Dalhousie  settlement  consist? — ^Tbe  first 

Htnry  fV.  Scott,  settlement  was  about  three  huodred,  but  tliey  have  increased  very  wonderfully  since 
by  their  own  natural  increase. 

2418.  Has  there  been  further  emigration  there? — Yes,  there  has  been,  I cannot 

•3  April,  gjajg  jtjg  extent  of  it.  Tliey  were  principally  Scotch,  and  as  soon  as  they  foun^ 
themselves  comfortably  there,  lliey  added  to  their  number  by  inducing  their  friends 
in  Scotland  to  come  out  to  them. 

2419.  What  class  of  persons  were  they  r— Labouring  farmers,  but  there  were 
some  weavers  among  them. 

3420.  Do  you  know  from  what  part  of  Scotland  they  came? — I do  not. 

342 1 . Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  labour  employed  upon  it, 
taking  it  to  be  in  a good  situation?—!  should  certainly*  say  100/.  at  the  very 
least. 

3422.  You  would  consider  a hundred  acres,  after  five  years  labour,  as  a sufficient 
security  for  3/.  a year? — Most  undoubtedly. 

3423.  Would  3/.  a year  be  obtained  from  one  hundred  acres  of  land  with  greater 
facility,  if  it  were  taken  in  produce  than  in  money? — Yes.  I think  it  would. 

2424.  Do  you  think  that  a settler,  having  been  five  years  upon  a hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  an  ordinary  case,  would  have  any  difficulty  in  paying 
annually  $1.  worth  of  produce,  if  he  were  allowed  to  redeem  his  land  at  twenty 
years  purchase? — I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

2425.  Do  you  think  tliat  those  are  terms  which  would  be  willingly  submitted  to 
by  settlers,  which  could  l>e  easily  enforced,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  which  the 
land  would  be  a sufficient  security? — Yes. 

2426.  How  much  land  could  a good  settler,  with  a family,  clear  in  a year? — 
The  European  settler  could  scarcely  clear  his  land  at  all ; ffie  quantity  of  land  they 
could  clear  would  greatly  depend  upon  their  funds.  An  English  labourer,  going 
out  to  America,  is  as  helpless  as  a child  in  the  woods,  in  comparison  with  the  old 
settler ; he  is  obliged  to  employ  the  labourers  of  the  country  to  clear  it  for  him ; 
his  ability  therefore  would  depend  upon  his  capability  to  hire  the  peo|)le  of  Uie 
country  to  do  it. 

2427.  When  you  say  that  a hundred  acres,  after  five  years  possession,  would 
be  worth  100/.,  you  mean,  that  the  person  so  settled  must  pay  during  that  lime 
a considerable  sum  for  the  labour  of  persons  in  tlie  country  ? — I tljink  that  after 
having  hired  people  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  two  or  three  acres,  which  would 
be  sufficient  for  two  year's,  by  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  would  liitnself  become 
an  axe  man,  for  that  is  the  great  difficulty,  and  then  that  would  render  unnecessary 
any  further  hiring  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  more  land ; it  is  merely  at  the  beginning 
he  would  find  it  necessary  to  hire. 

2428.  At  what  period  of  the  year  was  this  Dalhousie  settlement  formed  ?— In  the 
autumn. 

2429.  How  did  they  provide  themselves  with  food  for  the  first  few  months?— 
They  purchased  it  at  a cheap  rate. 

2430.  What  amonnt  of  money  do  you  suppose  they  took  with  tliem,  on  the 
average? — I cannot  positively  state  that. 

3431.  Do  you  think'  they  bad  10/.  a piece? — Yes,  certainly. 

2432.  Twenty? — It  is  a sort  of  guess;  they  came  out  with  a very  small  sum, 
and  they  lived  on  fish  and  oatmeal,  which  are  bought  cheap. 

2433.  You  think  they  had  more  than  10/.  a piece,  when  they  enme  out?— 
1 think  it  most  probable  they  had. 

2434.  Could  they  always  hire  persons  to  assist  them  in  clearing  the  land  ? — Yes, 
always. 

243.5-  If  a great  number  went  out  at  once,  would  they  not  find  a difficulty?— 
I think  not ; labourers  come  from  the  States. 

243f>-  Do  you  know  tlie  state  of  the  land  prepared  for  ilie  reception  of  the  emi- 
grants?— It  is  covered  with  large  timber. 

2437-  From  your  general  knowledge  of  emigration,  will  you  slate  how  you  tliiok 
a body  of  two  or  three  iliousand  weavers  from  England  or  Scotland,  carried  over  to 
Nova  Scotia,  would  be  able  to  make  their  living? — 1 sliould  not  imagine  that  the 
habits  of  weavers  would  fit  them  very  well  for  an  agricultural  people. 

2438.  What  gi'owth  of  timber  is  ufwu  this  land  ?— A mixture  of  beech,  birch, 
maple,  cypress,  and  pine. 

2439*  They 
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2439*  They  we  maple  and  beech  lands,  are  tliey  notj  not  oak? — There  is 
very  little  oak;  there  is  one  district  of  oak,  which  is  a very  tliriving  settlement 
indeed. 

2440.  Do  not  you  consider  the  oak  lands  the  best  for  settlements  ? — No ; we 
think  the  mixed  wood  best  for  settlers,  where  there  is  a mixture  of  what  they  call 
in  that  country,  bard  and  soft  wood ; where  there  is  a mixture  of  the  pine  and  beecli 
with  the  others. 

2441.  Immediate  clearing  is  more  difficult  for  the  earlier  setUers  where  there  is 
a mixture,  is  it  not? — No;  there  is  not  mucli  difference,  I think,  in  the  expense 
of  clearing. 

2442.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  New  Brunswick? — A little ; I have  been  living 
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there  two  years. 

2443.  Have  you  been  up  the  river  St.  John? — I have. 

Is  there  mucli  unsettled  land  in  that  province  r — A great  deal,  very  large 
tracts  indeed. 

2445.  And  good  land? — Not  so  good  as  in  Nova  Scotia;  it  is  generally  covered 
by  pine  timber,  and  that  is  not  an  indication  of  the  best  soil. 

2446.  What  part  of  those  provinces  should  you  think  best  suited  for  Emigration 
on  a considerable  scale  ? — ^There  are  tracts  all  over  the  province,  which  are  all  good, 
I think ; I cannot  specify  any  particular  place ; there  is  a large  tract  of  country 
between  the  sources  of  the  St.  John’s  river  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Miraraichi,  which  opens  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  there  is  a great  tract  of  land  quite 
fit  for  settlement. 

2447.  Are  tiiere  any  large  masses  of  land,  which  have  been  granted  to  persons 
without  any  obligation  to  settlement? — I know  there  are  in  both  provinces;  and  that 
has  been  a very  great  injury  to  the  settlement  oftlie  provinces. 

2448.  Were  lliey  not  in  many  cases  granted  under  en^gements  for  settlements, 
which  have  not  been  fulfilled? — Yes,  all  those  lands  are  liable  to  escheat;  but 
Government  have  been  disposed  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  some  persons  owning 
them,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

2449.  Have  Government  given  any  intimation  to  tlie  grantees,  that  unless 
they  proceed  to  settle  tliem,  the  conditions  of  the  grant  will  be  enforced? — 
Certainly. 

2450.  Is  the  surveying  department  on  a considerable  scale  in  those  provinces  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  a surveyor  general,  who,  with  assistants,  has  surveyed  all  over  the 
province,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  lands  for  the  settlers;  and  there  is  a 
register  kept  of  all  the  locations,  and  a map,  in  the  surveyor  general’s  office,  of  the 
grants. 

2451.  Suppose  in  the  present  year  three  or  four  hundred  settlers  were  sent  out 
to  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  they  could  be  located  ? — 1 have  no  doubt  of  it, 
if  they  were  sent  out  not  too  late  in  the  fall ; the  chopping  is  generally  done  before 
tlie  enow,  and  the  building  of  houses  is  done  to  most  advantage  in  the  autumn, 
before  the  snow  falls. 

2452.  Do  the  people  of  the  colony  see  with  pleasure  the  arrival  of  new  emi- 
grants?— Yes,  tliey  are  delighted  with  it.  The  greatest  drawback  upon  those 
colonies  is  tlie  want  of  a working  population ; wages  are  very  liigh  in  consequence 
of  that. 

2453.  Do  not  you  tliink  the  colonies  would  be  very  much  strengthened,  as  to 
Ibeir  political  existence,  by  increasing  their  internal  population  ?—Tliere  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

2454.  In  tlie  districts  you  have  mentioned  to  have  been  surveyed  by  the  surveyor 
general,  is  it  the  practice  in  his  department  to  make  roads  where  new  settlers  are 
expected  to  comer — Not  in  every  instance. 

2455.  Would  it  be  very  useful  to  the  settlers,  if  roads  were  made  previously  to 
their  arrival? — No  doubt  of  it. 


2456.  Would  that  give  much  employment  to  persons  in  the  different  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia? — Yes,  most  undoubtedly;  it  is  the  most  important  step  to  the  setlle- 
•*ient  of  tlie  country. 

3457.  Would  it  add  to  the  value  of  the  allotments,  if  the  roads  were  made? — 
Very  much. 

2458.  Do  you  conceive  that  would  be  a beneficial  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
Government? — No  doubt  of  it;  but  Uie  provinces  always  do  it;  it  is  done  out  of 
the  provincial  funds ; tlie  roads  are  always  made  as  a matter  of  course. 
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Csut.  2459.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  could  find  em 

Betirjf  » . Scott,  pioyment  in  that  province  as  labourers,  if  they  were  to  go  out '' — I sliould  say  aou 
. ouinber,  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  unlocated  land.  ^ 

S April,  24G0.  Do  you  think  a thousand  could  find  employment  as  mere  labourers  . 

1827.  Yes,  or  a greater  number. 

2461.  You  have  stated  in  a former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  employ  a hired  labourer  at  the  beginning  of  the  settlement ; supposino 
an  emigration  of  agricultural  labourers  from  England,  or  persons  moderately  skilled 
in  agricultural  labour,  to  be  furnished  with  a year  or  a year  and  a halfs  provisions 
do  you  think  that  though  not  skilled  in  Uie  use  of  the  axe,  tliey  would  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  ? — I think  that  if  Government 
were  to  give  them  two  years  provisions,  they  would  be  able  to  do'  it  after  that  on 
their  own  land. 

2462.  When  you  stated  that  settlers  would  be  able  at  tlie  end  of  five  years  to 
pay  3/.  for  their  allotments,  did  you  contemplate  the  sort  of  settlers  who  have  gone 
there  hitherto  ? — 1 speak  particularly  of  Scotch  settlers,  who  are  the  best  and  moat 
industrious. 

2463.  Do  you  contemplate  persons  who  have  no  capital,  or  persons  who  have  a 
capital  ? — Persons  who  liave  no  capital,  or  very  little,  as  I have  already  stated. 

2464.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  three  thousand  paupers  were  sent  out  well  pro- 
vided,  and  were  tolerably  skilled  in  ordinary  agricultural  labour,  they  would  be 
enabled  at  the  end  of  five  years  to  pay  34a  year  for  their  land  ? — Yes ; wljen  I saj 
they  liave  no  capital,  I suppose  them  to  be  supplied  for  two  years  with  provision!, 
that  Government  put  them  down  under  that  supposition;  I have  no  doubt  they 
would  be  enabled,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  pay  34 

2465.  What  would  be  the  value  of  those  two  years  provisions  for  a man,  his  wife, 
and  three  children  ? — Twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  a year ; and  they  will  require  seeds, 
and  implements  of  husbandry. 

2466.  Do  you  conceive  there  would  be  greater  facility  in  emigrants  from  Nova 
Scotia  going  to  the  United  States,  than  from  Canada? — The  facilities  are  quite 
numerous  enough  in  Nova  Scotia;  I have  never  been  in  Canada. 

24G7.  Do  you  think  tliat  a great  number  of  emigrants  who  have  gone  to  Nova 
Scotia,  have  gone  over  to  the  United  States  ? — The  greater  number  have  gone. 

2468.  Wlien  you  speak  of  emigrants,  you  do  not  mean  those  who  have  been 
settled  on  lands  in  Nova  Scotia? — No,  I mean  the  euiigi-aot  who  lias  been  landed 
there,  and  felt  his  way  afterwards  to  the  United  States  soon  after  his  landing. 

2469.  That  observation  would  not  apply  to  any  class  of  emigrants  settled  on 
land,  leaving  that  to  go  to  the  United  States  ? — No,  1 tliink  certainly  not. 


Sabbati,  7*  tUe  Aprilis,  1827. 

R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON,  ESQUIRE, 


Hugh  Diron,  Esq.  of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

2470.  ARE  you  a land-agent  in  the  county  of  Westmeath? — I am. 

2471 . Is  there  a great  deal  of  poverty  among  the  peasantry  in  that  part  of  the 
country? — Indeed  there  is. 

2472.  Could  you,  in  any  degree,  classify  the  lower  orders  of  the  peasantry,  so 
as  to  describe  the  different  circumstances  under  which  they  arc  to  be  found? — 
The  labouring  classes  who  are  employed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  for  tlie 
year,  are  better  off  than  those  who  are  only  occasionally  employed,  a great 
deal  better  off. 

2473-  you  describe  the  situation  and  the  general  habits  and  pursuits  of  an 
Irish  peasant  who  has  an  acre  of  land  and  a cottage,  upon  any  estate  you  may  be 
conversant  with  ? — Those  people  I speak  of,  who  are  occasionally  employed,  have 
not  that  comfort ; they  generally  pay  for  a small  house  in  town,  and  in  Uie  country 
a Imt,  to  the  under-tenant,  not  to  the  landlord  ; they  are  very  badly  off;  but 

those 
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those  that  have  the  acre  and  the  house  in  the  way  of  freehold,  are  a great  deal  Hugh  Dixor., 
better  off-  ^ 

3474.  Will’  respect  to  those  who  have  the  acre  of  ground  and  a house,  describe  ' 

to  the  Committee  precisely  the  average  condition  of  one  of  those  families,  that  is, 

as  to  how  they  cultivate  that  acre  ? — ^They  put  potatoes  in  it,  com  and  oats,  and  '' 

they  put  their  manure  on  it. 

347/5.  What  is  the  value  of  the  house  on  that  acre,  or  the  expense  of  building 

jj?. ^The  acre  is  generally  let  in  that  way  where  I am  concerned  j at  a pound  I 

value  the  house,  and  that  acre  at  about  three  guineas  a year. 

2476.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  building  that  house  ? — I tliink  y'ou  might 
build  for  about  10/.  a comfortable  stone  house. 

2477.  And  would  that  pay  a rent  to  the  landlord  of  three  guineas? — No,  I 
think  it  would  be  worth  that;  the  landlord  gets  one  pound  for  acre  and  ^e 
bouse,  and  I thiuk  it  would  he  worth  about  three  pounds  or  three  guineas,  the 
intrinsic  value  yearly. 

2478.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  that  the  intrinsic  value  should  be  three 

rounds,  and  the  landlord  should  only  get  one? — That  is  in  case  of  freeholds  ; 

say  one  of  the  labouring  classes  who  gets  that,  is  a good  deal  better  off  than  those 
who  have  it  not,  for  in.stead  of  having  a good  acre,  they  have  on  the  other  side  of 
a bog  a poor  hut. 

2479.  What  is  the  manner  in  which  the  40  freeholder  you  have  described 
cultivates  that  acre  ? — By  putting  his  potatoes  and  oats  in  it. 

2480.  In  what  manner  does  he  pay  the  pound  he  has  to  pay  as  rent  to  his 
landlord  ? — With  labour ; he  earns  it  with  labour. 

2481.  Whatare  the  wages  of  labour  in  that  part  of  the  country? — The  labouring 
classes  mostly,  some  of  them  are  tradesmen,  and  some  of  those  who  are  free* 
holders  are  carpenters  and  blacksmiths ; a labourer  is  well  contented  if  he  gets 
what  is  called  constant  work,  with  a gentleman  in  the  country,  at  Sd.  a day  one 
part  of  the  year,  and  \od.  the  other,  Irish;  that  is,  above  9x</.  for  one,  and  yjrf. 
tor  the  other  half;  he  never  complains. 

2482.  Take  a case  of  a 40J.  freeholder,  having  his  land  and  a house  for  1 1-, 
which  is  intrinsically  worth  3/.,  and  who  has  labour  at  this  rate  throughout  the 
year,  there  does  not  appear  any  thing  in  the  condition  of  that  never  to  place  him 
in  a state  of  distress,  does  there? — No,  he  is  not. 

■ 2483.  Will  you  state  any  of  those  classes,  with  regard  to  whom  more  distress  is 
found  to  exist? — Those  are  only  the  labourers  who  are  occasionally  employed, 
who  are  under-tenants  to  tenants,  and  live  in  poor  little  huts ; they  don't  hold 
under  landlords,  but  under  other  tenants ; the  other  class,  that  come  to  England, 
go  through  the  country  in  the  harvest. 

2484.  Have  those  under^-tenants,  to  whom  you  are  referring,  any  land  what- 
ever?— No,  except  alittle  garden,  what  they  c^l  a cabbage  plot. 

2485.  What  b the  e^ense  of  erecting  a bouse,  such  as  those  under-tenants 
habitually  reside  in? — They  make  it  themselves  with  bog  sods,  and  for  a mere 
trifle ; they  can  put  one  of  them  up  for  about  2 /. 

2486.  Having  only  this  small  cabbage  plot,  and  this  house  put  up  for  2 1.,  the 
only  source  of  support  which  this  man  has  is  his  labour? — Yes. 

2487.  What  sort  of  a demand  is  there  for  the  labour  of  a person  of  that  de- 
scription in  Westmeatli? — There  Is  in  harvest  and  in  spring,  but  the  rest  of  the 
year  he  is  more  than  Imlf  the  time  idle ; he  will  pay  a.s  much  for  that  house  and 
plot,  which  1 have  described,  to  the  tenant,  as  the  other  man  will  pay  for  the  acre 
snd  the  hou.se. 

2488.  What  do  you  think  is  the  rent  for  a cabbage  plot  and  a house  of  this 
description  1 — ^They  charge  i /. 

2489.  How  in  point  of  fact  is  he  to  acquire  that  pound  which  he  is  called  on 
to  pay  ? — By  labour  and  work,  as  he  is  called  on. 

• 2490.  Then  in  the  course  of  the  year,  by  the  occasional  labour  which  be  meets 
"'itli,  and  by  the  very  cheap  manner  in  which  he  sustains  himself,  he  is  enabled 
to  pay  the  rent? — Indeed  he  is ; hut  I think  be  and  his  family  are  half  starving 
the  whole  time. 

2491.  U there  a class  below  the  last? — No,  that  is  the  lowest  class. 

5jO.  K k 2492.  What 
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2492.  What  is  the  class  immediately  above  the  40^.  freeholder  1—The  farmer 
is  the  next  class. 

2493.  By  a farmer,  do  you  mean  a man  who  has  some  capital? — Who  has 
some  lands. 

2494.  And  capital  ? — Y es. 

2495.  And  who  himself  employs  labourers? — Yes. 

2496.  What  proportion  of  the  labouring  population  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath  do  you  suppose  this  last  class  you  have  described,  bears  to  the  other  class 
of  labourers  below  the  farmer  ? — 1 think  more  than  half. 

2497.  Of  the  whole  population? — ^The  lowest  class  of  the  labourers  are  more 
than  half  of  the  labourers  I have  described. 

2498.  Speaking  entirely  of  that  lowest  class,  which  you  have  described  as  being 
in  such  a state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  as  to  be  almost  starving,  are  they 
able  to  exist  without  obtaining  provision  or  support  in  some  otlrer  manner  than 
you  have  described,  by  charity  or  otherwise? — I think  if  it  was  not  that  they  come 
to  England,  and  go  to  other  parts  of  Ireland,  they  could  not  subsist  at  home,  if 
they  did  not  go  and  earn  something  for  their  families  in  that  way. 

2499.  Do  the  wife  and  children  remain  at  home  while  he  is  abroad  ? — Yes. 

2500.  Do  they  return  generally  ? — Yes. 

250 1 . Is  there  not  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  families  to  emigrate  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I think  they  would  all  go  if  they  could ; but  un- 
fortunately those  people  that  are  for  going  are  the  most  industrious,  and  wish  to 
better  themselves ; but  the  lowest  possible  class  cannot ; I think  they  would  be 
glad  to  go,  if  they  had  the  ways  and  means. 

- 2502.  Considering  the  average  price  of  food  in  Westmeath,  and  the  quality  of 
the  provisions  which  are  consumed  by  this  lowest  class  of  persons ; con.sidering 
the  nature  and  quality  of  their  clothing,  and  all  their  expenses  together  (alluding 
to  those  that  are  retained  in  Uieir  own  county  and  cannot  improve  their  condition 
by  removing  to  other  parts,)  what  is  the  lowest  sum  per  head  at  which  you  would 
estimate  the  maintenance  of  a family,  consisting  of  a man,  a woman  and  three 
children,  which  are  remaining  in  the  county  of  Westmeatli  in  the  state  of  the 
lowest  class  which  you  have  described  ? — I dare  say  it  would  not  be  3 /.  a-piece ; 
I do  not  think  it  would  take  more  than  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
live  ; in  fact,  they  have  nothing  but  the  potatoe. 

2503.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the  general  nature  of  the  earnings  of 
a family  of  this  description  1 — When  they  are  employed  they  get  more  than  the 
landing  labourer,  but  that  is  only  in  harvest-time ; in  others  they  sometimes  get 
a shilling  a day,  and  in  harvest  they  get  that  and  their  diet ; but  it  is  about,  on  an 
average,  in  harvest  1 s.  without  that ; and  sometimes  their  families  or  their  boys 
get  work. 

2504.  Taking  the  averse  of  these  classes,  upon  whose  property  do  they  live, 
on  the  property  of  the  landlords  of  the  county? — No,  generally  under  under- 
tenants, in  towns ; and  in  country  places,  upon  bogs. 

2505.  In  point  of  fact,  though  they  are  actual  residents  upon  the  property  of 
some  landlord,  may  they  be  so  without  having  any  immediate  connexion  with  tlie 
landlord? — Yes;  they  are  on  the  property  of  the  different  landed  proprietors 
throughout  the  county. 

2506.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  estates  of  the  landed  proprietors  would  be 
benefited,  in  me  event  of  the  removal  of  this  particular  class  of  population?-- 
I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it ; I think  it  is  the  wish  of  the  landed  proprietors  to 
get  it  if  they  could. 

2507.  Would  you  professionally  hesitate  to  give  your  opinion,  that  a landlord 
having  4,000  or  5,000  acres,  would  do  well  if  he  could  upon  reasonable  terms  rid 
his  property  of  this  particular  class  of  occupants? — It  would  be  a great  benefit  to 
him,  certainly. 

2508.  Do  you  not  imagine  that  that  property  might,  If  rented  by  capitalists 
kfter  their  removal,  make  the  returns  of  that  property  (no  matter  by  whom  re- 
ceived) much  greater  than  they  were  prior  to  the  removal  of  those  families  ?•— 
I think  it  would ; but  there  are  instances  in  which  there  would  not  be  an  interest. 

2509.  In  point  of  fact  as  to  those  cases,  though  the  landlord  is  designated  by 
the  term  of  laiidlord,  he  does  not  stand  in  the  real  relation  which  that  term  de- 
scribes?— 
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ggribes? No;  I there  he  would  not  be  interested,  but  the  major  tenant 

under  him  would ; I think  it  would  be  his  the  tenants  interest,  that  is,  where 
he  held  under  perpetuity. 

2510.  In  cases  where  the  soil  belongs  to  the  landlord,  but  where  these  leases 
are  in  perpetuity  with  the  sub-tenants,  you  are  of  opinion  the  intermediate  tenant 
would  be  benefited  by  the  removal  of  this  lowest  class  ? — Certainly. 

2511.  How  would  the  landlord,  or  the  intermediate  tenant,  be  benefited  by 
the  removal  of  this  lowest  class  of  paupers,  when  the  law  gives  them  no  claim  on 
(he  land,  and  their  presence  reduces  the  rate  of  wages? — If  the  man  was  occupied 
as  a labourer  with  the  tenant,  it  is  quite  a different  thing,  in  my  mind ; I speak 
only  of  tliose  who  are  only  occasionally  employed,  and  where  there  is  a redun- 
dancy of  population.  In  this  way,  a tenant  cannot  go  on  with  his  improvements 
with  safety ; they  break  hedges,  and  they  bum  Aem ; where  the  labourer  is 
employed  be  does  not  complain ; I do  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant  or  him  either. 

2512.  Are  you  therefore  of  opinion  that  if  there  was  a real  demand  for  tlie 
labour  of  these  paupers,  that  in  tliat  case  it  would  not  be  at  all  desirable  to  remove 
them  ? — Not  at  all. 

2513.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  are  applying  yourself  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  persons  for  whose  labour  there  is  no  demand  whatever, 
except  perhaps  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  who  during  the  rest  of  the  year  are 
necessarily  in  a state  of  idleness  and  distress,  which,  combined,  might  probably 
lead  them  into  acts  of  insubordination,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  all  the  resi- 
dents in  tlie  country  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

2514.  Then  it  is  only  with  a view  to  the  peace  of  the  country  that  you  think 
this  removal  would  be  advantageous? — It  would  be  of  great  service  to  themselves, 
as  well  -as  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

2515.  Would  the  landlord  have  a better  rent  for  that  land  from  which  9.  few  of 
these  poor  families  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  removed  ? — In  answer  to  that 
I may  say  1 have  known  myself  where  a landlord  who  had  lands,  let  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  to  one  tenant,  and  the  family  married  and  intermarried,  and  the  land  was 
divided ; it  was  afterwords  almost  impossible  to  get  the  vent ; I am  collecting 
myself  in  that  way ; when  one  had  it,  I could  get  the  renteasily ; but  since  it  has 
been  cut  up,  I cannot  get  it  with  that  satisfaction. 

3516.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  landlords  are  beginning  to  suffer  in  regard  to  their 
rents,  in  consequence  of  tliis  system  of  relation  and  subdivision? — I find  it  so. 

2517.  Describe  the  sort  of  mischief  and  injury  which  you  observe  to  arise  from 
this  unemployed  population? — They  are  guilty  of  many  petty  little  things;  I do 
not  wonder  at  it,  I wonder  they  do  not  do  more. 

2518.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  any  thing  like  a general,  habitual,  petty 
pilfering  going  on? — I think  it  has  been  so. 

2519.  Does  this  arisefromtbe  actual  necessity  of  their  situation,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  common  subsistence? — I really  do  think  so  ; there  is  nothing 
equal  to  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Irish  labourer  wUl  look  for  work;  if  he 
hears  of  work  within  ten  miles  to  be  done  in  tlie  country,  he  immediately  applies ; 
there  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  wisli  to  be  employed  more  tlian  they  do. 

2520.  You  state  that  half  of  the  labourers  consist  of  this  lowest  class  ? — I think 
tliey  do  in  Westmeath. 

2521.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient  labour  in  the  country  if  the  whole 
of  that  half  was  removed? — I think  there  would  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work. 
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2322.  How  long  do  you  recollect  the  part  of  the  country  which  you  are  speaking 
of? — I have  lived  in  Westmeath  ever  since  I was  four  years  old. 

2523.  Can  you  mention  at  any  particular  distant  period  what  was  the  state  of 
this  country  as  to  the  labouring  classes  ? — It  has  increased  within  the  last  twelve 
years  very  much. 

2324.  What  was  the  .state  of  the  country  30  years  ago? — I cannot  state  that 
well. 


2.52.').  Twenty  years  ago? — The  labourers  were  not  near  so  plentiful;  I don't 
fiiink  there  were  move  than  half  of  the  present  number;  I think  they  have 
doubled  the  population  in  the  town  1 lived  in. 

• 550.  K k 2 3536.  At 
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3526.  At  the  period  of  20  years  ago  were  labourers  pretty  well  ^ployed  ? 

Better  employed  then,  a great  deal  better. 

2537.  Do  you  consider  the  part  of  Ireland  of  which  you  speak,  as  a particularly 
populous  part  ? — Yes,  indeed  it  is. 

2528.  Are  the  lands  very  much  subdivided  ? — They  are  in  many  instances. 

2529.  You  talk  of  the  cabin  of  this  lowest  class  costing  2I.  or  3/.  for  its  erection; 
have  you  not  seen  a dry  ditch,  covered  with  branches  and  rushes,  occupied  by  a 
family  ? — I have. 

2530.  Is  not  the  habitation  you  have  alluded  to  as  being  near  bogs,  particu- 
larly  bad  ? — Very  bad,  nothing  worse. 

2531.  Are  not  many  of  these  built  upon  waste  pieces  of  land? — Yes. 

2532.  Without  paying  any  rent? — I do  not  think  any  are  allowed  to  build 
without  paying  some  rent. 

2533.  Are  they  not  built  upon  the  bog  itself  sometimes? — In  many  instances  on 
*the  very  bog. 

2534.  Upon  the  mere  bog  sod  ? — Yes. 

2535.  Is  not  the  roof  formed  with  a few  sticks? — ^Yes,  some  sticks  thrown  across, 

2536.  Without  straw  I — Yes,  but  with  bog  sods. 

2537.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  furniture  inside  one  of  these  huts? — They 
generally  have  a pot  and  a little  crock,  and  very  few  other  articles. 

2538.  What  do  they  sleep  upon ; do  they  have  bedsteads  of  any  kind  ? — Invery 
few  instances. 

2539.  What  do  they  sleep  upon  ? — Very  often  rushes  and  straw. 

2540.  Are  these  habitations  divided  into  apartments  of  any  kind  ? — Generally 
in  one;  there  may  be  one  little  partition. 

2541.  What  sort  of  bed  clothes  have  they? — 0,  very  bad;  their  clothing  ia 
all  very  bad. 

2542.  Have  they  a sufficient  covering  of  common  blankets  1 — Tliey  have  not. 

2543.  You  have  divided  the  labouring  poor  into  two  classes,  and  the  higher 
class  you  say  are  those  who  occupy  an  acre  of  land  and  have  a stone  house ; and 
their  case  you  say  is  not  so  desperate  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

2544.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  if  the  40  s.  free- 
holders in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  taken  as  a body,  are  not  labouring  under  dis- 
tress?— Indeed  I think  they  are,  some  of  them;  where  they  don’t  get  employ,  they 
must  be  in  distress  too. 

2545.  Do  the  40J.  freeholders,  as  a body,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  fall 
under  the  first  class,  which  you  have  described  as  consisting  of  persons  better  off, 
or  are  any  of  them  included  in  the  lowest  class,  whose  situation  is  so  desperate  ? — r 
I have  called  another  class,  who  are  employed  by  gentlemen  through  the  year,  the 
highest  class  of  the  labourers. 

2546.  Under  which  class  do  the  405.  freeholders  in  the  county  of  Westmeath 
fall? — ^The  third;  in  some  instances  these  40 s.  freeholders  are  employed  in  the 
first  class  as  labourers. 

2547.  And  sometimes  in  the  lowest,  who  have  no  labour? — A great  many 
have  not. 

2548.  Are  many  of  the  40  freeholders  in  the  situation  of  these  unhappy  persons, 
in  the  lowest  class? — Not  that  I know  of. 

2549.  Do  you  not  consider  that  this  state  of  distress  among  the  lower  classes, 
which  you  have  described  to  the  Committee,  to  arise  mainly  from  the  redundancy 
of  population  ? — I think  so,  and  want  of  employment. 

25^0.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  employment  that  can  give  an  equal  demand  to 
the  labour  of  these  people  ? — Certainly  not. 

2^51.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  the  40  j.  freehold  system  tends  to 
increase  the  population  ? — I am,  and  I would  be  for  putting  down  that  sy.stein  if 
I could ; that  is,  so  far  as  40  s.  freeholders  are  made  available ; 1 draw  the  line 
between  40^.  freeholds  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it,  and  others ; 
I think  it  adds  to  making  them  cut  up  land  in  that  way. 

2352.  You  ate  employed  by  Sir  Tlioma-s  Chapman? — Vcs. 

2553.  You  have  stated  he  was  a benevolent  landlord? — Ye.s,  he  was  indeed.^ 

2554-  You 
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3554'  Yoo  stated  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  these  40  j.  freeholds  for  political 
iuduence? — Yes.  , . 

3555.  And  notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  you  cannot  avoid  saying  that 
the  system  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  40,?.  freeholders  is  prejudicial  to  Ireland,  as  it 
multiplies  population  ? — I say  so  now ; I think  it  does. 

255b.  ^V'hat  is  the  food  of  tliis  lowest  class  of  labourers? — Potatoes,  nothing 
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2557-  ^V^hat  do  they  drink  with  them? — In  summer  some  of  them  get  a little 
butter  milk,  in  the  winter  seldom  any  thing  but  the  salt  and  the  water. 

2558.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  gives  them  a sufficient  wholesome  nourish- 
ment  ? — I wish  they  had  better ; if  they  had  a little  milk  with  them,  I think  it  would 
be  quite  a luxury,  it  would  be  a great  thing  for  the  Irish  peasantry. 

25.59*  Y ou  have  stated,  that  you  conceive  that  many  of  them  are  half  starving  all 
the  time? — I think  they  are  half  starving  through  the  year. 

2560.  What  induces  you  to  form  that  opinion,  is  it  any  thing  in  their  ap- 
pearance?— Yes,  it  is  indeed,  and  the  people  are  begging;  though  1 have  not  200 
acres,  I very  often  employ  these  people  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them. 

256 1 . Does  it  appear  to  you  that  their  children  are  not  sufficiently  fed,  so  as  to 
be  healthy  children ' — Certainly  they  are  not  sufficiently  fed. 

2562.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  any  visible  effect  upon  their  growth  and  general 
appearance? — I don’t  know;  I think  they  grow  up  as  well  as  possible  under 
potatoes ; it  surprises  me  very  much  that  they  do  look  so  well. 

2563.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  statements  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
public,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  people  are  dying  from  the  want  of  sufficient  sub- 
sistence?—I have  heard  accounts  of  diat  in  the  papers. 

2564.  Have  you  observed  that  in  your  own  neighbourhood  ? — Certainly  not. 

2565.  Do  you  think  diseases  are  at  all  produced  by  this  system  of  insufficient 
food? — It  may  in  the  places  described,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. 

2566.  Don't  you  think  life  would  be  abridged  by  their  every  day  suffering  for 
a number  of  years  together  ? — 'Certainly,  I think  so. 

2567.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  in  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  people, 
such  as  you  have  described  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  which  prevents  the  people 
from  marrying? — Nothing ; they  will  marry,  no  matter  what  their  poverty  is ; they 
marry  very  young,  and  that  is  the  great  evil, 

2568.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  still  going  on  a considerable  increase  of 
population? — Yes,  I do. 

2569.  You  think,  therefore,  that  the  evil  as  far  as  it  is  involved  in  excess  of 
population,  is  an  increasing  evil? — Certainly  it  is;  the  peasant  will  marry  when 
he  is  young,  he  never  thinks  of  being  better  off,  and  they  have  large  families. 

2,570.  Is  the  man  who  is  in  a better  situation,  in  the  first  class,  more  careful 
about  marrying,  than  the  poorer  man? — I don't  think  he  is;  1 think  the  three 
classes  just  marry  as  early ; but  a farmer,  that  has  a little  property,  will  not  marry 
so  young. 

2571.  Are  you  aware  of  any  new  causes  now  operating  in  Ireland,  that  have  a 
tendency  to  check  this  progressive  increase  of  population  i — No,  indeed  1 am  not; 
1 don’t  know  of  any. 

2572.  Can  you  contemplate  any  thing  that  can  remedy  the  evil,  other  than  the 
removal  of  a certain  portion  of  these  unemployed  persons  ? — 1 do  not  think  there 
M any  other ; I can  think  of  no  other. 

2573.  In  point  of  fact,  when  you  speak  of  labour,  are  you  of  opinion  that  many 
labourers  are  employed  there  rather  from  motives  of  charity,  than  from  the  idea  of 
a beneficial  interest  accruing  to  the  party  employing  them  ? — Some ; I do  it,  for 
one ; others  may  do  it. 

2574.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  as  a general  proposition,  there  is  a disposition 
to  employ  people  from  an  unwillingness  to  see  mem  want? — If  they  could  afford 
it,  they  would  employ  them  all,  if  they  could  afford  it,  but  they  cannot. 

2575.  Is  not  much  work  brought  about  from  the  idea  of  employing  them  from 
charity,  than  by  having  occasion  for  their  employment,  or  in  respect  to  the  direct 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  party? — Some  employ  them  in  that  way. 

550.  K k 3 2576.  Taking 
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Hugh  Duo/i,  2576.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  will  you  inform  th© 
Esq-  Committee  whether  you  would  as  a land  agent,  professionally,  be  disposed  to 

' advise  a landlord,  having  this  class  of  unemployed  occupants  upon  hia  property, 

: Apnl,  to  contribute,  from  a sense  of  pecuniary  interest,  towards  a system  of  removing 
• 847.  them  by  emigration  ? — I would,  certainly. 

2577.  Have  you  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the  subject,  to  be  able  to 
answer  the  Committee  distinctly,  whether  you  think  that  20I.  for  a family  of  6ve 

{jersons.  a mao,  woman,  and  three  children,  being  removed  entirely  and  satis- 
actorily,  would  be  a sum  which  you  could  professionally  recommend  to  a land, 
lord  to  advance  or  raise,  with  rercrence  to  his  own  ultimate  pecuniary  interest,  as 
proved  by  an  increase  of  income? — 1 think  if  I were  to  recommend  it,  very  few 
landlords  would  contribute  the  20  i ; but  1 would  advise  them  to  subscribe  when- 
ever the  people  themselves  wish  to  go,  and  they  have  a general  inclination,  that  1 
know ; but  if  they  take  it  into  their  heads  that  they  are  to  get  shut  of  them  by 
a sort  of  transportation,  they  would  not  agree ; I tliink  the  landlord,  if  I advised 
him  to  give  20 1 per  family,  he  would  take  into  consideration  what  it  would  cost 
him,  and  he  would  see  whether  tlieir  leaving  him  would  balance  that ; but  I should 
imagine  tliat  the  landlord  would  be  more  disposed  to  subscribe  to  have  tliem 
comfortable,  and  to  take  them  out  of  their  poverty,  than  he  would  in  the  other 
case  ; I tlrink  the  landlords  of  Ireland  would  be  disposed  to  subscribe  something 
towards  bettering  tliera  and  taking  them  out  of  their  poverty. 

2578.  It  has  already  been  stated  to  you  that  consent  on  the  part  of  the  emi- 
grant is  indispensable,  but  you  must  suppose  also  that  the  condition  in  which  lie 
is  to  be  placed  is  one  of  comparative  prosperity  and  independence? — 1 think 
that  would  be  a great  consideration,  and  would  weigh  with  the  Irish  landed 
proprietor. 

2579.  How  would  you  answer  the  question,  supposing  a landlord  had  6,000 
acres,  with  50  families  of  this  particular  description  all  willing  to  emigrate,  and  a 
question  arose  what  sum  per  family  he,  the  landlord,  would  be  disposed  to  sub- 
scribe, with  reference  to  his  own  ultimate  pecuniary  interest,  and  he  had  a jiower 
of  charging  his  property  with  a certain  small  annual  income,  instead  of  being 
called  on  at  once  to  come  down  with  the  principal  sum,  for  example,  if  instead 
of  paying  20  L for  each  family,  he  were  to  pay  a pound  a year  for  sixty  years, 
charged  on  his  property? — If  1 were  a landed  proprietor,  1 would  prefer  paying  it 
in  sixty  years ; but  property  is  so  settled  in  Ireland  by  marriage  settlements,  I do 
not  think  it  could  apply  longer  than  for  the  life  of  the  landed  proprietor,  it  could 
not  bind  the  heir-at-law. 

2580.  Supposing  that  it  were  deemed  expedient  by  the  legislature  to  pass  a law 
enabling  a tenant  for  life,  under  certain  circumstances  and  with  certain  restrictions, 
charging  his  property  with  an  annuity  for  sixty  years,  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
ridding  that  property  of  this  particular  class  of  occupants,  the  effect  of  spreading 
the  sum  over  that  period  of  time  would  necessarily  be  to  throw  a less  incumbrance 
on  the  actual  tenant  for  life ; now,  will  you  inform  the  Committee  whetlier,  in  your 
opinion,  admitting  that  that  were  done,  tliere  would  be  more  disposition  to  j>ay 
down  the  20/.  for  the  removal  of  a pauper  family  of  five  persons,  or  to  consent  to 
saddle  tlie  property  with  \ 1.  a year  for  these  sixty  years? — I do  not  think  it  will 
bear  tliat  great  proportion;  money  at  simple  interest,  in  Ireland,  will  double  io 
about  sixteen  years ; I would  pay  the  20/.  down,  sooner  tlian  subject  the  property 
to  t /.  a year  for  sixty  years,  I certjunly  would. 

2581.  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  leave  the  indi- 
vidual to  raise  20/.  as  he  could,  and  to  give  him  the  option  of  ridding  liimself  of 
this  class  of  persons  at  that  expense,  if  he  tliought  proper?—!  think  so. 

2582.  Under  these  circumstances,  are  you  of  opinion  it  would  be  to  his  interest, 
if  it  was  well  considered,  to  pay  that  sum  per  family,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  this  particular  class  of  persons  ? — I cannot  say  that ; 1 have  given  iny  rea- 
sons before,  why  I thought  it  would  benefit  the  property  to  remove  them,  but  the 
landlord  must  be  satisfied  that  for  each  family  he  makes  20/.  by  sending  them 
away. 

2583.  You  will  easily  understand  that  in  this  country,  where  there  is  a direct 
poor  rate  upon  which  the  poor  have  a claim,  and  are  consequently  chargeable  upon 
the  parish,  that  ii  the  means  of  removing  this  poor  by  emigration  costs  less  money 
than  their  luaintcnunce,  as  far  as  the  interest  of  rate  payers  is  concerned,  it  iheh 
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interest  to  remove  them ; but  in  Ireland,  as  appears  from  your  statement  as  well 
as  from  other  authority,  the  poor  have  no  claim  whatever  on  tlie  land,  conse- 
quently if  they  occupy  a portion  of  land  however  small,  and  pay  their  rent  for 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  appear  what  advantage  can  accrue  to  the  landlord  of 
that  property  from  getting  rid  of  those  persons,  however  unemployed  and  however 
destitute  they  may  be ; you  have  stated,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  being 
unemployed  and  being  destitute,  they  naturally  become  insubordinate,  and  that  in 
a certain  degree,  the  peace  of  the  country  being  affected  by  their  situation,  all  pro- 
perty may  in  a certain  sense  be  deteriorated  from  that  circumstance,  but  still  it 
does  not  present  that  defined  positive  advantage,  in  a pecuniary  sense,  which  the 
landlord  is  to  derive  from  their  removal ; if  it  could  be  shown  that  he  could  let 
his  land  to  other  persons  for  a greater  sum  than  he  lets  it  for  to  this  poor  class  of 
tenants,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  subtract  from  that  increased  rent  the 
expense  of  emigration,  and  then  to  see  if  it  is  his  interest  or  not  to  do  it;  but  until 
that  is  proved,  this  Committee  are  not  able  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  direct 
pecuniary  profit  the  landlord  is  to  derive  from  the  removal  of  these  persons  ; will 
you  give  the  Committee  any  information  with  respect  to  that  point? — ^These 
people  do  not  derive  under  the  landlord,  if  tliey  did,  it  would  be  a great  interest 
to  him  to  get  shut  of  them ; they  are  cottagers  under  his  tenants. 

2584.  In  llie  case  therefore  of  those  poorer  class  of  persons  paying  rent  direct 
to  tlie  landlord,  you  think  he  would  have  a positive  pecuniary  interest  in  removing 
them? — Yes,  there  is  not  a doubt  of  it,  when  be  had  not  employ  for  them  as 
labourers. 

2585.  In  such  a case  as  that,  do  you  think  he  would  have  a pecuniary  interest 
in  removing  them  ? — There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

2586.  In  such  a case  as  that,  would  you  hesitate  professionally  to  advise  him  to 
raise  or  pay  money  on  his  property  to  the  extent  of  1 /.  a year  ? — 1 would  advise 
him  to  pay  what  he  thought  necessary,  but  I would  not  fix  upon  the  sum. 

2587.  In  that  case  you  would  advise  him  to  consider  the  question  of  contribu- 
fion  towards  the  purpose  of  emigration  ? — I certainly  would. 

2588.  Now  as  to  tlie  interest  which  the  other  class,  the  middle  tenant,  has  in 
getting  rid  of  his  sub-tenant,  do  you  consider  that  he  would  be  benefited  by  the 
removal  of  this  sub-tenant? — I think  he  would  if  he  had  one  of  the  long  leases 
1 mentioned,  or  a perpetuity;  but  as  to  the  other  tenants,  they  set  their  little 
cabins  to  these  people,  and  get  rent  which  they  would  not  get  if  they  were  out  of 
it ; it  would  benefit  a tenant  holding  under  a long  lease  to  get  shut  of  them,  but 
those  that  have  short  terms  encourage  these  persons  to  come  and  settle  on  these 
little  spots. 

25S9.  You  consider  a tenant  under  a long  lease  to  be  much  in  the  situation  of 
a landlord,  ami  that  the  same  motive  which  would  induce  a landlord  to  contribute 
towards  the  removal  of  these  people  would  operate  more  or  less  to  induce  a tenant 
to  do  it? — Yes,  a tenant  with  a long  lease. 

2590.  Are  you  acquainted  with  otlier  parts  of  Ireland  besides  that  to  which  you 
have  particularly  spoken  ? — I know  a good  part  of  Meath,  and  part  of  Longford. 

2591 . Is  what  you  have  stated  with  regard  to  your  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood applicable  to  other  parts  of  Ireland  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I is 
to  every  part  I know. 

2592.  Do  you  tlnnkthe  proportion  of  labourers  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  is  as 
^eatly  above  what  is  necessary  a.s  in  the  part  to  which  you  have  spoken? — 

2593.  The  diet  of  the  labouring  poor  of  Ireland  being  aa  low  as  human  life  can 
subsist  upon,  what  would  become  of  this  population  if  the  potatoe  crop  were  to 
fail  during  one  year  ? — They  would  be  in  a dreadful  starving  way  ; if  the  potatoe 
crop  had  not  been  so  good  last  year  as  it  had  been,  I do  not  know  what  would 
have  become  of  us  in  Ireland. 

2594.  Do  you  think  that  if  any  number  of  this  class  of  paupers  were  to  be 
removed,  there  would  be  either  the  meams  or  the  disposition  to  prevent  the  vacuum 
being  filled  up  ? — I think  it  would  be  guarded  against ; I think  landed  proprietors 
and  others  would  guard  gainst  it. 

2.')9.5'  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  such  a conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
landed  proprietor.s  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  you  are  acquainted  with,  of 
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Uugh  Dixon,  the  detriment  which  they  sustain  from  this  increase  of  population,  that  they  would 
concur  in  all  measures  lecal  and  practical  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  it  ? — I think 
• ^ they  would. 

^1837!*’  2596.  Do  you  think  the  tenantry  who  have  long  leases,  commonly  known  by 

the  name  of  Middlemen,  would  feel  in  the  same  deCTee  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting in  future  the  sub-letting  of  land  ? — Yes,  I think  they  would  be  cautious; 

I hear  it  much  spoken  of  among  middlemen  who  have  long  terms. 

2597.  Do  you  think  they  have  been  sufferers  by  the  practice  of  under-letting, 
with  regard  to  their  own  pecuniary  interests  T — I think  they  have,  those  that  let ; 
particularly  in  the  war,  the  middlemen  were  very  much  injured  by  it. 

2598.  Do  you  think  they  can  make  more  money  by  farming  their  lands,  than  by 
under-letting ; — I would  prefer  holding  the  lands  myself,  to  letting  them  in  small 
divisions. 

2599-  1^0  you  think  that  that  feeling  is  becoming  more  general  ?■ — I think  it  U. 

2600.  Have  any  families  been  turned  off  their  lands,  in  your  part  of  the 
country  ? — No. 

2601.  Supposing  a landlord  wished  to  remove  them,  would  he  find  any  difficulty? 
— In  the  parts  of  Westmeath  immediately  adjoining  where  I live,  he  would  not, 
but  in  the  lower  part  of  Westmeath  he  would ; 1 do  not  think  any  one  would  take 
it ; the  people  would  not  take  it ; I could  not  get  ray  bailiff  to  distrain. 

2602.  In  point  of  fact,  if  the  population  of  this  description,  which  you  state  to 
the  Committee  the  landed  proprietors  would  absolutely  be  afraid  to  eject  forcibly, 
was  to  increase  as  you  have  stated  you  expected  they  will  increase,  do  you  not 
consider  there  is  an  increasing  pecuniary  interest  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to 
concur  in  the  removal  of  such  a population,  and  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  end  would 
it  not  necessarily  absorb  tlie  whole  of  the  land  ? — I think  it  would  be  their 
interest. 

2603.  Within  your  knowledge  has  any  land  of  late  come  out  of  lease  when 
a landlord  has  wished  to  remove  the  tenantry,  and  has  not  done  so  in  consequence 
of  apprehending  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers  ? — ^There  is  a farm  Sir 
Tliomas  Chapman  has,  of  about  50  acres,  it  has  been  out  of  lease  for  some  time 
past,  and  I was  obliged  to  let  it  by  the  year  to  the  family  of  the  man  who  died,  in 
the  barony  of  Moycashell ; I could  not  get  any  other  to  take  it. 

2604.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  though  the  landlords  be  ever  so  well  disposed  to 
diminish  the  population  on  their  estates,  there  is  this  great  practical  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  it,  namely,  the  residence  of  this  tenantry? — Yes. 

2605.  Do  you  not  consider  that  in  addition  to  the  natural  apprehension  arising 
from  this  residence  of  the  occupying  tenantry,  tliere  i.s  an  indisposition  to  subject 
^ many  persons  to  such  inevitable  misery  as  a forcible  ejectment  would  produce? 
— 1 am  going  to  tell  the  Committee  a fact,  as  to  what  I have  done  for  a few  veara 
past,  and  tljat  Sir  Thomas  Chapman  did  not  know  of;  when  people  got  into 
arrear  I was  to  eject  them,  and  1 put  another  name  in,  as  if  i set  it  to  another 
man;  I did  it  in  three  instances,  and  the  family  are  still  in  possession.  When 
they  don’t  pay,  and  are  in  great  arrear,  Sir  Thomas  orders  to  eject  them ; 
I have  told  him  I would,  I told  him  that  1 had  set  it  to  another  man,  and  I have 
done  that ; I know  that  Sir  Thomas  does  not  know  the  fact,  but  I tell  it  to  the 
Committee  ; I don't  want  to  mention  it  is  a secret. 

2606.  Why  did  you  do  that? — I saw  the  disposition  of  the  country;  and 
although  Sir  Thomas  gave  me  his  orders,  I thought  I did  better  for  ail  parties  in 
this  way. 

•2607,  What  did  you  apprehend,  if  you  carried  the  orders  into  execution?— 
I would  not  get  any  one  to  take  it. 

2608.  Why? — -They  would  be  afraid  to  take  it 

2609.  Why? — It  is  the  Captain  Rock  .system  in  Ireland  ; I was  asked  about 
the  driver  the  other  day,  that  is  the  bailiff,  he  is  a confidential  man  I have  in  the 
different  baronies  ; I could  not  get  him  to  drive  latterly  for  me. 

2610.  Do  you  think  this  disposition  to  resist  the  landlord  is  likely  to  increase, 
or  to  give  way  to  the  landlord's  efforts  ?—l  think  it  is  increasing  in  Westmeath. 

261 1 . Do  you  not  think  it  is  increasing  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ’—From  hear- 
say 1 believe  it  is. 

2612.  M'hat 
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2612.  Wbatcan  you  look  forward  to  as  the  general  state  of  Ireland,  or  what 
roust  be  the  state  of  the  country,  if  this  disposition  extends  itself?—!  don’t  know, 
it  is  horrible. 

DavidJohn  Wilson,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

261 3.  IN  what  part  of  Ireland  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  county  of  Clare. 

2614.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  which  the  last 
Witness  has  given  to  this  Committee? — In  part. 

' 2615.  The  last  Witness  described  the  peasantry  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  as 
being  divided  into  two  classes,  one,  the  labourers  who  were  employed  tlrroughout 
the  year,  and  he  described  these  as  the  roost  prosperous  class  of  labourers,  and  the 
other  he  stated  was  a class  only  employed  partially,  and  he  described  them  to  be  in 
the  most  wretched  state  of  destitution ; do  you  consider  the  state  of  the  peasantry, 
in  Uie  part  of  Ireland  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  to  resemble  that  very  much  ? 
— I think  it  differs  very  much  in  different  situations ; a great  deal  depends  upon 
where  there  is  a resident  gentry,  that  alters  the  situation  very  much. 

2616.  Would  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  manner  in  which  the  presence 
of  the  resident  gentry  can  operate,  to  make  so  great  a distinction  as  you  apply  to 
tlie  lower  state  of  peasantry  described  by  the  last  Witness? — I should  state,  that 
the  general  situation  of  die  mass  of  the  peasantry  throughout  the  country  is 
extremely  bad  ; I think  the  causes  of  that  proceed  from  joint-tenancy,  from  sub- 
letting and  subdivisions  ; I think  it  also  proceeds,  in  a great  measure,  from  early 
marriages ; and  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  all  is  the  present  system  of  elective 
franchise. 

2617.  Do  you  admit  that  the  causes  you  classify  all  tend  to  produce  redundant 
population? — A redundant  population,  and  misery  to  that  population. 

2G18.  Do  you  consider  that  the  main  cause  of  the  distress  of  the  lower  classes 
arises  from  redundancy  of  population? — I won't  say  that,  I won’t  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  because  if  that  population  were  distributed  throughout  the  country  in  a 
judicious  manner,  I think  the  country  more  than  ample  to  support  it,  not  only  in 
comfort,  but  in  comparative  afBuence  with  the  present  state. 

2619.  Describe  to  the  Committee  the  manner  in  which  you  can  contemplate 
such  a distribution,  to  produce  the  effect  you  advert  to  ? — By  dividing  the  land  at 
present  held  by  middlemen,  and  grass  lands,  among  a portion  of  the  present  mid- 
dling description  of  farmers. 

2620.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  preceding  Witness,  as  to 
the  small  demand  for  labour? — Generally  speaking,  the  demand  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  population, 

2021.  Do  you  agree  with  him  as  to  the  detailed  state  of  the  wretchednes 
which  he  described,  and  the  habits  of  living  of  that  lowest  class  ? — I do. 

2622.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  when  that  lowest  class  are 
in  direct  relation  with  the  landlord,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to 
discharge  himself  of  them  with  some  pecuniary  sacrifice  ? — I think  that  would 
branch  into  two  considerations.  I will  suj^pose  I had  a tenant  with  a large  family, 
who  held  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  Irora  me,  and  who  was  notan  industrious 
man,  or  who  did  not  pay  me  my  rent  with  punctuality,  and  he  had  a lease  of  that 
land  from  me,  I should  then  be  most  happy  to  contribute  towards  the  removing 
of  .that  man ; but  if.it  was  a person  merely  holding  a cabin,  as  we  call  it,  and  a 
cabbage  garden,  in  tliat  case  the  benefit  I should  derive  from  his  absence  would 
not  induce  me  to  contribute  towards  the  removal  of  him. 

2623.  Have  you  known  instances  where  the  ejectment  of  this  class  of  occupants 
was  practically  prevented  from  a consideration  of  the  consequences? — I have 
heard  of  it ; it  has  not  occurred  to  me ; it  is  rather  a peaceable  part  of  the  country 
where  I reside  ; the  parts  of  our  county  that  have  been  chiefly  disturbed  are  those 
adjoining  Tipperary  and  Limerick. 

2624.  Has  this  system  of  ejectment  been  pursued  in  this  part  of  the  country  of 
which  you  have  been  speaking? — No,  not  to  any  extent 

2625.  Should  you  apprehend  the  consequences,  if  it  were  pursued  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  you  reside  5 do  you  think  die 
people  would  go  peaceably  ? — I have  found  them  do  so,  and  I have  been  obliged 
to  send  away  numbers,  I have  been  obliged  to  send  away  20  or  30. 
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2626.  Are  the  persons  you  refer  to  of  the  lowest  claM? — ^They  are  of  the 
lowest  class,  except  one  or  two. 

2627.  Have  you  brought  new  comers  in  their  stead  ? — No. 

2628.  What  have  you  done  with  their  places  1 — A farm  belonging  to  my  family 
came  into  my  hands  in  the  year  i8ig,  after  the  expiration  of  a lease  of  60  years; 
it  paid  but  18/.  a year  to  me ; the  gentleman  who  held  it  of  my  grandfather  re- 
ceived 70/.  per  annum  out  of  it;  it  was  set  by  him  to  others  under  a joint-tenancy 
lease,  which  he  made  to  the  tenants  who  were  on  it.  When  that  gentleman  died 
I got  possession  of  it;  1 subdivided  it,  and  made  fences  tlirough  it,  and  set  it  in 
16  divisions ; I kept  Ae  better  description  of  tenants  and  the  men  of  good  cha- 
racter upon  it ; I sent  away  the  others ; it  now  produces  me  220/.  a year,  paid 
with  great  comfort,  and  that  gentleman  was  not  paid  his  70 1.  a year  out  of  it ; and 
1 believe  part  of  the  rent  which  was  due  when  he  died  has  never  been  paid  since. 

2621).  Do  you  consider  that  attributable  to  the  enlargement  of  the  farms  ? — To 
the  enlargement  of  the  farms  and  giving  every  man  his  own  division ; joint  tenancy 
is  a thing  that  1 never  allow ; but  in  two  instances  I have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
get  rid  of  it 

2630.  Ilow  many  acres  are  there  belonging  to  this  farm? — Three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres. 

2631.  Let  an  instance  be  supposed,  of  a person  becoming  possessed  of  a farm 
of  that  extent,  witli  a small  number  of  persons  upon  it,  at  the  expiration  of  a lease 
in  die  manner  you  have  described,  and  that  the  apprehension,  which  the  last  Wit- 
ness mentioned,  of  danger  &om  ejectment  was  to  operate  on  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  farm  ; do  you  not  conceive,  from  the  statement  of  direct  pecuniary 
profit  which  you  have  explained  to  the  Committee  arising  from  the  removal  of 
that  extra  population,  that  it  would  operate  on  the  proprietor  to  induce  him  to 
come  forward  to  contribute  towards  the  emigration  of  the  parties,  provided  it 
took  place  with  their  own  consent,  and  the  expense  imposed  011  him  was  not  ex- 
treme?— ^That  would  be  appealing  in  a great  measure  to  his  feelings,  and  not  to 
Lis  interests ; in  that  case  I would  answer,  under  these  circumstances,  I think  he 
would  contribute  something  towards  removing  of  them,  if  he  had  an  apprehension 
of  not  getting  rid  of  them  peaceably  ; I think  he  would  also  contribute  to  the  re- 
moving of  them,  if  he  was  afrmd  tlie  tenants  he  might  intend  to  occupy  it  could 
not  peaceably  enjoy  it 

2632.  Would  it  be  from  a sense  of  money  interest,  or  from  fear  ? — Not  in  a case 
of  that  kind  where  the  lease  was  falling  in  to  him,  and  where  he  had  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  tenants  who  occupied  it  before ; I do  not  think  a man  there 
would  come  forward  to  contribute  to  the  removal. 

2C33.  In  such  a case  be  would  feel,  you  think,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
benefiting  his  property,  and  that  in  the  prosecution  of  that,  be  might  eject  these 
people  and  improve  his  property  accordingly  ? — Decidedly. 

2()34.  You  do  not  therefore  consider  that  the  proprietors  would  be  instigated  by 
a feeling  for  the  consequences  to  the  party  ejected,  to  desist  from  exercising  Uieir 
legal  power  of  qecting  the  tenant? — No,  1 iliiuk  they  would  not  in  many  cases : 
T cam.otlay  it  down  as  a general  proposition. 

2635.  You  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  peenniary  interest  which,  under  tie 
terms  of  the  removal  of  that  tenantry,  would  accrue  to  the  proprietor? — That  is 
evident  from  the  statement  I have  given  of  tlie  farm,  what  it  now  produces,  and 
what  it  did  produce. 

2636.  In  your  own  case  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  that 
•experiment,  supposing  you  could  not  have  got  rid  of  these  people,  except  at  the 
expense  of  20/.  for  a family,  could  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the  degree  ef 
benefit  or  loss  you  would  have  sustained  under  the  terms  of  that  proposition? — 1 
could  answer  the  question  with  reference  to  myself,  but  I do  not  tliink  h would 
bear  on  the  general  question ; 1 do  not  think  I should  have  been  a loser,  as  I sent 
awav  only  four  or  five  families. 

2637.  Could  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  the  number  of  persons  who  were 
removed,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  eft’ect  your  division  into  16  separate  parts? — 
1 cannot  state  the  number  of  persons  ; I think  there  were  four  or  five  families. 

2638.  Howmanydid  you  leave?— Sixteen  families;  some  of  these  I got  rid  of, 
knowing  them  not  to  be  of  industrious  habits. 

5 263^.  As 
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2^oQ.  As  to  the  state  of  labour  and  the  remuneration  for  labour  in  that  part  of 
tlie  country  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infoe- 
mation  on  that  subject? — I allow  my  owu  labourers  %d.  a day,  winter  and  summer; 

1 could  get  labourers  from  property  adjoining  for  6d.  a day  all  the  year  round. 

2640.  What  state  of  comfort  does  that  wage  of  Bd.  a day  allow  to  the  family  of 
the  labourer  who  works? — AH  my  labourers  are  small  farmers;  all  those  people 
who  work  for  me,  hold  land  from  me  from  six  to  twenty-five  acres. 

2641 . Do  you  consider  that  in  point  of  fact  the  wages  of  a labourer  are  in  some 
degree  paid  in  the  rent  you  receive  from  liim  as  a farmer  ? — Their  labour  account 
is  allowed  them  when  they  come  to  settle  their  rent  half  yearly. 

2642.  Do  you  let  the  land  to  them  at  a reduced  rent,  with  a view  to  the  price 
at  which  you  are  to  obtain  their  labour  afterwards  ? — I3y  no  means. 

2643.  Do  you  consider  the  price  which  they  pay  for  their  land,  a full  price? — 
Yes. 

2644.  And  their  labour  is  paid  for  at  full  price? — Yes,  compared  with  the 
general  labour  of  the  country  ; and  when  I have  divided  a farm,  and  given  each 
man  his  own  division,  1 cannot  get  those  men  to  come  and  work  for  me  now,  they 
are  in  so  much  better  a situation  than  they  were  before  the  separate  tenancy 
occurred ; some  of  them,  when  1 called  upon  them  in  a hurried  time  of  the  year, 
have  annoyed  me  by  staying  away,  and  I have  told  them  I would  call  upon  them 
for  their  reut  when  due,  and  they  have  paid  it  to  the  day.  I attribute  their  being 
able  to  do  so,  to  my  giving  each  man  a separate  holding. 

2645.  You  have  stated,  you  dispossessed  five  families  from  the  farm  to  which 
you  have  alluded  ? — 1 dispossessed  four,  and  one  1 allowed  to  remain  on  the  farm, 
but  he  went  away. 

2646.  What  became  of  them  ? — They  are  residing  on  land  adjoining  it. 

2647.  Have  they  got  any  holding  on  that  land  adjoining  it? — They  have  taken 
small  houses  from  cottier  tenants. 

2648.  Do  you  consider  the  slow  progress  of  consolidating  farms  as  leases  fall 
in,  would  materially  check  the  population  in  Ireland,  while  the  system  of  middle- 
men and  joint-tenancy  remain  prevalent  throughout  the  country? — Decidedly  not. 

2649.  Is  there  a large  portion  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  labourers  without  labour 
or  employment? — Yes,  a very  large  portion. 

2650.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  so  much  as  half  of  them  ? — No,  I should  think 
not. 

265 1 . What  portion  of  them  is  there  that  is  employed,  of  the  lowest  class  of 
labourers? — At  the  time  of  potatoe  sowing  and  in  the  harvest,  and  at  the  time  of 
turf  cutting,  they  are  tolerably  well  employed. 

2652.  What  time  does  their  work  begin? — ^In  March  or  April. 

26.53.  When  does  it  end  ? — I should  say  it  ended  b June,  about  tlie  latter  end 
of  June;  they  sow  potatoes  very  late  in  our  country ; I think  about  that  time  it 
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ceases. 

2654.  Have  they  no  employment  after  June? — Very  little  in  general,  except 
road  making. 

2655.  Are  they  then  necessarily  idle  from  June  until  the  following  March? — 
I don’t  say  tlie  following  March,  I stated  the  spring  and  harvest  as  the  times  they 
were  most  employed. 

26.56.  What  part  of  the  year  do  you  include  in  the  harvest? — The  time  they 
commence  cutting  the  corn,  after  that  there  is  a cessation  for  a month  or  si.\  weeks, 
until  potatoe  digging  commences. 

26.57.  How  many  months  in  the  year,  upon  the  whole,  would  you  say  that  they 
were  without  regular  employment  ? — I think  1 could  safely  say  that  many  of  them 
are  without  employment  for  five  months  in  the  year. 

26.58.  How  do  they  support  themselves  durusg  that  time  ? — The  poor  people, 
who  have  merely  cabins  and  cabbage  gardens,  have  what  they  call  con-acres,  or 
nmck  ground,  set  out  to  them,  which  they  take  at  a high  rate. 

26.59.  I®  planting  potatoes? — Yes. 

2G6x).  Wlrnl  rate  per  acre  will  they  give  for  tliat? — It  varies  from  5/.  to  nine 
guineas. 

2bdi.  llow  do  they  find  the  means  of  pnyiug  for  it? — Sometimes  th^get 
labour  from  ihu  person  from  whom  they  take  it;  sonjetimes  they  buy  a pig,  and 
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PtnidJ.  Wilm,  that  pig  with  the  offal  of  their  potatoes,  or  their  small  potatoes;  that  U 

lisi;.  the  way  it  is  most  generally  paid  for. 

' ’ 2662.  With  this  system,  what  is  the  sort  of  food  the  people  eat? — Potatoes 

7 only ; that  class. 

' 2663.  Have  they  any  milk  1 — In  summer. 

2664.  What  state  arc  their  houses  in? — W'retched. 

2665.  What  do  they  consist  of,  and  how  are  they  built? — Where  stone  U 
convenient,  they  arc  built  of  stone  ; and  when  they  are  by  the  side  of  bogs,  they 
are  built  with  the  peat  sods  and  mud,  sometimes  thrown  up  against  a ditch. 

2606.  How  are  the  roofs  of  the  worst  description  of  them  covered? — With 
very  poor  slight  timber  and  very  smalt  scantling  indeed,  with  sods  and  rushes 
thrown  over  them. 

2667.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  this  country  ? — I have  resided  for  some 
time  here. 

2668.  Don’t  you  think  that  some  of  the  domestic  animals  of  this  country  are 
better  housed  than  a part  of  the  population  to  which  you  are  now  alluding  in  the 
county  of  Clare  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it  in  the  world. 

2669.  Have  the  numbers  of  this  class  of  people  greatly  increased  of  late?— 
Very  much,  I think. 

2670.  Could  you  say,  in  the  course  of  the  last  20  year-s,  in  what  degree  they 
have  increased  ? — I could  not,  I have  not  been  residing  in  Ireland  so  long,  I only 
went  to  reside  there  in  1 8i  G,  I have  been  occasionally  residing  there  before. 

2671.  Do  you  think  these  causes  which  you  have  stated,  are  still  in  operation, 
and  producing  this  tendency  of  their  numbers  to  continue  to  increase  ? — Certainly 
they  must  continue  to  increase. 

2672.  Supposing  a portion  of  them  were  removed  fay  emigration,  and  those 
causes  were  not  checked,  would  not  the  void  created  by  the  emigration  be  filled 
up  very  speedily? — I conceive  emigration  will  be  of  great  service,  but  it  cannot 
be  of  permanent  service,  unless  you  check  those  causes  which  I have  alluded  to. 

2673.  But  as  a measure  concurrent  with  the  repression  of  those  causes,  do  you 
consider  it  indispensable  for  the  improvement  of  the  country? — I think  it  a very 
desirable  measure. 

2674.  You  don’t  think  the  landlord  will  contribute  towards  the  emigration  of 
his  tenantry,  who  cannot  provide  a check  against  their  places  being  re-occupied  ? — 
I think  tlie  remedy  always  remains  with  the  proprietors,  to  check  it ; at  the  same 
time  there  is  one  great  inducement  held  out  to  me  proprietor  not  to  check  it. 

2675.  What  is  it? — is  the  present  system  of  elective  franchise. 

2676.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  direct  effect  of  thatsj-stem? — Each 
gentleman  looks  for  a particular  weight  in  his  county,  at  least  many  do ; and  his 
political  weight  in  the  county  must  depend  on  the  number  of  40  s.  freeholders 
that  he  has ; if  he  looks  to  have  his  rents  paid  in  comfort,  and  his  property  in  an 
improved  stale,  he  will  not  have  such  a number  of  40^.  freeholders  ; if  he  looks 
to  a political  interest,  he  must  sacrifice  his  property  to  it,  by  having  a great  number 
of  40J.  freeholders  on  his  property. 

2677.  In  what  manner  does  he  create  this  freeholder? — I have  made 

a political  interest,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  late  Act ; 1 state  it 
fairly;  and  the  Bill  being  passed  to  prevent  joint-tenancy,  as  1 have  a great 
antipathy  to  subdividing  land,  I caused  my  immediate  tenants  to  give  leases  to 
their  eldest  son,  of  three  or  four  acres,  at  55.  a year ; this  man  becomes  a free- 
holder ; in  consequence  of  this,  I inserted  a clause  in  the  lease,  or  got  the  father 
to  insert  it,  that  that  man,  upon  his  marriage,  should  surrender  his  lease;  this  was 
to  prevent  a subdivision  of  the  land. 

2678.  If  that  man  went  to  register,  what  deed  would  he  produce  before  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  ? — His  lease  that  he  got  from  his  fattier. 

2679.  With  that  condition  in  it? — ^That  condition  was  in  it,  it  was  produced  to 
tlie  clerk  of  the  peace. 

2680.  Have  they  in  fact  voted  ? — No. 

2681.  While  this  system  of  con-acres  and  sub-letting  is  so  prevalent  over  the 
general  surface  of  Ireland,  do  you  think  that  any  of  the  poorest  class,  removed 
from  any  particular  estate  where  a consolidation  of  farms  wa.s  about  to  take  place, 
would  be  willing  to  go  to  America  in  preference  to  seeking  con-iicres  in  some  other 
parts  of  Ireland? — 1 have  observed  it  is  in  general  those  people  whom  we  would 
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rather  keep  at  home  who  are  anxious  to  emigrate.  Those  persons  I have  described 
I do  not  think  are  in  general  so  anxious  as  the  others. 

2682.  Are  you  of  opinion  tliat  if  they  were  to  understand  completely  that  when 
they  were  removed  into  a British  colony  they  were  to  be  assisted  in  planting 
themselves  there,  it  would  not  have  a tendency  to  increase  that  disposition  to 
emigrate ; for,  is  not  their  repugnance  founded  upon  a consciousness  of  their  own 
inability  to  help  themselves? — I think  it  is  in  a g^eat  degree;  but  the  question 
put  to  me  was  as  to  those  people  who  are  sent  away.  W^en  a landlord  sets,  or 
when  he  weeds  (as  we  term  it)  a farm,  he  sends  away  in  general  those  men  who 
are  not  active  and  industrious,  and  those  are  the  persons  who  are  least  inclined  to 
emigrate. 

2683.  You  have  referred  to  the  proprietors  of  land  as  having  the  means  of 
diminishing  this  class  of  population ; is  it  not  a fact,  that  the  habit  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,  of  letting  land  under  long  leases,  has  very  much  taken  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  proprietors  to  do  what  you  stated  it  to  be  your  opinion  they  would 
do? — I look  upon  middle-men,  having  very  long  leases,  and  a great  interest  in 
the  lands,  as  coming  nearly  under  the  same  class  as  the  proprietors. 

2684.  Is  it  not  in  point  of  fact  the  case,  that  the  Irish  landlord  has  very  little 
power  indeed  over  his  property,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be 
tenanted  ? — In  many  cases  it  is. 

268.5.  Is  it  not  generally  the  case  that  Irish  estates  are  under  actually  existing 
leases  ? — I cannot  say ; I know  several  that  are  not  so ; I know  that  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  properties  on  which  there  are  many  leases  of  large  tracts  set  to 
one  man. 

2686.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  all  land  in  general  is  under  some  lease  or  other, 
and  contradistinguished  from  the  English  system  of  having  land  let  without 
lease  ? — Yes,  we  give  leases  for  lives,  and  21  and  31  years. 

2687.  Whatever  observations  you  apply  to  the  landlord,  might  you  not  apply  to 
the  middle-men,  seeing  that  they  would  have  the  same  interest  in  dividing  the  farm 
as  the  landlord  ? — Decidedly,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  practised. 

2688.  You  have  described  the  causes  of  this  increase  of  population,  and  the 
evils  arising  from  it;  are  you  of  opinion  that  their  tendency  is  to  increase  or 
diminish  ? — ^To  increase. 

2689.  Do  they  not  marry  the  less  reluctantly  because  they  are  very  poor? — No. 

2690.  Is  not  the  contrary  rather  the  case  ?— Upon  my  word  I should  almost 
venture  to  say  so. 

2691 . Is  it  the  practice  of  a man  having  a small  piece  of  land,  to  divide  it  among 
Jiis  children  at  his  death,  or  when  they  marry  ? — ^When  they  marry ; decidedly  he 
^ves  a portion  of  his  farm  to  his  eldest  son ; in  many  cases,  where  the  daughter 
^na^ries  a man  who  has  no  land,  he  ^ves  it  to  his  daughter. 

2692.  Ls  that  a general  practice? — Very  general;  it  is  astonishing  what  a 
difference  they  make  if  a girl  is  to  be  married  to  a man  who  has  a piece  of 
ground,  no  matter  what  rent  he  pays  for  i^  and  a man  they  call  a servant,  who 
merely  earns  his  wages,  and  who  is  in  general  in  a better  situation  than  die  man 
who  holds  the  ground. 

2693.  Describe  to  the  Committee  the  distinction  between  the  subdivision  you 
mentioned  and  the  joint-tenancy  ?■ — ^As  to  joint-tenancy,  I believe  that  that  system 
arose  in  Ireland  from  two  causes,  one  to  enable  the  landlord  to  gel  a better  security 
'for  his  rent,  by  having  a great  number  joined  in  the  lease,  the  other  is,  that  he 
may  have  a number  of  freeholders, 

2694.  Is  it  not  also  to  avoid  the  stamp  duty  ? — es,  I believe  so ; I look  upon 
it  as  even  a worse  system  than  that  of  sub-letting;  it  operates  as  a millstone 
around  the  neck  of  the  industrious  man. 

269.5.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  pays  for  the  whole  of  the  paupers  who  are 
joined  together  with  him? — Not  that  mone,  but  he  is  prevented  from  improving 
any  portion  of  the  ground,  for  the  land  being  in  common,  a man  who  is  not  in- 
dustrious would  reap  the  benefit  of  his  improvements. 

2696.  Have  you  observed  that  the  practice  of  joint-tenancy  is  increasing? — ^No, 
not  since  the  new  law  relating  to  freeholds. 
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Lieut-General  Robert  Browne,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

Litut.  Gen.  2697.  WHAT  part  of  Ireland  do  you  reside  in  ? — My  property  is  in  tte  county 
RoSert  Bfuune.  ofWexford. 

^ 2698.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  that  haji  been 

7 April,  given  by  the  two  last  Witnesses? — I have;  but  1 am  not  enabled  to  speak  in  the 
^ same  way  that  they  have,  because  1 am  not  resident,  owing  to  family  circum- 

staiKes,  which  1 could  explain,  and  which  would  be  satisfactory ; but  1 have  every 
inclioation  to  do  good. 

2699.  As  i'ar  as  your  knowledge  goes,  do  yon  concur  in  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  respecting  the  condition  of  the  lowest  classes? — Upon  my  estate 
the  tenants  are  rather  comfortable;  but  I believe  great  distress  prevails  in  other 
parts.  I have  employed  nearly  fifty  labourers  daily  through  the  winter,  and 
planted  upwards  of  1 00,000  trees,  besides  improving  fairms  to  re-let ; but  few  of 
my  tenants  came  forward  to  procure  work,  they  were  mostly  strangers. 

2700.  Do  you  consider  that  the  population  is  redundant  on  your  property?— 
No,  not  particularly  on  my  property ; my  tenants  occupying,  and  not  sub-letting, 
generally. 

2701.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  population  on  your  property  hears  to 
the  number  of  acres? — I cannot  immediately  say;  I have  upwards  of  3,0caJ 
Matute  acres. 

3702.  How  many  people  have  you  got  upon  them? — I suppose  I have  got 
about  fifty  tenants  who  pay  me  rent. 

2703.  Have  not  these  tenants  many  sub-tenants? — Only  two  or  three  of  them 
have  sub-tenants. 

3704.  Have  they  sub-tenants  to  any  considerable  amount  ? — One  tenant  has  a 
very  large  holding,  and  sub-lets  to  a considerable  amount,  but  whose  lease  termi- 
Bates  (his  year,  and  consequently  all  sub-letting  in  tins  rase  ceases. 

2705.  Are  these  3,000  acres  of  yours  cultivated? — Yes;  there  are  about  180 
acres  of  rock  besides,  called  CaniedLbum,  most  part  of  which  1 hope  to  plant,  the 
rest  is  cultivated  and  profitable. 

3706.  Are  the  estates  in  the  county  of  Wexford  generally  circumstanced  in  the 
manner  you  have  described  your  own  to  be  ? — Some  are ; Mr.  Boyce's  and  Mn 
Goffs  are  in  a higher  degree  of  cultivation  and  order. 

2707.  Does  not  the  county  of  Wexford  differ  very  much  in  its  circumstances 
from  many  and  roost  of  the  other  counties  in  Ireland,  from  its  having  the  supply 
principally  from  the  market  of  Dublin,  with  many  articles  of  food  through  the 
port  of  Wexford  ?— 1 thiuk  it  has  a great  advantage  in  its  exports  and  imports  with 
^blin  and  England,  its  navigation  in  both  respects  being  well  circumstauced. 

2708.  Has  the  system  of  subdividing  land  existed  much  in  the  county  ofWex- 
ford, of  late? — ^I  believe  not;  the  systero  now  is  large  farms. 

2709.  Are  not  the  farmers  of  Wexford,  in  general,  persons  of  some  property 
end  capital  ? — Generally  speaking  they  are  tolerable ; but  some  are  considerable. 

2710.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  they  obtain  more  profit  from  farming  their 
land  than  by  under-letting  it,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  Ireland? — I think  sub-lettlng  not  general,  and  consequently  not  profitable. 

2711.  Have  you  been  employed  some  years  in  clearing  your  estate  of  tenants? 
—Last  year  1 bad  occasion  to  eject  three  or  four  who  were  much  in  arrear  of  rent 

2712.  Did  you  find  it  in  the  state  you  have  described  it  to  be  with  regard  to 
population? — Not  incumbered  with  population. 

27t3-  You  state  that  about  fifty  tenants  live  on  these  3,000  acres? — About  50 
tenants  pay  me  rent ; there  are  a tew  of  them  have  sub-tenants,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  twenty. 

2714.  Did  you  find  it  in  that  situation? — Yes,  I found  it  in  that  situation. 

2715.  Were  there  not  more  tenantry  on  it  than  you  d^evibe  there  to  be  now? 
—No. 

271C.  In  point  of  fact  you  are  not  in  a condition,  arc  you,  to  consider  the 
question  as  to  your  own  interest  in  removing  a part  of  the  population? — 1 would 
consider  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlord  to  assi-nt  any  tenant,  who  failed  in 
his  payments,  to  emigrate,  and  1 would  contribute  thereto  if  the  tenant  willingly 
and  voluntarily  surrendered  his  lease. 

2717.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  county  of  Wexford? — 
I believe  there  are  a great  many  that  require  labour ; but  few  of  my  own  tenants 
are  in  that  state. 

2718.  Do 
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2- 1 8 Do  70U  consider  that  that  is  owin»  to  an  original  state  of  circomstances  Lieut  Ceo. 
there  or  owing  to  the  particular  pressure  of  the  times?— The  superabuiulant  Robe^BnwM. 

,iation  occ^ions  the  demand  for  labour.  ' 

^ 0710.  Can  you  speak  of  the  state  of  labour  in  Wexford  1 — No. 

3726.*  Have  you  beard  the  last  Witnesses  speak  of  the  state  of  the  labonriog 
classes  in  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Clare? — have. 

3721.  Is  there  any  such  state  of  things  in  Wexford? — I believe  not,  except  in 
the  towns,  where  there  is  a redundant  population. 

2732.  Can  you  assign  any  causes  which  have  operated  to  prevent  that  state  of 
things  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  which  you  have  heard  the  Witness  desciibc  as 
being  the  cose  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  aud  in  other  parts  of  Ireland? — I 
think  the  industry  prevalent  in  the  county  of  Wexford  occasions  less  time  for  other 
pursuits,  which  richer  soils  may  afford,  the  county  being  mostly  arable,  and  re- 
quiring much  labour  to  produce  crops.  If  the  labouring  population  of  Ireland 
were  employed  upon  interior  navigation  and  road  communication,  in  the  unem- 
ployed months  of  the  year,  particularly  for  the  next  three  montlis,  I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable,  for  many  reasons,  and  alleviate  great  distress  likely  to 
prevail;  they  might  be  bad  for  sixpence  per  day. 

2723.  Have  you  ever  taken  into  consideration  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  give  them  that  employment?— I have  not. 

2724.  When  the  three  months  are  over,  what  is  to  happen  then? — The  harvest 
would  come  in  to  employ  them. 

2725.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  the  number  of  persons  wanting  employ- 
ment in  Ireland  amount  to  probably  a million? — I have  no  doubt  the  labouring 
class  amounts  to  that. 

2726.  Have  you  calculated  how  many  millions  of  money  are  necessary  to  give 
them  employment  ? — I have  not. 

2727.  Do  you  think  turnpikes  on  these  roads  might  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
labourers? — ^Turnpikes  would  be  detrimental  to  agriculture. 

2728.  How  do  you  propose  to  raise  money  to  employ  them? — 1 think  grants 
from  Parliament,  assessmente  on  the  county,  and  individual  subscriptions. 

2729.  Are  the  assessments  a good  deal  complained  of? — ^The  present  system  is 
much  complained  of,  and  gives  rise  to  great  jobbing  and  dissatisfaction ; undef 
intelligent  and  professional  men  it  would  be  otljerwise. 

2730.  Is  the  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  in  tlie  county  of  Wexford  principally 
potatoes  ? — 1 believe  principally  potatoes. 


John  Bodkin,  Esq.  of  Galway,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


2731.  ARE  you  acquainted  with  the  vicinity  and  town  of  Galway? — Yes. 

2732.  Is  the  state  of  the  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gsilway  particu- 
larly wretched  ? — Not  so  bad  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Galway  as  in  the  inland  part  of  it 

2733.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  the  two  first  two  Witnesses 
who  have  been  examined  to-day,  stated,  respecting  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes? — Yes,  I have  heard  tlie  three  Witnesses  that  have  been  examined. 

2734.  Do  you  mainly  concur  witli  them  as  to  that  state  of  distress,  as  shown  by 
the  nature  of their  food,  and  the  general  state  of  their  condition? — Yes,  decidedly; 

1 have  no  doubt  of  it. 

2735.  Do  you  concur  strictly  as  to  the  causes  of  tlie  reilundant  population, 
which  have  led  to  this  result,  as  particularly  stated  by  Mr.  Wilson? — 'Ves,  in  a 
great  measure  ; I do  entirely  coincide  with  him. 

2736.  Do  you  consider  the  joint-tenancy,  forty-shilling  freeholds,  and  subdivi- 
sions of  farms,  have  all  operated  to  produce  thatre.sult? — Decidedly. 

2737.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  evil  is  in  point  of  fact  increasing,  and  has 
a tendency  to  increase? — Decidedly;  I think  it  has  been  increasing  every  yeaf 
since  I resided  in  that  county. 

2738.  Are  you  aware  of  any  causes  in  Ireland  that  are  likely  to  prevent  that 
lncrea.se  going  on? — Why,  if  there  was  an  alteration  made,  and  not  the  same  en- 
couragement given  to  the'  elective  franchise,  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  it; 
>t  adds  considerably  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  the  subdivisions  of  land 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  tlie  elective  franchise. 

2739-  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a failure  of  a single  potatoe  crop? — ^From 
the  experience  1 have  had,  aud  particularly  in  the  year  1822,  it  would  be  quite 

S50^  LI  4 ruin 
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John  Bodkin,  Tuin  to  the  population  of  the  south  and  the  west  of  Ireland ; there  their  support  is 
Esq.  exclusively  tlie  potato  crop. 

' 2740.  Could  human  life  be  supported  in  this  poorest  class,  or  the  peace  of 

7 April,  tije  county  be  preserved,  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  total  failure  of  a single 
potato  crop,  witliout  assistance  from  this  country"? — Certainly  not;  unless  the 
same  generosity  were  extended  as  in  1822,  one  fourth  of  tlie  population  would 
in  all  probability  perish. 

2741.  Without  considering  the  nature  of  property  in  Ireland,  do  you  not  con- 
sider that  whenever  a pauper  tenantry,  such  as  have  been  described  by  the  Wit- 
nesses,  are  upon  property  in  direct  relation  with  the  landlord,  that  it  is  to  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  that  landlord,  that  that  tenantry  should  be  got  rid  of?-_ 

1 think  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  property,  unless  the  landlord  has  an  object 
in  having  a large  political  interest  in  the  county  ; and  perhaps  he  prefers  tha^  to 
receiving  the  value  of  bis  lands. 

2742.  Do  you  consider  that  the  middleman,  with  a long  lease,  is  in  point  of 
fact,  in  relation  to  the  land,  interested  in  disposing  of  that  tenantry? — No,  I don’t 
think  he  is,  he  has  not  the  same  interest,  it  is  immaterial  to  him  how  that  property 
is  deteriorated  ; a middleman,  when  he  takes  a farm,  has  the  best  of  it  himselt^ 
and  the  worst  part  of  it  he  lets  to  the  cottier  tenants,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
that  farm,  or  for  any  improvements  that  may  be  contemplated ; be  has  not  the  same 
interest  as  the  landlord,  uud  he  don’t  care  what  injury  is  done  to  the  property. 

2743.  Do  you  not  consider  tliat  a middleman,  at  the  commencement  of  a lease 
for  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  is  very  much  in  the  situation  of  a landlord?^ 
No,  I think  not ; he  cannot  have  the  same  interest,  for  this  reason,  he  can  get  out 
of  a difficulty  when  he  pleases,  as  in  most  leases  in  Ireland  tljere  is  a triennial 
clause  of  surrender ; if  he  finds  the  property  deteriorated  by  having  worked  out  the 
land  himself,  or  that  his  under-tenants  have  reduced  the  land,  he  ser\-es  a notice 
of  surrender,  and  gets  out  of  it  at  once ; but  the  landlord  is  tlie  person  injured. 

I have  not  known  a single  lease  without  a triennial  clause  of  surrender  ; residing 
in  the  county,  1 happen  professionally  to  know  it ; 1 have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  several  of  the  leases  which  contained  this  clause. 

2744.  Are  those  clauses  confined  to  Galway  ? — No  ; they  are  all  through  the 
province  of  Connaught,  and  a great  deal  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

2745.  In  the  supposed  case  of  a middle-man  with  a 31  years  lease,  without 
that  triennial  clause,  would  you  not  consider  him  more  or  less  in  the  character  of 
a landlord  ? — Decidedly. 

2746.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  system  of  leases  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  so  as  to  say  if  the  clause  is  common  there  ? — No. 

2747.  Or  Ulster? — I have  no  knowledge  of  Ulster ; I have  known  many  leases 
in  Leinster  have  that  clause. 

2748.  You  consider  therefore,  do  you,  that  in  the  condition  of  the  landlord, 
from  whom  this  poor  tenant  immediately  holds,  he  has  a pecuniary  interest  in  re- 
moving him,  and  that  in  consequence  of  his  removal  his  income  would  be  in- 
creased, supposing  he  has  no  collateral  motive? — I think  his  interest  would  be 
increased  ; and  I think  if  landlords  were  to  consider  the  wretched  condition 
these  persons  are  in,  they  would  make  a sacrifice  to  get  them  a situation  more 
comfortable. 

2749.  Having  merely  reference  to  his  interest,  do  not  you  think  the  income  of 
property  generally,  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  increased  by  the  removal 
of  that  class  of  tenants? — It  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  that  the  common 
tenantry  have  been  on  the  property,  for  the  longer  they  are  there  the  more  im- 
poverished is  the  situation  of  the  land ; in  Ireland  they  bring  the  land  to  that 
state,  it  cannot  produce  what  w^mld  support  themselves,  much  less  paying  rent 
for  the  land. 

27.50.  Supposing  the  case  of  a long  lease  which  bad  just  terminated,  and  the 
proprietor  coming  into  possession  of  that  property  and  finding  it  crowded  with 
this  sort  of  tenantry,  do  you  not  think  that  the  landlord  would  be  materially  bene- 
fited in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  I>y  the  removal  of  them  ? — ^There  is  no  question 
of  it. 

2751.  In  case,  either  from  motives  of  humanity  or  from  motives  of  apprehen- 
sion, a landlord  were  to  hesitate  to  remove  such  tenantry,  when  he  is  supposed  to 
be  infiiienced  by  either  or  botli  of  those  motives,  do  you  not  conceive  that  it 
would  be  his  interest  to  contribute  to  the  removal  of  them  by  emigration,  sup- 
posing the  poor  tenant  were  consenting  to  such  a measure,  and  he,  the  landlord, 

were 
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were  satisfied  it  would  be  attended  with  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  the 

I a®  satisfied  it  would  be  the  advantage  of  the  landlord  to  get  rid  of 

them  • but  the  misfortune  would  be,  that  the  persons  who  would  offer  to  emigrate 
would  be  the  persons  whom  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  retain  on 
the  property ; it  would  be  better  that  he  should  have  a larger  portion  of  land ; 
you  would  be  obliged  to  force  ont  of  the  lands  the  persons  whom  it  would  not  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  remove. 

2752-  The  case  that  may  be  put  to  you  is  this ; supposing  a proprietor  inherits 
a farm  which  is  just  out  of  lease,  upon  which  there  are  twenty  families,  and  he 
feels  that  the  most  judicious  and  beneficial  mode  of  managing  his  property  is  to 
remove  ten  of  these  families,  and  to  divide  the  property  into  ten  farms,  he  would 
naturally  select  the  best  ten  families  upon  the  property  to  place  them  there  as 
farmers ; but  suppose,  with  respect  to  the  remainder,  he  is  either  induced  by  hu- 
manity, with  reference  to  tlie  situation  of  these  parties  when  ejected,  or  by  appre- 
hension of  the  consequences  of  ejecting  them  forcibly,  to  hesitate  so  to  benefit  his 
property ; in  such  a supposed  case,  under  these  terms  and  conditions,  are  you  of 
opinion  he  would  be  disposed  to  contribute  towards  the  removal  of  these  ten  fami- 
lies by  emigration,  provided  they  were  consentient  to  it? — I am  quite  satisfied 
the  majority  of  landlords  would  be. 

2753.  Considering  how  general  the  system  of  con-acres,  40^.  freeholds,  joint- 
tenancy,  and  subdivided  tenancy,  still  remains  in  Ireland,  would  not  the  process  of 
consolidating  farms,  as  leases  fall  out,  be  too  slow  materially  to  check  population 
for  many  years  ? — I am  quite  certain  it  would ; its  operation  would  be  very  slow. 

2754.  That  being  the  case,  supposing  by  emigration  a considerable  body  of 
the  poorest  classes  were  immediately  removed,  would  not  that  void  be  speedily 
filled  up  by  the  tendency  of  the  population  so  to  increase  ? — I am  quite  certain 
it  would. 

275.“>.  Would  a proprietor  have  the  opportunity  of  keeping  his  estate  clear  from 
the  coming  on  of  any  new  people,  if  he  chose  to  do  so  ? — That  would  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  leases  were  drawn. 

2756.  Suppose  the  proprietor  incurs  considerable  expense  to  reduce  the  popu- 
lation of  his  estate,  will  he  not  have,  under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  abundant 
opportunity  to  prevent  the  influx  of  fresh  people  on  that  estate,  if  he  chooses  to  do 
so  ? — Yes,  by  the  sub-letting  Act  he  will. 

2757.  But  notwithstanding  the  landlord  should  do  all  in  his  power  in  that  way, 
will  Aere  not  be  a continual  increase  of  population  going  forward  upon  other 
estates? — I am  quite  certain  there  would. 

2758.  But  supposing  it  were  to  be  the  general  practice,  in  the  case  of  property 
falling  out  of  lease,  to  increase  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  to  remove  Ae  extra 
tenantry ; and  supposing  the  proprietors,  who  contributed  towards  the  expense  of 
the  removal,  were  to  act  steadily  and  systematically,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
population  upon  their  particular  property,  do  you  not  think  that  alone  would  form 
a security  for  the  repression,  to  a certain  extent,  of  the  population  in  Ireland  ? — 
Certainly  it  would,  to  a certain  extent. 

2759.  If  combined  with  otlier  remedies  of  a legislative  nature,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  a growing  counteracting  effect  to  the  present  system,  under  which 
population  has  so  increased? — 1 think  it  would,  but  it  would  be  slow  in  its 
operation. 

2760.  Youtbinktbe  effect  of  the  remedy  by  emigration  would  be  immediate, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  population  to  diminish  would  be  slow? — Yes. 

276a . Have  you  formed,  in  your  own  opinion,  any  idea  within  what  number  of 
years  ihe  population  of  the  country  you  are  acquainted  with  has  doubled? — I 
cannot  say. 

27C2.  Has  it  increased  very  much  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

2763.  Is  it  increasing  still : — I think  it  is. 

2764.  Is  the  practice  of  dividing  land  among  children  going  on? — It  is  quite 
prevalent  throughout  the  county  1 reside  in. 

2765.  Is  the  proportion  of  people  who  are  employed  very  large  ? — No,  I think 
not ; there  is  a very  considerable  want  of  labour  in  that  coimtry,  and  they  cannot 
get  employment. 

2766.  Are  there  any  that  can  get  regular  employment  during  the  year? — Yes, 
tliose  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemen  residing  upon  their  property. 

27^7.  Are  farmers  rich  enough  to  give  employment  to  a regular  set  of  labourers 
through  the  year? — No,  in  that  county  there  are  a number  of  grazing  farms,  and 
on  them  but  a small  extent  in  tillage,  of  course  littlclabour  is  required. 
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Jatm  IMkm,  2768.  You  have  stated,  that  although  a practice  could  immediately  commence 
from  the  time  of  the  falling  out  of  leases,  of  ridding  all  the  extra  tenantry  from 

^ the  lands,  and  dividing  them  into  proper  proportions,  still  in  your  opinion  tlie 

7 April,  population  would  increase  ; what  conceivable  measures  or  circumstances  do  you 
look  to  that  would  effectually  diminish  that  tendency  which  takes  place  in  Ireland, 
to  the  prejudice  of  that  country  1—1  tliink  preventing  the  subdivision  of  land 
would  contribute  in  a great  measure  towards  it. 

2769.  But  what  other  measures  of  a practical  nature  do  you  look  to,  which  can 
remedy  the  evil  ? — 1 think  an  alteration  in  the  elective  franchise  would  be  a great 
means  of  accomplishing  it. 

2770.  But  still  would  not  any  check  be  very  imperfect,  which  did  not  interfere 
with  the  existing  engagements  as  between  middlemen  and  joint-tenants  1 — Yes, 
certainly. 

2771.  Isthe  habit  of  early  marriage  prevalent  in  the  country? — O,  very,  very 
early. 

2772.  Do  you  conceive  the  Catholic  clergy  contribute  to  that  by  their  influence  ? 
—I  cannot  say  they  do. 

2773.  Do  you  think  they  take  any  pains  to  check  the  habits  of  early  marriage, 
by  advising  persons  not  to  marry  until  they  can  see  what  way  they  can  provide  fiat 
a family? — 1 cannot  suppose  that  the  clergy  of  any  persuasion  interfere  ; ]jrobably 
if  they  are  consulted,  they  would  give  their  advice  or  opinion ; I am  not  aware 
tliat  they  volunteer  to  do  it. 

2774.  Are  the  people  themselves  at  all  sensible  of  their  own  condition,  and  of 
the  evils  they  suffer  in  consequence  of  their  own  numbers  ? — No ; they  feel  probably 
when  they  want  clothes  and  food,  but  beyond  that,  as  to  any  remedy  to  be  applied 
to  their  situation,  I believe  they  never  consider  it. 

2775.  Are  you  aware  of  tlie  extensive  petitions  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  which 
have  been  sent  up  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  to  be  assisted  to  emigrate? — 
Yes. 

2776.  Do  those  petitions  come  from  the  poorer  classes,  or  the  class  above  the 
poorest  ? — ] have  known  no  petition  from  the  county  1 reside  in,  to  enable  them,  to 
raii  grate. 

2777.  Do  the  proprietors  of  land  find  a difficulty,  when  they  wish  to  remove 
tenants  after  a lease  has  fallen  out,  In  getting  rid  of  them,  and  providing  offier 
tenants  to  take  their  place? — Not  in  the  county  in  which  I reside ; I don’t  think 
landlords  have  reason  to  apprehend  any  bad  consequences ; they  must  feel  for 
their  situation,  yet  still  they  are  unwilling  to  remove  them,  although  their  interest 
requires  it. 

2778.  What  in  point  offset  becomes  of  these  people,  when  they  are  so  removed ; 
do  they  become  occupants  on  the  adjoining  land  ? — Perhaps  it  increases  the  diffi- 
culty on  other  propt^y,  and  contributes  to  the  sub-letting  of  the  property  next 
to  it 

2779.  Have  proprietors  in  the  county  of  Galway  proceeded  to  clear  their  estates 
as  the  leases  have  fallen  out  ? — There  has  been  a great  increase  of  the  number  of 
freeholders  registered,  and  I think  there  seems  to  be  a great  rage  to  increase  it. 

2780.  Do  you  know  the  fact,  of  a remission  of  rent  to  pauper  tenants  with  a 
view  of  inducing  them  to  give  up  the  legal  claim  they  had  on  the  property? — 
I have  done  it  myself  ; I have  had  i ,000  /.  due  by  a number  of  common  tenants, 
I have  said,  Plant  your  potatoes,  pay  up  your  rent  to  the  last  May,  hold  the  place 
till  next  May,  and  then  quit,  and  I will  give  you  a receipt  in  full  to  get  rid  of  you. 

2781.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  that  year's  rent  upon  an  average? — In  the 
farm  1 allude  to  it  came  to  about  “tjo/. 

2782.  Therefore,  in  point  of  fac^  you  gave  790  L — I did  not  give  it  out  of  my 
pocket 

2783.  In  point  of  fact,  you  gave  up  a legal  claim  over  790/.  to  get  rid  of  these 
people  ? — Yes. 

2784.  What  became  of  them? — They  went  on  the  different  properties  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; that  was  the  evil  which  1 wi.sh  to  get  rid  of. 

2785.  Can  any  thing  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  opinion  entertained  by 
yourself  and  others,  of  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  this  class  of  persons,  tlian  a 
consent  to  sacrifice  a legal  claim  to  that  amount  ? — It  would  be  a desirable  object 
that  something  should  be  done  for  the  people;  I think  combined  exertion  on 
part  of  the  landlords  would  render  such  a thing  unneces-sary. 

27S6.  How  many  families  did  you  get  rid  of? — 1 should  suppose  about  52  or 
53  families,  they  held  about  552  acres  of  laud. 
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2787.  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  combined  exertion  you  allude  to? — It  would  Bo4K», 

be  that  the  landlords  should  exert  themselTes  to  have  a better  system  of  husbandry  Esq. 

introduced  ; for  the  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  lower  order  of  tenantry  ' 

into  the  county  in  which  1 reside,  is,  that  they  exhaust  the  land,  and  after  a few  7 April, 
years  it  is  totally  unequal  to  support  them ; then  they  are  driven  to  subsist  tliem- 

wives  by  taking  con-acres,  which  effectually  ruins  the  man  that  does  it,  from  the 
high  rent  they  pay  for  it ; and  if  there  was  a failure  in  the  crop,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  dispose  of  any  substance  next  at  hand  to  support  lliemselves. 

2788.  Can  any  improvement  in  tbe  mode  of  agriculture  take  place,  except  under 
the  consolidation  of  farms  ? — No,  I think  that  would  add  materially  to  it. 

2789.  Do  you  not  consider  the  removal  of  the  populatiou  essential  to  the  im* 
provement  of  husbandry  in  Ireland  ? — To  a certain  extent. 

2790.  You  have  alluded  to  the  combined  exertions  of  the  landlords,  but  it 
appears  from  tbe  succeding  answers,  that  you  do  not  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  that  combined  exertion  being  carried  into  effect,  except  as  coupled  with  the 
removal  of  extra  tenantry  ? — No,  they  should  go  on  with  that,  without  the  extra 
tenantry  being  removed. 

2791.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  people  might  be  employed  sufficiently  by  this 
knproved  system  of  husbandry? — If  there  were  capital  to  enable  the  farmers  to 
employ  the  people ; if  they  had  not  capital  they  could  not  employ  them,  that 
system  could  not  goon  without  it 

2792.  Is  the  real  evil,  then,  this  general  want  of  capital  m Ireland  ? — Decidedly. 

I think  the  want  of  capital,  in  the  county  in  which  I reside,  has  contributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  distress  of  the  people,  for  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  employ 
them,  and  the  people,  for  the  want  of  labour,  must  be  In  a very  distressed,  miserable 
situation. 

2793.  Seeing  that  the  progress  of  this  increase  of  population  is  so  rapid  and  so 
great,  fi-om  your  experience  of  any  improvement  that  may  be  going  on  in  Ireland, 
do  you  contemplate  such  an  equivalent  increa'»e  of  capital  as  shall  be  at  any  time 
adequate  to  employ  this  great  population? — That  would  be  a very  difficult  question 
to  answer;  1 cannot  see  through  what  channel  that  capital  is  to  come  into  the 
country. 

2794.  AVhat  is  the  usual  size  of  the  forms? — From  400  to  500  acres,  down  to 
one  acre. 

2795.  Then  what  proportion,  of  the  country  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted, 
is  possessed  by  persons  having  from  one  to  ten  acres? — I should  suppose 
one- third. 

2796.  If  a different  distribution  of  the  land  were  -made,  and  farms  from  20  to- 
25  acres  were  the  smallest,  do  you  conceive  the  same  extent  of  population  would 
be  required,  under  any  circumstances,  if  capital  were  to  be  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  lands  so  divided,  that  are  occupied  in  the  manner  now  described? — It 
would  depend  upon  what  extent  of  the  lands  could  be  converted  into  Ullage;  I 
tinderstood  the  division  of  the  land  was  to  be  into  fanns  of  twenty  acres. 

2797.  If  one-tliird  of  the  country  with  which  you  are  acquainted  is  occupied 
by  persons  who  have  potatoe  grounds  or  small  farms,  exteuding  from  one  to  ten 
acres  now,  if  a change  in  the  mode  of  letlina:  was  practised,  so  as  to  give  persons 
not  less  than  twenty  acres  of  such  land,  would  all  the  persons  now  employed  in 
tilling  the  farm  of  one  acre  up  to  ten  acres,  be  necessary  for  the  Ullage  of  the  land 
when  divided  into  twenty  acres  each? — Certainly  not. 

2798.  In  fact,  would  there  not  be  a reduced  demand  for  labour  if  there  were  an 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  husbandry  ? — Certaiidy. 

2799.  Then  all  these  superabundant  persons,  in  this  view  of  thequesUon,  might 
be  removed  ? — Decidedly. 

2800.  In  the  part  of  Ireland  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  are  there  a great 
number  of  persons  who  have  no  other  apparently  available  source  of  living  thnn 
begging? — That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer ; but  1 can  only  say  that  their 
families  are  begging,  and  not  the  itidividuiils  theuisclves.  Tl>e  practice  in  the  county 
1 live  in  is.  that  tliey  hav'c  u miserable  cabin,  and  they  plant  a exTtain  portion  of 
Uieir  con-acre  potatoes,  and  they  cut  a little  turf;  the  principal  of  the  tamily  comes 
to  this  country  to  work,  the  nife  and  children  go  to  beg,  and  in  many  instances  he 
returns  with  t!ic  money  he  has  earned  with  his  labour,  and  pays  the  cou-acre  rent 
with  it,  and  the  family  return  from  beguing. 

, 2801.  When  the  family  heg  in  tliis  way,  do  they  leave  the  country,  and  wander? 

.‘550.  - -The 
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— The  head  of  the  family,  the  man,  comes  to  this  country  to  work ; the  wretched 
■wife  and  children  travel  through  the  county  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

2802.  Is  tliis  a practice  that  is  general? — It  is  to  a great  extent,  but  not 
general. 

2803.  Are  there  some  hundreds  who  do  this  ? — More  than  that,  a great  deal. 

2804.  Would  the  Witness,  as  an  Irish  proprietor,  be  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
the  government  of  this  country,  in  removing  the  surplus  tenantry  from  this  estate? 
— That  is  a thing  winch  would  require  a good  deal  of  consideration ; I would  6rst 
weigh  well,  if  I had  a common  tenantry  so  placed,  if  it  would  be  for  their  advantage ; 
that  would  be  the  first  thing  1 should  consider ; and  secondly,  I would  consider  if 
it  would  be  for  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  that  is,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  empire  in  general.  Though  I say  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  landed 
interest  to  remove  them  off  their  property,  yet  there  i«  still  such  a quantity  of 
waste  land,  I think  these  people  could  be  very  usefully  employed,  and  afterwards 
their  service  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  State. 

2805.  You  must  be  aware  that  no  waste  land  could  be  cultivated  without  some 
expense  ? — Certainly  not. 

2806.  Now  be  good  enough  to  imagine  the  circumstance  of  a man,  his  wife, 
and  three  children,  ejected  from  property  in  Ireland,  whom  it  is  considered  de- 
sirable to  place  on  some  waste  land,  could  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the 
expense  that  would  be  necessary  to  place  that  man  upon  that  waste  land,  so  that 
he  might  gain  a livelihood  for  himself  and  an  independent  subsistence  ? — It  would 
depend  in  a great  measure  upon  what  terms  the  land  upon  which  he  was  to 
be  placed  was  obtained,  and  what  value  the  proprietor  would  set  upon  that 
property. 

2807.  Taking  the  average  of  waste  land,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  waste,  must  be  of  very  small  value,  but  requiring  cultivation,  which  can 
only  be  carried  into  effect  under  circumstances  of  expense,  would  you  have  the 
goodness  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  details  of  the  expense,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
comparison  between  the  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred  by  removing  the  parties 
to  the  colonies,  where  land  of  sucli  fertility  is  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one  over 
the  waste  lands  of  Ireland? — I think  some  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  might  be 
made  extremely  productive,  and  probably  a great  deal  more  than  a great  propor- 
tion of  those  at  present  in  cultivation ; for  instance,  in  the  lands  on  the  sea  coast 
the  weed  is  burnt  into  kelp ; if  the  population  were  living  on  the  coast,  they  could 
apply  that  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  instead  of  making  it  into  kelp. 

2808.  As  the  waste  lands  must  necessarily  be  very  cheap,  and  of  little  value, 
can  you  account  for  it,  that  individuals  looking  out  for  a purpose  to  which  they 
can  apply  their  capital,  do  not  take  these  lands  to  cultivate  them,  considering  how 
cheap  the  labour  must  be  which  they  can  procure  under  the  present  circumstances 
in  Ireland  ? — The  capitalist  is  not  in  Ireland ; and  the  capitalist  of  this  country 
will  not  venture  his  capital  in  Ireland  untU  he  is  satisfied  of  a security ; and  until 
the  country  is  in  a state  of  tranquillity,  no  capitalist  would  venture  to  embark  his 
property  in  it. 

2809.  Though  that  may  be  the  case  generally,  do  you  not  think  there  would 
be  instances  of  individuals  ready  enough  to  use  their  capital,  if  they  thought  it 
would  answer? — No,  I think  the  risk  would  be  too  great 

2810.  If  these  waste  lands  were  divided  in  the  way  you  suggest,  by  way  of 
affording  employment  to  people,  would  not  that  circumstance  itself  be  a new  cause 
for  increasing  the  population  ? — Certainly  it  would,  but  it  would  be  a remedy  for 
the  preseflt  moment ; in  the  county  I live  in,  Galway,  there  are  more  waste  lands 
than  would  give  employment  and  subsistence  to  all  the  families  who  have  emi- 
grated from  this  countiy  for  the  last  five  years. 

281 1 . Would  it  not  be  possible  that  the  progress  in  the  population  that  would 
accompany  such  settling  on  this  waste  land,  would  still  keep  the  general  state  of 
the  people  in  as  depressed  a condition  as  that  in  which  they  now  are? — I 
think  not. 

2812.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  expense  of  placing  a man  and  his  wife  and 
three  children  on  the  waste  lands  in  Ireland  would  be  no  more  tlian  that  of  re- 
moving them  to  the  colonies,  and  that  tliere  would  be  an  equal  chance  of  success 
for  the  independence  of  that  family  so  placed  there,  there  could  be  no  doubt  it 
would  be  ill  worth  their  while  to  remove  from  the  country,  and  consequently 
this  question  must  depend  on  an  accurate  examination  of  the  expenses  necessary 
to  be  so  incurred ; and  as  the  experiment  of  colonization  in  Canada  Las  been 

made, 
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made,  and  has  been  successful,  and  as  the  experiment  at  home  has  not  been  made,  John  BodJdn, 
there  is  no  data  upon  which  to  form  any  comparison ; it  would  be  desirable,  there- 

fore  if  die  Witness  could  inform  the  Committee  as  to  what  expenses  would  be  ' 

reouisite  to  enable  a peasant,  placed  on  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  to  support  him- 
self  independently,  and  pay  back  in  any  degree  the  expense  incurred  for  his  loca-  * 

tion  there? — Why  the  waste  land  that  I allude  to,  he  would  get  for  about  5^. 
per  acre,  probably  considerably  less,  that  is,  5^.  the  Irish  acre,  and  supposing  him 
to  have  ten  acres,  the  capital  he  would  require  for  that  would  be  about  20/. 
which  I apprehend  is  not  so  much  as  it  would  take  to  send  a family  to  Canada. 

aSi.j.  How  long  might  he  and  his  family  maintain  themselves  in  a state  of 
independence  upon  these  ten  acres  ? — Every  year,  after  the  first  two  years,  his 
comfort  would  be  increasing,  because  his  land  would  be  improving;  it  would  be 
brought  from  an  unproductive  state  to  that  which  Is  productive. 

2814.  Do  you  think  a labourer,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  who  had  20 1. 

^ven  to  them,  and  who  were  removed  upon  ten  acres  of  waste  land,  might  be 
enabled  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in  a state  of  independence  ? — 

I think  they  would,  at  least  in  the  county  I reside  in,  I cannot  speak  to  any  other ; 

I tliink  they  would  in  Galway. 

2815.  Is  it  not  extraordinary,  if  it  is  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  parties  to 
get  rid  of  this  tenantry,  and  if  it  is  to  be  done  upon  such  easy  terms,  that  nobody 
has  made  the  experiment  to  try  it? — I am  really  at  a loss  to  account  for  it;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  Irisb  character,  they  are  attached  to  the  place  where  they  are 
bred,  and  unwilling  to  remove. 

28 16.  Supposing  these  ten  acres  of  waste  land,  from  having  been  unproductive, 
become  productive,  don’t  you  tliink,  according  to  the  Irish  practice,  the  tenant 
would  be  disposed  to  subdivide  his  farm,  when  his  sons  or  daughters  became 
marriageable  ? — Unquestionably,  unless  it  was  guarded  against  by  the  proprietor. 

2817.  Would  not  the  progress  of  population  be  still  going  forward? — Unques- 
tionably it  would. 

2818.  Would  not  these  ten  acres,  in  the  end,  be  insufficient  to  maintain  that 
man  and  his  children? — Not  the  family  of  five. 

2819.  When  these  people  grow  up,  would  it  not  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
descendants  of  that  family  ? — I would  be  at  a loss  to  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  family. 

2820.  You  have  stated  that  you  remitted  700/.  to  some  people,  to  quit? — Yes. 

2821.  If  you  had  reason  to  believe  they  could  be  planted  on  ffiese  waste  lands, 
and  prosper,  at  an  expense  of  20/.  per  family,  do  you  not  think  you  would  have 
made  a better  bargain  in  removing  them,  under  these  circumstances  ? — That  would 
have  been  a double  loss,  the  families  would  have  taken  that  from  me,  and  I should 
also  have  had  to  pay  afterwards  for  them  to  emigrate. 

2822.  You  say  you  could  have  got  good  waste  land  at  5s.  an  acre;  why  could 
you  not  have  planted  these  people  there,  and  have  found  them  employment,  so 
that  they  should  pay  you  rent? — They  would  not  go  there. 

2823.  Did  you  get  an  increased  or  diminished  rent,  from  removing  those 
tenants  ? — A very  diminished  rent,  for  the  land  they  held  was  quite  reduced  in 
quality. 


Thomas  Spring  Rice,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Committee,  made  the 
following  Statement. 

IN  order  to  acquire  information  with  respect  to  the  subject  which  has  occupied  Thmaa  S.  JUce, 

the  attention  of  the  Committee,  I ventured  to  circulate  a few  Queries  among 
persons  extremely  competent  to  give  information.  I hold  in  my  hand  the  Answers 
which  have  been  given  to  me  (together  with  the  questions)  by  one  of  the  most 
extensive  Land  Agents  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent individuals.  I consider  them  so  important,  particularly  as  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a rental,  and  a statistical  account  of  one  property  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  putting 
them  in. 


[77IC  Papers  tuere  delivered  in  and  read,  and  are  as  follow ;] 
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No. 

1.  DO  you  know  msny  cases  in  which  it  would  he 
worth  while  for  u landlord  to  contribute  20/.  (or  3/.  tos. 
for  seven  years.)  in  order  to  ensure  the  removal  and 
comfortable  location  of  a man,  his  wife  and  two  children, 
in  Canada ; and  so  for  a greater  number  1 

2.  Do  you  know  many  cases  in  wl»ich  the  interest  of 
such  expenditure  would  be  paid  in  the  increased  rent 
that  would  be  received  for  the  farm? 

3.  Do  you  know  many  cases  in  which  the  intro- 
duction 01 a proper  system  of  managing  and  cultivating 
estates  is  impeded  by  the  excess  of  population  thereon  1 

4.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  disturbances  and  viola- 
tion of  the  peace,  which  have  arisen  in  consequence  of 
the  removal  and  dispossesaion  of  tenants  ? 


I know  not  of  such  a case ; I consider  the  evil  ^ • 
to  an  extetit  too  great  to  admit  of  a sensible  imprE^**' 
being  made  by  any  sum  a landlord  could  in  nrn.f*'®” 
undertake  for. 

I consider  there  would  be  a great  addition  to  p m 
rents,  by  the  increased  security  arising  from  Uie  ' ” 
proved  condition  of  the  tenantry. 

I do  not  know  of  any  estate,  in  which  a proper  system 
of  management  is  not  abaoluiel^  prevented  by  the  ? 
cessivc  popula^on. 

In  this  county,  dispossession  has  not  proceeded  to 
any  great  extent ; whatever  slight  breaches  of  the  la- 
may  have  occurred,  I attribute  principally  to  an  cf. 
tessivt  pauper  popuiation.  I know  but  of  two  iogtaece^ 
of  villages  being  wasted  on  the  expiration  of  leases ; uid 
notwithstanding  very  great  expense  and  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices by  the  landlord,  the  torment  of  the  proceedmgwai 
intolerable. 

6.  If 
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If  the  population  were  reduced  on  towulanda  -where 
■•niw  exists  in  excess,  do  you  conceive  that  the  pro- 
” tors  of  laud  are  generally  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
^tckino’  the  recurrence  of  Uie  evil  in  future? 


6.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  alteration  of  the  law,  by 
. . ,..v.  — -’ery  considerably 

increase  of  popu- 


against  sub-letting,  mcreases  very  considerably 
Se  landlord’s  means  of  decking  the  inci 


1 believe  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  the  necessity 
for  checking  it,  to  he  universally  admitted  ; and  that  the 
prevalent  desire  to  increase  the  40  s.  freehold  interest 
con  alone  overcome  it.  To  create  and  extend  this  mott 
grievous  nuisaiice,  all  considerations  of  policy  and  pro- 
perty are  invariably  laid  aside. 

I consider  the  object  of  the  law  against  sub-letting 
most  salutary  in  this  respect : I know  not  of  any  pro- 
ceeding as  yet  under  it.  If  that  Act,  as  Sir  John  New- 
port’s Ejectment  BUI,  supplied  its  own  forms,  it  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a great  improvement,  by  facilitating 
its  operation. 

It  so  often  happens  that  estates  which  are  overpeopled 
are  the  proper^  of  persons  who,  from  various  causes, 
are  unable  or  incaptmle  of  contributing  towards  the  re- 
moval of  its  inbanitants,  I consider  parochial  assess- 
ments the  most  expedient  and  equitable  mode  of  for- 
warding a general  plan  of  emlgmdon ; regard  being  had,  in  the  applotment,  to  the  number  of 
houses  and  inhabitants  on  each  townland,  in  reference  to  its  capability,  from  soil  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  maintain  them ; and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  plan  most  calculated  to  make  and 
keep  proprietors  and  parishioners  alive  to  the  evUs  of  a redundant  population. 


the  . — . ,, 

lulion  in  fuin^  • 


7.  Supposing  the  benefit  of  an  extended  eystem  of 
etDigration  to  be  admitted,  with  reference  to  Irish  in- 
ier^ts,  in  what  mode  do  you  think  it  can  best  be  carried 
into  effect? 


M m 4 
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Mr.  Thomas  Himtm,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

Mr.  2824.  ARE  you  a master  manufacturer  residing  at  Carlisle  ? — Yes. 

Thoms  Hwton.^  ■ 2825.  Uow  long  have  you  been  conversant  with  the  cotton  trade? — Partially, 

; ^ 30 years;  I have  been  a manufacturer  1 8 years. 

^ 2826.  During  the  whole  of  those  18  years,  have  you  lived  at  Carlisle  ? — Yes 

^ * I allude  to  Carlisle. 

2827.  During  your  experience,  did  you  ever  know  such  a depression  in  the 
cotton  trade  as  at  tlie  present  moment? — Nothing  like  it. 

2828.  From  what  period  do  you  date  the  commencement  of  this  great  de- 
pression?— About  last  July  twelvemonth  was  the  beginning  of  it. 

2829.  What  is  the  principal  cause  to  which  you  ascribe  it? — Certainly  an  over 
production,  a deficient  harvest,  and  the  altered  state  of  the  currency ; but  simply 
as  relates  to  our  manufacture,  I believe  we  are  injured  mostly  by  the  power-loom. 

2830.  Is  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Carlisle  and  its  neighbourhood  exclusively 
confined  to  the  hand-weaving? — Ye.s,  with  one  trifling  exception,  where  tliere  is 
old  machinery,  which  cannot  be  worked  with  profit  at  present. 

2831.  What  U the  amount  of  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  dependent 
upon  hand-loom  weaving  in  Carlisle  and  its  neighbourhood? — I can  only  speak 
supposititiously ; I have  made  a calculation  taking  in  20  to  40  miles  round;  I think 
about  3,500  families,  comprising  from  18  to  20,000  persons. 

2832.  Are  they  bouses  or  families? — ^They  are  families;  perhaps  two  in  a family 
may  weave ; in  some  instances,  the  son  and  the  mother  of  the  same  family  are 
weavers. 

2833.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  an  able-bodied  haud-weaver  by 
the  week? — I have  taken  out  15  of  my  men,  5 of  them  are  employed  at  the  best 
work,  and  pretty  constantly  employed,  and  I find  tbeir  average  net  earnings  to  be 
$s.  (irf.  per  week,  deducting  all  necessary  expenses  of  loom-rent,  candles, 
tackling.  See. 

2834.  How  many  hours  a day  must  a man  work,  to  obtain  that  wages  ? — 
From  14  to  16. 

2835.  Is  that  rate  of  wages  on  the  decline  or  the  increase? — On  the  decline. 

2836.  Within  how  short  a period  has  a reduction  taken  place? — Within  the 
last  week. 

2837.  Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  diet  on  which  this  population 
now  subsist  ? — I should  think  principally  upon  potatoes,  and  perhaps  a little  butter- 
milk and  herrings. 

2838.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  if  they  are  in  arrear  of 
rent  for  the  houses  tliey  occupy  ? — 1 believe  nearly  the  whole  of  Aem. 

2839.  How  much  i-ent  do  they  now  owe,  generally  speaking,  in  Carlisle,  half 
a year  or  a year? — A year  I may  say  confidently,  but  in  many  instances  more. 

2840.  Do  they  generally  occupy  a single  room  ? — Yes. 

2841 . What  is  the  rent  they  pay  for  a room  ? — ^They  generally  take  them  with 
a weaving  shop,  with  four  or  more  looms  attached,  that  is,  a shop  for  four  workmen, 
and  tlie  price  varies  of  course,  I believe  from  61.  to  8/.  per  annum. 

2842.  Then  in  point  of  fact  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords,  and  may 
be  ejected  at  any  time? — Completely  so. 

2843.  Have  they  pledged  tlieir  furniture  in  many  cases  r— I dare  say  the  most 
valuable  articles  have  been  pledged  for  twelve  months  past. 

2844.  Has  the  power-loom  machinery  been  progressive  lately,  or  can  it  manu- 
facture a species  of  goods,  particularly  checks,  which  it  could  not  within  a very 
short  lime  ? — They  are  making  the  attempt,  though  they  have  not  succeeded  to 
a great  extent  yet,  but  I liave  no  doubt  they  will  ultimately  be  enabled  to  manu- 
facture checks  by  power-looms ; at  present  they  certainly  excel  in  plain  clotlis. 

2843.  Is  the  fabric  woven  by  power-looms  superior  to  that  woven  by  hand? — 
It  is  generally  superior  to  that  woven  by  hand  ; tlicy  are  obliged  to  iise  a better 
quality  of  yarns. 

2846.  You  being  conversant  with  the  trade,  and  knowing  the  facilities  the 
power-loom  gives  for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  do  you  entertain  a reason- 
able doubt,  even  if  the  demand  for  manufactures  increased,  that  the  power-loom 
could  easily  supply  it,  without  the  aid  of  hand-loom  weaving? — From  tlie  rate  at 
which  it  has  increased  of  lute  years,  I infer  that  it  may  certainly  become  equal  to 
tlie  full  supply  of  all  the  plain  cloths,  and  probably,  in  a short  time,  to  checks 
likewise,  that  is,  lo  two  coloured  patterns. 
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2847.  From  your  knowledge  of  Carlisle  and  its  neighbourhood,  are  there  any 
other  means  of  profitable  employment  open  to  hand-loom  weavers,  if  they  cease 
to  weave  ? — None  whatever  at  present. 

2848.  Is  not  the  rate  of  wages  generally  on  the  decline  in  that  neighbourhood, 
whether  in  agriculture  or  manufactures? — I believe  labourers  wages  have  been  re- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  number  of  hands  that  may  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  among  the  weavers ; it  has  generally  that  tendency. 

2849.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a very  large  body  of  those  hand-loom  weavers, 
feeling  their  distress  and  entertaining  no  hope  of  employment  at  home,  are  willing 
to  emigrate? — A great  many,  I am  informed. 

2850.  Have  you  conversed  with  any  heads  of  families  that  are  so  willing? — 
I have,  within  the  last  week. 

28.51.  Have  you  any  paper  to  give  in  ? — I have  one,  containing  1 5 of  my  own 
men’s  earnings,  drawn  out  for  the  use  and  information  of  the  Committee. 

28.52.  Did  they  express  a wish  to  emigrate  to  any  particular  part  of  America, 
or  merely  to  be  assisted  to  leave  this  country  ? — My  impression  is,  that  if  they 
were  sent  to  Canada,  their  object  would  be  to  go  to  the  United  States  ; they  are 
generally  the  best  and  steadiest  workmen  who  wish  to  leave  the  country ; they 
only  ask  to  be  sent  to  Canada. 

28.53.  Your  best  hands  are  those  who  are  most  anxious  to  go? — Generally 
speaking,  it  is  so. 

2854.  Then  they  would  have  no  disposition  to  become  agricultural  settlers  ? — 
My  own  impression  i.s  they  would  not ; but  if  sent  to  Canada,  some  might  settle 
there  as  agricultural  labourers ; but  1 think,  with  the  majority  of  them,  their  object 
would  be  to  go  to  the  United  States. 

285,5.  Do  you  consider,  from  their  occupations,  they  are  wellfitted  to  become 
agricultural  labourers  in  Canada  ? — I think  not. 


Jfr. 

Thtmai  UuHim. 


7 April, 
|8S7. 


2856.  Have  any  of  them  applied  themselves  to  agricultural  purposes  at  home? 
Yes ; but  not  those,  1 believe,  who  wish  to  emigrate. 

2857.  How  long  have  the  class  of  hand-loom  weavers  you  allude  to  been  in 
a situation  of  extreme  distress? — It  has  been  of  about  eighteen  months  duration. 

2858.  Has  there  been  a great  improvement  in  the  power-loom  within  that 
period? — ^Tbere  certainly  has  been  an  improvement,  and  a great  increase  in  their 
power  of  production. 

2859.  There  has  been  a great  depression  in  trade  during  that  period? — Cer- 
tainly, and  particularly  within  the  last  year,  arising  out  of  several  causes;  the 
deficiency  in  the  cropof  last  harvest  has  contributed  to  it  in  a very  material  degree. 

2860.  Do  you  conceive  the  relative  bad  position  in  which  these  hand-loom 
weavers  are  now  placed,  to  arise  more  from  the  competition  of  the  power-loom, 
than  from  the  other  causes  that  have  produced  the  general  distress  within  the  last 
eighteen  months  ? — I do  conceive  the  extension  of  the  power-loom  has  had  a most 
material  effect  on  our  trade. 

2861.  Do  you  think  that  the  parishes  in  which  this  manufacturing  population 
is  DOW  found,  would  be  disposed  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  their 
removal,  on  the  ground  of  saving  their  poor-rate  ? — ^They  plead  their  inability  to  do 
so ; I have  asked  the  question. 

2862.  But  if  they  have  an  ability  to  pay  a greater  sum  of  money  for  the  main- 
teuance  of  their  poor,  how  is  that  compatible  with  their  inability  to  pay  less  ? — The 
real  situation  of  our  county,  I am  apprehensive,  has  not  been  properly  understood  ; 
tlie  mijnufacturiug  population  do  not  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  agricultural 
as  it  docs  in  Lancashire  and  some  other  manufacturing  counties,  and  there  has 
been  a large  .sum  contributed  by  public  subscriplion,  and  a great  deal  given  by 
private  charities,  which  of  course  has  kept  down  the  charges  on  the  parishes 
materially,  and  of  course  the  rates;  consequently  the  poor-rates  have  been  lower 
than  might  be  supposed  compatible  with  the  extent  of  suffering  and  distress 
amongst  the  manufacturing  poor ; but  those  sources  of  relief  are  fast  drying  up, 
and  the  whole  must  fall  now  on  the  parishes,  from  the  pressure  of  the  times  on 


2863.  Is  oot  a large  proportion  of  thi.s  manufacturing  popvilation  of  Carlisle  and 
iu  neighbourhood  Scotch  and  Irish  without  parish  settlements? — ^There  are  a 
good  m.any  with  and  without  parish  settlements;  several  of  the  Irish  have 
.550.  N n acquired 
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Mr.  acquired  settlements  when  times  were  better,  by  renting  shops  of  four  or  six 
Thomas  Hmiion.  looms,  witli  a small  dwelling  attached. 

■ ' 2864.  Is  it  not  consistent  with  your  knowledge  that  those  Scotch  and  Irish  who 

7 April,  have  not  acquired  settlements,  and  who  if  tliey  applied  for  relief  as  casual  poor 

1827.  would  be  liable  to  removal,  sufier  extremity  of  want  rather  than  make  such  appli- 

cations ’ — Many  of  them  have  done  so,  no  doubt,  and  many  have  been  sent  away 
on  applying  for  relief ; but  the  officers  have  discontinued  that  practice  lately,  I 
believe,  in  the  two  parishes,  and  they  give  them  casual  relief. 

2865.  They  do  not  remove  them? — They  seldom  remove  them  nowj  casual 
relief  has  increased  from  200/.  to  600/.  per  cent  within  the  last  twelve  months. 

2866.  When  was  the  last  reduction  of  wages? — Last  Tuesday  morning. 

2867.  There  was  a further  reduction  then  ? — Yes. 

2868.  And  the  reduction  has  been  progressively  descending  perpetually  for  the 
last  1 8 months? — It  has. 

2869.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  your  situation  as  a master  manufacturer, 
provided  a considerable  number  of  these  best  hand-loom  weavers  were  removed 
from  your  district  ? — In  the  present  gloomy  prospect ' for  business  we  should  be 
benefited,  inasmuch  as  the  expense  of  supporting  them  would  be  .saved.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  master  manufacturers  to  part  with  their  men,  parti- 
cularly to  a rising  rival  nation,  were  there  even  a distant  prospect  of  employing 
them  profitably  at  home ; and  I am  sure  notlnng  hut  extreme  distress  induce  the 
men  to  think  of  leaving  their  native  country. 

2870.  As  to  your  situation  as  a master  manufacturer,  how  would  you  maintain 
it  in  that  case  ? — I must  naturally  expect  tliat  our  business  (provided  we  continue 
to  follow  the  same  occupation  and  make  the  same  kind  of  goods)  must  necessarily 
diminish  j I have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a few  years  the  steam  looms  will 
monopolize  the  whole  of  the  plain  work. 

287 1 . But  in  the  situation  in  which  the  trade  at  present  stands  with  reference  to 
the  hand  loom  and  the  power-loom,  provided  such  an  increase  of  demand  were  to 
arise  as  existed  two  years  ago,  what  means  would  you  take  to  maintain  your  trade, 
provided  your  best  workmen  were  now  removed? — Of  course  we  should  be 
obliged  to  continue  to  do  less,  but  a short  supply  would  only  last  for  a few  months; 
for  the  demand  increasing,  the  extension  of  the  erection  of  steam  looms  would  very 
soon  be  equal  to  it,  and  would  in  fact  very  soon  again  glut  the  market  with  goods. 

2872.  Therefore  the  demand  increasing  you  would  do  less,  and  the  steam-loom 
would  do  more  ? — Y es,  that  is  most  likely  to  be  the  effect. 

2873.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  same  extent  of  manufacture  may  be  main- 
tained, in  the  manufacturing  districts,  with  a much  diminished  population? — No 
doubt  of  it,  from  the  improvement  in  machinery. 

2874.  It  being  more  profitable  to  weave  by  steam  than  by  hand,  and  the  power- 
loom  meeting  the  demand,  with  an  increased  supply,  all  other  channels  of  industry 
being  full,  what  must  become  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  if  they  remained  in  this 
country  ? — I cannot  contemplate  what  would  be  the  consequence ; I think  misery 
in  the  extreme. 

287.«;.  Has  the  prospect  of  emigration  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people  who 
are  sufferingin  Carlisle? — Therte  has  been  a petition  sent  up  already. 

2876.  Was  that  signed  by  6, <5  heads  of  families? — Yes,  I saw  some  of  them, 
and  they  said  if  there  bad  been  time  the  numbers  would  have  been  doubled ; they 
see  no  prospect  of  any  termination  to  their  sufferings,  but  on  the  contrary  the  last 
reduction  makes  them  consider  their  case  hopeless. 

2877.  You  being  conversant  with  the  cotton  trade,  and  having  passed  your 
life  in  it,  have  you  any  doubt,  from  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  even  if  the  demand 
were  improved,  that  hand-loom  weaving  is  an  occupation  which  would  very  soon 
cease  in  this  country,  upon  the  scale  on  which  it  has  hitherto  been  conducted  ? — 
There  will  always  be  a certain  extent  of  it,  for  fancy  or  light  goods,  and  perhaps 
fora  number  of  shuttles  where  many  colours  are  introduced;  but  that  must  of 
necessity  be  to  a diminished  extent. 

2878.  Does  not  the  trade  of  the  hand-loom  weaving  now  rest  upon  the  tax  for 
printed  cottons  ? — lu  reference  to  ginghams  it  does. 

2879.  Then  the  repeal  of  that  tax,  coupled  with  the  improvement  of  the 
power-loom,  would  almost  be  immediately  fatal  to  the  hand-loom  weaver,  would 
it  not? — Yes,  it  would  throw  nearly  the  whole  of  our  hand.?  out  of  employ. 

2880,  Do 
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2880  Do  you  contemplate  any  mode  of  assistance  which  could  be  given  to  Mr. 
these  parties,  so  efiectual  as  that  which  can  be  given  by  emigration  ? — None,  that 

I am  aware  of.  _ *7  v i 

3881.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  mention  how  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  '.3  *’ 
printed  goods  would  operate  to  throw  these  hand-loom  weavers  out  of  employ  ? — '' 

By  reducing  the  price  of  prints,  and  making  them  cheaper  than  we  can  make 
gingham ; the  gingham  manufacture  has  tirisen  to  its  present  extent  under  the 
protection  of  that  tax ; and  if  that  tax  is  repealed,  our  goods  will  not  come  so 
cheap  into  the  market  as  prints,  on  which  there  is  a duty  of  3|rf.  on  the  square 
yard ; and  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished  to  mcrea.se  the  revenue,  and 
encourage  hand-loom  weaving,  he  could  not  do  it  more  effectually  than  by  doubling 
that  tax. 

2882.  In  the  event  of  an  emigration  being  carried  on  to  a very  considerable 
extent  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a ten- 
dency to  an  introduction  of  a greater  number  of  Irishmen  into  that  district? — I do 
not  see  what  should  induce  them  to  come  when  we  have  no  labour  and  nothing  to 
employ  them  in,  if,  as  we  have  already,  a redundant  population  ; there  is  no  induce- 
ment for  any  new  settler  to  come  when  we  have  not  employment  for  those  we  have. 

2883.  Do  you  not  conceive  the  effect  of  removing  any  considerable  proportion 
of  population  from  a given  district,  must  be  to  produce  somewhat  of  a rise  of 
w^es  there,  from  whence  the  removal  has  taken  place? — If  any  numbers  were 
sent  from  our  neighbourhood,  I don’t  apprehend  such  a consequence;  the  ging- 
hams, of  late  years,  have  been  the  staple  trade  of  our  county,  and  if  the  demand 
for  them  be  decreasing  as  fast  as  the  hands,  there  would  be  no  inducement  or  ne- 
cessity to  raise  wages. 

2884.  Do  you  conceive  there  would  be  any  benefit  from  emigration,  as  applicable 
to  the  place  in  question,  except  that  of  diminishing  the  number  of  the  persons 
suffering  from  want  of  employment? — I think  it  would  benefit  us  much,  by  reducing 
tlie  parish  rates,  and  giving  more  employment  to  those  who  were  left  behind,  and 
perhaps  enable  them  to  support  themselves. 

2885.  If  they  got  more  employment,  would  there  not  be  a greater  demand  for 
labour  in  that  district? — There  might,  a little. 

2886.  And  a consequent  comparative  rise  of  wages? — ^Tliat  might  take  place  to 
a small  degree,  but  not  equal  to  a remuneration  for  their  toil. 

2887.  Do  you  not  conceive  the  termrtation  which  at  present  exists,  and  which 
produces  emigration  from  Ireland  to  England,  is  the  higher  rate  of  wages  given 
in  England  tlian  those  which  are  given  in  Ireland  ? — That  has  been  the  case ; but 
I am  not  aware  of  any  increase  of  emigration  from  Ireland  to  England  at  present, 
but  rather  the  contrary  in  our  district. 

2888.  So  far  as  Ujere  is  an  emigration  from  Ireland  to  England,  do  you  not 
conceive  it  to  be  produced  by  the  higher  wages  given  for  labour  in  England  than 
in  Ireland  ? — That  must  refer  to  the  past,  for  we  have  no  increase  of  Irish  or  Scotch, 
that  I am  aware  of ; we  had  a great  increase  a few  years  ago,  when  there  was  a 
demand  for  labour. 

2889.  Without  referring  to  any  particular  time,  but  in  tlie  absti-act,  do  you  not 
conceive  that  tlie  tendency  to  quit  Ireland  and  come  to  England,  would  be 
in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of  labour  in  England  and  in  Ireland? — Pre- 
cisely so. 

2890.  Does  not  the  Witness  admit  that  any  measure  which  has  a tendency  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour  in  England,  must  have  a tendency  to  increase  emigration 
from  Ireland  to  England  ? — I think  so. 

2891.  The  reasoning  upon  which  you  founded  your  last  answers,  proceeds  upon 
this  ground,  does  it  not,  that  prospectively  you  have  no  hopes  for  a demand  for 
manufactured  goods  extending  considerably  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — We  have  no 
present  prospect. 

2892.  Is  it  not  on  that  ground  that  your  reasoning  is  founded  ? — Yes. 

2893.  Be  good  enough  to  state  the  present  situation  of  the  trade  of  your  neigh- 
bourhood?— I have  taken  the  earnings  of  fifteen  of  my  own  hands;  the  first  five 
of  them,  who  are  employed  at  tlie  best  work,  I find  their  net  earnings  5f.  6d.  per 
week  for  the  last  month  ; the  next,  for  the  second  description,  will  be  about  34'.  n d. 
per  week;  and  there  is  a third  description  at  3s.  y^d. 
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Mr.  2894.  State  prospectively  from  whatyoa  know,  why  the  prospect  of  trade  in  youj 

Thomat  Hunion.  neighbourhood  does  jiot  lead  you  to  suppose  that  these  persons  may  have  a better 
^ remuneration  hereafter,  and  upon  what  you  ground  your  opinion  that  there  will 
7 April,  ^ better  demand  for  manufactured  articles  and  labourers  upon  a higher  rate 

^ of  wages? — I Lave  no  hopes  at  present;  we  can  have  no  reasonable  hopes  of 

improvement ; the  operation  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill  will  have  a tendency  to  curtail 
manufacture  and  to  check  improvement. 

2895.  Is  the  stock  of  manufactured  goods  at  present  particularly  large?— It  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  demand. 

2896.  Is  it  large,  with  reference  to  any  former  period  of  prosperity  in  trade? 

It  is,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

2807.  Do  you  conceive  there  is  a larger  stock  in  hand  now  than  there  was 
18  months  ago? — Considerably. 

2898.  Even  if  the  demand  were  to  increase,  would  not  the  overwhelming  com- 
petition of  the  power-loom  disable  you  hand-loom  weaving  manufacturers  from 
increasing  wages,  even  if  hands  were  fewer? — Certainly;  that  is  what  we 
apprehend. 

2899.  If  the  demand  continues  bad  and  the  stock  is  still  increasing,  how  comes 
it  that  you  continue,  as  a master  manufacturer,  to  go  on  still  increasing  that  stock  ? 
— We  have  been  led  on  this  winter  with  the  hopes  of  a better  Spring  trade,  by 
which  we  have  manufactured  more  freely  than  we  ought  to  have  done ; we  find 
ourselves  disappointed,  there  is  not  the  demand  that  we  anticipated  ; and  in  the 
home  trade  there  has  been  a material  falling  off,  and  still  must  be,  until  we  have 
another  and  a better  harvest ; for  I consider  the  late  deficient  harvest  has  been 
against  trade  generally,  and  ours  in  particular. 

2900.  Manufacturing  has  proceeded  not  upon  order,  but  on  unsound  specula- 
tion?— During  the  last  winter  it  has  been  so;  in  January  we  expected  an  advance, 
instead  of  which  we  cannot  now  get  witliin  10  per  cent  of  the  then  prices. 

2901.  Where  is  the  market  for  the  consumption  of  your  manufactures  princi- 
pally ? — ^The  home  trade. 

2902.  Then  in  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  harvest  having  been  very  bad  la.st  year,  has  taken  away  the  means,  from  the 
farmers  and  otliers,  to  purchase  the  usual  quantity  of  manufactured  goods? — No 
doubt ; and  I conceive  that  it  does  not  apply  to  tne  northern  districts  only,  but  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  from  being  in  London  frequently,  to  other  parts  also. 

2903.  Your  reasoning  applies  to  the  deficiencies  of  one  season,  and  not  to  U»e 
general  prosperity  of  tlie  country? — That  has  diminished  most  materially  our 
demand. 

2904.  With  regard  to  meeting  any  influx  of  Irish,  are  not  parishes  now  very 
much  on  their  guard  against  any  strangers  acquiring  settlements? — I believe 
they  are. 

290.5.  Do  you  think  there  is  increased  caution,  as  the  result  of  past  experience  ? 
— No  doubt  of  it. 

2906.  Might  not  a good  harvest  in  another  year  very  materially  alter  the  state 
of  your  manufacture  ? — I don’t  apprehend  it  would  alter  ours  so  much  as  the 
general  state  of  the  country ; the  power-loom  would  still  be  our  great  enemy ; there 
is  likewise  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  Com  Laws,  as  well  as  the  deficiency  of 
crops,  and  tlie  more  material  effects  produced  by  the  anticipated  alteration  in  the 
currency,  in  destroying  confidence,  diminishing  capital,  and  drying  up  the  sources 
of  employment. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Paper.'\ 
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Mr. 

Thmat  Himfon. 


Wm.  Elliotly  from  March  3d  to  March  28th. 


Emmei'son,  from  March  2d  to  March  31st. 


Paid  for,  Winding 
Loom  kont 

Dreuing,  Candies,  Tackle,  &c. 


George  Burgess,  from  February  28th  to  March  27th. 


4 Cuts,  at  6f.  • 

Paid  fur  Winding 
Loom  Rent 
Candles,  Tackle,  &c. 


W.  Wilson,  from  March  3d  to  March  30th. 


6 Cuts,  at  6(.  • 

Paid  for  Winding 
Loom  Rent 
Candles,  Tackling,  &c. 


W.  Reed,  from  March  3d  to  March  31st. 


Winding  - - - - 

Loom  Rent 

Dressing,  Candles,  Tackling 


4 weeks,  at  4/9 


J.  Graham,  from  March  1st  to  March  31st. 


4 Cuts,  at  4«.  6rl.  - 

Winding  - * - - 

Loom  Heiil  - - - 

Dressing,  Candles,  Tackle,  Ac. 
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1 Cull. 

Set. 

1 Brndth. 

Len^b. 

1 ■ Shot*. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 £.  *.  d. 

cIj  3. 

' W»  Elliott  - 1 

^30O 

s8 

I.17&  18  - 6 

10. 

D»  - - X 

- - 

. ■ - 

- . 

. . - 6 - 

• at> 

D"  - - I 

i - * 

- . 

. . 

. . - 6 - 

9«. 

D"  - - J 

' - - 

1 ■ ' 

* - 

• - - 6 - 

Exactly  4 weeks  over  tlie  above,  from  his  beginning  his  work.  14- 

Paid  from  this,  for  v 

rinding,  loom  rent,  candles 

- ip  - 

4 weeks,  at  3/C 

- 14  - 
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Richard  Clinton,  February  27th  to  Marcli  31st. 


7 April, 
1837. 

5 Cuts,  at  4/6  - 

Winding  - - - - 

Loom  Rent  - 

Dressing,  Candles,  Tackle,  &c.  • 

£. 

• . 1 

s.  d. 

■39] 

- a - [ 

t.  d. 
3 6 

9 9 

, £.  t 

• d. 

4^  weeks,  at  afio 

^ 9 

AI.  Ruddick,  from  March  5th  to  March  30th. 

I <f.  I £.  t.  4, 


Windi^  .... 
Loom  nent  ... 
Dressing,  Candles,  Tackle  • 


weeks,  at  3/10^  . - | 

Richard  Bell,  from  March  ist  to  March  3ISL 


Winding  • - - - - *3—1 

Loom  Rent  - - - - - 4-|.  - 86 

Dressing,  Canfites,  Tackle,  &c.  - ■■  i 6 J 

4 weeks,  at  3/4 1 

John  Reed,  from  February  24th  to  March  23d. 


Cuts,  at  4/6  - 

Winding  ..... 
Loom  Rent  . . . . 

Dressing,  Candles,  Tackle,  Ac.  > 

1 

t.  d. 

• + 4] 

: 1 :} 

£.  1.  d. 

\ 6 - 

- to  4 

£.  *.  d. 

4 weeks,  at  ^11 

~ 15  8 

John  Graham,  from  March  6th  to  March  27th. 


4 Cuts,  at  4/  - 

Winding  ..... 
Loom  Rent  .... 

Dressing,  Candles,  Tackle,  &c. 

£.  t.  d. 

- 16  - 

4.  d. 

■ “ n 

: ? - 

£.  4.  d 

3 weeks,  at  3/ 

- 9 - 

Samuel  Francis,  from  March  5th  to  April  3d. 


6 Cuts,  at  4/  • 

Winding  ..... 
Loom  Rent  .... 

Dressing,  Candles,  Tackle,  Ac. 

£.  X.  d. 

- a:  ’ ^ - 

- 3 - J 

£.  X.  d. 

4 wools,  at  3/6 

- 14  - 

W.  Underwood,  from  February  2ist  to  March  30th. 


Winding  - 
Ix>om  Rent 
Dressing,  Candles,  Stc. 


S weeks,  at  3/10! 
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Jiobert  Connely,  from  February  26th  to  March  31st. 


10  Cuts,  at  4/  - 

Windioff  - 
Loom  Rent 
Dretsiug,  Candles,  &c. 


5 weeks,  at  5/a 


Mr. 

Thomoi  ilvnlon, 

7 April, 
1847. 


D.  Paltinsoji,  from  February  19th  to  March  31st. 


8 Cuts,  at  4/  - 

Winding  - 

Loom  Rent  - 

Dressing,  Condiei,  Tackle,  &c. 


6 i weeks,  at  3/3  i 


d. 

>3  7 


£. 


d. 


Erst  5 Weavers,  at  the  best  work;  net  earnings 
4 weeks,  £.  1.  a.  6.  - - - - - • -j 

Second  5 Weavers,  at  sd  best  work ; net  earnings  ini  | 
4 weeks,  14/3  - -/j 

Tliird  5 Weavers,  at  a lighter  set  or  description  of\ 
work  \ the  average  calculation  per  week,  about  3/1 1 •/ 


£.  t.  d. 
4 10  - 

2 16  11 

468 


Mortis,  10"  die  Aprilis,  1827- 
The  Right  HonoDraele  LORD  BINNING, 

Ilf  THE  CHAIR. 


Alt-vande}'  Hunter,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  Writer  to  the  Signet; 
called  in ; and  Examined. 

2907.  YOU  were  employed,  in  superintending  an  emigration? — From  the  AUsander Hv/xtr 

island  of  Rum;  the  estate  of  Maclean,  of  Coll.  Esq. 

2908.  At  what  period,  did  that  emigration  take  place  ? — Last  year ; in  the  

month  of  July  last  year. 

2909.  Of  bow  many  persons  did  it  consist  ? — The  last  emigration,  about  300. 

2910.  Were  they  embarked  in  one  ship? — ^'fherewere  two  ships. 

291 1 . State  to  the  Committee  the  terms  upon  which  those  persons  were  freighted 
out  together,  with  all  the  particulars  relative  to  the  expense  of  their  nourishment, 
and  so  on  ? — The  expenses  came  to  5 A l4^.  per  head  of  each  adult  person,  upon 
die  average. 

2912.  What  was  the  expense  of  those  who  were  not  adults? — Two  children 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  are  reckoned  as  an  adult,  and  tliree  under 
seven. 

2913.  What  was  the  duration  of  their  passage  ? — About  37  days. 

2914.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  particulars  of 
dieir  allowance  of  provisions;  does  the  5/.  144.  include  all  the  expenses? — Every 

expense. 

2915.  Passage  and  all? — Every  thing. 

2916.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  the  particulars?— The  allowance 
I shall  state  to  the  Committee ; die  Committee  are  aware  there  is  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament with  regard  to  allowances;  but  in  tliis  case,  upon  application  to  Govern- 

550.  N u 4 ment, 
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Alexander  llunier,  meat,  they  dispensed  with  the  allowance,  and  oatmeal  instead  of  beef  was 
substituted,  only  a very  small  proportion  of  beef.  The  weekly  allowance  to  an 
' ' adult  was,  eleven  pounds  of  oatmeal,  three  and  a half  pounds  of  bread  or  biscuit 

^ pound  of  beef,  half  a pound  of  melasses,  half  a pound  of  pease 
or  barley  (either,)  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  the  allowance  of  water,  of 
course  that  cost  nothing,  but  it  is  35  pints. 

2917.  What  portion  of  that  quantity  of  provision  did  they  consume  durinc 
their  voyage? — The  allowances  were  laid  in  for  1 2 weeks,  that  is  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament;  but  they  were  told  when  they  went  onboard,  that  whatever 
was  over,  they  were  to  get  for  themselves,  and  of  course  they  were  very  sparino- 
and  they  had  provisions  when  they  arrived,  equal  to  serve  them  for  two  or  three 
months.  They  were  on  board  37  days.  But  1 must  explain,  that  a number  of  them 
had  salt  mutton  of  their  own,  and  potatoes,  exclusive  of  the  ship’s  allowances. 

2918.  Of  what  class  of  persons  were  these  emigrants  generally? — What  we 
call  the  Crofters,  in  the  islands,  and  some  of  them  were  farmers ; some  of  these 
people  had  money,  a good  deal  of  money. 

2919.  What  is  a Crofter  ? — A man  who  pays  rent  from  30s.  to  5 1. 

2920.  A man  who  has  a small  bit  of  land  ? — Exactly  so,  a small  bit  of  land. 

292 1 . Where  were  they  taken  to  ? — To  Cape  Breton. 

2922.  Butnotlocated  there? — Not  located  certainly,  but  merely  landed  tliere. 

2923.  The  expense  that  you  have  named,  is  merely  the  expense  of  their  land- 
ing : — Merely  the  expense  of  their  landing. 

2924.  Are  these  individuals  satisfied  in  their  situation  at  Cape  Breton ; have 
you  any  evidence  of  that  kind,  of  any  satisfaction  that  there  is  ? — I have  only  one 
letter  from  those  who  went  last  out ; I have  one  letter,  declaring  themselves 
perfectly  satisfied  ; but  I have  some  letters  from  tlxose  who  went  some  years  a^o, 
which  perhaps  may  throw  some  more  light  on  the  satisfaction  they  felt. 

2925.  Have  you  any  particulars  relative  to  the  other  emigrants  you  also  super- 
intended ? — 1 did  not  superintend  the  first 

2926.  It  appears  then,  that  these  people  were  amply  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  that  part  of  that  expense  might  have  been  spared  ?— Certainly. 

2927.  Can  you  form  any  judgment  at  all  how  much  might  have  been  spared, 
as  for  example,  do  you  think  that  they  might  have  been  shipped  and  landed  at 
Cape  Breton  for  30s.  less  per  head,  or  how  much  less,  in  your  judgment  ? — Why 
they  might;  tliere  is  a risk,  however,  because  instead  of  37  days,  they  might  have 
been  47  or  57  days  in  the  passage ; by  the  average  of  the  pass^es,  certainly  one 
half  might  have  been  saved. 

2928.  How  was  this  5I.  14s.  paid;  was  it  paid  by  the  people  themselves?— 
No,  by  the  proprietor,  who  gave  a sum  of  money  to  assml  them. 

2929.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  the  liighland  proprietor  has  consulted  bis 
own  interest  by  that  arrangement? — He  certainly  has. 

2930.  Because  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  I presume  they  feel  themselves  bound  by 
custom  to  support  the  population  ? — By  humanity. 

2931 . And  somewhat  also  by  usage  ? — Why,  a man  cannot  allow  his  population 
to  starve. 

2932.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  sheep  farming,  the  improve- 
ment in  farming  into  that  district,  that  it  became  desirable  for  these  people  to 
emigrate  ? — In  the  island  of  Rum,  it  is  all  sheep-farming ; it  never  was  any  thing 
else,  nor  is  it  adapted  for  raising  crops. 

2933.  Then  that  emigration  did  not  take  place  in  consequence  of  any  act  of  the 
landlord  in  the  improvement  of  his  estate? — Certainly  not. 

2934.  But  it  enabled  him  to  do  it  ? — In  an  island  for  sheep  alone  you  could 
hardly  suppose  it  possible  that  they  could  raise  as  much  grain  as  would  feed  so 
large  a population,  therjiforc  the  proprietors  got  little  or  no  rent,  the  tenants  were 
obliged  to  lay  out  the  price  of  their  sheep  in  supporting  themselves. 

2935*  Then  I suppose  they  drew  their  rent  from  the  kelp? — There  is  no  kelp 
on  that  island. 

2936.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  these  person.s ; what  is  the  present  situation 
of  the  island,  compared  to  its  former  situation? — Instead  of  a population  of  33® 
people,  then:  is  a population  now  of  and  one  person  has  taken  the  whole 
island  as  one  farm,  and  of  course  he  is  enabled  to  pay  a higher  rent,  as  he  has  not 
to  maintain  so  many  people. 

Could 
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2037.  Could  you  .g^  the  Committee  any  idea  of  what  would  have  beeu  the  Akta»in  Hvmtrr, 
state  of  that  island,  if  that  population  liad  not  emigrated  ? — Certainly.  E«l- 

20'?S.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  do  so? — ^Tlie  population  would  have  ' 

trone  on  increasing,  and  of  course  as  the  population  increased,  the  rents  would 
limimsh. 

Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  at  all,  with  any  data  of  the  number 
of  individuals  it  would  be  expedient,  if  it  were  possible  (and  I will  suppose  for 
X moment  it  is  possible)  to  send  from  the  western  Isles  of  Scotland,  I'rom  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland  ? — 1 think  they  could  spare  onC'third  of  the  population 
very  easily. 

2940.  Do  you  mean  in  the  islands? — In  the  western  highlands  and  islands. 

3941.  Was  the  whole  of  that  expense  borne  by  the  landlord,  oronlyapart? — 

The  landlord  paid  the  whole  of  that  expense. 

2943.  015/.  I4i.  per  head? — Yes. 

2943.  Have  you  stated  how  many  went? — I think  about  300. 

2944.  Have  there  been  many  peopled  settled  in  the  island  since? — No  person 
can  settle  there  without  the  leave  of  the  proprietor. 

2945.  Of  this  number  (300)  that  went,  now  many  Avere  children? — I believe 
I have  an  account  of  that  at  home,  if  I had  it  here  I could  tell  you  exactly. 

2946.  Can  you  state  the  whole  amount  of  the  expense,  in  a round  sum  ? — About 
2,000/.  I think,  somewhere  thereabouts. 

2947.  For  removing  this  number? — Y'es;  the  way  it  was  done  was  this ; these 
people  owed  a great  deal  of  arrears  of  rent,  and  Maclean,  of  Coll,  agreed  to  give 
tliem  their  arrears  of  rent,  and  to  advance  a certain  sum  of  money  in  order  to 
assist  them  out,  and  to  give  them  a little  money  in  their  pockets  when  they  arrived 
there. 

2948.  ^Yhat  was  the  usual  extent  of  the  possessions  of  the  persons  that  were 
removed? — Why,  they  possessed  land,  perhaps  from  4/.  to  100/.;  some  paid  4/., 
and  about  1 00  /.  I think  the  highest  was. 

2949.  There  could  not  be  many  paid  100/.? — Not  many,  one  or  two. 

2950.  Be  so  good  ns  to  state  the  extent  of  the  general  class  of  the  property 
farmed  by  the  smaller  class  of  farmers  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say ; the  land  there  is 
rented  at  800 1.  a year,  and  it  contains  30,000  English  acres ; it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  extent  any  one  person  possess^. 

2951.  Did  you  go  with  these  emigrants? — I did  not. 

2952.  Were  they  willing  to  go? — ^Some  of  them  were,  others  were  not  very 
willing ; they  did  not  like  to  leave  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

29.53.  You  .stated  there  had  been  a letter  from  them? — I have  one  letter  only ; 
there  have  been  several. 

29.54-  What  account  does  he  give  ? — A very  good  one. 

295,5.  When  did  this  emigration  take  place  from  Rum  ? — In  the  month  of  July 
last.  There  was  an  emigration  partially,  but  not  at  the  landlord’s  expense,  four  or 
five  years  ago,  from  Coll  and  Rum. 

29.56.  How  is  the  contract  made  with  the  shipowner,  for  the  removal  ? — At  so 
much  per  head ; and  he  is  bound  to  give  diem  certain  provisions,  according  to  the 
scale  that  I have  stated. 

2957.  Was  the  contract  made  b ya  person  well  acquainted  with  shipping? — 

Why,  we  know  the  average  rate  per  ton ; we  made  inquiry  of  the  different  ship- 
owners, and  we  knew  the  rate  per  ton  of  the  ship,  and  how  many  passengers  she 
would  carry,  and  in  that  way  we  came  pretty  nearly  to  know  the  expense ; we  knew 
the  expense  of  meal  and  biscuits,  and  therefore  we  were  pretty  well  aware  of 
whether  it  was  a fair  contract. 

29.58.  What  became  of  them  when  they  got  to  Cape  Breton? — ^They  landed 
there,  where  they  met  with  a great  number  of  friends,  who  bad  gone  from  the 
neighbouring  islands  a few  years  ago. 

2959-  Did  they  get  land? — They  got  land;  a number  of  them  had  a litde 
money  with  them ; die  friends  of  those  who  bad  no  money  assisted  them,  and 
they  became  labourers  to  their  friends  ; and  those  who  had  money  got  grants  of 
land. 

2960.  State  to  the  Committee  your  ideas  with  regard  to  the  excess  of  the  popu- 
lation in  some  parts  of  Scotland : — ^To  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the  popula- 
bon  in  some  of  the  islands,  I shall  mention  the  island  of  Tiree,  belonging  to  die 
Duke  of  Argyll-  Tbe  island  contains  about  15,000  English  acres,  including 
lakes,  rocks,  &c.  Tbe  population  is  about  six  thousand.  There  are  431  tenants 
5St*  O 0 or 
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AUxandfr  Hmter,  or  crofters,  whosc  rents  are  from  j /.  8rf.  to  40/.,  averaging  7/.  5j.  ; andihere 

E»q-  are  four  large  tenants,  whose  rents  are  from  102/.  to  150/.,  averaging  123/.  j and 

'■ ; ' under  these  large  tenants  are  a great  number  of  small  crofters.  In  this  island  there 

10  April,  jg  g gQQj  doal-of  kelp  made  ; about  350  tons.  The  Duke  is  bound  by  the  leases 

* to  taie  the  kelp  from  the  tenants  at  7/.  per  ton,  by  giving  credit  for  which  sum. 

the  rental  of  the  small  tenants  is  discharged ; in  fact  it  is  paid  in  full ; what  they 
promise  to  pay  as  rent  he  receives  in  kelp,  and  they  pay  no  rent.  This  year 
I believe,  he  got  about  4I.  per  ton  for  the  kelp,  so  I understood.  If  you  take  the 
average  of  each  family  they  average  very  high  in  the  Highlands  ; but  if  you  take 
them  at  seven,  it  will  give  3,045  souls  living  on  crofts,  and  paying  rent,  that  is 
including  children ; but  then  one  half  of  the  people  have  no  crofts  at  all,  they 
are  living  upon  the  bounty  of  their  friends. 

2961.  Do  they  fish? — Very  little;  there  are  about  ten  boats,  five  men  to  each. 

2962.  Tlien  one  half  of  the  population  is  a burthen  on  the  other  half? — Yes,  or 
upon  the  proprietor  ultimately. 

2963.  Are  there  many  horses? — I believe  there  were  about  2,000  horses  atone 
time,  but  they  are  very  greatly  reduced.  The  system  in  the  Highlands  is  very 
much  like  the  Irish:  The  son  or  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  crofters  marries,  and 
the  father  allows  him  to  build  a hut  at  the  end  of  his  hut,  and  gives  them  a cow, 
&c. ; he  is  not  a tenant  or  a crofter  at  all,  he  is  living  on  the  bounty  of  others. 

2964.  Do  you  think  that  money  might  be  well  expended  in  removing  this  popu- 
lation ? — I think  it  might  very  well  indeed ; I don’t  know  that  it  would  put  much 
money  into  the  landlord’s  pocket  to  be  at  the  expense,  because  the  farms  would 
then  become  much  larger,  and  any  person  who  had  money  to  stock  a large  farm 
would  expect  to  live  a little  better,  he  would  eat  up  the  spare  produce,  and  indulge 
in  a few  luxuries. 

2965.  Don’t  you  think  the  increased  rent  that  would  be  derived  from  the  land, 
would  more  than  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  required? — I mentioned  that  the 
rent  would  not  increase  much,  because  there  would  be  introduced  a different  class 
of  tenants,  who  would  have  a little  capital,  and  who  would  live  on  luxuries  com- 
pared with  the  present  crofters,  who  live  on  potatoes  and  a little  oatmeal. 

2966.  Is  there  any  other  estate  you  can  mention  ?— There  is  Macdonald  of 
Clauronald,  the  Islands  'of  South  Uist  and  Benbicula.  This  is  a large  island  ; I 
do  not  know  the  extent  of  it.  The  population  is  about  6,000.  There  are  489 
small  tenants  or  crofters,  who  pay  rents  from  1 1.  to  21 1.  averaging  6/.  17a.  41/.; 
14  large  tenants,  who  pay  rents  from  32/.  to  400/. ; there  is  one  man  pays  400/.; 
these  average  86/.  15  s.  Under  tliese  fourteen  large  tenants,  there  are  207  sub- 
tenants.  There  are  annually  manufactured  about  1,200  tons  of  kelp  on  Clan- 
ronald’s  estate  at  Uist. 

2967.  In  tliis  island? — Yes,  of  Uist,  which  belong  principally  to  Clanronald; 
the  kelp  does  not  belong  to  Ae  tenants,  as  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  case,  for  the 
manufacturing  of  which  they  receive  from  505.  to  6o*.  per  ton,  which  as  nearly  as 
possible  discharges  their  rent.  On  this  estate  about  one-tbird  of  the  population 
possess  no  lands. 

29C8.  Are  the  people  upon  this  property  of  Clanronald’s,  and  upon  the  estate 
of  the  Island  of  Tiree,  are  they  many  of  them  in  a state  of  apparent  misery  and 
destitution? — Very  great  indeed. 

2969.  Have  they  shown  any  disposition  to  emigrate? — They  would  be  highly 
delighted  to  emigrate. 

2970.  Has  that  disposition  been  encouraged  or  discouraged  by  the  great  tenants 
and  the  proprietors? — They  have  been  encouraged  very  much  of  late. 

2971.  Has  any  emigration  taken  place  from  either  of  those  islands? — None,  at 
least  to  a very  limited  extent,  merely  a voluntary  emigration ; it  has  not  been  paid 
for  by  tlie  proprietors,  but  at  their  own  expense. 

2972.  Are  the  number  of  people  diminishing  or  increasing  in  those  islands? — 
They  are  increasing ; in  the  Island  of  Tiree  1 fancy  the  population  is  trebled  in 
the  la.st  forty  years. 

2973-  In  the  circumstances  in  which  these  people  are  placed,  are  they  ever 
exposed  to  great  suffering,  from  the  want  of  provisions  ? — Very  frequently.  I can 
state  with  regard  to  that,  the  sums  of  money  that  have  been  expended  by  the  pro- 
prietors in  several  years,  for  keeping  them  alive.  In  1812,  Clanronald  expended 
3>35.1^-  7«-  in  purchasing  meal  for  these  poor  people ; in  1815,  11 1 /.  us-  3^-* 
in  1816,  242/.  8s.  3//.;  in  1817,  4.-565/.  i8s.  ad. ; in  1818,1,1.36/.  19s.  8d. 

2974.  And 
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■ 2074.  And  received  no  rent  or  kelp  in  exchange?— Of  coursethe  kelp  belonged  Aletaiuier  Utatcr, 

to  him  at  that  time ; the  kelp  always  belonged  to  the  proprietor,  except  when  there 

was  a bargain  to  the  contrary.  ' ' 

207^.  Then  this  expenditure  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lost  to  the  proprietor?  April, 

Xhere  was  a diminution  of  the  rental  to  that  extent. 

2()7fi.  Then  do  you  see  no  chance  of  any  industry  arising  in  these  islands, 
which  is  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  those  periods  of  difficulty  when  the  assistance 
of  the  landlord  is  necessary,  if  the  people  are  allowed  to  continue  there  in  the  same 
number  as  they  are  now  in  ? — Certainly  not. 

2977.  Do  you  find  that  marriages  are  less  prevalent  among  the  people  when 
they  get  very  poor  ? — During  the  war  they  all  married  very  early,  in  order  to 
Jiave  the  number  of  children  requisite  to  exempt  them  from  the  militia ; boys  of 
16  and  1 7 married,  which  is  the  cau.se  of  the  great  increase  in  the  population. 

• 2978.  Doyouthinksincethepeaceithasbecomesoprevalent? — I think ithasnot. 

2979.  Do  you  think  the  habits  of  the  people  have  become  deteriorated  a.s  tbeir 
numbers  have  increased  ? — No,  they  are  a very  good  class  of  people,  very  well 
behaved  in  general,  perfectly  so. 

2980.  Have  tliey  no  employment,  the  greater  part  of  them  ? — One  half ; at  all 
events  one-third  have  not  employment. 

2981.  Can  you  give  any  account  of  any  of  the  other  Islands? — The  Island  of 
Coll  1 can.  The  Island  of  Coll  contains  about  15,000  English  acres;  the  soil 
very  sandy,  and  a very  considerable  portion  of  rock  and  moss  ; the  land  more 
adapted  for  pasturage  than  cropping ; the  population  about  1,300,  possessed  by  the 
tenants  as  follows  : six  tenants  who  pay  rents  from  43/.  io«.  to  250/.  averaging 
loot.  95.  Sd.  each ; 71  crofters,  who  pay  rents  from  5/.  to  17/.  io.«.,  averaging 
gL  i8«.  gd. ; 24  crofters,  who  pay  rents  from  2/.  to  3/.,  averaging  505. ; and  about 
sixty  families  who  have  no  lands  at  all.  About  80  tons  of  kelp  annually  manu- 
factured on  the  island,  principally  belonging  to  the  tenants  themselves. 

29S2.  Do  the  same  circumstances  of  difficulty  attend  the  population  of  Coll  as 
the  islands  of  Tiree  and  Uist? — Certainly  not,  because  the  proprietor  of  Coll, 
having  lived  very  much  upon  the  island,  has  kept  down  the  population.  I believe 
at  one  time,  about  40  years  ago,  that  the  population  of  Coll  and  Tiree  were  very 
nearly  the  same. 

2983.  Has  the  population  of  Coll  materially  diminished  by  emigration  ?■ — Not 
materially. 

2984.  Why  has  the  population  of  Coll  not  increased  in  proportion  to  other 
islands? — The  proprietor  has  lived  upon  the  island,  and  saw  die  difficulties  from 
an  increasing  popidation,  and  therefore  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  keep 
the  population  down.  The  means  he  used  were,  that  he  would  not  allow  a young 
man,  a son  of  one  of  the  crofters,  to  be  married  without  his  consent ; he  said,  If 
you  marry  without  my  consent,  you  must  leave  the  island. 

2985.  Then  they  were  not  Roman  Catholics  ? — No,  they  are  all  Protestants 
in  Coll. 

2986.  Understanding  what  the  object  of  this  Committee  is,  have  you  any  further 
observations  to  make,  or  any  further  information  to  give,  that  you  think  will  be 
conducive  to  the  object  they  have  in  view? — If  Government  think  seriously  of 
being  at  any  expense  in  sending  out  emigrants,  I think  it  can  be  done  a great  deal 
cheaper  than  it  has  hitherto  been  done  to  government  If  the  government  was  to 
allow  the  proprietors  to  fix  upon  what  eroigrants  should  go  from  their  different 
estates,  and  allow  them  to  make  the  contracts  for  sending  tlie  people  out,  1 am 
quite  convinced  they  could  do  it  a great  deal  cheaper  than  it  has  been  done  by 
government ; and  I shall  give  you  a Statement  of  the  expenses  of  which  I have 
made  a calculation.  According  to  the  present  rate  of  freight  to  Cape  Breton,  or 
any  of  these  places,  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  a ship  could  be  freighted 
for  25  s.  per  ton  ; at  present  two  tons  are  allowed  for  every  adult  passenger,  and 
the  crew  are  included ; but  if  government,  for  so  short  a voyage,  would  sulow  the 
crew  not  to  be  included,  but  let  them  go  extra,  it  would  be  a very  considerable 
saving  of  expense ; and  for  so  short  a voyage,  the  captains  of  ships  in  that  trade, 
who  have  gone  with  emigrants,  and  with  whom  I have  conversed,  say  it  would  not 
be  the  least  inconvenience.  There  is  also  the  additional  expense  of  a surgeon  for 
*0  short  a voyage,  which  is  a very  great  additional  expense.  Then  there  are  the 
provisions  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  a certain  quantity  of  beef;  now 
by  substituting  what  the  Rum  people  were  allowed  by  government,  oatmeal  in- 
stead of  beef,  the  expense  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  they  are  not  accustomed 
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AUxander  Hmttr,  to  beef,  tbey  live  altogether  on  oatmeal ; in  fact,  on  potatoes  principally.  In 

way  1 make  the  expenses  per  adult  4/.  14s.  (>d.  I am  allowing  the  twelve  week# 

' ■ ' provision  in  this  calculation,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  twelve  weeks  pro- 

to April,  vision,  because  when  they  land  they  must  have  some  provisions  to  maintain  them 
until  they  raise  a crop. 

2987.  The  captain  finds  them  provision  for  that  money? — Yes.  There  U 
another  thing  which  I beg  leave  to  mention,  and  that  is,  that  if  tbey  were  sent 
out  earlier  in  the  season,  so  as  to  arrive  at  Cape  Breton  early  in  June,  they  would 
be  in  very  good  time  to  raise  u crop  of  potatoes  that  year,  and  then  there  would 
be  no  expense  of  feeding  them  for  the  first  twelve  months,  because  with  the  tlitee 
months  provision  tbey  would  carry  out,  and  what  they  would  save  from  that  and 
the  crop  of  potatoes  they  would  raise  the  same  year,  there  wonLd  be  no  occasion 
to  lay  out  any  money  in  supporting  them  for  the  first  year. 

2988.  Do  they  carry  their  seed  potatoes  with  them? — They  have  carried 
potatoes  with  them,  but  they  don’t  carry  well ; they  don't  keep. 

2989.  Well,  then,  how  do  they  get  their  seed  ? — They  had  a number  of  friends 
there,  who  went  from  Rum  and  Coll ; they  found  all  their  acquaintances  there ; 
a great  number  bad  gone  before  at  their  own  expense. 

2990.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  think  that  doing  away  with  all  regulations 
whatever,  or  a material  modification  of  the  present  regulations,  would  be  pre- 
ferable ? — I think  it  would  not  be  properto  do  away  with  all  regulations,  certainly 
not ; but  I would  modify  them  very  much. 

2991.  State  what  modification  you  would  recommend;  in  addition  to  what 
you  have  already  stated,  are  there  any  other  modifications  that  your  experience 
will  enable  you  to  offer? — Instead  of  provisions  for  twelve  weeks,  I do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  have  provisions  for  more  than  eight,  if  you  barely  wish  to  land 
them  there ; but  I see  no  objection  to  twelve  weeks  provisions,  when  they  get  the 
provisions  that  remain  for  themselves,  on  landing. 

2992.  Taking  an  over  quantity  of  provisions,  on  the  principle  yon  state,  might 
suit  very  well  to  Upper  Cauada,  but  it  would  not  do  to  emigrate  those  going  a 
greater  distance  than  Uppei'  Canada,  because  they  could  not  carry  them  with 
them  ? — No. 

2993.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  Canada? — No,  I have  not 

2994.  Wlien  you  state  that  ships  might  be  freighted  to  carry  emigrants  out  at 
255.  per  ton,  do  not  you  consider  that  rather  a high  freight,  as  vessels  going  to 
those  parts  generally  go  without  any  cargo  ? — I have  made  several  applications  to 
captains  of  vessels  lately  to  know  at  what  rate  they  would  do  it,  and  this  was 
about  tbe  average  rate,  25  s. ; but  this  includes  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  sleep- 
iag  births  and  the  cooking  apparatus,  &c.  for  the  voyage ; and  then  there  is  an- 
other expense,  you  would  require  a ship-broker  to  cWter  the  vessels,  superintend 
the  outfit,  and  fay  in  the  provisions ; this  would  increase  the  cost  5 s.  ^d.  per  head, 
which  would  make  the  whole  expense  4 19#.  \od. 

2995.  What  tonnage  would  you  recommend  that  the  vessels  should  be  ? — ^About 
300  tons. 

2996.  To  convey  150  passengers? — ^Yes. 

2997.  That  is  two  tons  for  each  passenger? — Yes,  but  that  is  meant  to  bo 
exclusive  of  the  crew. 

2998.  You  are  calculating,  then,  on  150  adults? — ^Yes,  of  course. 

2999.  But  supposing  the  usual  proportion  to  be  children,  that  would  of  course 
diminish  the  necessary  amount  of  tonnage? — Yes;  because  I calculate  two  chil- 
dren from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  the  same  as  an  adult,  and  three  under 
seven. 

3000.  Then  you  mean,  of  course,  taking  150  adults  so  composed ? — Exactly; 
instead  of  1 50  there  may  be  300  souls,  but  me  greater  portion  of  them  children. 
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LORD  VISCOUNT  SANDON, 

IN  TUB  CHAIR. 


David  John  Wilson,  Esq.  again  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 


3001.  HAVE  you  any  thing  to  add  to  the  evidence  you  gave  on  a foiroer  occa- 
sion ?— I have. 

3002.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  it? — I know  a very  large  tract  of  land  that  imme- 
diately bounds  my  property,  the  estate  of  die  Earl  of  Limerick  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  which  I know  to  have,  I am  positive  as  to  three,  but  I rather  tliink  four, 
intermediate  landlords. 

3003.  Do  you  mean  between  the  principal  and  the  occupier? — Between  the 
principal  and  the  lowest  occupant.  I have  known  those  people,  in  the  course  of 
a fortnight,  distrained  by  three  or  four  different  persons : their  cattle  put  into  the 
pound,  by  one  person — given  out  by  the  pound -keeper,  on  their  oath  that  they 
should  be  forthcoming  on  the  day  of  sale — seized  afterwards  by  one  of  the  other 
landlords ; and,  when  some  of  them  have  been  running  away  with  their  flocks  and 
com,  to  avoid  a seizure  by  one  person,  they  have  been  intercepted  hy  another  who 
had  also  a claim,  and  brought  back. 

3004.  The  occupying  tenant  is  liable  to  distress  to  all  those  above  him,  is  he 
not? — From  every  one  that  is  above  him.  The  state  of  distress  of  those  people 
I have  alluded  to,  and  the  anxiety  of  tlieir  minds,  was  exceedingly  great;  they 
were  constantly  coming  to  me  for  advice,  as  I happen  to  reside  near  them. 

300.5.  Is  this  very  general  in  tlie  part  of  the  county  which  you  describe? — 
1 ^ink  that  tliis  is  the  worst  case,  but  there  are  several  others  which  have  come 
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near  it. 

300C.  Has  this  occurred  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  giving  a remedy  to  the 
tenant  when  distrtdned  by  the  landlord  above  him  ? — Previous  to  that  Act. 

3007.  Has  that  law  afforded  much  redress  in  tliose  cases? — Not  as  yet;  but 
1 thiok  it  is  likely  to  do  so. 

3008.  What  fund,  if  any,  do  you  think  could  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
emigration  in  Ireland  ? — I had  it  in  contemplation  upon  my  own  property,  to  esta- 
blish a fund  by  means  of  my  contributing  three-penca  in  the  pound  upon  all  sums 
that  I received  from  my  tenants,  the  tenants  to  contribute  the  like  sum  of  three-pence 
in  the  pound  for  each  pound  they  paid  me  for  rent ; this  1 intended  should  he  at  my 
disposal,  and  that  of  a certain  number  of  the  tenants  who  should  be  chosen  by  the 
remainder.  I intended  it  as  a provision  only  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

3009.  Also  for  the  purpose  of  emigration  ? — It  was  since  I was  examined  before 
this  Committee  that  1 thought  the  regulations,  upon  the  principle  I have  suggested, 
might  be  applied  to  assisting  emigration. 

3010.  What  direct  interest  would  the  tenants  have  in  contributing  to  tlie  pur- 
poses of  emigration? — 1 tliink  it  would  materially  benefit  them,  for  this  reason, 
tliat  it  would  leave  larger  divisions  of  the  land.  The  fund  would  be  a provision 
for  many  of  them  in  tlieir  old  age;  if  they  were  to  contribute  towards  raising  a 
sum,  it  would  make  them  more  cautious  in  sub-letting  their  land,  and  allowing 
others  to  come  in  to  partake  of  the  benefit. 

3011.  Might  they  not  look  forward  to  better  wages  for  labour,  if  part  of  the 
population  were  removed  ? — Certainly  they  would  look  for  belter  wages. 

3012.  Is  tlie  subsistence  of  many  of  those  small  tenants  at  all  provided  for  by 
the  wages  which  they  receive  lor  labour,  or  nearly  so? — The  labour-wages  are 
extremely  small  indeed. 

3013.  Do  they  depend  for  their  subsistence  in  any  great  degree  upon  the  wages 
they  receive  for  labour? — Many  of  them  do. 

3014.  Have  you  found  many  tenants  vrilling  to  enter  into  tlie  arrangemeut  you 
have  mentioned? — It  has  not  yet  been  proposed  to  them  : I had  intended  to  have 
proposed  to  them  something  in  the  nature  of  a friendly  society,  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  hearing  that  the  poor  laws  were  to  jse  introduced  into  Ireland,  that  led 
roe  to  think  of  it ; I have  always  thought  the  system  of  poor  laws  would  not 
answer  in  Ireland. 

5r>».  O03  3015.  Would 
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3015.  Would  you  recommend  this  plan  to  be  embodied  in  an  Act,  and  the  rate 
introduced? — If  any  rate  were  introduced,  I would  only  recommend  it  in  relation 
to  the  landlords,  not  to  the  tenants. 

3016.  Is  not  the  demand  of  land  such  in  Ireland,  that  whatever  burden  is  im- 
posed by  law  upon  the  landholder,  that  it  is  invariably  transferred  to  the  occupier? 
— I am  afraid  tliat  is  the  case  ; at  the  .same  time  I am  of  opinion,  that  any  rate 
imposed  should  be  put  upon  the  landlord,  then  the  tenant  takes  the  land  knowintr 
whathe  has  to  pay;  whereas  if  it  is  put  on  in  the  nature  of  an  assessment  upon  the 
tenant,  he  never  takes  it  into  consideration  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  knew  tlie 
entire  sum  he  was  to  pay  on  taking  a farm.  Perhaps  I might  state  the  number  of 
demands  I have  heard  made  upon  a tenant  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  previous 
to  last  Christmas.  I am  a Catholic,  and  attending  my  chapel,  I heard  one  day  an 
advertisement  read  from  the  altar,  stating  that  the  vicar  would  require  his  tithe  On 
a certain  day ; I have  heard  another,  stating  that  the  rector  would  attend  on  a 
certain  day  to  receive  his  tithe ; I have  heard  another,  calling  upon  the  parishioners 
to  be  ready  with  the  country  charges  on  another  day ; and  another,  to  be  ready 
with  the  church  rates ; I have  heard  another,  stating  that  the  priest  would  call 
over  the  names  of  all  those  persons  who  had  not  contributed  towards  the  repairs 
of  the  chapel  (then  roofing)  and  disgrace  them  if  they  did  not  pay  within  a certain 
day  ; and  I have  heard  the  priest,  a few  days  before  Christmas,  say,  that  he  should 
expect  they  would  be  ready  to  give  him  his  pittance  on  Christmas-day. 

30 1 7.  Within  what  period  has  this  taken  place  ? — Within  a month  of  Christmas. 

301 8.  What  are  the  country  charges  ? — ^TTie  grand  jury  rates. 

301 9.  If  no  such  rates  had  existed,  are  you  of  opinion  that  persons,  distributed 
throughout  Ireland  in  the  small  possessions  which  many  of  them  occupy,  would 
be  still  able  to  bear  any  extra  burdens  whatevei',  beyond  obtaining  a subsistence  on 
the  land  which  is  allotted  to  them  ? — That  is  a puzzling  question  ; but  I should 
answer  it  in  this  way,  that  I do  conceive,  though  I should  be  unwilling  to  impose 
any  additional  rate  upon  them,  that  if  there  was  a rate  put  on  for  the  purpose  of 
emigrating,  that  they  would  derive  a great  benefit  in  return. 

3020.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  all  the  charges  to  which  you  alluded 
amount  to  per  acre  upon  the  land  ? — I know  that  one  Grand  Jury  levy  (that  was 
the  summer  levy)  came  to  twelve  pence  or  thirteen  pence  per  acre ; that  is  tlie 
Grand  Jury  cess. 

3021.  That  is  a half-yearly  assessment? — Yes. 

3022.  Upon  the  actual  acre  ? — No,  according  to  the  old  survey. 

3023.  Are  the  two  levies  generally  equal? — I believe  the  spring  is  generally 
the  heaviest. 

3024.  You  think  the  spring  rate  would  be  sometbing more  than  thirteen  pence? 
— 1 am  not  aware  whether  it  was  so,  but  it  generally  is  something  more  than  the 
summer. 

3025.  Have  you  commuted  the  tithes  generally? — We  have  in  the  three 
parishes  in  which  I have  property. 

3026.  Were  the  tithes  commuted  in  the  parish  you  have  described? — They 
now  are. 

3027.  What  is  the  acreable  assessment? — ^The  Commissioners  in  our  parish 
adhered  to  the  law  with  respect  to  the  classing  the  number  of  the  acres  and  the 
qualities  of  the  land,  but  they  did  what,  in  my  mind,  was  far  the  fairest  way,  they 
put  a rent  upon  the  whole,  after  making  a computation  of  it ; and  it  amounts  now, 
1 think  to  tenpence  halfpenny  or  tenpence  three  farthings  in  the  ponnd. 

3028.  How  much  is  it  in  the  acre  ? — I cannot  say,  because  some  of  the  land  is 
not  worth  more  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre,  and  other  parts  are  worth 
forty  shillings. 

3029.  Is  not  the  levy  made  by  the  acre? — In  this  instance  it  is  not. 

3030.  What  did  they  value  the  land  at  generally  in  those  parishes? — A great 
part  of  it  is  mountainous  district,  so  that  it  varies  veiy  much  ; but  thirty  shillings 
per  acre  for  arable  land  would  be,  I think,  a fair  average. 

3031.  The  large  acre? — Tlic  Irish  acre;  as  far  as  I am  a judge,  the  Tithe  Act 
has  a wonderful  effect  upon  the  situation  of  the  country. 

3032.  Do  you  mean  improvement? — Decidedly. 

3033.  What  is  the  church-rate  per  acre  ? — There  has  been  a chapel  of  ease 
built  in  our  parish,  which  is  a small  one ; the  rate  varies  from  twopence  halfpenny 
to  threepence  halfpenny. 

3034.  Do 
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3034.  Do  you  think  a provision  may  be  made  in  particular  districts  for  the  aged  DaniJ.  WUmi, 

and  infirm  poor?— 1 do.  , ,,  , 

3o3'».  Do  y®“  consider,  from  the  general  habits  of  the  people,  that  they  ^ ' 

afford  subsistence  to  the  poor  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  1 — Tliere  are  not  any 
people  in  the  world  tliat  have  greater  affection  for  tlieir  parents  or  for  their  children 
than  the  Irish  people;  but  I kuow  instances  where  the  aged  have  been  a great 
burden  to  the  children,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  poverty  in  which  those 
children  vrere  placed. 

303<).  Do  you  not  think  that  the  best  possible  means  of  providing  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  taking  Uiat  disposition  into  account,  is  to  provide  employment  for 
those  who  are  able  ? — No  doubt. 

3037.  Do  you  not  consider  that  any  legal  provision  for  the  ^ed  and  the  infirm, 
in  the  nature  of  rates,  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  great  abuse  in  the  expenditure  ? — 

I would  confine  any  provision  tliat  was  to  be  made  for  the  aged  and  infirm  to  each 
particular  property ; 1 would  not  have  it  a parochial  rate ; I would  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  making  it  general;  I would  leave  it  to  the  proprietor  of  the  laud  to 
provide  a fund  for  the  aged  and  infirm  upon  his  property. 

3038.  Do  yon  mean  a compulsory  fund? — 1 would  ratlier  have  it  a voluntary 
one ; and  I do  tiiiuk,  if  such  a plan  were  to  be  struck  out,  it  might  be  attended 
with  good  effect ; but  as  to  having  it  parochial,  then  I should  decidedly  object  to  it. 

3039.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  Grand  Jury  levies,  as  far  as  they  are 
expended  upon  public  works  in  the  country,  constitute  a fund  for  the  employment 
of  the  poorer  class  ? — By  no  means. 

3040.  You  mean  to  say  they  are  subject  to  great  abuse? — The  grossest. 

3041 . Do  you  not  consider  that  the  correction  of  the  Grand  Jury  system,  and  a 
more  due  application  of  those  funds  to  their  proposed  pxirposes,  would  afford  very 
extended  employment  to  the  people? — Not  a doubt  of  it;  the  present  system  is 
fraught  with  the  wor.st  consequences. 

3042.  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  entire  of  the  funds  proposed  to  be  applied  to 
public  works  were  honestly  applied  to  those  purposes,  tliat  it  would  almost  relieve 
the  country  from  the  surplusage  of  labour  unemployed  ? — No,  certainly  not,  I do 
not  think  they  would  ; they  would  go  a great  way,  but  would  not  be  sufficient ; the 
population  is  increasing  in  such  a wonderful  degree,  that  they  would  not. 

3043.  Have  you  the  means  of  estimating  the  proportion  which  the  Grand  Jury 
levy  bears  to  the  landed  income  of  the  country  ? — 1 have  not  given  it  con- 


sideration. 

3044.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  the  Grand  Jury  levy  is  for  the  county 
of  Clare,  with  wliich  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — It  varies,  I believe,  from 
13,000/.  to  17,000/.  a year,  but  I cannot  speak  positively  to  that. 

3045.  Were  you  jiresent  at  the  last  assizes  for  the  county? — I was  there  only 
for  a day  or  two ; 1 went  to  apply  to  get  leave  to  attend  a Committee  of  this 
JJouse. 

3046.  Do  you  know  the  amount  for  which  leave  was  asked  to  obtain  a present- 
ment at  these  assizes  ? — I do  not  know. 

3047.  Do  not  the  occupants  consider  the  Grand  Jury  levy  a very  severe  bur- 
den?— A very  severe  one. 

3048.  Is  it  not  the  habit  to  apply  Grand  Jury  expenditure  now  to  a great  many 
and  additional  purposes  never  contemplated  by  the  original  laws  upon  that  sub- 
ject ? — 1 believe  bo  ; the  public  institutions  in  the  county  now  swallow  up  a great 
part  of  the  assessment. 

3049.  Have  any  other  remedies  occurred  to  you,  besides  that  of  emigration,  by 
which  the  redundant  population  in  Ireland  may  be  diminished  or  its  increase  pre- 
vented ? — Since  ray  last  examination  it  has  struck  me,  that  a voluntary  contribu- 
tion from  tenants  as  well  as  landlords  amounting  to  a small  sura  in  the  pound,  as 
I have  already  stated,  would  lend  in  a great  measure  to  relieve  the  aged  poor, 
and  it  would  also  have  the  effect  of  preventing  those  persons  from  bringing  in 
other  persons  upon  the  land,  as  the  greater  the  number  who  come  in  upon  the 
land,  ill  the  same  ratio  the  relief  to  be  afforded  to  each  individual  would  diminish 
if  the  fund  was  found  to  be  larger  than  wa.s  necessary  to  support  the  aged  and 
infirm,  1 think  the  surplus  might  fairly  be  applied  to  assist  the  emigration  of  any 
families  upon  the  estate  who  might  wish  to  emigrate  ; I do  think  that  the  fairest 
fund  that  could  be  raised  in  addition  to  tliat,  %vould  be  a tax  upon  the  money 
drawn  out  of  Ireland  by  the  absentees,  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  sum  of 
the  money  drawn  away. 

550-  0 o 4 3050.  You 
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IhtcidJ.  {yUteit,  3<>50'  You  would  have  this  rate  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  rent,  and  not  to  in- 
Eaq.  crease  and  diminish  according:  to  the  necessities  of  the  parish? — My  proposition 
^ . — is,  that  it  should  be  a voluntary  tax. 

*i  April,  But  not  vary? — Circumstances  might  perhaps  vary  it.  I tliinlc  if  the 

lower  orders  found  that  one  gentleman  did  it,  it  would  stimulate  others  to  do  the 
same ; if  I may  so  say  it,  the  tenants  would  throw  it  in  the  landlord’s  face  who 
might  refuse  to  contribute,  and  ask  why  he  did  not  do  the  same  as  others  had 
done. 

305a.  What  sum  do  yon  think  could  be  raised  by  a family,  by  selling  all  the 
little  articles  of  furniture  and  so  on,  which  they  possessed  previous  to  emigra- 
tion?— Of  the  lowest  description  I should  say  nothing;  1 do  not  suppose  they 
would  produce  altogether  ten  shillings. 

3053.  They  have  no  means  then  to  provide  for  their  emigration  ? — None  in  the 
world  ; straw  is  their  bedding,  a small  blanket  their  covering,  and  a pot  in  which 
to  boil  their  potatoes. 

3054.  You  conceive  tiiat  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish  are  perfectly  unable  to 
contribute,  in  any  degree,  to  the  expenses  of  their  own  emigration  ? — Decidedly 
so  ; I speak  of  the  lowest 

3055-  Do  those  whom  you  describe  as  being  in  tbe  lowest  state  of  destitutioa 
pay  any  rent  to  their  landlords? — ^They  pay  tor  their  house  and  cabbage  garden, 
in  some  instances  for  tlieir  home  alone,  to  their  landlord. 

3056.  Could  not  the  means  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  pay  their  rent  to  their 
landlords  be  made  available? — No,  they  could  not;  their  crop  of  potatoes  they 
pay  for,  perhaps  by  a pig,  which  is  bought  on  time  at  the  period  they  are  digging 
out  the  potatoes ; and  at  the  time  they  sell  it  they  pay  the  sum  originally  promised 
for  it  with  a portion  of  the  sum  for  which  tliey  sell  it,  or  by  their  labour. 

30.57.  What  is  the  rent  which  a landlord  generally  receives  from  the  occupier 
of  a cabin  of  such  a description  ? — It  varies  from  a pound  to  two  pounds. 

3058.  For  tbe  house? — No,  for  the  house  and  the  cabbage-garden. 

3059.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  there  are  a great  number  of  the  small  land- 
holders who  would  be  able  to  contribute  a great  part  of  the  expense  ? — A great 
part  of  tlie  landholders  would  be  able  to  contribute  something. 

3060.  Has  there  been  any  actual  emigration  going  on  In  your  county? — Some 
persons  have  gone  out  to  America,  from  whom  very  favourable  accounts  are 
received. 

3061.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  converting  all  their  property  into  money  before 
they  go  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

3062.  Are  they  able  to  produce  a sum,  over  and  above  their  passage,  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  when  they  get  there? — No,  I have  not  heard  that 

3063.  Do  they  go  out  as  mere  labourers  ? — Some  of  them  do,  and  some  of 
them  as  artificers. 

3064.  Is  it  from  that  class  that  favourable  accounts  have  been  sent? — Favour- 
able accounts  have  been  received  from  two  men  who  went  out  as  labourers,  and 
the  other  as  millwright  and  carpenter. 

3065.  That  is  only  from  those  who  have  had  small  means  ? — Certainly. 

3066.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  a 
great  anxiety  to  emigrate  among  those  who  remain  ? — I think  there  is.  I certainly 
mink  it  would  be  productive  of  very  good  efiect;  it  is  not  so  much  the  benefit 
that  would  be  derived  from  it  at  present,  as  the  benefit  that  would  be  derived  from 
it  hereafter.  I have  further  to  observe,  that  I consider  that  if  the  system  of  elective 
franchise  were  changed,  and  men  allowed  to  vote  according  to  the  rate  of  tithe 
which  they  paid  under  the  Composition  Act,  coupled  with  their  holding  a certain 
quantity  of  land,  that  it  would  materially  tend  to  check  the  subdivision  of  small 
farms,  and  of  course  to  check  the  population. 

3067.  What  do  you  mean  by  a holding  of  land;  to  what  extent  ’ — To  an  extent 
•which  would  enable  a man  to  pay  a certain  rate  of  tithe  under  the  Composition 
Act,  on  a scale  which  might  be  fixed,  and  under  which  he  might  be  entitled  to 
vote. 

3068.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  as  a body,  would  object 
to  a tax  on  land  for  tlie  purpose  of  raising  an  emigration  fund,  to  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  government,  provided  other  measures  were  simultaneously  tending 
to  check  population,  such  as  an  alteration  of  the  forty  shilling  franchise  and  the 
system  of  sub-letting  and  joint-tenancy  ? — Generally  speaking,  1 think  the  land*- 
lords  would  object  to  any  additional  tax. 

3069.  Are 
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3060.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  Irish  gentry  have  had  an  opportunity  of  DmniJ.Wtlvm, 
eivinff  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  redundant  population  of  Ireland  and 

Its  removal,  so  as  to  consider  the  effects  upon  their  interests  ? — I am  clearly  satisfied  ' ' 

they  have  not,  and  I can  speak  of  my  own  case.  I had  certainly  given  the  state  * 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland  a great  deal  of  consideration,  but  I never,  until  I came  before 
this  Committee,  gave  the  subject  of  emigration  that  consideration  which  I have 
done  since ; not  one  I should  think  in  a hundred  have  thought  upon  the  subject. 

3070.  Are  you  not  satisfied  therefore,  that  the  publication  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  this  Committee,  will  naturally  draw  their  attention  to  the  subject,  to  see 
how  their  pecuniary  interests  are  affected ; and  do  you  not  think  that  their  answer 
must  be  qualified  according  to  the  consideration  given  by  them  to  the  subject? — 

No  doubt,  tlie  more  they  consider  the  subject  the  more  competent  they  will  be  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  it ; for  myself,  I view  it  in  a much  more  favourable  light  than 
I did  the  fast  time  I gave  evidence  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  James  West,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

3071.  WHERE  doyou  comefrom? — From  thecounty  ofWestmeath. 

3072.  Are  you  generally  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  county  of  Westmeath?  e* . ^ 

• — have  lived  in  it  all  my  life,  and  have  a good  deal  of  intercourse  with  it. 

3073.  What  are  you? — A land  agent. 

3074.  Is  there  a great  deal  of  poverty  among  the  peasantry  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — Indeed  there  is  a great  ded,  but  it  is 
better  inhabited  than  many  other  counties. 

3075.  Are  not  some  of  the  labouring  classes  employed  by  the  gentry  of  the 
county  during  the  year,  and  others  only  casually  employed? — They  are- 

3076.  Is  mere  not  a material  diSerence  between  those  two  clas-ses? — Yes, 
because  one  class  is  employed  the  whole  year  round,  and  the  others  only  part  of 
the  year. 

3077.  Can  you  at  all  state  what  are  the  proportions  between  those  two  classes, 
in  the  county  of  Clare  ? — There  are  more  persons  employed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  year,  than  not  employed. 

3078.  Have  the  goodnes  to  take  a special  instance  of  those  not  employed,  and 
describe  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed? — ^They  are  in  a poor 
pitiable  condition ; their  cabins  very  bad  ; and  for  half  the  year  they  cannot  obtain 
employment,  though  very  willing  to  work,  if  they  can  get  it,  and  at  almost  any 
thing  you  chuse  to  give  them. 

3079.  There  is  no  demand  for  tlie  work  of  those  persons? — ^There  is  not. 

3080.  Do  you  not  conceive,  that  the  cause  of  there  being  no  demand  for  their 
work  is,  tliattne  population  is  so  excessive  as  to  supply  all  the  work  that  is  really 
wanted,  and  to  have  a considerable  redundancy  ? — It  is  the  fact ; there  is  an  over- 
grown population, 

3081.  Doyou  not  consider,  that  the  removal  (if  it  could  be  effected  satisfac- 
torily,) of  part  of  that  population  would  materially  benefit  the  condition  of  those 
left  behind  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it  in  the  world. 

3082.  Do  you  think  that  the  interests  of  proprietors,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath, are  not  affected  by  the  circumstance  of  this  excessive  population? — Indeed 
I do  think  it  is,  and  1 believe  they  feel  it  to  be  so. 

3083.  Could  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  prejudicial  effect,  which  in 
your  opinion  accrues  to  the  interest  of  individual  proprietors,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  this  particular  class  of  redundant  population  on  their  estates  ? — 

I believe  one  of  the  greatest  evils  accompanying  it,  is  the  letting  of  small  farms  for 
the  purpose  of  making  freeholders,  at  a mere  trifling  rent,  of  very  bad  ground, 
often  part  of  a bog, 

3084.  Do  you  think  that  the  injury  being  more  or  less,  which  accrues  to  indi- 
vidual proprietors  from  the  presence,  and  from  the  increase  of  this  redundant 
population,  is  such  as  to  make  it  their  interest  to  consider  the  question  of  con- 
tributing for  the  purpose  of  removing  such  poor  ? — 1 do  think  it  would  be  well 
Worth  their  serious  consideration,  and  for  this  rea.son,  because  1 know  a gentle- 
man. whose  property  I am  connected  with,  has  given  many  of  his  tenants,  not 
merely  of  those  holding  of  small  quantities  of  ground,  but  some  having  large 
quantity  of  ground,  all  their  property  to  enable  Aem  to  carry  themselves  away, 
which  in  some  instances,  to  my  knowledge,  has  amounted  to  more  than  a hundred 
pounds. 
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3085.  For  what  number  of  persons?— For  one  family.  Mr.  Tuite’s  father  has 
done  it. 

3086.  You  have  made  a distinction  between  large  and  small  holders  of  ground  • 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  distinction? — Some  of  them  may  bold  from  mirty  to 
forty  acres  of  ground,  and  others  not  more  than  two  acres. 

3087.  The  Committee,  in  the  questions  they  are  asking  you,  are  directing  their 
attention  to  the  lowest  class? — Some  of  those  people  who  have  lived  with  myself 
my  cottiers’  sons,  who  perhaps  have  lived  witli  me  the  whole  year  round,  some  of 
their  children  have  gone  off  to  America,  and  there  have  been  favourable  accounts 
from  some  of  them,  and  from  others,  unfavourable  accounts ; they  are  merely 
labourers  there,  nothing  else. 

3088.  When  you  say,  to  America,  do  you  mean  the  United  States,  or  the  co- 
lonies?— ^To  both. 

3089.  If  you  were  consulted  as  a land  agent,  as  to  the  advantage  of  removing 
from  the  property  of  an  individual  land  proprietor,  fifty  families  of  tlie  lowest  class 
of  persons,  inhabiting  the  most  wretched  sort  of  cabin,  and  for  whose  labour  there 
is  but  little  or  no  demand  the  greater  part  of  the  year ; would  you  think  yourself 
justified  in  recommending  to  a proprietor,  whose  property  was  so  circumstanced, 
to  advance  them  20I.  per  family,  supposing  a family  to  consist  of  a man,  a woman, 
and  three  children  ? — 1 would  not  say  I should  recommeud  him  to  pay  tlie  sum  of 
20  /. ; but,  as  a measure,  I would  recommend  it 

3090.  Your  hesitation  as  to  the  sum,  would  arise  from  not  having  had  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  due  consideration  to  the  subject,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing 
else  ? — I thii^  there  are  many  landlords  who  could  not  afibrd  it ; most  of  them 
have  their  rents  very  badly  paid. 

3091.  Would  not  your  advice  be  regulated  by  ascertaining  the  benefit  which 
would  accrue  to  the  proprietor,  from  letting  his  land  to  a different  class  of  tenante? 
— I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I would  recommend  to  a landlord,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  assist  emigration ; a good  deal  of  that  would  depend  upon 
this,  whether  his  property  was  let  in  large  parcels  or  small  parcels ; if  in  the 
former,  it  would  not  require  so  much  emigration  as  where  it  was  let  in  small 
portions. 

3092.  The  Committee  are  supposing  a case  where  the  tenants  are  of  the  lowest 
class,  and  where  the  landlord  is  in  immediate  relation  to  them,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  middleman? — I think  it  would  benefit  the  middleman ; but  it  is 
impossible  that  tiie  poor  man,  upon  five  or  six  acres  of  ground,  with  five  or  six  in 
family,  can  maintain  them,  and  pay  his  rent. 

3093.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  rent  of  that  landlord  would  be  increased  under 
another  system  of  letting? — I do  not  know  that  it  would  be  increased  nominally, 
but  it  would  in  the  receipt  of  the  money  actually  received  as  rent. 

3094.  Would  not  your  recommendation  to  a landlord  under  those  circumstances, 
as  to  the  sura  he  should  subscribe,  depend  upon  the  increase  which  would  be 
shown  to  be  the  result? — Certainly. 

3095.  From  tiie  explanations  you  have  given,  do  you  mean  to  attribute  the 
number  of  persons  in  W estmeatb,  beyond  the  means  of  employment,  to  the  system 
of  letting  very  small  farms  ? — ^The  part  of  the  county  where  I live  was  formerly 
inhabitea  by  gentlemen  of  large  fortune ; that  number,  however,  has  diminished, 
and  they  have  brought  a large  number  of  labourers  into  it,  who  have  not  employ- 
ment at  present. 

3096.  Is  a great  part  of  the  county  of  Westmeath  occupied  by  what  you  may 
call  small  tenents  ? — Not  so  much  so  as  some  otiier  counties,  certainly  not. 

3097.  Has  the  distress,  which  it  seems  has  occurred  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath, arisen  more  from  the  non-residence  of  the  gentlemen  than  from  any  other 
cause  ?— Yes,  I do  think  so,  and  I believe  it  is  the  case  all  over  Ireland. 

3098.  What  sum,  in  your  opinion,  could  be  raised  by  a large  family  by  the 
sale  of  all  they  posse-ss? — Very  little;  perhaps  a pound  or  two  pounds  would  be 
the  utmost  of  it. 

3099.  If  they  were  to  sell  all  they  possess  with  a view  to  emigration,  to  how 
much  do  you  think  it  would  amount? — ^To  a very  small  sum  ; if  they  have  any 
thing  to  sdl.  they  always  do  it.  There  are  many  families  who  have  gone  from 
ftie  part  of  the  country  where  I live. 

3100.  What  class  of  the  people  is  it  that  have  emigrated  ?— Farmers  who  have 
' not  conducted  themselves  very  well,  who  have  been  obliged  to  go  off  in  conse- 
quence of  arrears  of  rent;  and  some  of  the  young  fellows  in  the  country  have 

gone 
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eone  ofl;  and  others  of  a different  description ; they  have  collected  money  from  Mr. 
their  friends  sometimes,  which  has  enabled  them  to  go  out.  Jame*  fyett. 

‘'101.  Do  you  tliiuh  that  many  families  would  be  enabled  in  your  part  of  the  ' 
country,  by  the  assistance  of  their  friends,  to  go  out? — I Jtnow  that  their  friends 
often  do  assist  them. 

3102.  Do  you  think  if  facilities  were  afforded  for  emigration,  that  large  numbers 
would  go  fi-om  Ireland  ? — I do. 

3103.  If  the  means  of  transport  were  afforded,  would  the  lower  classes,  in  your 
opinion,  be  able  to  raise  from  their  friends  a sufficient  sum  to  assist  them  when 
they  arrived  at  tlie  other  side  of  the  water? — I have  no  doubt  they  would,  for  I 
believe  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  a sufficient  sum  of  money  to  buy 
themselves  provisions,  such  as  bacon,  meal,  &c.  for  their  passage. 

3104.  Suppose  the  case  of  a hundred  families,  each  family  consisting  of  a man, 
woman  and  three  children,  who  are  informed  that  they  will  have  transport  to  the 
colonies ; do  you  imagine  that  there  are  a hundred  families  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath who  could  obtain  from  their  friends  in  money,  a sufficient  sum  to  provision 
them  for  a year  after  they  got  there? — 1 think  they  could  only  obtain  sufficient  to 
go  over. 

3 1 05.  How  much  money,  supposing  transport  to  be  found  them,  do  you  con- 
ceive they  would  have,  when  they  got  there? — ^The  sum  of  money  it  would  take 
for  their  transport,  of  course  they  would  have  when  they  got  there ; I have  under- 
stood about  4/.  a head  was  the  sum;  from3/.  15s.  to  4/. 

3 1 06.  Taking  the  three  children  as  one  adult,  a family  of  the  number  described 
would  require  12/.  to  take  them,  do  you  think  they  could  raise  that  suju? — I think 
it  would  be  a sum  too  large  for  them  to  raise,  but  I think  they  would  raise  six  or 
seven  pounds ; I do  not  believe  they  pay  above  half  price  for  the  children. 

3107.  You  mean  for  freight  and  food  ? — Yes. 

3 1 08.  Suppose  the  expense  of  freight  would  be  1 2 /.,  do  you  think  that  a hun- 
dred families  from  the  county  of  Westmeath,  if  removed  from  that  county, 
would  obtain  from  their  friends  the  sum  of  12/.  each? — I do  think  there  are 
a hundred  families  that  could  bring  that  sum,  taking  the  whole  county. 

3109.  The  Committee  are  speaking  of  iamilies  that  are  in  a state  of  perfect 
destitution? — No,  not  of  that  very  low  description  ; of  that  class,  very  few  have 
emigrated. 

3110.  The  Committee  do  not  mean  those  who  have  a small  capital  in  the  county, 
but  of  tliat  particular  class  who  are  described  to  be  in  a state  of  destitution  ? — -If 
the  other  families  went,  it  would  make  room  for  the  others,  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  get  employment. 

3111.  Of  tliat  particular  class  of  families  to  which  you  have  alluded,  as  being 
able  to  get  12/.;  are  those  families  in  which  the  men  are  constantly  employed  in 
labour? — Ye.s,  and  if  they  were  removed,  it  would  make  room  for  the  otliers. 

3112.  Do  YOU  conceive  that  a small  occupier,  turned  out  from  his  farm  by  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  is  not  immediately  involved  in  distress  ? — Yes,  in  most 
cases. 

3113.  Arid  he  might  have  some  little  available  property  at  the  moment? — 

Certainly,  and  there  are  a great  number  in  that  state. 

3114.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  in  the  case  of  this  particular  class  of  tenants 
holding  small  quantities  of  land,  who  might  be  ejected  at  the  termination  of  leases, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  might  collect  either  from  the  produce  of  their  own 
property,  or  the  contribution  of  friends,  a sum  perhaps  equal  to  12/.  per  family, 

»f  those  were  removed,  and  the  lands  from  which  they  were  taken  were  let  upon 
an  improved  principle  involving  the  circumstance  of  larger  farms,  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  lowest  class  to  which  you  have  alluded,  a.s  being  in 
a wretched  state  of  destitution,  would  immediately  as  labourers,  under  a new  and 
a better  system, have  a chance  of  improving  their  condition? — Yea,  decidedly. 

3115.  You  are  of  opinion  that  ffie  class  of  the  community  which  it  would 
he  most  advisable  to  assist  in  emigration,  is  that  class  who,  being  turned  out  under 
such  given  circumstances,  have  not  capital  enough  to  embark  in  any  large  specu- 
lation as  farmers,  and  consequently  reduced  to  the  lowest  class,  but  for  such  a 
system  ? — I think  many  of  ffiem  would  be  found  desirous  to  go  away. 

3 1 1 6.  Is  not  the  last  description  of  tenants  when  turned  out,  the  class  by  whom 
Under  such  circumstances  the  peace  of  the  country  has  Iwcn  most  endangered  ?— 

I believe  the  lowest  class  of  the  country  is  the  worst,  the  very  lowest  class  of  all ; 
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but  if  that  very  claia  were  to  get  employ,  I do  not  think  it  would  be  half  or  a 
quarter  so  bad  as  it  is. 

3117.  You  attribute  the  habitual  irregularity  of  the  lowest  class  to  the  warn  of 
employment? — Entirely. 

3118.  You  have  stated  that  some  landlords  have  thought  it  right,  and  to  their 
interest,  to  get  rid  of  a redundant  population  oft’  their  estate  at  a sacrifice  of  rent  ? — 
I have  known  such  instances. 

31 19.  In  those  instances  which  you  know,  can  you  say  how  many  families  have 
been  got  rid  of,  and  what  the  amount  of  the  rent  was  1 — In  some  instances  it  was 
very  large,  hundreds  of  pounds,  but  I cannot  state  it  particularly;  1 have  known 
200  /.  or  300 1.  due  from  one  man,  and  to  be  forgiven  every  thing. 

3120.  How  many  families  do  you  think  there  might  be : — ^Three  or  four  from  oft* 
Mr.  Tuite's  estate. 

3121 . And  at  what  sacrifice  ? — At  the  sacrifice  of  300 1.  or  400/. ; perhaps,  if  he 
sold  every  thing  they  possessed,  he  might  have  got  one  hundred  pounds. 


John  Scott  Vandeleur,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

3122.  YOU  are  a resident  of  the  county  of  Clare  1 — Yes. 

3 1 23.  Do  you  attend  as  a magistrate  in  that  county  1 — Y es. 

3124.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  heating  the  observations  made  by  the 
last  witness,  with  respect  to  the  probable  effect  upon  the  lowest  classes  of  Iri.sh 
labourers,  that  might  be  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  lower  class  of  small  fanners 
by  ejectment,  or  otherwise? — I have  heard  them. 

31 25.  Would  the  abstraction  of  a proportion  of  tliat  class  lead  to  the  improvement 
of  the  lowest  class  of  labourers  ? — I am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

3126.  Have  you  heard  of  any  instances  of  that  effect  being  produced  by  their 
removal  ? — I have  heard  of  several  families  who  have  left  my  neighbourhood  com- 
pletely destitute,  and  since  they  have  left  1 have  heard  of  their  having  improved 
their  condition. 

3127.  But  what  effect  had  their  removal  upon  the  remaining  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ? — I cannot  say,  it  has  been  upon  so  trifling  a scale  hitherto. 

31 28.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  to  contribute  towards  the  removal  of  that  class  of  under-tenants, 
who  may  be  on  their  property  on  the  determination  of  a lease  ? — J think  it  would 
be  to  tlieir  interest  to  induce  those  persons  to  emigrate,  but  I doubt  very  much 
whether  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  contribute  any  thing  towards  it,  because 
they  can  get  rid  of  them  now  by  law. 

3129.  But  if  this  were  to  be  a general  practice,  do  you  not  think  that  the  state 
of  the  county  at  large  would  be  prejudiced  by  a numerous  class  of  those  persons 
so  ejected  wandering  over  the  county  ? — Decidedly,  and  that  has  been  a very  great 
cause  of  the  disturbances  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

3130.  Although  they  have  the  legal  power  of  ejecting  those  parties,  do  you  not 
imagine  that  the  reaction  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  landowners,  if  the  country  were  to  be  thrown  into  a state  of  confusion  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  I should  conceive  so. 

3131.  If  a system  were  to  be  adopted,  under  which  the  majority  of  proprietors 
who  have  the  opportnnity  might  act,  of  improving  their  property  by  the  ejectment 
of  such  a class  of  tenants,  do  you  not  consider  it  might  be  to  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  proprietors,  to  consider  how  far  they  would  contribute  towards  emigration ; if 
such  a system  of  emigration  were  likely  to  be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  those 
parties,  under  circumstances  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  future  interests  of 
those  parties  ? — I do,  provided  emigration  were  applied  solely  to  those  persons 
whom  the  landowners  would  wish  to  get  rid  of ; but  I conceive  that  if  emigration 
were  carried  on  to  a greater  extent,  that  many  individuals  would  go  whom  it  would 
be  better  to  have  left  at  home  in  the  country. 

3132.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  understand,  that  all  the  questions  put  to  you 
have  reference  to  a regulated  emigration,  by  which  proper  persons  are  to  be 
selected  ? — I do  think  that  such  a system,  if  properly  applied,  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  population.  I should  be  glad,  for  one,  to  contribute,  if  I could  get  rid 
of  the  lower  class  of  my  tenantry,  and  not  to  turn  them  out  into  the  world,  as  I 
should  otherwise  be  obliged  to  do  now,  if  I got  rid  of  them. 

3*33*  You  understand,  that  in  such  a case,  no  individual  would  be  selected  for 
Emigration  who  was  not  in  a good  state  of  health  and  of  a certain  age,  because  be 

would 
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would  not  do  justice  to  bimself  as  a settler ; would  that  consideration  affect  your 
views  with  respect  to  your  interests? — No;  but  1 conceive  if  their  children  could 
be  sent  out,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  proprietors,  and  leave  the  idlers  to 
lioffer  out  at  home  as  they  could ; but  while  the  child  is  brought  up  in  sloth  of 
every  kind  by  its  parents,  I tliink  it  would,  when  it  grew  up,  be  as  bad  as  its  parents 
were  before. 

3134.  Vou  will  understand,  that  every  question  of  this  Committee  is  put  with 
reference  to  the  supposed  proportion  of  a man,  woman,  and  three  children  to  a 
family  ; taking  them  in  that  proportion,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  selecting 
able-bodied  men,  do  you  still  think  that  the  proprietors  would  not  be  materially 
interested  in  contributing  to  emigration  ? — Decidedly. 

313.5*  Ifi  using  the  word  able-bodied,  it  is  applied  mainly  to  the  father  of  the 
family,  who  must  be  tlie  settler  placed  upon  the  land,  under  the  supposition  of  bis 
going  as  an  emigrant ; and  it  would  be  therefore  impossible  to  accept  of  any 
emigrant  under  any  national  system  of  emigration,  who  was  not  of  an  age,  and  in 
a state  of  health  that  would  enable  him  to  prosper,  would  that  meet  your  views? 
—1  think  so. 

3136.  Are  there  many  small  farms  in  the  county  of  Clare? — A great  many. 

3137.  Has  the  class  of  persons  called  small  tenants,  been  for  many  years  in 
a state  of  great  distress  ? — I believe  there  are  the  same  gradations  of  distress  in 
the  county  of  Clare  as  in  otlier  counties. 

3138.  Rut  during  many  years,  when  tlie  potatoe  crop  has  failed,  has  it  not  created 
great  distress  among  that  class  ? — Yes. 

313^.  In  those  periods  the  landlord  bas  not  been  in  the  habit  of  receivingmuch 
rent  from  those  persons  ? — It  certainly  has  an  effect  upon  the  payment  of  rents, 
for  when  they  are  obliged  to  lay  out  a great  deal  of  the  rent  to  buy  provisions  (for 
they  cannot  starve)  under  such  circumstances  of  course  they  cannot  so  well  pay 
their  rent  to  the  landlord. 

3140.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  you  would  be  better  off  if  the  number  of 
small  tenants  were  very  much  reduced  in  your  county  ? — Decidedly. 

3141.  Is  it  not  the  common  practice  of  landlords  to  forgive  considerable  arrears 
of  rent  in  order  to  induce  the  tenants  to  go  away,  and  give  up  their  farms  ? — It  is 
only  giving  a nominal  sum ; it  is  only  remitting  debts  from  paupers  who  could  not 
pay  &em  : perhaps  they  may  have  a miserable  cow,  or  something  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  the  landlord  may  say,  I will  let  you  go  with  all  your  furniture,  and  all 
the  rent  with  you ; but  that  is  giving  up  a very  small  sum  of  real  money  indeed, 

3 1 42.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  tlie  smallest  lot  of  land  which  it  would  be  to 
your  advantage  to  let? — From  20  to  25  acres. 

3143.  Have  you  at  the  present  period,  or  have  other  gentlemen  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood at  this  time,  many  farms  of  a smaller  description  r — There  are  many 
gentlemen  in  tlie  neighbourhood  who  have,  but  they  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  consolidate  them  ; they  are  getting  rid  of  the  small  ones,  and  making  large  ones 
as  fast  as  they  can,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  humanity. 

3144.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  parties  who  might  be  removed  upon  this 
principle  of  ejectment,  would  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  any  favourable 
opportunity  of  emigration  that  might  be  presented  r — I certainly  think  they 
would. 


/.  S.  Fandelnr, 

11  Apri], 
18B7. 


A Member  present  delivered  in  Letter,  dated  Blackburn,  7 April  1827. 

[The  $ame  xoas  rcadt  and  is  as  Jollows  .*] 

“ Sir,  " Blackburn,  April  7th.  1827. 

“ I WILL,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week,  make  what  inquiries  I think 
necessary,  to  learn  the  true  state  of  the  public  mind,  on  the  subject  of  Emigration. 

I have  however  thought  proper  to  make  an  immediate  reply  to  your’s  of  the  ,5th, 
because  1 am  anxious  to  state  to  your  Committee,  what  I positively  know  on  the 
subject  There  i.s  undoubtedly  a very  great  tendency  to  emigrate,  produced  by  the 
utter  inability  of  the  weaver  to  obtain  adequate  wages.  They  who  are  already 
I’arclt/  able  to  sustain  their  families,  and  are  almost  starved,  of  course  remain  at 
home,  because  they  have  not  the  means  of  removing ; but  immense  numbers  who 
find  that  circumstances  are  rapidly  hurrying  them  into  that  state,  are  now  leaving 
this  neighbourhood.  I was  told  last  week,  that  no  fewer  than  fifty  families  had 
left  Blackburn  in  the  preceding  week,  for  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Com- 
•mttce  will  observe,  that  these  are  not  paupers,  but  industrious  families,  who  fly 
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from  Ae  pauperism  which  stares  them  in  the  face.  Consequently,  although  the 
abstraction  ot  any  given  number  of  operatives,  as  it  must  diminish  the  number  of 
hands  that  demand  employment,  does  good,  by  tending  to  bring  the  demand  and 
supply  nearer  to  a level ; it  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  present  frightful 
burden  of  our  poor’s  rates.  The  emigrants  now  go  to  the  United  States,  becanse 
Aey  Aere  hope  for  employment  as  weavers.  It  would  require  some  strong 
inducementto  make  them  turn  AeirAoughts  to  agriculture;  and  unless  a sufficient 
motive  to  make  them  prefer  settling  in  our  own  colonies  is  put  before  them  by 
government,  the  stream  of  emigration  will  run  on  (and  must  increase  prodigiously) 
in  Ae  same  channel.  I last  week  saw  a letter  from  a person  in  Philadelphia,  who 
left  Blackburn  last  year,  stating  that  for  weaving  a striped  calico,  he  could  earn 
from  4 } to  6 dollars  per  week ; in  Blackburn,  he  would  not  earn  much  more  than 
Ae  same  number  of  shillings.  It  is  high  time  for  His  Majesty’s  government  to 
take  the  subject  of  emigration  into  consideration,  systematically,  and  as  a part  of 
Ae  country’s  policy  to  be  steadily  pursued.  Were  proper  channels  opened,  and 
adequate  encouragement  given  to  emigrate,  Ae  country  would  be  repaid  by  the 
flourishing  state  of  our  colonies,  and  by  their  trade ; and  Ae  system  would  go  so 
far  to  prevent  Ae  accumulated  misery  occasioned  by  such  convulsions  as  we  have 
witnessed  last  year.  Radicalism  and  disaffection  would  disappear  gradually,  if 
persons  who  cannot  get  an  honest  livelihood  by  their  industry  at  home,  bad 
a certain  prospect  of  independence  and  prosperity  in  our  colonies.  It  cannot 
happen  otherwise  than  Aat  such  persons  continually  (every  5 or  7 years  perhaps) 
Arown  into  involuntary  idleness,  half  fed,  and  half  clothed,  will  lay  Ae  blame 
on  their  rulers,  and  become  discontented  and  seditious.  I have  thought  much 
and  anxiously  on  Ais  subject,  during  the  last  half  year,  and  I am  convinced  that 
a mere  temporary  measure,  one  which  has  for  its  sole  object  the  present  state  of 
Ae  operatives  in  this  particular  emet^ncy,  will  do  no  sensible  good.  The  only 
wise  me^ure  would  be  to  adopt  the  measure  of  emigration,  systematically  and 
constantly,  as  a state  measure ; and  I am  persuaded  Aat  His  Majesty’s  government 
would  never  repent  its  adoption.  It  was  Ae  policy  of  Ae  ancient  world,  and 
doubtless  for  good  reasons.  There  can  be  no  question  Aat  AAens  found  great 
benefit  from  drafting  off  its  redundant  and  seditious  population  to  Sicily,  and  oAer 
places.  At  present  our  emigrants  all  flock  to  America,  where  Aey  enrich  a foreign 
state  by  their  labour  and  mechanical  skill,  and  imbibe  Aere  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  state,  where  they  are  adopted  as  citizens ; Aey  become  “ Ame- 
ricanis  ipsis  Americaniore,”  nor  do  they  retain  much,  if  any,  regard  for  Aat 
native  country,  which  they  quitted  in  distress  and  discontent.  Thus  does  England’s 
indifference  to  emigration  operate  mischievously  to  her  interests,  by  swelling  Ae 
number  of  her  commercial  enemies,  and  enabling  Aem  to  establish  a successful 
competition  with  her  manufactures.  In  Ais  district,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
place  or  places  fixed  upon  for  settlers,  and  upon  Ae  inducements  held  out.  No 
assistance  from  the  parishes  can  possibly  be  looked  for;  it  is  totally  out  of  Ae 
question,  and  Aerefore  the  measure  had  better  not  be  proposed  at  all,  as  its  abso- 
lute failure  is  a positive  certainty.  Canada  is  not  likely  to  bepopular  on  account  of 
its  climate,  and  Ae  incumbrances  of  Ae  country,  before  it  can  be  cleared  for 
agriculture.  New  South  Wales  would  be  a much  more  tempting  region;  but 
perhaps  the  great  expense  of  the  voyage  would  deter  government  from  proposing 
it  I have  given  you  my  opinions  rather  atlarge,  but  the  Committee  will,  I trust, 
excuse  Ac  uuusual  length  of  my  coramnnicadon.  The  sentiments  I have  expressed, 
have  not  been  hastily  or  lightiy  adopted ; and  I consider  this  subject  one  of  vast 
importance.  1 feel  extremely  anxious  for  Ae  decision  which  His  Majesty's 
government  may  come  to,  and  heartily  hope  it  will  be  one  that  shall  produce 
a lasting  and  constant  benefit  to  the  country.  I will  write  again  as  soon  as  I can 
give  any  satisfactory  information  on  Ae  points  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  very  respectfully, 

Y our  obedient  humble  Servant, 

W . H.  Hyett,  Esq.  (signed)  J.  W.  Whittaker." 
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Jovis,  12*  die  ApriliSy  1827. 

R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


I^derkk  Carlisle,  Esq.  being  again  called  in,  delivered  in  a Paper,  intituled, 
“ Proposals  for  the  Conveyance  oflabouring  Elmigrants  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  Conditions  of  their  Engagement.” — And  the  same  was  read, 
and  is  as  follows : — 


Sir,  London,  April  12th,  1827. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  address  you  on  tlie  subject  of  a further  Emigration  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Relative  to  this,  I beg  to  call  to  your  recollection  that 
1 have  laid  certain  documents  before  the  Colonial  department,  one  of  which  was 
an  application  from  the  principal  Settlers  in  the  dbtrict  of  Albany,  praying  that 
Government  would  assist  them  by  sending  out  a number  of  mechanical  and  agri- 
cultural labourers,  together  with  a proportion  of  women  and  children. 

The  applicants,  conscious  of  the  reduced  state  of  their  circumstances,  d id  not  set 
forth  therein  any  method  of  repaying  to  government  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
transport  of  emigrants  from  this  country  ; they  merely  oSer  a certain  rate  of  wages 
to  them,  when  landed  in  the  colony. 

Now,  Sir,  as  the  Committee  seem  to  be  averse  to  any  system  of  emigration 
which  does  not  contemplate  the  repayment  of  a part  (if  not  the  whole)  of  tJie  sum 
required  to  carry  it  into  operation,  the  present  proposition  will  contain  an  estimate, 
according  to  which  I would  engage  to  transport  emigrants  to  the  Cape,  and  also 
a detailed  method  by  which  it  is  supposed  a considerable  portion  of  the  expense 
might  be  repaid ; the  latter  founded,  however,  solely  on  the  idea  that  they  can  be 
hired  at  a lower  rate  tlian  that  offered  by  the  settlers. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  emigration  (as  far  as  regards  the  mother  country)  is  ad- 
visable under  any  circumstances,  I think  1 may  venture  to  say  it  would  be  desirable 
to  direct  its  course  towards  the  Cane  in  some  measure,  on  the  score  of  the  import- 
ance of  that  colony’s  geographical  situation,  and  its  climate  being  favourable  for 
Europeans.  But  independent  of  this,  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  colony,  that  its  capabilities  have  never  yet  been  fully  developed,  nor  can 
be  until  by  a gradual  introduction  of  labour,  its  price  becomes  sufficiently  reduced 
to  enable  the  colonist  to  profit  by  the  encouragement  displayed  in  the  favourable 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  these  being  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  many 
productions  with  which  the  markets  of  England  and  other  countries  might  be 
supplied  under  circumstances  of  great  advantoge  to  the  growers.  Concerning  the 
Settlers  in  Albany,  1 may  add,  that  should  His  Majesty’s  Government  eventually 
determine  to  act  upon  a proposition  similar  to  the  one  1 now  most  humbly  beg  to 
submit,  it  will  be  conferring  a great  and  lasting  benefit  on  a very  deserving  class 
of  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  whose  honest  and  industrious  efforts  to  obtain  an  inde- 
pendence in  a distant  colony  have  been  repeatedly  met  by  difficulties  and  afflicting 
dispensations  of  providence,  sometimes  assuming  shapes  the  most  appalling — 
calamities  which  they  have  borne  with  patient  resignation,  coupled  with  a con- 
stant and  dutiful  observance  of  the  ordinances  of  the  government  under  which 
they  live. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  it  would  be  highly  expedient  (in  order  to  prevent  the 
confusion  and  inconvenience  which  must  inevitably  rc.sult  from  the  sudden  influx 
of  too  great  a number  of  emigrants  into  the  settlement,)  that  they  should  proceed 
in  separate  lots  at  two  or  three  several  times,  according  to  the  number  to  be  sent 
Out  in  the  space  of  one  year.  I shall  form,  therefore,  my  proposal  with  a view  to 
facilitate  this  object. 

I conceive  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to  send  out  more  than  600  to  Albany,  in 
the  apace  of  twelve  months,  and  shall  accordingly  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
that  that  number  may  be  agreed  upon.  1 propose,  therefore,  to  divide  them  into 
two  parties,  say  300  each,  and  despatch  them  in  two  vessels  at  separate  periods, 
allowing  an  interval  between  each  of  about  four  or  six  months.  The  proportion 
of  women  and  children  to  be  about  one  woman  and  three  children  to  two  men : 
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Frederick  Carliile, 
Esq. 

la  April, 
1827. 
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Treitrkk  Carlule,  thus  each  vessel  woulcl  contain  i oo  men,  50  women,  and  1 50  children.  I am 
guided  in  this  proportion  by  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  settlers. 

' ^ According  to  the  provisions  of  the  “ Passenger  Act,’’  the  before-mentioned 

It  April,  number  and  description  of  people  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a vessel  registering  less 
tlian  450  tons.  In  such  vessels,  then,  I will  engage  to  provide  for  the  traasport 
of  emigrants,  from  either  of  the  ports  of  London  or  Liverpool,  at  the  rate  of  10/. 
per  head,  under  the  following  circumstances : Each  vessel  slidl  be  provided  with 
a competent  surgeon,  together  with  medicine  chest  and  hospital  stores ; a sufficient 
supply  of  water  for  sixteen  weeks,  and  provisions  for  the  same  length  of  time 
which  will  admit  of  an  issue  per  week,  as  follows  : To  each  man  7 lbs.  of  bread 
lilbs.  of  flour,  2^  lbs.  of  beef,  ditto  pork,,  li  pint  of  pease,  2«  oz.  of  sucfar* 

7 oz.  cocoa,  6 oz.  suet,  6 oz.  raisins,  .f-oz.  mustard,  ^pepper,  i|piut  of  oatmeal, 
i pint  vinegar,  ditto  lime-juice,  and  li  pint  rum,  To  every  woman  two-thirds 
of  the  above  rate,  excepting  that  she  is  not  to  be  allowed  rum,  and  is  to  be  allowed 
tea  instead  of  cocoa.  Children  above  seven  years  of  age  one-third,  and  under 
seven  one-fourth,  subject  to  the  same  exceptions  as  the  women. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  subject  is,  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  Emigrants  are  to  be  engaged,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  secure  their 
services.  Here  I would  observe,  that  many  of  the  colonists,  who  went  out  in 
1 8 1 9-20,  took  with  them  articled  servants ; on  arrival  in  tlie  settlement,  those 
servants  finding  that  the  rates  of  wages  for  which  they  had  engaged  to  work 
(previously  to  their  departure  from  England)  were  much  lower  than  they  might 
obtain  if  their  indentures  were  dissolved,  became  very  dissatisfled,  endeavouring 
by  every  mean  within  their  power  to  free  themselves  from  the  obligations  by 
which  they  were  bound.  This,  in  most  instances,  they  accomplished,  for  the 
masters,  harassed  by  the  discontented  and  refractory  spirit  manifested  on  all  occa- 
sions by  their  servants,  found  the  only  resource  to  be  in  yielding  to  their  unrea- 
sonable desires,  by  giving  up  the  indentures ; and  those  few  who,  by  determined 
perseverance,  succeeded  in  retaining  them  to  the  end  of  the  term  stipulated,  were 
upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  in  no  way  benefited  by  their  labour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  recurrence  of  such  an  untoward  state  of  things  as  is  here  related.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  effect  this,  and  also  the  repayment  of  part  of  the  expense  of 
transport,  I beg  to  submit  the  following  proposition  ; viz. 

That  the  emigrants  subscribe  to  a deed  of  indenture,  whereby  they  bind  them- 
selves to  government  for  five  years  ; to  work  at  a stated  rate  of  wages  for  any  one 
unto  whom  their  services  may  be  assigned  on  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  their  chil- 
dren to  work  for  the  remuneration  of  food  and  clothing,  until  tliey  have  attained 
the  age  of  1 8 years.  The  emigrants  can  be  engaged  by  a person  duly  authorized 
to  do  so,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty's  government. 

That  a copy  of  the  indentures  remain  at  the  office  of  the  landrost  of  the  district 
in  which  the  labourers  are  employed,  by  which  means  the  court  of  Landrost  and 
Heemraaden  may  enforce  compliance  with  its  conditions. 

Supposing  that  agricultural  labourers  can  be  engaged  at  the  rate  of  g/.  per 
annum,  as  the  settlers  agree  to  give  12/.  per  annum,  the  difference,  3/,  may  go 
as  an  annual  instalment  for  the  repayment  of  the  expense  of  passage.  Again, 
supposing  women  can  be  engaged  at  4/.  105.  per  annum,  6/.  being  offered,  the 
difference,  1/.  lo^.  maybe  similarly  applied.  Money-wages  are  not  offered  to 
children,  consequently  nothing  can  be  repaid  towards  the  expense  of  their  passage. 
The  same  system  of  repayment  would  extend  to  mechanics,  provided  they  could 
be  hired  at  a rate  3/.  per  annum  less  than  that  held  out  by  the  settlers. 

According  to  this  calculation,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  15/.  per  head  will  have 
been  returned  for  the  men,  and  7 1.  1 os.  per  head  for  the  women ; now,  taking  the 
number  of  men  and  women  in  each  vessel  at  150,  the  whole  sum  returned  will 
amount  to  1,875/.  which  deducted  from  3,000/.  the  amount  of  passage-money, 
leaves  a balance  of  1,125/.  against  every  party  of  300  sent  out. 

I would  suggest,  that  the  labourer  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  redeeming  his 
indenture,  at  the  commencement  of  his  term  of  servitude,  on  payment  to  the 
landrost  of  18/.  or  at  any  future  period,  on  payment  to  his  master  of  one  fiftli  of 
18/.  for  every  year  his  engagement  has  to  run.  The  same  to  apply  to  females,  in 
a manner  proportionate  to  the  rate  of  wages  they  are  to  receive. 

Tliat  employers,  to  whom  labourers  are  assigned  at  the  rate  of  9/.  yearly  wages, 
shall  be  bound  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  landrost  (for  every  one  so  assigned) 

the 
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the  sum  of  3/-  P®'’  °f  y^^rs  not  exceeding  five,  that  such  Prtdtrick  CarliiU, 

labourers  may  remain  with  them ; and  for  every  woman  at  4/.  jo^.  per  annum,  > , 

the  sum  of  » /.  1 o^.  shall  be  paid  for  a like  number  of  years. 

That  persons  receiving  servants  on  the  terms  above  stated,  shall  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  transferring  their  indentures  to  others,  who  must  also  engage  to  pay  the 
annual  instalment  (as  it  becomes  due)  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ; this,  however, 
not  to  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  landrost,  who  should  know  from 
whom  to  expect  payment ; to  which  end  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  a register, 
wherein  to  note  down  the  names  of  all  employers,  together  with  tlie  number  em- 
ployed by  each. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  a plan  similar  to  the  one  I have  detailed, 
would  have  a decided  tendency  to  prevent  that  .spirit  of  discontent,  before  alluded 
to,  gaining  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  when  they  are 
aware  that,  being  bound  to  government,  they  cannot  leave  one  master  without  im- 
mediately going  to  another,  they  will  have  no  object  in  doing  so ; and  further,  if 
the  supply  be  continued  to  the  degree  to  which  the  demand  is  ascertained  to  exist, 
the  consequences  to  the  settlement  will  be  the  most  beneficial — the  wages  of  labour 
roust,  as  a natural  consequence,  gradually  fall,  and  this  to  a degree  tliat  would 
enable  the  agriculturist  to  continue  his  operations  with  success,  yet  at  the  same 
time  they  would  be  high  enough  to  aflbrd  a comfortable  maintenance  to  the  la- 
bourer, and  beyond  thi.s,  reduction  is  not  to  be  wished  for. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  this  proposition  does  not  include  the  expense  likely  to 
be  incurred  in  conveying  the  emigrants  from  Algoa  Bay  to  the  settlement;  and  as 
the  interference  of  the  colonial  government  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure prompt  assistance  in  etfecting  such  conveyance,  I beg  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
question  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  Government. 

If  it  should  be  determined  to  send  out  emigrants  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  perhaps  there  may  not  be  more  than  sufficient  time  for  one  party,  which 
I thinic  should  leave  this  country  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  when  they  would 
arrive  in  time  to  be  employed  in  the  ensuing  harvest;  and  if  the  second  vessel  is 
despatched  about  the  middle  of  February  J828,  the  emigrants  contained  therein 
mav  arrive  in  good  time  for  the  ploughing  season. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 

Fred.  CarlUle. 


P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  I have  learnt  that  the  “ Passenger  Act” 
is  about  to  be  repealed ; and  this  circumstance  will  enable  me  so  far  to  reduce  the 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  passage,  as  to  bring  the  amount  of  money  returned  in 
five  years,  up  to  two-tliirds  of  the  whole  charge  of  the  emigration. 

To  R.  J.  Wilmot  Horton,  Esq.  M.  P.  Fred.  Carlisle. 

Chairman  of  the  Emigration  Committee, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Jouw,  3*  die  Mali,  1897- 
R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


[The  Chairman  presented.  Copy  of  Letter  from  Edward  Barnard,  Esq.  ^gent, 
at  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South  Wales,  to  Robt.  J.  Wilmot  Horton, 
Esq.  M.P.  Chairman  of  Select  Committee  on  Emigration ; dated  28/A 
April  > 827  5 enclosing  (^opy  of  Letter  to  Mr.  Bdruard  from  Mr.  Louis 
Beauvais,  dated  314/  March  tSay.’  And  the  same  icerc  read,  andare  as 
follow : 


Sir,  N*  2 Little  Cliarles-atreet,  28th  April  1827* 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Emigration,  the  copy  of  a Letter  whidi  lias  been  addressed 
to  me  as  agent  for  the  colony  of  Vim  Diemen’s  Land,  having  ascertained  that  toe 
writer  of  it,  Mr.  Louis  Ocauvais,  is  of  respectable  character,  and  that  he  is  also 
capable  of  conducting  the  business,  in  case  his  proposal  should  be  adopted. 

Q q Ido 
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I do  not  presume  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  but 
I feel  it  rny  duty  to  send  the  letter,  as  1 received  it,  for  tlie  information  of  the 
Committee,  and  to  state  my  readiness  to  forward,  by  any  means  in  my  power,  the 
object  it  has  in  view,  from  a conviction  that  the  introduction  of  free  labour  into 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  and  New  South  Wales  will  be  a most  important  benefit  to 
those  colonies. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Beauvais’  letter  which  alludes  to  the  number  of  applications  for 
convict  labour,  and  die  j)rice  given  for  free  labourers,  requires  some  Hide  expla- 
nation ; and  I beg,  therefore,  to  annex  some  information  on  these  points,  which 
I have  been  enabled  to  obtain  from  very  good  authority. 

The  number  of  applicants  in  November  last  was  upwards  of  500,  many  of  whom 
applied  to  Lieut.  Governor  Arthur  for  3 and  4 men  each. 

The  price  of  free  labour  may  be  estimated  thus : — 


Common  labourers 


3J.  - - per  diem. 


Common  mechanics  - - - - 7---d". 

ad  rate  d°  - - - - - 8 to  1 2 - d*. 

JSt  rate  d* 12  to  15  - d*. 

Although  205.  per  diem  might  be  given  in  an  extraordinary  case,  as  Mr.  Beauvais 
states,  yet  it  must  be  understood  that  such  high  wages  would  only  be  given  to  a 
mechanic  of  peculiar  qualifications,  or  to  an  agriculturist  capable  of  mana^ng,  as 
bailiff,  a large  farming  establishment. 

I have  the  honour,  &c. 

R.  Wilmot  Horton,  Esq.  ii.  p.  (signed)  Edw,  Barnard. 

Chairmain  of  the  Committeee 
on  Emigrauoii. 


Sir,  N'  n,  Howard-street,  Strand,  31  March  1827. 

I TRUST  you  will  excuse  me  for  laying  before  you  certain  views  which  have 
occurred  to  me,  and  which  I am  induced  to  mention  to  you,  from  the  relation  which 
your  office  bears  to  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  labourers  in  the  colonies  in  question,  especially  those 
of  a class  who  have  any  thing  like  character  to  maintain,  has  been  repeatedly  ob- 
jected to  me  (as  indeed  it  is  obvious  to  the  world  generally)  as  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  on  the  welfare  of  llie  community  there. 

The  connexion  which  I had  formed,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  operations  in 
which  I was,  and  indeed  still  am  likely  to  be,  engaged,  induced  me  to  attempt 
to  remedy  this  evil,  as  far  as  it  related  to  myself  individually;  and  I conse- 
quently made  application  to  one  or  two  parishes  here,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
w’ould  be  willing  to  do  any  thing  towards  forwarding  the  emigration  of  those  who  are 
at  this  lime  a burden  on  Uie  parish  rales  ; and  with  one  of  Uiese  I have  almost  con- 
cluded a bargain  to  take  out  six  lads,  tiie  parish  paying  10/.  each  with  them  ; And 
I have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  taking  the  average  of  parishes  in  England,  the 
overseers  would  willingly  do  their  utmost  to  forward  such  an  object.  I write  this 
from  a general  knowledge  of  country  business. 

The  last  accounts  which  I have  seen  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  up  to  November 
last,  mention,  that  there  were  upwards  of  (1  think)  1200  applications  for  convict 
labour  that  could  not  then  be  supplied ; and  also  that  free  labour,  in  many  instances, 
obtained  20  s.  per  diem.  From  the  rate  at  which  the  tide  of  emigration  seems  to  he 
flowing  towards  that  quarter,  the  present  want  is  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  to 
be  diminished.  I have  also  seen  several  letters  from  Mr.  Peel,  from  which  it  may 
be  presumed  that  Government  would  be  willing  to  aid  any  feasible  plan  for  the 
emigration  of  the  superabundant  population,  provided  the  parishes  would  come 
forward  in  the  first  instance ; and  to  carry  this  object  into  effect,  I should  think  many 
parishes  would  provide  one-half  of  the  necessary  expense  of  the  emigrants’  pas- 
sage, &c.  if  Government  would  advance  the  other  moiety,  such  moiety  to  be  repaid 
to  Government  through  tliechannel  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning. 

I may  shortly  observe,  that  the  East  India  shipowners  arc  glad  to  lake  troops 
on  board  at  12/.  per  man;  this  may,  in  some  measure,  serve  as  a guide  in  the 
present  case,  though  of  course  something  ! eyond  I his  sum  would  be  required  to 
ship  free  labourers  to  the  colonies  in  {[ueslion.  Tlic  proposition,  then,  at  which 
I would  arrive,  founded  on  the  preceding  ilata,  is — to  establish  an  agency  in  Van 

Dicmcn  s 
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Piemen's  Land,  (directly  or  indirectly  supported  by  Govemnient)  whose  business 
it  would  he  to  obtain  sif^oed  requisitions  from  tlie  respectable  part  of  the  community 
there,  by  which  llie  persous  signing  sucb  requisition  sliould  become  bound  to  lodge, 
maintain,  anil  pay,  for  a fixed  period  and  at  a fixed  rate,  such  labourers  as  they 
may  have  asked  for  through  the  agency  in  question ; and  also  to  repay,  in  a given 
time  the  Government  proportion  of  the  expense  of  sending  the  labourers  out.  That 
such'  signed  requisitions  should  be  annually  or  half  yearly  transmitted  to  an  agency 
at  home,  sucb  agency  to  carry  on  the  necessary  correspondence  with  Government, 
and  with  the  various  parishes  that  might  accede  to  the  proposed  arrangement ; and 
nioreover  to  superintend  the  shipment  of  the  emigrant  labourers,  and  in  a word,  to 
transact  the  general  business  that  would  arise  from  sucb  a plan. 

The  agency  in  the  colony  would  have  to  receive  the  labourers  in  question,  to 
distribute  them  among  the  parties  who  bad  previously  signed  the  requisitions,  and 
would  also  act  as  receiver  for  the  proportion  of  expense  to  be  repaid  to  Government. 

If  such  proportion  should  be  repaid  in  wheat,  or  other  produce,  the  agency  should 
realize  the  same,  and  account  to  the  agency  at  home  or  to  Government,  for  sums 
so  collected.  It  would  also  transmit  to  the  agency  at  liome,  such  new  demands  as 
might  arise. 

Such  is  tlie  general  outline  of  a plan,  wbicli,  though  commenced  on  a very  small 
scale,  offers  in  the  end,  the  probability  of  effecting  two  important  objects,  viz.  the 
introduction  of  a superior  class  of  labourers  at  a fair  rate  of  wages,  into  the 
colony ; and  secondly,  the  formation  of  an  oudet,  (and  eventually,  a large  one) 
for  the  labouring  community  at  home ; for  in  the  course  of  time,  and  by  good 
conduct,  the  emigrant  pauper  himself  would  (if  I may  use  the  expression)  become 
a requisitionist  through  the  proposed  agency.  It  would  moreover  effect  a third 
object  of  no  small  importance,  viz.  the  introduction  of  a respectable  labouring 
female  population,  tlie  want  of  which  it  is  needless  here  to  dwell  upon. 

Should  this  outline  appear  to  you  to  be  worthy  of  notice,  I shall  be  liappy  to 
furnish  such  details  as  have  occurred  to  me ; but  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  to 
trouble  you  with  them,  unless  the  principle  itself  be  admitted  as  sound  and 
feasible.  1 will  shortly  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  on  other  matters. 

I have,  &c. 

Edward  Barnard,  Esq.  (signed)  Louts  Beauvais. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


John  Leslie  Foster,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Committee ; Examined. 

3145.  HAVE  you  read  Mr.  Dixon’s  evidence  given  before  this  Committee? — 
I have  read  it. 

314G.  What  is  the  part  of  Ireland  with  which  you  are  most  acquainted? — ^There 
is  no  county  of  Ireland  that  1 have  not  had  occasion,  at  different  times,  to  visit. 
The  Province  with  which  I am  least  acquainted  is  Munster. 

3147.  You  assent  to  the  opinion,  that  poverty  generally  prevails  among  the 
peasantry  in  Ireland  — In  almost  every  part  of  it;  but  less  in  the  counties  of 
Down,  Antrim,  and  Annagli,  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

3148.  Can  you  assign  a reason  for  that  exception  ? — The  general  prevalence  of 
manufactures,  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  any  material  civil  or  political  disturbances  have  taken  place  in  those  districts. 

3149.  Do  your  observations  apply  to  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Belfast,  and  the  other  parts  to  which  you  have  alluded  r — Certainly. 

3150.  Are  the  farms  in  that  pari  of  the  counU’y  larger  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
Ireland  ?— No ; the  farms  are  more  subdivided  than  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view 
would  be  desirable  : but  the  tenants  have  been  enabled  to  pay  their  rents  In  a great 
measure  from  tlie  profits  of  manufacture. 

3151.  You  mean  to  state,  that  tliey  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  combining  tlie 
occupations  of  a manufacturer  with  that  of  an  agriculturist?— Yes.  The  land- 
lords have  been  paid  rents  which  could  not  have  been  realized  out  of  the  mere  (trofits 
of  the  land. 

3152.  In  point  of  fact,  you  consider  it  to  be  let  at  a rent  for  the  occupation  of 
the  house  by  the  person  employed  in  the  manufacture,  rather  than  let  in  a sense 
ot  deriving  the  rent  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  ? — Certainly  ; there  is,  however, 
m point  ot  fact,  a small  quantity  of  land  annexed  to  the  bouse. 

3153-  But  which  land  is  let  at  a rent  which,  taking  the  land  by  itself,  is  beyond 
whiU  it  is  worth  r— Yes. 

Qqu  3154-^0 


John  L,  Foster, 
Esq. 


3 May. 
1827. 
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Join  L.  Filler,  31.54*  Do  you  consider  llie  state  of  pauperism  in  which  the  pcasantryare  to  be 
Ksq.  found  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  is  mainly  arising  from  the  redundance  of  popu- 

‘ lation  as  compared  with  the  demand  for  labour? — Yea  ; but  I do  not  mean  to  say 

3 Way,  thaj  actual  population  of  the  country  is  greater  than  it  would  be  able  to  maintain. 

* if  capital  and  the  consequent  demand  for  labour  were  materially  increased  j and  I 

am  the  rather  inclined  to  make  that  observation,  because  those  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  there  is  the  least  of  poverty  and  the  greatest  demand  for  labour, 
are  in  fact  those  which  are  most  densely  peopled. 

3155.  The  question  was  limited  to  the  sense  of  population  as  compared  with 
the  means  of  employment;  do  you  think  it  probable  that  capital  can  be  intro- 
duced  into  Ireland  so  as  to  absorb  the  redundancy  of  tiie  population,  unless  part  of- 
that  population  be  previously  removed  by  emigration  r — I cannot  see  any  proba- 
bility of  such  an  extensive  introduction  of  capital  into  Ireland  as  would  be  necessary 
to  adbrd  employment  to  the  existing  population. 

3156.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  increase  of  population  has  led  to  a subdi- 
vision of  land,  which  in  its  ultimate  tendency  is  calculated  materially  to  prejudice 
the  interest  of  tlie  landowner  ? — Certainly.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  it  has  already 
proceeded  to  such  a length  that  nearly  the  entire  produce  of  the  land  is  applied  to 
the  mere  maintenance  of  the  population,  leaving  scarcely  any  available  fund  for  the 
payment  of  rein  to  the  landlord. 

■ 3157.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietors  would 
be  materially  benefited  by  the  removal  of  that  sort  of  extra  population  from  the 
property,  and  the  present  system  being  succeeded  by  one  in  which  there  might  be 
an  opportunity  of  encouraging  tenants  with  capital? — It  would  be  extremely  advan- 
• tageous  to  landed  proprietors ; they  are  already  quite  of  that  opinion,  and  almost 
panic-struck  at  the  increase  of  population.  They  are  in  the  course  of  resorting  at 
present  to  very  violcntremediesinorderto  correctit;  when  land  falls  out  of  lease  in 
Ireland,  it  is  quite  usual  to  eject  the  surplus  population,  as  the  only  means  of  realizing 
any  fair  return  in  future  from  the  land. 

31.58.  Do  you  concur  with  tlie  opinions  previously  given  before  this  Committee, 
that  iu  many  instances  the  ejectment  of  the  tenants,  tiowever  desirable  to  the  interest 
of  the  landlord,  is  prevented  by  motives  of  iiumanity,  and  sometimes  by  motives  of 
apprehension? — More  frequently  by  humanity  than  by  apprehension.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  not  difficult  to  enforce  the  process  of  the  law,  but  it  leads  to  scenes  of 
such  misery  that  many  landlords,  1 know,  shrink  from  becoming  llie  authors  of  it. 

2159.  Under  those  circumstances,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  wlio  have  the  legal  means  of  ejecting  that  extra  tenantry,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  contribute  pecuniarily  towards  the  eroiiiration  of  the  parties  to  be  removed, 
supposing  that  those  parties  should  prefer  to  emigrate  rather  than  lake  their  chance 
of  being  absorbed  some  way  or  otlier  on  some  other  property? — It  would  depend 
at  least  as  much  upon  their  ability  as  upon  their  good  feeling;  wliere  there  are 
proprietors  in  fee  of  large  estates,  not  heavily  encumbered,  and  who  are  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  tenantry,  I have  no  doubt  you  might  look  for  contributions ; 
but  where  the  ejector  of  the  tenant  is  a middle-man,  possibly  the  last  in  a series  of 
half  a dozen  intermediate  landlords,  I should  not  entertain  such  an  expectation, 
nor  should  I even  where  the  tenant  in  fee  was  in  contact  with  the  occupying  tenant, 
if  he  was  a person  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances;  such  is  very  frequently  the 
case  in  Ireland.  I beg  to  add,  that  the  disposition  of  the  proprietors  would  be 
very  much  influenced  by  whatever  opinion  they  might  form  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  tlie  sum  proposed  for  their  contribution. 

3160.  Are  you  of  opinion,  in  point  of  fact,  Uiat  the  annual  income  of  the  landed 
proprietor  would  be  increased  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  this  extra  tenantry, 
and  tlie  introduction  of  a system  of  emigration? — Yes. 

3161.  In  point  of  fact  tlie  proprietor  would  be  a richer  man,  under  the  new 
system,  than  under  the  old? — Ultimately  I have  no  doubt  he  would;  supposing 
always  he  takes  care  tiiat  no  extra  population  shall  in  future  accumulate  upon  his 
estate. 

3162.  If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that,  under  average  circuinstaucos,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ejecting  proprietor  would  be  increased  in  value  by  the  ciiange  of  system, 
and  that  his  actual  rent  ivould  be  increaseti,  could  there  be  any  objection  in  prin- 
ciple, to  allow  the  tenant  for  life  to  charge  the  estate  with  an  annuitj',  upon  « hich 
money  should  be  raised  for  this  specific  purpose,  always  supposing  that  it  could  be 
demonstrated,  that  the  annuity  to  be  paid  was  le.ss  in  amount  than  the  increase  of 
rent  to  be  obtained  ? — I think  a proprietor  would  be  more  inclined  to  advance  a sum 
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in  the  first  instance,  where  his  means  enabled  him  to  do  so,  than  to  entail  a charge 
upon  his  estate.  , , , 

3 ' <>3-  understand  the  question  as  applying  to  parties  who  have  an 

option  1>etween  the  two,  hut  as  applying  to  parties  who  have  not  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  money  necessary  odierwise  than  by  charging  their  estates ; therefore  the 
question  is,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  in  principle,  to  give  a Icgis-' 
lative  power  to  parties  to  charge  their  estates  with  an  annuity,  by  which  the  whole 
sum  it  would  cost  for  the  emigration  of  the  extra  tenantry  could  be  raised,  always 
supposing  that  a due  precaution  was  taken  througlioutthe  whole  of  the  transaction 
to  prevent  the  vacuum  being  filled  up? — I think  it  admissible  as  a principle,  sup- 
posing  the  system  to  include  reusonalile  precautions  against  tbe  vacuum  produced 
by  emigration  being  again  filled  up ; but  ubether  the  lundlords  would  act  upon  the 
principle,  must  depend  upon  the  opinion  tiiey  miglit  form  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
bai'i»ain  offered  to  them  by  the  government. 

3iff4.  Presupposing  that  full  information  was  afforded  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
it  was  established  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  that  a contribution  for  emigration 
will  answer  to  the  proprietor,  do  you  suppose  that  counties  or  districts,  or  parishes, 
or  bodies  of  individuals,  or  individuals,  would  consent  to  establish  some  general 
system  of  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  emigralionr— I think  you  must  deal  with 
tlie  proprietors  individually,  and  not  with  bodies  of  men ; a body  of  individuals 
would  not  feel  any  security  against  tbe  vacuum  being  filled  up;  but  an  individual 
proprietor,  after  having  got  rid  of  his  surplus  population,  may  so  consolidate  tbe 
farms  on  his  own  property,  as  to  prevent,  in  a great  measure,  a recurrence  of  the 
mischief. 

3165.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  tliat  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  generally, 
the  conviction,  that  nmcli  of  the  evils  of  her  local  situation  arise  from  extra  popu- 
lation, is  a discovery  that  has  been  more  or  less  lately  made? — Yes,  during  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  it  has  been  a continually  increasing  conviction,  and  is  at 
present  felt  by  almost  every  one  in  Ireland. 

3166.  Do  you  suppose,  in  proportion  as  this  conviction  becomes  the  opinion  of 
the  nation,  that  as  far  as  means  can  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  any 
vacuum  that  may  be  occasioned,  such  means  will  be  exercised  by  all  parties  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  emigration,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a recurrence  of  the  present  evil  ? — Individuals  would  be  well  enough  inclined  to 
do  it,  but  I should  doubt  their  ability,  unless  the  system  of  emigration  to  be 
adopted,  should  itself  be  founded  upon  principles  tending  to  that  result.  The 
mere  emigration  of  a portion  of  the  population  is  in  itself,  I tliink,  no  security 
that  tbe  country  will  ultimately  be  less  populous.  The  commencement  of  the  late 
war  found  Ireland  in  possession  of  a population  of  four  millions;  during  its 
coulinuance,  Ireland  afforded  to  the  army  and  navy  some  hundred  thousands  of 
recruits,  and  yet  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  so  far  from  that  exportation  of 
a portion  of  the  population  having  diminished  its  amount,  the  four  millions  had 
increased  to  seven.  Now  I do  not  see  what  there  is  in  a system  of  mere  casual 
emigration  materially  dilferent  from  the  recruiting  system,  so  far  as  relates  to  its 
effects  upon  the  population,  unless  accompanied  hy  regulations  for  preventing  the 
vacuum  so  occasioned  being  filled  up;  the  case  may  be  different. 

• 3167.  Were  not  many  of  the  recruits  sent  back  upon  the  population  at  the  end 
of  the  war? — Perhaps  fifty  or  a hundred  thousand,  for  aught  I know;  but  tlie 
increase  was  tliree  millions. 

3168.  Do  you  not  think  the  increase  would  have  been  still  greater,  if  those  to 
whom  you  have  alluded  had  not  been  exported  ? — I really  do  not ; I do  not  think 
the  removal  of  that  description  of  population  which  supplies  the  recruiting  service, 
ultimately  lessens  its  amount ; I suspect  that  it  has  even  a tendency  to  increase  it. 

3169.  In  your  opinion,  did  not  the  recruiting  for  the  army  ratlier  operate  as 
a stimulus  to  the  increase  of  population? — I think  .so ; but  I tliink  the  chief  cause 
of  increase  to  have  been  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

3170.  Was  it  not  considered  us  a very  profitable  application  of  a portion  of  each 
family  to  enter  into  the  service? — Yes. 

• 3171.  Had  it  a tendency  to  encourage  or  decrease  the  population? — I have  no 
doubt  that  Ireland  was  more  populous  at  the  end  of  the  25  years  of  war,  than  it 
woulil  have  been  if  they  had  been  years  of  peace.  I beg  to  observe  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  Ireland  ; such  was  the  result  upon  the  population  of  Great  Britain; 
and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  France,  where  tlitre  was  a still  greater  bubtrncUon 
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Juhn  L.  Foster,  of  the  population  for  the  armies  ; it  ia  a fact  wiiich  no  well  informed  person  doubts 
E*q.  that  the  population  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  greater  by 
^ five  or  six  millions  than  at  the  commencement,  iiotwiihstandiug  the  enormous 
3 conscriptions  which  it  perpetually  supplied. 

3172.  Was  not  the  recruiting  service  carried  on  during  a period  when  all  the  other 
incidents  derived  from  war,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  in  various  respects, 
encouraged  the  increase  of  population  ? — Certainly. 

3173.  Was  it  not  iu  a very  difFeront  state  of  circumstances  from  the  presentf 

I admit  that ; ami  I am  far  from  supposing  that  the  population  is  now  increasing  at 
the  same  rate  as  formerly ; 1 believe  its  increase  to  be  at  present  very  slow,  owing 
to  the  strong  corrective  checks  in  operation,  but  still  that  it  would  take  advantage 
of  any  vacuum  that  you  create,  and  immediately  fill  it  up,  unless  the  mode  of  creating 
the  vacuum  should  carry  within  itself  some  principle  of  prevention. 

3 1 74.  Tliereforc  a system  of  emigration,  though  generally  speaking  of  the  same 
tendency  as  recruiting,  under  other  circumstances  may  produce  very  opposite 
effects? — I think  it  possible  that  a system  of  emigration  might  be  devised,  which 
should  carry  along  witli  it  a sufficient  guard  against  the  filling  up  of  the  vacuum. 

3175.  Uoyou'not  think  that  the  reduction  of  the  population  by  emigratioo,  or  by 
other  means  during  the  war,  and  at  the  present  time,  would  produce  different  re- 
sults?— I tliink  the  vacuum  would  be  filled  up  more  rapidly  during  a state  of  war, 
than  in  a state  of  peace. 

3176.  Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  in  your  opinion  such  would  be  the  effect,  inde- 
pendent of  any  measures  intended  to  prevent  it? — No,  I think  a sy.stem  of  emigration 
from  Ireland  might  be  accompanied  with  safeguards,  and  prove  eminently  beneficil 
1 think  also  it  may  be  unaccompanied  by  them,  and  prove  entirely  delusive. 

3177.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  general  conviction  of  all  classes  in  Ireland  is, 
that  the  population  ought  to  be  checked  by  all  allowable  means? — Certainly;  but 
I think  thatthepopulationmayincreasenotwithstandinglheconviction.  Theyonng 
peasant,  when  about  to  marry,  does  not  trouble  himself  upon  that  point. 

3178.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  persuasion  of  the  lowest  class  of  persons  in 
Ireland,  that  the  greater  jiart  of  the  evil  of  their  condition  is  derivable  from  the  re- 
dundancy of  their  numbers  ? — I do ; but  I do  not  think  tlie  persuasion  will  prevent 
individuals  from  marrying  at  an  early  age,  and  becoming  the  parents  of  families- 

3179.  Do  you  not  tliink  that  the  worse  their  situation  is,  the  more  reckless  tbey 
are  upon  the  subject  of  marriage? — No  doubt  of  it. 

3 1 80.  And  you  consider  that  the  extreme  poverty  of  their  situation  mainly  arises 
from  the  small  remuneration  for  labour  in  consequence  of  the  redundancy  of  labour, 
as  compared  with  the  demand?— Exactly  so. 

3181.  In  the  case  of  a proprietor  who  might  relieve  his  properly  from  the  body 
of  extra  lenautry,  supposing  such  extra  tenantry  to  be  removed  by  emigration,  do 
you  not  consider  that  the  paupers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  property 
would  be  absorbed  as  labourers,  more  or  less,  under  die  new  system  of  management 
of  llie  property  consequent  thereon  ? — Certainly,  if  the  property  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficiendy  cleared  to  produce  that  effect;  but  that  seems  a very  extreme  supposition. 

3183.  In  point  of  feet,  therefore,  the  removal  of  that  intermediate  class  would 
enable  employment  to  be  afforded  to  the  one  immediately  below  it? — It  would  be  so 
if  the  class  which  you  remove  should  not  be  itself  the  lowest;  but  it  is  the  very 
lowest  class  which  we  principally  want  to  have  removed. 

3183.  Whereas  if  such  extra  tenants  were  not  removed,  the  probability  is,  that 
tbey  would  fell  into  the  class  immediately  below  them,  and  thereby  increase  tlje 
poverty  and  wretchedness  already  existing  ? — Certainly. 

3184.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  nine-tenths  of  those  extra  tenants,  whose 
removal  from  the  lands  of  proprietors  is  here  contemplated,  are  either  absolute 
paupers  or  immediately  verging  upon  a state  of  pauperism? — I should  rather  say 
ninety-nine  hundreddis. 

3185.  You  have  alluded  to  some  measures,  which  in  your  opinion  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  consequence  of  the  vacuum  being  filled  up,  in  case  a system  of  emigra- 
tion was  adopted ; have  the  goodness  to  stale  to  the  Committee  your  views  on  that 
subject?— I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I have  any  very  matured  views  upon  the  sub- 
jecf.  So  far  as  the  system  of  emigration  is  anplied  to  families  ejected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidating  farms,  I tliink  we  may  see  our  way.  The  vacuum  in  such 
case  w ill  not  he  fillerl  up,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  farms  takes  care  of  that ; you 
thus  also  apply  your  benevolence  to  the  class,  which  of  all  otliers  requires  it  the 
ipost ; no  language  cau  adequately  describe  tlie  suftcrings  of  tliosc  unfortunate  per- 
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SODS  ejected,  often  in  great  numbers,  with  their  wives  ami  children,  from  tlieii  habi- 
tations, and  without  money  or  food,  and  scarcely  with  clothing,  thrown  upon  society, 
every  where  unwilling  to  receive  tliein  ; you  tiiua  also  remove  the  class  which  is  of 
all  others  most  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country;  nine-tenths  at  least  of 
our  disturbances  are  agrarian  and  not  political. 

Sabbati,  5*  die  Maii,  1827. 

R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


John  L.  Tusler, 
Esq. 

3 May. 
1827. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Robert  Malthas,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


3186.  HAVE  you  been  in  Ireland? — I was  in  Ireland  for  a short  time,  on  a 
visit,  in  1817. 

3 1 87.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  Uie  state  of  population  in  Ireland  r — 
In  some  degree,  certainly. 

31 88.  Have  you  entei-cd  into  any  discussion  of  it  in  your  works  on  die  Popula- 
tion, aud  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy? — Yes,  both  in  the  Essay  on  Popu- 
lation and  in  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy;  perhaps  rather  more  in  the 
latter. 


Rev. 

T.  it  Malthas. 


5 May, 
1827. 


3189.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  with  regard  to  the  probable  existing  number 
of  the  people  of  Ireland?—  Judging  from  the  documents  wUcli  I have  seen,  I should 
suppose  tlie  population  may  consist  of  about  seven  millions  and  a half. 

3190.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  to  die  Committee  in  what  way  you 
come  to  dial  conclusion? — Comparing  die  amount  of  the  population  in  1792,  and 
the  amount  of  the  population  according  to  the  last  census  in  1821,  die  rate  of  in- 
crease in  these  twenty-nine  years  appears  to  have  been  such  as  would  have  doubled 
the  population  in  about  forty  years ; and  supposing  it  to  have  ]>roceeded  at  tliis  rate, 
the  present  population  would  be  about  seven  millions  and  a half. 

3191.  What  do  you  conceive  the  number  to  liave  been  in  1792^ — There  is  an 
estimate  by  Dr,  Beaufort,  which  makes  it  four  millions  sixty-eight  thousands  at  dial 
time. 


3192.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  grounds  upon  uhich  diat  calculation  was 
made  by  Dr.  Beaufort? — Not  particularly.  I have  understood  it  was  made  from 
the  houses,  and  die  number  of  persons  to  a house;  but  I have  no  particular  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

3193.  It  is  stated  in  the  Population  Returns  for  Ireland  in  1821,  that  Dr.  Beau- 
fort calculated  at  the  rate  of  six  individuals  to  a house ; in  your  opinion,  would  that 
be  a correct  mode  of  calculation  ? — I have  no  good  means  of  judging ; but  I should 
suppose  it  might  not  be  above  the  mark. 

3194.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  on  what  the  rate  of  increase,  or  doubling 
die  population,  depends? — It  depends  upon  the  propordon  which  the  excess  of  the 
births  above  the  deatlis  bears  to  the  whole  population. 

3195.  Be  good  enough  to  explain  to  the  Committee  upon  wiiat  the  excess  of 
birdis  depends  ? — The  excess  of  births  depends  upon  three  causes,  namely,  the  pro- 
lificness of  the  marriages,  the  proportion  of  the  born  that  live  to  marry,  and  the 
earliness  of  the  marriages  compared  with  the  expectation  of  life. 

3196.  From  your  acquaintance  with  Ireland,  are  you  of  opinion  that  those  causes 
have  existed  there  to  any  considerable  extent? — Certainly,  to  a considerable  extent. 

3197.  Do  those  circumstances  exist  there  in  a great  degree,  which  are  favourable 
to  a rapid  increase  of  population? — Yes,  certainly. 

3<98.  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  the  population  is  now  proceeding  with  the  same 
degree  of  rapidity  that  it  has  up  to  the  present  time? — 1 have  no  particular  means 
of  judging,  but  1 should  rather  suppose  that  it  was  not  going  on  so  fust  since  the 
census.  Prolihcness,  and  the  causes  that  prompt  to  marriage,  are  likely  to  be  the 
same,  but,  in  all  |>robability,  the  mortality  is  greater. 

31 9y.  As  far  as  the  subsistence  of  the  people  goes,  is  diat  the  same  ? — I am  not 
able  to  judge  of  that  correctly,  but  I should  thiuk  not  (juite  the  same;  the  sub- 
sistence probably  has  not  been  furnished  so  amply  as  before. 

3200.  What  are  the  circumstances  that  induce  YOU  to  diink  that  the  population 
IS  not  going  on  so  rapidly  at  presen  t as  before  ?— Only  the  accounts  we  have  heard 
of  the  great  distress  in  Ireland,  au<l  the  fevers  which  have  prevailed  there. 

350*  3 Q 4 3301.  Are 
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Rev.  320  J.  Are  you  acquainted  witli  the  fact,  that  a practice  has  existed  in  Ireland 

T.R.Maliiui.  of  subdividing  land  to  a great  degree  ? — Yes. 

3202.  Do  you  lliiiik  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  present  amount  of  the 

5 population  ' — Very  much  indeed. 

3203.  Would  the  habit  of  living  on  so  cheap  a food  as  potatoes,  under  other 
circumstances,  in  your  opinion  have  been  productive  of  any  thing  like  tlie  present 
amount  of  population,  witliout  that  habit  of  subdividing  the  land  ? — Not,  certainly,  to 
the  same  extent ; but  the  habit  of  living  on  potatoes  would  naturally  have  a great 
tendency  to  increase  the  population,  because  the  labouring  classes  would  obtain  food 
with  greater  facility ; and  the  same  portion  of  land  would  afford  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  a much  greater  number  of  people. 

3204.  Arc  there  not  other  countries  where  there  is  a still  cheaper  description  of 
food  on  which  people  live,  and  which  is  obtained  with  a less  degree  of  labour  t— 
I believe  there  are.  In  some  parts  of  New  Spain,  according  to  Humboldt,  there 
are. 

3205.  Is  it  found  that  the  population  has  increased  in  those  countries  in  any 
thing  like  the  same  degree  as  in  Ireland  r — Latterly  it  has.  Altogether  it  has  not 
increased  in  any  degree  in  proportion  to  il)e  fertility  of  llie  soil ; but  latterly  the 
progress  of  population  has  been  rapid,  according  to  Humboldt. 

3206.  What  is  the  ebauge  which  lias  taken  place,  which  has  led  to  this  alteration 
of  the  number? — That  I am  not  sufficiently  aware  of. 

3207.  Has  there  been  the  same  facility  of  obtaining  land  m those  countries?—. 
I cannot  say. 

320S.  Supposing  a practice  is  now  introduced  into  Ireland,  of  clearing  farms  of 
a number  of  the  occupying  tenants  as  tlie  old  leases  fall  out,  do  you  think  that  that 
circumstance  could,  in  any  very  short  time  M bich  has  taken  place  since  that  practice 
has  been  introduced,  have  produced  any  very  sensible  effect  in  checking  the  progress 
of  the  population  ? — It  might  have  produced  some  effect.  I should  think  that  a con- 
siderable increase  iiad  been  going  on,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  before. 

3209.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  that  practice  should  be 
persevered  in  on  tlie  part  of  landlords,  vitli  a view  of  producing  a change  in  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  class  of  the  people  of  Ireland? — 1 tliihk  it  must  parti- 
cularly desirable,  and  that  if  Government  ever  makes  a sacrifice  in  order  to  relieve 
a redundant  population,  it  is  at  such  a period  that  it  is  most  called  upon  to  do  it; 
because  the  change  cannot  take  place  without  depriving  a number  of  persons  of 
tlieir  means  of  living,  and  consequently  if  they  are  not  removed  by  emigration,  it 
cannot  be  done  without  producing  most  extreme  distress. 

32 JO.  Are  you  aware  that  a habit  has  existed  in  Ireland,  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords,  of  letting  their  lauds  on  very  long  leases,  for  tliree  lives,  and  twenty- 
one  years? — Yes,  I have  understood  so. 

3211.  Under  such  circumstances,  do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  this  practice  of 
clearing  farms  as  they  fall  in,  can  have  so  great  an  effect  in  diminishing  die  number 
of  people,  as  to  produce  that  degree  of  change  which  seems  to  be  necessaiy  in  order 
to  bring  the  proportion  to  a right  ratio  between  the  demand  for  the  labuur  of  the 
people  and  the  number  of  labourers  willing  to  work? — It  can  only  do  it  by  tl« 
destruction  of  the  people,  by  their  actually  dying  of  want  and  disease,  unless  some 
mode  is  adopted  of  providing  for  them. 

3212.  Have  you  ever  taken  into  consideration  what  would  be  tlie  future  effect  of 
tbe  population  of  Ireland  continuing  to  increase  at  tlie  rate  it  has  done,  first  on  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  ? — I conceive  it  quite  impossible  it  should  go 
on  increasing  at  the  rate  that  it  does  for  any  great  number  of  years;  and  as  it  is 
tbe  law  of  nature  that  man  cannot  live  without  tood,  the  population  will  be  reduced 
to  the  quantity  of  food  they  can  obtain,  and  consequently  it  must  be  checked;  hut 
it  will  be  checked  at  the  expense  of  a prodigious  quantity  of  misery. 

.3213.  Do  you  allude  to  the  great  increase  of  mortality  ? — Yes ; a great  increase 
of  mortality,  which  cannot  take  place  without  very  great  increase  of  previous  poverty 
and  misery. 

3214.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  what  maybe  the  effect  of  the  continued 
increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  upon  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
England  ? — I think  that  the  effect  will  be  most  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  England,  because  there  will  be  a constant  and  increasing  emigration  from 
Ireland  to  England,  which  w ill  tend  to  lower  the  wages  of  labour  in  England,  and  to 
prevent  the  good  effects  arising  from  the  superior  prudence  of  the  labouring  classes 
jn  this  country. 

3,15.  Are 
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3215.  Arc  you  able  to  give  tlie  Committee  any  information  with  respect  to  the  r^v.' 

effects  already  produced  by  an  increased  number  of  Irish  coming  over  to  England? — A.  fl/o/Mw. 

I have  only  understood  generally,  that  in  tlie  western  parts  of  England,  in  the  manU'  '' 'r 

facturintr  districts,  in  Manchester  and  in  Glasgow  particularly,  tijc  wages  of  labour  ® 

have  been  lowered  essentially  by  tlie  coming  over  of  the  Irish  labourers.  * 

3216.  In  you  opinion,  might  this  emigration  of  Irish  contribute  to  alter  materially 
the  habits  of  the  labouring  class  in  England  ? — 1 should  think  it  might,  and  that  it 
might  have  the  pernicious  effect  of  introducing  the  habit  of  living  almost  entirely 
upon  potatoes. 

32 1 7.  Wliat  general  consequences  would  you  suppose  would  be  the  result  of  that 
chan<7e  in  the  habits  of  the  people  in  England  with  regard  to  their  subsistence?— 

That  they  would  be  very  much  worse  off  in  every  respect 

3218.  In  their  manners  and  conduct? — Yes,  in  every  respect,  moral  and 
physical. 

3219.  What  effect  might  it  produce  upon  the  poors  rates  of  England,  in  your 
opinion? — That  would  depend  very  much  upon  wlielher  any  of  tlie  Irish  coming 
over  were  enlilled  to  relief  here. 

3220.  Would  it  not  contribute  to  make  a greater  number  of  the  English  labourers 
applicants  for  relief? — Yes,  it  would,  certainly. 

3221.  Whenever  there  was  a redundancy  of  labour  in  any  English  parish,  it 
irould  prevent'thelr  being  absorbed  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  the  Irish  spreading 
themsdves  ?—  Yes,  just  so. 

3222.  Do  not  you  conceive,  under  the  existing  feature  of  comparison  between  the 
British  islands,  that  if  the  population  of  any  district  in  Great  Britain  were  to  be 
materially  reduced  by  a system  of  emigration,  one  effect  would  be  that  the  vacuum 
would  be  immediately  tilled  up  with  an  increased  number  of  Irish? — I should  tliinJc 
so,  certainly. 

3323.  Have  you  had.  any  means  of  satisfying  your  own  mind  as  to  the  extent  of 
emigration  that  prevails  from  Ireland  to  England  at  this  moment? — 1 am  not  in- 
formed upon  the  subject. 

3224.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  what  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  metropolis  is  at  this  moment  actually  Irish  ? — 1 have  no  in- 
formation upon  that  subject  that  I can  depend  upon. 

3225.  Be  so  good  as  to  mention  what  parts  of  Ireland  you  have  visited,  and  at 
what  period  r — In  1 81 7 I made  a visit  in  Westmeath,  and  went  afterwards  to  the 
Lake  of  Killarney. 

3226.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  amount  of  population  per  square 
mile,  speaking  of  the  English  mile,  you  would  think  a fair  allowance  for  a popula- 
tion strictly  agricultural,  in  a country  circumstanced  like  Ireland  in  respect  of  fer- 
tility and  climate  ? — It  would  depend  much  upon  the  degree  of  skill  with  which 
the  cultivation  was  carried  on.  1 cannot  answer  the  question. 

3227.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  practical  effects 
of  introducing  a system  of  poor  laws  into  a country  circumstanced  like  Ireland?— 

I should  think  that  the  rates  would  very  soon  absorb  the  rentals  of  all  the  estates.  . 

3228.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  it  would  have  a tendency  to  alleviate  or 
to  increase  the  misery  that  now  prevails  there? — 1 think  on  the  whole,  and  finally, 
it  would  aggravate  it. 

3229.  Explain  what  you  conceive  would  be  the  immediate  effect  on  the  rental  in 
Ireland,  of  introducing  the  system  of  poor  laws  ? — .Ml  those  people  who  are  out  of 
work  now  would  claim  to  be  supported  by  their  parishes. 

3230.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  number  of  unemployed  paupers  at  present  in 
Ireland  would  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  present  rental  of  the  land  r — I do  not 
know  whetlier  it  would  be  sufficient  for  that. 

3231.  Supposing  that  by  any  system  of  emigration  an  immediate  reduction  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  half  a million  could  be  effected,  do  you 
not  think  that  there  is  in  the'exisiing  order  of  things  in  that  country  a tendency 
immediately  to  fill  up  that  vacuum  ? — There  is.always  a natural  tenilency  towards 
the  filling  up  of  a vacuum,  but  if  the  landlords  in  Ireland  were  making  a change  in 
tlie  management  of  their  estates  and  were  altering  the  distribution  of  their  land, 

-I  think  it  is  [lOBsible  that  the  vacuum  might  not  he  filled  Uj>,  because  those  mi- 
serable hovels  tliat  had  been  deserted  might  be  pulled  down  and  not  be  replaced. 

■3332.  Have  you  read  the  evhlonce  which  was  given,  before,  tlie  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Ireland  ?— I have  looked  at  i.t  'in-various  parte. 

,?333-  You  observe  what  a low  vate  of  wages  is  received  ?— Yes. ' 

550-  R r 3234.  Taking 
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3234.  Taking  the  low  rate  of  wages  and  the  number  of  people  into  considera- 
lioo,  would  not  the  effect  of  poor  laws,  similar  to  those  of  England,  be  an  imme- 
diate absorpUon  of  a great  part  of  the  rental  of  Ireland? — 1 should  conceive  so, 
certainly. 

3235.  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  is  an  evil,  that  in  Scoilaml  an  Irishman  ac- 
quires a settlement  after  three  years,  when  there  is  no  probability  of  a settlement 
ever  being  given  in  his  own  country  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that,  but  I should  think 
it  an  evil,  certainly. 

3236.  By  a recent  decision,  it  is  stated  that  an  Irishman,  after  three  years,  » 
entitled  lo  the  same  relief  as  a Scotchman  ; does  not  that  tend  to  induce  Irishmen 


to  come  to  that  country  ? — Certainly. 

3237.  If  it  is  a system  which  is  to  be  deprecated  in  Ireland,  it  Is  a system  which 
one  would  not  desire  to  see  favoured  in  Scotland  ? — Certainly  not. 

3238.  When  people  are  in  the  habit  of  living  on  so  cheap  an  article  as  potatoes, 
are  not  such  people  peculiarly  subject  to  be  afflicted  with  famine? — I think  so; 
pardclarly  after  the  population  had  been  pushed  to  some  extent,  because  there  is  no 
resource  m a scarcity.  If  the  labouring  classes  live  un  wheat,  in  a scardty  they 
have  the  resource  of  going  to  rye,  to  barley,  to  oats,  and  to  potatoes ; but  if  they 
habitually  live  on  potatoes,  and  if  their  wages  are  determined  by  the  j>rice  of  j)o* 
tatoes,  th^  have  no  resource  in  any  cheaper  food. 

3239.  The  circumstance  therefore  of  the  wages  of  labour  having  reference  to  the 
higher  sorts  of  food,  is  of  necessity  a great  advantage  to  labourers?— I think  tlmtk 
a very  particular  advantage, 

3240.  If  it  be  an  admitted  fact,  that  there  are  a great  number  of  labourers  for 
whose  labcair  there  is  no  real  demand,  and  who  have  no  means  of  subsistence,  does 
not  it  necessarily  follow,  that  as  far  as  the  wealth  of  the  coimh7  is  concerned,  tliose 
labourers  are  of  no  advantage? — Certainly. 

3241.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  if  a thousand  labourers,  supposed  to  be  under 
those  circumstances,  were  to  die,  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  not  be  diminished 
by  their  decease? — I think  not. 

3242.  Under  those  given  circumstances,  supposing  those  labourers  to  be  in 
existence,  do  not  you  consider  that  their  being  preserved  in  existence  operates  as 
a tax  upon  the  community? — I think  it  does;  at  the  same  time  those  that  are 
actually  employed  are  paid  lower,  and  tlierefbre  in  the  production  of  manufactures 
for  foreign  sale  it  might  be  true  that  they  might  be  sold  cheaper,  and  more  of  them 
might  be  produced,  but  it  would  l«*.  at  the  expense  of  great  misery  to  the  whole 
■body. 

3243.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  understand  the  question  as  restricted  to  the 
supposed  fact,  of  those  1000  labourers  being  in  such  redundance,  that  there  is  no 
■‘demand  whatever  for  their  services  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  ? — It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  suppose  a case  where,  there  being  no  work  for  those  labourers,  the  price 
'Of  labour  among  the  other  classes  would  not  be  lowered. 

3244.  The  Committee  have  it  in  evidence,  that  in  parts  of  Scotland,  from 
a combination  of  circumstances,  the  wages  of  labour  are  reduced  to  the  minimum 
'Only  sufficient  to  support  human  existence ; under  such  a state  of  things,  it  naturally 
follows,  that  there  may  be  labourers  in  that  stale  of  redundance  to  which  the 
question  refers,  namely,  for  whose  services  no  demand  whatever  exists;  m such  a sup- 
“pcedd  state,  do  you  not  admit  that  the  maintenance  of  those  labourers  is  a tax  upon 
the  community? — No  doubt. 

3245.  Do  you  not  also  admit,  that  with  mere  reference  to  the  wealth  'of  the 
toiintry,  the  demise  of  those  labourers  would  not  be  altendcd  with  any  loss? 
Rather  a gain,  certainly. 

3346.  If  therefore  it  can  be  shown  tiiat  the  removal  of  those  labourers  by  emi- 
gration could  be  effected  for  an  infinitely  less  sum  than  is  necessary  to  maintain 
them  in  existence,  is  it  not  true  that,  in  a national  point  of  view,  it  would  be  a wise 
measure  to  remove  them,  provided  that  the  removal  was  attended  with  benefit  to 
^themselves  and  their  families? — No  doubt. 

3347.  Would  you  not  admit,  that  if  the  expense  of  removing  them  was  equal  to 
•what  might  be  c^culated,  upon  the  average  of  their  lives,  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing them,  supposing  there  was  no  chance  of  their  services  being  called  for,  such 
expense  would  be  legitimately  applied? — Must  legitimately. 

3248.  A foriiori,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  that  expense  was  considerably  less 
than  that  of  maintaining  them,  you  would  admit  the  expedieucey  of  removing 
them  ? — Certainly. 

3249.  If 
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3240.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were  such,  that  in  all  probability  the  Ke?. 
vacuum  occasioned  by  so  removing  them  would  be  filled  up,  would  you  say  that  T-  ft- 

such  an  expenditure  would  be  expedient? — That  would  depend  upon  the  frequency  ' 

of  rej)etition  of  the  expense,  and  whether  altogether  the  expense  was  greater  than  5 May, 
the  maintenance  of  them. 

3250.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  England,  and  of  the  circumstances 
existing  in  Ireland  contributing  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  would  such  an 
expenditure  at  this  time,  in  your  opinion,  be  expedient? — A greater  expenditure  is 
no  doubt  warranted  in  Ireland,  particularly  if  there  is  a change  about  to  take  place 
in  the  management  of  the  land.  I do  not  know  whether  the  government  is  called 
upon  to  undertake  a large  expenditure,  if  there  i.s  no  chance  of  any  change  in  the 
circumstances  that  render  the  population  redundant. 

3251.  You  liave  stated,  that  in  Ireland  if  lauds  were  to  be  cleared  and  cottages 
to  be  destroyed,  there  would  in  your  opinion  be  an  effectual  remedy  afforded  for  pre- 
venting the  vacuum  being  inconveniently  filled  up? — Yes. 

3252.  If  in  England,  where  a system  of  poor  rates  exists,  redundant  labourers 
were  to  be  removed  by  emigration,  and  it  were  to  be  demonstrated  that  under  the 
terms  of  such  removal,  their  condition  was  highly  improved  in  the  country  to  which 
they  were  sent,  might  not  the  system  of  relieving  able-bodied  men,  which  has  grown 
up,  as  many  contend,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  be  gradually  extinguished,  to 
the  extreme  advantage  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  England? — It 
certainly  might. 

3253.  Do  you  not  consider  that  under  these  circumstances  an  effectual  remedy 
would  be  laid  for  the  prevention  of  a disproportionate  population  in  future? — If  at 
the  same  time,  as  suggested  with  regard  to  Ireland,  the  houses  of  those  who  emigrated 
were  pulled  down,  I think  then  there  might  be  something  like  an  effectual  remedy. 

3254.  Does  any  other  practical  remedy  present  itself  to  you  as  desirable  of  being 
introduced  into  this  country,  with  respect  to  the  filling  up  of  any  vacuum  occasioned 
by  emigration  ? — No  other  occurs  to  me,  except  the  one  I myself  proposed  a long 
while  ago,  that  those  that  were  bom  after  a certain  time,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
liave  any  parish  assistance. 

3255.  If  parochial  assistance  were  rigidly  and  invariably  limited  to  tho  support 
of  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  of  children,  and  universally  denied  to  able-bodied  men 
who  have  no  opportunity  of  working,  do  you  think  the  existence  of  a well  regulated 
poor  rate  under  such  restrictions  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  country? — Perhaps 
not;  but  it  appears  to  be  difficult  always  to  restrict  it  in  that  way. 

3256.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  proposition,  that  poors  rates  were  judiciously 
administered  under  such  limitations,  you  are  of  opinion  a poors  rate  might  not  be 
inexpedient  ? — At  any  rate  it  would  be  a great  improvement,  as  compared  with  tbe 
present  mode  of  administration. 

3257.  If  a system  of  emi^ation  could  be  adopted  with  benefit  to  the  labourer 
emigrating,  do  you  not  think  that  it  might  justify  the  enactment  of  a positive  law, 
removing  all  claim  upon  the  part  of  an  able-bodied  pauper  for  assistance  or  for  work 
under  circumstances  of  his  being  in  a state  of  destitution  ? — As  I should  say  so 
independently  of  the  question  of  emigration,  I must  say  so  still  more  strongly  when 
coupled  with  the  remedy  proposed. 

3258.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  general  situation  of  the  labourers  is  dete- 
riorated and  prejudiced  by  a comparatively  small  excess  of  the  supply  of  labour 
over  the  demand  TT^Very  much  so,  and  sometimes  by  a smaller  excess  than  one 
might  perhaps  suppose. 

32,59.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  tlie  removal , of  a comparatively  small  part  of 
the  population  which  now  appears  to  be  in  a state  of  destitution,  might  operate  to 
create  a considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  those  who  remain? — Not 
& very  small  part  of  those  really  out  of  work,  but  a removal  of  a small  part  of  the 
whole  labouring  population  might  effect  a very  beneficial  change  in  the  condition 

the  remainder. 

.3260.  Are  you  of  opinion  therefore,  that  that  law  which  applies  to  commodities, 
and  which  is  a matter  of  notoriety  in  every  market  in  the  country,  namely,  that 
a small  excess  of  supply  deteriorates  tbe  vdue  of  an  article,  applies  completely  and 
eondusively  to  labour,  which  is  the  article  a poor  man  has  to  bring  to  market  ? — 

Certainly  it  does. 

3261.  Are  you  of  opinion  tiiat,  where  it  is  admitted  that  an  excess  of  laiwur  in 
all  branches  exists,  any  real  relief  can  accrue  to  the  labourers,  as  long  as  labour 
remains  in  that  state  of  redundance?— Certainly  npt.  - - 

R r 2 3'.’62.  Admitting 
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Uv.  326a.  Admitting  that  to  be  the  case,  you  are,  then,  distinctly  of  opinion  that 

Jtlakhvt.  neither  circumstances  of  taxation,  noi  of  the  value  ot  money,  could  operate 

^ cftectually  to  the  relief  of  the  labourer,  as  long  as  labour  is  in  that  excess? 

As  long  as  it  is  in  that  excess;  but  an  alteration  in  tlie  value  of  money  often  dote 
' make  a difference  in  regard  to  the  dcniund  for  labour,  and  the  degree  of  excess. 

32113.  Would  not  the  demand  for  labour  always  accommodate  itself  to  that  state 
of  things  ? — After  a lime. 

3364.  It  would  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  do  so? — No  doubt. 

3265.  Do  you  not  consider  that  in  Ireland,  if  agricultural  capital  were  to  be 
intioriucccl,  and  improved  modes  of  husbandry,  so  far  from  having  tlie  eifect  of 
increasing  the  deuiaiul  for  the  labour  of  the  poor,  they  would  have  a tendency  to 
diminish  tlie  demand? — If  laliour  were  more  skilfully  and  more  judiciously 
employed,  there  would  be  a much  less  number  of  persons  employed  upon  the  laud ; 
a great  part  of  the  labourers  in  Ireland  produce  as  it  were  their  own  food,  and  one 
can  hardly  call  that  u regular  demand  for  labour. 

32(16.  May  nut  the  want  of  agricultural  capital  have  been  a cause  of  the  habit 
of  sub-letting  and  dividing  lands  which  has  taken  place  ip  Ireland  ? — I suppose 
it  has. 

• 3267.  If  Uie  agricultural  capital  were  to  increase  considerably,  might  it  not 
hatipen  that  more  profit  would  be  obtained  by  boltling  land,  than  by  under-lettiog 
it  ?— 1 should  think  so,  certainly. 

' 3268.  Then  in  proportion  as  agricultural  capital  increases  in  Ireland,  may  it 
not  be  attended  with  a much  greater  clearing  of  farms  than  is  going  on  ? — 
Certainly. 

. 3269.  Did  not  something  of  this  kind  take  place  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
some  years  ago? — Yes,  no  doubt;  it  is  what  naturally  takes  place  in  the  Iniprow- 
ment  of  a country. 

3270.  That  is,  from  a state  of  great  poverty,  when  lands  are  held  in  small  parcels 
by  a poor  description  of  occupiers,  and  when  agricultural  capital  is  introduced  and 
farmers  can  manage  very  large  farms  with  the  aid  of  very  little  labour? — Yes. 

3271.  It  is  a custom  in  many  parisbesin  Scotland,  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
for  the  proprietors  of  small  poi  tions  of  land  to  cover  them  with  duellings  for  the 
poorer  class  of  population,  tliose  are  immediately  filled  with  Irish,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  years  they  have  the  same  claim  as  the  rest  of  the  population,  but  there  is 
no  power  of  removal;  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that,  by  making  the  person 
who  builds  those  collages  contribute  in  a greater  degree  than  others,  that  would 
furnish  a fair  control  and  check  upon  the  too  great  encouragement  of  persons,  with 
a view  of  gaining  a competition  for  house-rent? — 1 should  think  so,  certainly,  and 
that  .some  regulation  of  that  kind  would  be  very  beneficial. 

3272.  Do  you  not  consider  tliat  the  perfection  of  machinery,  whether  in  agri- 
culture or  manufacture,  is  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  interests  of  any  country  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

3273.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  when  once  machinery  is  invented,  if  it  were 
to  be  resisted  by  tbe  prejudices  of  any  class  in  tlie  community,  that  resistance  woubl 
prove  to  be  inuffectual,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  adopted  in  some  other  part  where 
the  same  prejudice  did  not  exist? — Yes,  certainly. 

3274.  .Do  you  tliink  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts  in 
England,  where  the  populaUon  is  admitted  to  be  in  tbe  greatest  redundance,  the 
manufacturing  capitalist  has  any  reason  to  be  alarmed,  that  if  a part  of  the  redun- 
dant population  were  removed,  the  wages  of  labour  would  be  so  raised  as  to  dimi- 
nish the  necessary  rate  of  profits ; might  not  the  introduction  of  machinery  com- 
pletely prevent  any  delrimeiit  accruing  to  the  capitalist  in  consequence  of  that  ?— - 
It  might,  undoubtedly ; but  there  w'ould  be,  I should  hope,  some  rise  in  the  pnee 
of  labour;  it  is  in  fact  the  object  of  the  emigration  .to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  remaining  labourers. 

3275.  If  the  manufacturing  artisan,  in  addition  to  his  wages,  is  supported  by 
compulsory  or  voluntary  charity,  do  you  not  consider  that,  in  point  of  fact,  that  is 
to  lie  considered  as  in  the  light  of  wages? — Yes,  no  doubt,  in  a national  point 
of  view. 

327.6.  Do  you  not  think  it  highly  probable  that,  in  tbe  present  stale  of  the  excess 
of  the  populalion,  muchioeiy  is  iield  back  in  consequence  of  the  consequences  that 
must  inevitably  ensue  to  any  further  displacement  of  that  population  at  the  present 
innment' — 1 have  uot.lieard  of  machinery  being  checked  upon  that  account,  but 
1 think  it  probable.  I am  of, opinion  that  muciuncry  may  sometimes  increase  with 
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such  rapidity  as  to  deteriorate  the  condition  of  the  labourers  for  a certain  time,  as  Re,, 
it  aiipears  to  do  »t  present.  If  inventions  to  shorten  labour  increase  faster  than  T*.  n.  MoitAyt. 

tlie  extension  of  the  uiarket,  there  will  be  a temporary  throwing  out  of  employment  ' 

iu  some  departments  of  industry,  without  the  means  of  getting  employed  in  others.  ^ 

3277.  Do  you  not  consider,  therefore,  that  a comnry,  having  colonies  with  an 
unlimited  extent  of  fertile  land,  would  act  judiciously  in  remedying  any  temporary 
depression  of  the  labouring  classes  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
by  removing  the  redundant  labourers  to  those  colonies,  and  consequently  preventiog 
the  general  wages  of  labour  being  deteriorated? — Certainly,  if  it  is  considered  as  a 
case  not  likely  to  recur;  whether  permaoenlly  the  Government  is  called  upon  to 
undertake  a very  considerable  expense  when  the  same  circumstances  are  likely  to 
recur  continually,  is  anotlier  question. 

3278.  You  have  referred  more  than  once  to  the  expense  supposed  to  be  sustained 
by  the  Government  for  emigration;  would  yon  continue  to  use  that  phrase  if  it 
could  be  demonstrated  that  the  expense  could  be  repaid  by  the  protluction  of  the 
emigrant  in  the  new  country  to  which  he  was  taken  ? — If  it  could  be,  I shonlU  noi 
continue  it. 

3279.  Although  cheapness  of  labour,  and  consequently  a cheapness  of  production, 
must  have  a tendency  to  command  an  improving  market,  and  must  have  a tendeucy 
to  increase  demand,  do  you  not  admit  there  is  a limitation  to  that,  beyond  which 
any  cheapness  will  produce  no  effect? — Certainly. 

3280.  Then,  in  [mint  of  fact,  if  a manufactured  commodity  be  produced  beyond 
a given  extent,  no  degree  of  cheapness  will  force  a sale  of  it? — No;  at  least  no 
such  sale  as  will  allow  of  its  being  continued  to  be  produced  with  a profit. 

33S1.  In  a national  point  of  view,  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  low  rate  of 
wages  was  an  advantage  to  the  capitalist,  do  you  think  it  lilting  that  labour  should 
be  kept  permanently  in  a state  bordering  on  distress,  to  avoid  the  injury  that  might 
accrue  to  the  national  wealth  from  diminishing  the  rate  of  profit?— I should  say  by 
no  means  fitting  ; 1 consider  the  labouring  classes  as  forming  the  largest  part  of  the 
nation,  and  therefore  that  their  general  condition  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

3282.  But  merely  with  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  capitalist,  do  you  not 
consider  that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  that  class  that  the  labourers  should  be  in 
an  average  state  of  prosperity? — I think  that  the  home  demand  of  tlie  country 
depends  very  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes;  that  is,  that  the 
extent  of  the  effectual  demand  for  the  manufactures  and  commodities  consumed,  at 
home,  depends  essentially  upon  the  good  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 

32S3.  Are  not  the  manufacturer’s  profits  principally  dependent  on  a low  rate  of 
wages? — I do  not  quite  agree  to  that  doctrine,  I think  that  wages  and  profits  very 
often  rise  together.  When  the  value  of  ihe  whole  cominodhy  rises  from  the  state 
of  the  supply  compared  with  the  demand,  there  is  a greater  value  to  divide  between 
(he  capitalist  and  the  labourer ; the  labourer  will  have  higher  money  wages,  and  the 
profits  of  stock  may  be  higher  at  the  same  time. 

3284.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  a redundant  supply  of  labour  ready  at  all  times  to 
fill  up  the  decrease  of  the  labouring  population  by  want  and  disease,  beneficial  to 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  lowers  wages  and  raises 
profits,  and  renders  possible  a successful  competition  with  foreign  capitalists  ? — I 
should  think  that  even  if  it  did  so,  no  persons  could  possibly  bring  themselves  to 
encourage  such  a system  with  that  view. 

3283.  Compassion  to  the  labouring  poor  and  regard  to  the  public  peace  may 
render  the  diminution  of  this  supply  of  labour  desirable,  but  a redundancy  is  favour- 
able to  trade  and  commerce,  is  it  not? — In  one  respect  it  is,  and  in  one  respect  not ; 
it  may  enable  the  capitalist  to  wurk  up  his  commodities  cheaper,  and  to  extend  his 
foreign  trade,  but  it  certainly  will  have  a tendency  to  diminish  the  home  trade,  and 
1 think  the  home  trade  much  more  important  than  the  foreign. 

3286.  When  the  labouring  class  in  a country  receive  good  wages,  does  not  the 
deuiund  for  manufactured  goods  on  the  part  of  tliat  class  form  one  of  the  best 
markets  a manufacturer  has? — I tbink  it  forms  a very  important  part  of  the  market 
fur  manufactured  goods  of  a cheap  kind. 

3287.  Would  you  say  that  any  country  could  be  a prosperous  manufacturiqg 
country,  without  having  Uiut  degree  of  demand  existing- amongst  the  labouring 
classes? — 1 think  nut;  it  would  be  only  partially  prosperous. 

3388.  Sup|)Osing  a country  to  exist  without  taxation,  with  an  uarestricted  trad^ 

■»n  corn  or  food,  and  wdib  a metallic  circulating  medium,  thus  avoiding  the  disad- 
vantages which  are  presumed  to  arise  from  a contrary  state  of  ihin^ ; might  not  ifee 
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labourers  in  such  a county  be  exposed  to  greater  inconvenience  than  is  sustained  in 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  present  moment,  provided  that  the  popu- 
lation  was  dense  in  such  a country  and  pressed  closely  on  the  meaiw  of  subsistence 
and  if  the  supply  of  labour  was  in  great  excess  os  compared  with  the  demand  ?~1 
Certainly,  if  it  were  altogether  in  greater  excess,  atid  it  might  be  in  greater  excess. 
The  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  redundancy. 

3289.  Although  tlie  redundancy  in  the  supply  of  labour  should  tend  to  impoverish 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  generally,  yet  is  it  not  possible  that  the  demand 
in  the  home  market  for  tlie  gross  amount  of  produce  might  be  fully  as  great  as  if  Uie 
labouring  classes  were  fewer  in  number  and  in  more  prosperous  condition? — \ 
should  think  not. 

3290.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  the  reason  why? — The  difference  in  point  of 
numbers  might  not  be  very  great ; and  if  so,  Uie  difference  in  the  demand  of  the 
labouring  classes,  living  well  and  comfortably,  would  in  my  opinion  be  such  as  more 
than  to  balance  the  numbers.  I cannot  of  course  speak  with  accuracy,  but  1 should 
say  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  labouring  classes  live,  as  to 
clothing,  houses,  and  other  domestic  comforts  and  conveniences,  and  that  habits  of 
that  kind  must  create  a great  demand  for  commodities  and  labour,  a great  home 
demand. 

3291.  Then  it  would  resolve  itself  into  a question  of  proportions? — Yes. 

3292.  If  it  were  not  precisely  so,  that  proposition  involves  on  the  one  hand  the 
happiness  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  on  the  other  their  misery? — Yes;  which  I 
hold  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  considerations,  the  one  to  which  all  others 
should  give  way. 

3293.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  North  American  colonies 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  are  you  not  of  opinion  the  introduction  of  the  popu- 
lation there  will  tend  to  their  benefit? — Certainly. 

3294.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  general  wealth  of  liie  empire  would  be  ma- 
terially increased  by  that  accession  of  population,  independently  of  the  advantageous 
consequences  that  might  result  to  this  countr)'  from  the-  abstraction  of  that  popu- 
lation ?— Certamly ; reckoning  that  as  part  of  the  empire,  the  whole  wcaltli  of  the 
empire  would  be  increased. 

3295.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  introducuon  of  English  population  into  those 
colonies  will  tend  in  the  end  to  furnish  a Very  valuable  market  for  the  introduction 
of  the  manufactures  of  this  country? — I think  it  will. 

3296.  Do  you  not  consider  tiiat  the  fertile  land  now  remaining  in  a state  of 
desert,  when  combined  witli  the  labour  of  those  persons  so  introduced,  will  in  the 
end  furnish  a great  accession  of  wealth? — Certainly  it  will,  though  these  colonies 
may  not  always  belong  to  the  Britlsii  empire. 

3297.  You  are  aware  that  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  colonial  system  of 
this  country? — Yes. 

3298.  You  are  aware  that  the  British  laws  exist  throughout  our  Noith  American 
colonies?— Yes. 

3290.  Under  tlie  circumstances  of  the  accession  of  population  and  the  increase 
of  wemth,  what  cause  do  you  refer  to  as  likely  to  produce  a wish  on  the  part  of 
those  colonies  to  separate  themselves  from  the  mother  country,  and  attach  them- 
selves to  another  state?— There  might  not,  fw  a considerable  time,  be  a particular 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to  separate;  but  they  may  be  conquered  l»v  tlie 
United  States. 

3300.  Do  you  not  consider  that  tlie  introduction  of  population  is  one  of  tlie  best 
securities  a^^inst  that  event? — I think  it  is. 

3301 . Taking  into  consideration  the  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland,  and  the  number  of 
people,  and  whai  may  be  considered  to  be  the  probable  capital  of  Ireland,  what 
prospect  is  there,  in  your  opinion,  of  the  labouring  class  lieing  much  improved  ?— 
Very  little  prospect,  certainly. 

3302.  Is  that  opinion  founded  upon  the  expectation  that  the  rate  of  wages  will 
not  be  much  increased? — Nothing  will  increase  the  rate  of  wages  but  an  alteration 
in  the  capital  and  revenue  of  the  country,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  people, 
of  which  1 do  not  see  any  pro.spect  at  present  without  emigration. 

3303.  You  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  the  rate  of  capital  increasing  further  than 
the  rate  of  population? — -There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  it;  I do  not  mean  fd 
say  It  mav  not  take  place. 

3304.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase  in  a greater 
or  less  ratio  than  the  rate  of  capital  r — There  is  a tendenev  in  population  to  increase 
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faster,  Uiough  sometimes,  no  doubt,  capital  has  increased  faster  than  population } it  Eev. 
is  not  however,  merely  capital  that  supports  labour,  but  capital  joined  with  revenue.  i^iaUhut. 

3305.  Does  not  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population,  in  different  countries,  5 juay 

depend  very  much  on  the  different  habits  existing  among  the  people? — Very  much.  iSb?. 

3306.  With  reference  to  Ireland,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  liabits  of  the 
people,  as  tending  to  promote  a rapid  increase  of  population  ?— Their  habhs  are  very 
unfavourable  in  regard  to  their  own  condition,  because  they  are  inclined  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  very  lowest  degree  of  comfort,  and  to  marry  with  little  other  pros- 
pect than  that  of  being  able  to  get  potatoes  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

3307.  What  are  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  introduce  such  habits  in 
a country? — The  degrailed  condition  of  the  people,  oppression,  and  ignorance. 

3308.  Do  there  appear  to  you  great  opportunities  for  removing  those  habits  in 
Ireland,  and  checking  this  rapid  progress  of  population?'— No  doubt  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement. 

3309.  Do  you  condder  that  the  infiuence  of  education  would  be  considerable? 

. — 1 think  it  would  be  considerable,  if  of  the  right  kind. 

33 1 o.  Do  you  think  that  any  combination  of  circumstances  could  effect  this, 
unless  some  part  of  the  redundant  population  was  removed? — It  would  be  a work 
of  great  time,  and  probably  of  great  suffering,  if  it  were  accomplished,  but  I should 
not  expect  it  to  be  accomplished  without  emigration ; and  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
1 think  a government  is  called  upon  to  make  a great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  is,  where 
there  is  a prospect  of  some  great  and  beneficial  change,  which  change  cannot  take 
place  without  such  sacrifice,  unless  you  are  disposed  to  overlook  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  misery. 

331 1.  You  have  mentioned,  that  oppression  cuulributes  to  produce  those  habits 
to  which  you  have  alluded;  in  what  way  do  you  imagine  in  Ireland  there  is  oppres- 
sion ? — 1 think  that  the  government  of  Ireland  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  very 
unfavourable  to  habits  of  that  kind ; it  has  tended  to  degrade  the  general  mass 
of  the  people,  and  consequently  to  prevent  them  from  looking  forward  and  acquiring 
habits  of  prudence. 

3312.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  minds  of  the  people  may  be  so  influenced  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  live,  in  regard  to  civil  society,  that  it  may  con- 
tribute very  much  to  counteract  that  particular  habit  which  leads  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  ? — I thiuk  so. 

33 1 3'  What  circumstances,  iu  your  opinion,  contribute  to  produce  a taste  for 
comfort  and  cleanliness  among  a people  ? — Civil  and  political  liberty,  and  education. 

3314.  You  are  aware  there  are  a great  number  of  small  possessions  and  occu- 
pations in  Ireland? — Yes. 

3315.  What  is  the  general  extent  of  the  occupations  of  the  smaller  class  of  occu- 
piers there  ? — 1 am  not  particularly  iuformed. 

33ifi.  Are  you  aware  that  the  greater  proportion  consist  of  possessions  not 
greater  than  an  acre  of  ground? — I have  understood  that  is  the  case  m many 
instances. 

3317.  Whateffect  would  any  change  of  the  moral  or  religious  state  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  produce  upon  persona  occupying  such  possessions  ? — it  could 
>not  produce  any  immediate  eff'ect  if  that  system  were  continued  ; with  that  system 
of  occupancy  tlrere  must  be  an  excessive  redundancy  of  people,  because,  from  the 
nature  of  tolerably  good  land,  it  will  always  produce  more  than  can  be  employed 
‘upon  it,  and  the  consequence  must  be,  that  there  will.be  a great  number  of  people 
not  employed. 

3318.  Is,  therefore,  not  the  first  step  towards  improvement  in  Ireland  necessarily 
to  be  accomplished  by  an  alteration  of  the  present  stale  of  the  occupancy  of  land  ?--- 
1 think  that  such  an  alteration  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  but  that  the 
other  should  accompany  it  j it  would  not  have  the  same  force  without. 

3319.  Is  there  not,  in  a country  in  which  the  poor  have  no  legal  claims  on  the 
-land,  as  in  Ireland,  some  necessary  limit  to  the  increase  of  population  ? — No  doubt 
there  is ; if  the  wages  of  labour  are  not  such  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  command  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  support  such  a family  as  will  maintain  an  increasing 
population,  then  the  population  must  become  stationary. 

33ao.  Has  not  tlie population  of  Ireland,  in  your  opinion,  reached  that  term? 

— suppose  it  has  not;  1 believe  that  there  arc  still  many  parts  of  Ireland 
which  may  be  further  cultivated,  and  that  the  population  will  really  go  on  increasii^ 
fur  some  time ; the  check  can  only  be  efifected  by  premature  mortality,  unless  it 
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Rev.  is  effected  bv  the  prudence  which  may  result  from  education  and  better  habits  of 
T.  R.  Matthiu.  respecting  themselves. 

‘ ' 3321.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  are  you  of  opinion  that  we  are  to  look 

5 May,  forward  to  an  increase  of  poverty  and  iniseryin  Ireland  ? — I iliink  so,  it  things  go  on 

’ in  theirpreseuitrain ; lam  inclined  to  fear  that  tlmt  is  what  we  must  look  forward  to 

without  some  very  decided  change  in  the  moral  causes  before  adverted  to,  and  in 
the  management  of  the  land  in  Ireland,  the  latter  of  which  cannot  lake  place  unless 
something  is  done  to  remove  the  people. 

3322.  If  the  people  increase  considerably,  and  continue  to  he  in  so  wretched  a 
state,  what  prospect  can  we  have  of  any  increased  degree  of  tranquillity  and  security 
in  Ireland? — Very  little  prospect  indeed. 

3323.  Under  tliose  circumstances,  and  also  taking  into  consideration  the  inftu* 
eace  of  a great  increase  in  the  population  of  Ireland  on  the  population  of  England, 
what,  upon  tlie  whole,  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  attempting  • 
to  introduce  emigration  on  a very  large  scale  from  Ireland  ? — I should  think  it  was 
very  particularly  expedient  at  present,  if,  as  I understand,  there  is  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords  to  make  that  change  in  the  management  of  their  lands 
before  adverted  to. 

3324.  Do  you  think  the  necessity  is  so  great  as  to  justify  the  Legislature  in 
interfering  with  any  measure  that  might  contribute  in  any  way  to  check  the  future 
progress  of  the  population  of  Ireland? — I think  that  it  is  precisely  the  case  wiiere 
the  Legislature  ougiit  to  interfere,  and  wherea  very  considerable  expenditure  would 
be  justified. 

3325.  Would  you  say  that  the  I^egislature  would  be  justified  in  adopting  any 
distinct  measure  lor  the  purpose  of  checking  population  in  Ireland,  imposing  a tax 
on  cottages,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  something  of  that  kind  I should  think 
might  not  be  inexpedient.  I cannot  enter  into  details,  but  some  such  measure  might 
be  beneficial. 

3326.  Do  any  measures  occur  to  you,  which  the  Legislature  could  adopt,  to 
render  a system  of  emigration  efficient,  by  contributing  to  prevent  the  vacuum 
being  filled  up? — I think  that  some  very  useful  measure  has  been  adopted  already, 
that  of  preventing  of  sub-letting  witliout  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ; and  to  tliis 
might  be  added  a tax  upon  collages,  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord ; but  what  will 
most  contribute  to  it,  is  a determination  on  tlie  part  of  the  landlords,  to  manage 
their  lands  in  a different  way  ; 1 do  not  know  how  tlie  Government  can  interfere  to 
force  them  ; a great  deal  must  depend  upon  the  landlords  themselves. 

3327.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  system  of  leasing  lands  iu  Ireland,  the 
whole  country  almost  is,  as  it  were,  free  from  the  control  of  the  landlord  ? — In  Utat 
case,  the  enlarging  of  farms  can  only  take  place  very  gradually, 

3328.  Supposing  the  case  of  a proprietor  in  Ireland  who  wishes  to  rid  liia 
property  of  this  extra  tenantry,  supposing  the  extra  tenants  are  assisted  to  emigrate 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  degree  of  destitution  which  must  ensue  under 
the  present  circumstance-s  of  Ireland  if  they  were  forcibly  ejected  and  left  to  find 
space  for  themselves;  in  tlie  supposed  case  of  the  removal  of  those  extra  tenants, 
do  you  not  imagine  there  would  be  an  immediate  demand  created  for  the  labour  of 
paupers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  cuitiva> 
tion  of  that  property  under  the  system  of  larger  farms  ? — There  would  be  a • 
greater  demand  for  labour  in  proportion  to  the  supply,  but  the  improved  cultivation 
would  not  require  so  many  hands  as  before. 

3329.  You  have  already  stated,  that  in  Ireland  there  are  persons  who  produce 
precisely  what  they  consume  ; with  regard  to  that  very  numerous  class,  the  removal 
of  that  class  would  lead  to  a greater  demand  for  labour  as  employed  by  capital? — 
Yes,  capital  being  understood  as  we  generally  understand  the  terra. 

3330-  The  great  advantage  arising  from  the  consolidation  of  small  farms  into 
one,  is  the  saving  of  labour  upon  it? — That  is  one  great  advantage. 

3331.  Then  if  a system  of  consolidation  of  small  farms  in  Ireland  be  adopted, 
the  population  being  uow  redundant,  and  no  vent  be  opened  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tion, such  coiisoUdaiion  will  only  add  to  the  existing  evil  r— No  doubt  of  it. 

3332.  Is  there  not  another  and  much  greater  evil  incident  to  the  present  sub- 
division of  land,  namely,  that  in  many  instances  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  \3 
barely  sufficient  to  support  the  population  living  upon  it,  leaving  nothing  whatever 
available  to.  pay  rent  to  the  landlord  ? — W hen  that  comes  to  excess  it  wilt  cureits«lf» 
to  a certain  degree,  for  the  landlord  will  not  allow  tenants  to  be.  on  his  lanrl  who 
cannot  attord  to  pay  him,  and  do  not  pay  him,  anv  rent.. 

3333-  The 
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3333*  The  question  supposes  a case  which  too  frequcnUy  exists  iu  Ireland,  in 
which  the  property  has  become  so  overloaded  with  the  stock  of  human  creatures,  T.  R.  Hf^iAus. 

tliat  the  whole  produce  of  the  lajid  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  them  in  life ; a land-  ' ^ 

lord  of  course  "cannot  look  for  rent  from  such  property,  and  if  there  is  a desire  to  5 May, 
make  it  pay  him  any  rent  in  future,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  he  must  clear  off 
the  surplus  population  ? — Certainly. 

3334*  When  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  capital  into  Ireland  is  mentioned, 
are  you  not  prepared  to  admit  that  capital  has  a tendency  to  flow  naturally  where  it 
has  a chance  of  being  productively  employed  ? — Certainly. 

2335.  Do  you  not  consider  that  much  of  the  lawless  state  of  Ireland  depends 
upon  the  superabundance  of  the  population  ? — A very  great  part  of  it,  no  doubt. 

3336.  Do  you  not  conceive  tliat,  supposing  an  effectual  remedy  provided  by 
emigration,  which  might  extend  to  a much  greater  degree  than  may  be  supposed  in 
the  first  instance,  there  would  be  a much  greater  tendency  of  capi^  to  flow  there 
than  exists  at  present? — I think  there  certainly  would. 

3337.  With  respect  to  the  transmission  of  capital  from  one,  country  to  another, 
would  the  degree  of  security  existing  in  the  country  to  which  it  is  sent,  be  very  much 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  owner  of  it? — Very  much  indeed. 

3338.  Would  not  one  of  the  principal  inducements  to  capitalists  to  embark 
capita!  in  Ireland,  be  tlie  low  rate  of  wages? — That  would  be  one  great  induce- 
ment, but  it  might  be  very  easily  counterbmanced  by  the  idea  of  insecurity. 

3339.  In  your  opinion,  the  idea  of  insecurity  does  in  point  of  fact  at  this 
moment  counterbalance  the  advantage  from  the  ch^pness  of  labour  ?— Certainly 
it  does ; one  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  more  capital  does  not  flow  from  England, 
in  consequence  of  the  low  wages  of  labour  in  Ireland ; but  we  see  that  it  does  not 
flow  in  fast,  and  we  may  therefore  most  certainly  infer  that  the  insecurity  has  a very 
powerful  effect 

3340.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  persons,  that  emigration  is  unnecessary  as 
any  redundant  portion  of  the  population  could  be  more  conveniently,  more  satis- 
factorily, and  more  perpetually  located  on  wastelands  in  tliis  country ; have  vou 
ever  turned  your  otteution  to  that  subject? — Yes;  I should  say  that  I difler  entirely 
from  that  view  of  the  subject,  because,  although  the  tenants  that  were  at  first 
employed  might  be  tolerably  well  off,  yet  their  children  would  greatly  aggravate 
the  evil  intended  to  be  remedied,  and  after  a short  Ume  there  would  be  a much 
greater  redundancy  of  population  than  before. 

3341 . Among  other  effects  of  resorting  to  a soil  inferior  to  any  now  in  cultiva- 
tion, w'bicli  is  involved  in  the  proposition  of  cultivating  waste  lauds,  would  not  one 
be,  to  raise  the  rente  of  all  the  landlords  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? — 

I think  not.  The  cultivating  of  poor  lands  is  not  the  cause  of  die  rise  of  rente;  the 
rise  of  the  price  of  produce  compared  widi  the  costs  of  production,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  rise  of  rente,  tekes  place  first,  and  then  such  rise  induces  the  cultivation 
of  the  poorer  land.  That  is  the  doctrine  I originally  stated,  and  1 believe  it  to  be 
true;  it  was  altered  by  others  aftenvards. 

3342.  If  the  cultivation  of  poor  lands  is  undertaken  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  the  people,  must  not  such  a speculation  necessarily  end  in  failure?— 

I think  it  would  end  in  failure,  and  in  aggravating  the  difliculties  arising  from  over- 
population. 

3343-  Wliat  is  your  own  opinion  of  the  effect  on  the  lower  orders,  on  employing 
them  on  public  works  with  public  money  ? — I think  it  relieves  them  for  a short  time, 
but  leaves  them  afterwards  in  a condition  worse  than  before. 

3344-  Have  the  goodness  to  explain  that  operation  ? — It  has  a tendency  to  induce 
them  to  marry  earlier,  and  it  enables  them  at  first  to  support  .their  children ; but 
when  the  work  ceases,  they  are  left  in  a more  destitute  condition  than  before.  It  is 
always  an  unfavourable  thing  for  die  labouring  classes  to  have  a great  stimulus 
applied  to  them  for  a time,  and  then  to  have  that  stimulus  withdrawn. 

3345-  What  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  effect  of  introducing  employment  for  the 
peo\)le  through  die  means  of  bounties,  namely,  by  creating  capital  by  the  influence 
of  bounties  to  be  used  in  undertakings  not  heretofore  carried  on,  such  as  fisheries? — 

I think,  generally  speaking,  bounties  arc  bad. 

3346-  Does  die  emjiloyment  of  the  people  actually,  upon  the  whole,  produce 
any  benefit  to  the  labouring  class  ? — It  might  for  a time,  no  doubt,  to  a particular 
part  of  it;  but,  in  all  probability,  not  to  the  whole  class,  or  permanendy. 

3347-  Would  not  the  money  expended  in  employing  it,  be  merely  a transfer  from 
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jUv.  one  occupation  aod  employment  to  another? — It  would  chiefly,  but  perhaos  nnt 
T.  R.  MaUkvi.  wholly.  ' 

■ ' 3348.  Are  not  all  those  forced  modes  of  employment,  stimuli  to  population 

5 May,  I think  they  are  partial  and  temporary  stimulants,  and  tliut  on  that  account  they  are 
prejudicial. 

3349.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  there  could  be  any  thing  like  pauperism  amone 
able-bodied  poor,  in  a country  wliere  there  was  an  unlimited  quantity  of  fertile  un- 
cultivated land  r— No  doubt ; the  power  of  obtaining  land  that  is  fertile,  to  any 
extent,  is  the  cause  of  all  others  most  decisive  in  maintaining  the  labouring  classes 
ID  a good  state. 

3350.  Then  if  our  colonies,  where  it  is  admitted  there  is  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  fertile  land,  were  locally  attached  to  the  mother  country,  there  would  be  at  once 
a remedy  afforded  for  the  pauperism  now  existing? — ^Yes,  for  a certain  time. 

3351.  Until  the  time  arrived  when  the  resources  of  that  fertile  land  were  ex- 
hausted ? — The  exhaustion,  to  the  extent  of  occasioning  some  poverty,  might  not  be 
very  remote,  if  the  new  country  were  contiguous. 

3352.  Admitting  that  to  be  the  case,  the  only  distinction  between  this  case  and 
that  of  the  suppos^  condition,  is  the  separation  of  that  fertile  land  from  the  mother 
country? — Yes,  but  that  is  a very  important  difference. 

3353.  It  is  an  important  difference,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  the  means  of  disper- 
sion so  difficult,  as  to  prevent  an  analogy  between  the  two  suppositions  ? — It  pre- 
vents the  emigration  of  persons  with  considerable  capitals ; if  those  provinces  were 
contiguous,  a vast  number  of  persons  witli  large  capites  would  immediately  go. 

3354-  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  expense  involved  in  emigration,  so  far  from 
being  ^rown  away,  was  capable  of  being  replaced,  would  not  pauperism  be  effec- 
tually discouraged  in  this  country,  until  there  was  no  room  for  absorbing  any  redun- 
dant population  that  might  exist  ? — If  the  emigration  could  be  made  as  easy  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other ; but  it  appears  impossible  to  make  it  as  easy  as  if  the 
province  were  contiguous. 

3355'  Supposing  it  admitted  that  the  expense  is  not  an  outlay  without  a return, 
and  that  the  means  of  removing  progressively  the  redundant  population  exist,  by 
having  shipping  enough  for  the  purpose;  under  these  two  conditions,  is  there 
not  an  effectual  remedy  afforded  against  the  existence  of  permanent  pauperism 
amongst  those  classes  of  the  community  who  are  able  to  work,  but  are  incapable  of 
finding  employment  ? — ^There  is  a very  considerable  alleviation  afforded  ; but  people 
will  suffer  a good  deal  of  poverty  in  their  own  country  before  they  will  consent  to 
emigrate  to  a distant  province,  though  they  would  not  suffer  tliat  poverty  if  the 
province  were  contiguous. 

3356.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  it  would  be  an  indisposition  in  the  pauper 
lalraurer  to  avail  himself  of  that  means  of  remedy,  rather  than  any  difficulty  of  its 
being  applied,  which  would  prevent  the  proposition  being  universally  true? — Yes, 
on  th^e  supposition  of  the  question  of  expense  being  set  aside. 

3357.  Must  not  the  means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  removal  be  raised  on 
some  better  security  than  the  capability  of  repayment? — I should  think  so. 

3358.  Let  a case  be  supposed  of  a parish  in  England,  where  tbei'e  are  a hundred 
able-bodied  labourers  and  their  families  'who  have  or  are  presumed  to  have  a legal 
claim  upon  the  parish  rates;  the  Committee  have  had  it  in  evidence,  that  a man, 
bis  wife  and  three  children  are  not  to  be  supported  for  less  than  25/.  per  annum; 
supposing  a parish  to  have  the  means  afforded  to  it  of  charging  its  rates  for  ten 
years  with  an  annui^  of  10/.  a year,  upon  which  annuity  a sum  may  be  raised 
sufficient  to  remove  by  emigration  those  redundant  labourers,  the  immediate  effect 
would  be  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  that  parish  from  25/.  to  10/.  per  family; 
supposing  the  vacuum  to  be  filled  up  under  such  a given  state  of  circumstances,  the 
parish  might  not  only  incur  the  annuity  expense,  but  the  same  degree  of  expense 
from  the  continuing  a redundant  population ; but  supposing  that  not  to  occur,  do 
you  not  suppose  that  the  parish  would  be  fiilly  justified  in  respect  of  interest,  in 
contributing  its  fund  in  that  way  ? — 1 think  so,  most  certainly,  if  the  vacancy  were 
not  filled  up  within  the  ten  years. 

33.59-  Although  this  proposition  be  true  with  respect  to  England,  where  the  pa- 
rochial rate  exists,  and  where  the  injury  arising  from  the  presenee  of  this  extra 
labour  is  manifest  and  concentrated,  mast  it  not  be  equally  true  both  with  respect 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  general  interest  of  the  nation  is  concerned  ? — 
1 think  so. 

3360.  Therefore 
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3360  Therefore  if  a national  tax  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose,  under  all  the  Re». 

circumstances  contemplated,  of  preventing  the  probability  of  the  vacuum  being  filled  T.  R,  MaltAu*. 
up  are  you  of  opinion  that  such  national  tax  would  be  justified  in  respect  to  its  ' 

ofiect?— Quite  justified.  ....  . t.  . . 

3361  • While  the  Poor  Laws  exist  m their  present  state  in  England,  is  there  such 
check  here  ? — There  is  some  check,  from  tlie  difficulty  of  getting  houses,  and  it  is 
exactly  in  that  way  that  the  poor-laws,  to  a certain  degree,  counteract  their  natural 
tendency  to  increase  the  population  ; they  certainly  do  dispose  many  landlords  not 
to  build  upon  tlieir  estates,  and  therefore  they  do  counteract,  in  some  degree,  their 
jy-et  obvious  tendency. 

3362.  When  the  vicious  practice  prevails,  of  paying  house-rents  out  of  poors 
rates,  tliat  tends  the  otlier  way  ? — Yes. 

3363.  Speaking  generally,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  all  further  improvements 
in  the  admuiistralion  of  the  poor-laws  may  be  much  more  practical  after  the  intro-> 
duction  of  the  system  of  emigration,  than  they  are  at  the  present  moment  ? — Yes, 

I Aink  they  might  be  so,  certainly,  particularly  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  vacuum  is 
not  filled  up ; in  that  case,  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  every  thing  would  be 
very  mud)  improved. 

3364.  Supposing  it  were  admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  an  able-bodied 
labourer  in  England  %vas  not  entitled  under  the  letter  of  the  law  to  receive  parochial 
assistance,  would  not  the  withholding  that  assistance  from  him,  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  population  has  been  forced  and  produced,  be  a very  harsh 
measure  at  present? — I think  it  would. 

3365.  Should  you  consider  it  a harsh  measure,  after  it  was  once  demonstrated 
that  an  able-bodied  labourer,  who  did  not  find  labour  in  this  country,  might  be  em- 
ployed in  the  colony,  where  he  might  become  an  independent  possessor  of  land  ? — * 

No,'  I think  that  would  remove  the  hardship. 

3366.  Have  any  means  occurred  to  you  of  checking  the  tendency  to  multiply  the 
number  of  bouses  and  tenements  generally  ? — I have  never  particularly  considered 
the  subject ; but  I saw  in  the  report  a suggestion,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  tu 
be  a iiad  one,  that  of  imposing  a tax  on  the  landlord  who  builds  a cottage  on  bis 
land ; 1 do  not  know  what  might  be  the  objections  to  it,  but  on  general  principles 
I should  be  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  it. 

3367.  Would  the  check  be  considerable,  of  making  the  landlord  in  all  cases 
answerable  for  taxes,  whether  local  or  general,  failing  tlie  ability  of  the  occupier  to 
pay  them  ? — I think  that  might  be  one  of  the  modes ; there  is  no  saying  how  far 
particular  objections  might  occur,  but  some  mode  of  that  kind,  I think,  might  be 
very  useful. 

3368.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  any  mode  can  be  devised,  it  would  be  one 
of  tljc  most  salutary  modes  of  checking  population,  to  render  more  difficult  to  the 
poor  die  possession  of  tenements? — 1 think  it  would ; particularly,  because  it  would 
tend  to  prevent  too  early  marriages. 

3369.  Do  you  think  that  any  improvements,  in  detail,  can  be  carried  into  effect 
witli  respect  to  the  Poor  Laws,  that  will  remedy  die  present  evils  admitted  to  flow 
from  diat  state  of  the  law',  unless  an  enactment  be  uldmately  passed,  depriving  the 
pauper  of  a right  to  claim  assistance  under  the  circumstances  of  bis  not  being  able 
to  find  employment? — No,  I diink  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  no  essen- 
tial improvement  can  take  place  without  the  denial  of  a legal  claim. 

3370.  Do  you  think  that  improvement  can  be  practically  introduced  until  a 
remedy  is  supplied  to  the  pauper,  by  showing  him  that  he  can  be  placed  under 
circumstances  of  independence  in  another  country  ?— I diink  that  it  would  be  a very 
harsh  measure  suddenly  to  apply  such  a law  to  a poor  man,  without  opening  to 
him  some  way  of  iuiproving  himself. 

3371.  If  the  principle  were  to  be  introduced  among  the  lower  classes,  which 
(nore  or  less  operates  among  the  higher  classes  through  all  grades,  from  die  poor 
up  to  the  most  wealthy,  of  not  marrying  without  the  means  of  providing  for  a family, 
you  would  admit  that  would  be  the  best  security  for  preveiidug  a redundancy  of 
population? — No  doubt;  the  prevalence  of  diat  principle  would  be  the  best 
possible  security  that  could  he  obtmned. 

3372-  Do  you  not  agrw  that  every  pains  should  be  taken  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  die  poor,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  attend  to  tliat  circumstance  at  the  period 
of  their  marrying  and  setUing? — I diink  that  all  possible  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to 
impress  that  trudi  upon  tiicir  minds,  as  a trudi  that  most  essenUally  concerns  tlieir 
welfare. 
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R«v.  3373-  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  a principle  which  is  practically  operative 

T.  A.  Malthus.  in  other  classes  of  society,  more  particularly  among  those  in  the  next  class  to  the 

■ ' poor? — Yes;  and  it  operates  also  among  the  poor  themselves  in  a degree it 

5 IHay.  operates  among  the  labouring  classes  with  more  force  in  some  countries  than  ih 
^**7'  others. 

3374.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  much  which  concerns  the  happiness  and 
interests  of  the  poor  might  be  produced  by  disseminating  among  them  explanations 
of  their  real  position,  couched  in  such  language  as  they  might  perfectly  understand  ?' 

— I think  that  such  explanations  might  be  extremely  beneficial  to  Uiein. 

3375-  Do  you  not  admit  that  if  it  could  be  once  impressed  upon  their  minds, 
that  it  was  their  duty  not  to  put  themselves  in  a situation  to  produce  a family  before 
they  had  the  means  of  supporting  it,  any  idea  of  harshness  involved  in  the  refusal 
of  pecuniary  assistance  to  an  unemployed  labourer  would  be  done  avray  ?— I think, 
in  a great  measure. 

3376.  And  under  such  a state  of  things,  would  not  the  resource  of  emigration 
remove  any  practical  objections  to  that  fundamental  alteration  of  the  Poor  Laws 
here  suggested  ? — I think  it  would. 

3377.  If  cheap  tracts  were  written  and  given  to  the  poor,  and  in  some  instances 
taught  in  the  schools,  explaiuihg  the  doctrines  you  have  just  laid  down  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  do  you  imagine  they  would  be  able  to  understand 
them,  and  that  they  would  apply  what  they  learned  to  their  own  case?— I think 
they  are  not  very  difficult  to  be  understood,  but  they  are  perhaps  rather  difficult 
to  apply.  1 believe  some  tracts  of  that  kind  have  been  occasionally  circulated. 

3378.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  effects  produced? — I have  understood 
that  many  of  the  labouring  classes,  particularly  the  artisans,  acknowledge  the  doc- 
trines which  have  been  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  population. 

3379-  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  extent  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  produce  any  very  material  efect  on  the  comforts 
of  the  remainder?^ — It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  precise  opinion  upon  that 
subject;  one  does  not  know  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  is  actually 
unemployed. 

3380.  Supposing  that  by  any  means  half  a million  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
could  be  suddenly  removed,  do  you  not  think  that  there  is  in  the  existing  state«of 
things  a strong  natural  tendency  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  ? — No  doubt  there  is  always 
a very  strong  tendency  to  fill  up  the  vacuum ; and  you  might  even  encourage  a 
greater  proportion  of  birtlis  by  an  emigration,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  some 
measures  of  tlie  kind  before  referred  to. 

3381.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  sudden  subtraction  of  such  an  amount  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  would  materidly  increase  the  rate  at  which  population  is  now 
advancing,  whatever  that  rate  may  be? — It  will  ail  depend  upon  whetlteryou  can 
accompany  that  emigration  of- the  500,000  people  with  the  measures  which  have 
been  referred  to;  then  I do  not  think  it  would. 

3382.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a general  proposition,  that  every  system  of  emigration 
from  any  country  must  be  ultimately  ineflectual,  unless  accompanied  by  some  mea- 
sure that  will  more  or  less  counteract  the  natural  tendency  that  exists  in  all  society 
to  fill  up  the  vacuum  so  artificially  created  ? — If  witliout  any  pressure  with  regard  to 
expense  you  could  effect  a constant  eniigration  to  a large  extent,  you  would  no 
doubt  keep  the  population  in  a better  state  ; but  if  sucli  a current  of  emigration 
were  to  stop  at  any  time,  you  would  have  a still  greater  tendency  to  a redundancy. 

3383.  Did  not  the  system  of  conscription  that  prevailed  in  France  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  practically  amount  to  a system  of  emigration? 
— ^To  a considerable  degree  it  did. 

3384.  Did  it  in  the  result  diminish  the  population  of  France  ? — It  certainly 
did  not. 

3385.  From  the  experience  you  have  had  of  the  effects  of  famines  at  tfifferenl 
periods,  has  the  period  been  long  before  the  vacuum  has  been  fiUed  up  in  those 
countries  in  which  those  famines  took  placer — Not  long,  certainly. 

; 3386.  Can  you  state  any  cases  or  refer  to autliorities  upon  that  subject?— There 
is  one  cose  I have  refeired  to  in  regard  to  Prussia,  where  a very  great  pestilence 
occurred,  and  where  a very  rapid  increase  of  po|>ulation  took  place  immediately 
afterwards;  I do  not  recollect  exactly  the  number  of  years  it  took  to  fill  up  the 
void,  but  it  was  not  long.  In  this  case  the  effects  of  the  great  mortality  on  the 
subsequent  births  deaths  and  marriages  distinctly  appear  in  the  lists,  and  are  very 
remarkable. 

3387.  You 
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33B7.  You  consider  that  the  actual  number  of  the  people  in  Ireland  at  present  is  Rev. 
about  seven  millions  and  a half?— I conceive  so,  accordiug  to  the  rate  of  increase  7‘  R-Maitkus. 
that  took  place  in  the  tweiUy-niiie  years,  from  1792  to  1821.  ' 

3388.  If  that  is  tlje  case,  taking  into  consideration  the  tendency  that  this  popu- 
lation  has  to  increase  at  present,  do  you  conceive  that  the  emigrating  of  half  a 
million  would  produce  any  very  sensible  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  remainder  r — 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  edect ; but  1 think  it  would  still  produce  a very  sensible 
effect,  and  that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  if  accompanied  by  the  measures  before 
referred  to. 

3389.  You  have  already  stated  that  tlie  abstraction  of  a certain  number  of  the 
population  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  capital ; nmy  it  not  follow  as 
a consequence  of  emigration,  that  even  if  the  vacuum  were  to  be  filled  up,  tliere 
might  be  a demand  for  the  services  of  those  children  tbat  might  be  born,  whereas 
there  was  no  demand  for  the  services  of  those  emigrants  who  were  removed  ?— It 
might  be  so,  certainly,  if  from  the  increased  quiet  and  security  occasioned  by  the 
emigration,  more  capital  had  in  the  meantime  flowed  into  Ireland. 

3390.  But  under  any  circumstances,  would  not  the  expense  of  maintaining  those 
children  be  a much  less  national  tax,  for  a series  of  years,  than  the  maintenance 
of  persons  who  had  arrived  at  maturity  ? — For  a certain  period ; but  we  know  from 
experience,  that  when  part  of  the  population  of  a country  has  been  removed  by  any 
cause  whatever,  the  country  after  a time  becomes  quite  as  populous  as  before,  if  no 
new  cause  operates  to  prevent  it. 

339!.  Let  it  be  supposed,  tliat  in  all  cases  where  a country  is  to  be  relieved  from 
the  presence  of  its  extra  population,  the  cottages  were  destroyed  of  the  emigrants 
who  might  be  removed ; do  you  not  consider  that  alone  would  operate  as  a very 
substantive  check  against  the  increase  of  the  population?— It  would  certainly- 
operate  as  a substantive  check ; but  it  would  not  tell  much  if  the  lantllords  were  not 
in  some  way  or  other  induced  to  prevent  building  afresh. 

3392.  The  question  meant  to  imply,  that  the  landlords  would  resist  llie  intro- 
duction of  a fresh  population  upon  their  land  ? — ^Then  1 think  it  would. 

3393.  Do  you  not  consider  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  checks  against  the  re- 
placement of  the  population  abstracted  by  the  emigration  from  Ireland,  would  be 
the  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  the  conmuinity,  that  much  of 
the  evils  incident  to  that  countiy  arise  from  its  excessive  state  of  population  ? — 

I think  so. 

3394.  To  which  do  you  conceive  the  principle  of  emigration  is  of  most  impor- 
tance at  present,  to  England,  to  Scotland,  or  to  Ireland.^ — Unquestionably  to 
Ireland. 

3395*  1^0  you  think  that  opening  a vent  for  the  population  of  England  and 
Scotland  might  in  tlie  end  be  nugatory,  if  it  is  left  open  to  Ireland  to  supply  the 
vacuum  that  may  be  so  created  in  England  and  in  Scotland? — 1 think  it  really 
would  be  nugatory. 

33g(>.  Do  not  you  thuik  there  is  a tendency  in  the  population  of  Ireland  to  flow 
to  England  and  Scotland  as  a place  is  left  vacant  for  them? — I tliink  there  is  a 
strong  tendency. 

3397.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  may  bo  able  to  supply  the  places  which  are  left 
vacant  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  yet  the  population  of  Ireland  remain  undi- 
minished  ? — Certainly. 

3398.  Notwithstanding  the  strongest  artificial  checks,  is  not  the  natural  tendency 
of  population  predominant  to  unship  the  means  of  subsblence  in  any  country? — 

No  doubt  such  is  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase,  that  it  has  the 
power  of  outstripping  the  subsistence  of  any  country. 

3399.  And  at  last  the  limit  to  it  is  the  minimun  of  sustenance  by  which  human 
life  can  be  maintained  ? — Unless  the  reaching  of  that  minimum  is  prevented  by  pru- 
dence, which  it  would  be,  in  a certain  degree,  in  most  countries. 

- 3400.  Is  not  a great  moral  degradation  a stimulus  to  population? — ^A  very 
great  stimulus  to  early  marriages,  but  their  eftcct  on  the  population  is  often  coun- 
teracted by  premature  mortnljty  ; there  are  some  countries  wliere  there  is  a large 
proportion  ofbirtlis  and  a large  proportion  of  deaths  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore 
there  the  population  may  be  stationary. 

- 3401.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  at  present,  one  of  the  great  evils  is  that  stale  ot 
moral  degradation  ? — It  is,  undoubtedly. 

3402.  Tliat  state  is  increasing  daily,  is  it  not?->U  appears  to  be  increasing 
daily.  . . 

‘550*  Ss3  3403.  The 
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Rev.  3403*  The  only  mode  of  diminishing  that  moral  degradation  would  be  to  im- 

r.  R.  MoU/m.  prove  the  comforts  of  the  people  ? — Yes  j if  by  raising  their  respectability  you  can 
' inspire  them  with  a taste  for  comforts,  after  they  have  had  the  means  of  experiencinc 
S May,  ijiose  comforts  for  a short  time,  by  the  removd  of  the  redundant  population. 

2404.  The  removal  of  a portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  instead  of  increasing 
their  tendency  to  population,  might  diminish  it,  by  improving  their  moral  habits?— 
It  might,  certainly,  on  the  supposition  of  their  moral  habits  being  improved. 

3405.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  poor-rates  in  England  have  operated  to  pre- 
vent that  degradation  ? — ^They  have  operated  in  two  ways  ; they  have  operated  to 
prevent  extreme  poverty  ; but  they  have  had  a very  bad  effect  on  the  morals  of  the 
people  in  other  respects,  particularly  of  late  years,  since  they  have  been  so  much 
extended. 

3406-  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  accidental  circumstance  of  wheat  being  the 
staple  food  of  the  poor  in  this  country,  has  furnished  the  principal  distinction 
between  the  people  of  the  two  countries  ? — I think  it  has  constituted  a main  cause. 

3407.  In  order  to  improve  the  comforts  of  the  people  iu  Ireland,  is  it  not  essen-. 
tially  necessary  that  the  average  rates  of  wages  should  be  increased  ? — No  doubt. 

3408.  That  difficulty  being  got  over,  must  it  not  also  happen,  that  even  though 
possessed  of  more  wages,  their  habits  must  change  also,  to  apply  also  in  the  way 
of  being  attended  with  an  increase  of  comfort? — Just  so. 

3409.  Is  it  not  true,  that  in  some  couub'ies,  the  people  having  the  means  of 
improving  their  comforts,  do  not  avail  themselves  of  them,  but  continue  in  the  same 
state  of  moral  degradation ; whereas  in  others,  from  applying  them  to  the  increase 
of  comforts,  they  increase  their  civilization  and  happiness  ? — ^Yes,  no  doubt ; there  is 
a great  difference  in  the  mode  of  employing  what  may  be  called  high  wages,  as 
I have  stated  very  decidedly  in  my  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

3410.  Have  you  illustrated  your  opinion  by  referring  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  of  England  ? — Yes. 

3411.  Inyouf  o{)inion,  do  the  characters  of  the  people  of  tliose  countries  show 
how  great  a distinction  there  may  be  in  their  habit  of  applying  the  means  of  im- 
proving themselves,  or  throwing  away  those  means  ? — Yes.  At  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  tlie  potatoe  into  Ireland,  the  Irish  people  were  iu  a very  low  and  de- 
graded state,  and  the  increased  quantity  of  food  was  only  applied  to  increase  the 
population.  But  when  our  wages  of  labour  in  wheat  were  high  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  it  did  not  appear  that  they  were  employed  merely  iu  the  maiute- 
nance  of  more  fttmilies,  but  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  iu  their  general 
mode  of  living. 

3413.  And  in  suiTounding  themselves  with  those  comforts  which  raised  that  class 
above  those  who  are  universally  depressed  in  Ireland?— Yes. 

3413.  You  attribute  the  difference  of  the  character  of  the  people  to  the  differ- 
ence of  food  ?— In  a great  measure. 

3414.  What  circumstance  determines  the  difference  of  food  in  the  two  countries? 
— The  circumstances  are  partly  physical  and  partly  moral ; it  will  depend,  in  a cer- 
tain degree,  upon  the  soil  and  climate,  whether  the  people  live  on  maize,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  or  meat. 

3415.  Is  not  the  selection  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the  general  state  of 
society  ? — Very  much  on  moral  causes;  on  their  being  in  so  respectable  a situation, 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  forward  and  exercising  a certain  degree  of 
prudence  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  different  countries  this  kind  of  prudence  is 
exercised  in  very  different  degrees. 

3416.  Does  it  depend  at  all  on  the  government  under  which  they  live? — Very 
much  on  the  government ; on  the  strict  and  equal  administration  of  justice  ; on  the 
perfect  security  of  property  ; on  civil,  religious  and  political  liberty ; for,  people 
respect  themselves  more  under  favourable  circumstances  of  this  kind,  and  are  less 
inclined  to  marry,  with  the  prospect  of  more  physical  sustenance  for  tbeir  children. 

34^  7.  On  the  degree  of  respect  with  which  they  are  treated  by  their  superiors  ? — 
Yes;  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  Ireland  is,  that  the  labouring  classes  there  are 
not  treated  witli  proper  respect  by  their  superiors ; they  are  treated  as  if  llieywere 
a degiaded  people, 

3418.  Does  not  that  treatment  mainly  arise  from  their  existing  in  such  redun- 
dancy as  to  be  no  object  to  their  superiors? — In  j)art  it  does  perhaps  ; but  it  ap- 
peared to  take  place  before  that  was  the  case,  to  the  same  degree. 

3419.  The  number  being  the  cause  of  their  treatment,  will  not  their  treatment 
tend  to  the  increase  of  that  number? — Yes ; they  act  and  re-act  on  each  other. 

34»o.  Is 
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■^420  Is  it  your  impression  tliat  in  tUe  year  1792,  when  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  four  millions,  tlie  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  better  than  now,  when 
the  population  is  seven  millions  ? — I am  not  competent  to  answer  that  question  : 
I think  it  very  likely  tliere  might  not  be  much  difference. 

342 1 . You  have  stated,  tl>at  any  attempt  to  diminish  any  portion  of  the  labouring 
population  of  England  or  Scotland,  without  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to 
diminish  the  number  of  poor  in  Ireland,  would  be  comparatively  ineffectual;  have 
you  considered  the  particular  case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Scotland  and 
England,  the  demand  for  whose  labour  has  been  displaced  by  a sudden  improve- 
ment in  the  power-loom  machinery?— Yes,  I have,  to  a certain  degree;  but  I think 
it  stilt  probable  that  if  that  surplus  number  of  labourers  were  removed,  there  would 
be  competitors  from  Ireland. 

3422.  Though  that  might  be  the  ultimate  effect,  yet  as  a question  of  immediate 
relief  to  an  evil  pressing  in  its  nature,  might  it  not  be  wise,  by  emigration,  to 
remove  a portion  of  the  band-loom  weavers  now  out  of  employment,  for  whose 
labour  there  is  no  demand  in  any  branch  of  productive  industry  in  this  country?— 
I think  it  certainly  might  be  desirable  and  advantageous. 

3423.  Do  you  not  think  Uiut,  considering  the  circumstance  of  its  being  an  ad- 
mitted fact,  that  those  parties,  if  not  removed  by  emigration,  must  either  perish  or 
be  sustained  by  charity,  their  removal  by  emigration  may  be  considered  as  a salu- 
tary measure  ? — 1 lliink  it  may  be  considered  a salutary  measure. 

3424.  So  salutary  as  to  be  considered  a national  object?— Yes,  I think  so 
salutary  as  to  be  considered  a national  object 

3425.  What  do  you  consider  tl>e  amount  of  the  population  of  England  to  be? — 
It  is  always  uncertain,  except  at  the  period  of  a census.  I should  think  that  the 
population  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  now  was  about  fifteen  millions  and 
a half. 

3426.  What  should  you  say  that  the  population  of  England  alone  was?— The 
population  of  England  and  Wales  alone  would  be  about  thirteen  millions  three 
hundred  thousands. 

3427.  At  what  rate  of  Increase  do  you  conceive  the  English  population  has  been 
going  on  ? — I think  the  English  population  has  been  going  on  very  rapidly  indeed. 
In  the  interval  between  1811  and  1821,  it  appears  that  tiie  rate  of  increase  was 
such  as  would  double  the  population  in  about  forty-eight  years. 

3428.  When  you  state  that  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  such  as  to  double  In 
forty  years  in  Ireland,  that  has  been  upon  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  years? — Yes, 
taking  the  numbers  as  they  have  been  stated ; I do  not  know  how  to  correct  tliem, 
but  taking  them  as  they  are,  the  rate  at  which  the  population  increased  from  1792 
to  1821,  was  such  as  would  double  itself  in  about  forty  years. 

3429.  Would  you  not  suppose  that  with  regard  to  Ireland,  the  jmpulation  has 
increased  in  the  latter  part  of  tiiat  period  faster  than  in  the  first  part  ? — Probably 
it  has. 
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3430.  Is  there  not  a tendency  in  the  population  of  Ireland  to  increase  faster  than 
the  population  of  England  ? — Certainly ; and  from  the  time  of  the  first  enumeration 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  by  South,  in  1 695,  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
Ireland  has  increased  for  a long  time  together  at  a very  rapid  rate.  In  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  population  has  often  increased  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years, 
at  a very  rapid  rate  ; but  in  Ireland  it  increased,  for  125  years  together,  at  a rate 
that  would  double  itself  in  about  forty-five  years. 

343 «.  A period  might  possibly  arrive  when  the  population  of  Ireland  would 
equal  the  population  of  England  r — It  might. 

3432.  Might  not  at  that  period  every  labourer  in  Ireland  be  in  a state  of  com- 
petent prosperity,  supposing  the  supply  of  labour  to  be  proportioned  to  the  demand  ? 
— Certainly. 

3433.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  capability  of  Ireland  to  become  a very  rich 
and  flourishing  country? — My  opinion  is,  that  it  has  very  great  capabilities,  that  it 
might  be  a very  ricli  and  a very  prosperous  country,  and  that  it  might  be  richer  in 
pfoportion  than  England,  from  its  greater  natural  capabilities. 

3434-  Do  you  think  any  one  circumstance  would  more  tend  to  accelerate  that 
state  of  things,  than  a judicious  system  of  emigration  put  into  force  in  that  country  ? 

I dunk  that  a judicious  system  of  emigration  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
to  accomplish  that  object. 
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Alartis,  8*  die  Maii,  1827. 

R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON,  ESQUIRE. 


-J  Akii-ander  Nimmo,  Esq.  called  in,  and  Examined. 

3435-  ARE  you  acquainted  with  any  districts  of  waste  land  in  Ireland,  which 
at  present  are  in  too  unimproved  a state  to  invite  their  cultivation  by  individual 
capitalists,  but  which,  if  certain  leading  improvements  were  made  in  them,  might 
be  made  sufficiently  good  to  justify  the  embarkation  of  private  capital  upon  them  ? 
— Tlie  extensive  bog  districts  of  the  West  of  Ireland  have  already  had  a greatstep 
made  toward  tlieir  improvement,  by  the  expenditure  of  the  Government;  within 
the  last  four  years  a considerable  quantity  of  land  has  already  got  into  cultivation 
in  those  districts,  in  consequence  of  that  outlay  ; but  I am  not  of  opinion  that  the 
chief  difficulty  consists  in  making  great  drains,  but  rather,  as  far  as  Parliament  b 
concerned,  in  removing  certain  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  tenure  of  the  property, 

3436-  What  are  the  difficulties  of  tenure  to  which  you  allude? — The  great 
difficulty  is,  that  most  of  the  bogs  are  already  demised,  and  where  they  are  not  so 
demised,  there  is  a sort  of  common  right  upon  the  bog,  which  prevents  the  appro- 
priation of  any  portion  of  it  to  a great  system  of  improvement ; there  are  also 
settlements,  and  other  legal  difficulties,  which  prevent  sufficient  leases  to  be  given ; 
were  those  obviated,  I tliink  that  companies  could  be  establislied  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of.  the  bogs  of  Ireland  upon  u great  scale,  and  applications  for  that  purpose 
Itave  repeatedly  been  made  to  me. 

3437.  Is  there  much  distinction  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  of  those  liogs  r — There 
b all  the  variety  possible. 

3438.  Are  any  of  them  of  that  quality  which,  supposing  that  all  those  objections 
.as  to  the  tenure  were  removed,  could,  under  a certain  application  of  capital,  become 
the  finest  land  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  and  tliat  could  be  done  the  very  first  year; 
there  is  a specimen  on  Lord  Palmerston's  estate,  which  was  cultivated  last  summer, 
and  in  four  months  from  the  time  tliat  the  spade  was  first  put  into  it,  we  had  very 
fine  potatoes,  and  turnips,  and  rape,  and  so  on,  growing  there,  us  good  as  on  any 
land  in  the  world. 

3439.  Were  you  employed  in  that  alteration? — It  was  undertaken  under  my 
management. 

3440.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  bog  land  which  has  lately  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  belonging  to  Lord  Palmerston?  —Already  about  50  acres ; 
It  is'uot  altogether  the  deepest  of  the  bog  of  Ireland,  but  the  sub-soil  is  below 
a sandstone,  which  contained  nothing  beneficial  in  tlie  way  of  manure,  and  the  part 
that  was  cultivated  was  extremely  cut  up  by  turbary.  The  steward  conceives  that 
the  smoother  bogs,  which  are  nearer,  will  be  much  less  expensive  ; but  we  have  an 
advantage  there  which  it  is  proper  to  notice,  that  shell  sand  abounds  within  about 
two  miles,  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  chief  manures  used  on  the  land. 

3441.  The  Committee  presume  tliat  the  difficulties  of  tenure,  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  bog  belonging  to  Lord  Palmerston,  did  not  oiierate  ? — They  ori^nally 
operated,  but  they  Lave  all  been  obviated  by  his  Lordship  buying  up  the  claims, 
w'hich  cost  liim  a great  deal  of  money ; but  there  are  several . of  the  tenants  that 
would  not  give  up. 

3443.  Including  the  expense  that  has  been  necessary  for  buying  up  those  claims, 
and  the  expense  of  iiringing  that  land  into  sucli  a state  that  it  could  be  cultivated 
by  farmers,  can  you  in  any  degree  inform  the  Committee  wliat  expense  per  acre 
has  been  necessary  ? — 1 could  give  a complete  answer  to  that  question,  if  I am 
allowed  to  ask  Lord  Palmerston,  because  his  lordship  made  up  the  account  of  the 
whole  expense ; but  I believe  it  did  not  stand  his  Lordship,  for  cultivation,  in  more 
than  about  7/.  an  English  acre,  and  for  that  he  hasa  crop  which  is  worth  something. 

3443.  W hat  could  a tenant  fairly  afford  to  give  for  that  land  — I am  not  per- 
fectly aware  what  he  will  get,  but  the  ordiuary  run  for  good  dry  land  is  tliere  about 
30J.  an  acre ; 1 should  expect  he  will  get  full  as  much  for  the  other ; at  least  the 
people  have  shown  a great  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  it,  and  several  of  them  Jwve, 
since  the  success  of  the  original  measure  has  been  shown  to  them,  applied  to  him 
to  take  portions  of  the  bog  land  out  of  the  farm  aiid  cultivate  tliem,  and  tiien  tliey 
will  cake  them  back  at  tiie  same  rent. 

3444.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  bog? — It  runs  from  about  four  feet  to  about  twelve 
or  fil'teen  feet. 

3.4c.  What 
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3445.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  tnrf  upon  it;  does  it  produce  red  or  white 

agjjgg; The  majority  of  tliat  pari  of  it  produces  red  ashes,  but  I do  not  look 

upon  that  as  of  much  consequence ; if  it  was  tlie  sole  niaiiiire,  it  would  be  very 

important. 

3446.  Do  you  bring  soil  down  from  the  adjoining  heights? — Nothing  but  sand 
for  manure,  and  that  not  to  any  great  extent. 

3447.  VoH  have  stated,  that,  including  all  the  e.xpense  which  has  been  incurred 
in  bringing  this  land  from  a state  of  waste  bog  to  a state  of  preparation  for  imme- 
diate cultivation,  it  bas  ainoiiiited  to  the  sum  of  7/.  per  acre? — 1 think  so. 

3448.  Are  you  of  opinion  tliat,  taking  the  average  of  Irish  bogs,  and  supposing 
the  same  facilities  in  removing  the  difficulties  as  to  the  tenure  to  be  afforded,  that 
the  same  profitable  return  upon  the  capital  employed  would  take  place,  which  you 
have  described  in  this  particular  instance,  namely,  that  there  would  be  a probability 
of  receiving  a rent  of  30s.  upon  an  acre  previously  valueless,  and  which  has  only 
cost  the  sum  of  7 /.  in  effecting  its  progressive  iniproveinentr—  I think  you  could  not 
reckon  upon  that  in  the  great  bogs  of  Ireland,  because  one  chief  cause  of  the  great 
price  that  would  be  given  for  the  land  I have  mentioned,  is,  the  district  being  so 
thickly  peopled,  and  the  great  want  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

3449.  Is  not  that  generally  the  case  tliroughoiit  Ireland  ? — It  would  not  be  the 
casein  the  great  bog  lands  of  Erris  or  Conumara;  I think  it  would  be  the  case 
in  ffie  bog  of  Allen  and  all  die  interior;  but  the  sea-coast  bogs  are,  in  my  opinion 
by  far  the  most  improvable. 

3450.  In  what  state  of  improvement  would  that  bog  be,  when  you  consider  it 
would  be  right  to  subject  it  to  a rent  of  30if.  an  acre? — I do  not  think  tiial  Lord 
Palmerston  will  let  it  till  there  have  been  about  three  years  crops  taken ; but  I nm 
of  opinion  that,  supposing  die  first  year's  produce  does  not  pay,  die  second  and  tliird 
years  produce  will  pay  for  themselves. 

3451.  And  that  every  tiling  beyond  that  will  be  pure  gain? — Yes. 

3452.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  proprietors 
having  interest  in  large  masse.s  of  waste  land  of  this  description,  to  consent  to  give 
up  their  right  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  possession  of  the  properly  when  improved, 
upon  certain  terms? — I should  think  they  would  be  very  happy  to  do  it. 

3453.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  nature  of  the  property  wliich  individuals  have 
in  those  bogs,  is  more  or  less  of  a similar  nature  all  over  Ireland  ? — Yes,  they  are 
much  the  same. 

3454.  So  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  claims  of  the 
parties  in  case  of  a re-division,  after  the  process  of  improvement  has  taken  place  ? 
— No  ; I think  you  might  divide  them  very  much  upon  the  principle  of  the  Inclo- 
sure Acts  of  England. 

3455.  You  have  referred  to  very  extensive  bogs  in  the  disirict  of  Conainara  ; do 
you  imagine  that  i o/.  per  acre  being  applied  in  the  reclaiming  those  hogs  upon  the 
most  judicious  principle,  would  briiiij  the  land  into  that  state  of  improvement  as  to 
command  a rent  of  20i.  an  acre? — I think  a great  deal  of  it  would,  because 
1 know  that  in  Conamara,  and  in  certain  favoured  districts,  the  people  applied  to 
take  land,  and  offered  to  rent  it  at  once  without  any  outlay  at  all  being  made  upon 
it;  it  is  I'cd  bog  upon  granite  rock ; but  they  iiuve  sea  manure  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

34.5C.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  general  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
unreclaimed  land  in  Ireland  of  this  description,  which,  under  an  appropriation  of 
capital  not  exceeding  luf.  per  acre,  might  be  brought  into  a state  of  cultivation 
JO  as  to  produce  a rent  of  20 J.  per  acre? — I should  think  there  are  about  three 
millions  of  Irish  acres,  that  i.s  equal  to  five  millions  of  English  acres  ; that  includes 
all  the  waste  land,  but  1 think  that  almost  the  u bole  of  the  waste  land  of  Ireland  U 
reclaimable. 

3457-  Do  you  imagine  that  the  proprietors  of  those  lands  would  consent  to  give 
np  half  of  them,  provided  that  they  were  brought  into  that  state  of  cultivation  which 
is  contemplated,  at  an  expenditure  of  10/,  per  acre  ?— Tlial  was  the  principle  that 
"'as  followed  In  tlie  English  fens ; I think  it  would  be  very  fair  to  do  so. 

34.^8.  For  example,  if  the  State,  or  if  companies,  would  undertake  to  lay  out 
such  a sum  of  money  in  the  improvement  of  those  masses  of  land,  do  you  imagine 
that  the  propiictors  would  consent  to  cede  to.sucli  companies  one  lialf  of  Uie  land,  a? 
a remuneration  for  the  money  so  laid  out? — 1 think  that  the  same  principle  as  has 
been  already  followed  in  England  about  two  centuries  ago,  uiigiit  be  very  ajiplicubtc 
in  Ireland. 
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Alexontiei- Nimm,  3459-  Have  the  goodness  to  state  in  detail  what  that  principle  was? 

Esq*  instance,  the  great  marshes  that  lay  between  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  county 

' ~ ' of  Essex,  from  Saint  Catherine's  dock,  all  tlie  way  down,  were  embanked  in  the 

182?^’  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  half  the  extent  was  given  to  the  person  who  em- 

banked it,  who  was  a Diitcliman  ; and  in  the  undertaking  to  drain  all  the  great  fens 
of  England,  whicli  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the  remuneration  to 
the  undertakers  was  to  be  about  one-third  of  the  whole  extent,  and  that  principle 
was  pursued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  undertaking.  The  great  Fen  Company 
hold  their  land  in  the  fens  upon  that  principle;  as  being  the  undertakers,  they  had 
a certain  portion  of  land.  I think  the  same  principle  could  be  applied  to  bogs,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  companies  would  be  found  in  England,  tliat  would  undertake 
it  upon  those  principles ; all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  prevent  them  from 
litigation,  for  whenever  the  land  became  valuable  it  would  be  immediately  litigated. 

3460.  Have  you,  in  any  case,  prepared  a plan  of  a Bill  to  carry  into  effect  such 
a purpose  as  this  in  any  district  of  Ireland? — 1 drew  up,  some  years  ago,  a Bill 
»ipon  the  principles  of  an  English  Inclosure  Act,  for  the  improvement  of  about 
1 9,000  Irish  acres  of  the  bogs  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  I got 
the  consent  of  a great  many  proprietors  immediately,  but  one  gentleman,  who  was 
not  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject,  made  a great  opposition  to  it,  and  the  Bill, 
after  a petition  having  been  brought  ini  0 tlie  House  of  Commons,  was  not  persevered 
in;  but  I am  satbfied  that  if  I were  to  go  back  again,  and  prepare  another  Bill, 
that  gentleman  w’oiild  be  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  it. 

3461.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  experiment  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  made 
on  his  estate,  establishes  the  principle,  Uiat  private  capital  applied  to  reclaiming 
bog  under  favourable  circumstances,  would  be  amply  remunerated  ? — I think  It 
decidedly  establishes  that ; 1 had  great  doubt  before  tlie  experiment  was  made, 
whether  it  would  do  so,  because  my  estimate  at  tlie  time  of  the  bog  surveys  was 
made  when  agricultural  produce  was  high,  and  I had  gi'cat  doubt  w hether  in  the 
present  depressed  times,  it  w'ould  be  possible  to  repay  the  undertakers  so  well  as 
at  that  time,  anil  I was  very  mucli  pleased  to  find  that  his  Lordship  was  satisfied 
that  he  was  undertaking  a profitable  speculation  ; that  was  not  the  view  with  whicli 
he  engaged  in  it. 

3-162.  You  have  slated,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  calcareous  sea  sand  gives 
particular  facilities  in  that  place  ; do  you  not  find,  in  your  experience  as  to  boas 
in  Ireland,  that  a great  proportion  of  them  are  contiguous  either  to  shell  sand  or  to 
calcareous  manure,  even  in  the  interior  of  the  country? — Yes,  almost  all  the  great 
bogs  of  Ireland  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  calcareous  manure. 

3463.  Are  you  aware  tiiat  a great  proportion  of  tiiem  have  limestone  gravel 
and  marl  lying  contiguous  to  them  r — That  is  reported  in  all  the  bog  surveys  as  being 
very  extensively  the  case. 

3464.  And  therefore,  not  only  upon  the  sea  coast  and  the  estuaries  are  there 
those  advantages,  but  even  in  the  deep  bogs  of  the  interior  tliere  is  abundance  of 
manure  applicable  to  cultivating  the  surface  of  the  bog? — No  doubt  of  it. 

3465.  The  bog  of  -Mien  is  the  largest  bog  in  the  interior  part  of  Ireland  ; docs 
not  a great  deal  of  that  rest  upon  a limestone  gravel  substratum  r — Most  of  it  does. 

3466.  You  have  mentioned  7/.  as  the  expense  per  acre  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  property,  has  not  the  greater  part  of  that  7/.  been  applied  in  the 
actual  remuneration  of  labour? — The  whole  of  if. 

.3467.  Did  you  make  large  open  drains? — No,  very  small  drains  ; tliey  are  all 
open  drains. 

3468.  Do  you  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  peat  ? — In  no  case  above  four  feet  deep. 

3469.  Does  that  effect  the  drainage? — Completely. 

3470.  Provided  that  the  difficulties  of  tenure  have  been  removed,  are  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand  that  the  process  is  simple  and  certain  as  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  land? — Itappears  to  be  so.  We  had  a very  intelligent  agriculturist 
employed  in  carrying  011  this  work,  but  such  men  are  abundant  in  Ireland ; the 
people  themselves  know  very  well  what  to  do,  and  when  they  have  a specimen  before 
them,  there  is  no  difficulty. 

3471.  What  is  the  average  w-ages  of  labour  that  have  been  paid  to  the  labourer.'^ 
that  have  been  employed  in  reclaiming  Lord  Palmerston’s  bog: — Ten  pence  and  a 
shilling  n day. 

3472.  Do  you  consider  that  superficial  drainage  us  elTeciuol  ? — Quite  so,  for 
the  purpose.s  of  agriculture. 

3473-  'Vill  it  bear  cuttle?— Yes,  but  it  takes  some  lime. 

3474,  Are 
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11474.  Are  you  not  every  now  and  then  obliged  to  open  the  drains  again  ? — 4kxandrr  Nimmo, 

Yes,  they  rnust be  scoured.  u i , 

_’-f.  Will  that  occasion  a great  annual  expense  upon  that  landr — Very  small 

■'  8 Maj, 

3476.  Have  you  seen  the  efTect  of  any  complete  drainage  of  bog,  by  running  tlie 
drains  into  the  sub-soil  and  completely  drying  the  peat? — I have  seen  one  or  two 
attempts  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  very  expensive.  1 saw  lately  an  operaUon  of  Mr, 

Strickland's,  whicli  I was  very  much  amused  with  ; he  has  cut  an  immense  drain, 
which  has  produced  very  great  effect,  hut  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  agiicul- 
ture ; it  was  to  obtain  a level  for  draining  a hollow  ground  and  wood  beyond. 

3477.  Is  it  found  mischievous  to  apiculture  ? — I think  if  you  carry  the  drainage 
of  peat  too  far,  you  will  render  it  very  sterile. 

3478.  Do  you  not  consider  that  tlie  inducement  to  apply  private  capital  to  such 
improvements  is  quite  sufScient  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  any  portion  of  tlie 
public  money  to  be  directed  tosuchpur|>osesr — The  effect  of  the  public  money  upon 
Conamara  and  Erris  has  been  so  palpable  and  so  very  great,  that  1 could  not  pve  a 
nepitive  to  tliat ; but  I have  no  conception  of  public  money  being  applied  to  the 
aoricultural  part  of  the  operation,  I think  if  that  was  done  it  would  be  only  a source 
of  jobbing.  There  are  some  instances  where  great  improvements  could  be  effected 
certainly,  and  which  are  only  to  bs  looked  for  through  the  means  of  a very  powerful 
company,  or  possibly  by  the  public  money  j for  instance,  the  lowering  of  the  channel 
of  the  river  Bann  would  drain  a great  quantity  of  land  about  Loch  Neagh ; and 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  lowering  of  the  falls  of  Killaloe  would  drain  a great 
deal  of  land  upon  the  Shannon,  but  I do  not  tliink  it  would  dmi  much,  noUiing  at 
ail  commensurate  to  the  expense. 


Jerrard  Strickland,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

3479.  YOU  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Nimmo? — I have.  JerrardSti-kklaml, 

3480.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  estimating  the  expense  of  reclaiming  lisq. 

land  of  the  description  he  has  spoken  of,  which  has  fallen  under  your  own  imme-  ' 

diale  knowledge? — I have. 

3481.  Does  your  experience  confirm  the  statement  that  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Nimmo  ? — Quite ; and  I think  the  expense  is  rather  less  than  has  been  slated 
by  Mr.  Nimmo. 

3482.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  value  of  the  land  to  let,  after  such  expense 
being  laid  out  upon  it,  is  as  great  as  was  staled  by  Mr.  Nimmo  ? — I doubt  whether 
it  would  he,  in  the  natural  state  of  the  country,  but  at  present  I am  satisfied  that  the 
common  teuanti'y  would  give  the  sum  Mr.  Nimmo  has  mentioned. 

3483.  And  you  entertain  no  doubt  that  such  rent  would  be  not  only  agreed  to 
he  given,  but  actually  paid  upon  such  land? — Undoubtedly  ; I see  instances  of  it 
every  day. 

3484.  Would  any  profit  be  left,  after  paying  that  vent? — There  is  little  profit; 
the  mere  potatoes  upon  which  the  family  exist,  are  all  the  profit ; that  rent  would 
be  partly  paid  by  tlie  harvest  labourer  in  England. 

3483.  Do  you  not  consider  that  that  rent,  which  you  consider  as  unnatural, 
arises  from  the  number  of  paupers  in  Ireland  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  possession 
of  land  upon  any  terms,  having  no  other  mode  of  obtaining  a subsistence  ? — 

Certainly. 

3486.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  do  you  consider  that  it  is  more  for  the  interest 
of  Ireland  that  individuals  should  be  located  upon  the  waste  lands  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, than  that  they  should  be  removed  to  the  British  colonies  by  emigration? — 

It  is  more  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  that  they  should  be  located  upon  the  bog  of 
Ireland ; and  I tliink  tliat  when  that  hog  was  lirought  into  cultivation,  the  rents 
would  not  be  so  high,  land  would  not  be  so  much  in  demand,  as  more  would  lie 
created. 

3487.  Then  supposing  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  tenure,  which  are  incident 
to  those  waste  lands,  were  to  be  removed,  and  supposing  that  capital  were  to  be 
advanced  from  some  source  or  other  for  Uie  purpose  of  improving  those  bogs,  and 
bringing  them  into  such  a stale  that  they  might  be  cultivated  with  profit ; how  would 
you  apply  such  a state  of  tilings  to  the  relief  of  the  redundant  poor  of  Ireland  ? — 

The  immcdiale  benefit  that  the  redundant  poor  would  obtain,  would  be  the  cmfiloy- 
nient  of  their  labour ; their  labour  would  immediately  become  valuable,  it  would  be 
in  demand  for  the  improvement  of  those  bogs. 

55b.  T t 2 3488.  Under 
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3488.  Ufiiler  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  of  Irclaml,  supposing  the  hoos  were 
drained,  would  not  a redundant  population  be  created  just  in  the  suuic  manner  as  it 
now  is r— The  population  is  at  present,  even  under  the  circumstance  of  the  "real 
want  of  capital,  increasing  with  a rapiiliiy  perhaps  not  equalled  in  any  other  country ; 
I do  not  think  it  could  increase  more  rapidly,  if  more  land  were  created  by  the  cuU 
tivation  of  bogs. 

3489.  Your  intention  is,  therefore,  that  the  poor  should  be  benefited  by  being 
employed  as  labourers  in  the  reclaiming  of  those  bog  lands,  and  in  their  cultivation 
after  they  are  rectaiiiied  ? — Yes. 

3490.  Do  you  mean  in  tlieir  cultivation  after  they  are  reclaimed,  as  labourers,  or 
as  small  fanners  occupying  small  portions?—  I look  upon  it  tliat  the  condition  both 
of  landlord  and  tenant  will  be  exceedingly  altered  by  the  operation  of  the  late  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  thatthe  facility  of  subdividing  land  will  be  so  much  dimiaished, 
that  small  farms  will  not  be  so  common  some  years  hence  as  they  are  now ; an<l  if 
the  state  of  the  country  generally  improves,  large  farms  will  be  the  consequence, 
and  those  bogs  will  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  large  grazing  farms. 

3491.  Have  not  the  measures  that  you  allude  to,  been  adopted  on  account  of 
the  excess  of  the  population  r — They  have. 

3402.  Have  nut  they  established  the  necessity  of  discouraging  the  excess  of  po- 
pulation ? — Certainly. 

3493.  Will  not  such  an  application  of  new  ground  as  you  describe  to  the  purposes 
of  cultivation,  afford  on  the  other  liand  the  means  of  extending  the  population  r — I 
think  the  probability  is  that  it  will  turn  the  attention  of  landed  proprietors  and  of 
farmers  more  to  the  bad  system  of  cultivation  that  exists  in  Ireland  now,  and  that 
probably  large  farms  will  be  the  consequence. 

3494.  Do  not  you  tliink  that  their  attention  is  turned  to  that  already  ? — Certainly 
not  in  the  parts  of  the  country  in  which  I reside. 

3495.  Is  not  there  a general  disposition  among  the  landlords  to  turn  the  snfall 
farms  into  large  ones? — I do  not  think  there  is  in  the  part  of  the  county  i live  in. 

3496.  As  you  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  that  object,  have  you  been  able  in 
accomplish  it? — 1 am  aware  of  the  importance  of  it,  and  1 have  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  it  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power ; but  1 am  not  a proprietor,  T am  onlv 
an  agent. 

3497.  However  desirable  you  may  consider  the  reclaiming  of  these  bogs  to  be, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  land  into  cultivation  which  is  now  in  a state  of  waste, 
do  you  consider  that  that  circumstance  at  all  affects  tlie  general  question  as  to 
relieving  the  redundant  part  of  the  population  of  Ireland  by  colonial  emigration,  or 
in  other  words  do  not  you  imagine  that  there  are  quite  enough  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment to  furnish  candidates  for  emigration,  as  well  as  for  employment  upon 
those  waste  lands? — I do  not ; I tliink  that  there  is  ample  employment  for  the 
whole  of  the  population  for  a long  course  of  years  in  reclaiming  the  bogs  of  Ireland, 
and  I tbink  that  the  spirit  of  the  genUenien  of  the  country  is  such  now,  that  tliey 
would  prevent  the  increase  of  population.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  landlords  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  population,  and  they  will  prevent  it ; their  attention  is  turneil 
tow-ardsit  now  ; and  also  we  must  expect  new  sources  of  employment  to  arise  from 
tlie  introduction  of  manufactiire.s,  ami  other  concomitant  circumstance.s. 


3498.  What  Act  of  Parliament  tliil  you  allude  to  in  your  former  answer? — The 
late  tenantry  Act,  the  Act  against  sub-letting. 

3499-  What  is  the  usual  extent  of  the  possessions  and  farms  in  your  part  of  die 
country  ? — On  the  grazing  land  they  are  often  very  considerable,  but  on  the  common 
tenantry  lands  they  seldom  exceed  four  or  five  Irish  acres,  and  descend  from  .that  to 
a rood  or  to  half  a rood  ; many  thousand  families  exist  upon  half  a rood  of  land 
attached  to  a cabin. 

3500.  You  have  stated,  Unit  you  consider  the  system  of  havinc  very  small  farms 
very  injurious  both  to  agriculture  and  to  the  state  of  society  r — I do. 

• 3501 . What  would  you  consider  to  be  the  smallest  sized  farms  that  ought  to  exist, 
according  to  your  view,  in  that  part  of  the  country? — It  is  not  easy  to  define  the 
exact  size  of  the  farms  I would  recommend,  because  that  would  depend  upon  the 
general  condition  of  society  in  the  country ; if  the  country  were  brought  to  the  state 
in  which  England  is  now,  and  to  which  bcutlaud  is  fast  approaching,  and  if  manu- 
factures were  to  be  introduced  into  the  country  hiuI  a demand  for  the  labour  of  tlie 
population  should  arise  from  the  establishment  of  those  mamifactures,  probably  the 
system  of  large  farms  would  be  most  advisable  for  cultivation. 

3502.  You 
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3502.  Vou  have  stated,  that  you  would  recommend  an  alieration  iu  the  present  Jorard  Strickland, 
extent  of  small  farms;  looking  at  the  subject  practically,  what  would  be  tlie  nature 
of  tlie  advice  tliat  you  would  give  to  persons  iu  that  part  of  the  country,  making  ' — ' 
those  alterations  in  the  present  state  of  society  ?— All  those  alterations  must  keep 
pace  with  tlie  general  state  of  society  in  tlie  country ; for  the  present  I would  recom- 
mend as  much  as  possible  the  prevention  of  sub-letting,  and  to  tollow  on  a steady 
retmlar  system ; and  wherever  a piece  of  land  fell  out  of  lease,  that  it  should  be  given 
to  som«i  resident  tenant  on  the  laud,  who  already  was  cultivating  his  land  with 
industry,  instead  of  admitting  a stranger  upon  the  land. 


3503.  Supposing  several  lots  of  land,  from  a rood  to  an  acre  each,  became  out 
of  lease  in  your  part  of  the  country,  what  advice  would  you  ^ive  to  the  proprietor  ? — 
The  advice  I should  give  would  be,  to  let  it  to  the  best  resident  tenant  that  he  had 
upon  the  land,  and  on  no  account  to  let  another  tenant  come  upon  the  land,  or  to 
admit  another  house  to  be  built. 


3504.  WImt,  under  those  given  circumstances,  would  be  the  extent  of  farm  that 
you  would  suggest  to  be  alloUed  to  that  indu.strious  tenant?— Indefinitely  as  much 
as  he  chose  to  take ; I would  pursue  a regular  system,  of  allotting  to  every  man  that 
I saw  industrious,  as  much  land  as  his  circumstances  would  admit  of. 


3505.  Suppose  eight  or  ten  families,  possessing  portions  of  land  from  a rood  to  an 
acre  each,  were  to  vacate  them  in  your  part  of  tlie  country,  how  would  you  propose 
to  absorb  the  labour  of  those  persons  in  bog  lands? — I presume,  in  the  first  instance, 
Ibul  Government  undertakes  some  great  means  of  improvement,  either  in  opening 
the  course  of  rivers,  or  in  opening  great  drains  for  the  bogs ; that  would  in  the  first 
instance  absorb  their  labour,  and  afterwards  that  labour  would  be  employed  by  the 
capitalist  employed  in  reclaiming  the  bogs. 

3506.  You  have  in  fact  formed  no  systematic  plan  upon  the  subject  ? — Certainly 
not,  beyond  the  systematic  increase  of  the  size  of  holdings,  and  prevention  of  building 
new  cabins  ; further  systems  must  be  framed  upon  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country. 

5507.  You  have  stated,  that  in  your  opinion  all  the  redundant  population  of 
Ireland  might  be  employed,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  to  come,  in  reclaiming 
the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  ; have  you  contemplated  what  is  to  become  of  that  popu- 
lation when  that  land  is  reclaimed,  and  their  labour  is  no  longer  wanted  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reclaiming  the  land? — I should  presume  that  the  condition  of  those  people 
must  be  improved  when  the  increase  of  population  is  in  some  degree  prevented,  and 
the  produce  of  land  is  increased. 

3508.  There  can  be  no  doubt  if  the  state,  or  corporate  bodies,  or  individuals, 
were  to  advance  millions  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  waste  lands  of 
Ireland  into  cultivation,  that  during  the  process  of  their  improvement  the  labouring 
classes  would  be  materially  benefited  by  the  wages  which  they  would  necessarily 
receive;  but  have  you  contemplated  the  .situation  in  which  they  would  be  placed  if 
that  work  was  ended,  and  when  tliere  was  no  longer  the  same  degree  of  demand  for 
their  labour? — I presume  that  if  the  capital  is  profitably  employed  in  reclaiming  the 
Iwg,  it  must  at  least  produce  food  in  abundance  for  the  people  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  reclaiming  it ; so  far  their  condition  would  be  improved. 

3509.  In  what  manner  would  those  persons,  for  whose  labour  no  demand  existed, 
entitle  themselves  to  the  food  that  was  produced  upon  that  land?— By  the  culti- 
vation of  that  land  after  it  was  improved.  If  no  other  source  of  employment  should 
in  the  meantime  arise,  which  I think  very  probable. 

3510.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  liusbanciry  of  Ireland,  and  the  manner  in  which 
lands  arc  farmed  ?— In  the  part  of  Ireland  I speak  of,  there  is  no  regular  system  of 
cultivation  in  practice,  the  land  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  small  tenants,  or  of  exten- 
sive  graziers. 

3.5  n.  Are  there  not  large  tracts  of  land  in  Ireland  at  present  under  cultivation, 
which  might  be  very  much  improved  by  more  draining  and  better  fencing  ?• — There 
ore  very  extensive  tracts. 

351  -•  Du  you  think  if  it  was  a question  how  a certain  amount  of  capital  should 
be  employed  in  Ireland, that  it  would  be  more  heueficial  to  employ  it  in  endeavouring 
to  prepare  tlie  barren  bogs  of  that  country  for  cultivation,  or  in  improving  the  lands 
at  present  under  cultivation  in  the  imperfect  stale  you  have  just  mentioned? — 
I consider  tlmt  if  any  stimulus  is  to  be  giveu,  if  it  were  directed  in  the  first  Instance 
to  llic  cultivuiion  of  the  bogs,  it  would  difitise  itself  over  the  good  land,  by  teaching 
them  a belter  system  of  cultivation,  and  inducing  individuals  to  adopt  U. 
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Jerrard  Sfrieklaiul,  351 3.  In  point  of  fact,  would  a certain  sum  of  money  return  more  profit  by  beitiw 
Esq.  employed  in  improving  the  land  at  present  under  cultivation,  or  in  improving  the 

' barren  bogs?— If  you  admit,  according  to  Mr.  Niramo’s  evidence,  that  you  can 

® bring  bog  land  from  being  worth  half-a-crown  an  acre  to  pay  thirty  shillings  an 

acre,  I do  not  think  you  could  make  that  difference  in  the  price  of  any  cultivated  lanrl. 

3514.  Did  you  ever  calculate  what  sum  of  money  might  be  necessary  to  pul  the 
land  of  Ireland  into  the  same  state,  w ith  regard  to  fencing  and  other  improvements 
as  the  lanil  of  England  is  in  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

3515.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his 
work  on  Ireland  ? — I have  read  it,  but  I have  not  a correct  recollection  of  it. 

3516.  How  much,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  require  on  farms,  generally  speaking, 
in  Ireland,  to  provide  proper  farming  buildings,  and  proper  fences,  gates  and 
drainages,  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  quality  of  arable  land  ? — I have  made  those 
calculations,  but  1 have  not  them  upon  my  memory  at  present. 

3517.  Could  it  be  done  for  7/.  an  acre?— I should  think  for  very  consideraby 
less. 

3518.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  tlie  cost  ?- -I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
that  question  ; it  is  a calculation  which  I w'ent  into  some  years  ago  as  a matter  of 
speculation,  but  1 have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  applying  it. 

3519.  Is  not  there  a general  want  of  capital  amongst  the  farmers  in  Ireland? — 
They  are  witliout  capital,  except  the  graziers ; there  are  e.xtensive  graziers  that  are 
exceedingly  rich  men. 

3520.  Then,  in  point  offset,  as  to  farm  buildings,  fences,  drainages,  and  intro- 
ducing a proper  system  of  crops,  all  that  is  yet  to  be  done  in  Ireland  r — All  that  is 
yet  to  be  done  in  Ireland,  in  the  part  I am  in. 

3521.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  actual  expense,  and  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  improving  tlie  quality  of  the  better  soils,  on  English  principles  of  agriculture, 
by  dividing  and  draining  and  erecting  farm  buildings? — None;  in  Ireland  I have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it. 

3522.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  case  a proprietor  whose  land  falls  out  of  lease, 
and  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid,  upon  the  principle  you  have 
described,  of  his  extra  tenantry,  that  that  proprietor  will  materially  increase  his 
annual  receipt  of  rents  by  the  operation  of  such  a change ; you  will  understand  this 
question  as  applying  only  to  lands  where  the  landlord  and  tenant  arc  in  immediate 
connection? — At  tlie  present  moment  1 believe  he  would  lose  rent.  If  merely  the 
number  of  tenants  that  were  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  upon  an  im- 
proved principle  were  left  upon  it,  and  all  the  rest  were  removed,  in  tlie  first  instance 
the  landlord  would  lose  rent.  Tlie  small  tenantry  in  Ireland  pay  more  rent  than  any 
regular  tarmer  would  pay ; and  they  pay  it,  not  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  but 
out  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  in  England.  There  is  an  unnatural  rent  paid  to 
the  landlords  in  the  part  of  the  country  T am  in,  w hich  is  not  derived  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  and  if  those  men  were  now  removed  the  landlord  would  lose  rent. 

3523.  Although  that  observation  may  be  perfectly  true  in  particular  instances,  it 
is  presumed  tliat  it  does  not  apply  generally? — Undoubtedly  not;  I speak  merely 
as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes ; that  certainly  does  exist  over  a great  part  of  the 
counties  of  Mayo,  Roscommon  and  Galway. 

3524.  The  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  in  those  counties  it  is  the  almost 
universal  habit  of  the  poor  class  of  labourers  to  migrate  into  England  for  the  pui  fiosc 
of  obtaining  wages  during  harvests? — It  is,  and  they  bring  from  England  money  to 
pay  rent  for  laud  far  beyond  the  real  value  of  that  land,  and  they  actually  pay  that 
rent. 

3525.  Are  the  rents  paid  with  punctuality? — They  are;  those  common  tenantry 
will  pay  to  middle-men  twenty  shillings,  thirty  shillings,  and  even  forty  shillings  per 
acre  for  the  privilege  of  building  a cabin  upon  the  skirts  of  a bog,  and  cultivating 
the  bog,  themselves  earning  the  rent  by  their  labour  in  England. 

352B.  And  subsisting  upon  the  fruits  of  the  cultivation  of  that  bog? — Yes. 

3527.  Docs  not  that  practice  present  great  obstruction  to  the  improvements  you 
contemplate? — In  the  district  immediately  under  my  own  observation  it  would  not, 
because  1 know  few’,  if  any  instances,  of  the  hog  being  given  to  the  tenant;  liiere 
is  an  express  reservation  in  the  lease,  of  ail  bogs  and  turbary ; as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes  I know  it  does  exist  in  other  places. 

3528.  Would  not  the  circumstance  of  those  very  small  occupants  paying  a great 
deal  more  rent  than  the  larger  lanners  would  pay  to  their  landlords,  ojierate  very 
materially  to  obstruct  a change  in  the  system  ? — Under  tlie  late  circumstances  ol 

Ireland 
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Ireland  certainly ; l>ut  the  late  Tenantry  Act  empowers  the  landlord  to  prevent  tlieir  Jtfrani  5tnVWonrf, 
under-letting;  it  may  now  be  stopped,  and  in  future  that  difficulty  will  be  gradually 

'^2529^' Then  he  prevents  it  by  a present  loss  of  income? — Yes,  if  done  too  ^1827^’ 
suddenly.  , . , . 

3530.  Would  not  that  rather  operate  as  an  obstruction  to  the  improvement? — 

Certainly,  until  the  population  are  prevented  from  under-letting  land  to  each  other. 

3531.  Has  not  the  practice  of  letting  to  small  tenants  been  the  practice  of  the 
middle-men,  not  of  the  landlords? — Certainly,  but  letting  to  raUklle  men  has  been 
veiy  general  over  that  part  of  the  country  ; 1 look  upon  that  to  be  the  great  cause 
of  the  increase  of  population  over  the  whole  of  that  district  Every  young  lad 
arriving  at  the  age  of  1 9 or  so,  marries,  and  immediately  builds  a little  cabin  upon 
the  skirt  of  a bog ; he  plants  himself  there,  he  rents  a rood  or  two  roods  of  land, 
wliich  is  sufficient  to  produce  potatoes  for  his  food,  and  he  goes  to  England  as  soon 
as  his  potatoes  are  set,  and  he  brings  back  from  3 to  6 guineas,  with  which  he  pays 
his  rent,  and  provides  himself  with  otlier  necessaries. 

3532.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  are  not  the  Committee  to  understand  thdt  those 
persons,  though  resident  for  a portion  of  tlie  year  in  Ireland,  derive  the  main  part  of 
their  subsistence  from  England,  to  the  prejudice  of  Uie  English  labourers? — Dis- 
tinctly so ; the  landlords  of  Ireland  derive  rent  from  their  tenants,  in  consequence  of 
that  annual  migration  to  England,  beyond  the  value  of  the  production  of  the  land. 

353.3-  Although  you  state  that  it  is  under  the  operation  of  the  system  of  middle- 
men that  this  arrangement  of  property  has  taken  place,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  equally  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord,  if  he  were  in  immediate  relation 
to  the  sub-tenant,  instead  of  the  middle-man  r — Certainly ; he  is  in  many  cases  in 
that  immediate  relation  with  the  sub-tenant,  for  when  the  luiddle-mau  has  surren- 


dered the  land,  or  his  lease  is  expired,  the  landlord  has  generally  let  the  land  to  the 
existing  tenants,  and  they  have  offere<l  a higher  rent  for  tlie  land,  probably,  than  an 
Englislj  farmer  would  give  for  it,  in  the  conieinplation  of  beiug  able  to  place  their 
cliildren  there,  or  to  take  in  additional  tenants  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  by 
middle-men. 


3534.  Supposing  the  agricultural  capital  of  Ireland  were  to  increase  considerably 
so  tliat  the  farmers  holding  from  30  1040  acres  and  upwards  bad  suflicient  capital 
to  cultivate  their  land  upon  an  improved  system,  would  not  they  be  able  to  pay 
a higher  rate  of  rent  tljan  the  description  of  poor  labourers  you  have  just  been 
describing? — If  the  system  of  large  farms  were  established  in  Ireland,  it  would 
require  an  outlay  on  the  part  of  tlie  landlord,  or  of  the  tenant,  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  oAce.s  for  carrying  on  the  cultivation,  and  I believe  that  the  net  rent 
received  by  tlie  landlord,  after  the  payment  for  the  buildings,  would  not  he  greater 
than  it  is  now ; but  a very  great  deal  more  produce  would  be  raised  from  the  land, 
wliich  would  go  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenant,  and  remunerate  him  for  his 
outlay  of  capital,  and  for  his  skill;  the  land  would  produce  a great  deal  more  than 
it  does  now. 


3535*  Under  the  circumstance  of  an  increased  capital,  either  in  the  possession  of 
the  landlord  and  applied  by  him  for  the  farmer,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  farmer, 
would  it  not,  upon  the  wliole,  be  more  profitable  to  tlie  landlord  to  deal  witli  those 
farmers,  than  to  deal  with  the  description  of  occupiers  witli  which  the  landlord  is 
now  dealing? — Undoubtedly  more  produce  would  be  raised  from  the  land,  and  the 
landlord  and  the  whole  country  would  be  gainers. 

3.536.  Then,  on  the  whole,  is  not  the  real  remedy  which  is  to  be  looked  to  in 
order  to  produce  the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  altogetlier  confined  to  the 
simple  circumstance  of  an  increase  of  the  agricultural  capital  of  the  country  r — 
I believe  that  that  must  be  accompanied  by  capital  disposed  of  in  oilier  ways ; 
1 doubt  whether  agricultural  capital  could  be  much  increased,  till  there  is  an  imme- 
diate demand  created  in  the  neighbourhood  by  tlie  establishment  of  manufactures 
and  other  concomitant  circumstances.  The  whole  condition  of  the  country  must 
improve,  in  order  to  raise  the  agricultural  part  of  society  from  the  low  condition  in 
which  it  is. 

3537*  The  question  went  rather  to  the  effect  of  capital  when  acquired,  tlian  to 
the  means  of  acquiring  it? — Capital  exists,  in  the  unemployed  hands  of  the  popula- 
tion ; it  requires  only  to  be  called  into  action  by  some  such  stimulus  as  Scotland 
received  a few  years  ago,  or  by  a change  in  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
country.  M'hen  once  set  in  motion,  capital  will  generate  capital,  and  find  its  own 
ctiaiinels  of  employment. 

550.  T t 4 3538.  Do 
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Jerrard  Stiickland,  3538.  Do  you  find  tliat  the  small  tenants  who  come  to  England  from  Mayo  and 

Roscommon  and  Galway,  seeking  labour,  always  obtain  labour  in  this  country? 

' ' I believe  there  are  many  instances  of  their  sutfeiing  extreme  distre.ss  from  their  not 

8 May,  getting  labour,  but  generally,  the  number  that  do  obtain  labour  is  quite  sufficient 
•®*7-  to  encourage  numbers  to  go  over  every  year. 

3539.  In  many  years,  is  not  the  demand  for  labour  in  this  country  so  small,  that 
those  persons  do  not  obtain  employmentr — I find,  on  llie  contrary,  that  the  number 
migrating  to  England  increases  every  year  from  the  district  tliat  I am  acquainted 
with ; and  though  there  are  instances  of  individual  distress,  generally  speaking,  1 
Ueve  they  bring  more  and  more  money  from  Englaiiil  every  year. 

3540.  Then,  tinder  those  circumstances,  the  only  advantage  that  tlie  proprietor 
of  land  in  Ireland  is  likely  to  derive  from  emigration,  is  a belter  state  of  society, 
and  more  tranquillity  in  the  country  r — Precisely  ; and  supposing  that  no  sources  of 
employment  arise  for  them  in  the  country,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  may 
perhaps  be  stated,  as  being  a matter  of  fact,  a part  of  those  persons  come  to  London 
every  year,  and  tliey  deposit  in  the  hands  of  our  law  agent  in  London  any  saving 
they  may  have  to  remit  to  their  families,  and  in  the  case  of  one  property  those  de- 
posits have  increased,  during  the  eight  years  I have  been  in  Ireland,  trom  about 
four  hundred  a year  to  about  ten  or  twelve  hundred  a year ; but  it  is  only  a small 
portion  of  our  migration  that  comes  to  London,  the  greater  part  go  to  the  feus  of 
Lincoinsliire,  and  they  bring  the  money  home  with  them. 

3541.  Could  you  inform  tlie  Committee  as  to  the  average  number  of  labourers 
so  emigrating  from  the  three  counties  you  have  mentioned? — I have  no  means 
whatever  of  doing  that.  I am  now  making  a list  of  the  jicpulalion  of  one  property; 

1 have  gone  on  to  the  extent  of  23,771  Irish  acres,  and  I find  a population  of 
upwards  of  18,535  souls  upon  it. 

3542.  Is  that  population  all  agricultural' — Yes,  there  is  no  manufacture  except 
a little  liucu;  this  is  arable  and  mountain  land,  exclusive  of  deep  boj^. 

3543.  Are  there  any  towns  or  villages  included  in  that? — ^Thc  cabins  are  congre- 
gated into  little  villages,  but  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  towns  on  the  lands  over 
which  this  enumeration  has  reached. 

3544.  You  omit  all  bog  in  that  estimate? — I omit  all  red  bog,  but  it  includes  a 
great  (leal  of  grouse-shooting  mountain,  over  which  cattle  graze. 

3545.  Do  you  exclude  any  bog  from  which  the  subsistence  of  that  population  is 
in  part  derived  ? — I think  not ; 1 think  it  is  all  measured,  except  the  red  bog. 

3546.  Wbat  is  the  general  character  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  furniture  in  the 
dwellings  ? — The  most  miserable  conceivable ; they  have  sods  or  mud  cabin  with  a 
thatch,  us  low  and  bad  as  it  is  possible  to  exist  in. 

3547.  Can  you  de.scribe  to  the  Committee  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
people  occupying  that  district  ? — Tenants  occupying  five  or  six  acres  of  land,  live  in 
tolerable  comfort ; the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  w ith  a thatched  roof ; tlie  miserable 
state  of  cabins  w hich  I describe  is  applicable  to  their  under-tenants  generally,  who 
are  very  numerous. 

3548.  Is  not  all  the  ground  held  by  sucli  persons  applied  to  the  production  of 
their  own  food '{ — It  is. 

3549.  And  they  consume  the  entire  of  that  produce,  generally  speaking? — When 
they  have  only  one  or  two  roods  or  an  acre,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do,  and 
probably  more  than  that,  and  the  rest  oftlieir  food  and  their  rent  is  provided  forhy 
the  money  they  have  earned  in  England. 

3550.  Would  it  not  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to  produce  any  rent  out  of  the 
ground  they  actually  occupy,  inasmuch  as  they  consume  all  tlie  produce  of  it? — 
Distinctly  so. 

3551.  Beyond  that  they  have  to  seek  some  other  food,  and  they  have  to  seek  all 
the  means  of  paying  their  rent  by  some  extra  resource? — Generally  they  have  land 
enough  to  produce  [lotatoes  for  the  food  of  their  tamily;  I do  not  think  they  often 
spend  their  earnings  in  the  pui’chase  of  food,  except  in  case  of  failure  of  crop,  or 
the  very  smallest  iioldings. 

3552.  If  means  were  taken  in  Scotland  and  England  to  make  the  ingress  of 
Irish  labourers  into  those  countries  less  easy  than  it  now  Is,  w hat  would  be  the  effect 
of  that  upon  the  state  of  society  in  that  country  ? — Every  decrease  in  the  miniber 
coming  to  England  each  year  would  add  to  the  probability  of  starvation  iu  Ireland  ; 
and  supposing  the  egress  to  be  culirdy  precluded,  my  opinion  Is  llinl  starvation  and 
failure  of  rent  would  be  the  immediate  coiiscijiience. 

3JjJ' 
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3553-  Do  not  you  conceive  that  by  the  removal  of  a considerable  number  of  ferrard  Siridlmd, 
families  from  an  over-peopled  farm,  an  acreable  rent  of  the  landlord  would  neces- 
sarilv  rise  ? — So  long  as  they  exist  upon  tlie  farm,  they  contrive,  by  means  to  me  ' 

inexplicable,  to  pay  the  rent ; but  if  the  extra  means  are  taken  away,  the  landlord  ® ^^*7* 
loses  his  rent  altogether. 

3.‘>54-  VVould  that  ground  become  productive  to  him  by  the  removal  of  the  poor 
family  ? — Certainly,  if  the  land  were  to  be  cultivated  by  a capitalist 

3555*  Therefore  the  production  of  the  return  to  the  landlord  would  be  exactly  in 
propordon  to  the  removal  of  the  fantilies  that  now  consume  the  produce? — Under 
the  supposition  that  ail  external  means  of  paying  the  rent  were  taken  away,  certainly 
that  would  be  the  case.  If  the  means  of  earning  money  in  England  to  pay  the  rent 
were  taken  away  from  them,  they  must  eat  up  the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  and  no 
rent  would  remain. 

3556.  Suppose  an  estate  of  a thousand  a year,  estimated  value,  were  altogether 
divided  into  small  portions,  which  formed  the  allotments  of  pauper  families,  and  that 
the  population  on  it  consumed  the  entire  produce,  would  not  it  be  altogetlier  unpro- 
ductive to  the  landlord,  except  some  other  means  existed  for  the  payment  of  the  rent 
than  the  ground  itself? — Certainly. 

3557'  case  of  those  means  being  withdrawn,  it  would  be  more  to  the  interest 
of  that  proprietor  to  remove  tliose  parties,  and  place  five  or  six  farmers  in  their  stead, 
than  to  retain  tliem  ? — Certainly. 

3558.  Do  you  not  conceive  tlmt  the  most  effective  remedy  for  the  evil  which 
exists,  would  be  the  transfer  of  a great  proportion  of  this  pauper  population  to  some 
other  situation,  where  they  may  be  rendered  comfortable  and  prosperous? — Cer- 
tainly, to  other  situations  and  employments  in  Ireland. 


Jovis,  10*  die  Maii,  1827- 

R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


John  Leslie  Foster,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Committee;  further  Examined. 

3559-  'VHAT  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  tlie  disposition  of  the  Irish  pro- 
prietors to  contribute  to  any  system  of  emigration  ? — I think  there  are  many  Irish 
proprietors  who  would  be  disposed  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  sendmg 
away  their  own  tenants  ; but  I beg  to  repeat,  that  I think  their  disposition  would 
be  verymuch  influenced  by  whatever  opinion  they  migiit  form  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness or  unreasonableness  of  the  terms  offered  to  them  by  Government. 

3560.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  stated  in  evidence,  that  a family  of  five  persons 
may  be  removed  to  the  North  American  Colonies  at  an  expense  certainly  not  exceed- 
ing 15/.,  that  is,  3/.  per  cent;  do  you  think  tljey  could  be  induced  to  incur  the  whole 
of  Uiat  expense? — I think  tlie  principle  by  which  they  would  be  determined  would 
be,  a comparison  between  the  expense  of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Government, 
and  die  expense  at  which  proprietors  are  now  actually  able  to  accomplish  the  same 
object.  From  my  neighbourhood,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  three  vessels  have  sailed 
during  the  present  spring ; the  terms  of  passage  in  them  were,  4/.  lOJ.  to  New 
York,  and  about  2/.  tof.  to  Quebec.  Some  landlords  have  assisted  individuals 
in  going  upon  those  terms.  Now  unless  the  Government  should  offer  such  terms  as 
would  accomplisli  some  saving  to  them,  they  would  be  as  well  pleased  to  attain  the 
end  in  their  own  way,  by  simply  giving  the  money  to  the  individuals.  They  never 
would  contribute  to  the  Government  more  than  what  they  should  feel  and  know  by 
experience  to  be  sufficient  for  the  object. 

35ff  t . The  question  was  intended  to  be  confined  to  their  consenting  to  the  expense 
of  emigration,  not  under  the  direction  of  Government,  but  to  be  accomplished  in  any 
way  ill  which  they  could  accomplish  it? — I know  some  instances  in  wliich  proprie- 
tors are  now  giving  at  tlie  rate  of  3/.  to  assist  individuals  in  emigration ; and  I wish 
to  add,  tliat  many  tliousand  individuals  in  the  county  of  Louth  would  most  grate- 
fully accept  that  amount,  upon  the  terms  of  immediately  employing  it  in  going  to 
America,  and  taking  all  chances  for  w hat'  might  there  befal  them.  A majority  of 
those  who  have  already  emigrated  from  that  part  of  Ireland  in  thb  year,  liad  not 
each  of  them  so  much  as  1 1.  in  their  pocket,  after  paying  for  their  passage.  I have 
made  a good  deal  of  inquiry  upon  the  subject. 

35^2.  Do  you  mean  to  our  North  American  Colonics,  or  to  the  United  States  ? 

. 550.  • U u — Tlieir 
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John  I.  Toiler,  — Their  general  preference  at  present  is  for  New  York ; but  they  are  very  jnx- 
Esq.  perfectly  informed  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  different  lines  of  emigra- 
— ^ tion,  and  would  be  easily  guided  by  advice  upon  the  subject. 

10  May,  3563.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Robinson,  the  superintendent  of  the  Irish  emi- 

grants  who  went  out  in  1825,  is  now  returned  to  this  country,  and  be  has  brought 
over  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  prosperity  of  those  emigrants  ?— Yes. 

3564.  It  Ls  universally  admitted  that  the  prosperity  of  those  emigrants  arises  from 
the  degree  of  government-assistance  they  have  received,  and  although  they  were  not 
called  on  by  tlie  terms  of  their  location  to  make  any  return,  no  doubt  cap  exist  as 
to  their  capability  of  doing  so  if  such  terms  were  imposed  upon  them,  which  it  was 
not  thought  worth  while  to  impose  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  earlier  emigrations 
were  to  be  considered  purely  as  experiments,  in  which  the  emigrant  volunteered  the 
chance  of  failure.  Supposing  it  were  to  be  made  known  generally  throughout  Ireland, 
that  any  emigrant,  duly  approved  by  the  Government,  and  receiving  a ticket  of  appro* 
bation,  should,  on  his  arrival  at  any  port  in  the  colonies,  and  on  the  presentation  of 
such  ticket,  become  entitled  to  a grant  of  land,  and  to  assistance  of  the  nature  that 
was  afforded  to  the  settlers  under  Mr.  Robinson,  until  a year  or  a year  and  a half 
should  elapse,  when  his  own  independence  might  be  secured;  supposing  that 
the  different  items  which  this  assistance  involved  were  to  be  explained,  their  prices, 
and  all  circumstances  connected  with  them,  and  that  tlie  emigrant  was  to  make 
himself  personally  liable,  as  well  as  the  land  which  he  received,  for  the  payment  of 
interest  upon  the  money  advanced  after  the  termination  of  seven  years;  thus,  for 
example,  if  60/.  was  the  sum  necessary  for  affording  the  emigrant,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  a family  consisting  of  a wife  and  three  children,  precisely  that  character  and 
extent  of  assistance  which  was  sufficient,  and  only  sufficient,  to  give  him  a chance 
of  obtaining  early  independence  ; do  you  think  that  an  Irish  pauper  emigrant,  after 
all  this  explanation,  would  be  disposed  to  bind  himself  to  pay  3/.  12J.  per  annum 
at  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  which  would  be  six  per  cent  (the  common  rate  of 
colonial  interest)  upon  the  60/.  advanced  to  him  in  the  first  instance,  he  having  the 
option  of  paying  that  sum  in  money  or  in  monies  worth,  that  is,  in  the  produce  of  his 
farm  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  emigrant's  extreme  readiness  to  enter 
into  such  an  engagement ; it  would  afford  a strong  additional  stimulus,  if  such  were 
wanted,  to  induce  him  to  emigrate ; the  only  difficulty  of  the  Government  would  be, 
how  to  deal  with  llie  multitude  of  applications.  The  peasantry  are  at  this  moment 
quite  ready  to  go,  and  take  all  chances  of  what  may  await  them  on  the  other  side, 
if  the  mere  means  of  passage  were  afforded ; how  much  stronger,  then,  would  be 
their  desire  if  you  superadd  the  inducements  enumerated  in  the  question. 

3565.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  this  Committee,  and  has  been  con- 
firmed by  all  the  colonial  witnesses  without  a single  exception,  that  although  the 
progressive  demand  for  labour  has  in  most  instances  secured  advantages  to  those 
who  have  gone  over  to  the  colonies  without  any  capital  of  their  own,  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  their  labour,  yet,  that  if  the  number  of  those  persons  were  to  exceed  that 
average  amount  which  arrives  in  the  colonies  from  year  to  year,  tlie  inevitable  con- 
sequence would  be  the  depreciation  of  the  wages  of  labour,  and  consequent  pre- 
judice to  the  interest  of  the  parties  so  arriving;  do  you  think,  therefore,  that  there 
would  be  any  objection  in  principle  to  allow  persons  to  make  their  choice  between 
the  two  alternatives,  either  to  go  out  upon  their  own  resources,  witliout  any  pledge 
of  government  assistance  or  claim  of  demanding  it,  or,  previous  to  their  leaving  the 
mother  country,  to  apply  under  the  sanction  of  such  regulations  as  might  be  made 
for  tickets,  which  would  entitle  them  to  this  loan  upon  the  terms  previously  men- 
tioned ? — I tliink  it  would  be  an  excellent  course  ; depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  want 
for  claimants,  how  many  tickets  soever  you  may  issue.  Further,  many  tiiousandsof 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  for  tickets  will  go  upon  all  hazards. 

3566.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  machinery  could  be  employed,  more  simple 
than  w hat  is  suggested  in  that  proposition  ? — I possess  no  information  as  to  the  state 
of  society  in  the  colonies,  except  what  1 have  derived  from  the  proceedings  of  this 
Committee ; as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  the  machinery  would  be  very  sufficient. 

3567.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  under  a certain  degree  of  encouragement  the  tide 
of  emigration  from  Ireland  would  flow  into  the  N orth  American  colonies,  ratlicr  than 
into  the  United  States? — If  the  encouragement  afforded  in  the  North  American 
colonies  should  be  in  fact  superior  or  even  equal  to  that  which  the  United  States  under 
existing  circumstances  afford,  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  would  soon  discover  it,  and 
they  would  then  prefer  the  North  American  colonies ; at  present  they  have  a general 
impression  that  the  vicinity  of  New  York  afibrds  a surer  market  for  their  labour. 

3568.  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  you  were  asked  w hether  the  proprietors 
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who  might  be  interested  in  Emigration  would  prefer  raising  the  money  for  the  Mn  L.  Foster, 
purpose  of  assisting  tlie  emigrants  themselves,  or  by  consenting  to  an  annuity  charge  1^- 

upon  die  land,  upon  which  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  money  ueces-  ’ • ' ^ 

I tiiink  the  proprietors  would  prefer  advancing  the  money  payment  in  all  ici  Maj 

cases  wliere  they  are  able.  ‘ 

3569.  Supposing  it  were  deemed  expedient  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  a law 
enabling  property  to  be  charged  with  an  annuity,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising 
a fund  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  extra  tenants  upon  the  several  estates  to 
emigrate,  do  you  think  there  would  be  found  any  inconvenience  in  repaying  such 
annuity,  so  as  to  make  a traosmission  of  it  to  this  country  unattended  with  any  com- 
plication or  difficulty  r — 1 should  apprehend  considerable  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a plan.  I am  not  aware  at  present  what  machinery  you  contemplate 
for  the  collection  of  the  annuity ; I assume  that  you  do  not  propose  it  in  any  case 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors. 

3570.  Suppose,  without  the  least  reference  to  accuracy  as  to  the  amount,  but  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principle,  that  upon  an  annuity  of  1 1.  charged 
upon  an  estate  in  Ireland,  the  sum  of  20/.  could  be  raised,  such  sum  of  ao/.  to  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  emigration ; if  any  county  in  Ireland  were  charged  with 
300/.  per  annum  of  those  annuities,  4,000/.  would  be  raised  for  that  rate  of  annuity ; 
are  you  of  opinion  that  any  machinery  could  be  employed  within  the  county,  under 
which  those  annuities  might  be  levied,  and  transmitted  in  one  int^ral  sum  to  tliis 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  in  liquidation  of  the  interest  of  such  money 
raised  ? — If  an  annuity  were  charged  upon  one  or  more  townlands  with  such  dis- 
tinctness as  to  make  it  certain  to  the  collector  what  land  was  to  be  resorted  to,  the 
ordinary  machinery  for  the  collection  of  the  county  rates  might  be  applied,  and  llie 
money  might  be  transmitted  titrough  the  county  treasurer  to  Uie  Government ; but 
1 must  beg  to  add,  tiiat  1 should  apprehend  great  preliminary  difficulties  in  defining 
the  lands  to  be  charged  with  the  particular  annuities. 

3571.  The  question  sup|K>ses  the  case  of  proprietors  of  land  who  make  application 
to  Government  to  assist  in  the  emigration  of  their  tenantry ; might  not  the  property 
of  tirosc  proprietors  be  distinctly  charged  with  this  annuity,  to  be  levied  in  the 
manner  you  suggest  ? — ^The  thing  may  not  be  impossible,  but  there  are  obvious 
difficulties.  You  must  take  caie  that  A shall  not  charge  the  estate  of  B in 
order  to  get  rid  of  his,  A’s  tenants ; A must  therefore  satisfy  either  the  Government 
or  the  county  that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  the  land  which  he  proposes  to  charge ; now 
if  there  is  to'  be  a solicitor  to  put  A upon  his  proof  of  title,  proprietors  will  not  en- 
counter either  the  trouble  or  expense.  On  the  other  liand,  without  some  strict  in- 
vestigation, I do  not  see  liow  particular  lauds  can  be  charged  with  annuities  for  the 
emigration  of  particular  cottier  tenants. 

3572.  Might  not,  in  this  supposed  instance  of  200/.  a-year,  the  general  countv 
rate  be  charged  to  that  amount,  counter  security  being  taken  by  the  county  against 
the  individual  proprietors  whose  lands  by  the  terms  of  the  proposition  would  be- 
come chargeable  for  this  annuity  ? lliis  que.stiou  is  put  under  the  supposition  tiiat 
the  county  generally  would  feel  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  effect  this  removal  of  the 
population,  although  they  might  object  to  the  county  rate  being  permanently  charged 
with  any  expense  tor  tluit  purpose ; therefore  all  that  would  be  asked  of  them  would 
be  to  supply  the  machinery  of  transmitting  to  Government  the  annuity  necessary, 
taking  themselves  the  counter  security  of  the  individual  property  pledged  for  that 
payment? — ^I'he county  machinery  %vould  work  sufficiently  for  tlie  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  money,  if  it  were  once  satisfactorily  ciiarged  ; the  whole  difficulty  would 
consist  in  the  original  charging  of  the  annuity  upon  the  land.  The  proprietor  must 
satisfy  either  the  Government  or  the  county  tiiat  he  is  the  proprietor  of  the  land  he 
proposes  to  tax,  and  he  must  mark  it  out  by  metes  and  bounds.  I will  state  a case, 
and  not  a fanciful  one  : There  is  a large  townland,  which  is  divided  amongst  three 
proprietors  in  fee,  whom  we  will  call  A,  B,  and  C.  A lives  upon  bis  share  of  the  land, 
and  is  w illing  to  get  rid  of  a portion  of  his  surplus  population  ; B is  an  absentee 
living  in  London,  who  neither  knows  nor  cares  any  thing  about  the  matter ; and  C 
is  a country  gentleman  misti-uslful  of  your  whole  proceeding.  Here  you  must  take 
Care  tiiat  A shall  not  for  his  purposes  be  allowed  to  charge  the  property  of  B and 
C ; you  must  in  your  machinery  afford  a security  to  B and  (J  against  such  a result, 
and  you  must  also  afford  to  the  county  a security  lliat  their  officers  shall  not  be 
engaged  in  suits  with  B and  C,  for  attempting  to  levy  tlie  money  off  tlie  land. 

I will  now  put  another  case  existing  in  the  adjoining  townland  : A is  the  tenant  in 
fee  of  it ; he  has  set  it  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  to  B,  who  has  set  it  for  lives  re- 
newable for  ever  to  C,  who  has  set  the  half  of  it  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  to  0, 
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Join  L.  Foster,  and  the  other  half  of  it  on  determinable  leases  to  a variety  of  tenants.  D has  again 
set  a portion  of  his  share  to  E,  who  has  subset  to  a number  of  miserable  cottars 

' ' I think  this  state  of  facts  may  suggest  to  the  Committee  the  danger  that  any 

machinery  hastily  devised  might  create  a geat  variety  of  questions  among  the  persons 
* interested  in  that  townland,  and  endless  disputes  between  the  occupiers  and  the 

collectors  of  the  tax.  The  difficulty  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  levy  must  be  made  by  the  county  from  the  occupiers,  but  the  ulti- 
mate charge  must  fall  upon  the  individual  landlord  who  grants  the  annuity.  The 
receipt  of  the  collector  must  therefore  be  good  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant  agmnst  such 
landlord,  and  against  him  only.  I apprehend  the  greatest  confusion  w-ould  ensue. 

3573-  At  present,  the  Committee  are  considering  the  distinction  between  money 
raised  at  once  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  and  money  charged  upon  the  pro- 
petty ; would  not  the  objection  you  have  stated  apply  equally  to  money  raised  at 
once  ? — No.  I can  imagine  any  of  the  persons  above  referred  to  wishing  to  get 
rid  of  some  particular  tenant  from  the  portion  of  land  in  which  he  was  immediately 
interested,  and  willing  at  the  same  time  to  contribute  a small  sum.  of  money  once 
for  all  towards  effecting  it ; no  future  question  could  be  raised. 

3574.  In  the  sort  of  legislation  that  is  contemplated  in  these  questions,  the  con- 
sent of  the  county  to  make  itself  responsible  for  a certain  annuity  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  advanced,  is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  basis  of  the  whole  proposition,  and 
that  consequently  whatever  difficulties  might  occur  as  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  property,  claims  upon  that  properly  must  be  considered  by  the  county  in  the  first 
instance  before  any  proposition  could  be  made,  and  the  only  effect  of  those  dtfficu- 
ties  would  be  to  make  the  application  of  this  system  absolutely  impracticable  in  the 
cases  of  the  condition  of  property  which  have  been  represented  in  tlie  answer  you 
have  given  to  tlie  Committee,  but  it  would  not  supersede  the  contribution  of  a direct 
sum,  nor  would  it  in  any  degree  prevent  the  application  of  the  annuity  system  to 
properties  which  do  not  happen  to  be  equally  complex  r — I think  in  some  instances 
the  annuity  plan  might  work  beneticially  ; but  I am  afraid  it  would  be  deceiving 
ourselves  to  hope  that  such  would  be  the  case  very  generally. 

3575.  Although  it  might  not  be  generally  applicable,  the  question  wouW  arise, 
whether  it  would  not  be  a means  of  assistance,  whicii  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make 
a subject  of  calculation,  with  a view  to  producing  all  the  good  that  can  be  produced 
by  this  measure? — It  could  do  no  hai'm  to  provide  the  option,  always  assuming 
that  this  taxation  of  property  should  be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  proprietor. 

3576.  Then  to  recapitulate,  the  proposition  would  stand  thus,  That  the  annuity 
which  was  necessary  to  justify  the  loan  of  capital  for  this  purpose,  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  county  upon  the  county  rate  generally,  so  as  to  separate  the  Go- 
vernment from  the  details  of  collection ; the  county  would  of  course  refuse  to 
guarantee  such  a sum  upon  the  county  rale,  unless  it  could  satisfy  itself  of  the 
•ecurity  of  the  individual  property  pledged  for  that  annuity,  it  would  therefore  be 
the  judge  of  the  means  and  the  lacilities  of  levying  it  in  every  particular  instance. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  that  machinery  is  or  is  not  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  from  the  counties  of  Ireland  ? — I think 
there  would  be  found  a great  indisposition  in  grand  juries  to  say  that  the  matter 
was  made  so  clear  to  them  that  they  would  like  to  undertake  the  duty ; but  suppos- 
ing particular  instances  to  exist  in  which  proprietors  should  satisfy  the  county,  I 
tliink  there  would  be  no  risk  to  the  county  in  the  share  of  the  operation  which  you 
propose  to  it.  If  there  is  a definite  portion  of  the  county  clearly  made  subject  to 
the  annuity,  the  county  could  through  their  officers,  collect  that  sum  ; but  I cannot 
give  that  answer  without  repeating,  that  I am  afraid  that  the  preliminary  operation, 
of  the  proprietors  coming  to  an  agreement  with  tiie  county,  would  be  found  in  prac- 
tice extremely  difficult. 

3577-  You  will  please  to  underetand  that  these  questions  contemplate  distinctly 
that  in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  failure  in  the  payment  of  the  annuity,  the  county 
should  be  generally  chargeable,  so  that  the  deficiency  might  not  fall  upon  Govern- 
ment but  upon  the  county  itself? — If  the  annuity  should  be  once  well  and  clearly 
charged  upon  a defined  portion  of  land,  you  need  not  contemplate  the  failure  of  its 
collection ; the  difficulty  is  in  tlie  preliminary  step,  of  defining  what  land  is  to  be 
made  subject  to  the  pajTnent  supposed  by  the  question. 

3578.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state  here,  that  whereas  it  would  cost  a pro- 
prietor between  three  and  four  pounds  per  licad  for  the  removal  of  any  emigrants 
from  his  property,  an  annuity  of  between  35.  and  35.  6d.  for  sixty  years  would  be 
sufficient  to  raise  the  sum  of  4/.,  and  that  the  difference  between  those  two  propo- 
sitions suggests  the  reason  why  many  proprietors  might  prefer  to  have  their  property 
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charg^l  so  small  an  amount  in  the  nature  more  or  less  of  a perpetual  rent-charge,  Jvhn  t.  Fotier, 

ratlier  than  to  umur  the  inconvenience  of  advancing  the  money  at  once,  this  being 

of  course  applicable  to  cases  wljcre  the  removal  of  many  emigrants  is  contemplated  ? ' ' 

j think,  however,  tliat  more  persons  would  be  disposed  to  advance  the  4/.  than  to  May, 

incur  the  annual  charge  of  the  annuity ; nothing  is  more  common  already  than  for 
landlords  to  make  much  greater  pecuniary  sacrifices,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Uieir 
surplus  population  •,  not  merely  arrears  of  rent  are  forgiven,  but  the  potatoe  crop  is 
fi-equently  made  a present  of,  and  even  money  is  sometimes  given  by  the  landlord, 
to  induce  the  cottier  tenant  to  give  up  possession  quietly.  Now,  if  an  opportunity 
sliould  be  affoi'ded,  whereby  the  landlord  could  bold  forUi  to  the  tenant  that  he  was 
sending  him  to  improve  his  condition,  and  not,  as  at  present,  turning  him  destitute 
upon  the  world,  I cannot  but  anticipate  that  such  negociations  would  become  much 
more  frequent,  and  be  attended  with  the  best,  instead  of  the  worst  of  feelings,  on  the 
part  of  the  peasanby  towards  their  superiors. 

3579.  You  are  aware  that  the  emigrants  of  1 824  and  1 825  were  selected  upon 
the  principle  of  their  being  paupers,  and  of  their  being  within  certain  ages,  and  in 
certain  proportions  as  to  families,  in  the  proportion  of  a man,  a woman  and  three 
children  to  each  family,  taking  one  with  tlie  other;  consequently,  under  the  suppo- 
sition of  emigration  being  carried  to  any  extent,  the  same  limitations  would  be 
imposed  upon  future  emigrants,  in  those  respects,  that  were  imposed  upon  those 
already  sent ; it  may  be  presumed  that  the  preference  would  be  given  to  those 
paupers  who  were  removed  from  the  lauds  of  proprietors,  and  whose  removal  involved 
palpably  an  improvement  in  the  management  of  such  properties,  there  necessarily 
would  be  a limitation  to  the  numbers  which  could  by  possibility  be  shipped  by  Govern- 
ment, and  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  property  would  manifestly  be  the 
principal  qualification  for  the  recommendation  of  tliose  emigrants ; do  you  consider, 
under  those  circumstances,  that  any  practical  difficulties  would  arise  in  Ireland  in 
llieir  selection,  or  can  you  suggest  any  additional  principles  which  would  prevent 
any  confusion  or  inconvenience  arising  upon  tliat  score? — ^I'he  greatest  practical 
difficulty  would  arise  from  the  competition  to  obtain  a ticket  entitling  the  bearer  to 
a Canadian  estate.  I collect  from  these  questions,  that  you  propose  Government  to 
undertake  all  the  charge  of  location  in  the  colony,  and  that  you  propose  for  tlic  Irish 
proprietors  only  to  defray  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic ; it  appears  to  me  a clear 
and  most  desirable  division  of  the  expense ; the  mere  cost  of  the  passage  is  now  not 
above  2/.  lo^,,  it  will  probably  become  still  less;  the  provisions  will  make  no 
serious  addition,  the  neighbours  and  relations  of  the  pauper  emigrant  do  and  will 
contrive  to  contribute  potatoes  for  his  sea-store,  and  it  is  in  evidence  how  much  more 
healthy  an  Irish  pauper  emigrant  arrives  in  the  colonies  when  so  provisioned,  than 
with  tlie  more  expensive  fare  which  was  provided  for  him  in  the  late  experiments. 

IVlany  landlords  will  be  found  to  contribute  [the  mere  expense  of  passage,  and  be 
assured,  that  still  more  frequently  even  the  poorest  tenants  will  contrive,  by  subscrip- 
tion among  their  friends  and  in  other  ways,  to  provide  it  for  themselves. 

3580.  These  questions  are  necessarily  put  to  you  without  any  auUiority,  under 
the  supposition  of  the  Committee  contemplating  a recommendation  upon  tlie  subject 
by  Parbaraent.  If  the  preference  were  to  be  given,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  emi- 
grants proceeding  from  properties  which  are  in  future  to  be  subjected  to  an  im- 
proved system  of  management,  it  would  be  necessary  that  security  should  be  given 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  furnish  the  funds  for  the  removal  of  those  emigrants 
upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  Government,  as  a preliminary  to  any  application  for 
the  Government  ticket  for  the  emigrant  ujwn  his  arrival  in  the  colony ; that  circum- 
stance alone  would  prescribe  a limitation,  for  it  would  be  priority  of  application,  or 
rather  tiie  fulfilment  of  the  terms  proposed,  which  would  necessarily  regulate  the 
selection,  and  whenever  the  number  of  emigrants  exceeded  the  means  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  receive  them,  of  necessity  there  would  be  a period  put  to  the  emigration 
for  that  particular  year  ? — The  necessity  of  providing  in  the  first  instance  for  the  ex- 
pense of  passage  would  of  course  afford  some  check  to  the  number  of  applications ; 
you  would  still  have  more  tiian  you  could  provide  for. 

3581.  Suppose  such  tenant  received  the  sanction  of  such  autliority  as  might  be 
devised,  under  a system  for  the  guaranteeing  those  circumstances  which  are  necessary 
to  qualify  the  family  as  of  candidates  ?— Probably  the  machinery  of  the  Petty  Sessions 
would  be  found  the  most  available  for  that  purpose,  If  magistrates  might  inquire  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  candidates,  and  certify  acconlingly  to  the  proi>cr  au- 
thority who  shall  have  the  disposal  of  the  tickets. 

3.582.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  reclaiming  of  the  waste  lands 
of  lieiand,  as  connected  with  the  employment  of  the  poor? — I once  served  upon 

550.  U u 3 a commission 
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johnL.Fott€T,  a comojission  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  reciaimiog  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
E«l.  and  I have  a general  recollection  of  the  result.  ’ 

' 3583.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Committee  the  general  process 

to  M.y,  jgjjeg  piapg  jjj  settlement  of  paupers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  those 

* bogs? — Settlement  it  can  hardly  be  called;  a pauper  often  takes  possession 

of  a spot  upon  the  bog,  and  builds  a house  of  sods,  perhaps  of  the  value  of 
twenty  or  thirty  shillings,  he  pays  no  rent,  and  subsists  there  as  miserably  as  possible, 
partly  upon  alms  and  partly  by  depredation. 

3384.  What  was  the  opinion  given  by  the  enpueers,  at  the  period  you  refer  to,  with 
respect  to  tlie  practicability  of  reclaiming  those  waste  lands,  and  the  expense  of  it  r — . 
The  Commissioners  employed  ten  engineers,  who  surveyed  and  took  tlie  levels  of  al- 
most  all  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  reported  upon  the  experiments  hitherto  made  for 
their  reclamation  ; they  suggested  a variety  of  processes  for  the  purpose,  which  are 
to  be  found  at  large  in  the  Reports.  Tiiese  volumes  arc  much  souglit  for ; their 
sale  price  is  now  i 2 guineas.  I remember  there  was  aremarkable  coincidence  in  tlie 
views  of  the  engineers,  as  to  the  pecuniary  temptation  tliat  existed  to  engage  in  the 
work ; they  all  seemed  to  expect  a return  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  per  annuiQ 
for  the  money  that  should  be  laid  out,  whether  the  expenditure  should  be  one  pound 
or  twenty  pounds  per  acre.  I beg  here  to  advert  to  a prejudice  which  is  very  pre- 
valent, but  wholly  without  foundation  : It  is  supposed  that  in  the  event  of  the 
improvement  of  the  bogs,  the  country  would  be  left  without  a sufficient  supply  of 
fuel ; on  the  contrary,  we  should  not  merely  derive  the  advantage  of  cultivating  their 
surface,  but  increase  their  capability  of  supplying  fuel  many  hundred  fold.  Fuel 
(»n  at  present  be  obtained  only  from  the  edges  of  the  bogs,  the  wetness  of  their 
interior  renders  it  unavailable  for  the  purpose,  but  if  once  drained,  fuel  miglit  be 
obtained  from  every  part  of  them ; and  it  b a great  mbtake  to  suppose  that  the 
drainage  of  a bog  would  impair  its  qualities  for  fuel,  on  the  contrary  it  would 
operate  as  tire  greatest  possible  improvement,  and  that  not  merely  at  the  time 
it  was  effected,  but  at  all  future  periods,  and  in  a degree  progressively  increasing. 

3585.  What  were  the  obstacles  iliat  prevented  the  realization  of  such  a plan?— 
The  obstacles  are  not  of  a financial  or  agricultural,  but  of  a legal  nature.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  law  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  bogs  of  Ireland  ever  can  be 
extensively  improved.  The  proprietors  who  have  estates  on  the  terra  firma  adjoin- 
ing to  the  bog  are  the  proprietors  in  fee  of  the  bog  also,  but  the  boundaries  between 
their  properties  are  not  marked  out  within  it ; it  is  admitted  that  a line  of  division 
between  their  estates  must  be  of  right  traceable  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the 
bog,  but,  owing  to  the  unprofitable  nature  of  its  surface,  they  have  never  been  at 
the  trouble  of  defining  it.  A still  more  serious  obstacle,  however,  arises  from  the 
rights  of  the  tenants  against  their  landlords ; the  tenants  upon  tlie  contiguous  terra 
firma  are  usually  entitled,  not  merely  to  turbary  upon  the  edge  of  tlie  bog,  but  to  a 
summer  pasture  upon  its  interior.  The  share  of  each  tenant  in  the  turf  bank 
which  constitutes  the  boundary  of  the  bog  is  accurately  defined,  but  with  respect  to 
the  summer  pasture  in  the  interior  of  the  bog  the  case  is  different;  each  of  these 
tenants  has  generally  a right  to  a certain  proportion  of  summer  pasture,  co- 
extensive in  duration  with  his  lease  of  the  terra  firma,  and  they  turn  in  their  cattle 
to  provide  for  themselves  a scanty  subsistence,  often  at  the  risk  of  being  lost 
in  the  quagmire;  each  tenant  turns  in  his  cattle  on  the  part  contiguous  to  his 
farm,  and  when  hunger  tempts  them  to  wander  further,  reciprocal  convenience 
forbids  its  being  considered  as  a trespass.  Now,  although  the  tenant's  right  of 
pasture  in  the  bog  is  of  very  little  present  value  to  him,  yet,  if  the  landlord  were 
to  wish  to  make  the  bog  valuable  by  reclaiming  it,  the  tenant  would  immediately 
set  up  his  right  against  him,  and  which  right  would  become  valuable  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intended  exertions  of  the  landlord.  Therefore  matters  thus  stand ; 
the  tenant  will  not  improve  the  bog,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  his  term  and  tlie 
impossibility  of  defining  the  bounds  and  limits  of  his  property,  nor  yet  has  the 
landlord  the  power  to  effect  the  object  if  he  were  so  disposed,  because  the  tenant  is 
both  able  and  willing  to  prevent  him. 

3586.  ^Vould  you  be  disposed  to  agree  with  the  opinion  which  was  given  at  that 
time,  that  supposing  all  impediments  of  a legal  nature  were  removed  from  the 
reclamation  of  the  bogs,  that  capital  employed  in  such  reclamation  would  be 
rew-arded  with  an  interest  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent? — 1 cannot  doubt  it, 
seeing  that  so  many  able  and  intelligent  persons,  after  years  of  consideration  and 
experience,  have  come,  I think  imanimoualy,  to  that  opinion. 

3567.  Do  you  see  any  insurmountable  objections  to  a law  being  passed,  under 

wliicii 
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which  some  system  of  adjustment  might  take  place,  by  whicli  tlie  relative  interests 
of  the  parties  might  be  secured,  so  as  not  to  interfere  in  the  reclamation  of  those 
wastes?— It  would  be  a matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty  to  frame  an  Act  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose ; but  1 am  far  from  thinking  it  would  ^ impossible. 

3588.  Have  you  seen  a Bill,  which  was  introduced  two  sessions  ago,  intended  for 
that  purpose  ? — The  Bill  was  shown  to  me ; I Iiave  seen  two  or  three  such  Bills. 

3389.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  that  Bill  would  be  effectual  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended  ? — I have  now  only  a general  recollection  of  its  provisions ; 

I am  certain  that  I thought  the  Bill  would  effect  some  good ; but  my  present  Im- 
pression is,  that  1 did  not  think  it  w’ould  attain  its  object  fully ; I thought  it  also 
more  arbitrary  in  some  of  its  provisions  tlian  was  cither  necessary  or  admissible; 

I would  force  parties  to  consent  to  a division  of  property,  but  I would  carry  com- 
pulsion no  farther. 

3590.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  object  of  a landlord  at  the  present  moment,  or  the 
landlords  of  adjacent  estates,  to  effect  a division  of  their  estates,  what  proceeding 
must  they  have  recourse  to,  to  effect  their  purpose  ? — They  may  go  into  the  court  of 
Chaucery  for  a commission  of  perambulation,  with  a certainty  of  nothing  but  the 
expense  that  will  attend  the  experiment;  and  even  after  having  done  so,  they  could 
not  advance  another  step,  owing  to  the  rights  of  their  own  tenants.  It  is  Uie  last 
which  constitute  the  real  practical  impediment 

3591.  Do  not  the  difficulties  to  which  you  have  adverted  with  respect  to  the 
division  of  bog  lands,  also  apply  to  marsh  lands,  with  reference  to  keeping  up  banks 
to  prevent  die  inundation  of  rivers? — ^They  do ; but  the  marshesof  Ireland  are  very 
insigiiiffcant  in  point  of  extent,  when  compared  with  tlie  bogs. 

3592.  Can  you  inform  the  Commitee  the  estimated  extent  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  ? 

— The  bogs  of  Ireland  are  divisible  into  two  great  cla-sses : flat  red  bogs,  aud  the 
peat-covering  of  the  mountains.  It  was  ascertained  by  the  Commissioners  that 
there  were  of  the  flat  red  bogs,  1,576,000  English  acres;  and  of  peat-covering 
reclaimable  mountsins,  1,355,000  English  acres;  making  an  a^regate  of  3,831,000 
Englisli  acres. 

3593.  You  have  stated  that  the  tenants  have  a particular  claim  of  pasturage  upon 
those  bogs;  do  you  not  imagine  that  tiiose  claims  might  be  estimated  in  a money 
value,  upon  an  average? — If  proper  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  purpose,  1 am 
sure  they  could. 

3594.  If  that  were  the  case,  that  would  facilitate  any  arrangement  under  which 
a reclamation  of  those  bogs  could  be  contemplated  r — It  would  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  any  legislative  machinery  that  might  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  reclaiming  of  the  bogs. 

3595-  Uo  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  divisions  of 
property  in  the  interior  of  the  bogs,  which  odjustm«it  you  state,  from  there  being 
so  Utile  value  attached  to  this  sort  of  property,  has  never  yet  taken  place  ? — There 
must  be  sorne  adequate  authority  provided  for  perambulation ; and  in  the  nature  of 
arbitration,  if  proper  persons  were  selected,  I am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which 
they  would  have  much  difficulty  in  deciding. 

3596.  Supposing  those  two  circumstances  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  consent  of 
a sufficient  number  of  parties  to  justify  the  compulsory  consent  of  the  remainder, 
would  there  appear  to  be  any  serious  impediment  in  the  framing  of  a law  for  that 
purpose  ? — I should  think  not;  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  measure  to  attempt 

3597*  Whatever  advantages  might  result  to  individuals,  or  to  Ireland  generally, 
ffom  the  reclamation  of  their  waste  lands,  are  you  of  opinion  that  such  an  extent  of 
employment  could  be  afforded  to  the  pauper  population  of  Ireland,  under  the  con- 
tingency of  such  reclamation,  as  in  any  degree  to  restore  the  proportion  of  the 
supply  of  labour  to  the  demand,  in  the  manner  which  is  contemplated  under  a system 
of  emigration? — Most  certainly  not,  even  if  you  could  suppose  a reclamation  of  the 
bogs’  to  be  attempted  to-morrow. 

3598.  Supposing  that  those  2,800,000  acres  of  bog  land  were  brought  into  a 
state  of  cultivation,  that  circumstance  would  involve  the  employment  of  a consider- 
able number  of  labourers  for  that  purpose  ?— Of  course  to  a considerable  extent ; but 
I apprehend  that  the  bog,  when  reclaimed,  would  be  principally  employed  for  meadow 
and  pasture ; I do  not  apprehend  that  it  would  be  much  used  as  tillage,  a portion  of 
it  would ; rape,  ajul  some  green  crops,  are  found  to  answer  particularly  well  in  it. 

3599-  Does  not  hemp  grow  well  on  bog  land  ? — I have  always  heard  that  it  would, 
but  1 have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 
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Peter  Robinson,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

PturRobinson,  3600.  WHEN  did  you  return  from  Upper  Canada  ?— On  thc  24lh  of  April  last. 

Ksq-  3601.  You  superintended  the  Irish  emigrants,  who  were  sent  out  in  the  years  1S23 

' and  1825? — Idid. 

10  May,  3602.  Will  you  give  to  the  Committee  a connected  stotement  of  what  has  oc- 

^ curred,  since  your  being  authorized  by  Government  to  undertake  the  superintendence 

of  this  Emigration  of  1 825,  to  the  present  period  ? — Having  been  appointed  to  select 
and  take  charge  of  a limited  number  of  emigrants  from  tlie  south  of  Ireland,  and 
settle  them  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  I left  London  on  the  8th  of  April 
1825,  and  reached  Michelstown,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  12th.  From  this 
date  to  the  23d  of  May  I was  employed  in  selecting  persons,  agreeably  to  my  in- 
structions, superintending  their  embarkation,  and  discharging  the  different  ships 
employed  in  their  transportation.  To  choose  about  two  thousand  individuals  out  of 
fifty  thousand  who  w-ere  anxious  to  emigrate,  was  found  a very  diflBcult  and  in 
many  coses  an  ungrateful  task  ; and  although  I was  assisted  in  the  most  friendly 
and  zealous  manner  by  the  noblemen,  magistrates,  and  respectable  gentlemen  of 
the  baronies  from  which  they  were  taken,  the  utmost  vigilance  became  necessary  to 
prevent  imposition.  In  making  my  selection,  I ^ve  each  man  (head  of  a family) 
after  being  approved,  a certificate,  and  retained  a duplicate;  a method  which  I found 
on  trial  to  be  a much  better  plan  than  merely  keeping  a register  of  their  names  in 
a book.  In  a few  instances,  persons  holding  these  certificates  sold  them  to  others 
who  were  perhaps  still  more  desirous  of  emigrating,  and  whose  families  nearly 
corresponded  in  age  and  number  to  their  own ; but  I believe  in  no  instance  did  the 
deception  succeed.  The  surgeon  of  each  transport  had  orders  to  report  as  soon 
as  he  had  received  his  complement  of  settlers  on  board  ; on  which  I proceeded  to 
the  ship,  and  mustered  them  all  on  the  main  deck;  the  hatches  were  then  closed 
except  one,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  surgeon  and  master,  I took  the  original 
certificates,  which  bad  been  given  over  by  the  head  of  each  family  to  the  surgeon 
at  the  time  of  his  embarkation,  and  from  these,  after  comparing  them  with  the  dupli- 
cates in  my  own  possession,  I called  over  the  names  of  each  individual  belonging 
to  the  different  families,  and  when  I was  satisfied  tliey  were  of  tlie  age  and  descrip- 
tion given  in  by  the  father,  and  that  no  imposition  had  been  practised,  they  were 
sent  tetween-decks.  In  choosing  the  emigrants,  the  instructions,  that  they  should  be 
small  farmers,  able  to  make  good  settlers,  and  without  the  means  of  su{>porting 
theinselve.s  in  Ireland,  were  scrupulously  adhered  to.  It  was  of  great  importance 
to  me,  that  in  selecting  the  persons  deemed  most  proper  to  emigrate,  I was  assisted 
by  the  neighbouring  noblemen,  magistrates  and  gentry,  because,  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  murmurs  were  heard,  and  accusations  were  made.  These 
were  the  more  difficult  to  remove  or  answer,  because  they  seldom  descended  to 
particular  cases,  but  were  so  conducted  as  to  produce  a general  impression,  if 
not  contradicted,  tliat  the  emigrants  selected  wore  the  exterior  appearance  at 
least  of  having  been  exempted  from  tliat  distress  which  their  removal  from  the 
country  was  intended  to  remedy,  and  consequently  that  they  w'ere  not  the  de- 
scription of  persons  whom  it  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  relieve.  It 
was  fortunate  that  these  things  came  to  my  ears  before  I left  Ireland,  as  it 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  submitting  my  Instructions  to  several  gentlemen  of 
the  first  respectability  and  honour,  who  could  not  be  supposed  in  any  way  interested, 
and  who  had  an  opportunity,  by  personal  inspection  and  inquiry,  to  ascertain  how 
far  these  instructions  had  governed  my  conduct;  I therefore  applied  to  the  Mayor 
of  Cork,  and  Sir  Anthony  Perrier,  to  accompany  me  on  board  of  the  ships  Fortitude, 
Resolution,  Albion,  and  Brunswick,  then  at  Cove,  and  ready  for  sea,  that,  by  tlie  most 
minute  investigation,  they  might  ascertain  how  far  the  Settlers  on  board  of  ^ese  ships 
corresponded  with  the  description  of  persons  whom  I was  instructed  to  select. 

\Their  Certificate  xvas  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  foUqws :] 

“ WE  the  undersigned,  certify,  That  at  tlie  request  of  Mr.  P.  Robinson  we  <lid 
on  Monday  the  gth  instant  repair  on  board  the  ships  Fortitude,  Resolution,  Albiou, 
and  Brunswick,  engaged  to  carry  Emigrants  from  this  port  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  passengers  embarked  therein  (amounting  to  upw-ards  of 
one  thousand  persons)  were  of  the  description  [jointed  out  in  the  Instructions  given 
by  the  Government  to  Mr.  Robinson,  which  we  had  previously  seen ; And  wc  certify, 
That  after  a very  close  and  personal  inspection  of  every  individual  passenger  in 
said  four  ships,  we  are  convinced  that  such  Instructions  have  been  in  evpry  respect 
jtrictly  complied  with ; and  that  the  passengers  appear  to  us  to  be  of  that  class  only 

which 
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which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Goveromeol  to  encourage  to  emigrate.  Dated  at  Cork,  Ptifr  Robimim, 
tills  1 ith  day  of  fifay  1825.  y 

(signed)  John  K.  Wriron,  Mayor  of  Cork.  'T 

. ^ lo  May, 

Anthony  Ferrier,  1837, 

Magistrate  of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork.” 

Nor  was  this  all ; so  deeply  did  I feel  my  responsibility,  that  I invited  Mr. 

Horace  Townsend  and  Mr.  Callaghan  to  examine  the  Emigrants  after  they  were 
all  on  board,  and  to  assist  me  in  detecting  any  imposition  which  might  have  been 
practised  upon  me,  in  order  that  even  at  that  late  period  the  object  of  such  imposi- 
tion might  be  discovered  and  punished.  I was  the  more  anxious  to  procure  theassistonce 
of  these  two  gentlemen,  because  I had  been  given  to  understand  that  they  entertained 
a very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  mode  of  selection,  and  in  particular  imagined  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  noblemen,  magistrates  and  genU’y  to  whom  I had  been 
particularly  referred,  had  been  confined  to  their  own  tenantry.  The  result  was  the 
most  satisfactory,  every  suspicion  was  removed,  and  the  approbation  of  the  gentle- 
men above  noticed  given  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  good  will  to  the  faithfulness 
of  my  selection,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  Certificate,  \a;kich  was  delkered  in, 
and  read:] 

“ WE  certify,  Tliat  having  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson  visited,  on 
Monday  the  16th  of  May  instant,  the  ships  Amity,  Elizabeth,  Regulus,  and  John 
Ban'y,  about  to  proceed  with  Emigrants  from  this  port  to  Canada,  and  carefully 
examined  every  individual  passenger,  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that  they  are  the 
description  of  persons  who  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  emigrate,  and  who  appear  to 
be  in  the  contemplation  of  Government  for  that  purpose. 

” We  observed  a few  elderly  people  on  board,  accompanied  by  large  families  of 
well  grown  children,  to  whom  we  conceive  tliey  will  be  very  useful  in  the  new 
settlement,  on  account  of  their  superior  experience  and  knowledge  of  agricultural 
puisuits.  (signed)  Horace  Townsend, 

Justice  of  Peace,  Co.  Cork. 

“ Cork,  77th  May  1825.  Anthony  Perrier, 

Justice  of  Peace  County  and  City  of  Cork.” 

I beg  also  to  add  the  testimony  of  the  Magistrates  attending  the  Petty  Sessions  at 
Cecilstown,  county  of  Cork  : 

“ WE  hereby  certify,  That  on  Mr.  Robinson’s  arrival  in  this  country  in  the 
year  1823,  tlie  people  of  our  neighbourhood  were  disinclined  to  accompany  him 
to  Canada,  appearing  to  doubt  the  advantages  held  out  by  Government  to 
persons  willing  to  emigrate  to  that  country  being  realized  on  their  arrival;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  the  gentlemen  in  whom  they  had  confidence  could  induce 
them  to  believe  that  no  deception  was  intended : That  since  that  time  their 
minds  have  undergone  a total  change,  in  consequence,  as  we  conceive,  of  the 
favourable  accounts  that  have  been  received  from  the  settlers  of  1 823 ; and  that  on 
Mr.  Robinson’s  recent  arrival  in  this  country  the  applications  were  so  very  numerous, 
that  it  became  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  make  a selection  from  amongst  them, 
claims  and  qualifications  being  so  nearly  balanced : That  no  persons,  however^^ 
were  approved  of,  but  such  as  were  recommended  by  the  written  or  personal  appli-^ 
cations  of  the  respectable  gentlemen  from  whose  neighbourhood  they  came,  and 
who  were  of  the  description  we  understood  from  Mr.  Robinson  it  was  the  intention 
of  Government  to  prefer,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  disturbed  districts,  and 
farmers  and  others  in  reduced  circumstances,  unable  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood 
at  home,  or  to  pay  their  passage  to  Canada." 

Having  seen  all  the  emigrants  embarked  and  under  way,  I found  it  requisite  to 
feturn  to  London,  to  make  the  necessary  pecuniary  arrangements.  Accordingly 
1 left  Cork  on  the  24th,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  27th  May;  and  having  made 
such  arrangements  as  were  deemed  sufficient,  I got  to  Liverpool  on  the  8th,  and 
sailed  in  the  Panther  for  New  York  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  passngewas  unusually 
long,  and  1 did  not  reach  Niagara  till  the  28tlj  of  July:  here  I learned  that  the 
transports  conveying  the  emigrants  had  all  arrived,  having  had  very  short  passages, 
not  any  of  them,  except  tlie  J ohn  Barry,  having  had  more  than  3 1 days.  The  greater 
number  of  the  settlers  had  been  actually  forwarded  to  Kingston,  wliero  they  were 
encamped  in  tents,  by  order  of  his  Excellency  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  autl  were 

550*  X X anxiously 
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Prter  Robiruan,  anxiously  waiting  my  arrival.  I likewise  understood  that  some  of  them  were  suffer- 
Esq.  ing  from  fever  and  ague,  occasioned  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  tlie  thernio- 

• ‘ meter  having  stood  at  too*  in  the  shade  within  the  last  ten  days.  Having  delivered 

lo  May,  Lord  Bathurst’s  despatches  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  and  received 
the  warmest  assurances  of  support  in  forwarding  the  settlement  of  the  emigrants,  as 
had  indeed  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  measure  which  had  been  already  adopted 
by  his  Excellency,  in  setting  apart  for  their  reception  the  townships  in  the  rear  of 
the  Rice  Lake,  which  consist  of  as  fine  land  as  ^ere  is  in  tlie  province.  Leaving 
Niagara  on  the  30th  of  July,  I proceeded  to  York,  and  procured  witljout  delay 
from  the  surveyor  general  all  the  information  in  his  possession  relative  to  the  land 
which  I was  about  to  settle.  On  the  3d  of  August  I arrived,  by  land,  at  Cobourg, 
a distance  of  seventy  miles  from  York,  and  though  I felt  impatient  to  proceed  to 
Kingston,  to  see  the  settlers,  yet,  on  consideration,  I thought  I should  forward  my 
object  more  by  viewing  the  lands  on  which  they  were  to  be  located,  ascertaining  the 
means  of  communication,  and  tlie  proper  place  for  the  defklt  of  stores  and  provi- 
sions. Instead  therefore  of  going  forward  to  Kingston,  I went  back  iuto  the  interior, 
to  ascertain  those  respective  objects.  Having  employed  Mr.  M'Donell,  an  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  young  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  as  my  guide, 

I explored  the  difierent  rivers  and  avenues  of  access  to  tlie  lands  allotted  for  tlie 
emigrants,  and  was  highly  gratified  in  discovering  greater  facilities  of  communica- 
tion than  I had  anticipated,  and  that  the  tract  was  in  every  respect  highly  eligible. 

I found  that  we  could  get  our  provisions  and  stores  forwarded  half  the  distance 
by  water,  and  that  there  was  a central  situation  at  the  head  of  the  Otanabee 
River  highly  convenient  for  a depdt.  Having  spent  six  days  in  exploring  the 
woods,  and  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  quality  and  situation  of  the  land,  I joined  the 
emigrants  at  Kingston.  Here  I found  them  as  comfortable  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected  ; some  of  them  suffering  from  fever  and  ague,  owing  lo  the  intense  heat  of 
the  weather,  though  not  in  a greater  proportion  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 

fenerally.  Every  thing  possible  had  been  done  for  their  benefit  by  his  Excellency 
ir  Peregrine  Maitland;  he  had  appointed  Colonel  Burke  deputy  superintendent, 
who  was  in  charge  at  Kingston  on  my  arrival ; and  Doctor  Reade,  the  surgeon,  had 
been  left  at  Prescott,  to  forward  the  settlers  who  still  remained  behind.  On  the 
iith  of  August  I embarked  five  hundred  on  board  of  a steam-boat,  and  landed 
them  the  next  day  at  Cobourg  on  Lake  Ontario,  a distance  of  one  hundred  miles ; 
the  remainder  of  the  settlers  were  brought  up  in  the  same  manner,  the  boat  making 
atrip  each  week.  Our  route  from  Cobourg  to  Smith,  at  the  head  of  the  Otanabee 
river,  lay  through  a country  as  yet  very  thinly  inhabited;  the  road  leading  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  Rice  Lake  (12  miles)  hardly  passable,  and  the  Otanabee 
river  in  many  places  very  rapid,  and  tlie  water  much  lower  than  it  liad  been  known 
for  many  years.  The  first  thing  I did  was  to  repair  the  road,  so  that  loaded 
waggons  might  pass ; and  in  this  work  I received  every  assistance  from  the  magis- 
trates of  the  district,  who  gave  me  fifty  pounds  from  the  district  funds ; and  this 
sum,  together  with  the  labour  of  our  people,  enabled  me  to  improve  the  road  in 
ten  days  so  much,  that  our  provisions  and  baggage  could  be  sent  across  with 
ease,  and  three  large  boats  were  transported  on  wheels  from  Lake  Ontai'io  to  the 
Rice  Lake.  The  Otanabee  river  is  navigable  for  twenty-four  miles,  although  in 
many  places  it  is  \e\y  rapid,  and  at  this  season  there  was  not  water  sufficient  to 
float  a boat  of  the  ordinary  construction  over  some  of  the  shoals.  To  remedy  tliis 
difficulty,  I had  a boat  built  of  such  dimensions  as  I tliought  might  best  answer  to 
ascend  the  rapids,  and  had  her  conipletcd  in  eight  days.  So  much  depended  upon 
the  success  of  this  experiment,  that  I felt  great  anxiety  until  the  trial  was  made ; 
and  1 cannot  express  the  happiness  I felt  at  finding  that  nothing  could  more  fully 
have  answered  our  purpose,  and  that  this  boat,  sixty  feet  in  lengtli  and  eight  feet 
wide,  carrying  an  immense  burthen,  could  be  more  easily  worked  up  tlie  stream 
than  one  of  half  the  size,  carrying  comparatively  nothing.  Now  that  I had  opened 
the  way  to  the  depdt  at  the  head  of  the  river,  there  was  no  other  difficulty  to 
surmount  than  that  which  arose  from  the  prevailing  sickness,  the  ague  and  fever, 
which  at  this  time  was  as  common  among  tlie  old  settlers  as  ourselves.  The  first 
party  1 ascended  the  river  with  consisted  of  twenty  men  of  the  country,  hired  as 
axemen,  and  thirty  of  the  healthiest  of  the  settlers ; not  one  of  these  men  escaped 
the  ague  or  fever,  and  two  died.  This  circumstance  affords  abundant  proof  that 
the  settlers  were  much  better  ofl,  encamped  in  the  open  country  dtiribg  the  greatest 
heat  of  the  weather,  where  tiiey  were  not  only  less  liable  to  contract  disease,  but 
were  also  exempt  from  being  tormented  by  the  flies,  which  swarm  in  tlie  woods 

during 
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during  the  suronier  months.  The  location  of  the  emigrants,  by  far  the  most 
troublesome  and  laborious  part  of  the  service,  was  completed  before  the  winter 
commenced,  and  I had  a small  log-house  built  for  each  head  of  a family,  on  their 
respective  lots,  where  they  reside.  And  it  ^ves  me  much  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to 
assure  you  that  they  have  been  industrious  and  well  conducted,  and  that  they  have 
cleared  and  cultivated  as  great  a proportion  of  their  land  as  could  be  expected. 
Tlieir  letters  to  tbeir  friends  in  Ireland  will  sufficiently  prove  how  far  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  present  condition ; and  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  furnish  such 
abundant  evidence  of  their  actual  residence  and  industry,  as  will  fully  satisfy  the 
Committee  of  their  happy  and  prosperous  condition. 

3603.  Have  you  a return,  ^ving  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  settlement 
on  the  24th  of  November  1826?— I have  a return  up  to  that  date,  stating  the 
number  of  acres  cleared,  the  amount  of  produce  raised,  and  the  quantity  of  stock 
the  settlers  have  acquired  by  their  own  labour. 

3604.  What  has  been  the  actual  average  expense  per  head,  of  the  Emigrations 
of  1823  and  1825? — llie  total  expense  of  the  Emigration  of  1823,  was  22 1.  i s.  6d, 
per  head ; the  total  expense  of  the  Emigi-ation  of  1 825,  was  21  /.  5s.  4<1. 

3605.  Ought  not  a deduction  to  be  made  from  the  expense  of  this  latter  emi- 
gration, in  consequence  of  certain  stores  having  been  delivered  to  the  commissariat, 
which  will  be  an  item  of  account  in  diminution  of  the  general  expense? — I think 
not  less  than  2,000/. ; the  settlers  were  provisioned  for  six^  days,  and  as  they 
were  landed  at  from  thirty  to  forty  days,  nearly  half  the  provisions,  must  have  been 
landed  at  Quebec,  for  which,  I believe,  there  has  been  as  yet  no  credit  given. 

3606.  That  would  reduce  the  expense  to  about  20/.  per  head? — It  would. 

3607.  You  have  stated,  that  you  were  employed  in  inspecting  the  land  for  tlie 
reception  of  those  emigrants? — 1 was. 

3608.  Do  you  not  conceive,  if  emigration  were  to  be  carried  on  upon  a system, 
that  all  that  inspection  and  location  would  take  place  before,  wbicli  would  in  some 
degree  diminish  the  expense  of  each  successive  emigration? — If  it  was  known  the 
year  before  the  number  of  emigrants  that  would  be  settled  in  any  one  district,  a great 
expense  might  be  saved  by  exploring  the  land  and  opening  the  roads  beforehand; 
and  getting  the  provisions  and  stores  forwarded  in  the  winter  season,  would  save 
half  the  expense  of  transport. 

3609.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity,  while  you  have  been  in  this  country,  of 
reading  the  Evidence  that  has  been  given  by  witnesses  before  this  Committee,  during 
the  present  year? — 1 have. 

3610.  Have  you  seen  tlie  Estimate  that  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Felton  and 
Mr.  Buchanan,  which  limits  tlie  expense  of  an  emigrant  family  of  five  persons, 
from  the  period  of  their  leaving  the  port  in  the  mother  country,  to  tlie  termination 
of  their  receiving  assistance  in  the  colony,  to  the  amount  of  60/.  per  family  ?— 

I have. 

3C11.  Have  you  examined  that  Estimate? — I have;  tlieir  calculation  seems  to 
be  made  upon  the  supposition  that  they  will  be  settled  witliin  fifty  miles  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  and  not  500  miles  up  tlie  country. 

3612.  As  far  as  your  own  knowledge  goes,  would  you  be  prepared  to  assent  to 
that  calculation,  supposing  them  to  be  settled  at  that  distance  from  the  Saint  Law- 
rence?— It  depends  entirely  upon  the  expense  of  transport  to  Quebec;  in  that 
calculation  it  is  much  less  than  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Navy  Board  in  1825, 
when  there  was  an  opportunity  given  to  the  public  to  come  forward  and  make  the 
lowest  tenders ; it  was  found  on  that  occasion  to  diSer  very  little  from  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  Navy  Board  in  1823. 

3613.  The  estimate  by  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Felton  is,  that  each  family  would 
be  conveyed  to  Quebec  for  13/. ; what  was  the  expense  incurred  uuder  the  Emigra- 
tion of  182.5,  for  that  passive? — The  expense  incurred  for  the  transport  of  2024 
settlers  from  Ireland  to  Quebec,  and  paid  to  the  Navy  Board,  amounted  to 
15,651  /.  lyj.  8d.  equal  to  7/.  135.  8rf.  per  head,  consequently,  that  sum  multiplied 
by  five  amounts  to  38/.  8s.  4d. ; and  that  expense,  although  made  after  public 
advertisement  by  tender,  exceeded  the  expense  in  1823  by  the  sum  of  1 /.  os.  io{  d. 
per  head. 

3614.  Have  you  a scale  of  the  provisions  that  were  furnished  to  the  emi^ants, 
during  the  passage  from  Cork  to  Quebec? — 1 have. 

\The  JVitness  delivered  in  the  same,  lokich  is  as  JhUotvs:] 
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SCHEME  of  Victualling  for  Euiorants  on  the  Passage  from  Cork  to  Quebec. 
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3615.  From  your  experience,  are  you  of  opinion  that  any  practical  difficulty  will  ftur  Rubinsnn, 
arise  in  separating  tlie  expense  and  management  of  the  passag?s  altogether  from  the 

control  of  Govemmcnt,  ^ways  supposing  that  no  eraipant  will  be  entitled  to  the  

Government  assistance  upon  landing  who  has  not  received  a ticket,  under  such  ioM»y, 
regulations  as  may  be  advised,  entitling  him  to  it  upon  the  terms  of  such  emigrant  ’ 
havin«»  l)een  approved  r—None.  If  the  emigrant  is  left  to  find  his  own  passage  to 
Quebec,  be  will  put  up  with  many  inconveniences  and  privations  that  he  would  not 
be  disposed  to  do  if  he  were  seut  out  at  the  Government  expense;  and  if  any 
casualty  should  happen,  from  death  or  otherwise,  the  Government  would  incur  no 
odium,  whereas  if  they  were  sent  out  at  the  public  expense,  and  any  such  accident 
did  occur,  such  consequences  would  be  inevitable. 

3616.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what  is  the  lowest  amount  in  money,  per 
family  of  five  persons,  which  you  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  consider  as  tlie  mini- 
mum to  be  advanced  in  the  way  of  assistance  to  emigrant  families  who  are  located 
upon  Government  land,  mking  the  whole  North  American  provinces  upon  one 
general  average  ? — Taking  it  in  that  way,  including  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
and  New  Brunswick,  I think  that  they  may  be  settled  at  12/.  per  head  for  each 
person,  in  the  proportion  of  one  man,  one  woman,  and  three  children  to  a family ; 
and  I do  not  think  they  will  ever  be  settled  as  they  have  been  for  less. 

3617.  In  the  12/.  no  expense  is  included  for  the  passage? — No,  the  12/.  is  to 
cover  the  expense  of  settling  them  after  their  arrival  at  tl*e  port  in  America.  Each 
head  of  a family  is  to  be  located  upon  100  acres  of  land,  to  have  a small  log-house 
built  for  him,  and  to  be  furnished  witli  15  months  provision;.!  cow,  1 American 
axe,  1 auger,  1 handsaw,  1 pick-axe,  1 spade,  2 gimlets,  100  nails,  \ hammer,  1 iron 
wedge,  3 hoes,  1 kettle,  1 frying-pan,  \ iron  pot,  5 bushels  seed  potatoes,  8 quarts 
Indian  corn ; and  if  they  are  vei^  poor  they  will  require  also  blankets,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  each  grown  person,  and  one  among  three  children. 

361 S.  Taking  into  consideration  the  contingencies  and  casualties  that  might  arise 
upon  an  extended  scale  of  emigration,  you  are  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion  tl^at 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  make  the  estimate  of  the  expense  of  location  at  less  than  6o/. 
per  family,  after  landing  in  the  port  of  the  colony  ? — I am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

I was  constantly  with  tlie  emigrants,  from  the  time  I tookchargeof  tliem  at  Kingston 
till  the  24th  of  November  1826,  when  their  rations  ceased,  and  I am  not  aware 
that  1 could  have  lessened,  in  any  way,  the  expense  that  was  incurred,  without  much 
inconvenience  to  the  settler. 

3619.  During  how  long  a peiiod  do  you  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  emigrant  ? — Fifteen  months  after  their 
arrival  at  Quebec. 

3620.  The  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  upon  an  average,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  months  the  emigrant  will  be  in  a state  of  comparative  independence? — Yes, 
placed  in  a situation  to  provide  for  themselves. 

3621.  Supposing  an  emigrant  were  to  be  required  at  the  end  of  seven  years  to 
pay  the  sum  of  3 /.  1 2f.  per  annum,  either  in  money  or  in  money’s  worth,  that  being 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  the  current  rate  of  interest  in  the  colony,  upon  the  60/. 
in  value  pre-supposed  to  be  received  by  him,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  any 
doubt  whatever  as  to  his  competency  to  make  such  a payment? — I have  not  the 
least  doubt ; and  1 feel  justified  in  giving  this  opinion  from  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment made  in  1825,  a memorandum  of  which  I have,  and  am  ready  to  submit,  and 
the  Committee  will  see  by  this,  that  the  settlers  had  realized  by  their  own  labour 
11,272 1.  8 s.  -id.  sterling.  This  return  I took  a great  deal  of  pains,  by  personal 
inspection,  to  have  correct,  and  1 am  sure  it  may  be  relied  on. 

[The  fVitness  delirered  in  a Tteiurtit  uhkh  vas  read,  and  u as  follows ;] 
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Estimated  Value  of  die  Produce  of  the  Labour  of  the  Emigrants  of  1825, 
on  the  24th  November  1826. 


C'  s.  d. 


1,386}  acres  of  Land  cleared  and  fenced,  at  4/.  per 

acre 

^7>799  bushels  of  Potatoes,  at  x - 
35,623  bushels  of  Turnips,  at  6tf.  - 
10,438  bushels  of  Lidian  Corn,  at  6</. 

363}  acres  of  Wheat,  sown  in  the  autumn  of  1826, 
at  2/.  per  acre-  - 

9,067165.  Maple  Sugar,  at  4^.  . - - - 

40  Oxen,  purchased  by  their  labour,  valued  at  7 1. 
each  - 

80  Cows  - - d*"  - - d*  - 4/.  lOi.  each 

i66  Hogs  - - d"  - - d*  - 15s.  each  - 

Halifax  Cun'ency  - - X- 
In  Sterling  Money  equal  to  - - - 


5,547 

_ 

3.389 

- 

640 

2 1 

6 

L304 

16 

3 

727 

_ 

- 

151 

2 

4 

280 

_ 

_ 

360 

- 

- 

124 

10 

- 

12,524 

'9 

1 

1 1,272 

8 

-i 

3622.  What  is  die  amount  of  the  property  which  has  been  created  by  the 
industry  of  those  emigrants  at  the  present  moment  ? — I have  put  the  lowest  value 
upon  it,  and  I had  It  amounts  to  12,524!.  ig^r.  \d.  Halifax,  equal  to  11,272!. 
sterling. 

3623.  You  lived  under  canvas  with  those  emigrants  for  several  months  ?— 
I did. 

3624.  What  was  their  general  conduct  during  that  period  ? — In  general  their 
conduct  was  industrious,  orderly  and  good  ; they  were  perfeedy  obedient  to  me  at 
all  times. 

3625.  Could  you  be  juslified  in  saying  of  them  as  a body,  that  they  were  indus- 
trious?— Quite  so, 

3626.  Did  they  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  advantages  that  they  have  experienced 
in  removing  from  Ireland  ? — Entirely  so,  very  grateful. 

3627.  From  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  character  and  habits  and  feelings 
of  that  class  of  persons,  if  it  were  duly  explained  to  them  before  they  left  tiieir  own 
country,  that  they  could  only  receive  this  assistance  upon  the  terms  of  making  re- 
payment as  proposed,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  3 !.  \2s.  annual  rent,  redeemable  at 
will,  charged  upon  their  land  at  the  termination  of  seven  years,  ai'e  you  of  opinion 
that,  having  no  other  alternative  than  to  remain  in  their  own  country  or  to  accept 
such  terem,  they  would  accept  them  willingly  and  with  a determinadon  to  effect 
their  part  of  the  contract  ? — Those  who  have  never  been  out  of  Ireland  have  so 
little  idea  of  the  country,  and  are  so  anxious  to  get  away,  that  there  is  no  question 
but  that  they  would  embrace  almost  any  offer ; but  I am  certain  that  after  their 
arrival  in  the  country,  and  seeing  the  advantages  that  were  possessed  by  .being  fur- 
nblied  witli  utensils  and  a year  s provisions,  they  would  readily  agree  to  the  terms 
of  Government,  and  repay  the  money  at  any  reasonable  period. 

3628.  If  therefore  it  was  explained  to  an  emigrant  head  of  a family  landed  at 
Quebec,  that  he  might  take  hU  choice,  either  to  act  independently  of  the  Govern- 
ment assistance  and  try  to  employ  himself  as  a labourer,  or  go  into  the  United 
States,  or  take  any  other  course  that  might  be  recommended  to  him,  or  on  the  other 
hand  that  be  might  accept  this  rate  of  Government  assistance  upon  the  terms  of 
repayment  proposed,  are  you  of  opinion  that  many  of  those  families  would,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  their  friends  in  the  country,  willingly  consent  to  accept 
that  assistance  as  a loan  subject  to  repayment? — I think  they  would  accept  of  it 
undoubtedly.  There  might  be  perhaps  a very  few  exceptions. 

3629.  You  have  lived  in  Canada  all  your  life? — I have. 

3630.  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  their  paying  this  rent  when- 
ever it  may  become  due  ? — Not  the  least ; and  it  could  be  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ordinary  parish  rates  arc,  by  the  collectors  appointed  annually  at  the 
township  meetings. 

3631.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  an  Emigration  were  carried  on  upon  the  sj^tera 
contemplated,  and  proper  emigrants  selected,  under  tlie  limitations  of  age  and 

oUicr 
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other  circumstances  which  attended  the  Emigralions  of  1823  and  1825,  that  Uie  Peter  Rolnnm, 

Colonial  Legislatures  would  be  disposed  to  give  all  the  facilities  in  their  power  to 

the  furtherance  of  this  system  of  emigration? — I should  hope  they  would ; but  if,  ' 

when  the  emigrant  was  placed  upon  the  land,  care  was  taken  to  exact  a bond  from  May, 

him  for  repayment  of  the  amount  that  should  be  expended  in  settling  his  family,  * 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any  legislative  provision  in  order  to  collect  it. 

3632.  What  is  the  mode  in  which  you  would  suggest  such  a bond  being  taken  ? 

^Upon  the  anival  of  the  emigrant  in  Canada,  at  the  depdt  from  wlience  he  w as 
to  be  taken  to  be  located  upon  Ids  land,  if  he  consenterl,  after  seeing  the  00011117,  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  I would  take  Ids  bond  payable  for  the 
amount  estimated,  and  also  agree  to  give  him  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  when  tiie 
amount  was  paid ; hut  at  the  same  time  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  transfer  his  claim 
to  his  lot  to  any  other  person. 

3633.  You  think  that  no  practical  difficulty  would  arise  from  that  restriction? — 

None  whatever;  I believe  it  is  the  mode  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States 
in  selling  land. 

3634.  Do  you  entertain  any  doubt  that,  supposing  from  any  casualty  or  mis- 
conduct any  settler  should  leave  his  location  after  a certain  period  of  time,  the 
improvement  of  the  lami  would  be  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  capital  advanced 
upon  that  pai-tlcular  lot?— It  would,  if  care  was  taken  generally  to  insure  their 
settlement  upon  such  land  as  was  capable  of  giving  a good  return ; there  should 
be  not  less  than  tinrty  or  forty  acres  of  good  laud  on  the  lot  of  too  acres. 

3635.  Do  you  not  imagine  that  tliere  is  an  almost  indefinite  extent  of  fertile 
land,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  circumstance  of  failure  in  any  early 
emigration  ? — Unquestionably. 

3636.  Do  you  think  if  the  money  raised  by  this  territorial  revenue  was  to  be 
applied  in  liquidation  of  the  exi>enses  now  sustained  by  the  mother  country 
annually,  whether  civil  or  military,  for  colonial  purposes,  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  the  collection  being  carried  on  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial 
Legislatures,  and  tlie  amount  paid  as  a single  item  into  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sariat in  the  different  colonies,  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  year  ? — I apprehend 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  wliatever  in  the  coIlecUon  of  it,  especially  if  paid 
in  kind. 

3637.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies 
to  consider  that  the  repayment  of  interest  upon  this  principle  was  attended  with 
any  sort  of  disadvantage  to  the  colony ; would  they  not  consider  it  in  the  same  light 
as  any  other  speculation  that  was  set  on  foot,  by  which  capital  was  introduced  into 
the  colonies,  and  that  the  advance  of  capital  would  naturally  be  expected  to  involve 
a return  to  the  capitalist  advancing  it? — Certainly;  those  tliat  took  the  pains  to  con- 
sider the  subject  must  come  to  tliat  conclusion. 

3638.  Is  there  not  a general  opinion  throughout  tlie  North  American  colonies, 
that  their  interest  will  be  very  greatly  promoted  by  the  effect  of  a judicious  system 
of  emigration? — I believe  it  is  the  universal  opinion  in  Canada. 

3639.  You  spoke  of  tlie  rent  being  collected  in  the  same  way  as  other  county 
rates,  what  per  centage  Is  paid  upon  tlie  collection  of  those  rates? — 1 am  not 
certain ; I tiiink  it  is  five  per  cent. 

3G40.  Are  you  aware  what  rent  has  ever  been  collected  upon  tlie  clergy 
reserves? — I am  not,  as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  the  clergy. 

3641.  How  would  you  collect  a considerable  rent  in  kind  ? — It  should  be  deli- 
vered by  tlie  settler  at  the  market  town,  on  some  lake  or  navigable  river,  to  be 
named  by  die  Governor  of  the  province. 

3642.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  may  be  the  average  number  of  voluntary 
emigrants  who  at  present  arrive  in  a year  at  Quebec? — I have  always  understood 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand. 

3643.  Will  you  describe  practically  what  becomes  of  those  persons,  upon  arriving 
at  Quebec? — Many  of  tliose  people  that  arrive  during  the  summer  months  find 
labour  at  Quebec,  and  from  thence  gradually  go  up  the  country  and  cross  over  to 
tlic  United  States,  or  go  to  Upper  Canada  after  they  get  to  Prescot,  Kingston, 
or  York. 

3644.  Will  vou  describe  generally  about  what  proportion  of  ffiose  eight  or  ten 
thousand  persons  may  be  pau(iers,  that  is,  persons  not  having  above  a few  pounds 
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when  they  land?— I should  think  the  greater  proportion  of  them  are  of  ihat 
description,  that  is,  men  with  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  or  probably  less,  when 
they  land. 

3C45.  Then  their  first  employment  is  as  day-labourers? — Theirfirst  employment 
is  as  day-labourers. 

3646.  Is  the  ultimate  fate  of  those  persons  in  general  to  become  laud  proprietors, 
after  the  expiration  of  a few  years  of  industry  ? — It  is. 

3647.  Do  they  frequently  experience  much  misery,  owing  to  want  of  employment 
in  the  first  instance  ? — A great  deal,  if  they  arrive  late  in  the  season. 

3648.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  what  you  consider  would  be  the  effects 
if  the  present  annual  importation  of  those  persons  should,  from  any  cause,  be  in. 
creased  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  thousand  persons  ? — ^The  effect  woulil  be,  that 
they  would  become  a burthen  to  the  colony,  either  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston, 
or  York. 


3649.  Is  tliere  any  obstacle  to  their  diffusing  themselves  over  thatdistrict  of  country 
and  finding  employment? — The  misfortune  is,  that  they  would  only  find  employ- 
ment during  the  summer  months,  and  in  harvest;  and  in  Quebec  during  the  season 
of  loading  ships  with  limber.  The  chance  is,  as  the  winter  approached  they  would 
find  themselves  without  employment. 

3650.  Is  there  any  obstacle  to  prevent  those  persons  from  betaking  them- 
selves to  the  United  States  before  the  arrival  of  the  winter,  and  finding  em- 
ployment in  that  way? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  going  to  tlie  united 
States  ; but  a man  with  a family  does  not  find  it  so  easy  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another. 

' 3651.  Supposing  those  persons  before  the  approach  of  the  %vinter  were  to  pass 
Montreal  and  seek  for  employment  in  Upper  Canada,  would  they  find  thei’e  any 
effective  demand  for  their  labour? — They  would,  to  a certain  number,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

3652.  Is  it  the  general  habit  of  those  persons  to  go  forward  into  Upper  Canada 
for  that  purpose? — In  general  they  remain  too  long  m Lower  Canada,  where  they 
find  labour  during  the  summer  mouths. 

3653.  If  Hieaiis  should  be  taken  to  explain  to  them  the  necessary  consequences  of 
tliat.  mistake  on  their  part,  do  not  you  think  they  could  be  induced,  some  of 
them,  to  go  to  Upper  Canada,  or  to  pass  into  the  United  States  or  wherever  there 
might  be  an  effective  demand  for  their  labour? — ^That  is  the  case  now  ; their  friends 
do  advise  Uiem  to  proceed  to  Upper  Canada  or  to  the  United  States,  and  they  have 
heretofore  found  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  if  the  number  was  increased,  they 
might  be  exposed  to  much  suffering;  however,  single  men  may  always  provide 
for  themselves. 

3654.  Do  you  think  that  tliere  is  a want  of  labourers  in  the  farther  parts  of 
Upper  Canada  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  remedy  by  any  arrangement  which 
could  bring  up  those  emigrants  upon  the  terms  of  their  labour  paying  back  the  ex- 
pense that  might  be  incurred  in  their  actual  passage  across  the  country? — There  is 
a want  of  labourers  in  Upper  Canada,  but  the  great  question  is,  whether  you  could 
find  any  person  that  could  afford  to  take  a man  with  lus  family  off  3'our  hands. 

3655.  The  proposition  contemplated  is  of  this  nature,  that  a farmer  in  the 
further  part  of  Upper  Canada  might  communicate  with  an  Emigration  Board,  for 
example,  at  Quebec,  and  state  that  if  any  persons  will  come  to  him,  whom  they 
could  recommend,  and  who  had  sufficient  certificates  of  good  conduct  to  induce  him 
to  take  them,  who  would  serve  him  for  two  years,  for  example,  without  wages,  that 
he  w'ill  keep  them  during  that  period,  and  after  tliat  period  give  them  a certain  rate 
of  wages  ? — A certain  number  might  find  employment  in  that  way ; and  I am  con- 
vinced there  are  many  thousand  people  in  Upper  Canada  who  would  willingly  cou- 
tribute  something  to  getting  out  tlieir  friends,  and  would  receive  tliem  and  provide 
for  them. 

365(3,  Do  not  you  think  that  a system  might  be  established,  without  any  practical 
difficulty,  under  which  colonists  who  are  settled  and  prospering  in  Upper  Canada, 
who  have  triends  in  the  mother  country,  might,  by  an  arrangement  with  an  Emigra- 
tion Board,  make  deposits  which  would  enable  those  friends  to  join  them  without 
any  expense  whatever  incurred  from  any  otlicrsource? — They  might  deposit  enough 
to  pay  probably  half  tlie  expense ; I do  not  think  in  many  instances  tiiey  could  pay 
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llie  wliole  • they  would  deposit,  probably,  one  or  two  pounds  for  each  individual,  Peter  Robiiuoii, 
8I11I  ihev  might  also  produce  the  certificate  of  a neighbouring  magistrate  that  they 
had  ilie’means  of  supporting  the  family  they  were  desirous  of  getting  out,  in  Canada  ' 
after  their  arrival,  wliich  would  be  the  principal  thing  required.  1837^* 

3fi57'  Ton  will  understand  the  question  as  not  including  the  expense  of  the 
passage;  with  Uiat  limitation,  do  you  imagine  Uiat  it  would  be  dilficult  to  establish 
a system  under  which  money  should  be  deposile<l  for  the  removal  of  the  parties 
specially  named,  landing  at  Quebec  to  join  their  friends  in  any  part  of  the  province? 

I am  convinced  that  it  might  be  very  easily  managed,  and  witlioiit  much  trouble. 

Some  person  might  be  appointed  in  the  port  of  Quebec  or  New  Brunswick,  with 
wliom  the  money  might  be  deposited,  and  a certificate  taken  of  the  person  that 
applied  fui  his  friend,  certifying  that  he  was  able  to  support  him  when  he  did  arrive, 
and  that  he  should  nut  be  a burthen  to  the  country,  which  certificate,  forwanled  to 
the  town  in  which  the  man  lived  in  Ireland  or  in  England,  would  enable  tbe captain 
of  the  vessel  that  took  him  out,  to  receive  a certain  sum  from  the  collector  or  person 
with  whom  ilje  money  should  be  left,  at  the  port,  for  Ins  passage. 

3638.  The  Committee  are  aware  that  a settler  who  is  Just  beginning  to  clear  his 
land,  is  probably  not  able  to  maiulain  a labourer ; but  would  not  a settler  who  has 
been  for  a few  years  in  a comfortable  state,  and  who  is  naturally  desirous  of  extend- 
ing the  clearuncc  of  his  ground,  be  both  able  and  desirous  to  retain  labourers  for 
employracntr — He  would  rather  he  desirous  of  gelling  out  some  friend  of  his. 

3659.  Vou  think  that  sucli  a person  would  not  be  disposed  to  employ  ns  a la- 
bourer a stranger,  tolerably  well  recommended,  to  assist  him  tn  the  clearance  of  his 
ground  r — It  is  a thing  tliat  could  not  be  depended  on. 

3660.  Is  an  emigrant  on  first  coming  out  from  Ireland  a serviceable  labourer  in 
clearing  land? — Not  much  for  the  first  year. 

366 1 . Has  a carpenter  or  a siniili  any  material  advantages  over  a common  labourer 
upon  his  arrival  in  Upper  Canada? — They  have  decided  advantages  over  other 
labourers,  their  labour  is  worth  much  more. 

3602.  Who  pays  them  for  their  labour : — They  work  in  the  different  towns,  where 
they  always  find  euiploynienl. 

3(163.  The  question  now  refers  to  the  Upper  Province ; the  Comuiiitee  under- 
stand you  to  slate,  that  there  is  mi  eft'ective  demand  for  their  labour  there,  though 
not  for  the  labour  of  mere  day-labourers  ? — There  is  for  day-labourers  also,  during 
the  summer  months. 

36(14.  In  a new  country  such  as  you  have  been  describing,  does  not  the  partial 
settlement  of  that  counuy  open  ll>e  means  for  an  increased  facility  of  fuluie  emi- 
grants coming  to  the  country  ?—  Certainly. 

3663.  Supposing  the  Government  of  this  country,  for  a succession  of  five  or  six 
years,  were  to  aflbrri  facilities  to  families,  comprising  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  of 
respectable  cliaractcr,  to  locate  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  would  not  that  give  a facility  to  a voluntary  emigration  of  individuals 
almost  to  the  same  extent  ?— More  than  double  the  extent ; lam  convinced  that  for 
every  1000  persons  you  locate,  you  would  gel  2000  voluntary  emigrants  to  join 
their  friends. 

3666.  Then  if  a system  of  emigration  were  carried  on  to  the  extent  that  has 
been  mentioned,  of  sending  out  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  annually  lor  five- or 
six  consecutive  j'ears,  might  not  a voluntary  emigration  establish  itself  afterwards 
without  any  assistance  friuu  the  Government? — ^The  voluntary  emigration  would  be 
very  much  increased  by  it,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  double  tbe  amount ; probably 
it  would  be  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  connexions  of  those  people. 

3667.  As  soon  as  persons  have  become  settled  in  a new  country,  and  have  ac- 
quired projierty,  is  it  not  their  disposition  to  purchase  fresh  possessions  ? — Where 
tJiey  have  a family  of  boys. 

3668.  And  those  persons  who  are  so  located  by  the  old  families,  in  the  same  way 
will  make  room  for  the  employment  of  a fresh  number  of  voluntary  emigrants?— 

Ttiey  wiW  of  course. 

Will  not  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Government  emigration  rather  tend 
to  stop  voluntary  emigraiion  ?— It  has  not  done  so  heretofore. 

3670.  If  it  were  establislied  as  a system,  would  it  not  have  that  effect? — I cannot 
conceive  that  it  would,  because  the  voluntary  emigration  consists  of  persons  who  have 
the  means  of  going  themselves. 

5V>-  Y y You 
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3671.  You  were  understood  to  state,  that  the  cost  of  locating  emigrants  would  be 
12/.  independently  of  their  passage? — Yes. 

3672.  Where  do  you  contemplate  their  location  r — That  is,  taking  the  range  of 
both  Upner  and  Lower  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  In  some  parts  of  Upper 
Canada  it  would  exceed  that  sum  a little,  and  in  Lower  Canada  it  might  be  less ; 
hut  it  would  depend,  of  course,  much  upon  tlie  price  of  provisions. 

3673.  What  proportion  of  that  expense  of  12/.  a-head  isconsumed  in  rationing 
the  people  ? — About  two  thirds. 

3674.  What  is  the  sort  of  food  that  you  supplied  the  emigrants  with  ? — Pork  and 
flour,  and,  when  we  were  in  a neighbourhood  where  beef  could  be  l»ad,  freali  beef 
occasionally. 

3675.  To  what  extent  would  you  suppose  that  the  timber  ships  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  emigrants  to  Quebec  and  Montreal?— I have  not  sufficient  information 
to  enable  me  to  ansiver  that  question  correctly,  but  I understand  about  800  ships 
go  annually  to  Quebec,  and  most  of  them  in  ballast. 

367(1.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  the  timber  ships  tljat  go  out  an- 
nually from  Ireland  to  Canada,  would  convey  without  difficulty  emigrants  to  the  ex- 
tent of  6fty  or  sixty  thousand ; have  you  information  that  corresponds  with  that 
opinion? — I believe  Mr.  Buchanan’s  opinion  to  be  perfectly  correct. 

3677.  Will  you  explain  what  facilities  exist  from  steam  navigation  at  present, 
for  conveying  emigrants  above  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada? — An  emigrant  can 
leave  Quebec  every  day  for  Monti'cal  on  board  a steam-boat;  above  Montreal, 
there  is  a cartage  of  nine  miles  to  La  Chein^,  from  thence  the  emigrants  proceed 
in  batteaux  as  far  as  Prescott. 

3678.  What  distance  is  it  from  La  Chein6  to  Prescott? — About  110  miles; 
from  Prescott  there  are  steam-boats  to  Kingston,  which  is  about  70  miles ; and 
from  Kingston  there  are  steam-boats  to  every  port  on  Lake  Ontario. 

3679.  Is  there  any  steam  navigation  higher  up  than  Lake  Ontario  r—On  Lake 
Erie  tliere  are  also  steam-boats. 

3680.  What  is  the  usual  tonnage  of  those  steam-boats  ? — The  largest  steam-boat 
on  Lake  Ontario  is  about  500  tons ; the  other  steam-boats  are  smaller. 

3681.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  you,  whelher  the  application  of  steam  to 
navigation  has  not  contributed  in  a singular  degree  to  the  facilities  for  emigration? 
— Very  much  indeed. 

3682.  W’ill  you  describe  generally  what  districts  you  would  now  recommend  for 
the  location  of  any  emigrations  that  might  be  undertaken  by  Government  from  thb 
country? — I think  that  Lower  Canada  now  presents  the  best  situation. 

3683.  Will  you  describe  what  part  of  the  country  you  would  recommend  i — 
Above  Montreal  on  the  Ottawa. 

3684.  Where  next? — Below  Quebec. 

3685.  Will  you  explain  generally  wliy  you  prefer  those  situations  to  any  that 
Upper  Canada  might  aftbrd  ? — The  expense  would  be  less,  and  the  emigrant  would 
be  near  a market ; the  climate  is  good ; and  it  would  be  the  means  of  inducing 
voluntary  emigrants  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  part  of  tlie  country,  which  they 
have  not  done  hitherto. 

3686.  About  what  extent  of  fertile  land  do  you  conceive  would  be  applicable  to 
the  purposes  of  location  in  those  particular  districts  you  have  just  adverted  to  ? — 
1 have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  land  exactly ; but  it  strikes  me  that 
it  must  be  to  a very  large  extent. 

3687.  Is  tlie  northern  coast  of  Lake  Erie  very  generally  settled? — It  is,  very 
generally. 

368S.  Do  you  expect  that  large  quantities  of  timber  will  come  down  fromLoke 
Erie  to  Montreal,  after  the  Welland  canal  is  finished  ? — I am  sure  that  there  will. 

3689-  So  that  there  will  be  a great  demand  for  labour  when  the  Welland  canal 
is  complete,  fur  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  woods? — There  will. 

3690.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  timber  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
as  to  quality  or  value  ? — I think  not. 

3691 . Is  tliere  any  market  now  for  ashes  from  Upper  Canada? — There  is. 

3692.  How  are  tliey  conveyed  from  the  upper  part  ot  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario? 
— By  land  carriage  of  ten  miles  at  Queenstown,  and  after  that  by  water  to 
Montreal. 

3693.  Have 
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3693.  Have  any  wooden  rail-roads  been  establislied  in  the  province  ? — None.  I’-tur  Robmtm, 

■?694.  Is  it  i"  contemplation  to  establish  them? — I have  heard  it  spoken  of.  I'^g- 

3605.  Speaking  of  the  forests  which  usually  cover  the  surface  of  the  land  in 
Canada,  will  you  describe  what  proportion  of  them  may  consist  of  deciduous  trees,  1807^* 
and  what  proportion  of  pine-trees? — ^'fhere  are  many  thousand  acres  without  a pine- 


cree. 

3696.  Generally  speaking,  M'hich  predominate,  the  resinous  trees  or  the  deciduous 
— I Uiinkin  Upper  Canada  you  would  find  more  hard  wood. 

3697.  Is  it  not  more  difficult  to  clear  out  the  slumps  of  hard  wood  than  the 
stumps  of  pine-trees? — In  seven  or  eight  years  the  stumps  of  Lard  wood  become 
quite  rotten. 

3608.  In  England,  if  you  cut  down  an  oak  to  the  ground,  it  will  sprout  again ; 
is  that  the  case  with  the  hard  wood  in  Canada?— It  is,  and  those  sprouts  should 
alwavs  be  knocked  oft'  when  they  shoot 

3O99.  Does  the  stump  of  the  tree  perish  in  the  ground  ? — 'Very  soon,  if  you  break 
off  the  new  shoots. 

3700.  Isit  the  general  practice  to  allow  those  stumps  to  decay,  and  not  to  resort 
to  any  artificial  means  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground  of  them? — It  is 
altogether  the  practice ; if  you  were  to  clear  one  acre  of  ground,  and  leave  it  to 
itself,  it  would  all  grow  up  again  ; but  if  you  till  that  ground,  the  growth  of  the 
timber  is  prevented. 

370t.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  c(nistant  destruction  of  the 
slioots  of  the  trees  has  tl»e  effect  of  ultimately  destroying  the  roots? — It  has. 


[The  Chaiivnan  presented  to  the  ComniiUce,  Copy  of  a Letter  from  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland,  Lieutenant  Governor,  ^c.  <^c. ; and  the  same  was  read,  a» 

follows ;] 


“ COPY  of  a l.eUer  from  Sir  Perf^nneA/fli//<7njf,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Upper  Canada,  to  the  RigliL  honourable  The  Earl  Bathurst,  k.  g. 
dated  Upper  Canada,  6 March  1827  (with  two  Enclosures.) 

“ My  Lord.  Upper  Canada,  York,  6th  March  1827. 

“ I HAVE  been  requested  to  forward  to  your  Lordship  the  enclosed  Address, which 
is  subscribed  by  many  of  the  most  respectable  Inhabitants  of  the  district  of  New- 
castle, in  this  province,  in  which  the  Emigrants  sent  from  Ireland  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  1825  have  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
will  have  the  honour  to  deliver  this  despatch  to  your  Lordship. 

“ I liave  no  tloubt  but  your  Lordship  will  derive  satisfaction  from  the  further 
testimony  thus  afforded,  of  the  success  whicl)  has  attended  the  undertaking,  and  of 
the  grateful  sense  entertained  by  the  older  Settlers  iu  the  colony,  of  the  bencvuleot 
attention  to  its  prosperity  shown  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  in  promoting 
Emigration  to  it  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

“ I have,  kc. 

The  Earl  Bathurst,  k.  g.”  (signed)  “ P.  3faitland.'‘ 


“ To  tlie  Right  Hon*’’*  The  Earl  Bathurst,  k.  g.  &c.  &c.  &c.  His  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  ti«e  Colonies. 

" The  undersigned,  His  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  Magistrates  and 
others,  residents  in  the  district  of  Newcastle,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Cnaada,  beg 
leave  to  express  to  your  Lordship  our  firm  attachment  to  His  Maje-sty  and  the 
Mother  Country,  and  the  unfeigned  gratitude  which  we  owe  for  tlie  sedulous  atten- 
tion exercised  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  this  Colony.  Among  other  important 
benefits,  wc  wish  more  particularly  to  express  our  sense  of  the  obligations  we  lie 
under  to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  for  directing  an  experiinentBl  Emigration  under 
the  superinlendence  of  the  Honourable  Peter  Robinson,  to  this  district. 

- “ We  feel  more  strongly  induced  to  do  this,  because  unfavourable  reports  affect- 
ing the  character  of  tliat  Emigration  have  gone  abroad,  and  which  (although 
eiToneous)  have  received  weight  from  being  mentioned  in  one  of  the  legislative 
liodies  of  this  province.  It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice,  not  only  to  the  promoters 
of  this  measure,  and  those  to  whom  its  execution  was  intrusted,  but  also  to  the 
550.  Y y 2 emigrauU, 
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Peter  R/ibmoti, 
luq. 


to  May, 
1887. 


“ To  the  Right  lion.  Earl  DaUiursl,  Colonial  Secretary,  &,c.  &c.  &c. 

“ May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

“ We,  the  undersigned  Irish  Emigrants,  located  in  the  township  of  Asphodel, 
in  the  district  of  Newcastle,  Upper  Canada,  recently  brought  to  tliis  country  by 
direction  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Honour- 
able P.  Robinson,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  express  to  your  Lordship  our 
grateful  sense  of  the  numerous  favours  we  experienced  from  your  Lordship’s  kind 
patronage. 

“ For  the  liberality  of  a humane  and  benevolent  Sovereign,  no  language  can 
express  our  gratitude  in  having  removed  us  from  misery  and  want,  to  a fine  and 
fertile  country,  where  we  have  the  certain  prospect  of  obtaining  by  industry  a com- 
fortable competence  ; and  we  trust,  my  Lord,  the  report  of  tlie  progress  we  have 
already  made  on  our  lands  will  not  fall  short  of  your  Lordship's  expectations,  taking 
into  consideration  that  we  have  had  to  contend,  in  addition  to  inexperience,  w ith 
the  enemy  of  all  new  comers,  the  fever  and  ague,  to  a very  great  extent,  notwith- 
standing which,  we  have  been  able  to  provide  ample  provision  to  support  our  families 
comfortably  until  we  harvest  our  next  crop. 

“ We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  wisdom  and  discretion  which  appointed 
over  us  so  honourable,  kind  and  indefatigable  a Superintendent,  who  has  used  every 
exertion  and  care  in  provitiing  for  us  every  want. 

“ Above  all,  we  rejoice  that  in  this  happy  country  we  are  still  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  truly  illustiious  Sovereign,  to  whose  sacred  present  Government  we 
beg  to  express  tlie  most  unfeigned  loyalty  and  attachment.  We  beg  most  respect- 
fully to  add,  that  we  cherish  the  hope  that  more  of  our  unfortunate  and  suffering 
countrymen  at  no  distant  period  may,  hy  means  of  tlie  same  generous  feeling,  be 
brought  to  share  the  blessings  we  enjov.” 

[Signed  by  34  Individuals  ] 


emigrants  themselves,  did  we  refrain  from  contradictme  those  injurious  reports,  and 
expressing  our  opinion  of  the  general  excclleuce  ot  the  measure  itself,  as  well  as  of 
the  imiividual  good  character  of  the  n ass  of  persons  composing  that  emigration, 

“ Whatever  conilicting  opinions  may  [lave  heretofore  existed  on  the  question 
whether  persons  translated  from  tlie  ilriiish  Islands  into  tlie  forests  of  Canada 
would  succeed  as  settlers,  or  not,  there  cannot  now  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject 
Tlie  Irish  settlers  placed  in  the  midst  of  tlie  woods  liave  alreaily  acquired  sufficient 
of  the  habits  of  tlie  country  to  enable  them  to  meet  nil  their  wants  by  their  own 
labour  aud,  having  successfully  combated  the  difficulties  incident  to  a first  settle- 
ment, have  before  them  a fair  prospect  of  comfort  and  indcpenclenee. 

“ Much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  unweai  ied  diligence  of 
their  superintendent  the  Honourable  Peter  Robinson  ; his  judicious  location  of  die 
cniigiants  in  an  interesting  part  of  this  fertile  district,  his  attention  to  their  wants, 
his  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles,  and  his  humanity  to  lliem  generally,  have 
raised  his  character  high  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  now  the  honour  of 
addressing  your  Lordship,  and  have  endeared  his  name,  as  a friend  and  protector, 
with  alt  the  Emigrants. 

“ We  feci  much  pleasure  also  in  expressing  our  sense  of  tlie  judicious  and  liberal 
aid  afforded  by  the  provincial  Executive,  in  the  establishment  of  public  Schools,  aud 
in  the  erection  of  a large  and  valuable  Mill  in  the  very  midst  of  the  uew  setileinent. 
By  this,  the  greatest,  indeed  almost  only  difficulty  which  the  settlers  themselves 
could  not  have  surmounted,  is  overcome;  and  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  enter- 
tain a grateful  feeling  for  the  Government  which  has  so  generously  aided  them. 

“ In  conclusion,  we  would  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  Lordship,  that  there 
are  still  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  land  unuccu|iied  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  late  settle- 
ment, and  that  if  the  success  of  the  present  experiment  should  induce  His  Majesty’s 
Government  to  continue  the  system,  the  arrival  of  other  settlers  from  the  British 
islands  under  their  protection  will  be  hailed  by  us  with  joy,  as  a further  proof  of 
their  beneficent  designs  for  the  well  being  of  Upper  Canada. 

“ We  have,”  &c. 

[Signed  by  60  Individuals.] 
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" To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Bathurst,  His  Majesty’s  principal  Secretary  of  Slate 
for  the  ColonU'S. 


Peler.  Rebinion, 


» May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

*‘  W E the  undersigned  Irish  Emigrants,  located  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Hon.  Peter  Robinson,  in  the  townships  of  Emily,  Smith,  and  Eunismore,  in  the 
district  of  Newcastle,  Upper  Canada,  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  express  to  your 
Lordship  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  His  Majesty’s  most  gracious  and  bountiful 
Government,  for  the  cheerful  competency  we  now  enjoy  in  this  happy  portion  of 
His  Majesty’s  dominions. 

“ Having  now  resided  about  a twelvemonth  on  our  lands,  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  excellent  locations  assigned  us.  And  we  trust,  notwithstand- 
in'T  the  difficulties  our  inexperience  has  had  naturally  to  contend  with,  tliat  the 
investigation  our  worthy  Superintendent  has  caused  to  be  made  of  our  actual  im- 
provenients,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  IJis  Majesty’s  Government,  particularly  to 
your  Lordship,  whose  zeal  in  furiliering  emigration  to  this  province  is  so  eminently 
conspicuous. 

“ W’e  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  your  Lordship  hovr  much  of  grati- 
tude we  owe  to  the  Hon.  Peter  Robinson,  our  leader,  our  adviser,  our  friend,  since 
we  have  been  under  bis  direction,  particularly  for  his  exertions  in  administering  to 
our  comforts  during  a season  of  sickness  and  privation. 

“ We  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship  of  our  loyalty  and  attachment  to  our  gracious 
Sovereign’s  most  sacred  Person  and  Government.” 

“ Emily,  Dec.  20th,  1826.” 

[Signed  by  90  Individuals.] 


“ Right  Hon.  Eaj-1  Batluirst,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

“ Please  your  Lordship,  “ i2lh  December  1826." 

“ We  the  undersigned  Emigrants  sent  to  Canada  by  Government  in  I 825,  and 
settled  by  the  Hon.  Peter  Robinson  in  the  township  of  Douro,  beg  leave  to  express 
to  your  Lordsliip  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  distinguished  kindness  we  have  expe- 
rienced. We  have  been  brought  from  a country  where  we  had  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  and  supported  here  to  this  time,  at  the  expense  of  Government;  our 
every  want  has  been  anticipated  and  provided  for,  and  independence  not  only 
brought  within  our  reach,  but  actually  bestowed  upon  us. 

“ We  have  furnished  our  justly  respected  Superintendent  with  a particular 
account  of  what  we  have  done  since  our  arrival,  by  which  your  Lordship  will  per- 
ceive what  we  have  accomplished,  and  that  we  have  not  abused  the  goodness  of 
Government  by  idleness. 

“ trust  our  orderly  conduct  as  members  of  society,  and  steady  lovalty  as 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  will  evince  the  gratitude  we  feel  forthe  many  favours 
we  have  received.  That  the  blessings  of  a grateful  People  may  surround  the  throne 
of  His  Majesty,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

“ Your  Lordship's  most  respectful  humble  Servants,” 

[Signed  by  53  Individuals.] 

Mr.  Benedict  Paul  fVagnei\  called  in;  and  Examined. 

3702.  HOW  long  have  you  resided  in  Lower  Canada’ — Upwards  of  eighteen  Mr. 
years. 

3703.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Evidence  which  has  been 
given  before  this  Committee,  upon  the  subject  of  the  North  American  colonie.?, 
especially  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Felton? — I have  read  Mr.  Felton’s  evidence 
particularly. 

3704.  Have  yon  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  to-day  by  Mr.  Robin- 
M)n  •; — 1 have. 

370.5.  Arc  you  prepared  to  inform  the  Committee  tliat  you  agree  generally  in 
all  main  and  essential  points  with  those  gentlemen?— I am  not;  1 differ  materially 
from  tlie  evidence  that  has  been  just  given  upon  the  subject  of  the  advantages  of 
Upper  Canada  over  Lower  Canada ; and  I differ  essentially  on  the  principle  of 

550.  V y 3 sending 
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sending  emigrants  below  Quebec,  if  they  are  intended  for  agricultural  pursuits  • I 
think  the  climate  below  Quebec  is  not  at  all  propitious  to  the  growth  of  grain 
particularly  wheat;  there  ia  hardly  any  wheat  nhatever  grown  below  Quebec;  there 
are  very  fine  lands,  and  very  protiuetive  lantls,  but  they  grow  no  whesit. 

370b.  What  would  prevent  emigrants  (trospering  upon  lands  which  might  not  be 
favourable  to  the  arowtli  of  «heat,  but  nliich  would  be  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  otlier  sorts  of  corn  ? — If  the  emigrants  are  habituated  to  fisberico,  tliey "would 
perhaps  succeed  better  below  Quebec  than  elsewhere. 

3707.  Without  reference  to  any  distinction  as  to  locality,  do  you  generally  concur 
in  the  opinion,  that  if  emigrants  go  out  to  those  provinces,  and  receive  the  Govern- 
ment assistance  that  is  contemplated,  that  they  would  be  able  to  repay,  after  a 
given  period  of  time,  the  sum  which  has  been  stated? — I have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it,  particularly  with  the  encouragement  that  was  recently  given  by  the  change  in 
the  Navigation  Laws,  which  gives  to  the  Canadas  and  to  the  British  provinces  of 
America  the  advantage  of  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  flour  and  biscuit  to  our  own 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

• 3708.  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  general  opinion  that  exist  tliroughout  the 
colonies,  of  the  advantages  of  a well  directed  system  of  Emigration? — I have  not 
the  least  doubt  upon  that  subject. 


Sabbatif.  die  Maii»  1827. 

R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CUAIE. 


William  Couling,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

3709.  YOU  are  a civil  engineer  and  land  surveyor? — I am. 

3710.  You  are  a Director  of  a General  Association,  which  professes  to  be  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural labourers,  to  secure  the  property  and  promote  tlie  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
society,  by  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  reduction  of  poor-rates? — I am. 

3711.  In  the  progress  of  your  inquiries,  have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
waste  lands  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? — Particularly  so;  in  proof  of  which,  I beg 
leave  to  deliver  in  to  the  Committee  a general  statement,  which  1 have  drawn  up, 
of  the  territorial  surface  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

[The  WiUiess  delivered  in  the  same ; which  was  read,  as  follows ;] 

A GENERAL  STATEMENT  of  tlieTEBBiTORiAt  Suuface  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  Islands ; exhibiting  the  Quantity  of  Cultivated  Lands, 
of  the  Wastes  capable  of  being  brought  into  a state  of  Cultivation,  and  of  all 
ori:ier  kinds  of  Surface  unfit  for  the  production  of  Grain,  Vegetables,  Hay  or 
Grasses. — May  1827. 

EXPLANATION. 

Coluom  1st.  Cultivated. — The  arable  lands,  gardens,  meadows,  and  pastures. 

sd.  Uhcultivatf.d. — The  waste  lands  that  are  copable  of  being  converted  into  arable 
lands,  gardens,  meadows  or  pastures,  (a)  For  planting,  &c. 

3d.  Umpeofitable.— The  surface  occupied  by  roads  of  every  class;  lakes,  rivers, 
canals,  rivulets,  brooks,  &c. ; to^vns  and  villages ; farm  yards  and  all 
other  vacant  spots,  as  quarries,  ponds  and  ditdes ; hedges  and  fences 
of  all  kinds ; clif&,  craggy  declivities,  stony  places,  barren  spots ; 
woods  and  plantations. 

4tb.  SuuMAitY The  amount  in  statute  acres  of  the  three  preceding  Columns,  and  of 

course  shows  the  superficial  area  of  each  county. 

(s)  Two-thirds  of  the  several  quantities  stated  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  ist 
Cedumn,  and  one-third  for  planting  young  trees,  and  the  future  procuration  of  turf,  peat,  &c. 
for  fuel. 

Not;.—  * This  mark  is  made  against  those  districts  which  have  not  been  travelled  over  by 
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ENGLAND. 


f 

COUMTQS. 

Cultivated 

Uncultivated. 

Unprofitable. 

% 

SUMMARY. 

Acresi 

Aerei. 

Acres. 

a™. 

Bedford  - 

348,000 

31,000 

17.320 

396,390 

Berks  - - - • 

380,000 

75.000 

38,84a 

483,840 

Buckingham  - 

440,000 

5,000 

s8,6oo 

473,600 

Cambridge  - 

500,000 

17,000 

32,130 

549,120 

Cheshire  - 

594,000 

40,000 

39.280 

673,380 

Cornwall  ... 

550,000 

190,000 

109,380 

849,280 

Cumberland  ... 

670,000 

150,000 

145,920 

945.920 

Derby  - 

500,000 

100,000 

56,640 

656,640 

Devon  - - - - 

1,300,000 

300,000 

150,560 

1,650,560 

Dorset  - 

673iO«> 

35,000 

45,300 

643,300 

Durham  - 

500,000 

100,000 

79.040 

679,040 

Essex  - - . . 

900,000 

10,000 

70,480 

980,480 

Gloucester  ... 

750.000 

6,000 

47,840 

803,840 

Hants  .... 

000,000 

80,000 

61,930 

1,041,930 

Hereford 

495.000 

34,000 

31,400 

550.400 

Hertford  - - - - 

310,000 

8,000 

19.920 

Huntingdon  ... 

990,000 

3,000 

13,800 

336,800 

Kent  .... 

900,000 

90,000 

63,680 

983,680 

Lancashire  ... 

850,000 

300,000 

121,840 

(,171,840 

Leicester  ... 

480,000 

5,000 

29,560 

514,560 

Lincoln  .... 

1,465,000 

180,000 

113,720 

1.758.720 

Middlesex  ... 

>55.000 

17.000 

8,480 

1S0480 

Monmouth  ... 

370,000 

30,000 

18,730 

318,730 

Norfolk  ...  - 

1,180,000 

78,000 

8o,8So 

1.338,880 

Northampton  - 

555.000 

50,000 

45,880 

650,880 

Northumberland 

90og>oo 

160,000 

>37.440 

Nottingham  ... 

470,000 

s8,ooo 

37,680 

Oxford  .... 

403,000 

50,000 

98,380 

481,380 

Rutland  .... 

89,000 

1,000 

5.360 

Salop  .... 

790,000 

30,000 

48,340 

858,340 

Somerset  ... 

900,000 

88,000 

63,880 

1 ,050,880 

Stafford  - 

560,000 

8,5,000 

89,730 

Suffolk  .... 

830,000 

88,000 

59.680 

967,680 

Surrey  .... 

400,000 

50,000 

35>>20 

Sussex  .... 

635.000 

170,000 

141,320 

Warwick  ... 

510,000 

30,000 

Westmorland  ... 

180,000 

1 10,000 

H18.S20 

488,330 

500,000 

300,000 

182,560 

883,560 

Worcester  ... 

400,000 

30,000 

36,560 

466,560 

Yorkshire  ... 

3,500,000 

600,000 

715,040 

3,8 15.040 

35,633,000 

3.454.000 

3,256ytoo 

33,343,400 

WALES. 


t 

COUNTIES. 

Cultivated. 

Unculrivatcd. 

Unprofitable. 

i ' 

SUMMARY. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

j Acres, 

Anglesey  ... 

150,000 

10,000 

13.440 

>73.440 

Brecknock  ... 

300,000 

80,000 

102,560 

483,560 

Cardigan  ... 

345,000 

80,000 

107,000 

433,000 

Carmarthen  ... 

342,000 

60,000 

331,360 

623,360 

Carnarvon  - 

160,000 

60,000 

is8,i6o 

348,160 

Denbigh  - - - 

360,000  1 

30,000 

1 3,5,130 

405,120 

Flint  .... 

130,000  , 

10,000 

16,160 

156,160 

Glamorgan  - 

305,000 

60,000 

141,880 

506,880 

Merioneth  - 

350,000 

90,000 

54.320 

494,320 

Montgomery  - 

340,000 

100,000 

1 iq6,Cf6o 

536,960 

Pembroke  ... 

300,000 

30,000 

70,400 

390,400 

Eadnur  . « - • 

235.000  ' 

10,000 

27,640 

979,650 

1 3.117.000 

530,000 

1,105,000 

4.752.000 

William  CovUpg, 


w May, 

1897. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


CulliTeted. 

UncullWsTed. 

t'nprofitsbir. 

SwDrasry. 

TOTALS  - ■ 

. . 28,749,000  , 

• 3,984,000  • 

Acre.. 

• 4.361,400  • 

Acm. 

■ 37.094,400. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen 
Argyte 
Ayr  . - 

Banlf  - 
Berwick 
Bute  - 
• Caithness 
Ciackmannan 
Cromartie 
Dumbarton  - 
Dumfries 
Edinburgh  - 


Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

UnproS  table. 

SUMlLiKY. 

Acres. 

Acrei. 

Acres. 

Awtj 

JJCHJ.OOO 

450,000 

520,740 

1,270.740 

3oS,ooo 

^0,000 

1,524,000 

2,432.000 

S93.000 

300,000 

432,000 

1,024,000 

120,000 

130,000 

70,000 

320,000 

} 60,000 

100,000 

25,600 

285,600 

60,000 

40,000 

65,000 

165,000 

70.000 

75.000 

250,680 

395.680 

22,000 

5,000 

3,720 

30,720 

20,000 

5.000 

14,690 

39.690 

70,000 

60,000 

27,200 

147,200 

212,000 

320,000 

620,000 

1,152,000 

18), 000 

20,000 

29,400 

230,400 

Haddington 

Inverness 

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kircudbright 

Lanark 

Linlilligotr 
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BRITISH  ISLANDS. 


Cultivated. 


Uncultivated. 


Unprofitable. 


SUMJURY. 


NAMES. 


140,800 


• Man  - 

• Scilly 

• Jersey 

• Guernsey  - 

• Alderney  - 

• Sark,  &c.  &c. 

• Orkneys 

and 

• Shetland 


aj,ooo 


56a.4<>9 


383.69° 


RECAPITULATION. 


SUMAIARY. 


ENOLANP 


32,342400 

4,752,000 

>9.738.930 

19,441,944 

>.>19.159 


WALES 


SCOTLAND  - 
IRELAND 
BRITISH  ISLANDS 


77.394.433 


Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Unprofitable. 

Acres. 

25.632,000 

3.117.000 

5.265.000 
12,135,280 

383,690 

3454.000 

530.000 

5.950.000 

4.900.000 

166.000 

Acres. 

3,256,400 

1,105,000 

8,5*3,930 

2,416,664 

569.469 

46,528,970  1 

15,000,000 

>5.87>.463 

A GENERAL  STATEMENT  of  the  Superficial  Area  of  Great  'Britain,  Ireland, 
and  tlie  adjacent  British  Islands. 


* The  ar^le  lands  nod  gardens,  added  to  tlie  meadows,  pastures,  and  marshes,  will  correspond  with  the 
Totals  exhibited  in  the  preceding  Tables  under  the  head  Cultivated,  in  the  ist  Column. 

* * Tlie  Pounds  Sterling  stated  in  this  Column  are  the  result  of  calculations  made  for  each  county,  end 
according  to  the  pruent  value  of  such  lands  in  their  present  Uncultivated  state. 

The  preceding  information  has  hoen  obtained  from  numerous  excursions  made  from  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  amount  to  an  aggregate  distance  of  upwards  of  50,000  miles : embracing  the  greater  part  of  106 
counties,  and  1 1 others  that  I have  partially  iraveUed  over,  from  1796  to  181I),  and  from  1824  to  1827. 

London,  I ITiWom  Couling, 

nth  May  1897.  / Civil  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

55“-  Z z 
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TERRirOlUAL 

DIVISIONS. 

Arabic  Ijuid 
Gsrdent.* 

Paituiea, 

Marahcf. 

UucuIUnted 
Wiiles 
capable  of 
linproremeiit. 

Aunual  Valne 
of  such  Wastes 

present  iiate. 

Incapable  of  any 
Iniptoeeosent. 

SirSlMARY 

Territorial 

OiriHon. 

Statute  Acnt. 

Statute  Acres. 

Slatuie  Acres. 

Sterling  Pounds. 

Stalate  Acres. 

SietoteAcres. 

ENGLAND 

10,352,800 

>5.379.200 

3,454,000 

1,700,000 

3,256,400 

3*. 34*400 

WALES  .... 

890,570 

3,326,430 

530,000 

300,000 

1,105,000 

4,752,000 

SCOTIAND  . 

3.493,950 

3.771.050 

5,950,000 

1,680,000 

8.593.930 

19.738,930 

IRELAND  ... 

5.389,040 

6,736,240 

4,900,000 

1.395.000 

2416,664 

19.441.944 

BRITISH  ISLANDS  - 

109,630 

274,060 

166,000 

*5,000 

569,469 

>.1>9.159 

>9.135.990 

27.386,980 

15,000,000 

5,000,000 

15.871.463 

77.394.433 
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WilUam  Ciniaig,  37^  2.  Was  this  paper  drawn  up  by  yourself  in  your  private  capacity,  or  as  one  of 
Esq.  the  Directors  of  that  Association,  and  by  their  direction  r — In  my  private  capacity. 

‘ I drew  the  whole  up  from  minutes  o!  my  own,  that  I have  been  collecting  for  upwards 

18  May,  (,f  twenty-five  years : but  I told  the  society  that  I would  draw  up  a paper  of  that 
sort. 

3713.  Upon  what  document,  or  upon  what  personal  inspection,  is  that  statement 
founded  ? — Upon  my  own  personal  inspection  of  1 1 7 counties,  106  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  inspected  three-fourths,  and  eleven  partially,  which  I have  stated 
in  the  paper ; with  respect  to  the  remainder,  I have  consulted  the  best  authorities 
to  which  I could  procure  access. 

3714.  Are  the  number  of  acres  which  are  stated  in  this  paper  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  English  or  Irish  acres? — Statute  acres  in  every  instance. 

3715.  Have  you  compared  the  account  which  you  have  given  of  the  uncultivated 
acres  in  Ireland  with  the  account  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Bog  Commis- 
sioners r — X have ; an  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  seeing  that  Report  upon  the 
Bogs  of  Ireland,  which  state  them,  some  in  statute  and  others  in  Irish  acres,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  million  and  a quarter  actually  surveyed,  and  about  one  million  and 
a quarter  that  had  been  inspected,  none  of  which  were  of  Lo^  under  .500  acres,  nor 
does  the  Report  contain  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  territory  of  Ireland ; 
with  respect  to  the  inspection  of  part  of  them,  I find  that  it  was  done  precisely  in 
the  same  way  that  I inspected  them  myself. 

3716.  You  make  a division  between  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  what  descrip- 
tion of  land  do  you  include  in  the  uncultivated  which  is  not  included  in  the  Report 
of  the  Bog  Commissioners  ? — I consider  all  lands  as  uncultivated  that  are  not  in 
a manner  fenced  round,  or  that  have  not  some  particular  boundary  to  them ; 1 do 
not  say  that  it  is  all  common  land,  but  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  judge,  I mean 
that  it  is  uncultivated  land,  not  common  field  land ; probably  much  may  be  private 
property. 

3717.  What  is  tlie  difference,  generally  speaking,  in  point  of  fertility,  between 
the  lands  which  headed  uncultivated,  in  your  Table,  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland? — I believe  the  uncultivated  land  of  England  may  be  considered  as  more 
valuable  than  that  of  Ireland  ; I consider  the  uncultivated  lands  of  Ireland  as  much 
more  valuable  than  the  uncultivated  land  of  Scotland ; that  will  be  explained  better 
by  the  annual  value  which  1 have  put  to  those  lands. 

3718.  On  what  data  have  you  come  to  that  conclusion? — From  my  own  inspec- 
tion, and  from  my  iiaving  first  turned  iiiy  attention,  when  a young  roan,  to  the 
question  of  the  waste  lands ; in  consequence  of  not  having  been  bred  u farmer,  and 
expecting  through  life  to  have  to  attacli  values  upon  land,  the  subject  of  waste  lands 
has  been  with  me,  from  seventeen  years  of  age,  a perpetual  subject  of  amusement 
and  inquiry. 

3719.  You  have  stated  that  the  uncultivated  waste  lands  capable  of  cultivation 
in  England  are  more  naturally  fertile  than  those  of  Ireland,  and  that  those  of  Ire- 
land are  more  naturally  fertile  than  those  of  Scotland  ? — I conceive  so. 

3720.  Have  you  any  calculation  of  the  capital  necessary  at  the  present  moment  to 
bring  those  wastes  into  a state  of  average  cultivation  for  labour  ? — Not  exactly,  but  I 
have  data  upon  which  1 could  furnish  a paper  of  that  sort ; but  I find,  on  reference  to 
the  Parliamentary  Reports  drawn  out  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  employed  in  Ireland, 
that  they  vary  so  much  in  their  estimates,  that  I hesitate  in  bringing  the  thing  for- 
ward ; but  I should  be  happy  to  furnish  it  according  to  my  opinion  and  bellefr 

3731.  The  mode  probably  of  doing  it,  would  be  to  select  some  county  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  &en  to  ^ve  the  details  upon  tliose  particular  counties? 
— That  would  be  the  only  way,  and  tliat  should  be  done  by  two  persons,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  kind  of  partiality,  for  it  is  astonishing  how  those  things  vary  in 
consequence  of  the  difference  in  opinion  of  persons  who  are  employed  to  draw  out 
such  statements. 

3732.  You  would  necessarily  admit  that  supposing  no  difficulties  occur  in  the  cha- 
racter of  legal  difficulties  affecting  the  tenure  of  property,  the  reason  why  the  waste 
lands  are  not  brought  into  cultivation,  is,  that  it  is  not  supposed  that  they  will  give  a re- 
munerating return  for  the  capital  which  must  be  laid  out  upon  them  ? — I am  positive 
that,  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  as  a farmer,  that  by  the  practical 
process  of  farming  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  bring  them  into  cullivalion  ; and 
although  I consider  there  are  ten  millions  of  acres  capable  of  great  improvement, 
and  of  producing  food  for  man  or  beast,  yet  I do  not  consider  that  there  are  above 
three  millions  of  those  acres  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  put  the  plough  over,  but 
1 consider  that  if  they  were  brought  in  by  spade  husbandry,  in  the  same  way  that 

1 have 
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I have  seen  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  If'iliiam  Coviuig, 

miners  and  persons  of  that  sort  have  otlier  labour  to  attend  to,  then  I think  the 

cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  becomes  a question  of  great  national  importance.  ' ' 

3723.  Limiting  your  observations  to  the  tlrree  millions  of  waste  lands  which  you  ** 
describe  to  be  of  such  comparatively  superior  quality  that  they  would  answer  to  be  * 
cultivated  by  the  plough,  is  not  the  reason  at  this  moment  that  they  are  not  cultivated 

a general  impression  that  tliey  would  not  repay  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  subject 
to  the  present  price  of  that  which  is  to  be  produced  upon  them? — That  question 
1 cannot  exactly  answer ; it  is  not  ray  own  opinion,  at  the  same  time  I have  heard 
it  urged  as  the  opinion  of  others. 

3724.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  that  can  prevent  capital  being  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  Uie  waste  lands,  other  than  the  conviction  that  it  will  not  repay  ? 

— Most  assuredly,  because  it  is  impossible  to  touch  those  lands  without  le^slative 
interference. 

3725.  Do  you  mean  to  give  it  as  your  opinion  to  the  Committee,  founded  on  your 
experience,  that  there  are  not  many  thousand  acres  of  that  class  which  you  would 
consider  the  most  valuable  of  the  uncultivated  lands,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  no 
legal  impediments  exist? — I am  not  aware  of  any  uncultivated  lands  to  which  legal 
impediments  do  not  exist,  unless  it  is  to  Crown  lands,  but  I am  aware  that  there 
are  many  hundred  thousands  of  acres  in  this  country  that  would  be  inclosed  and 
cultivated,  were  it  not  for  the  impression  on  various  persons  minds  as  to  tithes,  and 
as  to  disputes  in  the  country ; there  are  a thousand  things  which  prevent  the 
cultivation  of  the  waste  lands,  independently  of  the  expense ; for  instance  in  Wales, 
bolli  North  and  South,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  forward  an  Act  of  inclosure  with- 
out a vast  deal  of  party  spirit  being  shown  on  the  occasion.  1 do  not  suppose  that 
one  inclosure  bill  has  ever  passed  without  such  party  spirit  being  evinced  i from 
1809  to  i8t6  I knew  every  thing  that  was  going  forward  in  Wales  in  that  way, 
and  it  is  impossible  in  conveying  any  thing  like  what  may  he  considered  evidence, 
an  idea  of  the  innumerable  impediments  that  occur  locally  against  the  cultivation  of 
waste  lands  ; Uiere  are  some  persons  that  are  greatly  injured,  and  others  that  are 
greatly  benefited.  But  1 have  always  considered  that  the  uncultivated  state  in  which 
the  waste  lands  of  any  country  remain,  operates  against  that  country ; I know  that 
my  opinion  has  been  frequently  controverted ; there  is  an  impression  in  the  country 
that  by  taking  the  commons  away,  you  deprive  the  poor  man  of  the  means  of  support. 

Taking  commons  away  in  some  cases  does  that,  but  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
man  has  no  legal  right  to  what  he  has  taken  from  him  ; and  if  the  question  were 
looked  at  dispassionately,  and  if  proper  evideoce  were  given  as  to  certain  portions 
of  country  where  inclosures  have  taken  place,  1 am  certain  the  benefit  would  be 
apparent  in  a tenfold  d^ee  to  the  evil  which  has  succeeded  after  inclosures. 

3726.  Will  you  begood  enough  to  make  a calculation  for  the  Committee,  of  tire 
expense  of  locating  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children,  on  any  of  the  waste  lands 
in  England,  taking  the  mostfertile  class  of  waste  lands,  and  underthe  circumstance 
of  such  location  opening  a prospect  of  his  not  only  being  aNe  himself  and  his 
children  to  live  independently,  but  also  at  the  termination  of  seven  years  to  pay 
interest  upon  the  whole  sum  which  has  been  Imd  out  fur  his  location,  and  also  ulti- 
mately to  redeem  the  principal  ? — I will  endeavour  to  furnish  such  a calculation. 

\The  IFitness  delivered  in  an  Estimate,  which  was  read,  as  follows  -•] 


ESTIMATE  of  the  Expense  of  locating  a Family,  consisting  of  a Mm,  his 
Wife,  and  three  Children,  on  Waste,  or  good  Uncultivated  Lands,  in  South 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland. 


2.  Implements  necessary  for  cultivation,  &c.  &c. 

3.  Mechanical  implements  . . . ■ 

4.  Household  and  cookiog  furniture 

5.  Cottage,  cow-shed,  pig-stye,  &c. 

6.  Potatoes,  and  seeds  to  commence  with 

7.  Provisions  for  one  year  - . - - 

8.  Cow  and  pig,  poulti-y,  &c.  - - ■ 

9.  Bedding,  blankets,  &c.  . . - - 

JO,  Proportion  of  expense  of  superiutendence  - 


By 


&c. 

L s.  d. 

1 - 

3 - - 

- 

1 10  - 

. 

3 _ _ 

- 

26  - - 

- 

4 _ - 

- 

25  - - 

- 

9 - - 

- 

2 - - 

- 

- 10  - 

75  - - 
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tViUwm  Cotilitig, 
Esq. 


19  May, 
iBs7. 


By  die  produce  of  4 acres  of  wasie  land  by  spade  husbandry,  I consider  the 
family  may  maintain  themselves,  and  dispose  of  produce  to  the  amount  of  2 1 /. 
or  22/.  sterling  per  annum,  after  paying  8/.  per  annum  yearly  rent,  either  in 
money  or  the  produce  of  the  land  and  stock. 


London,  May  1827. 


IVUliam  Coaling. 


3727.  Do  vou  know  of  any  lands  uncultivated  in  England  without  claims  of  pri- 
vate property  attaching  to  them  ? — None,  except  Crown  lands. 

3728.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  extent  of  Crown  lands  still  uncultivated  in  Eng- 
land ? — I cannot ; I made  application  some  time  back  for  one  of  die  Reports  relative 
to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  but  I could  not  procure  it. 

3729.  Do  you  know  the  forest  of  Exmoor? — 1 do. 

3730.  Are’ you  aware  that  that  immense  tract,  containing  40,000  acres,  lias 
lately  been  sold  by  the  Crown  to  one  individual? — I am  not  exactly  aware  of  the 
fact ; but  T understood  when  last  in  Devonshire  dial  a large  portion  of  Exmoor  had 
been  sold  to  one  individual. 

3731.  Are  there  not  large  portions  of  that  land  of  good  quality,  and  capable  of 
being  brought  into  cultivation,  paying  a good  interest  for  the  outlay? — 1 should 
think  so. 

3732.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  bringing  into  cultivation  so  large  a tract 
as  that  is  quite  beyond  the  means  of  any  one  individual  ? — 1 should  consider  it  be- 
yond the  means  of  auy  one  individual,  unless  he  was  a man  of  considerable  fortune, 
and  likewise  paid  very  considerable  attention  to  the  tiling  himself ; for  instance,  the 
forest  of  Brecknock  is  a case  in  point,  which  die  Government  sold  a part  of  in 
1 817,  but  1 understand  the  party  has  lost  a great  deal  of  money  by  bringing  it  into 
cultivation. 

3733*  Arc  you  able  to  slate  to  what  you  consider  the  loss  of  that  individual  to  be 
attributable,  to  the  insufficiency  of  his  capital,  or  to  the  unproductiveness  of  the 
land? — It  is  almost  impossible  to  answer  a question  of  that  sort ; the  individual  who 
purchased  Brecknock  forest,  I understand,  was  a person  of  capital ; but  some  per- 
sons, when  they  have  got  a tract  of  country  of  this  sort,  set  about  it  in  a very  im- 
proper mode,  and  that  is  a sort  of  speculative  farming  which  I by  no  means  con- 
sider applicable  to  bringing  into  cultivation  the  uncultivated  lands. 

3734.  What  mode  of  farming  would  you  propose  to  substitute  as  preferable  to- 
that  upon  which  you  have  made  your  oliservation  r — I consider  the  mode  in  whicli 
any  person  should  go  about  cultivating  a large  tract  would  be  to  select  Uie  best  spot 
upon  it  in  the  hrst  instance. 

3735.  Do  you  consider  tiiat  it  would  be  at  all  a preferable  mode  of  undertaking 
the  improvement  of  the  waste  lands  to  conduct  such  improvements  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a committee  or  association,  rather  than  leave  it  to  individual  speculation  ? — 
I think  if  any  thing  is  done  witii  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  in  the 
country,  itshould  be  done  under  a body,  at  least  that  the  orders  should  emanate 
from  a body. 

3736-  On  what  principle  do  you  conceive  that  such  cultivation  would  be  carried 
00  better  by  a voluntary  association  of  individuals,  than  it  would  be  carried  on  by 
tile  capital,  by  the  skill,  and  by  the  economical  principles  produced  and  directed 
by  individual  interest? — 1 do  not  exactly  understand  the  difference ; individuals  in- 
closing and  cultivating  waste  lands,  if  they  tiiemselves  look  after  it  and  understand 
the  subject,  they  ore  likely  to  succeed.  Again,  bodies  who  are  possessed  of  great 
capital,  and  «-ho  would  undertake  to  cultivate  a tract  of  country,  may  likewise 
succeed  ; but  where  I think  the  case  is  very  different,  such  as  the  case  of  Exmoor 
and  Brecon  Forest,  is  M-here  an  individual  comes  down  himself,  not  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  employs  persons  who  have  no  interest  in  it  and  possess  no 
local  knowl^ge  of  the  country. 

3737-  Do  you  not  conceive  that  there  would  be  a still  greater  danger  on  the 
part  of  ^sociated  bodies,  of  tlieir  having  an  absence  of  proper  control  and  a want 
of  individual  superintendence  or  of  a due  regard  to  economy? — ^There  would  be  a 
due  regard  to  economy  on  the  part  of  every  person  who  wished  to  live  very  near  or 
on  the  spot ; but  in  every  operation  of  the  sort  tliat  I have  seen  done,  both  in  this 
country,  and  in  Russia  under  the  orders  of  the  Em|)cror,  those  things  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  complete  jobs.  I have  been  told  there  was  a large  sum  of 
money  lost  upon  Brecon  Torest,  and  there  was  an  immensity  of  money  lost  by 
some  person  that  was  sent  out  to  Russia  at  a great  expense,  he  was  living  there  like 

a prince, 
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s prince,  as  long  as  there  was  any  money  going  forward,  and  then  the  land  went 
back  to  nearly  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  before. 

3738.  Uoyou  not  conceive  that  in  tlie  individual  interest  of  one  possessor,  you 
have  a greater  security  against  what  you  have  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  jobs, 
than  you  would  have  if  those  individuals  were  acting  under  the  control  of  an  asso- 
ciation or  company  ? — I consider  tliat  a company  established  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
closing or  cultivating  land  of  the  extent  of  Rrecon  Forest,  should  have  at  least  one 
individual  immediately  under  their  control,  who  should  he  a man  versed  in  the  sub- 
ject, who  would  not  allow  any  unneces-sary  expenses  to  be  entered  into,  and  he  should 
likewise  be  locally  acquaints  with  the  district. 

3739-  ^'ould  not  that  be  equally  the  case  whether  the  superintendent  so  qualified 
as  you  describe  was  acting  under  the  control  of  a number  of  individuals,  orunder 
the  control  of  a man  of  large  property,  who  had  a personal  interest  in  having  it 
cultivated  in  the  best  manner  ? — I look  upon  it  the  case  is  the  same,  whether  there 
is  a single  proprietor  or  a body  of  proprietors ; but  there  is  generally  a difference 
between  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  one  individual,  and  tliat  adopted  by 
a public  body. 

3740.  Have  you  any  experience  of  any  attempt  to  cultivate  waste  lands  having 
taken  place  under  the  consol  of  a voluntary  association  ? — Not  in  this  country ; 
at  least  there  was  none  in  this  country  prior  to  1816. 

3741.  What  have  you  heard  of  since  1816? — Not  of  any  public  body  for 
cultivation. 

3742.  What  have  you  heard  of  at  all  since  t8i6?:— Of  societies  of  that  sort 
abroad,  but  not  here.  1 left  England  in  1817,  and  did  not  return  here  till  July 
1824,  and  therefore  I am  acquainted  with  scarcely  any  thing  that  was  going  for- 
ward in  this  country  during  that  period. 

3743.  What  establishments  do  you  allude  to  in  Foreign  countries? — To  those  that 
have  been  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

3744.  Where  are  they  situated  ? — The  principal  one  that  I allude  to  now  is  near 
Rabova,  in  the  province  of  St.  Petersburgh.  There  are  many  others. 

3745-  You  have  stated,  that  even  if  all  legal  impediments  were  removed  to  the 
cultivation  of  what  you  call  the  waste  lands  of  Great  Britain,  they  would  not 
repay  the  capital  that  might  be  laid  out  in  their  cultivation  ? — 1 consider  so;  I think 
it  admits  of  no  doubt. 

3746.  Are  you  aware  of  any  employment  of  capital  in  this  country  whatsoever, 
that  is  not  founded  upon  the  presumption  that  the  returns  will  repay  for  the  expense 
of  cultivation  ? — No ; I apprehend  capital  would  not  be  advanced  for  that  or  any 
other  purpose,  unless  there  was  a prospect  of  an  ultimate  return. 

3747.  Then  is  tlie  Committee  to  understand  that  your  view  is  this,  that  although 
the  waste  lands  of  Great  Britain,  if  cultivated,  would  not  afford  a profitable  return, 
there  are  political  reasons  that  might  make  it  desirable  tliat  a certain  degree  of 
expense,  without  return,  should  be  incurred  in  tlieir  cultivation? — 'That  is  my  idea, 
because  I conceive  that  it  would  reduce  the  poor-rates. 

3748.  In  the  answer  you  have  given  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  profitably 
cultivating  tbe  waste  lands  of  England,  do  you  mean  to  extend  the  same  observa- 
Uons  to  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland? — They  are  applicable  to  them  all. 

3749.  You  say  you  think  it  would  produce  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  poor- 
rates  ; if  it  produced  a saving  with  respect  to  the  poors  rates,  of  course  such  saving . 
would  be  considered  as  part  of  the  return  for  the  money  expended? — There  are 
several  things  connected  with  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  waste  lands,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  explain  in  a few  moments  ; in  the  first  place  I look  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  waste  lands  as  tending  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
of  persons,  and  it  will  do  away  with  an  immense  number  of  horses;  1 think  this 
country  is  eaten  up  in  a manner  by  horses,  and  were  the  internal  communications 
of  the  country  improved,  that  there  would  be  much  more  land  left  to  make  use  of 
in  this  country. 

3750.  When  you  speak  of  the  cultivation  of  tlie  waste  lands,  where  do  you  sup- 
pose the  money  to  come  from  with  which  to  cultivate  them  ? — 1 apprehend  the 
money  can  be  found  in  tbe  same  way  as  to  pay  people  that  are  dependent  upon  the 
parish  fur  support;  as  money  can  be  found  for  that  purpose  to  such  an  enormous 
extent,  it  could  be  found  to  cultivate  three  or  four  millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands. 

375>*  Then  the  money  which  you  consider  as  applicable  to  the  improvement  of 
the  waste  lands,  is  money  which  in  the  present  state  of  things  is  applied  to  otlier 

550-  Zz3  purposes? 
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'ianC<Mns,  purposes? — I apprehend  that  would  fonn  a considerable  source  from  which  the 
Esq.  money  ought  to  be  brouglit. 

— ' 3752*  Supposing  that  the  money  which  is  now  employed  in  other  matters,  could 

**1887^’  ^ employed,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  as  profitably  in  Uie  inclosing  of  waste 

lands,  how  do  you  account  for  it  not  being  so  employed  at  the  present  time  r 

Because  persons  are  frightened  against  beginning  to  inclose  lands ; they  know  that 
the  expenses  of  obtaining  an  Act,  and  various  other  local  expenses,  would  swallow 
up  the  money  before  the  land  could  make  any  return ; and  there  Is  anotljer  thing 
which  is  an  obstacle,  the  payment  of  tithes.  I believe  that  all  the  attempts  of  the 
country  to  bring  about  the  inclosure  of  the  waste  lands  without  some  compromise 
being  made  with  respect  to  tithes,  would  prove  abortive. 

3753*  Does  it  not  almost  uniformly  take  place  with  respect  to  inclosures,  that 
in  cases  of  such  inclosures  a part  of  the  land  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
glebe? — It  has  occurred  in  many  cases,  and  it  was  proposed  in  1809,  1810,  and 
1 81 1,  in  Wales  j but  there  were  so  many  differences  of  opinion  about  it,  that  tb^ 
could  not  agree. 

3754.  In  all  cases  of  Inclosure  is  there  not  an  exemption  for  the  first  Seven  years 
from  the  payment  of  tithe  ? — I have  heard  that  contended  against 

37.55.  nave  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Evidence  which  has  been 
recently  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  taken  before  this  Com- 
mittee ?>— I have  partially  read  it,  1 have  not  read  it  witli  the  attention  that  I mean 
to  do. 

3756.  You  would  perceive  in  that  evidence,  that  many  persons  on  the  part  of 
parishes  have  expressed  their  conviction,  that  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  paupers 
who  are  permanently  chargeable  on  the  parishes,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 
whom,  in  the  proportion  of  a man,  a woman,  and  three  children,  is  estimated  at  the 
least  at  25  /.  per  annum,  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  raise  60/.  or  70/.  by 
annuity  on  the  parisli  rates  for  the  purpose  of  removing  those  people  to  tlie  North 
American  colonies,  provided  they  were  consentient  to  such  removal ; those  wit- 
nesses appear  to  consider,  that  inasmuch  as  the  expense  of  the  annuity  would  not 
be  more  than  10/.  per  annum,  whereas  the  annual  expense  of  the  parish  in  supporting 
those  paupers  is  25/.  per  annum,  they  would  immediately  obtain  a saving  of  15/.  per 
annum  upon  the  parish  rates,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  annuity  would  have 
sadsfied  the  ori^nal  debt.  Supposing  it  were  suggested  to  those  parishes  to  raise 
the  same  sum  upon  their  rates,  and  to  apply  that  sum  to  the  cultivation  of  any  land 
within  the  parish  by  any  principle  of  husbandry  which  could  be  suggested,  are  you 
of  opinion  that  an  equal  economy  would  be  produced  by  the  one  system  as  by  the 
other  r — No,  I am  certain  that  it  could  not ; I am  decidedly  of  opinion  tliat  the 
first  proposition  would  be  the  cheapest,  but  whether  it  would  be  the  more  beneficial 
would  be  another  question. 

3757.  Is  the  Committee  to  infer  that  it  is  your  opinioo  that  there  are  large 
masses  of  uncultivated  laud  in  England  capable  of  great  improvement,  which  would 
yield  a large  interest  upon  the  capital  employed  in  improving  them,  but  which 
remain  in  ilieir  present  unprofitable  condition  owing  only  to  the  proprietor  wanting 
capital  ? — I think  it  may  be  said  it  would  yield  interest,  but  I would  not  say  large 
interest. 

3758.  Would  it  yield  oiore  than  the  current  rate  of  interest? — Yes,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  upon  those  lands  that  are  fit  to  be  brought  in.  I presume  the 
question  refers  to  the  farming  system ; there  is  a wonderful  difference  in  the  return 
that  would  be  made  in  tlie  small  portions  that  would  be  brought  in  through  spade 
husbandry,  to  what  there  would  be  by  the  plough,  for  1 would  not  recommend  more 
than  Irom  three  to  four  millions  of  acres  to  be  touched  with  the  plough. 

3759.  If  it  would  yield  a remunerating  profit  upon  the  capital  employed,  bow  do 
you  account  for  it  not  being  so  expended  ? — It  is  owing  to  the  sort  of  impression 
that  I have  found  to  exist  m the  country  for  tlie  last  three  years,  as  to  titiics  and 
other  things,  and  the  unsettled  state  in  which  the  Corn  Bill  has  been  in  the  country, 
that  1 believe  has  operated  in  a great  measure,  some  parties  supposing  that  the  whole 
of  the  land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  others  saying  tliat  tlie  waste 
lands  are  worth  nothing. 

3760.  If  your  opinion  is  so  confident  as  to  the  remuneration  to  be  derived  from 
the  cultivation  of  those  lands,  how  do  you  reconcile  that  witli  the  opinion  that  you 
expressed,  that  tliey  would  not  repay  in  the  event  of  money  being  laid  out  in  the 
locatiugof  paupers  upon  them,  as  contrasted  with  a system  of  Emigration? — Because 
I apprehend  that  locating  paupers  requires  a house,  which  house  destroys  every 

thing 
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thiog  that  I have  to  say ; my  idea  U,  tliat  if  you  were  to  allot  about  four  acres  to  WiUiam  Cmding, 

each  person,  I would  say  in  a moment  that  would  be  the  best  way  5 but  the  man  

must  have  a place  to  live  io,  and  I believe  it  would  cost  at  least  25/.  to  build  a ' ' 

cottage  and  appurtcnancs^  . . . „ “iSjvf’ 

3761.  Then  you  consider  that  there  are  no  portions  of  waste  land  m England 
which  it  would  be  advantageous  to  cultivate,  by  settling  persons  at  present  desti- 
tute upon  them? — It  would  be  impossible  to  settle  persons  upon  them  without 
building  bouses.  There  are  districts  in  this  country  where  the  population  does 
not  appear  to  be  redundant,  and  there  are  other  districts  where  there  is  not  a 
sufficiency  of  population  ; the  idea  of  the  Society  was,  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
have  a sort  of  local  emigration  by  sending  parties  there ; but  as  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  them  with  a residence,  that  would  take  as  much  money  as  to  bring 
lands  into  cultivation. 

3762.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons,  or  proprietors,  or  corporate  bodies,  that 
would  ^ve  a portion  of  land  to  Government  for  such  a purpose?—!  do  not, 
certainly. 

3763.  Grunting  for  a moment  that  the  poverty  of  the  labotu'ing  classes  arises 
from  tiieir  large  numbers,  are  you  not  prepared  to  admit,  that  adding  to  the  number 
of  buildings,  and  subdividing  the  land  into  small  plots,  would  add  to  that  evil  ?— 

It  would,  were  it  not  in  the  way  that  I wish  to  do  it,  by  transferring  parties  at  pre- 
sent living  in  small,  close  and  confined  habitations;  it  would  be  an  extension  of 
the  people  without  increasing  that  evil,  poverty. 

3764.  While  the  present  law  of  settlement  exists  in  England,  would  not  such  a 
transfer  of  the  poorest  classes  from  one  part  of  England  to  another  be  beneheial  ?■ 

— I think  so. 

3765.  Are  you  aware  tlmt  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  each  family  a portion  of 
land,  to  tlie  amount  of  100  acres,  in  the  colonies ; what  do  you  suppose  would  be 
the  proper  quantity  to  pve  to  them  in  England,  upon  tl:e  plan  you  propose? — I 
propose  that  the  parties  here  should  have  about  four  acres,  enough  to  supply  them 
with  vegetables  and  a few  other  things ; not  to  make  small  farmers  of  them. 

3766.  Do  you  know  that  that  very  system  has  been  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
Ireland  ? — I apprehend  that  the  evils  with  respect  to  Ireland  are  to  be  sought  for 
in  a very  different  source ; I believe  they  arise  entirely  from  the  corrupt  system  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  persons  who  have  large  estates  there. 

3767.  Then  you  do  not  apprehend  that  any  great  portion  of  the  evils  of  Ireland 
arises  from  the  great  subdivision  of  farms  ? — I believe  the  subdivision  of  farms  can 
be  no  otherwise  an  evil  than  in  tbis  way,  a man  that  has  too  little  land  to  support 
himself  and  family  must  of  course  labour,  but  a man  that  has  a portion  of  land 
which  neither  makes  him  a small  farmer  nor  a labourer,  1 think  is  likely  to  receive 
no  great  injury.  I look  upon  the  evils  of  Ireland  to  be  many ; and  certainly  the 
system  of  having  five,  six  or  seven  masters,  who  have  all  an  interest  in  the  land, 
may  operate,  and  does  operate,  very  much  to  injure  the  peasant. 

3768.  Under  the  proposed  system  of  emigration,  the  Government  would  give  to 
each  of  those  Individuals  1 00  acres  of  land,  now  the  property  of  the  Government, 
in  a country  where  they  could  easily  get  every  description  of  materials  necessary  to 
build  a bouse,  and  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  to  become  in  a short  time  capitalists ; 
but  in  your  cottage  system  you  could  not  accomplish  that  object  unless,  you  could 
give  them  such  a quantity  of  land  as  would  bring  them  within  a different  descrip- 
tion of  persons  than  what  they  now  are? — I have  considered  that  point  a 
deal,  because  the  proposition  for  locating  persons  in  the  Canadas  is  precisely 
similar  with  districts  in  Russia  which  1 have  seen ; the  parties  there  at  first  clear 
a large  wood ; and  I know  that  tlie  expense  at  which  they  could  be  located  in 
Can^a  must  be  about  the  same  expiense  as  it  would  cost  in  Russia ; but  1 have 
not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  say  what  the  political  object  of  the 
system  is ; but  having  been  for  months  with  them  in  the  woods,  clearing  them,  in 
Russia,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  I am  very  well  aware  that  they  have  wood, 
which  is  excessively  dear  here  ; they  have  likewise  food  quite  at  hand.  In  fact, 
nine  poods  and  upwards  of  flour,  atout  400  lbs.  weight,  I know  in  some  districts 
of  the  Russian  empire  will  be  sold  for  about  three  English  shillings,  and  the  highest 
sum  that  1 believe  could  be  brought  forward  would  be  twenty-eight  shillings ; con- 
sequently, taking  the  medium,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  than  even  they  could  get 
It  in  Canada ; but  at  all  events  that  operates  materially  against  laying  out  sums  m 
locating  them  in  England. 

3769-.  Your  opinion,  then,  of  the  relative  cheapness  of  the  two  systems  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  cmigmtion  to  the  Canadas,  io  preference  to  settling  them  upon 

550.  Z24  tbs 
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the  wdste  lands  of  England,  but  you  think  that  that  is  counterbalanced  by  political 
reasons  ? — I think  that  it  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  location  of  persons 
in  Canada  would  be  much  cheaper  than  locating  them  here ; I think  that  may  be 
considered  as  finally  settled. 

Mr.  Bet^amin  formerly  a Surgeon,  since  an  occupier  of  several  hundred 
acres  of  land,  chiefly  his  own  freehold,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Smrey, 
called  in;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  3770.  YOU  are  a Director  of  a General  Association  to  which  the  last  Witness 

Benjamin  WilU.  belongs  ? — I am  a director  and  honorary  secretary. 

' 377>*  When  was  this  Association  formed? — It  has  been  formed  into  that  shape 

rather  recently. 

3772.  It  is'  stated  in  a paper  which  has  been  put  in,  that  the  names  of  the 
directors  of  the  General  Association  will  be  given  at  the  next  public  meeting,  have 
those  names  ever  been  given  ? — The  public  meeting  there  referred  to,  has  not  taken 
place. 

3773.  Tlien,  in  point  of  fact,  are  there  now  any  directors? — There  are  some 
directors  at  this  time. 

3774.  How  many  persons  are  there  constituting  this  society  ? — ^The  society  is 
formed  of  two  parts. 

3775.  How  many  are  tlie  directors? — The  directors  are  about  five. 

3776.  How  many  are  the  members  of  the  society? — The  other  part  of  the 
society,  which  is  tlie  central  committee,  is  composed  of  eight  or  nine  more. 

3777.  When  was  the  first  association  of  those  individuals  formed  ? — Ten  years 
ago  the  elementary  part  of  tlie  society  was  formed,  but  it  was  formed  into  this 
shape  on  the  igth  of  February  last. 

3778.  Have  you  any  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  objects  of  the  society 
into  effect? — Certainly. 

3779.  Is  the  whole  extent  of  funds  subscribed  ? — That  is  at  it  is  wanted. 

3780.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  whole  society  consists  of 
the  directors  and  of  the  central  committee? — They  are  the  organs,  because,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  society’s  communication  extends  through  the  country,  they  have  per- 
petual accessions  of  persons  in  the  different  ramifications  of  commerce  tbrougliout 
the  country. 

3781.  How  many  communicating  members  have  they  at  present,  who  belong 
to  the  society?— They  vary ; one  week  there  are  fewer  letters  arrive,  another  week' 
more.  • 

3782.  Does  not  your  committee  publish  resolutions,  with  a circular,-  illustrative 
of  their  views,  and  transmit  the  same  to  all  the  trading  societies  in  the  kingdom  to 
which  they  can  communicate  ? — It  does. 

3783.  Do  you  not  make  an  appeal  to  landowners,  merchants,  farmers,  manufac- 
turers and  shopkeepers  of  every  description,  for  their  assistance  iu  bringing  the  views 
oftliis  Association  before  Parliament? — Yes. 

3784.  Do  you  not  recommend  a general  association  of  the  employers  and  the 
employed,  for  the  purposes  of  furthering  the  views  of  this  society? — Certainly. 

3785.  Is  not  one  of  the  principles  of  your  society,  that  it  is  expedient  to  establish 
a minimum  of  wages  of  labour? — It  is. 

3786.  Is  it  not  also  a principle  of  your  society,  that  it  w'ould  be  expedient  to 
transfer  a great  portion  of  the  taxation,  wliich  bears  upon  commodities  of  subsis- 
tence and  comfort,  to  machinery  generally,  and  steam  in  particular,  willi  a view  of 
diminishing  the  productive  power  of  the  machinery,  and  thereby  benefiting  the 
manual  labourers  ?— With  a view  to  enable  the  community  at  large  to  subsist  the 
better. 

3787.  You  state,  that  your  object  is  to  produce  a fair  and  adequate  remuneration 
for  labour? — It  is;  that  is  the  cardinal  point. 

37S8-  You  attribute  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labour,  as  well  as  the  poverty 
of  tlie  labouring  classes,  to  the  system  of  individual  comiieUtion  ? — We  conceive  that 
the  wages  of  labour  have  not  for  a considerable  time  been  sufficient,  either  in  agi’i-' 
cultural  or  in  manufacturing  industry,  and  we  conceive  that  we  can  point  out  what 
the  remedy  for  the  evil  is,  which  will,  without  any  emigration,  replace  the  labourer 
in  tlie  situation  in  which  he  ought  to  stand  in  a free  countiy. 

3789.  Do  you  admit  that  the  supply  of  labour  is  much  greater  than  the  demand, 
and  consequently  that  tlie  price  of  labour  is  lowered  iu  consequence  .of  Utc  supply 
exceeding  the  demand  ? — I do  not  subscribe  to  that,  for  this  reason : We  will  go  back 

to 
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to  the  time  of  the  war;  the  demand  for  labour  then  was  more  than  adequate  to  Mr. 

the  suppiW  of  labour,  which  at  that  time  naturally  should  have  produced  a favour-  IVilU. 

able  efi'ect  upon  Uie  labourer’s  condition,  but  it  did  not ; at  that  very  time,  the  ' ' 

poor  man  was  thrown  upon  the  jiarish.  Now  we  conceive  that  it  is  a most  unsound 
state  of  society,  that  in  proportion  as  the  landed  interests  were  gaining,  and  when 
the  price  of  wheat  was  so  high,  that  tlie  poor  man  at  that  very  moment  should  be 
taken  and  flung  as  a tub  over-board.  We  conceive  tliat  nothing  can  be  sound  in 
any  country  without  tiie  foundation  is  sound,  and  that  a free  country  cannot  subsist 
long  without  some  protection  being  afforded  to  the  labourer,  which  protection  was 
given  by  our  ancestors,  and  wliich  existed  down  to  the  year  1S13,  nominally,  when 
the  legislature  dest*‘oyed  the  power  of  the  magistrates  over  the  wages  of  labour,  by 
which  tlie  labourer  obtained  the  command  of  two  bushels  of  wheat  per  week;  he 
liad  twenty-four  quartern  loaves  per  week  even  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  What 
is  the  reason,  that  when  we  are  so  much  richer  now  than  we  were  then,  that  the 
labourer  is  the  only  man  that  is  to  be  tlirou’u  do'vn  in  the  midst  of  the  riches  and 
aCBuence  of  the  nation.  We  contend  that  this  is  not  fair,  that  the  labourer  should 
share  in  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  that  lii.s  circumstances  should 
be  better  in  proportion  as  the  ag^'egate  wealth  of  society  is  increased. 

3790.  Is  the  remedy  that  you  propose  any  legislative  interference,  regulating  the 
amount  of  wages  of  labour,  ami  protecting  the  labourer  from  tlie  inconveniences 
you  have  alluded  to? — That  is  one  of  the  remedies. 

3791.  Is  there  any  remedy  distinct  from  that? — There  is. 

3792.  Is  there  any  remedy  which  you  wish  to  suggest  to  tliis  Committee,  that 
will  be  effectual,  without  a legislative  interference,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  w’ages? 

— Certainty  not,  only  in  pari.  M'  e can  make  the  labourer  better  off  without  tlie 
interference  of  tlie  legislature ; but  it  is  a legislative  interference  that  we  are  looking 
forward  to. 

3793.  Is  that  a cardinal  point  of  your  sj’sleni,  a recurrence  to  what  you  have 
considered  tlie  ancient  policy  of  the  country,  by  establishing  a legislative  interference 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages? — -'That  is  not  the  only  point,  because  we  do  not  conceive 
that  tlie  country  is  in  exactly  a state  at  present  that  any  one  remedy  can  meet  all 
those  exigencies. 

3794.  Do  you  consider  that  an  essential  part  of  your  system  r — We  do. 

3795.  It  appears  Uiat  one  of  your  resolutions  is  as  follows,  “ To  the  influence 
of  a ruinous  system  of  individual  comiietition  in  reducing  the  wages  of  labour,  is 
to  be  ascribed  not  only  the  unexampled  poverty  and  misery  of  the  labouring,  but 
tlie  embarrassment  and  ruin  of  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes."  What  do  you 
there  mean  by  tlie  words  “ iiidivitlual  competition,"  do  you  there  refer  to  the  case 
of  a number  of  jiersons  offering  themselves  as  labourers  or  artisans  at  whatever 
price  the  capitalist  can  afford  to  pay  tliem  r — If  I were  to  attempt  to  reply  to  that 
question  I should  not  do  justice  to  ii,  as  it  is  not  my  precise  province  to  enter  into 
that  part  of  the  subject,  and  1 beg  to  refer  the  Committee  to  another  gentleman 
who  is  here. 

3796.  Is  aiiotlier  essential  part  of  your  system,  the  imposition  of  a tax  upon 
machinery,  with  a view  of  enabling  manual  labour  to  come  more  into  competition 
Hitli  it? — It  would  to  a certain  extent  have  that  effect. 

3797.  Is  that  a part  of  your  system  ? — 1 will  not  call  it  a Uix,  but,  lifting  it  from 
the  necessaries  of  lile  to  tliis  power,  is  part  of  tlic  system. 

3798.  Though  you  will  nut  call  it  a tax,  is  this  one  of  the  Resolutions  of  your 
Society,  “ That  tliis  meeting  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  its  unqualified  belief, 
that  much  good  would  result  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to  the  working  classes  in 
particular,  by  a tr.ansfer  of  a great  portion  of  taxes  on  commodities  of  subsistenca 
and  comfort,  to  steam  power  and  machinery  " ? — It  is. 

3799*  Is  it  another  essential  part  of  your  system,  to  interfere  by  legislative  enact- 
ment with  the  unbiassed  effects  of  competition  of  one  workman  with  another,  and 
of  one  employer  with  another? — I conceive  that  the  farmer  and  his  labourers  are 
pwsons  that  it  is  necessary  to  interfere  between,  inasmuch  as  wc  contemplate  not 
merely  one  object  but  several,  to  set  the  nation  upon  its  legs  again. 

3800.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  farming? — Some. 

3801.  Have  you  personally  inspected  any  of  the  waste  lands  in  England?— 

1 have  seen  them. 

3802.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with  their  quality  and  their  extent, 
and  111  short  arc  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  real  situation  of  such  waste 

5.5  A a a land  r 
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Mr.  land? — I liavc  seen  the  effect  of  an  Inclosure  Bill,  of  6000  acres,  in  a parish  where 

Beniaimn  Wills.  I resided. 

■ ‘ 3803.  In  what  parish  was  that  situated  ? — At  Croydon. 

3^04-  Do  you  consider  the  quality  of  that  land  to  be  superior,  or  inferior  to  Uie 

* average  quality  of  the  waste  lands  of  Great  Britain: — I should  suppose  they  are 

superior  to  tlie  average  of  waste  lands. 

3805.  On  which  side  of  Croydon  does  that  land  lie? — At  what  is  called  Croydon 
Common,  which  is  almost  a town  of  itself ; and  a large  mass  of  it  in  Norwoofl. 

3806.  That  is  a strong  clay  land,  is  not  it:— There  is  a good  deal  of  clay  there. 

3807.  What  was  the  state  of  tliis  land  at  the  time  the  process  of  cultivating  it 
began? — It  was  principally  furze. 

3808.  What  were  the  rights  that  existed  upon  it? — The  inhabitant  householders 
claimed  it;  by  the  Inclosure  Bill  it  was  stated  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  as 
inhabitant  householders  Uiey  had  a right,  but  admitting  they  had  no  right,  they  were 
to  set  aside  so  many  hundred  acres  for  them ; but  the  freeholders,  the  leaseholders, 
and  copyholders,  had  allotments  made  to  them ; and  where  an  encroachment  had 
existed  a certain  number  of  years  it  was  permitted  to  continue,  and  if  it  had  existed 
a longer  term  of  years  the  possessor  of  it  had  an  allotment. 

3809.  Could  you  state  what  was  the  estimated  value  per  acre  of  those  waste 
lands,  to  tliose  parties  who  had  any  use  of  them  prior  to  the  inclosurc  ? — 1 should 
feel  a difficulty  in  doing  that. 

3810.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  was  the  total  expense  of  this  inclosure,  from 
the  period  at  which  the  land  w’as  entirely  waste,  to  the  time  at  which  it  vvas  in 
a perfect  state  of  cultivation? — I would  not  wish  to  speak  to  the  expense ; but  I 
can  speak  to  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  the  circumstances  of  Croydon  ; the  effect  of 
taking  away  the  rights  of  those  poor  people  has  been,  that  I have  seen  900  persons 
summoned  for  the  poors  rates.  These  are  tlie  facts  that  I wanted  to  substantiate  to- 
day. By  the  destruction  of  the  common  rights,  and  giving  no  remuneration  to  the 
poor  man,  a gentleman  has  taken  an  immense  tract  of  it  and  converted  it  into 
a park;  a person  in  the  middling  walk  of  life  nas  bought  an  acre  or  two ; and 
though  this  common  in  its  original  state  was  not  so  valuable  as  it  has  been  made, 
yet  the  poor  man  should  have  been  consulted  in  it;  and  the  good  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally to  him  was  of  such  a nature,  tliat,  destroying  that,  has  had  an  immense  effect. 

3811.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  person  wiio  has  private  property  indis- 
putably his  own,  would  benefit  the  poor  man  by  allowing  him  to  occupy  that  private 
property  ; but  the  question  is,  in  this  particular  instance,  had  the  resident  poor  o 
Croydon  a legal  right  of  property  in  the  common  ? — If  it  is  contended  that  there  is 
nothing  that  the  legislature  of  England  cannot  do,  when  you  are  going  to  take  such  a 
strong  step,  as  to  transport  some  millions  of  persons,  whicli  we  conceive  is  unneces- 
saiy,  I conceive  that  we  have  aright  to  look  back  and  see  what  the  legislation  of  Eng* 
land  was  formerly.  We  find  by  a statute  of  Henry  the  eighth's  times,  that  the  farms 
were  not  to  be  beyond  a certain  extent  j we  find  that  in  CromweUs  lime,  Cromwell 
was  told  that  a great  number  of  commons  had  been  taken  in,  w hicli  had  rendered 
a number  of  persons  unliappy,  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  o|)ened  again ; on  a certain 
day  they  were  opened.  Then  if  we  can  build  bridges,  and  if  we  can  make  canals, 
and  run  over  private  properties  upon  a hundred  different  pursuits,  I say  that  for 
such  an  immense  object  as  this,  at  tliis  time,  which  will  stand  in  the  period  of  history 
as  a most  awful  time,  might  offer  a bonus  such  as  we  propose ; we  do  not  want 
to  touch  private  property  without  compensation. 

3812.  Do  you  contemplate  tiie  inclosure  of  other  common  lands  in  England, 
which  would  not  lead  to  the  same  consequences  which  you  have  detailed  with  regard 
to  the  inclosure  of  the  lauds  at  Croydon  r^Certainly  it  is  not  tlie  method  that  we 
contemplate  Aviih  respect  to  the  commons  of  this  country,  which  Mr.  Couling  has 
been  stating  sliould  be  taken  up  in  this  way,  viz.  We  first  of  all  offer,  by  a general 
inclosure  bill,  the  parishes  themselves  to  come  forward  in  their  capacities,  and  ask 
for  acts ; w hen  that  is  done,  a commission  appointed  by  Government  should  step  in, 
and,  armed  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  should  be  empowered  to  say,  A certain 
quantity  of  this  land  is  wanted  by  llic  nation  at  large,  I'or  which  you  sliall  receive 
a compensation,  the  same  as  when  bridges  are  built  and  roads  are  formed,  or  canals 
executed,  in  which  it  is  a sine  quit  non  that  it  must  be  done ; wc  say  this  land  is 
necessary,  the  object  is  vast  that  we  contemplate,  we  are  not  going  to  do  you  aii 
evil  but  a good,  inasmuch  as  you  are  over-burthened  with  poors  rales,  and  you  say 
you  liave  no  employment,  and  wliat  we  are  going  to  do  is  by  the  creation. of  employ- 
ment, to  render  those  people  useful  to  you  and  a comfort  to  lliemselves.  Wc  will 

take 
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take  a county  or  a hundred.  Some  of  our  letters  go  to  prove  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  Mr. 
tlie  banker  says,  a hundred  Avould  be  a better  regulation  than  a parish ; but  we  will  Btnjmin  W'iU». 

lake  a county,  and  in  this  county  there  shall  be  a certain  quantity  of  waste,  which  

the  commissioners  shall  take  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ; there  are  two  sets  of  them,  ‘ 
one  in  London,  the  other  local  ones ; the  local  commi.s.'iioners  shall  state.  We  want 
fortlie  employment  of  the  poor  in  this  district  a certain  number  of  acres,  and  we 
will  make  a compensation  for  it,  by  arbitration,  to  tiic  various  interests.  The  land  is 
now,  well  suppose,  bona  fide  the  property  of  the  State  ; the  State  instantly  says,  We 
shall  pay  you  the  annual  interest  of  it,  inasmuch  as  the  Stete  says  when  it  goes  to 
war,  We  cannot  pay  you  the  principal,  but  we  will  [)ay  you  the  interest  of  if,  you  shall 
receive  the  interest  of  this  money  regularly  for  tlm  estimated  value  of  those  lands. 

We  then  go  on  to  slate,  that  the  commissioners  having  appropriated  one  of  those 
patches  of  land,  and  having  seen  how’  many  labourers  are  wanted,  and  cut  out 
a considerable  quantity  of  it  into  small  farms,  they  then  ofter  it  to  the  public  at 
large ; and  then  we  would  call  the  optional  capital  of  tlie  country  into  exertion,  that 
capita!  which  is  now  floating,  and  which  requires  to  be  employed  somewhere.  We 
say  to  every  person  who  wants  a farm,  Here  is  a hundred  acres  of  land  for  you,  or 
here  is  fifty  acres  of  land  for  you,  and  you  shall  have  this  for  thirty  years ; you  shall 
have  it  free  for  the  thirty  years,  but  here  are  the  terms,  the  leases  are  to  run  so  and 
so ; you  shall  erect  a farm  house  upon  it,  you  shall  create  t«  o cottages  upon  this  land, 
and  to  each  of  those  cottages  you  shall  annex  a certain  quantity  of  land,  say  an  acre 
of  land  ; all  this  time  he  is  to  have  it  free ; but  when  it  comes  in  again  at  the  end  of 
the  thirty  years— I will  not  pursue  it  beyond  the  tliirty  years,  but  if  I was  to  inter- 
fere then,  I think  the  value  of  it  would  be  seen  still  more.  We  say  in  addition  to 
.this,  that  the  commissioners  will  stick  on  a hit  of  land  to  every  cottage  at  present  in 
existence,  that  every  agricultural  cottage  shall  have  a piece  of  land.  I could  load 
the  Committee  with  information  of  the  importance  of  the  cottager’s  renting  a portion 
of  land  wltli  his  cottage,  4t  keeps  them  buoyant,  and  it  keeps  them  industrious, 
therefore  we  contend  that  every  one  of  those  cottages  shall  have  a poilion  of  land. 

But  this  proposition  with  respect  to  the  waste  land  is  an  imperfect  thing  of  itself, 
without  you  combine  another  of  those  things  with  it,  which  I have  just  slated,  which 

is,  to  establisli  a minimum  of  wages  fur  agricultural  labour  •,  witliout  that,  the  avarice 
of  mankind  is  such,  that  the  labourer  will  still  be  in  the  same  stale  whatever  you 
may  do  for  him.  Our  object  is  to  go  back  to  the  limes  of  tlie  Revolution,  or  to 
the  time  of  George  the  first,  when  the  labourer  had  a legal  claim  from  the  ma- 
gistrates of  a certain  quantum  of  wages ; in  the  year  1 732,  he  had  got  two  bushels  » 
of  wheat  a week,  inasmuch  us  the  price  of  wheat  was  2s.  gof.  and  he  had  got  6i. 

a week.  Now  I do  contend,  that  if  the  capital  of  the  country  can  be  brought  into 
exercise  in  this  manner,  it  is  a much  better  mode  of  employing  the  waste  lands  than 
any  other  way.  But  if  it  is  said,  how  can  he  be  protected  in  his  wages  if  the  fanner 
cannot  afford  to  give  him  those  wages,  I answer,  that  the  farmer  would  be  able  to 
give  iiim  tliose  wages,  inasmuch  as  lie  would  be  a consumer;  when  he  is  better  off, 
he  does  not  hoard  his  money,  but  he  spends  it,  so  that  you  would  have  one  hundred 
millions  a year  in  circulation  inure  than  you  have  at  present,  which,  doubled  and 
trebled,  would  produce  llie  cftects  that  1 state. 

3813.  From  what  sources  do  you  coutemplatc  the  advancement  of  the  capital 
.whichis  necessary  to  effect  this  purpose? — From  the  persons  in  the  country  that 
want  small  farms. 

3814.  If  tiierc  are  to  be  commissionei's,  and  surveys,  and  houses  built,  a con- 
siderable expense  must  of  necessity  be  incurred ; the  Committee  wish  to  know 
from  what  sources  you  contemplate  that  money  so  expended  to  be  raised  in  the 
first  instance? — Individual  capital.  I stated  they  were  to  have  the  land  for  thirty 
years  gratuitously,  but  that  they  should  be  compellable  to  erect  larra-liouses  upoq 

it,  and  file  buildings  that  are  necessary. 

38 1 5.  To  what  source  do  you  look  for  the  payment  of  the  value  of  tliose  rights 
that  are  to  be  sacrificed  ? — We  pay  for  it  somelliing  in  the  way  of  exchequer  bills, 
inasmuch  as  the  Exchequer  Bill  Loan  Act  says,  we  will  assist  in  public  works. 

SSifi.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  propose  lliat  such  expense 
should  be  paid  by  direct  contribution  from  the  Stater — I do. 

38 1 7.  Do  you  intend  that  any  interest  should  he  paid  to  the  Stale  for  the  money 
so  lent? — At  the  end  of  tiie  terra  the  State  would  have  a fair  claim  to  be  repaid, 
and  it  might  at  the  end  of  tliirty  years  be  very  properly  repaid,  because  those  farms 
being  made  all  useful  and  ])roUuctive,  Uic  occupier  having  been  repaid  all  his  outlay, 
he  would  be  in  u situation  to  eftect  that  object. 

Aa  a2  3818.  Tlicu 
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Mr.  3818.  Then  till  tlie  expiration  of  thirty  years  you  anUcipate  no  repayment? 

Btnjamn  WiUt.  Not  to  tlie  State,  except  in  the  indirect  advantage  that  5 a week  would  make 
' one  hundred  millions  in  circulation  in  the  country. 
laMay,  38i{).  You  contemplate  no  direct  repayment  before  thirty  years  have  expired? 

—No  direct  repayment ; but  every  carpenter  and  bricklayer  that  was  employed  in 
building  this  immense  torrent  of  houses  that  would  be  wanted  through  the  nation, 
would  all  be  purchasing  manufactures  and  purchasing  exciseable  articles  which 
they  cannot  purchase  now. 

3820.  The  capital,  tlie  advancement  of  which  you  contemplate  with  a view  to 
giving  life  and  spirit  to  the  different  brandies  of  industry,  is  also  to  be  employed  in 
that  way,  is  it  not  r — I think  there  is  a vast  deal  of  capital  that  would  be  much  more 
productively  employed  in  those  pursuits  than  it  is  now. 

3821.  Then  you  mean  to  say,  that  capital  employed  in  agricultural  labour  is  far 
more  profitable  than  capital  employed  in  any  other  way  ? — It  would  be  so  under 
those  circumstance?. 

3822.  Your  proposition  is,  tliat  a certain  quantity  of  waste  land  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  State  ? — As  much  as  is  wanted  to  employ  the  persons  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  send  abroad. 

3823.  You  propose,  that  instead  of  any  money  being  advanced  for  the  purposes 
of  Emigration,  the  money  should  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  waste  land,  now  the 
property  of  individuals  ? — Yes. 

3824.  You  propose  that  legislative  enactments  should  take  place,  under  which 
parties  possessed  of  interests  upon  waste  lands  should  be  compelled  to  part  with 
them  upon  reasonable  terms  of  compensation  ? — By  fair  arbitration. 

3825.  Then  you  propose  that  the  waste  lands  so  obtained  should  be  divided  into 
small  farms,  and  that  individuals  should  be  invited  to  cultivate  those  farms  upon 
certain  terms,  tliose  terms  to  be,  exemption  from  all  rent  or  tithe  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years,  that  each  possessor  of  an  hundred  acres,  for  example,  should  be 
calico  upon  to  build  a farm  house  suited  to  a farm  of  that  extent,  and  that  he  should 
also  be  called  upon  to  build  two  cottages,  to  which  cottages  should  be  attached  two 
acres  of  land  out  of  the  waste  common? — Yes. 

3826.  Then  he  is  to  go  on  employing  his  capital  as  any  other  man  does? — Yes. 
But  some  of  this  land,  besides  those  two  acres  and  besides  the  hundred  acres,  should 
be  cut  out  into  five-acre  lots,  such  as  for  graziers'  servants.  Lord  Brownlow  has 
upon  his  estate  five  hundred  lots  of  that  description,  and  the  person  that  informed 
us  of  this,  considered  that  he  had  been  partly  tlie  means  of  bringing  it  about ; they 
were  cut  out  in  lots  of  five  acres  and  two  roods ; the  consequence  of  which  i.s,  that 
persons  were  put  in  possession,  and  have  paid  their  rents,  and  to  talk  about  poors 
rates  to  them  would  disgrace  them.  And  I would  have  some  lots  scattered  about,  for 

* those  that  have  a little  capitul. 

3S27.  Then  this  land  is  to  be  divided  into  lots  of  100  acres  for  a class  of 
farmers,  into  lots  of  two  acres  for  poor  labourer?,  and  into  lots  of  five  acres  for  an 
intermediate  class  of  persons? — Yes. 

3828.  By  whom  do  you  propose  that  the  cottages  upon  the  five-acre  lots  should 
be  built? — We  have  not  completely  ascertained  that,  but  I suppose  that  parties 
would  do  it  upon  speculation,  instead  of  employing  their  capital  upon  bubbles. 

3829.  How  do  you  connect  the  system  w hich  lias  been  described  in  the  preced- 
ing questions  with  the  system  which  is  to  regulate  tlie  minimum  of  wages  for  the 
labourers  r — Inasmuch  as  the  cottager  formerly  was  in  possession  of  tolerable  wages. 
Lord  Hale,  before  the  Revolution,  said  a man  with  a wife  and  four  children  should 
have  ten  shillings  a week,  and  he  must  without  that  be  supposed  either  to  beg  or 
steal;  and  down  to  the  lime  of  George  the  first,  in  the  year  1732  even,  we  find 
that  the  magistrates,  by  the  Act  which  I want  to  have  renewed,  had  the  power  of 
giving  a labourer  .4x  shillings  a week,  which  enabled  him  to  command  two  bushels 
of  wheat  a week  ; and  he  possessed  at  that  time  these  4,000,000  of  acres,  which 
have  been  taken  away  since  1760.  Since  1760  we  have  lost  about  4,000,000  of 
acres  of  common,  which  he  had  the  privilege  of  using  for  his  pig,  and  his  goose, 
and  a variety  of  things ; we  are  now  replacing  that  again ; we  are  not  calling  upon 
them  to  throw  open  their  commons,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  did,  but  we  are  placing  the 
man  in  a situation  which  will  render  him  an  independent  man,  by  guarding  his  wages ; 
the  master  says,  '*  You  must  work  for  roe  at  any  tiling  1 choose  to  give  you  but 
the  Law  steps  in  and  sa^s,  “ No,  he  shall  not  work  at  Manchester,  and  at  Glasgow, 
for  fifteen  hours  a day  for  any  thing  that  the  master  chooses  to  give,  but  he  shall  be 
protected,  he  shall  have  enough  to  live  upon  independently.” 

3830.  Then 
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3S30.  Then  you  conceive  that  a poor  man  has  a perlect  rightto  marry,  without  any 
reference  to  liie  circumstance  of  liis  being  able  to  provide  for  his  family ; and  that 
when  hia  cliildren  are  grown  up  they  ought  to  have  a right  under  the  law  to  be  paid 
sufficient  to  maintain  them,  without  any  reference  to  the  value  of  their  labour  ? — 
That  brings  forward  the  question  of  population ; this  poor  man  will  not  multiply 
any  more  than  he  Aflj  done  m ; tliere  is  not  a man  too  many  now  in 
England  : if  you  make  a man  comfortahie,you  give  that  moral  restraint  to  tlie  man, 
that  he  will  think  about  it  before  he  marries. 

3831.  Do  you  consider  that  the  low  rate  of  wages  arises  from  the  number  wlio 
comjxMe  for  employment? — -No ; I overthrew  that  by  stating,  tliut  during  the  war, 
when  the  labourer  was  scarce  and  the  labour  plenty,  tlien  was  the  time  wiien  he 
should  have  been  in  a prosperous  state ; hut  it  was  no  such  thing,  that  was  the  time 
when  the  poor  man  ivas  thrown  upon  the  poors  rates. 

3832.  Do  you  admit  that  if  on  excess  of  supply  is  brought  into  the  market  in  any 
commodity,  it  reduces  the  value  of  that  article? — Yes. 

3833.  Hut  you  do  not  admit  that  that  which  is  true  with  respect  to  commodities, 
is  true  as  applied  to  human  labour? — No,  because  of  the  influence  of  the  avaricious 
principles  connected  with  poner  in  the  human  mind. 

3834.  Are  you  aware  of  anv  practical  instances  which  illustmte  the  means  of 
profitably  employing  capital  in  a manner  analogous  to  that  winch  you  have  stated? 
— Yes  ; there  was  the  instance  of  Lord  Winchilsea,  and  an  hundred  other  instances; 
I have  letters  innumerable  to  prove  this  fact. 

.’3835.  Do  tliose  instances  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  they 
independent  of  one  another?— They  are. 

3836.  Do  they  all  concur  in  leading  you  to  suppose  that  capital  employed  in 
the  way  to  which  you  have  referred,  would  be  advantageously  employed  with  a view 
to  the  repayment  of  interest  for  it? — I feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  yes. 

3837.  In  any  of  those  cases  to  which  you  have  referred,  is  there  any  interference 
with  the  natural  rate  of  wages? — No,  there  is  not,  but  the  labourer  was  protected 
down  to  a certain  time. 

3838.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  in  any  one  of  those  cases  there  has  been  any 
minimum  of  wages  fixed? — No. 


Mr. 

Beiyamin  imu. 


W»y, 

1817. 


3839.  Then,  as  far  as  your  experience  of  those  cases  goes,  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  the  cottage  system,  witliout  any  interference  with  the  natural  price  of 
wages? — I think  that  the  Committee  do  not  give  weight  to  what  I have  stated  just 
now,  that  a minimum  has  existed  to  a ceitaln  degree ; the  minimum  covers  England 
down  to  the  year  1813,  to  a certain  extent. 

3840.  .Are  any  of  those  cases  after  the  year  1813? — There  may  be  a few  of 
them,  but  they  are  mostly  anterior  to  that,  certainly. 

3841.  Do  you  consider  that  a minimum  of  wages  should  be  fixed  with  reference 

to  the  labourers  established  on  the  new  farms  which  you  propose  to  make,  or  tliat 
a minimum  of  wages  should  be  established  generally  throughout  llie  whole  country  ? 
— Generally;  labourers  should  have  two  bushels  of  wheat  a week  as 

their  wages,  and  the  manufacturing  labourers  should  be  protected  also ; the  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  of  the  latter  may  be  got  rid  of  in  this  manner,  uis.  that  when  the 
master  and  men  settle  their  wages  in  an  amicable  manner  as  a body,  no  rotten  one 
among  them  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  break  in  upon  that  goou  feeling. 

3842.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  not  only  do  you  contemplate  tlie 
necessity  of  fixing  a minimun  of  w’agcs  for  agricultural  labour,  but  a minimum  of 
wages  throughout  the  country,  embracing  tlie  whole  manufacturing  industry  as  well 
as  agi-icultural  employment?— I do. 

3843.  And  you  comemplato  that  that  minimum  of  wages  should  affect  equally 
the  best  workmen  and  the  worst?— The  worst  should  be  entitled  to  the  minimum, 
of  course. 

3844.  Would  you  extend  that  to  the  comparatively  higher  grades  of  society, 
would  voii  have  a minimum  of  wages  for  domestic  servants  and  for  clerks? — Our 
object  was  to  protect  the  labourer  in  the  beginning;  and  it  is  the  agricultural 
labourer  that  my  views  first  embraced. 

3845.  You  say  that  you  attribute  the  low  wages  of  the  labourer  to  the  principle 
of  avarice  in  the  human  mind,  which  iiflTccls  his  employer ; do  you  think  any  person 
is  to  be  blamed,  that  obtiiins  any  commodity  at  the  lowest  price  for  which  he  can 
obtain  it?— I think  that  if  you  were  going  to  purchase  a thing  to-day,  and  it  was 
offered  to  you  at  a lower  price  than  the  man  could  reasonably  sell  it  for,  there  is  a 
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rate ; but  if  you  want  to  do  it,  T say  the  legislature  is  meant  to  protect  all  Its  subjects 
[The  JVitness  delivered  in  the  following  Estimate^  which  was  read:] 


ESTIMATE  of  the  Expense  of  locating  a Family,  consisting  of  a Man,  Wife,  and 
tliree  Children,  on  Waste  Lands,  in  Great  Britain. 


1 . Transport  of  the  family  of  five  persons,  say  50  miles 

on  the  average,  from  the  place  where  they  now 
reside,  to  where  they  might  be  settled 

2.  Implements  necessary  tor  spade  husbandry  of  4-acre 

lots  to  each  family  . . - - . 

3.  Mechanical  implements  _ - - - - 

4.  Household  and  cooking  furniture  requisite 

5.  Cottage,  cow-shed,  pig-stye,  according  to  the  medium 

rate  of  expense  - - 

6.  Potatoes  for  planting  - - - - - 

7.  Provisions  for  12  months,  taking  into  calculation 

milk  from  the  cow  for  6 montlis  . . - 

8.  Cow  and  pig  - - “ ■ ■ 

Q.  Bedding,  blankets,  &c.  - - - - - 

1 o.  Proportion  of  expense  of  superintendence 

I- 


s.  d. 


1 10  - 
- 10  - 
1 10  - 

20  - - 
4 - - 

20  - *• 
9 _ 

2 - - 
- 10  - 

60  - - 


Produce  of  Four  Acres  in  Spade  Husbandry: 

One  acre  in  potatoes  - - 300  bushels  at  2/ 

One  ditto  in  wheat  - - - 5 qrs.  at  60/ 

Products  of  cow,  for  which  one  acre  is  retained  for  grass, 
and  one  for  bay  ------- 

Products  of  pig,  poultry,  &c.  - - - - - 

Spare  time  of  labourer  and  family,  worth  - per  ann. 


C 

30 

J5 

10 

5 

10 

70 


d. 


AT  the  end  of  the  second  year  two  crops  may  be  obtained  from  a portion  of  the 
land,  and  in  the  third  year  an  additional  cultivation,  which  may  be  the  commence- 
ment of  paying  off  the  principal. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  Encoiimgement 
of  Industry  and  Reduction  of  Poors  Rates, 

King’s  Head,  Poultry, 

BenJ.  JVills,  Hon’'  Sec^ 


Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

Thamat  Wright.  3846.  YOU  are  engaged  in  the  nail  trade  ? — Yes. 

' ' 3847.  Have  you  been  compelled  to  dismiss  a great  number  of  labourers? — Yes. 

3848.  Is  not  the  reason  of  your  having  been  so  compelled,  that  you  could  not 
obtain  a remunerating  price  for  the  articles  which  those  labourers  produced  ? — 
Yes. 

3849.  Have  you  any  expectation,  in  your  particular  trade,  of  being  able  to  employ 
the  persons  with  whose  services  you  have  parted  r — Never. 

3850.  Do  you  concur  wiUi  Mr.  Wills,  that  one  of  the  remedies  for  this  state  of 
things  would  be  to  compel  you  to  pay  a higher  rate  of  wages  to  those  labourers 
whom  you  still  employ? — I think  there  is  no  respectable  man  in  the  trade  who 
would  willingly  pay  less  wages  than  would  enable  the  labourer  to  obtain  two  bushels 
of  wheat  a week ; but  it  would  be  infringed  upon  by  the  unprincipled  men,  who  are 
freqently  contractors ; the  respectable  men  say,  forty  out  of  forty-two  woulil  agree 
to  it,  but  those  two  would  infringe  upon  it.  1 have  a printed  circular  in  my  hand 
from  a person,  stating  that  he  will  serve  me  thirty  per  cent  cheajjer  than  any  oU*er 
man ; and  1 find  it  is  dated  from  a work-house. 

3851.  Are  you  not  prepared  to  admit,  that  if  all  the  capitalists  engaged  in  the 
nail  trade  were  to  pay  a higher  rate  of  wages  to  their  labourers  than  they  now  do, 

it 
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it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  do  that  unless  they  increased  the  Mr. 
price  of  llie  commodity,  and  therefore  all  the  consumers  would  purchase  tl)at  com-  Ifright. 

moditv  at  that  increased  price? — I do  not  tliink  they  would,  the  consumers  would  

not  pay  one  farthing  more  for  tenpenny  nails ; the}^  are  tenpenny  nails  now,  and  ** 
they  were  tenpenny  nails  a hundred  years  ago,  that  is,  ten-pence  per  hundred. 

3852.  Is  it  a matter  of  indifference  to  you  as  a capitalist,  whether  you  pay  your 
pi-cseut  labourers  the  rate  of  wages  which  you  now  pay  tliem,  or  an  increased  rate  ? 

We  should  rather  pay  them  au  increased  rate,  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  us, 

but  the  contrary. 

3853.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  consumer  paying  the  same  price  for  the 
article,  the  capitalist  would  equally  benefit  under  the  one  state  of  things  as  the 
other? — Yes ; and  I say  it  is  a pleasant  thing  for  respectable  manufacturers  to  see 
the  cheerful  countenance  of  the  men  that  combine  together,  that  will  not  be  trampled 
upon;  which  is  now  the  case  with  the  horse-nail  makers. 

3854.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  tlie  interest  of  the  capitalist  in  this  country  who 
employs  labourers  in  manufacture,  would  not  be  affected  by  raising  the  wages  by 
legislative  enactment  to  a certain  mininum  ? — I am  quite  certain  they  would  not  ; 
every  manufacturer  would  rejoice  to  see  the  day  when  he  was  allowed  to  set  a fair 
price  to  the  labour  of  his  men. 

3855.  How  would  that  affect  the  ca.se  o£  those  persons  whose  wages  are  partly 
paid  out  of  tile  poor  rates  ? — If  there  was  a minimum  of  wages,  it  would  not  be 
in  tlic  power  of  any  man  to  deprive  the  labourer  of  his  just  reward,  when  we  have 
settled  it  among  ourselves  to  do  that ; there  ought  to  be  a law  strong  enough  to 
enable  tlie  man  to  go  before  a magistrate  for  taking  from  him  so  much  of  the  wages 
of  his  labour,  which  I consider  to  be  in  every  respect  his  property,  and  ought  to  be 
protected  before  any  other  property  in  the  country. 

38.56.  Do  you  conceive  if  a legislative  enactment  were  passed,  that  would  have 
a tendency  to  raise  the  wages  of  all  labourers,  that  the  consumer  would  be  able 
to  consume  to  the  same  extent  that  he  now  does? — He  would  be  able  to  consume 
ten  times  more  than  he  does  now,  for  the  poor  are  the  labourers,  and  let  them 
consume  in  auy  one  tiling,  say  a farthing  a day,  it  would  amount  to  three  millions 
a year,  as  the  annexed  Table  will  clearly  show ; if  it  was  sugar,  it  would  take  sixty 
thousand  hogsheads  in  a year  out  of  the  market. 


[The  following  Paper  was  delivered  in  by  the  IViiness,  and  read?j 
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“ The  low  Price  of  Labouk — the  Cause  of  oenebal  DiSTBEsa. 

“ IF  the  useful  classes  of  society  were  to  receive  proper  wages  for  their  labour, 
they  would  purchase  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  thereby  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  produce  and  manufactures  to  an  immense  extent ; which  the 
annexed  Table  will  clearly  show.  If,  foi'  instance,  every  individual  was  enabled  to 
procure  a pair  of  stockings,  or  a yard  of  flannel,  of  the  value  of  one  shilling,  once  in 
a year,  it  would  create  an  increased  demand  in  those  trades  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum ! • And,  if  each  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  laying  out  onlj/ 
one  penny  per  dai}  in  pixfoisions,  such  as  bread,  cheese,  potatoes,  beer,  &c. — ilte 
farmers,  in  consequence,  lose  customers  for  their  produce  to  the  amount  of /r/Ww 
miilions  one  hundred  and  aixty-siv  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  thirteen 
skillings  and  four -pence  sterling  annually  1 1 

“ It  is  also  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  that  by  having  reduced  the  wages  of 
the  poor  labourer  four  shillings  per  week — you  have  withdi'awn  from  circulation 
fifty-two  millions  a year ! ! J 


“ N.  B,  It  is  considered  that  there  are  Five  millions  of  labourers,  making  with 
tbeir  families  Eight  millions. 

5,000,000  8,000,000 


£.  t.  d. 

1,901,041  13  4 per  Ann. 
.3,802,083  G 8 — 

7,604,166  13  4 — 

15,208,333  6 8 — 

32,812,500  - - — 

45.625.000  - - — 

91.850.000  - - — 


270,833  6 3 per  Ann. 
54^,666  13  4 — 

1.083,333  6 8 — 

2,166,666  13  4 — 

3.2.50.000  - - — 

6.500.000  — - — 


13.000. 000  - - — 

26.000. 000  - - — 

39.000. 000  — - — 

58.000. 000  - - — 

65.000. 000  - - — 

78.000. 000  - - — 

91.000. 000  - - — 

104.000. 000  - — — 

130.000. 000  - - — 

,5,208  6 6 per  Ann 
10,416  13  4 — 

30,833  6 8 — 

41,666  13  4 — 

62,500  - - — 

185,000  - - — 

150,000  - - — 

1 .250.000  - — — 

2.500.000  — - — 

5,000,000  - - — 


£.  t.  d. 

3,041.667  13  4 per  Ann. 
6,083,335  6 8 — 

19,166.670  13  4 — 

34.333.:J4>  6 8 — 

,36,500,013  - - — 

73,000,024  - - — 

146,000,048  — - — 


433.333  6 8 
866,666  13  4 
1.733.333  6 8 
3,466,666  13  4 


per  Ann . 


5,200,000  - - 
10,400,000  - - 


20.800.000  - - — 

41.600.000  - - — 

62.400.000  - - — 

83.200.000  - - — 

104.000. 000  - - — 

124.800.000  - - — 

145.600.000  - - — 

1 66.400.000  - - — 

208.000. 000  - - — 


8,333  C 8 per  Aim. 
iC,666  13  4 _ 

33.3.33  6 8 — 


66,666  13  4 


100,000  - - 


300,000  - — 


400,000  - - — 

2.000. 000  - — — 

4.000. 000  — - — 

8.000. 000  - - — 


“ In  1732,  the  price  of  agricultural  labour  was  settled  by  the  magistrates  at  6s. 
shillings  per  week,  and  in  the  same  year  wheat  was  at  two  shillings  aud  nine-pence 
the  bushel.^ 

" In  iSa.'j,  the  price  of  labour  was  nine  shillings  per  week,  and  wheat  at  nine 
shillings  per  bushel;  therefore,  each  labourer  obtained  the  value  of  one  bushel  of 
wheat  less  for  his  week’s  labour  in  i S25,  than  he  received  in  1 732. 

“ There  are  five  millions  of  labourers  in  die  United  Kingdom,  and  a bushel  of 
wheat  is  now  worlii  eight  shillings.  If,  tlierefore,  the  poor  were  to  have  the  bushel 

of 


t 


§ See  tlic  Ucutlcmmi'j  MagBnmc,  vol  3. 
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V / 


of  wheat  restored  to  them,  (which  they  have  been  deprived  of  by  the  Gperaiions  of  the  Mr. 

Corn  Laws,)  they  would  be  enabled  to  lay  out  one  hundred  and  four  millions  an-  fFright.^ 

mially  more  than  they  at  present  do  witii  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  thereby 

benefat  all.  For  instance,  they  would  be  able  to  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  four  iStyf* 

tliousand  retail  shopkeepers,  one  thousand  a-year: — the  one  hundred  and  four 

tliousand  retail  shopkeepers  would  lay  outwitli  ten  thousand  four  hundred  wholesale 

traders  ten  thousand  per  annum : — and  the  ten  thousand  four  hundred  wholesale 

traders  would  purchase  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  manufacturers,  twenty  thou- 

sar.d  a-year : making  in  tlie  whole  a circulation  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  millions ; 

the  profits  on  which  would  be  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  the  profits  on  tiie 

whole  of  our  export  trade.  Thus  employment  would  be  found  for  all  the  useful 

classes,  who  are  now  so  miserably  distressed,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 

conununity  at  large  would  be  greatly  increased ; poor’s  rates,  in  a great  measure, 

abolished;  and  crime,  the  invariable  consequence  of  low  wages,  prevented. 

“ Wheat  in  February  1732  ....  23^.  to  25^.  per.  quarter. 

— March  1732  - - - - 20s.  to  22s.  - - - d“. 


(From  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  May  1732.) 

Yearly  Wages  appointed  by  the  Justices  to  be  taken  by  the  Servants  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  not  exceeding  the  following  suras : 

Head  ploughman,  waggoner,  or  seedsman,  per  annum,  8/.; 
his  mate,  4/.;  best  woman,  3/.;  2d  sort  of  woman,  2/.; 

2d  ploughman,  6/.;  his  mate,  3/. 

£• 

Labourers  by  the  day  in  summer  - - - - - -12 

Ditto  - - - - winter  - - - - - -1- 


By  the  Justices  of  Gloucester : 

Head  servant  in  husbandry  . - - . per  ann. 

Second  seiwant  ------- 

Driving  boy,  under  14  years  of  age  . . . . 

Head  maid  servant  in  dairy,  and  cook  - - . - 

Mower,  in  harvest,  without  drink  ...  per  day 
Ditto  - - - with  drink  - - - per  day 

^ to  '’"'5'' 

Mower  and  reaper,  in  corn  harvest,  with  diet  - per  day 
Labourers,  with  diet  ...  - - per  day 

Ditto  - without  diet  or  drink  - - . per  day 

Carpenter,  wheelwright  and  mason,  without  drink  per  day 
Ditto  - - ditto  - - - witli  drink  - per  day 


2 10- 
-12 

- 1 — 

- - 8 

- r — 

- - 4 

- - 10 

- 1 2 


3857.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  the  price  of  nails  were  raised,  there  would  be 
the  same  quantity  of  nails  used  ? — More  ; because  the  very  men  that  make  them 
would  use  them ; for  it  is  a notorious  fact,  that  poor  men  who  in  general  manufacture 
goods,  cannot  consume  them. 

3858.  Do  you  conceive  that  under  the  system  of  free  trade,  the  Foreigner  would 
not  bring  in  nails  ? — No,  if  you  have  a proper  free  trade,  tliat  is,  if  you  let  corn 
come  in  free ; what  is  cloth,  but  a little  wool  and  a great  deal  of  bread.  If  the 
labourers  were  properly  remunerated,  I consider  there  would  be  a larger  consumption 
of  nails  and  of  every  thing  else. 

3859.  Out  of  whose  pocket  is  the  extra  price  of  labour  to  be  paid  r— Out  of 
the  coiijumers;  the  poor  men  are  the  great  consumers  in  this  country;  if  they  are 
enabled  to  'earn  any  thing  more  than  would  purchase  common  food,  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  it. 

3860.  How  will  your  system  enable  the  consumer  to  pay  a higher  price  for  what 
he  consumes? — Either  you  must  raise  the  price  of  wages  of  labour,  or  you  must 
lower  the  price  of  bread. 

5jO'  B b b 3861.  Do 
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Mr.  3861.  Do  you  think  bread  is  the  only  thing,  the  price  of  which  would  be  required 

Thomoi  Wright,  to  be  lowered  ? — Bread  is  the  real  value  of  every  thing;  all  labour  is  bread,  everv 
' ^ tiling  is  bread  ; our  clothing  is  all  bread,  except  a little  wooL 

*18^7^’  3862.  Do  you  know  that  the  price  of  clothing  has  diminished  within  the  last 

hundred  years,  in  England? — I dare  say  it  has. 

3863.  Would  a rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  labour  cheapen  the  price  of 
bread? — If  there  is  a rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  labour,  that  will  enable  the 
labourer  and  his  family  to  consume  more. 

3864.  Your  object  is  to  lower  the  price  of  wheat,  and  in  order  to  effect  that 
you  would  raise  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer? — My  object  is,  that  tlie 
labourer  should  have  the  wheat  at  a fair  price,  in  order  that  the  large  mass  of  the 
people  should  be  able  to  consume  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  country. 

3865.  Your  object  is  to  lower  the  price  of  wheat  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor  man  ? — No,  you  may  raise  the  man,  if  you  please,  so  long  as  he 
has  it ; but  if  you  do  not  lower  the  price  of  wheat,  you  must  recollect  that  the 
articles  which  we  have  been  talking  of,  which  are  nails,  are  nearly  all  bread  ; and 
unless  you  can  lower  ilie  price  of  bread,  the  Foreign  trade  will  be  lost ; unless  they 
can  be  made  in  this  country  as  cheap  as  in  anotlier,  do  not  expect'Americen 
orders. 


Martis,  15*  die  Maii,  1827. 

R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


William  Rickard  Cosway,  Esq.  of  Bilsington  Priory,  Kent, 
called  in ; and  Examined. 


3866.  WHERE  do  you  reside? — In  London,  and  occasionally  in  the  couuty  of 
Kent;  part  of  my  property  is  in  Romney  Marsh  and  in  the  Weald  of  Kent. 

3867.  Will  you  give  to  the  Committee  the  details  of  that  parish  ? — I have  got 
a detailed  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  parish : containing  its  different  sorts  of 
agriculture;  the  number  of  persons  that  have  received  parish  relief  from  1811  to 
1826;  and  the  number  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths,  and  the. whole  population 
of  the  parish  ; with  the  number  of  cottages,  the  number  that  have  been  built  within 
llie  last  thirteen  years,  the  costs  of  building,  and  the  yearly  rent  which  they  yield : 
It  also  states  the  amount  of  the  poor-rate  In  1818  and  at  the  present  date,  and  what 
the  rate  was  in  1 79a. 


\Tke  Witness  delivered m the  same’,  which  was  read,  as  foUms:'\ 
“ Bilsington  Parish,  Kent. — May  1827. 

2,700  Acres. 
570 

• - 1,580 

550 


Whole  parish 
Arable 
Pasture 
Wood 


2,700 


Number  of  Persons  receiving  Parish  relief 


iSn 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

181C  - - 


- • 

29 

1817  - * 

- 70  1 

1823  - 

- -r  lOfr 

- 

28 

1818  - - 

- 105 

i8a.l  - 

- - 100 

- 

24 

1819  - - 

- 130  1 

1825  - 

- - 110 

30 

1 1820  - - 

- 100 

1826  - 

- - 10a 

- 

40 

i8?i  - - 

- 1 10 

1827  - 

- - 129 

- 

- 5C 

1 3822  - - 

- 100 
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Marriages. 


i8ji  - • 2 

i8«3  - * a 

1813  - ••  3 

1814  - - 3 

1815  - - 3 

1816  - - I 

i8t7  - - 6 

1818  - - 5 

1819  • - 

i83(»  - . 2 

1821  - . 1 

1822  - - 2 

1823  - - 5 

1824  - - 3 

1825  - - 3 

1826  - 5 


Deaths.  Baptisms. 

2 - - 10 

2 - - 8 

none  - - 6 

2 - - 7 

8 - - 11 


7 - - 9 

.3  - - 6 

5 - - >2 


none  - » II 

8 - 11 
6 - - 14 

9 - - i6 


/ 


fF.  R.  Coiw^, 
Esq. 

15  May, 
ids?. 


49  69  '156 


Whole  population  of  parish  in  1821  - - 299  persons. 

D' 1827  - - 335  d- 

Number  of  labourers  now  employed,  59 
Number  of  labourers  without  employ,  1 o 

Wages  of  men  employed  in  husbandry,  i2i.  per  week,  winter  and 
summer;  women  earn,  in  summer,  is.  per  day;  children,  from 
3<f.  to  6d. 

Porislt  relief  to  single  men,  the  maximum  - 5/  per  week. 

D*  - - a man,  wdlh  his  wife  - * 8/  d* 

D*  • - - - d*  - and  2 children  10/  d* 

And  for  every  child  above  that  number  - 1/6  each. 

*'  In  these  cases  the  parish  pays  no  rent,  except  to  a^ed  and  disabled  persons. 

No  poor-house  in  Bilsinglon.  Previous  to  1825,  the  pansh  paid  rent  120/. ; since 
which  the  poor  pay  their  own  rent 

Number  of  Cottages  in  Bilsinglon,  26;  five  built  since  1814;  cost 
of  building  70/.  to  80/.  'Nearly  rent,  4/.  £.  $.  d. 

Poor-rate  for  181 8,  was  _ . - . 722  19  1 1 

- - - 1826 567  12  - 

First  quarter  of  1 827  - 200  - — 

The  Poor-rate  for  1792  was  a66/.  i7y.2f  </.;  and  the  number  of  poor  30. 

No  Irisli  labourers  at  any  time  employed  in  this  parish.” 

3868.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  parish  to  pay  the  rent  of  cottages  out  of  the  poor- 
rates  ? — Not  now,  they  did  so  till  1 825  ; the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  parish 
rate  has  diminished  by  not  paying  rents  out  of  it. 

3869.  Have  you  bad  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Evidence  that  has  been  ^ven 
before  this  Committee,  with  respect  to  parishes  in  England  ? — I have. 

3870.  You  understand,  then,  distinctly  the  sense  in  w hich  this  Committee  use  the 
word  redundant,  with  reference  to  population  ? — I do. 

3871.  You  admit  that  if  eight  able  labourers  were  to  be  employed  in  aparish 
only  seven-eighths  of  the  year  each,  or  in  other  words  only  executed  seven-eighths 
of  the  labour  which  they  were  capable  of  executing,  in  consequence  of  there  being 
no  real  demand  for  their  labour,  that  that  would  be  equal  to  one  labourer  in  com- 
plete redundancy? — In  figures  It  would  be  equal  to  that ; but  I think  the  redun- 
dancy's greater  than  that  proporfion,  because  I do  not  think  tliat  the  other  seven 
would  do  what  I consider  an  English  labourer’s  day’s  work,  in  consequence  of  that 
redundancy  of  labour. 

3872.  What  is  the  expense  at  which  you  would  estimate  a family,  of  a man, 
a woman,  and  three  chiklreu,  who  are  by  the  terms  of  the  proposition  supposed  to 

550'  U b b 2 be 
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jy.  R.  Cotuay, 

15  May, 
1817. 


be  entirely  out  of  employment,  for  whose  labour  no  real  demand  exists,  but  who 
are  in  tlie  habit  of  receiving  assistance  from  tlie  parochial  rates? — The  eighth 
labourer  unemployed,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  would  cost  26/.  per  annum ; 
if  there  were  three  children,  it  would  cost  t a week  more,  which  is  28/.  i2j. 

3S73.  Supposing  tliat  that  labourer  and  his  family  could  be  removed  to  the  Nortlr 
American  colonies  with  their  own  entire  good  will,  and  that  the  parish  were  satisfied 
that  an  extreme  probability  existed  of  tlieir  being  successful  when  planted  in  such 
British  colony  ; are  you  of  opinion  tliat  the  parish  would  be  prepared  to  mortgage 
their  poor-rates  for  a definite  number  of  years,  paying  annuity  interest  for  the  sum 
of  60 or  70/.  which  might  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  removal  and 
locaUon  of  such  emigrant  labourers  ? — I have  been  applied  to  by  certain  labourers 
of  my  parish  to  get  Uiem  sept  out  to  the  British  colonies.  I have  made  a scale, 
from  the  evidence  already  submitted  to  the  Committee,  by  which  I can  prove  to 
them  that  the  expense  of  sending  a man,  his  w ife  and  three  children,  to  Quebec,  will 
not  amount  to  more  tlian  two  thirds  of  the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  same  family 
to  the  parish.  But  before  I advance  the  money,  I require  a security  that  this  call 
shall  not  be  repeated  within  four  or  five  years,  because  if  the  call  is  to  be  repeated, 
after  two  or  three  successive  calls  the  parish  would  become  burtliened  with  all  the 
old,  the  weak  uud  the  disabled,  as  well  as  children  who  are  orphans  or  have  even 
lost  their  father,  as  those  must  necessarily  be  left  at  home  and  create  a permanent 
charge  to  the  parish,  for  the  emigrants  must  of  course  be  strong  and  able-bodied 
men.  My  wish  is  to  impress  upon  the  Committee,  that  unless  we  have  some 
security  by  Act  of  Parliament,  we  should  have  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again, 
leaving  all  the  disabled  and  helpless  upon  our  hands. 

3874.  As  a parishioner,  would  you  consent  to  pay  that  annuity  of  lof.  or  12/. 
a year  for  ten  years,  upon  which  a sum  of  money  might  be  raised  amply  sufficient 
to  locate  a labouier  under  circumstances  which  would  be  sufficiently  to  his  advan- 
tage to  tempt  liim  to  avail  himself  of  emigration  ; by  the  terms  of  the  proposition, 
the  saving  would  be  the  difference  between  10  /.  or  1*2/.  and  28/.  12s.,  and  it  would 
be  for  the  parish  to  lake  care  to  prevent  the  vacuum  being  filled  up  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  labourers  into  the  parish  ? — Provided  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  wc 
expect  to  come  out  will,  in  our  opinion,  sufficiently  protect  us. 

3875.  What  provisions  do  you  look  for  in  that  Act  of  Parliament,  except  the 
main  protection  that  such  emigrant,  availing  himself  of  such  assistance,  should  ipso 
facto  be  deprived  of  all  claim  on  the  parish  for  the  future? — It  being  understood 
that  he  can  have  no  further  claim  upon  the  parish  if  he  were  to  return.  I appre- 
hend that  a tax  on  cott^es,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  would  be  the  bestmeans 
of  preventing  early  marriages.  There  will,  I apprehend,  be  some  difficulty  in  set- 
tling what  amount  this  tax  should  be  j and  I think  that  after  it  is  so  settled,  die  ap- 
peal should  not  be  made  to  the  oetty  sessions,  but  rather  to  the  quarter  sessions ; of 
course  1 am  speaking  locally,  it  will  avoid  collision  with  the  magistrates  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

3876.  Will  you  explain  the  principle  of  the  tax  you  are  now  suggesting? — In  this 
pari.sh,  I intend,  the  moment  an  Act  is  passed,  to  pull  down  some  cottages  j but  the 
larger  proprietors  pulling  down  cottages,  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed,  will 
in  fact  be  a premium  to  the  little  holders  of  land  to  build  others.  I have  a scale 
here  of  the  expense  of  building  a cottage,  which  varies  from  70/.  to  80/.,  and  the 
rent  will  be  4/.  to  four  guineas. 

3877.  Will  you  explain  more  in  detail  your  view  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  a tax  should  be  imposed;  is  it  intended  that  all  cottages,  according  to 
a presumed  estimate  of  the  price  of  their  construction,  sliould  be  rated  at  a certain 
rate  ? — I would  propose  that  the  tax,  whatever  the  amount  may  be,  should  be  fixed 
by  two  successive  vestry  meetings,  with  a right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions; 
I look  to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  as  indispensable, 

3878.  You  propose  therefore  that  each  parish  should  be  the  judge  of  the  tax  for 
its  own  particular  cottages? — I say  so,  because  in  the  working  of  the  machinery  it 
is  desirable  that  the  feelings  of  the  parish  itself  shoulil  be  in  concurrence  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  I think  if  they  were  allowed  to  lay  a tax  upon  them- 
selves, they  would  lay  it  on  much  more  heavily  than  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  do. 

3879.  Do  you  intend  that  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  should  be  paid  as  part  of  the 
parish  rales? — Yes. 

3880.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  that  your  view  is,  that  if  the  proceeds- 
oJ’  this  particular  tax  were  to  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  country,  it 

i>«uld 
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would  not  be  likely  that  tlic  parish  would  impose  it  upon  themselves,  so  much  as  if 
it  were  directly  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  poor-rate?— Decidedly. 

3881-  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  view  of  the  question  is  this, 
that  if  tliere  was  a real  demand  for  labour  iu  such  a parish,  and  if  it  was  manifest 
that  tlie  interests  of  the  agriculturists  or  of  the  manufacturers  required  an  increase 
of  labour,  in  that  case  they  would  be  prepared  to  reduce  such  a tax  to  the  minimum, 
or  to  remove  it  altogether,  and  lljat  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  felt  the  con- 
trary, tliey  would  be  prepared  to  impose  the  impediments  by  increasing  it? — ^That 
is  the  principal  reason  why  I would  have  tlie  parish  lay  the  ta.'c  on.  Iu  this  parish, 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  and  myself  are  the  principal  proprietors.  Every  one  must 
know'  that  all  charges  and  outgoings  come  ultimately  upon  the  land  ; and  in  fact  it 
is  the  landlord  that  pays  it,  because  bis  rent  is  in  jwoportion  to  tbe  return,  after  all 
outgoings  are  paid. 

3882.  Would  not  your  object  be,  in  proposing  this  tax  on  cottages,  to  raise  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  labourer? — My  idea  is,  that  by  reducing  the  number 
of  cottages,  you  will  necessarily  reduce  the  population ; because  I think  that  the 
system  of  putting  men  to  work  on  the  roads,  which  has  prevailed  in  so  many  parishes, 
has  interfered  very  much  with  the  character  of  our  labourers,  and  if  it  is  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  that  we  shall  no  longer  get  an  Englishman’s  day  labour ; my 
meaning  is  this,  that  they  are  set  upon  sucli  job  works,  they  are  not  kept  to  a ^od 
day’s  labour,  and  after  three  or  four  months  they  get  such  lazy  habits  that  you 
never  after  get  tlie  same  quantity  of  work  out  of  the  same  individual.  There  is 
another  cliange  that  has  taken  place,  and  that  has  affected  very  much  the  character 
of  our  labouring  population ; the  labourers  no  longer  live  in  farm-houses,  as  they 
used  to  do,  when  they  were  better  fed  and  had  more  comforts  than  they  now  get  in 
a cottage,  in  consequence  there  was  not  tbe  same  inducement  to  early  marriage, 
because  if  a man  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  had  been  accustomed  to 
live  in  a better  way  of  life,  he  would  consider  twice  before  he  married  and  went  to 
live  in  a wretched  cottage  upon  potatoes  and  tea. 

3883.  Are  not  the  farmers  now  getting  back  to  tlie  practice  of  taking  labourers 
into  tbeir  farm-houses  ? — I should  say  that  they  are  beginning  to  do  so  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  Lontlon  ; I am  connected  with  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire, 
and  I see  some  symptoms  of  returning  to  that  better  system.  With  respect  to  a for- 
mer question,  as  to  taxing  cottages,  and  the  improving  the  moral  and  physical  state  of 
the  labouring  classes,  I consider  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  having  two  vestry 
meetings  to  levy  this  tax  would  be,  that  every  individual  having  the  smallest  property 
in  the  parish  will  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  llhe  idea  of  emigration 
has  always  a certain  infiuence  upon  the  lower  class  of  society,  but  I tbink  that 
when  tbe  tliin^  is  fully  explained  to  them,  it  will  cease  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a punishment,  if  I may  so  call  it.  This  parish  of  BUsingion,  of  which 
I am  by  far  the  largest  proprielor,  came  into  my  possession  in  18245  the  whole 
parish  is  2700  acres,  anil  only  570  acres  of  it  are  arable.  This  point  is  connected 
with  the  Corn  Laws,  for  if  the  price  permanently  averages  less  than  at  present,  the 
distress  of  the  labourers  will  increase,  as  the  arable  in  a great  measure  will  be  turned 
into  pasture.  In  1824  1 came  into  possession  of  this  property,  previous  to  which 
year  llie  parish  had  paid  i2o/.  for  rent  for  the  poor;  in  1818  the  poor-rate  had 
been  722/.,  but  in  1826,  from  not  paying  rent,  and  other  causes,  it  had  come  down 
10567/. 

3884.  Do  you  conceive  that  if  persons  who  are  instrumental  in  giving  a residence 
to  those  poor  people  could  be  made  more  amenable  to  the  poor-rate,  that  it  would 
have  tlie  effect  of  giving  them  a wholesome  and  useful  control  over  the  provident 
and  regular  habits  of  the  persons  wiio  came  into  the  parish  as  labourers? — Con- 
sidering the  institutions  of  this  country,  it  is  rather  an  alarming  proposition,  because, 
in  tlie  first  place,  what  is  proposed  would  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  capital 
in  populous  districts  ; that  it  would  have  the  above  tendency  there  is  no  question, 
because  if  you  make  it  more  onerous  to  build  a house,  the  chance  is  that  people 
W'ill  not  so  readily  undertake  it;  but  1 must  repeat,  when  you  consider  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country,  I cannot  see  how  it  can  be  said  that  a man  shall  not  employ 
his  capital  in  that  way. 

.^885.  In  your  opinion,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  amend  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  makes  it  possible  to  rate  the  owners  of  cottages  of  between  5/.  and 
20/.  a year,  by  making  it  imperative  upon  all  parishes  to  rate  the  owners  of  all 
cottages  tlie  rent  of  w hich  was  under  1 0 /.  u year  ? — That  is  exactly  my  view  of  it ; 
let  tlie  parish  rate  them  themselves,  and  the  proceeds  go  to  the  poors  rates. 
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R.  Comay,  3886.  You  understand  that  it  is  meant  that  this  rale  should  be  levied  in  the  same 
Esq.  proportion  as  upon  other  other  property  in  the  parish? — Yes. 

^ 3887.  Did  it  never  strike  you,  that  in  the  system  of  Poor  Laws  there  was  no  kind 

of  preference  given  to  a person  of  industrious  and  good  habits  over  a person  who 
was  not  of  industrious  and  gootl  habits;  and  do  you  not  conceive  that  such  a pro- 
vision as  has  been  mentioned,  which  would  make  the  owners  of  cottages  directly 
interested  in  bringing  persons  into  the  parish  of  good  and  provident  habits,  would 
have  a beneficial  eflcct  upon  the  njoral  cfeimcter  of  the  poor  ? — 1 think  that  in  the 
agricultural  parishes  great  attention  is  piud  now  to  the  moral  character  of  the  indivi- 
duals that  receive  the  poor-rate. 

3888;  Would  not  the  provision  which  has  been  mentioned,  strengtlien  it  ? 

I think  it  would. 

3889.  Supposing  that  it  were  to  be  demonstrated  that  complete  success,  averagely 
speaking,  attended  the  emigrants  who  were  sent  to  the  North  American  colonies, 
consequently,  that  no  able-bodied  man  permanently  wanting  employment,  could 
fairly  complain  of  that  want,  provided  facilities  were  given  to  him  to  emigrate,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  notoriety  of  tlmt  circumstance  would  furnish  an  op[K)rtunity 
for  repealing  that  very  objectionable  [>art  of  the  Poor  Laws  which  now  imposes  upon 
the  parish  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  able-bodied  poor  man,  wlien  he  happens 
to  1»  out  of  work : you  will  not  understand  that  such  a re{>eal  is  contemplated  as 
would  prevent  casual  assistance,  but  you  will  understand  the  question  as  having 
regard  to  ]>ermanent  assistance  from  year  to  year? — Considering  as  I do  that  tho 
poor  man,  if  he  cannot  get  employment,  has  a right  to  be  maintained  by  the  parish, 
I think  that  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  altogether  did  away  with  that  right  under 
such  circumstances,  should  have  some  provision  to  meet  accidents. 

3890.  .Supposing  a new  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  place,  und  that  the  question 
merely  affected  the  administration  of  the  parochial  rates,  do  you  think  that  the 
same  quantum  of  allowance  which  is  now  given  by  magistrates  under  the  circum- 
stances of  a poor  man  applying  for  assistance,  who,  although  willing  to  work,  can 
find  no  employment,  would  be  continued  when  it  ivas  matter  of  demonstration  tliat 
by  removing  to  the  colonie.s  lie  might  be  placed  in  a .situation  of  independence, 
without  coming  upon  charity  for  his  subsistence? — As  far  a.s  my  opinion  goes, 
1 would  in  that  case  bring  him  down  to  the  very  lowest  possible  standard  of  relief ; 
but,  once  set  emigration  in  activity,  let  its  principle  be  well  explained,  and  there 
would  be  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  it. 

3891.  You  are  aware  tlmt  at  this  moment  a great  dis|>osition  to  emigrate  exists 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  Irelaml,  and  that  this  disposition  to  emigrate  arises  mainly 
from  communications  wliich  have  been  received  from  those  who  have  gone  out  aa 
emigrants,  and  who  have  written  to  their  friends  detailed  accounts  of  their  success? 
— I understand  that  is  the  case. 

3892.  If  an  indisposition  to  emigrate  is  now  found  to  exist  among  the  English 
poor,  do  you  not  consider  tliat  if  a few  families  were  to  go  out,  and  to  bo  successful, 
and  to  write  to  their  friends  detailed  accounts  of  their  success,  that  much  of  that 
natural  prejudice,  which  may  exist  at  the  present  moment,  would  progressively  be  re- 
moved ? — My  opinion  is  that  it  is  already  partially  removed  ; I have  been  applied  to 
by  some  persons  in  my  own  parish  to  be  sent  out.  I have  a letter  which  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull  gave  to  me,  which  contains  something  to  die  same  purpose ; it  is  from 
Mr.  Curt  is,  relative  to  the  parish  of  Smarden,  in  the  wealds  of  Sussex ; it  is  as 
follows  : “ The  population  of  Smarden.  by  the  census  of  1821,  was  1050.  Since 
June  1822  eighty-nine  persons  have  emigrated  from  the  parish,  to  the  province  of 
New  York,  in  America,  namely,  sixty-one  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  and  twenty- 
eight  at  their  own.  The  expense  to  the  parish  for  the  sixty-one  was  400  /.  Out  of 
the  whole  number,  twentv-one  were  laliourcrs,  and  the  remainder  women  and  chil- 
dren. It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  last  of  the  sixtv-one  went  out,  and 
none  of  tliem  have  relumed ; on  the  contrary,  from  the  frequent  accounts  that  have 
been  received  from  them,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  ail  doing  well,  and  therefore 
n^er  likely  to  return.  No  more  of  the  400/.  which  was  borrowed  for  sending 
those  people  to  America,  was  paid  off  in  any  one  year  than  it  was  calculated  Uiey 
would  have  cost  the  parish  had  they  continued  in  it;  so  that  no  occupier  could 
have  any  reason  to  object  to  the  money  being  so  employed.  Notwithstanding  so 
many  have  quitted  the  parish,  there  are  still  in  the  winter  montlis  many  labourers 
out  of  employ,  but  the  miinber  is  considerably  reduced.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  places  of  those  who  have  gone  to  America  have  been  filled  up  by  strangers 
from  other  parishes ; as  a proof  of  this  there  are  at  this  time  eight  cottages  empty. 
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and  it  is  thought  the  fKior  are  not  in  such  close  quarters  as  they  lately  were.  In 
the  years  1821,  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  the  poors-raie  was  i2a'.  in  die  pound,  last 
vear  it  was  only  gt.;  this  reduction  is  probably  owing  principally  to  the  emigraliou. 
feioht  more  paupers  %vill  leave  Sinardeii  for  America  on  die  15th  of  May,  namely, 
thi^c  labourers  and  five  women  and  children  : dius  ninety-seven  will  have  left  the 
parish  in  all.” 

3893.  Are  you  prepared  to  infer  from  that  letter  that  the  expense  of  sending 
ooiigrants  to  the  United  States  is  so  small,  that  it  would  not  be  likely  that  the 
parishes  would  consent  to  incur  an  additional  expense  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
them  to  the  British  Colonies  in  Nordi  America? — 1 have  already  stated,  that  even 
that  calculation  is  far  beyond  wliat  I believe  to  be  necessary.  I have  belonged  to 
the  navy  many  yfare,  and  tlierefore  the  subject  is  not  a new  one  to  me ; but  from 
the  calculation  1 have  made,  1 apprehend  liiat,  according  to  Mr.  Aslell’s  offer  for 
freight,  in  your  2d  Report,  a man  his  wife  and  three  children,  one  of  the  children 
to  be  a litUe  under  fourteen  and  tlie  otlier  two  under  seven,  could  be  sent  out  for 
fourteen  guineas,  excepting  blankets  and  hammocks ; 1 have  lately  understood 
that  the  calculation  of  die  Victualling  Board,  for  sending  convicts  to  New  South 
Wales,  scarcely  differs  from  the  calculation  1 have  given  in  to  the  Committee. 

3894.  You  will  be  aware  d>at  it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  could  be  passed  which  should  exempt  the  parish  from  all  future  claim  on 
the  part  of  die  emigrants  who  were  sent  out  in  tliis  manner,  taking  their  chance  of 
success  according  to  the  demand  for  their  labour  in  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent; 
and  undoubtedly  nothing  could  be  less  fair  than  to  prevent  parishes  applying  their 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  removal ; but  upon  examining  the  evidence 
which  has  been  taken  before  this  Committee,  you  will  find,  that  although  tliat  may 
liave  answered  in  thousands  of  instances,  if  carried  on  beyond  a certain  amount  it 
will  inevitably  disappoint  the  expectations  of  those  that  go  out? — I do  not  agree  to 
the  whole  of  this  proposiliou,  for  I believe  that  for  years,  perhaps  centuries  to  come, 
the  number  of  emiginnts  sent  out  this  year  will  rather  increase  the  demand  for 
them  next  year,  and  so  on  successively  ; I particularly  allude  to  die  immense  ex- 
tent of  our  Australian,  North  American  and  oUier  colonies;  I also  conceive  that 
the  great  desideratum  is,  to  establish  a regular  road  for  emigration  at  litUe  expense, 
and  to  protect  die  parishes  from  similar  calls  as  much  as  you  can. 

3895.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed  containing  the  provisions  to  which 
you  have  adverted  in  your  evidence,  first,  of  die  noiiliamlity  of  the  parish  to  any 
claim  from  the  emigraliug  pauper  for  the  future,  secondly,  a tax  upon  cottages 
subsequently  to  be  erected,  such  lax  to  he  levied  by  the  parish  itself,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  parislics  would  be  more  disposed  than  the^  now  would  be  to  charge 
their  rates  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  pauper  that  assistance  which  would  locate 
him  upon  the  terms  detailed  In  the  evidence  before  the  Committee,  in  the  British 
colony,  whereas  now  they  would  prefer  merely  advancing  the  money  sufficient  to 
remove  him  to  the  colony?— In  the  evidence  1 have  read,  the  scale  of  expense  of 
emigration  appears  to  me  so  enormous,  that  if  that  scale  is  continued,  1 do  not 
think  it  would,  because  it  is  a question  of  prudence  whether  the  advantage  is  worth 
die  annuity  that  is  asked  for  it. 
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Doctor  William  Murphy,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3896.  you  area  physician,  residing  at  Cork? — I am. 

3897.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  state  of  the  poor  in  Cork  and  its  William  Mvrphy. 

imm^iate  vicinity  ? — 1 am.  ' s.. < 

3898.  And  generally  diroughout  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — More  particularly  with 
the  city  of  Cork. 

3899.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Evidence  that  has  been  given 
before  this  Committee  by  several  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  re- 
specting the  state  of  Ireland? — I read  some,  but  very  little  of  it. 

3900.  Do  you  consider  that  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  labour  as  compared 
^vith  the  demand,  that  the  Population  is  extremely  redundant  in  that  part  of  Ire- 
land?— Very  redundant. 

390K  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing? — It  is 
increasing. 

39t>2.  You  do  not  think  that  any  result  of  n crowded  populatitm  is  operating 
to  clicck  it,  so  as  to  retain  it  at  par? — 'I’herc  is  no  appearance  of  a check  from 
disease. 
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3903-  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  population  which  is  so  extremely  on  the  in- 
William  crease,  being  a rural  population,  the  comparative  destitution  of  them  does  not 

' ' • ' operate  as  it  would  do  in  respect  of  a population  crowded  in  towns  r — Certainly 

isMay,  not. 

3904*  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  wages  of  labour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  ? — 

I tan  ; the  labourers  generally,  in  the  city,  have  from  6 to  85.  a week. 

3905.  What  is  the  price  of  labour  in  the  country  districts  ? — In  tlie  immediate 
neighbourhood  they  can  get  labourers  from  6d.  to  8 J.  a day ; a good  deal  to  the 
west  of  the  city,  they  can  get  labourers  from  6 1/.  to  8 d.  a day. 

3906.  Has  that  state  of  crowded  population  led  to  any  considerable  mortality  ? — 
It  has  led  to  the  increase  of  fever,  and  of  course  some  mortality,  but  not  a mor- 
tality that  appears  to  diministi  the  population. 

3907.  In  the  towns  or  in  the  country  ? — In  the  towns  we  are  never  without  fever, 
from  the  condensation  of  the  population. 

3908.  Is  not  that  very  much  the  case  in  the  country  parts  ? — Not  so  much  as  in 
the  city,  but  it  is  very  much  the  case  in  the  country  also. 

3909.  Are  you  aware  of  any  attempt  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  to 
establish  a minimum  of  wages  for  labour  ? — ^There  is  an  attempt  that  is  iww  in 
operation  in  the  city  ; in  fact  the  labourers  and  operatives  in  the  city  regulate  their 
own  wages,  their  employers  appear  to  have  no  power  in  regulating  it. 

3910.  How  is  that  effected? — By  their  union  of  trades  they  regulate  the  prices 
of  labour  and  wages. 

391 1.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  natural  check  to  such  combination  is,  tliat  if 
they  demand  more  than  tlie  average  price  of  labour  in  that  city,  other  persons  will 
be  applied  to  execute  tliat  labour  ?• — ^They  are  not  allowed  to  come  in ; they  have 
the  law  in  their  own  bands ; they  will  not  allow  a single  tradesman  to  come  into  the 
city  who  is  not  a member  of  the  Union. 

3912.  How  do  they  prevent  them  from  coming  in? — By  persecuting  and  attack- 
ing him  ; a party  is  sent  to  attack  lus  house  ; and  if  they  can  find  him,  tliey  will 
probably  beat  him  severely ; and  in  some  instances  they  have  put  individuals  to 
death,  1 have  heard  that  more  than  twenty  have  been  killed  in  this  manner  in 
the  city. 

3913.  Do  you  consider  that  that  arises  from  the  natural  depression  of  wages 
ai'ising  from  a superabundant  population? — It  appears  to  me  to  arise  chiefly  from 
that  cause,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  comprehend  how  their  combination  affects 
themselves.  With  respect  to  the  wages,  at  this  time,  when  there  is  so  much  de- 
pression as  there  is  in  the  city,  a carpenter  or  a mason  cannot  be  had  to  work  under 
45.  it/.aday;  when  there  was  move  capital  and  more  business  stirring,  you  might 
have  had  those  men  for  3 s. 

3914.  Has  this  union  of  trades  been  confined  to  artisans,  or  has  it  extended  to 
labourera? — It  has  extended  to  labourers ; we  had  an  instance  of  it  in  the  case  of 
the  new  road  froni  Cork  to  Dublin ; the  engineer  had  got  a number  of  labourers 
from  the  countiy  at  6f.  a week,  and  the  city  labourers  drove  them  from  Uie 
work. 

3915.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  tliis  union,  which  appears  to  be  established  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  wages  of  labour  falling  to  that  point  of  depression 
which  would  be  the  result  of  an  equalization  of  labour,  would  continue  to  exist  if 
a certain  portion  of  the  pauper  labourers  were  to  be  removed  by  Emigration? — 
I allude  more  particularly  to  operatives  than  to  labourers ; it  appears  to  me  that  the 
labourers  are  less  watchful  over  their  interests  than  the  mechanics  are ; labourers 
slip  in  quietly  into  the  city  by  twos  and  threes ; if  they  come  in  a body,  they  are 
driven  out  at  once  by  the  resident  labourers,  but  there  is  no  regulation  among  the 
labourers  to  prevent  ilieir  coming  in  quietly  ; now  there  is  among  the  tradesmen, 
no  tradesman  can  come  into  the  city  without  danger  of  his  life,  after  getting  notice 
to  quit  from  the  committee  of  the  trade  that  he  belongs  to. 

3916.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  object  of  this  union  is  effected 
rather  by  obstructing  the  entrance  of  fresh  artisans  or  labourers,  than  by  prescribing 
any  regulated  rate  of  wages,  and  demanding  that  rate  from  their  employers?— 
They  do  botli;  they  regulate  the  prices  of  wages,  and  they  obstruct  others 
coming  in- 

3917.  Is  the  rate  of  wages  which  those  persons  receive,  who  thus  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  fresh  labourens,  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  them  in 
a certain  degree  of  independence?— Yes,  if  they  had  full  employment,  but  they 
jiave  not;  those  men  who  are  caipculers  and  masons,  and  who  will  not  work  for 
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less  than  four  shillings  and  a penny  a day,  some  of  them  do  not  get  a day’s  work 
in  a fortnight.  ...  , . . 

3918.  Do  you  conceive  that  this  union  of  trades  has  dimuiished  the  real  demand 
for  labour  of  artisans  ? — It  appears  to  me  to  have  done  so ; a number  of  architects 
and  persons  engaged  in  works,  have  given  them  up. 

^919.  Hava  you  any  doubt  that  if  the  labour  of  artisans  were  free  in  Ireland, 
that  considerably  more  of  the  work  of  artisans  would  be  done  ? — 1 think  much 
more ; in  the  city  of  Cork  there  is  a demand  for  what  is  called  the  middling  claSs 
of  houses,  from  30/.  to  40/.  a year;  there  are  a number  of  persons  that  would 
set  about  building  bouses,  but  they  cannot  do  it  as  long  as  that  union  of  trades 
exists. 

3920.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  are  many  public  buildings  which  liave  been 
retarded  very  much  by  the  turning  out  of  the  tradespeople  employed  ? — I'here  are 
several  public  buildings  which  have  been  retarded  by  that  circumstance. 

3921.  Is  not  the  edect  of  this  union  of  trades  to  create  a considerable  enhance- 
ment of  expense  w'bere  the  work  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  to  diminish  the 
demand  for  labour  and  the  carrying  on  of  works  where  there  is  a possibility  of 
avoiding  them  ? — It  appears  to  me  so.  There  is  no  person  whatever  that  will  engage 
in  any  work  requiring  tradesmen  in  Cork,  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

3922.  Does  not  tliis  operate  most  materially  to  prevent  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  people? — Very  much;  it  appears  to  me  likewise  to  have  had  a 
very  bad  moral  effect  upon  the  poor.  It  is  very  injurious  when  men  of  that  de- 
scripuon  are  brought  together  in  masses  in  public  houses ; when  met  tliere  they  are 
generally  influenced  by  any  person  who  talks  a great  deal,  such  a man  b likely  to 
be  an  idle  fellow ; and  the  tradespeople  have  actually  suffered  in  their  morals  since 
the  Union  of  Trades  was  established,  for  even  within  my  recollection  there  is  a 
considerable  change  in  them  for  the  worse. 

3923.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  wages  usually  given  to  tradespeople,  such  as 
carpenters  and  plasterers  r — It  is  4J.  1 d.  a day. 

2924.  Supposing  the  trade  to  be  free,  can  you  at  all  imagine  what  would  be  the 
rate  of  wages  which  an  ordinary  carpenter  or  mason  would  receive,  by  whom  As-  1 
a day  is  now  claimed  r — It  would  be  entirely  influenced  by  the  price  of  provisions 
and  the  demand ; 1 think  there  would  be  much  more  demand  and  much  more 
steady  employment,  I think  they  would  have  steady  employment,  at  from  2s.  6<f. 
to  3 s.  a day. 

3925.  Was  not  that  the  usual  rate  given  till  lately? — It  was. 

3926.  Are  the  leaders  in  those  confederacies  supported  by  the  men? — ^They 
are  ; they  have  wlrat  they  call  committees,  who  issue  their  mandates  to  the  parti- 
cular trades ; and  those  men  in  general  do  little  work,  they  are  said  to  be  supported 
out  of  the  chest. 

3937.  You  are  aware  that  Emigration  has  taken  place  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cork  ? — Yes ; and  it  is  going  on  now  very  briskly. 

3928.  To  what  part  is  that  emigration  chiefly  directed  ? — Chiefly  to  Canada,  and 
to  the  States. 

3929.  Will  you  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  that  is  taking  place  at 
this  moment? — The  description  of  persons  that  go  there  from  tlie  south  of  Ireland 
through  Cork,  are  generally  small  farmers  that  nave  saved  a little,  and  some  rich 
ones ; but  the  great  bulk  are  labourers.  It  is  a very  extraordinary  circumstance 
that  scarcely  a tradesman  in  the  city  emigrates ; I have  had  some  correspondence 
with  a person  who  is  principally  employed  in  forwarding  the  emigration  there,  a 
ship-broker,  and  he  says,  there  is  scarcely  a tradesman  even  among  those  that  are 
well  employed,  that  can  ever  save  as  much  as  will  take  him  over;  now  tlie  labourers 
do  save  sometimes,  for  the  labourers  are  much  more  comfortable  than  the  trades- 
men are,  although  receiving  much  less  wages;  they  are  more  temperate  and  they 
are  more  managing  than  the  tradesmen.  The  great  bulk  going  now  are  small  farmers 
and  labourers. 

3930.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  with  which  those  small  farmers  emigrate? 
—Tlie  passage  to  Canada  is  about  2/.  loj.,  and  they  seldom  charge  them  for  cliil- 
dren ; it  costs  them  4 /.  1 0 f . to  go  to  the  States. 

3931.  What  are  their  views  when  they  get  there?— They  are  better  pleased  to 
be  employed  by  the  farmers  as  labourers  than  to  get  ground  themselves,  for  they 
know  that  they  will  eventually  be  able  to  become  proprietors;  and  ail  the  accounts 
from  those  who  have  gone  out  have  been  very  favourable,  they  have  generally 
written  to  their  friends  to  come  out  to  them;  their  accounts  are  so  good  from  Canada, 
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that  Emigration  b likely  to  increase ; one  man  told  me  that  be  bad  so  many  appli- 
cations to  him,  that  he  thinks  that  he  expects  to  ship  about  seven  thousand  persons 
in  this  present  spring.  About  two  tliousand  have  been  shippped  already. 

3932.  Do  they  principally  go  to  Canada  ? — To  Canada  and  New  York ; out  of 
that  number,  there  are  about  eight  hundred  to  New  York. 

3933.  What  is  tlie  description  of  those  that  went  to  New  York? — Farmers  and 
labourers,  and  a few  weavers ; they  have  had  communications  with  the  States,  and 
ihey  say  that  weavers  are  wanted  at  Philadelphia. 

.3934'  F)o  llie  agricultural  population  appear  much  inclined  to  go  to  New  York  ? 
—Yes,  they  are  more  anxious  to  go  to  tlie  States. 

3935-  If  yo'J  state  that  they  are  more  anxious  to  go  to  the  United  States  than 
to  the  Canadas,  how  do  you  account  for  so  large  a proportion  as  twelve  hundred 
out  of  two  thousand  having  gone  to  the  Canadas  ? — For  cheapness ; numbers  come  to 
Cork  who  have  nothing  but  ibeir  2 /.  1 0 f . and  a bag  of  potatoes  to  take  with  them. 

3936.  Then  in  fact  the  better  description  of  persons  go  to  New  York? — Yes, 
and  some  with  a good  deal  of  money  have  gone  to  Canada ; there  are  a great  many 
of  the  men  that  go  from  the  county  of  Limerick  very  snug  farmers ; 1 bad  some 
conversation  with  several  of  tliem  about  tbeir  views,  they  were  anxious,  they  said,  to 
get  rid  of  rents  and  tithes,  and  to  become  proprietors  tiiemselves  i and  they  were 
mraid  there  would  be  another  disturbance  in  Ireland,  which  they  would  never  wbb 
to  witness  again. 

3937.  Have  tliey  lately  renewed  those  expressions  of  apprehenaon  ?— Yes,  it 
was  very  lately  before  1 came  over  that  I bad  conversation  to  this  efiect. 

3938.  Are  you  aware  whether,  in  the  management  of  land  in  Ireland,  there  b a 
dbposition  now  manifested  by  the  proprietors  to  consolidate  farms,  end  to  reduce 
the  population  upon  tbeir  estates  ? — I only  know  it  from  conversation  with  country 
gentlemen ; they  all  appear  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 

3939.  Do  you  conceive  that  such  alteration  in  the  system  of  managing  land  is 
one  which  is  advantageous  to  the  public  interests  ?■ — 1 tlunk  so. 

3940.  Do  you  conceive  that  such  alteration  can  take  place  on  any  farms  where 
there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry,  without 
dispossessing  a considerable  number  of  those  tenants?— I should  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  for  I suppose  that  the  small  farmer  would  not  like  to  become  a 
labourer,  though  it  might  be  shown  to  liim  tliat  he  would  be  more  comfortable  as 
a labourer ; 1 suppose  there  is  no  other  way  of  making  large  farms  than  by  turning 
the  class  of  small  farmers  into  labourers. 

3941.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  particular  class  of  persons  would  be  persons 
who  would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  resident  settlers  upon  land 
of  tbeir  own  in  the  colonies  ? — Exactly ; numbers  of  that  class  are  going. 

3942.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  class  of  persons  would  prefer  becoming 
settlers  upon  land  of  their  own,  to  becoming  labourers  r — They  would. 

3943.  Supposing  most  ample  information  were  to  be  given  to  them  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  assistance  they  were  to  receive  upon  landing,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
supplied  with  provisions  for  a certain  period,  till  their  own  crops  should  enable  them 
to  become  independent  of  assistance ; that  they  were  to  have  a house  built  for 
them,  and  implements  mid  cooking  utensils  found  for  them,  and  every  thing  in  short 
that  was  necessary  for  a completely  comfortable  existence ; do  you  think  that  those 
parties,  provided  seven  years  were  allowed  them  to  establish  themselves,  would  be  at 
all  un\villing  to  pay  interest  for  such  money  as  might  be  advanced  to  them  for  tliat 
purpose  ? — I do  not  think  that  many  of  tlvem  would  do  so,  for  they  are  going  over 
almost  witii  the  impression,  that  tiiey  will  have  nothing  to  pay  for  tlie  land. 

3944.  You  will  distinctly  understand  that  the  question  is  not  with  respect  to  pay- 
ment for  titeir  land,  but  it  is  precisely  tlie  same  as  if  money  were  advanced  to  tiiem 
in  tlieir  oivn  country,  which  they  were  to  Iiave  die  use  of  for  seven  years  without 
interest,  and  then  to  pay  interest  for  it;  do  you  think,  upon  a proper  explanation 
being  made  to  them,  that  men  of  that  particular  doss  would  not  be  desirous  of 
receiving  assistance  from  the  Government  upon  those  terms  ? — I have  not  the  least 
doubt,  from  conversations  I have  had  with  them  upon  the  sul:^ect,  that  tiicy  would 
be  willing  to  pay. 

S945.  And  that  they  would  be  willing  to  give  the  security  of  their  land  for  the 
payment? — Yes,  I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

3946.  When  this  was  duly  explained  to  them,  do  you  not  think  they  would  be 
more  pleased  to  accept  land  upon  such  terms,  than  to  be  exposed  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  success  arising  from  tbeir  own  unassisted  exertions  ? — ^I'bey  would ; there 
( is 
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b a want  of  coirect  knowledge  among  them  with  respect  to  the  state  of  Df. 
America.  . Mvfl^ 

3047.  Supposing  a considerable  emigration  to  teke  place  from  Cork  and  its — — 

neigbbotirhood,  do  you  conceive  that  any  effectual  means  could  be  devised  for  *6 
preventing  the  vacuum  being  filled  up? — I fear  not;  in  fact  there  b no  law  by 
which  strangers  can  be  kept  from  coming  into  the  parbh^  as  there  is  in  Enghuid ; 
in  Ireland  tlic  poor  laws  do  not  exist. 

3948.  In  what  class  of  tlie  community  do  you  conceive  the  increase  of  populatioQ 
to  go  on  most  rapidly  in  Ireland  ? — In  the  lower  classes. 

3949.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  goes  on  more  rapidly  when  tlie  state  of  the  popu- 
lation is  very  low,  or  when  it  is  aovanced  and  improv^  ?-— I think  it  goes  on  more 
rapidly  when  it  b a point  above  the  veiy  lowest. 

3950.  Taking  two  classes  in  the  community,  tlie  farmere  and  the  cottagers,  in 
which  of  those  two  classes  do  you  conceive  that  tlie  greatest  number  of  impro- 
vident marriages  take  place  ? — I think  in  the  cottier  class. 

3951.  Can  a cottier  obtain  possession  of  land,  and  the  power  of  building  a 
cott^e,  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ? — Certainly  not ; but  according  to  the 
system  that  has  been  pursued  in  Ireland,  be  need  not  have  the  landlord's  consent. 

3953.  Are  you  aware  Uiat  an  alteration  of  tlie  law  has  taken  place,  which 
enables  tlie  landlord  to  provide  against  the  subdivbion  of  his  land  ? — 1 es. 

3953.  In  case  the  landlord  were  to  be  called  upon  for  a contribution  to  assist  in 
emigration,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  given  by  him  upon  the  principle 
that  the  increase  of  population  was  mischievous  to  his  own  interest  ? — I think  he 
ought  to  do  so,  but  whether  be  would  do  so,  or  not,  I cannot  say. 

3954.  In  cases  in  which  he  did  so,  do  not  you  conceive  that  he  would  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  an  evil  which  be  felt  to  be  prejudicial  to  hb  own  interest  ? 

— Certainly. 

3955.  Then,  in  the  sbapie  of  contribution,  do  you  not  think  that  a security  would 
be  obtained,  tliat  he  would,  as  far  as  in  himself  lay,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
evil? — Undoubtedly,  be  pledges  himself  to  it. 

3956.  Then  under  the  exbting  state  of  the  law,  which  enables  him  to  enforce 
covenants  in  leases,  do  you  not  think  tliat  the  landlord  who  had  given  such  s^urity 
would  take  due  means  to  prevent  the  undue  increase  of  a cottier  population  upon 
the  land  ? — 1 think  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  so ; it  b very  easy  to  make 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  Ireland,  but  it  b very  difficult  to  put  them  into  operation. 

3957*  Do  you  not  think  that  although  that  be  true  as  a general  principle,  an  ex- 
ception might  be  made  with  respect  to  those  cases  in  which  those  who  administered 
the  law  have  a motive,  from  a regard  to  tlicir  own  interest,  to  carry  that  law  iota 
effect  ? — They  have  a veiy  unmanageable  population  to  administer  for. 

3958.  Wauld  there  be  any  personal  danger  to  the  proprietor  in  pulling  down 
some  of  those  bouses,  if  the  people  inhabiting  them  had  emigi  ated  ? — If  the  people 
that  inhabit  them  quit  them  voluntarily  there  will  be  no  danger,  but  1 think  otherwise 
if  they  were  compelled  to  quit ; up>oa  the  consolidation  of  bis  farm,  in  tliat  case,  it 
would  be  dangerous. 

3959.  A system  of  emigration  being  established  so  that  the  ejected  tenant  would 
know  that  there  was  a fair  opening  to  him  by  hb  own  industry  to  establish  his  early 
independence  in  tlie  British  colonies,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would  reconcile  him 
to  ejectment  much  more  tlian  he  can  be  reconciled  to  it  at  present,  and  that  it  would 
be  an  additional  temptation  to  the  land  proprietor  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  removing  that  extra  population? — I Uiink  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  because 
there  is  a desire  for  emigration. 

3960.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  Act  of  last  Session  will  to  a considerable  extent 
remain  inoperative,  unless  means  are  given  by  emigration  to  provide  for  the 
population  who  may  he  dispossessed  ? — Uiidoubtedly,  I think  it  will  be  a mere  dead 
letter  wiihoutit. 

3961.  Without  that  aid  being  given,  do  you  also  conceive  that  any  attempt  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  that  Act  may  lead  to  interruptions  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity ?— It  appears  to  me  that  it  would. 

39O2.  If  that  aid  were  given,  there  would  not  be  much  danger? — I should  think 
not  at  all. 

3963.  Is  not  the  disposition  to  emigrate  so  extensive  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  rather  to  repress  than  to  encourage  it? — I think  so. 

39^4.  Is  there  not  a disposition  generally  on  the  part  of  die  poor  in  the  South 
of  Ireland  to  consider  that  any  facilities  that  are  given  by  the  Government  to  emi- 
gration are  acts  of  grace  and  I'avour,  and  not  acts  in  any  degree  bordering  on  op- 
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pression  ? — They  do  not  look  upon  them  at  all  as  oppressive  acts,  but  the  very 
contrary. 

3965.  Is  it  the  practice  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  in  the  lai^r  class  of  farms,  for 
the  labourers  to  be  resident  and  fed  in  the  house  r — ^Not  much,  except  upon  parti- 
cular occasions. 

3966.  Are  vou  of  opinion  that  if  that  habit  was  introduced,  it  would  operate  to 
check  early  marriage,  from  raising  ideas  of  comfort  in  the  minds  of  the  labourers  ?— 
I think  it  would  have  that  effect;  the  Irish  peasantry  want  ideas  of  comfort 
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The  Rev,  John  Strachan,  D.  D.  again  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

Or.  3967.  HAVE  you  any  details  with  which  you  can  furnish  the  Committee,  re- 

Jo^SiTocia*.  specting  the  average  annual  expense  which  is  incurred  by  emigrants  arriving  in  the 
Canadas  without  any  capital  or  means  of  subsistence? — The  expense  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  York  are  put,  consisting  of  a population  of  about  1,800,  since  1 81 8, 
has  averaged  upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  supporting  destitute 
and  sick  emigrants,  giving  them  provisions,  and  attending  them  during  sickness ; 
besides,  great  difficulty  frequently  occurs  when  the  parents  die,  in  providing  for  the 
children,  keeping  them  sometimes  for  a lengtii  of  time,  till  places  can  be  found  for 
them  ; a great  number  of  such  cases  of  distress  happen  every  year. 

3968.  Supposing,  except  in  the  case  of  children,  that  the  individuals  who  were 
in  that  state  of  distress,  had  had  any  small  capital  advanced  to  them,  upon  the 
condition  of  repayment,  do  you  think  there  would  have  been  any  practicable  means 
of  effecting  that  repayment? — I allude  chiefly  to  those  persons  who,  from  sickness, 
have  been  totally  unable  to  work;  those  persons  who  are  not  sick,  seldom  require 
much  assistance,  probably  provision  for  a week  or  two,  till  they  get  employment; 
such,  if  they  had  had  capitd  advanced,  would  have  gone  upon  their  farms  imme- 
diately, like  other  settlers. 

3969.  What  are  the  annual  number  of  men  capable  of  labouring  at  agricultural 
labour,  which,  upon  an  average,  you  consider  have  arrived  in  Canada  since  the  year 
1818,  independcniiy  of  women  and  children  ?— I am  not  sure  tliat  I could  give  a 
very  accurate  answer. 

3970.  Can  you  state  within  a hundred  or  five  hundred  ?— I think  upwards  of 
2000  heads  of  families  have  come  to  the  Canadas  who  were  capable  of  labour. 

3971.  Could  you  in  any  degree  inform  the  Committee  what,  upon  the  most 
general  estimate,  might  be  the  amount  of  money  which  each  of  them  possessed,  one 
with  the  other  ? — Probably  one  witli  another  they  might  have  two  or  three  pounds 
when  they  arrived  in  York,  but  a vast  number  arrived  without  any  thing;  many 
were  sent  on  from  Kingston  by  the  steam-boat,  who  had  their  passage  paid  for 
them,  not  having  the  means  of  paying  it  themselves. 

3972.  The  question  had  reference  to  the  2000  men  who  landed  generally  in  the 
Canadas,  and  not  to  those  who  found  their  way  to  York? — I can  only  speak  cor« 
rectly  of  those  that  arrived  at  York. 

397  3-  Do  you  think  that  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  Upper  Province  is  so 
great,  that  if  means  were  provided,  a considerable  addirional  number  of  labourers 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  wants  of  the  population  ? — Not  a great  number. 

3974.  Do  you  Ihinlt  if  5,000  labourers  were  to  present  tlieroselves  instead  of  2,000, 
that  in  that  case  the  demand  for  labour  would  sufficient  to  absorb  them  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

3975.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a supply  of  labour  over  the 
demand  ? — Tbey  must  either  starve,  or  be  a burthen  on  the  inhabitants  as  the  sick 
now  are. 

3976.  Do  you  not  think  that  a system  might  be  devised,  under  which  labour 
might  spread  itself  more  easily  than  it  does  now  over  the  whole  surface  of  tlie 
Canadas,  where  it  is  wanted ; for  example,  might  not  a settler  in  a distant  part  of 
the  colony,  to  which  it  was  not  probable  that  any  labourer  would  work  his  way, 
authorize  an  agent  at  any  of  the  ports  to  make  a selection  of  any  person,  and  send 
him  up,  undertaking  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  passage  tlirough  tl)e  country;  might 
not  a system,  more  or  less  of  this  character,  be  devised?— I rather  think  not^ 
because  the  poorer  settlers  generally  wish  to  do  all  the  work  wjUun  iheuiselves; 
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with  regard  to  that  class  of  settlers  that  are  a little  forward  io  the  world,  and  that 
wish  to  cultivate  farms  largely,  they  might  come  into  a system  of  that  kind,  but  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  too  poor. 

3p77.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  single  men  that  go  out  might  almost  uniformly 
provide  for  themselves? — I think  they  might;  to  the  single  men  we  never  give  any 
assistance,  except  sometimes  a few  days  provision. 

Peter  Robinson,  Esq.  again  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

3978.  YOU  are  aware  that  all  the  calculations  of  expense  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Emigration  Committee,  have  been  made  upon  the  principle  of  each  family 
consisting  of  a man,  a woman  and  three  children  ? — It  was  upon  that  estimate  the 
experiments  of  1823  and  1825  were  made. 

3979.  Might  there  not  be  variations  in  the  number  of  emigrants  going,  without 
any  variation  in  the  amount  of  expense? — ^There  might. 

3980.  What  is  the  proportion  of  children  that  you  would  estimate  as  making  the 
same  expense  necessary  as  is  incurred  in  the  support  of  a man  ? — Two  children  are 
generally  estimated  as  equal  to  an  adult  in  respect  to  the  expenses. 

3981.  Do  you  consider  that  there  would  be  any  prejudice  sustained  in  locating 
emigrants,  if  a man  and  a woman  should  have  six  children,  for  example,  instead  of 
three  ? — Not  the  least ; their  success  would  be  equally  certain  in  the  colony. 

3982.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  prejudice  if  they  bad  eight  or  even  ten 
children,  instead  of  three  ?• — ’None  whatever. 

3983.  In  point  of  fact,  supposing  that  of  5,000  emigrants  300  out  of  the  1,000 
men  were  single  men,  consequently,  there  would  not  be  more  than  700  women,  the 
Emigration  would  then  stand  thus,  1,000  men,  700  of  whom  would  be  married, 
and  the  other 300  single,  700  married  women,  and  3,600  children;  would  not  you 
estimate  tlie  expen.se  of  that  Emigration  as  less  rather  tlian  more  than  the  expense 
of  an  Emigration  in  the  other  proportions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  expected  that  300 
single  men  would  find  their  way  in  the  colony  as  labourers  without  the  necessity  of 
being  located  ? — As  there  would  be  no  expense  incurred  in  settling  a single  man  or 
providing  for  his  subsistence  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  I consider  the  expense 
would  not  exceed  the  usual  proportion  of  a man,  his  wife  and  three  children. 

3984.  In  point  of  fact  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  ratio  which  the  Committee 
have  taken  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  that  ratio  would  not  operate  practically  to 
prejudice  any  Emigration  in  which  the  numbers  might  be  different,  inasmuch  as  in 
case  of  there  being  fewer  of  one  class  there  would  be  more  of  another  ? — It  would 
not,  if  the  principle  was  adopted,  that  each  single  man  should  provide  for  himself 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  colony. 

3g85-  If>  instead  of  the  supposition  of  the  300  ringle  men  providing  for  them- 
selves, 600  additional  children  were  taken  in  their  room,  in  that  case  tlie  numbers 
would  be  4,200  children,  700  men  and  700  women ; in  such  a case  are  you  not  of 
opinion  that  the  expense  would  not  be  exceeded  ? — It  would  not,  if  the  children 
were  to  provide  for  themselves  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony. 

3986.  Therefore  tliere  is  no  necessity  to  limit  the  Emigration  to  persons  with 
tliree  children  ? — I have  found  by  experience  that  the  largest  families  generally  were 
the  soonest  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  tiiat  families  of  eight  and  nine 
children  have  cleared  more  land  and  raised  more  produce,  in  proportion,  than  a 
healthy  young  man  and  his  wife  and  two  children ; besides,  the  loss  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  when  such  an  affliction  occurs,  is  in  some  degree  supplied  by  the 
children. 

3987.  Therefore,  in  the  selection  of  emigrants,  provided  the  father  and  mother 
were  witltin  a certain  age  and  perfectly  healthy,  you  would  ratlier  be  dbposed  to 
take  them  with  large  families  than  without? — 1 would  much  rather. 

3q88.  Supposing  the  case  of  an  Emigration  of  t,ooo  men,  of  which  300  were 
single,  do  you  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  the  experiment  of  sending  out 
300  wido\vs  with  three  children  each  ? — The  success  of  a widow  with  three  or  four 
children,  tlie  eldest  not  less  than  i6,  would  be  equal  to  the  other  emigrants.  In 
1823,  I took  two  or  three  such  families,  with  boys  from  18  to  20,  and  in  1825 
1 took  two  or  three  more,  in  order  to  make  the  experiment,  and  in  both  instances  it 
succeeded  remarkably  well. 

39^9-  In  the  case  of  widows  with  young  children,  you  would  decidedly  object 
to  it? — Decidedly. 

550.  3 C 3 3990.  In 
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3990.  In  the  case  of  a widow  going  out  with  her  two  sons,  one  16  and  the  other 
18,  would  you  propose  to  place  them  upon  a lot  of  land,  as  you  would  the  head 
of  a family?—  I would ; on  the  two  occasions  1 have  mentioned,  I gave  a lot  of 
land  to  the  eldest  boy,  and  in  every  instance  they  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  the 
other  enugrants. 

3991.  Would  you  reject  them  if  the  children  were  under  the  age  of  i6! — I could 
not,  as  settlers,  recommend  a widow  whose  family  were  under  16,  as  llte  greatest 
hardships  axe  to  be  encountered  in  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  which 
younger  children  could  not  endure. 

3992.  In  illustration  of  what  you  have  stated  to  the  Committee,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  give  a detailed  account  of  the  settlement  of  a widow  in  the  Emigra- 
tion of  1823  and  1825? — In  the  Emigration  of  1823,  the  widow  Margaret  Clahane 
was  taken  from  Churchtow'n,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  with  2 boys  and  3 girls  above 
14,  and  one  girl  under  14:  they  were  located  in  Pakenbam,  in  the  Bathurst 
district,  in  the  autumn  of  1823;  and  on  the  14th  March  1826,  they  had  cleared 
I5i  acres  of  land,  raised  65  bushels  of  grain,  220  bushels  of  potatoes,  150  bushels 
of  turnips,  and  had  acquired  by  their  lalraur  6 head  of  cattle.  In  the  Emigration  of 
1825,  die  widow  Johannah  Hickie  was  taken  from  the  county  of  Cork,  (Mallow) 
with  6 children,  John  18,  James  16,  Patrick  15,  Mary  13,  Thomas  11,  and 
Michael  7 : these  were  located  in  the  township  of  Ennismore,  in  tlie  district  of 
Newcastle,  in  the  autumn  of  1825:  and  on  the  24th  November  1826,  they  had 
4 acres  of  land  cleared,  and  had  raised  300  bushels  of  potatoes,  100  bushels  of 
turnips,  and  60  bushels  of  Indian  corn. 

3993.  Have  you  known  any  instance  of  money  or  produce  being  lent  to  an  emi- 
grant settler  upon  a principle  of  repayment,  and  which  ref»yment  has  been  carried 
into  execution  ? — It  is  a very  common  practice  among  the  new  settlers  to  borrow, 
during  tlie  first  season,  flour  and  pork  from  their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  which 
they  repay  afterwards  from  the  produce  of  their  farms ; but  the  government  in 
Upper  Canada  has  never  made  any  advances  to  settlers,  to  my  knowledge. 

3994.  In  point  of  fact  do  not  sales  of  land  take  place  in  Canada,  upon  the  prin- 
^ eiple  of  progressive  repiayment  by  instalments  ? — Every  day ; and  those  instalments 

are  paid  in  the  produce  of  that  very  same  land. 

3995-  And  not  jn  money? — Sometimes  in  money  arising  fimm  the  sale  of  such 
pr^uce. 

3996.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  it  is  an  every-day  custom  for  men  that  are  not 
enabled  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  Uie  first  instance,  to  mortgage  the  land, 
and  to  repay  tiic  purchase-money  by  progressive  instalments,  either  in  produce  or  in 
money? — It  is  the  common  practice. 

Jonathan  Sewelly  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

Jonathm  Sew^i,  3997-  HOW  many  years  have  you  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada? — Nineteen. 

' 3998.  Have  you  resided  there  pretty  continuously  during  that  period? — I nevw 

have  been  absent  but  upon  the  present  occasion;  and  once  during  the  period  of 
1814  and  1&15. 

3999.  Have  you  bad  an  opportunity  of  reading  with  attention  tlie  Evidence  which 
has  brcn  given  before  this  Committee,  upon  tlie  subject  of  Emigration  ? — I have. 

4000.  The  Committee  wish  to  refer  you  particularly  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Felton,  whose  evidence  applies  more  particularly  to  the  province  of  Lower  Canada; 
are  you  prepared  to  state  that  you  generally  concur  with  Mr.  Felton  in  his  views,  as 
to  the  probable  success  of  emigrants  m that  colony? — I do. 

4001.  Have  you  examined  the  Evidence  with  sufEcient  accuracy  and  in  sufficient 
detail,  to  feel  confident  as  to  the  main  identiw  of  your  opinion  on  this  subject  with 
the  opinion  of  that  gentleman  ? — Perhaps  if  I were  to  discuss  every  point,  I should 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Felton ; but  in  liie  gen«Til  result  of  his  opinions  I certainly  do. 

4002.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  sum  of  60/.  be  applied  in  giving  assistance 
to  an  emigrant  head  of  a family  located  upon  100  acres  of  land,  that  if  he  be 
allowed  seven  years  before  any  interest  is  demanded  from  him,  he  would  be  enabled 
after  that  period  to  pay  either  in  money  or  in  mouey’s  worth,  that  b,  in  kind  and 
produce  proceeding  from  his  farm,  the  sum  of  4/.  per  annum,  taking  the  average  of 
one  hundred  acres  with  anoUierr — If  he  was  located  upon  good  soil,  and  had  access 
to  a market  for  the  sale  of  the  surplus  of  his  agricultural  produce,  1 have  very  little 
doulA  but  Uiat  he  might. 

4003.  Without 
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4003.  Without  difficulty  or  inconvenience  to  himself?— I should  think  he  migh^  Jo»aiha»  Smtn, 

ifhe  was  an  industrious  man.  ...  . . 

4004-  1^0  think  that  under  the  circumstance  of  many  emigrants  being  ^ ' 

settled  together,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  the  establishment  of  commonica-  *7  May, 

tions  and  roads  and  access  to  marfcets,  such  a result  would  be  more  probable  than  ^ 

jo  the  case  of  a more  scattered  location  ?— No  doubt  of  it. 

4005.  If  it  were  properly  represented  to  those  settlers,  that  they  bad  an  entire 
choice  of  accepting  ibis  assistance  or  not,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  be  lent  to 
them  upon  the  footing  of  an  accommodation  loan  without  interest,  for  tlie  period 
of  seven  years,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a disposition  upon  their  part  to  accept 
it,  and  a determination  to  adhere  to  tlie  principle  of  repayment  which  should  be 
prescribed  by  the  ap-eeraent  i — If  the  settlers  were  to  go  from  this  country,  that  29 
a question  that  people  here  are  better  judges  of  than  I am. 

4006.  Do  you  tiunk  the  circumstance,  of  no  rent  being  paid  in  general  among  the 
old  settlers  of  the  country,  would  operate  to  prevent  those  parties  being  willing  to 
repay  this  particular  deb^  when  it  was  explained  to  them  that  it  was  not  as  a price 
for  their  land,  but  as  a price  for  commodities  advanced  to  them  for  their  support 
and  location  ? — As  for  as  I comprehend  the  intention  of  the  Emigration,  I view  it 
to  be  guided  by  this  principle,  that  the  man  is  to  receive  this  money  as  a loan ; if 
he  receives  it  as  a loan,  be  never  can  reject  at  any  future  day  the  benefits  of  that 
loan,  so  as  to  deny  that  be  has  become  responsible  for  it ; it  would  be  just  like  any 
other  debt. 

4007.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  indisposition  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada  to  give  any  assistance  or  facility  in  the  collection  of 
those  interest  payments  when  due,  or  geuerally  to  promote  the  location  of  emigrants, 
provided  they  were  properly  selected  and  were  healthy  active  men,  who  were  cal- 
culated to  make  good  subjects  and  to  become  useful  to  the  colony  ? — 1 can  answer 
without  Emy  hesitation  Ih^  there  would  be  no  objection  upon  the  part  of  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  but  for  the  third  1 cannot  undertake  to  answer. 

4008.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  English 
residents  in  that  colony  ? — I do  not  apprehend  there  would  be  any. 

4009.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  he  able  to  inform  the 
Committee  whether  there  are  not  districts  of  fertile  land  of  great  extent  within  the 
province,  which  might  be  progressively  applied  to  the  purposes  of  Emigration  ? — 

1 have  been  a member  of  the  executive  council  for  nineteen  years,  and  have  bad 
access  to  all  the  information  that  has  been  given  upon  the  subject,  and  1 believe 
tliat'  there  are  very  valuable  tracts  indeed  within  the  limits  of  Lower  Canada, 
valuable  I mean  as  to  the  soil,  which  is  very  excellent  soil,  and  capable  of  bmng 
carried  to  a high  degree  of  cultivation. 

401  o.  Are  tiiere  not  very  extensive  districts  which  at  present  are  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  which  the  operation  of  a law  of  escheat  would  place  within  tiie  reach  of 
emigration  r — C^tainly. 

4011.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  proprietors  of  those  dktricts  would  be  willing 
to  come  to  a fair  compen^tion,  upon  the  principle  of  allowing  that  land  or  part  of 
it  to  be  occupied  by  emigrants,  which  would  liave  a tendency  to  give  additiomil 
value  to  that  which  remained  ? — I should  suppose  they  gladly  would,  because  every 
one  of  them  have  forfeited  their  land,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  condition. 

4012.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  in  which  there  has  been  a practical 
repayment  of  money  lent  or  of  produce  lent  to  settlers? — I have  not,  because 
I have  not  been  resident  in  the  country  ] 1 have  been  resident  in  tlie  city  of  Quebec. 
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Mr.  Thomas  TVedgold,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

4013.  YOU  are  a civil  engineer? — I am. 

4014.  What  is  tlie  extent  and  acreage  of  Dartmoor? — Above  120,000  acres. 

40*  5-  What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil,  does  it  vary  ? — Decomposed  granite,  with 

a surface  stratum  of  morass,  which  varies  in  depth  from  two  to  ten  feel- 
4016.  Id  whom  does  the  property  of  it  vest? — It  is  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, now  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  is  not  alienable. 
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4017.  Are  there  any  rights  of  tithe,  or  manorial  rights  or  common  rights,  on  the 
land  r — There  is  a modus  for  agistment,  which  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  moor  • 
unless  specially  provided  for  by  the  bill,  any  improvements  would  be  liable  to 
tithe. 

4018.  Supposing  agricultural  labourers  to  be  located  there,  what  quantity  of 
acres  per  family  of  five  persons,  consisting  of  a man,  woman  and  three  children,  is 
it  proposed  to  allot? — It  is  suggested  that  no  allotments  should  in  that  case  exceed 
thirty  acres. 

4019.  As  the  land  is  stated  to  be  inalienable,  what  is  the  period  of  the  lease  that 
is  proposed  to  be  granted  ? — Ninety-nine  years  certain. 

4020.  What  is  the  estimated  expense  of  a dwelling  necessary  for  each  family  of 
settlers? — About  230^.  including  fences  for  the  garden  and  what  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  expend  in  the  first  instance. 

4021.  Does  that  include  the  fencing  of  the  tliirty  acres  ? — ^That  includes  fencing 

a portion  of  the  land  for  a garden  and  the  house,  the  house  to  consist  of  a living 
room,  two  bed-rooms,,  a wash-house,  cow-shed,  piggery,  and  the  necessary  con- 
veniences. -iSdfcCtit- 

4022.  Does  that  include  the  proportionate  expense  of  the  general  roads  that  are 
to  connect  these  districts  together? — K proportion  of  the  first  expense, what 
I would  recommend  to  be  done  at  first ; I would  not  form  regular  roads  in  the  first 
instance,  but  let  tliat  be  done  as  it  became  necessary  from  the  settlers  having 
cultivated  the  ground. 

4023.  Does  that  include  furniture? — ^No. 

4024.  What  is  the  estimated  expense  of  furniture  which  is  necessary  to  be  placed 
in  the  houses  of  those  settlers?— About  12/. 

4025.  What  is  the  proportion  of  tlie  expense  of  the  actual  dwelling,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  230/.  r — It  would  be  about  180/. 

4026.  What  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  food  which  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  family  to  subsist  on  before  they  could  have  any  return  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  ? — I estimate  that  they  would  want  partial  support  for  four  years,  and  that 
the  whole  expense  for  the  family  would  be  about  105/.  for  that  time;  they  would 
want  to  be  wholly  supported  the  first  year,  three-quarters  the  second,  half  the  third, 
and  a fourth  the  fourth  year ; after  that,  I think  they  would  be  fully  capable  of 
supporting  themselves. 

4037.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  cultivation  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  settlers 
should  carry  on  ? — Potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  and  perhaps  oats  or  bigg,  I think,  would 
answer. 

4028.  Are  the  agricultural  implements  necessary  for  cultivation  bcluded  in  the 
estimate  you  have  given? — No ; they  will  amount  to  about  5 A or  6/. 

4029.  Is  it  necessary  that  horses  should  be  employed  in  this  cultivation  ? — Not 
till  after  the  settlers  themselves  can  aflbrd  to  have  them. 

4030.  Have  you  any  calculations  as  to  the  estimated  amount  of  produce  which 
you  expect  to  be  the  result  per  family  of  this  cultivation  ? — Assigning  the  time  at 
which  they  would  be  able  to  subsist  themselves,  1 have  estimated  that  the  produce 
for  potatoes  would  be  a return  of  1 2 to  1 , of  com  at  least  5 to  1 ; and  I think  those 
are  the  very  lowest  that  possibly  could  be  in  that  situation. 

4031.  Having  alluded  to  diflerent  items  in  detail,  will  you  furnish  the  Committee 
with  a general  estimate,  per  family,  of  every  single  item  of  expense  which  can  be 
made  matter  of  calculation  and  estimate  prior  to  the  period  when  the  parties  may 
be  expected  to  be  enabled  to  subsist  themselves  from  the  produce  of  the  soil  1 — 


4032.  You  have  stated  that  each  settler  is  to  have  30  acres? — ^The  utmost 
should  be  30  acres,  but  25  is  what  I have  estimated  upon. 

4033.  — Will  you  Hetoil  to  the  Committee  the  different  quantities  of  land  in  whicn 
you  propose,  upon  an  average,  to  dispose  of  those  30  acres,  dbtinguishing  it  into 
pasture,  bay,  oats,  and  the  general  process  of  cultivation  ? — 


4034.  Is  there  good  pasture  on  parts  of  Dartmoor  ? — Yes. 

4035.  Have  you  seen  good  crops  of  hay  there? — I have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  crops  of  hay. 
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4036.  Or  of  oats? — ^Nor  of  oats.  I have  seen  the  quality  that  is  grown  there,  Mr. 

but  not* the  amount  of  crop.  TredgoU. 

4037.  Are  tlie  oats  of  superior  quality?— Very  good.  ' ■ '* 

4038.  You  have  stated,  that  for  each  family  the  sum  of  is  to  be 

incurred  prior  to  the  payment  of  any  rent ; at  what  period  do  you  expect  that  the 
settler  will  be  enabled  to  pay  a rent  which  shall  be  an  equivalent  for  the  capital 
advanced  in  his  location,  calculating  the  compound  interest  accruing  to  that  capital 
from  the  time  of  its  being  lent  to  him,  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  such 
rent,  as  well  as  of  such  payment  of  interest  ? — I estimate  that  in  ten  years  it  would 
be  best  to  begin  to  take  rent,  and  tlien  to  take  for  a certain  number  of  years,  which 
depends  upon  tlie  amount,  such  a rent  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  compound 
interest  of  half  the  capital ; then  for  the  next  ten  years  to  begin  another  advanced 
rent,  which  should  in  that  ten  years  pay  off  the  whole ; therefore  it  would  be  thirty 
years,  from  the  period  of  the  settlement  before  the  whole  capital  was  relumed. 

4039.  Have  you  included  in  this  expense  per  family,  such  general  expense  of 
roads,  &c.  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  incur  with  reference  to  Uic  settlement? — ■ 

1 have  included  all  tlie  expense,  except  that  which  would  be  incurred  in  laying  out 
the  roads  for  the  settlers,  but  that  1 considered  would  be  a thing  which  would  take 
place  gradually,  and  should  be  done  something  in  the  manner  of  parish  roads  in 
other  places,  not  to  be  a formal  expense  at  tlie  first,  because  if  there  is  too  heavy  a 
rent  upon  them  to  return  the  capital,  it  would  cramp  their  exertions  very  much ; I 
think  the  settiera  ought  to  do  that  gradually. 

4040.  Then  you  would  impose  upon  tlie  settlers  the  legal  necessity  of  malting 
such  roads,  and  general  communications  and  drains,  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
general  interest  of  the  district? — Yes,  the  very  object  is  to  give  them  employment. 

4041.  The  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  tlie  principle  upon  which  this  cal- 
culation is  made,  is  that  of  deferred  interest  for  a given  number  of  years  till  the  im- 
proved value  of  the  land  will  furnish  the  means  of  paying,  not  only  that  deferred 
interest,  but  the  principal? — Yes. 


Simon  M'GiUivray,  Esq.  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

4042.  YOU  are  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Canada  Simoa 

Company  ? — I am.  ^ 

4043.  The  Committee  are  aware  that  it  is  not  in  your  piower  to  furnish  them 
with  conclusive  evidence,  but  they  wish  to  put  some  questions  to  you  of  a prospec- 
tive and  contingent  nature ; the  first  is,  do  you  consider  Uiat  the  Canada  Company 
will  be  disposed  to  receive  emiorants  upon  the  land  which  they  have  lately  pur- 
chased from  the  Government  in  Upper  Canada? — Upon  the  large  blocks}  I think 
tliey  would  not  upon  the  detaclied  reserves. 

4044.  Supposing  that  an  agent  authorized  by  the  Committee  in  England  was  to 
approve  of  any  emigrants  who  might  be  sent  ou^  and  supposing  that  those  emigrants 
were  to  be  placed  upon  those  blocks  of  lands  to  which  you  refer,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  the  Company  in  that  case  would  undertake  to  provide  for  tlie  future  support 
of  the  emigrants  arriving  there  under  those  circumstances? — Of  a limited  number, 
and  by  way  of  experiment. 

4045.  You  are  aware  that  even  to  try  this  experiment  upon  a limited  scale  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  some  definite  prospect  held  out  to  the  emigrants  who 
might  be  induced  to  accept  the  proposition ; are  you  able  to  inform  the  Committee 
what  are  tlie  termswhich  the  Company  would  hold  out  to  such  emigrant  settlers? — For 
the  present  year  there  would  not  be  time  to  make  any  arrangement,  because  previous 
arrangements  must  be  made,  but  for  next  year  some  arrangements  might  be  made 
to  the  eflect  of  probably  giving  to  the  persons  who  went  out  the  means  of  supporting 
themselves  till  their  labour  should  afford  them  the  means. 

4046.  Do  you  propose  to  employ  the  persons  so  sent  out,  as  labourers,  or  to 
place  them  upon  your  land  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  value  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  tlie  land  ? — They  would  be  placed  upon  small  allotments  of  land  as  settlers, 
and  their  success  in  acquiring  the  means  of  purchasing  and  paying  for  the  land  on 
which  they  would  be  so  located  would  depend  upon  their  own  industry.  In  the  first 
instance  probably  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  some  of  them  as  labourers,  in 
order  to  induce  settlers  with  capital  to  settle  tliemselves  in  the  country;  their 
capital  would  be  of  little  use,  unless  they  could  find  labourers,  and  the  supplies 
that  might  be  furnished  to  those  persons  by  the  Company  would  be  best  paid  in  tiie 
produce  of  their  own  labour, 
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Simon  ypOUlivTai/,  4047.  Your  object  therefore  would  be  to  induce  capitalists  to  become  purchasers 

of  proportions  of  those  blocks  under  the  facility  which  the  influx  of  labour  woohj 

■jT'J  ^ give  to  those  capitalists  of  improving  their  lands  ? — Such  is  the  view  I have  taken 

*189%^  of  it,  and  such  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Directors  so  far  as  they  find  it  prac- 
ticable, much  depending  upon  the  information  that  they  may  receive. 

4048.  The  Company  will  probably  turn  their  attention  to  a more  specific  plan, 
which  will  be  produced  when  it  is  matured? — They  are  at  this  moment  collecting 
information,  to  enable  them  to  bring  a s]>ecific  prospectus  before  the  public. 

4049.  The  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  under  these  circmnstances  the 
Company  would  be  responsible  in  every  sense  of  the  word  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  terms  which  they  might  hold  out  in  such  prospectus  to  the  emigrants  ? — 
They  would  be  responsible  for  any  contract  into  which  they  may  enter,  and  they 
would  only  euter  into  such  a contract  as  they  would  be  able  to  perform. 


James  Inglis,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examiued. 

Jamet  Inglii,  4050.  YOU  are  a Director  of  the  Van  Diemen’s  Land  Company  ? — I am. 

4051.  The  Committee  understand  that  the  Van  Diemen’s  Land  Company  con- 

- — template  the  introduction  oflabourers  into  Van  Diemen’s  Land  for  tlie  purpose  of 

cultivating  the  ground  they  have  lately  purchased  from  the  Crown  ? — They  do. 

4052.  Have  they  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  of  convict  labour  to  which 
they  have  looked  as  the  means  of  cultivating  that  ground  will  not  be  of  tliat  extent 
to  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  any  considerable  degree  r — We  under- 
stand that  the  demand  for  convict  labour  has  risen  so  much  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  obtain  much  of  it. 

4053.  You  are  therefore  considerii^  the  mode  of  obtaining  a supply  of  European 
free  labour? — Yes. 

4054.  Has  the  Van  Diemen’s  Land  Company  ever  considered  the  subject  upon 
the  principle  of  calling  upon  the  labourer  to  pay  back  a certain  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  tlie  passage  ? — We  have  never  made  any  oflTer  yet  to  any  emigrant  to  go 
out  in  that  w'ay. 

4055.  Would  the  Company,  in  case  of  parishes  furnishing  a certain  sum  of  money, 
which  might  be  applied  for  the  removal  of  a party,  and  the  individual  settler  bind- 
ing himself  to  pay  back  by  labour  a certain  proportion  of  tlie  expense  incurred  in 
his  removal,  undertake  to  receive  a certain  number  of  emigrant  settlers? — I think 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  provided  we  had  a voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
parties. 

4056.  It  being  supposed  that  an  agent  of  yours  in  this  country  should  approve 
the  parties  select^  ?— Certainly,  on  those  terms  we  sliould  be  glad  to  do  it. 

4057.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  be  the  most  simple  mode  of  eflectingthe 
purpose  of  the  Company  r — I think  it  would  be  a very  simple  mode,  and  I should 
think  it  would  be  a very  practicable  mode. 

4058.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  sent  settlers  out? — We  have  sent  a few 
out. 

4059.  What  are  the  terms  upon  which  those  settlers  have  been  sent  out? — ^The 
terms  are,  to  give  them  their  subsistence  by  rations,  according  to  a certain  scale  for 
agricultural  labourers,  and  we  give  them  30/.  a-year  wages. 

4060.  la  there  any  agreement  made  that  they  are  to  refund  any  portion  of  that 
30 1.  ?— There  is  no  agreement  made  with  them ; we  consider  them  to  be  a superior 
class  of  persons,  and,  genemlly  speaking,  to  be  a description  of  persons  that  at  the 
end  of  that  period  of  three  years  would  be  likely  to  take  lands  of  us. 

4061.  You  would  equally  propose  to  ration  the  labourers  who  went  out? — We 
should  ration  the  labourers. 

4062.  And  agree  with  them  upon  a certain  rate  of  money  wages,  part  of  which 
you  would  withhold  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  the  expense  of  their  passage 
out? — Yes. 


Lieutenant  Hanlfury  Clement^  R.  N.  called  In ; and  Examined. 

Lieut.  4063.  WHAT  is  your  connexion  with  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales? — 1 

E.  CUmtnt,  have  no  particular  connexion  with  it  beyond  holding  a grant  of  land  in  it,  and 
having  been  in  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  New  South  Wales,  in  taking  out  free 
settlers  from  Ireland ; and  commanding  a vessel  of  my  own  in  the  trade  between 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  three  yearn. 

$ 4064.  Do 
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4064.  Do  you  belong  to  a tnercanlile  firm  ? — ^Tbere  is  no  partnership  existing 
between  us  further  tljan  this,  that  I,  as  a nautical  roan,  and  other  persons  as  the 
wealthy  parties,  are  willing  to  engage  together  in  the  undertaking  wliich  I am  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  the  Committee. 

*4065.  What  is  tile  connexion  of  the  other  gentleman  to  whom  you  refer  with  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales?— He  is  a resident  merchant  at  Sidney,  and  a land 
proprietor  also. 

4066.  What  is  die  extent  of  the  capital  of  the  parliw  whom  you  represent  ?— 
From  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds ; the  parties  have  a pro- 
perty iutlie  colony  of  New  South  Wales  to  that  amount. 

4067.  The  individuals  you  represent  are  anxious  to  obtain  a large  grant  of  land 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  New  South  Wales? — Yes. 

4068.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  ground  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  f — 200,000 
acres. 

4069.  For  what  object  do  th^  wish  to  obtain  this  land  ?— For  the  purpose  of 
coltivation,  and  other  general  purposes  that  so  large  a portion  of  land  would  be 
devoted  to. 

4070.  Will  you  describe  the  purposes  to  wliich  you  allude  ? — One  of  the  pur- 
poses would  be  the  growth  of  fiax;  another  is  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
die  extract  of  bark,  which  will  ultimately  come  into  considerable  consumpdon  here 
in  consequence  of  oak  burk  becoming  scarce ; the  bark  of  that  country  I believe  has 
every  property  which  is  wanted  in  tanning,  the  only  defect  is  I believe  with  respect 
to  the  colour. 

407 1 . Is  there  a great  deal  of  timber  in  that  part  of  New  South  Wales  ? — It  is 
very  heavily  timbered. 

4072.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  .soil  ? — ^Tbe  soil  about  Western  Port  is  very  good, 
but  more  to  the  westward  it  is  swampy,  more  particularly  about  Port  Philip. 

4073.  Has  that  particular  district  been  surveyed  by  fhe  local  government? — It 
has  not  to  rav  knowledge  been  surveyed  for  tlie  purpose  of  location  yet ; but  it  has 
been  settled  by  an  order,  and  I have  no  doubt  is  now  undergoing  the  process  of 
surveying. 

4074.  What  is  the  extent  of  land  in  the  district  in  which  you  apply  for  200,000 
acres,  of  equal  quality  to  that  for  which  you  are  making  application  ; you  are  re- 
ferred to  a line  on  the  map  crossing  the  country  at  right  angles  nortii  and  south,  east 
and  west  to  the  vicinity  of  Western  Port? — I should  suppose  it  would  be  about 
450,000  acres. 

4075.  At  present  there  is  no  sort  of  settling  upon  it? — Not  that  I am  aware  of ; 
if  there  is,  it  has  occurred  since  I left  the  colony,  w hich  was  in  July  last. 

4076.  In  consideration  of  your  receiving  this  grant,  what  is  the  equivalent  that 
you  offer? — I offer  to  take  out  500  families  free  of  all  expense  to  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  finding  them  in  provisions  during  the  passage,  and  securing  them  there 
in  employment  for  a certain  time. 

4077.  Do  you  propose  that  those  families  should  be  poor  labouring  families,  or 
artisans? — I propose  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  artisans,  because  tlie  colony 
at  this  moment  suffers  severely  from  the  want  of  them. 

4078.  Then  you  do  not  contemplate  the  actual  employment  of  those  parties  upon 
the  grant  of  land,  but  to  dis'perse  them  over  the  colony,  as  demand  may  exist  for 
their  particular  labour  ? — Yes ; the  object  is  to  introduce  a better  mode  of  working, 
and  better  habits  among  the  rising  generation  there,  who  of  course  are  obliged  to 
learn  the  various  trades  from  the  prisoners,  those  prisoners  probably  being  of  the 
very  worst  description. 

4079.  Could  not  your  object  be  equally  accomplished  if  you  had  a Uen  upon 
diose  parties  so  introduced,  to  repay  you  lorany  ^xpense  that  may  be  incurred  in 
their  removal  there? — I am  not  aware  whether  an  engagement  of  that  nature, 
entered  into  here,  would  be  binding  upon  them  there. 

4080.  Supposing  0 law  to  be  passed  which  would  make  it  binding  ?.^ — It  would 
take  some  considerable  time,  it  would  take  three  years,  before,  1 expect,  they  would 
be  in  a situation  to  pay  any  tiling,  consequently  we  should  have  to  give  them  at  least 
four  or  five  years  aedit,  to  repay  which  would  occupy  a space  of  eight  years,  which 
would  he  much  too  long  a period  to  lay  out  of  a capital  such  as  the  undertaking 
would  require,  unless  some  ulterior  advantage  were  to  be  derived. 

4081.  When  you  ask  for  300,000  acres,  it  must  be  from  attaching  a value  to 
these  200,000  acres ; and  the  proposition,  when  analyzed,  appears  to  be  this,  that 
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in  consideration  of  receiving  200,000  acres  you  are  prepared  to  iiKur  the  expense  of 
taking  tliose  parties  out? — Yes. 

4082.  Will  you  explain  in  what  manner  you  expect  to  be  repaid  by  die  parties 
themselves  in  any  part  of  the  transaction  ?— Being  artisans,  we  cannot  expect  that 
they  would  be  able  to  pay  one  half  of  the  expense  that  we  should  be  at;  but  our 
desire  is  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  colony  generally,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
assisting  many  families,  who,  though  they  may  have  honesty,  and  good  intentions  to 
find  employment  at  home,  cannot  do  so. 

4083.  Your  proposition  supposes  a great  number  of  families  who  have  no 
employment  here ; what  objection  can  there  be,  in  case  of  their  being  assisted  to 
remove  to  New  South  Wales,  that  they  should  contribute  to  repay  pait  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  expense  incurred  in  their  removal ; would  not  tliey  be  extremely  bene- 
fited by  that  transaction  r — I should  conceive  so. 

4084.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be  removed  free  of  all  expense,  and 
obtain  the  high  wages  which  will  await  them  in  that  colony  from  the  want  of  labour, 
and  yet  that  they  should  do  nothing  themselves  for  all  this  advantage  ? — I sliould 
think  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  have  a lien  upon  them  through  the  Colonial 
Government  there,  to  be  repaid,  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  land,  but  tlie 
Government  would  have  a better  means  of  recovering  it  from  the  individuals  tlian 
we  would. 

4085.  What  would  you  estimate  the  amount  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in 
removing  those  500  families  ?— The  lowest  calculation  we  have  been  able  to  come 
to  is  about  75/.  or  76/.  for  each  family. 

4086.  Five  hundred  families  at  76/.  each  would  be  38,000^. ; then  in  point  of 
fact,  you  consider  200,000  acres  in  that  southern  district  of  New  South  Wales  to 
be  of  the  value  of  38,000/.  ? — It  would  not  be  worth  so  much,  if  it  were  all  taken 
together. 

4087.  Would  you  not  be  precisely  in  the  same  condition  if  you  were  to  pay  the 
Government  38.000/.  for  this  tract  of  land,  and  there  the  transaction  were  to  cease, 
as  you  would  be  in  taking  out  500  families  which  are  to  cost' you  38,000/.,  you  not 
having  any  particular  advantage  from  those  families  after  they  arrived  tliere  ? — It  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  we  would  have  a proportion  of  advantage  from  the 
parties  themselves,  and,  independently  of  those  families,  we  would  have  our  cabin 
passengers,  by  which  part  of  tlie  expense  would  be  covered. 

4088.  If  you  paid  the  Government  38,000/.  for  your  land,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment introduced  into  tlie  colony  upon  any  system  500  families  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion that  you  contemplate  to  introduce,  you  would  be  precisely  in  the  same  situation 
as  if  your  proposition  were  carried  into  effect? — Yes,  in  point  of  fact  we  would; 
but  in  having  such  a quantity  of  land,  we  contcmjilate  that  we  should  be  able  to 
dispose  of  part  of  it  to  those  families,  besides  having  a facility  of  carrying  on 
Various  works  which  at  present  cannot  be  done,  from  the  want  of  artisans. 

4089.  Y’ou  have  stated  to  the  Committee  tliat  the  expense  of  carrying  out  those 
500  families  will  amount  to  38,000/. ; what  proportion  of  that  expense  do  you  intend 
to  be  paid  by  tlie  parties  themselves? — We  have  not  made  a positive  calculation  on 
that  head  yet ; we  should  contemplate  a half  here,  though  it  is  probable  iliat  we 
may  not  leceive  so  much. 

4090.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  expect  that  38/.  per  family  is  all  die  expense 
that  you  would  incur? — Yes. 

4091.  The  whole  of  the  expense,  therefore,  in  this  transaction  that  you  and  your 
friends  expect  to  incur  in  removing  those  fomilies  amounts  to  19,000/.? — Yes, 
and  we  look  to  the  land  to  cover  that  expense. 

4092.  Do  you  contemplate  that  those  parties  will  be  enabled  in  the  first  instance 
to  advance  half  their  passage  money,  or  do  you  expect  to  have  that  repaid  to  you 
by  some  arrangement  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  colony  between  you  and  them  r— 
If  they  could  not  pay  it  here,  we  would  take  a lien  on  them  there,  their  note,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  or  probably  take  it  from  Uiem  in  produce  when  they  got 
their  farms. 

4093.  The  class  of  persons  that  you  are  disposed  to  introduce  are  not  labourers 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  artisans? — Yes. 

4094.  If  those  artisans  are  able  to  advance  in  the  first  instance  1 9,000/.  for  tlie 
purposes  of  llieir  transjiort,  why  sliould  tliey  not  engage  themselves  upon  some  given 
terms  to  repay  progressively  the  remainder  of  the  expense  which  is  incurred  in 
such  transport? — I believe  there  is  no  law  tijat  would  make  it  compulsory  upon 
them. 
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4005.  Tlie  question  is  put  upon  the  supposition  that  there  was  a legal  lien  upon 
them?— Itlo  not  see  any  objection  to  taking  a lien  upon  them,  but  the'question  has 
l>een  tried  Uiere,  and  it  has  been  negatived. 

4096.  In  case  of  your  taking  that  land,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  bind 
vourself  to  bring  it  progressively  into  a state  of  cultivation? — A portion  of  it  we 
roust  do,  to  reap  any  benefit  from  it. 

4097.  What  would  you  contemplate  to  do  with  the  remmning  portion? — We 
would  require  a portion  of  it  for  pasture  land,  for  stock  for  procuring  our  own  pro- 
visions, intending  to  have  an  establishment  in  the  whaling  trade. 

4098.  Do  you  propose  to  give  any  security  to  the  Government  tliat  the  500 
persons  introduced  into  the  colony  should  be  no  charge  upon  the  colony  in  case  of 
sickness? — That  they  should  be  no  charge  for  a fair  period  of  time. 

4099.  What  is  that  period  ?— Two  years  I should  tliink  would  be  sufficient;  that 
for  two  years  after  their  urrival  they  should  be  found  in  employment. 

4100.  Where  do  you  propose  to  collect  lliat  particular  class  of  emigrants?— 
I propose  taking  them  from  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland  generally,  Longford, 
Cavan,  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh,  the  interior  counties. 

4101.  But  you  have  no  idea  of  taking  them  from  any  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, in  which  at  present  there  is  more  or  less  excess  of  population? — If  they  came 
under  the  class  of  people  that  we  look  for,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  that,  so 
long  as  they  were  of  good  moral  character. 

4102.  What  do  you  mean  by  good  moral  character? — mean  as  to  religious  sub- 
jects ; having  had  a large  stock  of  passengers  before,  who  were  some  of  one  way  of 
thinking  and  some  of  anotlier,  we  found  great  inconvenience  from  that. 

4103.  Then  your  objection  is  not  to  having  persons  of  any  particular  reli^ous 
persuasion,  so  that  all  who  went  out  together  were  of  the  same  ? — Yes,  they  should 
either  be  all  Catholics  or  all  Protestants. 


4104.  Are  you  aware  of  the  terms  upon  which  land  is  now  granted  to  settlers  in 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales? — 1 understand  there  has  been  au  alteration  lately; 
that  alteration  I am  not  aware  of. 


41 05.  The  present  system  is,  that  a price  is  placed  upon  the  land  as  wild  land ; 
for  example,  200,000  acres  would  be  valued  at  1 8 if,  an  acre,  Uiat  would  make  the 
total  grant  of  the  value  of  15,000/. ; then,  upon  that  15,000/.  five  per  cent  would 
be  charged  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  redeemable  at  any  time  at  a certain  number 
of  years  purchase ; consequently,  for  such  a grant  as  you  contemplate,  a rent  of 
750/.  a year  would  be  demanded,  which  rent  would  be  redeemable  at  any  time  by 
payment  of  the  capital  of  1 5,000 1. ; at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  make 
grants  larger  than  10,000  acres;  supposing  however  that  in  consideration  of  the 
^vantage  that  would  result  to  tlie  colony  from  the  introduction  of  lliose  artisans, 
you  were  to  have  a grant  of  that  extent,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  make 
yourself  liable  to  the  term  imposed  upon  all  persons,  of  paying  this  very  small 
redeemable  quit-rent? — No,  but  we  would  hope  for  an  extension  of  time  in  proportion 
to  the  credit  we  would  be  compelled  to  give  the  parties  going  out,  say  ten  yeara  in 
lieu  of  seven,  as  the  periotl  for  the  quit-rent  to  commence. 

4106.  Will  you  mention  one  or  two  descriptions  of  artisans  whom  you  propose 
to  take  out? — Carpenters,  and  bricklayers,  and brickmakers. 

4107.  What  do  you  estimate  would  be  tlie  annual  wages  of  tiiose  artisans  in  New 
South  Wales,  for  tiie  whole  year  round  ?— Carpenters  would  get  50/.  a year,  and 
be  provided  witli  a house  and  every  thing  by  their  employer,  and  provisions. 

4108.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  that  a carpenter  who  goes  out  with  his 
family  to  New  South  Wales,  would  be  able  to  get  50/.  in  wages,  besides  a house 
and  provisions? — Yes,  in  fact  he  would  get  more  than  that,  because  bis  wife  would 
be  worth  uearly  as  much  as  that ; for,  the  misfortune  that  the  settlers  labour  under 
is,  that  they  can  get  no  female  servants,  except  prisoners,  because  the  single  women 
who  come  free  to  tlie  colony  go  off  immediately,  and  it  is  only  by  the  woman  having 
a husband,  that  you  are  likely  to  retain  servants  of  that  description. 

41 09.  Each  family,  by  the  terms  of  this  proposition,  %vould  have  to  pay  back  by 
instalments  38/.  with  compound  interest? — Yes. 

4tio.  Supposing  that  38/.  to  be  increased  to  50/.,  it  is  evident  that  in  two  years 
they  would  be  abundantly  able  to  pay  it  back,  because  they  would  receive  50/.  in 
addition  to  their  support,  and  they  would  only  be  called  upon  to  pay  25/.  out  of 
tliat,  therefore  in  two  years,  or  at  all  events  in  four  years,  the  whole  debt  would  be 
dbeharged  with  tlie  greatest  ease? — Yes. 
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Lient  What  effect  upon  the  rate  of  wages  do  you  suppose  the  introduction  of 

H.  Clememt,  500  artisans  nx)uld  have  ? — I do  not  think  any ; in  fact,  if  all  the  artisans  who  are 
j in  the  employ  of  Government  there  were  allowed  to  go  at  large  among  the  settlas^ 
and  notliing  but  free  shipwrights  and  artisans  were  employed,  the  colony  would  be 
n»terially  bettered  by  it,  because  the  rising  generation  are  obliged  to  be  appren- 
* '■  deed  to  ^ose  individuals ; the  best  workmen  of  coarse  are  kept  in  the  Government 
service,  and  they  are  often  the  worst  characters ; and  it  may  occur  that  a boy,  while 
be  is  learning  his  trade,  learns  to  become  an  expert  housebreaker  at  the  same 
time.  When  I left  there,  I was  paying  shipwrights  two  dollar?  a day,  and  they 
would  not  work  probably  half  a day  for  me ; and  th^  were  obliged  to  have  their 
spirits  four  times  a day,  and  their  tea  and  bread  and  butter  and  .mutton  chops 
for  breakfast. 

41 1 3.  Will  you  state,  as  far  os  you  can  in  detail,  to  the  Committee,  the  {Articular 
classes  of  artisans  which  you  contemplate  to  introduce? — 

[TheWitness  delivered  in  the Jollcmng  Statements:'] 

'*  Scale  of  Provision’s  for  a Mechanic’s  Family  of  four  Persons,  in  New  South 
Wales,  taking  the  blgb(»t  rate  at  which  Provisions  have  been  for  a period  of 
two  years,  for  one  week : 


Meat 

- I4lbs.  - 

- a’srf.  - - 

£•-  5 10 

Bread  - 

- 28  lbs.  - 

- a’  2f  rf.  - - 

- a’3^f.  - . 

- 5 10 

Tea  - - 

- 40Z. 

- 1 - 

Sugar 

- 4lbs.  - 

- a’4</.  - - 

- i 8 

Milk  - 

3 quarts 

- a’  4 <?.  • - 

- 1 - 

Butter  - 

- 2 lbs.  - 

- a’  1/6  - - 

- 3 - 

Vegetables  • - - - - - — 3 - 

Soap,  candles,  fire,  salt,  &c.  - - --3- 

Rent,  a’ 13/.  a year  - - - - --5-. 

ClolHng,  medieme,  and  casualties  - - » 5 - 

1 14  4 per  week. 


" This  is  on  a supposition  that  the  family  are  to  live  in  Sydney,  which  would  of 
course  decrease  In  proportion  to  the  time  they  were  in  the  country ; no  tradesman 
but  will  earn  from  40^.  upwards  per  week ; this  is  without  making  any  allowance 
for  the  exertion  of  the  tradesman’s  wife,  by  which  she  could  earn,  at  the  lowest^  half 
as  much  as  her  husband. 


**  Number  and  Class  of  Artisans  recommended  for  Emigration  to  New  South 
Wales,  with  rate  of  Wages  they  would  receive  in  that  Colony  j the  entire  to 
consist  of  500  families. 


Bricklayers 

- 

- 

50  ' 

Boatbuilders 

_ 

- 

20  ' 

Blacksmiths  - 

. 

, 

50 

Bakers  * 

. 

. 

5 

Brickmakers  - 

. 

_ 

20 

Carpenters 

- 

- 

50 

Coopers 
Cartwrights  - 

- 

- 

10 

10 

None  of  these  men’s  wages  would  be 

Coppersmiths 

_ 

5 

less  than  5 j.  a day  at  the  lowest;  and 

Farriers 

10 

if  on  a settler’s  farm,  would  get  from 

Joiners  - 

50  1 

» 40/.  to  50/.  per  annum,  and  be  found 

Masons 

_ 

50  1 

in  every  thing  except  clothes.  His  wife 

Millwrights  - 

_ 

20 

would  also  receive  liberal  wages,  for 

Nailors 

. 

10 

superintendbg  domestic  affairs." 

Ropemakers  - 

. 

. 

10  1 

Saiimakers 

. 

. 

5 

Ploughwrigbts 

- 

. 

20  : 

Sawyers 

- 

- 

45 

Tailors  - 

. 

. 

10 

Shipwrights  - 

* 

* 

50 , 

500 
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Mr.  John  Howe,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


4113.  YOU  are  Deputy  Postmaster  General  for  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia? 

41^.  You  are  also  His  Majesty’s  Agent  for  Packets  at  the  port  of  Halifax  ? 

I am- 

4115.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before  this  Ctanmittee  by  Captain 
Scott?— I have. 

41 16.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  whetlier  there  are  any  points  upon  which 
you  differ  from  Captain  Scott? — There  are  several  points  upon  which  Captain 
Scott’s  statement  appears  to  me  not  quite  accurate ; in  the  first  place,  he  says  that 
the  settlers  who  were  located  upon  the  Dalhousie  settlement,  were  voluntary 
emigrants ; I wish  to  state  tliat  they  were  discharged  soldiers,  supplied  for  a time  with 
provisions  by  Government,  and  issues  were  mi^e  to  them  from  the  Commissariat 
department  at  Annapolis.  Captain  Scott  also  says,  that  the  emigrants  who  goto 
that  province  generally  land  at  Halifax ; but  I should  say  that  a far  greater  portion  of 
them  have  landed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  at  Picton,  Antigonish, 
Manchester,  and  along  the  Gut  of  Caiiso.  Captain  Scott  also  says,  that  any  number 
of  persons  could  be  located  on  tlie  land  on  payment  of  the  feesj  with  referaice  to 
that  I wish  to  make  this  observation,  that  if  any  body  of  settlers  went  out  there 
they  could  all  be  embodied  in  one  grant,  and  tlie  expense  of  the  grant  would  be 
very  trifling  to  each  individual ; supposing  fifty  families  went  out  together,  the  one 
grant  from  the  Government  would  embrace  them  all.  With  reference  to  questions 
2422,  2423,  2424,  and  2425, 1 beg  to  say  that  I quite  agree  with  Captain  Scott  in 
the  answers  he  has  given,  and  I should  say,  in  answer  to  them  all,  most  unques- 
tionably. Captain  Scott  was  also  asked,  “ How  much  land  could  a good  settler, 
with  a family,  clear  in  a year  ?’’  his  reply  is,  “ The  European  settler  could  scarcely 
clear  his  land  at  all ; the  quantit}'  of  land  they  could  clear  would  greatly  depend 
upon  their  funds.  An  English  labourer  going  out  to  America  is  as  helpless  as 
a child  in  the  woods,  in  comparison  with  the  old  settler ; he  is  obliged  to  employ  the 
labourers  of  the  comjtry  to  clear  it  for  him ; his  ability  therefore  would  depend  upon 
his  capability  to  hire  the  people  of  the  country  to  do  it.”  Upon  that  I observe,  that 
tile  best  body  of  settlers  we  have  ever  bad  in  Nova  Scotia  were  the  men  who  formed 
the  84th  regiment,  and  were  disbanded  in  the  district  of  Picton;  they  have  cleared 
immense  tracts  of  land,  they  have  raised  large  Emilies,  they  have  secured  great 
comforts,  and  the  settlement  of  tliose  people  in  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia  has  been 
attended  with  very  great  benefit.  I differ  entirely  from  Captain  Scott  in  thinking 
that  an  English  labourer  going  out  to  America  is  helpless. 

4117.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  an  English  labourer  going  there  is  properly 
instructed,  and  has  all  the  average  assistance  which  is  contemplated  upon  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Committee  for  Emigration,  he  would  not  be  found  practi- 
cally helpless? — Certainly  not;  I have  about  eighty  acres  of  land  about  a mile  from 
my  office,  and  I hire  labourers  from  this  country  whenever  I can  meet  with  them, 
and  so  difficult  is  it  to  get  labour,  tliat  often  I am  indebted  to  some  of  my  army 
friends  to  some  little  assistance  of  soldiers.  There  is  one  observation  that  I think 
it  my  duty  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  I do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  at  all  ne- 
cessary for  Government  to  do  any  thing  more  than  assist  carpenters,  blacksmiths 
and  masons  with  the  passage  out  to  the  colonies,  because  the  trades  of  those  people 
are  so  very  good  In  the  North  American  colonic  generally,  that  tliey  would  not 
be  inclined  to  go  into  the  forest  to  cultivate  tlie  soil  there,  for  they  could  get  upon 
the  average  from  five  to  seven  shillings  a day  there. 

4t  18.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  Government  to  take  upon 
itself  any  expense  with  regard  to  that  class  of  persons,  or  do  not  you  think  that  the 
inducements  to  such  persons  to  go  out  are  sufficiently  great  witliout  any  assistance 
being  ^ven,  and  also  that  tliey  have  in  general  the  means  of  transjioriing  them- 
selves when  they  choose  ? — If  such  was  the  state  of  this  country  that  there  was 
a number  of  artisans  out  of  employ,  and  Government  considered  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  send  them  to  the  colonies,  and  those  persons  did  not  possess  the  means 
of  transporting  themselves  thither,  I should  say  that  all  that  Government  need  do 
for  such  people  would  be  merely  to  land  tliem. 

tg.  You  are,  then,  assuming  the  fact,  that  there  are  a number  of  those  persons 
out  of  employ  who  have  not  the  means  of  transporting  themselves  ?— I judge  from 
what  I read  in  the  papers. 
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41 20.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  locate  upon  land  any  emigrants 
for  whose  labour  there  is  a demand  in  the  colony;  supposing,  for  example,  that  1000 
' labourers  and  artisans  were  to  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  if  there  was  any  demand  for 
their  labour,  so  that  they  could  be  supported  by  the  wages  of  labour,  there  could  be 
no  possible  reason  for  any  advancement  in  the  way  of  loan  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  them  upon  the  land,  but  whenever  the  supply  of  labour  was  such  as  to 
lower  the  wa^es  of  labour  below  ti»c  proper  standard,  then  might  be  the  time  for 
locating  those  who  were  in  excess  r — An  individual  going  out  as  a carpenter  with 
a family  might  perhaps,  as  he  found  his  family  increasing,  be  anxious  to  provide 
a settlement  in  the  country  for  that  family,  and  I do  think  he  should  have  some 
claim  upon  Government,  to  asisst  him  with  a tract  of  land,  but  not  witli  provisions, 
certainly. 

4121.  Supposing  that  persons  went  out  there  whose  passages  were  paid  for,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  having  a lien  upon  those  persons 
for  the  repayment  of  the  expense  of  their  passage  from  their  wages? — There  would 
be  difficulty  perhaps  in  having  security  for  the  recovery  of  the  money. 

4122.  Do  you  think  practically  that  a great  part  of  that  money  would  not  be 
recovered  ? — I think  it  would  not  on  their  arrival  at  Halifax  ; the  artisan  might  hear 
that  at  Boston  bis  trade  was  better  than  it  was  at  Halifax,  and  be  might  embark  inr 
a vessel  to  Boston,  and  there  he  is  in  a foreign  country. 

41 23.  In  that  case  he  could  never  appear  again  either  at  Halifax  or  in  England  ? 
— 1 should  suppose  not. 

4124.  How  is  he  to  find  the  money  to  remove  from  Halifax  to  Boston?— I suppose 
a fortnight’s  labour  would  ^ve  him  the  means  of  moving  from  Halifax  to  Boston. 


The  Rev,  John  Thomas  Beecher,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

41 25.  Y OU  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  Newark  Division 
of  the  county  of  Nottingham  ? — I am ; I have  so  officiated  for  eighteen  years  f 
and  as  a magistrate  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  for  twenty-five  years. 

4126.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  preceded  an  Emigration 
from  the  county  of  Nottingham  to  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
year  1818? — Perfectly,  as  well  as  with  the  details  relating  to  this  Emigration,  since 
the  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  confided  to  myself,  in  conjunction  with  Edward 
Smith  Godfrey,  esq.,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Nottinghamshire. 

41 37.  Will  you  detail  shortly  to  the  Committee,  the  circumstances  which  induced 
a disposition  at  that  period  in  parties  to  emigrate  ? — The  fluctuations  of  trade  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham  having  frequently  created  a pressure  of  intense  distress  among 
the  working  classes,  arising  from  the  want  of  employment,  subscriptions  have  from 
time  to  time  been  liberally  raised  in  order  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  working 
classes,  by  providing  employment  of  a nature  different  from  tlieir  ordinary  occupa- 
tions. In  the  year  1819,  tlie  manufacturers  experienced  a recurrence  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, in  consequence  of  which  the  operatives  requested  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  receive  a deputation  from  them, 
to  bring  under  his  consideration  the  oppression  which,  as  they  supposed,  tliey  endured 
from  their  masters,  and  to  regulate  the  price  of  wages.  In  consequence  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  condescended  to  hear  their  representations,  for  winch  purpose  be 
visited  Nottingham,  accompanied  by  myself.  After  a full  conference  with  the  dele- 
ptes,  His  Grace  decidedly  declined  any  interference  between  the  masters  and  the 
workmen,  but  tendered  tlie  means  of  emigration  to  such  distressed  workmen  a& 
might  be  disposed  to  colonize  at  the  Cape  of  Gope.  The  deleptes  returned  for 
answer,  that  they  dare  not  make  such  a communication  to  the  workmen,  who  were 
then  assembled  to  the  number  of  some  thousands  ; however,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
declined  any  other  proposal.  A subscription  was  accordingly  entered  into  by  him- 
self and  by  other  persons  in  the  county,  to  a very  considerable  amount.  The  first 
proposal  was,  that  as  Government  tlien  offered  a certain  sum,  as  well  as  an  allot- 
ment of  land,  to  every  person  who  should  emigrate  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^ 
all  distressed  individuals  should  be  invited  to  colonize  tl»ere,  and  tliat  to  extend  the 
benefits  contemplated  by  this  measure,  a small  sum  should  be  contributed  in  behalf 
of  each  colonist  by  his  or  her  parish,  in  addition  to  tlie  allowance  granted  by 
Government,  but  that  the  remainder  should  be  provided  by  the  voluntary  sub- 
scribers ; that  the  people  should  colonize  as  free  settlers,  and  be  supplied  with- 

every 
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every  article  conducive  to  their  accommodation  during  their  voyage  and  to  their 
welfare  after  their  location ; that  they  should  be  conveyed  to  the  port  in  the  most 
comfortable  manner,  and  that  a superintendent  should  be  selected  by  the  voluntary 
subscribers,  to  report  from  time  to  time  their  situation,  and  to  insure  their  confi- 
dence. The  result  was,  tliat  not  a parish  would  subscribe,  that  very  few  individuals  pro- 
poruonatelyconsented  to  colonize,  that  of  those  who  did  at  first  ex  press  an  inclination, 
several  subsequently  withdrew  ; in  a word,  the  project  became  so  unpopular,  that 
it  was  found  advisable  to  originate  anotber  subscription  to  be  applied  towards  pro- 
viding employment  We  appointed  a superintendent,  who  combined,  with  other 
qualifications,  that  of  being  a surgeon.  However,  wc  found  our  list  reduced  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  persons.  We  purchased,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
voluntary  subscribers,  every  implement  that  we  conceived  to  be  desirable,  and  fur- 
nished the  colonists  with  all  manner  of  seeds,  cuttings  of  vines,  and  other  vege- 
table productions.  Having  done  this,  we  conveyed  the  whole  party  in  coaches  to 
Liverpool.  Yet  under  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  although  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant took  an  active  part  in  the  business,  together  w'itli  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Earl  Wanvers,  Admiral  Sotheron,  and  others  who  possessed  the  full  confidence  of 
tlie  county  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  and  though  many  of  us  felt  a conviction,  and 
none  more  strongly  tlian  myself,  that  when  the  sup[ily  of  labour  exceeded  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  demand,  no  alternative  equally  expedient  with  colonization 
could  be  devised,  still,  although  we  distinctly  explained  this  to  the  lower  orders, 
and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  it  to  them,  the  measure  was  then  and  continues 
to  this  day  unpopular.  After  embarking  the  party  at  Liverpool  in  two  vessels 
bound  for  Algoa  Bay,  a meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  convened,  at  which  tiie 
before-mentioned  peers  and  persons  attended.  About  one  half  of  the  subscription 
was  returned,  because  we  could  not  prevail  upon  the  working  classes  to  allow  that 
it  should  be  rendered  available  towards  their  “ colonizaiion,"^  which  word  we  were 
always  obliged  to  adopt  as  the  mildest  modification  of  what  the  operatives  deno- 
minated " transportation,”  and  the  measure  terminated  as  I have  stated.  The 
subsequent  history  of  this  colony  is  well  known  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  department.  Unfortunately,  tlie  settlers  were  subjected  to 
one  severe  privation  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Calton,  tlie  surgeon  and  superintendent 
sent  out  with  those  persons,  which  bapjiened  immediately  upon  his  landing  at  Algoa 
Bay ; besides  which,  their  crops  of  wheat  were  injured  by  the  rust. 

4128.  You  have  stated  that  the  same  prejudices  against  colonization  exist  at  this 
day  in  Nottinghamshire? — Against  that  colonization  to  which  I have  adverted. 

4129.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  at  this  moment  in  Nottingham- 
shire, in  those  parishes  whicli  are  overloaded  with  what  may  be  considered  as 
superabundant  population,  there  is  a strong  prejudice  against  any  remedy  being 
afforded  by  emigration  in  any  shape  ? — I do  not  conceive  the  pressure  of  distress 
to  be  so  intense  upon  the  working  classes  now  as  it  was  in  i8tg ; many  artificers  in 
those  days,  who  had  lived  in  absolute  luxury  and  comparative  affluence,  were  re- 
duced to  such  an  abject  situation  that  they  worked  as  common  labourers  for  lod. 
a day,  and  submitted  to  tins  drudgery  sooner  than  accept  colonization.  I am  also 
of  opinion  that  the  same  feeling  still  exists,  and  will  probably  prevail  in  other 
places  where  the  poor  know  as  well  as  they  do  in  Nottinghamshire,  that  they  are, 
under  the  present  laws,  entitled  to  parochial  support.  I think  that  when  a family 
becomes  actually  pauperized,  both  in  the  parents  and  in  their  progeny,  which  is 
constantly  the  case,  that  we  appear  incur  legislation  to  want  some  provision  beyond 
a workhouse  or  a prison ; and  I leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider whether  there  may  not  be  a class  of  paupers  to  whom  colonization  might  be 
proposed,  accompanied  with  a condiiiun,  that,  if  rejected,  these  paupers  should  not 
become  in  future  entitled  to  {wirocliiul  relief. 

4130.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Evidence  which  has  been 
taken  before  this  Committee? — I have  not 

4131.  The  Committee  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  do  not  consider  that 
it  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  established  as  a matter  of  indisputable 
notoriety,  that  Emigration  had  been  attended  with  uniform  advantage  to  the  emi- 
grants, before  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  such  a change  in  the  Poor  Laws  as 
absolutely  by  law  to  discontinue  tlie  claim  of  paupers  for  assistance  from  the  pa- 
rish ? — I conceive  that  the  practical  expediency  of  colonization,  as  a national  mea- 
sure, should  be  well  ascertained,  but  I do  not  conceive  it  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  minds  of  the  poor  should  be  absolutely  satisfied  upon  this  subject. 

550*  3 E 4132.  Supposing 


He*. 

J.  r.  Betcktr. 


3}  May, 
1837. 
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Ubw,  4*33.  Supposiug  that  repeated  ex periraenta  bad  shown  that  Emigration  to  the 

Beteltr,  North  American  colonies  was  attended  in  all  cases  of  industrious  settlers  with  an 

' extreme  improvement  of  their  condition,  and  with  the  realization  of  their  indepea- 

dence,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  ilie  magistrates  and  parochial  authorities  would 
be  disposed  to  grant  less  and  less  to  parties  for  whom  no  employment  could  be 
found,  and  who  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  resource  of  colonization? — I am 
not  aware  that  such  circumstances  would  operate  upon  the  parochial  allowances, 
because  1 have  been  instrumental  towards  reducing  the  rates  very  considerably  in 
the  district  wherein  I reside.  In  the  parish  of  Sou^well  the  annual  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  poor  amounted  in  the  year  1 831  to  3,oio/.,  but  was  reduced  in  1834 
to  517A  by  a judicious  administration  of- the  Poor  Laws;  the  rents  paid  in  1831 
amounted  to  1 84/.,  but  in  1 833  no  rents  were  allowed.  As  the  parocliial  allowance 
made  in  our  district  and  in  every  well-regulated  district  to  poor  persons  is  the 
minimum  that  appears  necessary  for  human  subsistence,  1 cannot  discern  how  any 
reduction  can  be  effected  in  such  allowances. 

4133.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  although  that  practice  may  have  been  intro- 
duced in  that  particular  district,  that  is  not  the  general  custom  throughout  the 
country? — I am  of  opinion  that  the  Poor  Laws,  if  well  administered,  would  produce 
very  different  effects  from  those  which  now  result  from  their  operation.  My  endea- 
vour has  been  to  enforce  practically  the  principles  developed  in  the  Statute  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  elaborately  confirmed  by  the  Report  upon  the  Poor  Laws 
promulgated  in  1817;  in  one  word,  we  constrain  the  poor  to  depend  upon  their 
own  resources  for  subsistence ; we  make  up  no  wages  out  of  the  poors  rates,  we  pay 
no  rents,  we  carry  the  bastardy  laws  into  strict  execution,  and  we  limit  circum* 
spectly  our  allowances  to  non-resident  paupers. 

4134.  Supposing  the  fact  to  be,  that  an  able-bodied-  man  in  a parish  cannot  find 
any  employment  in  which  there  is  a demand  for  his  labour,  would  not,  practically 
speaking,  the  allowance  afforded  by  the  inagbtrates  in  some  degree  be  governed  by 
the  reality  of  the  effort  which  he  had  made  to  find  employment,  and  supposing  it  to 
be  demonstrable  that  by  colonization  he  might  better  his  condition,  would  not  tliat  be 
a practical  reason  for  administering  to  him  a less  rate  of  parochial  charity  than  in 
the  opposite  case  of  his  making  an  ineffectual  eftbrt  to  improve  his  condition,  and 
not  having  the  power  to  accomplish  it? — Perhaps  I view  the  question  in  rather 
a different  light ; I do  not  consider  that  the  question  of  bettering  his  condition 
comes  necessarily  into  issue  between  the  pauper  and  the  parish  ; no  man  is,  in  my 
estimation,  legally  entitled  to  any  parochial  relief  beyond  that  which  will  afford 
a bare  sustenance ; in  our  district,  we  give  a pauper  under  tlie  present  circumstances 
the  lowest  sum  that  seems  sufficient  to  support  life ; we  avoid  any  intentional  mal- 
administration of  the  Poor  Laws ; we  force  the  poor  to  seek  for  employment ; we 
urge  them  to  mi^te  in  the  first  instance  from  their  respective  parishes  in  search 
of  occupation,  and  after  such  exertions,  if  no  other  employment  is  to  be  found,  we 
supply  them  with  the  most  servile  kind  of  work ; this  has  chiefly  been  provided  by 
the  highways,  such  as  broking  stones,  riddling  gravel,  quarrying,  or  any  similar 
employment.  At  Southwell,  with  a population  of  3,051,  we  have  now  in  the  work- 
house  ouly  one  male,  four  females,  and  ten  children;  and  in  forty-nine  parishes,  which, 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  system,  incorporated  on  my  recommeiuiation,  and  of 
which  I am  now  the  visitor,  with  a population  of  14,279,  and  a rental  assessed  at 
1 06,41 0 /.  a year  under  the  Property  Tax  Act  in  1 8 1 5,  we  have  never  exceeded 
7!  paupers  in  the  incorporated  house,  and  yesterday  I received  an  account  that 
they  are  now  reduced  to  54,  consisting  of  23  males,  17  females,  and  I4children. 

4135-  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  extremely  convenient  to  pass  a decla- 
ratory law,  stating  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  cottages  out  of  tlie  poors  rates  to  be 
illegal  ? — I conceive  it  to  be  illegal,  and  as  such,  1 should  not  allow  it  in  the  accounts 
of  tile  parishes  under  my  control.  In  my  opinion  the  expenses  incurred  under  the 
Poor  Laws  have  arisen  principally  from  the  non-administration  rather  than  from  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  from  promiscuously  relieving  the  poor  without 
investigating  their  resources  or  compelling  their  personal  exertions. 

41 36.  Would  you  not  admit  that  a case  may  arise  in  which  it  is  in  vain  to  force 
the  pmor  upon  tlieir  own  resources,  inasmuch  as  from  the  circumstances  of  the  trade 
no  real  demand  lor  labour  may  exist? — Great  and  sudden  revolutiuDs  in  trade, 
which  axe  unforeseen  and  perhaps  inevitable,  will  undoubtedly  occur,  on  which  occa- 
sions the  supply  of  labour  will  enormously  exceed  the  demand ; under  these  circum* 
9 stances 
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stances  you  Lave  no  alternative  but  providing  some  substitute,  and  the  princijJe  in 
Nottinghamshire  has  been  to  subscribe  voluntarily  and  liberally,  and  to  expend  such 
contributions  solely  and  exclusively  in  employment,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a committee. 

4137*  Then,  in  fact,  that  sum  of  money  was  administered  in  the  hope  that  an 
alteration  would  take  place,  by  which  the  parties  would  be  restored  to  tiieir  average 
employment? — It  was,  considering  such  occurrences  always  as  atemporary  suspen- 
sion, not  as  a permanent  alienation  of  employment. 

4138.  Are  you  not  a^vare  tliat  there  are  in  different  parts  of  England  many 
agricultural  districts  where  there  are  labourers  pennanently  out  of  employ,  without 
any  chance  of  being  absorbed  for  agricultuml  purposes  r — I am  aware  that  cases 
of  this  description  exist  in  England,  and  still  more  did  1 witness  them  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  summer,  where  I entered  considerably  into  the  management  of  tbeir 
poor ; but  I conceive  that  in  many  agricultural  districts  so  circumstanced,  tlie  evil 
arises  in  a great  measure  either  from  a want  of  capital,  or  from  the  non-application 
of  sufficient  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  for  I liave  seen  estates  which  at 
this  moment  are  tilled  by  horticulture  rather  than  by  agricolture,  and  much  of  the 
land  ill  this  country  might  be  reduced,  if  not  to  the  same  fertility,  to  a state  of  much 
higher  improvement  tlian  prevails  at  present.  -In  the  parish  of  Tbtugerton,  of  which 
I am  the  Incumbent,  by  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages  to  twelve  shillings  weekly 
for  an  able-bodied  labourer,  and  by  employing  a sufficient  capital  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground,  we  have  at  this  moment,  in  a population  of  330  persons,  but  one 
resident  pauper,  who  is  a widow,  receiving  sixpence  weekly. 

4739.  You  would  admit  that  any  improved  prindple  of  cultivation  must  arise 
from  the  impression  that  tlie  capital  employed  in  it  is  to  produce  a remunerating 
return? — Undoubtedly,  no  capitalist  will  employ  his  capital  unless  he  supposes 
tliatit  will  become  presently  or  prospectively  productive. 

4140.  Are  you  not  also  prepared  to  admit  that  in  many  instances  the  introduc- 
tion of  agricultural  capital  is  calculated,  instead  of  increasing  the  demand  for  labour, 
very  materially  to  diminish  it,  inasmuch  as  all  economincal  processes  in  husbandry 
are  effected  by  diminishing  generally  manual  labour  ? — I think  tliat  observation 
applies  less  to  agriculture  than  to  manufactures,  because  the  plough  is  nearly  the 
same  that  it  was  4,000  years  ago,  and  the  spade  as  well  as  other  rural  implements 
have  remained  almost  unaltered  during  the  like  period.  Therefore,  though  I am 
■well  aeqainted  with  tlie  introducliou  of  machinery  for  Ihrashiug  machines  and  for 
some  other  works  of  husbandry,  yet  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  small  in 
husbandry  when  compared  with  manufactures,  and  the  steam  engine,  that  grand 
moving  power,  is  so  little  applicable  to  rural  purposes,  that  I thinh  the  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  would  produce  greater  proportionate  employment  than  in 
any  other  department. 

4141.  In  point  of  fact,  is  not  the  drill  plough,  and  is  not  draining,  calculated  to 
abridge  human  labour? — 1 do  not  consider  draining  calculated  to  abridge  human 
labour,  on  the  contrary,  it  increases  the  quantity ; tlie  drill  plough  approximates 
the  cultivation  more  closely  to  horlicnlture.  Y ou  will  find  that  upon  an  acre  of  ground 
under  drill  culdvation  many  more  people  will  be  employed,  in  weeding  and  in  otlier 
pEQcesses,  than  upon  an  equal  surface  of  land  which  is  not  so  improved;  take,  for 
instance,  a garden  in  the  neigtibourhood  of  London,  or  any  Itmd  in  the  country  under 
the  drill  system  of  husbandry,  and  it  will  be  found  that  though  this  system  increases 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  it  does  not  diuunisli  the  labour  per  acre. 

4142.  You  have  memioned  a parish  wliere  there  is  but  one  person  who  receives 
wUef ; what  is  tlie  quality  of  the  soil  ? — ^'fhe  higher  part  of  it  is  a woodland  clay 
soil,  the  lower  part  of  it  sti'etches  towards  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and  is  a 
loamy  soil. 

4143.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  acres  in  that  parish  ? — It  contains  3,000  acres. 

4144.  What  is  the  number  of  labourers  in  that  parish? — The  population  in  1821, 
was  330. 

4145.  In  the  case  of  a family,  of  a man  a woman  and  three  children,  for  whose 
’labour  there  is  no  demand,  and  to  whom  you  would  upon  principle  give  the  minimum 
of  subsistence,  what  would  you  estimate  the  support  of  tliat  family  throughout  the 
year  to  cost,  supposing  them  to  he  entirely  out  of  employ? — 'Our  prestmt  rate  of 
allowance  is  from  half  a crown  to  two  shillings  weekly  for  each  adult,  and  from  one 
shining  and  sixpence  to  one  shilling  for  each  child  forming  a pari  of  the  family. 

550.  3 E 2 4146.  You 
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4146.  You  are  referring  to  families  incapable  of  procuring  other  assistance? 

J.  T.  Ueecher.  ^ am  referring  to  families  stating  themselves  to  be  incapable  of  procuring  any  em- 
— I ployment ; we  suppose  that  the  ordinary  wages  of  a day  labourer  are  in  our  district 

May,  always  sufficient  to  support  himself,  his  wife,  and  four  children  under  ten  years  of 

‘8a?.  age.  not  occasionally  but  permanently,  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  between  summer 

and  winter  work.  The  average  wages  for  a labourer  in  our  district  are  1 2^.  weekly, 
at  all  times,  except  harvest,  w hen  they  average  15s.  The  farmers  know  so  well 
the  superiority  of  a free  labourer  at  i2j.  a week,  even  in  winter,  over  a paupe- 
rized labourer  at  lower  wages,  that  they  cheerfully  give  the  full  hire,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  no  instances  of  making  up  wages  out  of  the  poor-rates. 

4147.  Supposing  a parish  under  these  given  circumstances,  tliat  there  are  fifty 
families  of  five  persons  each  who  may  be  employed  occasionally  in  breaking  stones 
upon  the  roads,  but  for  whose  labour  no  real  demand  exists,  would  you  not  con- 
sider tliat  such  a parish  would  be  justified,  if  the  law  permitted  it,  in  mortgaging 
their  poor-rates  for  such  a sum  as  would  repay  in  eight  or  ten  yeai's  the  expense  of 
the  Emigration  of  those  families,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — The  mortgaging 
of  the  poor-rates  raises  a complicated  question,  because  the  rates  are  in  the  first 
instance  an  allowance  made  by  the  landlord  out  of  his  rent,  and  so  granted  to  the 
farmer  as  deduction  from  the  rent.  • Some  difficulties,  I concieve,  would  arise  in 
tempting  the  land  occupiers  to  endure  this  burthen,  unless  it  was  divided  into  very 
minute  portions.  I speak  practically  upon  this  subject,  because  in  erecting  our 
incorporated  workhouse,  the  sums  required  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  for  the  build- 
ings were  raised  by  bonds  under  the  22d  Geo.  3,  for  which  the  parish  rates  were 
mortgaged,  so  that  the  loan  should  be  repaid  at  tlie  rate  of  one  instalment  in  every 
year  for  twenty  years ; but  under  those  circumstances  some  of  the  landlords  thought 
it  advisable  to  pay  the  whole,  and  the  others  a considerable  portion  of  it,  on  behalf 
of  tlieir  tenants. 

4148.  If  it  be  admitted  that  25 1.  a year  is  the  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred 
somewhere  or  other  from  the  parish,  for  the  support  of  a poor  man  having  no 
employment,  and  having  a legal  claim  upon  the  parish,  a question  then  arises,  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  for  the  interest  of  that  parish,  taken  collectively,  to  pay  10/. 
a year  for  eight  years  for  the  removal  of  that  pauper  anti  his  family,  the  pauper 
being  by  law  disqualified  from  ever  resuming  bis  claims  upon  the  parisli,  rather  than 
to  continue  to  pay  25/.  per  annum,  subject  to  an  indefinite  increase  of  that  pauper 
family  and  his  descemlaiits  upon  the  old  system? — Reasoning  abstractedly,  it 
undoubtedly  would;  but  practically  we  found  in  Nottinghamshire  that  the  parishes, 
one  and  all,  refused  to  contribute  in  any  proportion,  though  much  more  favourable 
terms  were  tendered  to  tliem  than  those  now  stated.  However,  it  is  my  duty  to 
state,  that  no  law  exists  empowering  the  parish  to  apportion  this  expenditure  so  as 
to  become  payaifle  either  by  instalments  or  by  annuities,  as  in  the  erection  of  prisons, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  j)oor-houses. 

4149.  If  they  understood  their  own  interests,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  they 
would  do  it? — Undoubtedly  they  would,  if  tlie  charge  was  duly  apportioned  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  to  be  repaid  by  instalments. 

4150.  You  have  already  slated,  that  it  falls  upon  the  landlord’s  rent,  in  other 
words,  tlie  average  expense  of  the  poor-rate  must  be  deducted  in  the  calculation 
which  the  farmer  makes  before  he  agrees  to  pay  rent  to  his  landlord  ; under  those 
circumstances,  would  not  this  saving  opemte  with  positive  admntage  to  die  landlord, 
and  without  the  least  prejudice  to  the  tenant? — ^The  agreement  between  landlord 
and  tenant  is  formed  precisely  upon  the  principle  that  is  staled,  but  when  a heavy 
pressure  upon  the  poor-rates,  not  originally  contemplated  by  landlord  or  by  tenant 
arises,  it  is  invariably  customary  in  our  county  to  reduce  the  rent  proportionally ; 
generally  speaking,  of  late  years,  twenty-live  per  cent  has  been  returned  to  the 
tenants  m consequence  of  the  charges  for  the  poor  and  other  circumstances.  I have 
known  parishes  in  Nottinghamshire  who  refused  to  contribute  towards  the  expense 
of  Emigration,  though  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  was  actually  more  than 
the  income  of  the  parish. 

4151.  Would  not  the  substitution  ofacharge  of  10/.  a year  for  ten  years,  instead 
of  a probably  permanent  charge  of  25  L,  be  a diminution  rather  than  an  increase  of 
the  pressure? — ^Undoubtedly  it  would ; but  though  we  raised  a voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, and  though  the  principal  landowners,  and  those  in  whom  tlie  people  placed 
the  most  implicit  confidence,  undertook  that  the  colonists  should  be  kindly  super- 

iuteodedt 
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intended  carefully  located,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  yet  the  parbhes  Rer. 
could  not  he  tempted  to  come  forward,  though  it  was  manifest  that  the  measure  Beecher, 

would  have  higtily  advanced  their  interests.  • 

4152.  Would  it  not  have  done  so  immediately  ? — Immediately.  ** 

4153-  opinion  tliat  when  an  excess  of  the  supply  of  labour  perma- 

nently exists,  there  can  be  any  possible  cure  for  the  inconvenience  sustained  by  the 
labourer,  unless  the  number  of  labourers  be  reduced  by  Emigration  ? — It  is  my 
decided  opinion  that  the  determination  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  subscribers 
in  Nottinghamshire,  tendering  colonization,  presented  the  best  and  in  fact  the  only 
resource  that  can  be  devised  when  the  supply  of  labpur  in  the  market  permanently 
and  abundantly  exceeds  the  demand.  It  is  the  best  resource  both  for  those  who 

five  and  for  those  who  receive  relief ; therefore  I was  highly  gratified  to  find  that 
Ir.  Nolan,  in  his  speech  upon  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  bis 
argument  to  the  same  issue  in  favour  of  colonizatiou.  Indeed,  I conceive  that  the 
public  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Committee,  and  to  tliose  who  have  raised  the 
question  of  colonization.  But  then  in  our  case  legal  provisions  were  wanting, 
because  neither  were  the  poor  compellable  under  any  circumstances  to  accept 
colonization,  neither  was  any  Act  of  Parliament  in  existence  which  would  have 
enabled  the  parochial  contributors  to  mortgage ' the  rates  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  incurred,  or  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  colonists  to  their  parochial  settle- 
ments. Some  few  of  the  Nottinghamshire  people  came  back  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  may  again  become  chargeable. 

4154.  When  youstate  that  the  condition  upon  which  you  have  given  your  opinion 
is,  that  the  supply  of  labour,  as  compared  with  tlie  demand,  should  be  permanently 
excessive,  are  you  not  of  0[)inion  that  a very  small  excess  of  supply  operates  to  de- 
tenoratc  to  a very  extensive  degree  the  general  condition  of  die  labourer,  by  the  effect 
which  an  excess  of  supply  has  in  deteriorating  the  value  of  any  article  i — We  have 
found  it  so  invariably  in  Noitinghamshire,  and  1 believe  that  our  county  has  on  such 
occasions  come  forward  with  voluntary  subscription  to  an  extent  almost  unprece- 
dented in  other  place-s.  We  have,  in  my  recollection,  independently  of  coloniza- 
tion, subscribed  and  raised  very  large  sums  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  under 
those  sudden  suspensions  of  employment.  Many  thousand  pounds  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  this  manner  ; but  although  the  public  liberality  is  ever  disposed  to  meet 
occasional  contingencies,  1 do  not  imagine  that  it  would  or  could  be  so  exerted  in 
case  of  a permanent  and  excessive  stagnation  in  the  market  of  employment. 

4155.  Supposing  the  wages  of  labour  are  reduced  from  124‘.  a week,  at  which 
the  labourer  can  live  well,  to  95.  a week,  at  whicli  he  can  hardly  live  at  all,  this  at 
25  per  cent,  do  you  conceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  same  proportion 
of  labourers  out  of  the  labouring  population  in  order  to  restore  the  rate  of  ivages  to 
their  proper  standard  ? — I do  not  conceive  that  when  the  wages  undergo  a dimi- 
nutiou  to  any  extent,  suppose  to  one-fourth,  that  it  becomes  consequently  necessary 
to  take  one-fourth  of  the  human  labour  out  of  the  market,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  an  abatement  of  wages  creates  a competition  for  employment' among  tlie  work- 
men, which  depresses  the  price  of  labour  more  than  its  due  proportion  beneath 
the  ordinary  standard ; intlced  this  has  been  one  great  source  of  complaint  urged 
by  the  frame-work  knitters  of  Nottingham. 

4156.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  labour  does  not  differ  in  that  respect  from  any 
other  commodity  which  may  be  in  existence  in  the  market,  and  that  consequently 
if  it  falls  to  a price  below  what  it  ought  to  be  at,  the  only  cure  for  the  evil  is  a 
diminution  of  the  supply? — On  the  contrary  I think  that  manual  labour,  being  the 
property  of  small  capitalists,  or,  strictly  speaking,  of  those  who  are  not  capitalists, 
it  undergoes  in  such  cases  a greater  proportionate  reduction  than  other  marketable 
articles ; because  the  subsistence  of  the  operatives  depends  upon  their  w'eekly 
wages,  therefore  if  they  are  to  eat  they  must  work,  and  at  such  wages  as  tliey 
can  obtain. 


Mr.  Roswell  Mounts  called  in  j and  Examined. 

4>57-  YOU  are  a land-surveyor  in  Canada? — I am. 

4^58-  Are  you  a native  of  Canada  ? — lam.  Rumelt  MmtKt. 

4159*  Have  you  ever  been  in  this  country  before?— Never,  till  about  a ' 

month  ago. 
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EeuweU^Momt.  4J®0.  In  wbat  district  of  Canada  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  London  district ; Ire- 

^ I side  in  what  is  called  the  Talbot  Settlement. 

4161.  Will  you  furnish  tlie  Committee  with  any  details  respecting  sales  of  land 
* which  have  been  made  to  settlers  having  little  or  no  capital,  upon  the  principle  of 

firogressive  repayment  by  instalmeutsf — In  the  fall  of  1825  I sold  100  acres  of 
and,  being  the  north  half  of  lot  N^a,  in  tlic  5th  con.  of  Labo,  in  the  London 
district,  to  Peter  M'Keller,  a native  of  Scotland,  for  25/.,  on  credit;  since  which 
time  he  has  made  a considerable  improvement  on  his  lot,  and  has  paid  me  for  the 
same  all  except  j 55. ; from  my  knowledge  of  his  circumstances,  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  no  means  of  making  the  improvement  or  paying  me,  except  by 
his  labour.  'William  Cook,  a native  of  Ireland,  came  to  the  province  about  eight 
years  ago  without  any  capitel  whatever ; immediately  on  bis  arrival  he  located 
a lot  of  land  under  the  Honourable  Colonel  Talbot,  upon  the  north  branch  of 
Talbot  Road,  in  the  township  of  Westminster,  upon  which  he  has  cleared  about 
sixty  acres  of  land,  and  erected  a snug  framed  dwellinghouse ; from  the  produce  of 
this  farm  he  has  been  enabled  to  purchase  and  pay  for  one  adjoining,  at  300/.  In 
1820  about  forty  Scotch  settlers  came  in  a body,  and  located  lands  in  the  town- 
ship of  Lobo ; they  were  all  of  the  lower  order,  and  with  little  or  no  capital ; they 
liave  now,  almost  without  exception,  large  improvements,  and  yearly,  since  the 
second  year  of  tlieir  arrival,  have  carried  more  or  less  grain  to  market ; and  1 should 
suppose  tiiat  tlie  poorest  amongst  them  would  be  able  to  purchase  and  pay  for  100 
acres  of  land  at  the  price  wild  lands  are  selling  there.  In  1819  about  forty  Irish 
settlers  came  to  Canada  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Talbot,  esquire,  and  located 
lands  under  the  Honourable  Thomas  Talbot,  in  tlie  townsliip  of  London ; they  were 
extremely  })Oor,  but  they  are  all  in  comfortable  circumstances  now,  and  many  of 
them  are  doing  exceedingly  well.  From  my  knowledge  of  tiie  country  and  the 
manner  m which  emigrants  generally  succeed  there,  I Imve  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing ray  firm  belief  that  any  industrious  man  could  pay  for  100  acres  of  land 
with  ease  in  five  or  seven  years,  from  the  produce  of  it,  and  support  a small  family 
comfortably  in  the  meantime. 

4162.  Do  you  fill  the  situation  of  deputy  surveyor,  in  Upper  Canada? — I do. 
41G3.  You  are  therefore  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  land,  and  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  settlement  in  general  ? — Yes ; from  the  situation  which  I hold  in 
that  respect,  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
quality  of  land,  and  with  the  settlement  generally. 

4164.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  pauper  setders,  it  would  be  prac- 
tically expedient  to  advance  them,  individirally,  assistance  in  the  nature  of  a loan,  for 
which  they  are  to  give  personal  security,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  land,  for 
paying  back  interest  upon  such  loan,  having  the  option  at  their  own  pleasure  to  re- 
pay back  the  principal? — Witli  regard  to  the  effect  it  would  have  in  this  country, 
I cannot  give  any  opinion  ; I can  only  say  I have  seen  a nnmber  who  have  emi- 

Sated  from  England  and  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  who  have  located  land  under 
ovemmeut  in  the  settlement  where  I live,  that  tijey  have  generally  succeeded  well, 
and  the  second  or  third  year  they  have  found  themselves  comfortably  situated, 
they  have  had  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance,  and  many  of  them  carry  grain 
to  market. 

4165.  Do  you  not  think  that  a settler  receiving  a certain  rate  of  assistance  would 
be  benefited  extremely  by  receiving  such  assistance,  aldiough  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  interest  at  the  termination  of  a certain  period  for  -the  money? — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

41 66.  Do  you  think  that  in  point  of  fact,  he  would  be  more  benefited  by  receiving 
such  assistance  and  making  himself  liable  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  advanced, 
than  he  would  by  being  left  to  his  own  resources  without  making  himself  I'lable  for 
any  such  repayment?—!  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  .situation  would  be  benefited 
by  receiving  assistance  upon  those  terms. 

4167.  Then,  practically  speaking,  if  assistance  were  to  be  given  to  him  to  the 
extent  of  60/.,  do  you  Uiink  that  he  would  be  able  and  willing  at  the  end  of 
seven  years  to  pay  the  sum  of  4 1.  per  annum  for  such  loan,  tliat  is,  tlje  Co/,  in- 
creased by  couipounil  interest  to  the  sum  of  80/.,  having  the  power  of  redeeming 
tliat  4/.  per  annum  at  any  lime  by  the  payment  of  the  80/.,  or  by  effecting  such 
redemption  in  progressive  instalments  ? — I think  that  in  seven  years  a person  would 
be  able  to  pay  the  sum  without  any  <loubt. 

4168.  Do 
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4168.  Do  you  think  that  be  would  be  unwilling  to  do  so  when  it  was  explained  Mr. 
to  him  that  it  was  not  for  rent  for  his  land,  but  for  capital  advanced  to  lum  to  lay  out  RontU  Alomi.' 

upon  his  land  ?— I should  think  not  ' 

4»  69.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  pay  May, 
it? — I think  not.  * 

4170.  Do  you  tiiink  there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  in- 
terest from  the  settler  r — I diink  what  property  lie  might  possess,  if  he  improved 
It  during  that  period,  would  certainly  be  worth  a great  deal  more  than  the  sum  ad- 
vanced to  them. 


JofoiSf  24/^  die  Mail,  1827. 

The  Right  Honourable  R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON, 

IN  TUB  CHAIR. 


John Markfiam Marshall,  Esq,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


4171.  WHERE  do  you  reside? — In  the  county  of  Kerry. 

4172.  You  have  been  resident  on  your  properly  there  for  some  years?— 
I have. 

4173.  Have  you  any  particular  means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  population 
with  regard  to  the  demand  for  labour  ? — I have  observed  that  the  population  very 
far  exceeds  any  demand  for  its  labour. 

41 74.  Is  considerable  distress  the  consequence  ?—It  is.  I carried  on  extensive 
works  last  year,  aud  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  the  works  had  commenced, 
hundreds  flocked  in  to  obtain  occupation  ; many  of  them  had  not  tasted  food  for 
two  days  previously,  as  they  assured  me,  aud  when  at  work  iny  steward  informed 
me  that  the  genermity  of  them  were  so  weak,  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  starva- 
tion wliich  seemed  to  prevail  among  them,  that  I should  be  necessitated  to  feed 
them,  which  I did  for  six  weeks,  before  they  could  execute  men’s  work. 

41 75.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  works  you  carried  on  r — Banking  in  land 
from  the  sea. 

4176.  Such  works  as  employed  a great  number  of  persons? — Yes,  upwards  of 
200  at  a time. 

4177.  Was  that  continued  fora  great  length  of  time? — I employed  at  one  work 
1 7,000  days  labour  of  a man. 

4178.  Did  you  find,  after  the  period  during  which  you  say  it  was  necessary  to 
nourish  them  before  they  came  to  labour,  that  when  they  came  to  tlieir  strength 
they  were  very  good  labourers  ? — Very  good. 

41 79.  Were  those  persons  chiefly  having  femilies  ? — Generally  so. 

4180.  So  that  tiiere  must  be  a great  number  of  persons  beyond  those  you  em- 
ployed dependent  upon  their  work  for  support? — Undoubtedly.  Applications  for 
labour  continued  throughout  the  entire  of  the  summer,  during  which  I gave  occu- 
pation to  tiiose  men  ; they  were  much  more  numerous  than  I could  ^ve  employ- 
ment to. 


J.iJ.MarthaU, 


34  May, 
1837. 


4181.  Did  the  demand  for  labour  come  from  any  great  extent  beyond  your  own 
district  ? — Within  a distance  of  ten  miles  applicants  came  in. 

41 83.  Did  labourers  come  from  ten  miles,  and  go  back  ? — No,  they  w;ent  back 
at  the  end  of  the  week ; they  generally  obtained  temporary  residences  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; they  stuck  up  a kind  of  shealing  for  tlieuiselves  during  the  week,  the 
■weather  was  so  fine  os  to  admit  that 

4183.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  generality  of  those  labourers  who  offered  them- 
selves to  you  were  resident  permanently  on  small  loU  of  ground  ? — Yes,  I have 
every  reason  to  suppose  so. 

4^84.  Tliey  were  resident  on  the  estates  of  individuals  ?— Yes. 

_ 4*85.  Was  your  own  property  very  much  over-peopled  ?— Very  much ; I got 
rid  of  upwards  of  i,ioo,  and  have  still  sufficient 
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.MnT$kaa,  4186.  When  you  state  that  you  got  rid  of  upwards  of  1,100,  can  you  hiform  tlie 
Esq.  Committee  of  the  proportions  of  men,  women,  and  children  1 — No,  I cannot ; but 
— ■’  I include  women  and  children. 

4 Way*  41 87.  Describe  tlie  circumstances  under  which  you  got  rid  of  those  individuals  ? 

’ The  property  that  I allude  to  is  situated  on  the  sea  coast;  it  was,  during  my 

miuority,  in  the  management  of  very  remiss  agents,  who  threw  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  as  many  settlers  as  chose  to  frequent  it,  establishing  tliemselves  upon  the 
ground ; numbers,  therefore,  in  conset}uence  of  a salmon  fishery  which  is  in  its 
immediate  neiglibourhood,  and  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  resorted  thither ; Uiey  were 
well  aware  that  when  I came  of  age  they  would  be  expelled ; consequently,  when 
I noticed  them  to  quit,  tliey  threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  left  the  ground 
without  opposition.  Many  of  them  acquired  settlements  on  the  estates  of  the 
adjoining  proprietors,  but,  having  no  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  they 
have  been  necessitated  to  resort  to  thieving  and  vagabond  habits  for  support. 

4188.  There  were  in  point  of  fact  no  leases,  but  they  were,  strictly  speaking, 
surreptitious  tenantry? — Yes,  they  were  so. 

4189.  Mad  you  occasion  to  resort  to  any  measures  of  actual  expulsion  to  remove 
them  from  your  estate? — None  whatever. 

4190.  Have  you  means  of  informing  the  Committee  how  and  in  what  manner 
they  dispersed  themselves? — Some  of  them  became  beggars,  others,  and  a great 
proportion  of  them,  obtained  settlements  on  the  estates  of  the  adjoining  proprietors 
which  they  did  with  greater  facility  from  the  knowledge  that  I contemplated  carry- 
ing on  very  extensive  works,  and  consequently  they  could  earn  the  price  of  their 
houses  in  wiose  works  of  mine ; but  I know  that  when  the  middle-man’s  leases  on 
the  estates  of  those  proprietors  expire,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietors  not  only 
to  get  rid  of  those  persons  in  the  way  of  whose  location  they  threw  every  obstacle, 
but  also  of  other  tenantry  whom  the  middle-men  have  brought  upon  their  estates. 

4191.  In  point  of  fact,  when  you  allude  to  17,000  days  labour,  were  any  of  those 
labourers  who  executed  that  number  of  days  work  the  very  labourers  ejected  from 
your  property? — Most  of  them ; I gave  the  preference  to  them. 

419a.  Was  the  labour  executed  by  contract? — No,  they  were  paid  so  much 
a day. 

4J93-  What  were  the  wages  you  gave  ? — Eight-pence  a day. 

4194.  Do  you  consider  that  your  property  has  been  actually  improved  in  value 

since  the  ejection  of  those  parties,  as  demonstrated  by  the  auiount  of  your  rental  ? 

Not  by  the  amount  of  my  rental ; my  property  has  intrinsically,  but  not  nominally 
increased. 

4195.  Have  the  goodness  to  explain  to  the  Committee  the  distinction? The 

sums  offered  by  the  paupers  whom  I ejected,  for  their  holdings,  were  infinitely 
greater  than  I could  obtain  for  those  holdings,  if  thrown  into  one,  and  let  to  a solvent 
tenant  who  proposed  paying  the  rent  he  assumed,  but  tlie  great  rent  ofiered  for 
these  small  holdings  was  never  paid,  they  had  neither  the* means  nor  the  intention 
of  paying  it. 

4196.  You  adverted,  in  making  the  comparison,  to  the  promise  of  the  tenant, 
rather  than  any  expectation  of  the  performance? — Undoubtedly. 

41 97.  If  you  were  called  upon  to  make  a comparison  as  far  as  you  could  between 

the  real  you  now  receive  and  the  rent  which  on  a fair  average  you  might  have 
expected  to  receive  or  Hid  receive  in  preceding  years,  which,  in  your  opinion  would 
exceed  the  other? — Undoubtedly  Ihe  rent  that  I have  received  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  paupers  has  been  much  greater  than  any  I actually  received  during  their 
residence.  ® 

41 98.  With  respect  to  the  rent  which  you  received  from  those  paupers  whom  you 
ejected,  did  not  tlie  payment  of  it  mainly  depend  upon  the  accidental  wages  of 
labour  that  those  men  were  enabled  to  get  in  the  current  year,  rather  than  from  the 
land  itself? — What  they  did  pay  was  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land ; in  point 
of  fact,  tliere  was  no  deimmd  for  their  labour  till  I came  to  reside  amongst  them. 

4199.  Did  they  consume  tlie  whole  produce  of  the  ground  they  cultivated  among 
them?— Not  the  whole  produce;  I can  state  the  proportion  that  the  numbers  on 
one  estate  I have  bore  to  the  size  of  the  estate ; the  number  resident  amounted  to 
two  souls  to  every  arable  acre. 

4200.  Do  you  consider  that  the  excess  of  population  on  your  estate  was  a bar  to 
any  effectual  improvement  in  the  system  offarming  and  management?— Undoubtedly; 
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the  first  measure  that  I was  advised  to  effect,  and  the  first  measure  that  I perceive  J.  if,  Minkall, 
is  universally  adopted  on  the  estate  of  every  improver,  is  tliat  of  getting  rid  of  its  E«q- 

superabundant  population ; no  plantations,  no  ditches,  no  walls,  no  improvements  -J  - 

of  My  description  can  possibly  be  carried  on,  as  1 found  by  experience,  while  that 
population  is  permitted  to  continue  on  the  property. 

4201.  Did  you  attempt  those  improvements  in  the  first  instance  with  the  popu- 
lation on  the  ground  r — I did ; previous  to  their  removal  I had  attempted  improve- 
ments, such  as  planting,  ditching  and  fencing ; the  planting  I had  to  renew  three 
times,  tlie  ditches  were  broken  down,  and  in  fact  all  the  works  I carried  on  were 
rendered  unavailing,  and  required  repetition. 

4202.  Is  it  not  the  habit  of  the  population,  under  such  circumstances,  to  throw 
the  ground  they  occupy  into  a sort  of  commonage  that  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
any  permanent  improvement? — Yes,  it  is. 

4203.  Had  you,  subsequently  to  their  removal,  effectually  conducted  any  system 
of  improvement  of  that  ground  ?— I have ; it  is  in  progress. 

4204.  You  have  been  building  houses  for  your  tenantry  ? — Yes,  I have. 

4205.  Aiid  enlarging  the  tenures? — Yes,  very  considerably. 

4206.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  land 
to  each  family  prior  to  your  removing  those  tenants,  and  subsequently? — Prior  to 
their  removal,  the  proportion  the  land  bore  to  the  population  resident  upon  it,  was 
half  an  acre  to  every  soul,  or  two  and  a half  acres  to  every  family,  estimating  each 
at  five  souls ; since  their  expulsion,  I have  let  the  land  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen 
acres  to  every  family  of  five  persons,  or  three  acres  to  every  soul. 

4207.  Do  you  find  the  condition  of  the  remaining  tenantry,  to  whom  you  have 
now  allotted  the  ground,  malcrially  improved,  compared  with  that  of  their  prede- 
cesssors  ? — ^They  are  distinct  tenantry ; tliey  are  tenantry  who  have  come  from  otiier 
estates  on  to  mine. 

4208.  Your  present  tenantry  were  not  a selection  made  from  the  general  mass 
of  the  population  upon  your  property,  but  persons  more  or  less  competent  to  carry 
on  farming  operations  with  advantage  ? — For  the  most  part ; I was  prejudiced 
against  those  who  had  resided  there  before,  from  the  habits  they  had  acquired. 

4209.  Do  you  think  that  is  a growing  opinion  in  Ireland,  that  Uiis  excess  of 
population  is  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  the  individual  interests  of  pro- 
prietors ?• — Undoubtedly  I do,  it  is  an  opinion  almost  universal. 

4210.  Are  you  of  opinion  tliat  auy  measures  can  be  devised  for  the  absorption  of 
this  population  wliich  it  may  be  desirable  for  individuals  to  remove  from  their  pro- 
perty, so  satisfactory  as  a judicious  system  of  Emigration  ? — None  so  satbfactory  in 
conjunction  with  that  wish,  now  so  universal  among  the  Irish  landlords,  of  getting 
rid  of  tlie  superabundant  population,  and  of  keeping  tlieir  estates  free  from  it, 
a wish  which  the  late  Act  a^inst  sub-letting  will  enable  them  more  fully  to  carry 
into  effect. 

4211.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  any  chance  of  applying  this  excess  of 
population  beneficially  in  the  improvement  of  the  waste  lands,  as  contrasted  with 
tliat  of  removing  them  to  the  fertile  lands  of  one  of  our  colonies  ? — I think  not. ' 

4212.  Can  you  contemplate  any  adequate  employment  for  them  at  home? — 

Certainly  not  adequate. 

4213.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  consequence  of  this  growing  conviction,  that  the 
population  which  exists  upon  the  property  is  prejudicial  to  tlie  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  that  no  means  exist  of  absorbing  this  population  at  home,  any  dis- 
position would  exist  on  the  part  of  proprietors  to  contribute  towards  tlie  removal  of 
this  surplus  population? — I think  there  would;  for  my  own  part  I should  be 
■willing  to  contribute ; and  I think  others,  on  the  same  principle,  would  be  willing  to 
do  the  same. 

42 1 4.  Taking  the  population  in  the  proportion  of  a man  a woman  and  three  chil- 
dren to  each  family,  do  you  think  they  would  be  prepared  to  advance  money  for 
the  purpose  of  Emigration,  at  the  rate  of  4/.  per  head?— I think  they  would. 

4215.  If  instead  of  advancing  4/.  per  head,  they  had  the  power  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  of  charging  their  property  with  an  annuity  of  3J.  6tl.  per  annum  for 
sixty  years,  upon  which  4/.  might  be  raised,  do  you  tliliik  they  would  be  disposed 
to  prefer  that  mode,  or  to  advance  the  sum  necessaiy  at  once  ? — I think  they  would 
be  disposed  to  prefer  advancing  the  money  at  once ; I can  only  answer  for  myself. 

I never  heard  the  question  started  in  Ireland,  therefore  I cannot  answer  for  the 
opinion  of  others. 


4216.  Arc  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  this  system  of  removing  pauper  tenants 
550-  3 F from 
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J.  IS.  Iro™  the  lands,  by  money  advanced  for  their  Emigration  in  such  proportions,  were 

E«j.  * generally  brought  into  operation,  the  inducement  for  individual  proprietors  to 
t — ■*  pursue  such  a system  would  increase  as  it  became  more  general? — Yes. 

>14  May,  42 1 7.  Is  there  a dbposition  on  the  part  of  the  poor  in  the  county  of  Kerry  to 

1837.  jgjjg  advantage  of  any  resources  for  Emigration? — Very  strong;  it  b wbat  most  of 
the  poor  would  prefer,  had  they  the  power  of  carding  their  wishes  into  execution ; 
but  it  is  conceived  to  be  an  object  beyond  the  attdnment  of  the  lowest  class  ; those 
who  have  hitherto  emigrated  have  been  of  abetter  description,  who  could  command 
capital  and  stock. 

/12i8.  It  b an  object  above  the  reach,  but  within  the  wishes,  of  the  lower  orders? 
— Yes. 

42 1 9.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  to  arise  from  the  very  satbfactory  account 
received  from  those  who  have  emigrated  ? — In  some  measure,  but  principally  from 
tlic  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  people,  and  the  conviction  that  any  change  must  be 
for  the  better. 

4220.  Tbe  people  in  general  have  a favourable  idea  of  the  state  of  those  who 
have  emigrat^  ? — Yes,  they  have,  as  far  as  the  matter  has  fallen  within  my 
observation. 

4221.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  it  is  the  well  understood  mterest  of  every  pro- 
prietor, whose  estate  b over  peopled,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  get  rid  of  that 
surplus  population,  and  let  his  ground  in  another  manner  than  has  been  usual  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  ? — I think,  ultimately,  it  undoubtedly  is,  though  many  resident 
proprietors  are  desirous  of  having  a considerable  population  on  their  estates,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cheapness  of  labour,  and  the  competition  and  consequent  high 
rent  utfered  for  land,  a rent  which  though  never  paid,  if  money  be  required,  b 
generally  discharged  by  means  of  labour. 

4222.  Does  not  your  answer  imply  that  the  proprietors  have  an  object  for  the 
labour  of  tbc»e  persons?— Undoubtedly;  but  works  of  all  kinds  may  be  undertaken, 
such  as  agricul^ral  works. 

4223.  With  regard  to  your  answer,  are  you  of  opinion  that  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  the  purposes  of  labour  are  no  other  than  the  average  purposes  of  agricultural 
cultivation,  the  cheapness  of  labour  would  operate  as  a pecuniary  inducement  to 
parties  to  continue  thb  tenantry  upon  their  estates  1 think  it  might,  but  it  ouglit 
not  to  be  an  inducement  equivalentto  the  many  evib  which  the  continuance  of  that 
tenantry  ufion  their  estates  would  create. 

4224.  With  respect  to  tlie  intrinsic  value  of  two  properties  ten  years  hence,  on 
ope  of  which  this  extra  tenantry  w'ere  allowed  to  remain,  and  from  Uie  other  of 
which  they  had  been  removed  and  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  introduced, 
wbat  would  you  expect  to  be  the  result  with  respiect  to  tbe  value  of  those  proper- 
ties, supposed  to  be  equal  at  the  commencement? — 1 am  confident  that  that  pro- 
perty which  had  been  freed  from  its  superabundant  population  would  be  infinitely 
tbe  most  productive. 

4225.  Supposing,  from  the  abstraction  of  population,  wages  were  to  rise,  and  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  to  be  improved,  and  their  habits  to  be  improved,  do  you 
not  consider  that  more  work  would  be  done  by  men  under  tbe  due  state  of  wages 
than  can  be  expected  under  the  present  wages? — No,  I do  not  think  there  could. 

4226.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  improved  processes  of  husbandry,  improved 
impleinents,  and  in  fact  general  improvements  in  agriculture,  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  less  manual  labour  necessary  than  is  the  case  at_present? — Undoubtedly. 

4227.  Therefore,  agricultural  capital,  as  it  is  called,  generally  introduced  into 
Ireland,  however-  advantageous  it  might  be  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord,  would 
have  a necessary  tendency  to  tltrow  further  out  of  employment  those  labourers  who 
are  now  only  partially  employed  ? — An  improved  system  of  husbandry,  as  it  would 
in  a great  measure  dispense  with  manual  labour,  would  certainly  have  that  effect 

4228.  You  consider,  therefore,  that  circumstance  as  an  additional  reason  why 
it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  this  excess  of  labour  by  Emigration? — Yes. 

4229.  Were  you  enabled  to  remove  tliose  numbers  of  people  from  your  Iioldings 
without  fear  of  disturbance  arising  ? — ^Yes,  I was. 

4230.  There  was  no  resistance,  nor  any  insecurity  of  life  or  property? — Not  of 
life,  but  there  was  of  property. 

4231.  Do  you  tliink  there  would  be  an  inducement  to  landlords  to  get  rid  of 
their  tenantry  by  some  pecuniary  sacrifice?— I think  there  would. 

a.233.  In  the  case  of  your  pauper  tenantry  removed  from  your  property,  do  you 
not  think  that  tlieir  passive  endurance  of  removal  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  know- 
$ ledge 
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ledge  they  had,  that  the  works  that  were  going  on  would  afford  them  employment  j.m.  ManiaU 
for  their  labour  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that,  it  was  numbers  who  left  the  country,  E*?. 

some  intending  to  go  to  Eimland,  and  others  to  beg,  departed  with  as  little  oppo-  ' 

sition  as  those  who  proposed  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood.  H 

4233-  Do  you  think  that  that  experiment  could  have  been  made  with  equal  safe^ 
in  any  other  district  of  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — I think  no^  in  either  Tipperary  or 
Cork  or  Limerick. 

4234.  Your  observation  therefore,  as  to  the  facili^  of  carrying  this  sort  of  re* 
moval  into  practice,  relates  more  to  your  own  county  than  it  would  do  as  a general 
observation  in  respect  of  tlie  south  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4235.  Suppose  one  landlord  finds  considerable  benefit  from  the  removal  of  his 
surplus  tenantry  by  Emigration  and  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  would  not  that 
be  an  inducement  to  other  landlords  to  follow  bis  example  ?— It  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  inducement  to  otlier  landlords  to  follow  his  example  in  clearing  their  estates ; 
but  I doubt  whether  the  desire  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  enable  their  ejected 
tenantiy  to  emigrate,  would  go  on  progressively  increasing. 

4230.  Would  tlierebe  a greater  difficulty  in  absorbing  the  number  of  people  thrown 
out  of  employment,  if  many  landlords  acted  upon  tiiat  principle  at  once,  without  the 
aid  of  Emigration  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4237.  That  would  be  a great  inducement  to  make  some  pecuniary  sacrifice  for  the 
purpose  ? — Yes. 

4238.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  the  principle  of  removing  the  surplus  popu- 
lation who  are  without  resource  from  estates,  by  some  mode  like  that  of  Emigration, 
is  not  soon  adopted,  the  time  will  come  at  no  distant  period  at  which  the  present 
state  of  things  must  stop,  from  the  danger  which  would  practically  attend  it  ? — I am 
sure  it  will. 

4239.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  the  people  themselves  have  an  impression  that 
their  numbers  are  so  great  that  the  country  cannot  afford  them  any  adequate  em- 
ployment?— Certainly;  all  that  I have  conversed  with,  confessed  that. 

4240.  Are  you  not  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  landlords  proceed  to  improve 
their  property  by  the  natural  measure  of  dispossessing  surreptitious  tenantry,  the 
effect  will  be  to  produce  a very  extensive  emigration  of  Irish  labourers  into  England  ? 

— Unquestionably. 

4241.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  such  emigration  cannot  and  will  not  be 
avoided,  unless  strong  laws  were  to  be  passed  preventing  actually  their  landing  in 
the  country? — I am  confident  of  it;  and  those  laws  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry 
into  effect 

4242.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  same  system  of  im- 
provement upon  which  you  have  acted,  in  other  districts  of  Ireland  equally  over- 
peopled, it  would  be  absolutely  indispensable  that  some  system  of  Emigration  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  that  improvement? — Undoubtedly. 

4243.  Do  you  consider  that  a growing  disposition  prevails  in  landlords  in  Ireland 
to  get  rid  of  the  pauper  tenantry  ? — Yes,  the  expulsion  of  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation is  now  generally  considered  the  primaiy  step  preparatory  to  all  other  improve- 
ments, for,  witliout  such  a measure,  improvements  would  be  rendered  nugatory. 

4244.  Do  you  not  think  that  unless  Emigration  affords  relief, the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  that  dispossession  will  be  to  drive  immense  multitudes  of  that  pauper 
tenantry  into  England? — Certainly. 

4245.  Are  ybu  not  of  opinion  tliat  if  Emigration  upon  sound  and  satisfactory 
principles  were  to  be  afforded  to  tliose  parties,  they  would  be  induced  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  Emigration,  rather  than  to  come  into  England  on  the  experiment 
of  obtaining  labour  ? — I am  sure  of  it ; coming  to  England  is  looked  upon  by 
them  as  one  of  the  last  experiments  to  be  tried,  whereas  emigration  is  considered 
one  too  good  for  the  lower  orders  to  expect 

4246.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  evils  of  Uiat  superabundant  population  in  Ire- 
land are  so  intense  and  so  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish,  that  if  the  excess 
of  that  population  can  be  removed  at  present  and  an  effectual  check  introduced  for 
the  future,  it  might  be  expedient  for  Ireland  to  pay  the  interest  of  any  money  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  making  tliis  clearance,  taking  upon  herself 
a counter  security  fi'om  the  emigrants  who  would  be  removed  to  the  colonies  I 
am  confident  it  would  be  expedient  in  Ireland  to  pay  the  interest  of  any  sum  ex- 
pended in  removing  its  superabundant  population,  rather  than  suffer  the  evils  arising 
from  their  further  continuance  in  the  country;  but  I tliiuk  the  advantages  of  Emi- 
gration 80  great  to  Uie  empire  at  large,  that  the  expense  of  such  removal  should  be 
borne  in  common,  and  not  imposed  solely  upon  Ireland. 
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Peter  Robinson,  Esq.  again  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 


Peter  Robiiaon, 

Eeq. 

■ 24  May, 
1837. 


4247.  HAVE  you  any  Plan  of  a Settlement  to  lay  before  the  Committee  ?— 
I have,  and  can  give  to  the  Committee  a plan  of  the  usual  mode  of  surveying 
lands  in  Upper  Canada.  The  townships  are  generally  1 2 miles  square,  and  divided 
into  lots  of  200  acres  each  ; the  principal  divisions  are  the  concession  lines,  running 
about  a mile  and  quarter  asunder,  on  which  there  is  an  allowance  for  roads ; in- 
tersecting those  concession  lines  there  are  also  roads  laid  out  one  mile  asunder,  and 
in  some  instances  one  mile  and  a half  apart. 


\The  Witness  delivered  in  the  Plan*} 
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Ptter  Rabi*t(m, 
Et^. 


n Way. 

1837. 


4248.  Each  emigrant  is  called  upon  to  keep  in  order  the  road  that  immediately 
surrounds  liis  lot  ? — According  to  ibis  mode  of  survey,  each  emigrant  is  placed  ou  a 
main  road,  which  he  is  obliged  to  clear  of  tlie  Umber  in  front  of  bis  lot,  and  to 
assist  in  keeping  it  in  repair  afterwards. 

4249.  What  is  the  proporUon  of  land  to  the  lower  class  of  emigrants  which  the 
Council  of  Upper  Canada  have  thought  it  most  expedient  to  allot  to  them? — The 
lowest  proportion  which  has  been  panted  to  voluntary  emigiwls  has  been  50  acres ; 
at  the  present  lime  they  grant  100  acres  or  more,  according  to  their  means  of 
culUvation. 

4250.  Supposing  that  Emigration  were  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  an  extended 
scale,  and  coupled  with  the  expectation  of  repayment  for  such  advance  as  might 
he  made  to  the  emigrant  for  his  subsistence  and  implements,  &c.,  what  is  tlie  size 
of  the  grant  which  you  think  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  each  emigrant  family  of 
five  persons  ? — If  it  was  an  absolute  pauper  family,  I am  of  opinion  that  50  acres 
of  good  land  would  enable  him  to  repay  the  money  advanced  him  for  bis  subsist- 
ence, &c.  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  or  any  given  Ume,  as  certainly  as  if  be  was 
located  on  lOo  acres  or  more,  as  the  average  number  of  acres  be  would  he  found 
to  liave  cleared  at  the  end  of  seven  years  would  not  amount,  generally,  to  more 
tlian  twenty. 

425 1 . You  have  heard  it  stated  to-day  in  evidence  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  that 
the  population  on  liis  property  was  at  the  rate  of  two  persons  per  arable  acre ; in 
the  most  thickly  peopled  parts  of  Canada  what  is  the  highest  rate  of  population 
per  arable  acre  ? — It  is  computed  there  are  200,000  persons  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
they  occupy  about  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  50  to  each. 

4252.  Calculating,  therefore,  30  acres  out  of  the  50  as  arable,  that  proportion 
of  five  must  increase  to  60,  to  bring  it  upon  a par  with  tlie  state  of  Ireland  as  it 
has  been  described  ? — ^The  proportion  of  five  must  increase  to  60,  to  equal  the 
population  of  Ireland. 

4253.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  in  cases  where  the  land  is  good,  the  lots 
being  restricted  to  50  acres,  and  the  contiguity  of  one  lot  to  another,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  necessity  of  making  a road  in  front,  w'ould  be  an  essential  benefit  to 
the  emigrant  at  the  early  period  of  his  location  ? — The  great  advantage  of  being 
placed  near  each  other,  and  in  double  the  proportion,  would  be,  that  the  roads  would 
much  sooner  be  made  passable;  and  it  would  also  be  the  means  of  drawing  merchants 
and  mechanics  earlier  into  the  settlement,  who  would  find  a better  market,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  more  dense  population ; besides,  the  facilities  they  would  have  in 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  settlers,  which  would  be  taken  in  exchange  for  mer- 
chandize, &c.  to  market,  would  also  be  an  inducement. 

42.54.  You  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  not  only  the  interest  of  the  emigrants, 
but  die  interest  of  die  colony,  would  be  secured  by  forming  settlements  with  lots  of 
fifty  acres,  rathei'  than  in  larger  portions  ? — I would  wish  not  to  be  understood  that 
the  interest  of  die  colony  would  be  advanced  by  forming  settlements  of  fifty  acres, 
where  the  emigrant  settler  had  capital,  as  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  they 
should  have  two  or  three  hundred  acres ; but  where  the  population  is  to  consist  of 
paupers  only,  and  the  produce  must  arise  from  their  personal  labour,  fifty  acres  to 
a family  of  five  persons  will  be  found  sufficient.  At  least  one  tenth  of  the  land  ia 
any  one  district  in  Upper  Canada  will  be  found  unfit  to  place  a settler  upon,  io 
consequence  of  its  being  swampy  or  stony ; if  swampy,  this  will  be  remedied  in 
a few  years  by  the  clearances  made  by  the  settlers,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
become  as  veduahic  as  some  of  the  land  occupied,  so  that  those  who  are  industrious 
and  have  acquired  the  means,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  extending  their 
possessions. 

4255.  In  the  case  of  a pauper  emigrant  who  is  expected  to  receive  the  assistance 
which  has  been  matter  of  evidence  before  the  Committee  as  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  secure  bis  own  independence,  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  in  the 
location  of  such  pauper  emigrants,  having  no  capital  of  their  own,  their  interest  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  public  would  be  more  consulted  by  limiting  their  lots  to 
fifty  acres  ? — It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  tlie  pauper  emigrant 
to  be  placed  on  fifty  acres  Uian  on  more,  that  he  would  feel  his  situation  better  for 
many  yeara,  and  would  be  enabled  to  repay  ihe  amount  advanced  to  him  quite  as 
certainly  as  if  be  had  been  located  00  more  land. 

4256.  Are 
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4256,  Are  you  enabled  to  fumisli  the  Committee  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
Settlement  of  the  emigrants  removed  from  the  south  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1 825  ?— 
1 beg  to  give  in  a Return  of  the  statement  of  that  Settlement  on  the  24th  of 
November  1 826,  containing  a return  in  detail  of  improvements  made  by  those  settlers 
who  were  located  under  my  superintendence  in  the  districts  of  Newcastle  and 
^thurst. 


{The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read ; and  is  as  follows  *] 
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A RETURN  in  detail,  of  Improvements  made  by  the  Irish  Emigrant  Settlers,  located  in  the  Districts  of  Newcastle  and  Bathurst, 
under  my  Superintendence,  up  to  the  24th  November  1826. 


Actual  state  of  the  Settlement  on  the  24th  Kovember  i8s6. 

RETURN  of  Improvements  made  by  Irish  Emigrant  Settlers  located  in  the  Township  of  DOURO,  under  the  Superintendence 
of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  in  1826. 


Since  arrival 

Fnrmrr 

Produce  raised 

Busliels 

M.,1. 

Purchased 

NAMES. 

Con* 

N" 

at  Prescott: 

Now 

Trade 

of  j 

this  Year: 

Wheat 

S.E.r 

by  themselves : 

Sick. 

or 

Indian 

Com. 

Ki!>fUAiua.b. 

Ulf, 

N« 

Fairihy. 

Blrtlii. 

Deallit. 

Occopstion. 

enured. 

I’otatoo. 

Turnips. 

this 

Id 

Hogi. 

Busheli, 

ButkeU. 

BushtU. 

Fail, 

Spring. 

Molony,  Thomas  - 

E. 

10 

farmer  - - 

Living  with  his  father. 

Molony,  John 

W. 

10 

- 

10 

I 

1 

- ■ 

7 

250 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Condon,  Michael  - 

E. 

10 

3 

- 

I 

- 

d«  - - 

5 

200 

50 

50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ague  during  the  summer. 

Sheehan,  Timothy  - 

W. 

w. 

3 

3 

“ 

1 

: 

d*  • . 

d»  . - 

4 

150 

50 

38 

3 

60 

- 

1 

- 

Ague  during  the  summer. 

Casey,  Michael 

7 

- 

9 

- 

> 

- 

d“  - - 

- 

- ' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Living  on  hislate  father’s 

Ettogott,  Michael  > 

E. 

9 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

shoemaker 

3 

50 

- 

38 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Working  at  his  trade  tn 

Eeane,  Michael  - 

W. 

9 

- 

7 

- 

- ; 

- 

barber  - - 

4 

200 

too 

1 

35 

_ 

85 

_ 

_ 

_ 

k’eterborough. 

Ali  thu  family  tgne  in  the 

Tobin,  Thomas 

E. 

10 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

farmer  - - 

60 

summer,  except  two  children. 

Crowly,  Charles  - 

W. 

10 

- 

6 

- 

* 

- 

d“  - • 

4 

150 

so 

45 

3 

- 

- 

* 1 

FamUy  had  the  ague  in 

Sheehan,  John 

E, 

3 

I 

_ 

_ 

d'  - - 

60 

6 

J 

summer. 

Sticehan,  Cornelius 

E. 

1 

4 

- 

- 

_ 

d»  - - ' 

_ 

Living  with  his  father. 
Working  at  his  trade. 

Clancy,  Maurice  • 

E. 

5 

- 

1 

- 

— 

- 

blacksmith 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Byrnes,  George 

W. 

5 , 

— 

3 

- 

- 

- 

farmer  - - 

I| 

_ 

_ 

Casey,  Jiunes 

E. 

’ ! 

- 

- 

- 

- 

d"  - - 

8 

200 

300 

60 

6 

30 

_ • 

_ 

Dead ; his  lot  occupied 

Meade,  Richard  - 
Torpy,  Thomas 
Torpy,  William 

W. 

E. 

W. 

7 

to 

- 

S 

10 

- 

: 

- 

d*  ■ - 

butcher 
farmer  - - 

3 

10 

>50 

50 

1 

30 

- 

: 

I 

by  Mich'  Casey. 
Living  with  his  father. 

lorpy,  Michael 
Slieehmi,  Daniel,  iun.  - 

E. 

W. 

1 

6 

* 

7 

d*  - - 
schoolmaster, 

38 

- 

Living  with  bis  father. 

Brien,  Michael 

E. 

3 

5 

6 

} 

1 

- 

farmer  - - ^ 

5 

200 

50 

■i. 

1 

Self  and  wife  sick  during 

O'Brien,  Denis 

W. 

3 

4 

- 

1 - 

1 

cooper  - - j 

3l 

150 

50 

30 

-1 

-1 

the  summer. 

Self  and  wife  sick  during 
the  euinmer. 
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Brien,  Maurice  • 
William*,  William 
Quinn,  John  • 
Barry,  John  - 
JFlyno,  James 

M'Carthy,  James  - 
Walsh,  John 
Cranly,  John 
Sheehan,  Daniel  • 
Eeming,  John 

Sereeny,  Timothy  • 

Sullivan,  Michael,  jun. 
Mahony,  Michael  - 
Mationy,  William  • 
Williams,  Michael 
Leahy,  Michael,  jun. 

McCarthy,  Deoia  • 
Cotter,  James 
Cotter,  Edmond  - 
Cotter,  Maurice  • 
Cotter,  Patrick 
Allan,  Edmond 
Allan,  John  - • 

Leahy,  Patrick,  sen. 
Leahy,  Timothy  - 
Leahy,  Patrick,  jun. 
Leahy,  John 
Leahy,  William 
Adorns,  Samuel  - 


Leahy,  Michael,  sen. 
Howard,  Patrick  • 
Brien,  Morgan 


Londergan, 

Hogan,  William  • 
Armstrong,  Jolin  - 
Coiiry,  David 
Sullivan,  Michael,  s< 
Moliny,  Daniel 


Prifi 


w. 

w. 

ihglsofl 


ecflmfiLle’d 


ifiJet!  oy  tl: 


e U 


d*  - 
butcher 
iarmer  - 


a*  - 

labourer 


former 

d* 

d» 

d» 


Id*  ■ io,  400  300  30  4 . 

tiiversity  ot  ISoumamptcih  Lr 


3i 


'braiV  Didtiiatidn  Unit 


- I Ague  during  the  summer. 


Ague  during  the  summer. 
At  Peterborough. 
Worked  at  the  Welland 
Canal  during  the  summer. 


Sick  during  the  summer. 
Ague  during  the  summer. 
Ague  during  the  summer. 
Living  with  his  8on>in> 
law  Edmond  Allan. 

Self  and  child  ague 
during  the  summer. 

Ague  during  the  summer. 
Living  with  his  brother. 
Ague  (luring  tlie  summer. 
Living  with  his  brother. 

Ague  in  summer;  five 
acres  chopped. 

Ague  (luring  the  summer. 
Living  with liis  father. 

D®  - - d* 

D*  • - d« 

Ague  during  the  summer. 
Living  with  his  father. 

Living  with  his  lather. 

D«  - - d‘ 

D®  - - d" 

D®  - - d® 

A lad  of  19,  employed 
by  tite  department  in 
Peterborough. 

All  this  family  ague 
during  the  summer. 

£m{>Ioycd  by  the  dc> 
partment  at  Peterborough. 

Living  with  brother-m- 
law. 

Ague  during  the  summer. 

D®  - • d® 

Ague  daring  the  summer. 
D*  - - d® 
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DOUR 


1 Lot: 

cj 

N» 

Since  arrival 
at  Prescott : 

Now 

Trade 

N” 

of 

Produce  raised 
this  Year  1 

Butbab 

Wheat 

Maple 

Sugar 

I Purchaaed 

by  themselves : 

RFMAREb. 

NAMES. 

nir. 

N" 

of 

Family. 

Birdit. 

Death*. 

Sick. 

Ouupaiioo. 

cleared. 

1 1 

FotetDoa.! 

BiuSab. 

Turnip*. 

GtwAcli. 

Indian 

Com. 

Biakeli. 

Ihil 

Fall. 

Spring. 

Oxea 

Coira. 

Ilogi. 

Coucbe,  Henry 
Walslj,  Robin 

E. 

w. 

3 

7 

9 

1 

3 

shoernoker  • 
fanner  - • 

7 

650 

300  1 

90 

3i 

930 

- 

I 

c 

Farming  in  shares  vritb 
T.  A.  Stewart,  in  this 
Township. 

'foTAt  - - 

- 

- , 

05+ 

13 

1 

sG 

- 

- • - 

945  f 

8»S5* 

+.‘75 

».777 

80  i 

>>159 

' zt 

18 

92 

RETURN  of  Improvements  made  by  laisa  Ehiorant  Sbttlbbs  located  in  the  Totrasbip  of  SMITH,  under  the  Superintendence 
of  Mr.  Peter  Robiosoo,  in  1S26. 


Shine,  Daniel 

E. 

W. 

3 

3 1 

9 

- 

farmer  - - 

d»  - . 

6 

300 

100 

30 

3i 

1 

1 

Ague  during  the  summer. 
Living  whh  bis  father. 

6 

d*  - - 

7 

400 

100 

45 

1 

3 

9 

5 

Have  suffered  much 
from  sickness  during  the 

Burgess,  Daniel  - 

E. 

+ 

10 

- 

- 

" 1 

cooper  • • 

7 

400 

soo 

45 

“ 

“ 

" 

“ 

1 

summer. 

Burgess,  William  • 
Connell,  Daniel 

sH 

4 

- 

: ■ 

d»  . - 
fomer  - - 

z 

- ■ 

- ! 

60 

I 

- 

- 

I 

- 

Living  with  father. 
Worl^g  at  Port  Hope. 

8. 

8 

_ 

8 

_ 1 

carpenter  • 

7 

400 

300  ' 

3 

150 

— 

— 

— 

Asm  during  the  summer. 

Working  at  the  Gov' 
Mill  at  I'eterborough. 

N.  ' 

_ 

8 

1 

1 

shoemaker  • 

300 

900 

- 

» 

- 

9 

Gardiner,  Henry  - 

Broken  1 

93 

- 

6 

- 

I 

“ 

carpenter  - . 

5 1 

100 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

■* 

Deane,  Cornelius  • 

N.  1 

7 

5 

1 

- 

- 

farmer  • - 

- ' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Employed  by  the  de* 
panmen  t. 

Working  at  his  trade  in 
Peterborough. 

Andrews,  Richard 

N. 

8 

- 

6 

t 

- 

shoemaker  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- ■ 

- 

- 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  Edward 
Callaghan,  Eugene 

E. 

w.  , 
w. 

21 

33 

6 

10 

; 

fanner  • • ' 
d*  - - 

d*  ■ - 

1+ 

600 

300 

90 

6 

7 

3 

1 

3 

Ague  during  thesummer. 
Living  with  his  father. 
Has  seen  working  with 
H.  Gardiners  now  chop* 

ping  on  his  own  land. 

E. 

30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

JO  . . 

8 

300 

SOO 

15 

5 

150 

- 

- 

9 

Aguedurbg  the  summer. 

Daly,  Andrew 

, 

S.  1 

SO 

6 

- 

1 

“ 

d«  - . 

d*  - - 

300 

100 

30 

i 

I 

3 

I 

3 

Living  with  his  fatiier. 
Ague  durina  the  summer. 

Hanan,  George 
Crowlv.  Cornelius  - 

N. 

S. 

24 

; 

6 

1 

_ 

- 

d-  • - 

d»  - . 

♦ i 

900 

so 

30 

14 

I 

3 

Living  with  his  brother. 
Agueduring  the  summer. 

M'Csrtliy,  Jeremiah  « 

1 

95 

" 1 

6 

" 

■i 

~ 

9 

300 

1 1 

50 

>5 

\ ‘^1 

■ 

, 

3 

Printed 
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Walsh,  John ... 

E. 

33 

13 

- 

_ 

farmer  • - 

150 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Daly,  John  - 

H. 

34 

13 

4 

- 

4 

- 

cooper  - . 

3 

800 

88 

_ 

- 

_ 

Self  and  three  children 

dead ; widow  and  fomilr 

W. 

livine  on  land. 

Living  on  father's  lot. 
Ague  durlne  the  summer. 

Daly,  Henrv 

34 

- 

— 

- 

— • 

- 

d»  - . 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Younv,  Francis 

E. 

35 

18 

to 

- 

— 

- 

farmer  • • 

9 

300 

- 

130 

3 

300 

- 

1 

- 

Young,  John 

35 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

d«  . - 

— 

.. 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Living  with  his  father. 

M'Carthy,  Thomas 

83 

tl 

4 

- 

1 

- 

d«  - - 

9 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M'Canliy,  Denis  • 

87 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

d*  - - 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Living  on  his  father's  lot. 

Young,  Samuel 

E. 

37 

>3 

- 

— 

- 

d«  - . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

Living  with  liis  &thcr. 

Francis  Young. 

Young.  Willinm  - 

W. 

37 

»3 

- 

— 

— 

d**  * - 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

D»  - - d* 

Bourse,  Denis 

!•:. 

3« 

■ “ 

“ 

- 

d*  . - 

- 

- 

- 

** 

- 

- 

_ 

~ 

“ 

Living  with  bis  father. 

Lone,  John  - 
Lute,  Cotterel 

E, 

S9 

>3 

6 

— 

- 

_ 

shoemaker  • 

400 

45 

3i 

75 

- 

.. 

3 

W. 

— 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

d»  - . 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

At  work  at  Peterboro' 

Bourite,  Patrick  - 

E. 

43 

5 

1 

_ 

fhrmer  * • 

800 

50 

30 

1 

_ 

.. 

_ 

- 

Thornhill,  Richard  H.  • 

N. 

6 

an  Eax 

1 

- 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

Employed  as  a clerk  m 
tlie  csiablishment. 

Total  - - 

- 

- 

- 

135 

3 

9 

- 

- - - 

113? 

4,800 

1,550 

637 

40  i 

889 

6 

7 

31 

RETUBN  of  Improtsmemts  mode  by  Irish  Emigrant  Settlers  located  in  the  Township  of  0T0N4BEE,  under  the  Superintendence 

of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  in  i8s6. 


^ Ecefe,  James  • 
Ryan,  William 
O Galvin,  Jolin 
*'3  Keating,  Nicholas 


Condon,  Richard  - 
Condon,  James 
Kcnnelly,  John 
I/cary,  John  - 
Kent,  Lawrence  - 
M'Koy,  John 
Brien,  Pntrick 
Slattery,  James,  jun. 
O'Brien,  Martin  • 
HeSeman,  John  - 


SuUiv&o,  John 


Printed  image  digitised  Dy  tl' 


labourer 
former  - 


and  weaver 
fhrmer  - 


e University  of  Souihampton  Li 


Absent  without  leave. 
D«  . . d* 

Has  lived  with  R.  E!n< 
glish ; now  chopping  on 
his  own  lot. 

Living  with  his  father. 
Ague  all  the  summer. 


Alias  Thomaa  Roche. 
Absent  without  leave. 
At  work  on  the  Wel- 
land canal. 


Living  with  mother, 

V Dieitiiatidn  Unit 


ON  emigration  from  the  united  KINGDOM;  18117. 


OTONABEE— 


Since  arriTal 
at  Prescott : 


Ftm’il^.  Birtlu.  Do»th». 


Former  N*  Produce  raised  Bmheli  M^ile 
T™1.  ot  thijYear:  Wl..!  B.g« 

or  Aere»  ~ . .. 

0,0,, Mi...  S," 

Atuheb.  BuiAeli.  BuAtIt.  Fall,  Spring. 


Purcbased 
by  themselTes  i 


Londcrgan,  Maurice 
Kearny,  Denis 
Itabilly,  Thomas  - 
Murray,  Thomas  • 

Long,  David 
Casey,  Thomas 

Heffeman,  Patrick 
Handian,  Maurice 


Handlan,  James  < 
Handian,  Michael 
Hogan,  David 

Hallahan,  Thomas 
Diilon,  Edmond 
Dilion,  Michael 


Buck,  Thomas  ♦ 
Cleary,  William  - 
Cleary,  Timothy  - 
Sargent.  John,  jun. 
Sargent,  John,  sen. 
Clancy,  John 

Magner,  David 
Meany,  William  • 
Egan,  Thomas 
Power,  Richard  - 
Condon,  Thomas  - 
Condon,  James,  jun. 
Crowly,  James 


5 300  too 

3 coo  too 

6 goo  200 

5 300  300 


labourer  - 
shoemsker  • 


400  soo  60 

goo  50  30 


6 soo  50  60 

6 400  too  60 

7^  400  50  60 


Agueduringthesummer. 

D*  - - d* 


Agueduring  the  summer. 
Has  never  been  well 
since  Us  arrival  in  Canada, 

Lfvine  with  his  &tbcr, 
James  Handian. 

Ague  daring  the  summer. 
Living  with  father. 

Sick  during  the  summer. 


Ague  during  the  summer. 
Drowned  in  the  Otooa- 
bee  river. 

Working  at  his  trade  in 
Peterboro. 

Cboppnig  on  Ms  fiitberis  lot. 
Si^  during  the  summer. 
Living  with  his  lather. 
Absent. 


Ague  all  the  summer. 
Living  with  his  father. 
Ill  with  the  ague  during 
the  summer. 

Indian  corn  failed;  all 
the  family  sick  during  the 


Printed  image  digitised  by  the  Umversit\'  of  Southampton  Library  DmitisatiQiiIlnit 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


0 Driscoll,  Florence 
* Koche,  Maurice  • 
M*Gratb,  John 
M'^Grolh,  Thomaa 
Roche,  Patrick 

Hodge,  John  • 

Crowly,  Patrick  ■ 


— I Sickduringthe&uiniiier. 


186  10,500  4,250  1 1.395  38  1.4J9 


I Living  with  his  brother 
Maurice. 

Working  with  a farmer 
near  his  land. 

Living  on  Ills  son  James's 
lot. 


RETURN  of  Imfboyemihts  n 


3 by  Ibish  Ehigrakt  SeiiLERs  located  in  the  Township  of  EMILY,  under  the  Superintendence 
of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  in  1826. 


Blackwell,  John  • 
M*Carroll,  John  - 
Shouldess,  Adam  - 
Co  Lowes,  Michael  - 
Q Finnegan,  Daniel  - 

^ Gordon,  Robert  - 
Gordon,  Samuel  • 

Miller,  George 
Driscoll,  Jeremiah 

Cronin,  Timothy  - 
Leary,  Timothy  - 


Ormsby,  Andrew  - 

Mulcahy,  David  • 

Callaghan,  John  > 

Ormsby,  George  • • 

M°CarroU,  Jamea  - 

Lowes,  Richard  > 

Swytzer,  Tobias  • 

Lancaster,  John  • • 

Boate,  James  ■ 

Sliney,  John  • • 

Bochfort,  James  - 

Prim 


fanner  - - 5 

d»  - • 7 

d-  . . 8 

d»  - - 7 

blacksmith  > i| 


200  50  30 

400  200  go 

300  soo  45 

300  100  60 


shoemaker  - 
farmer  • - 


600  100  15 

200  100  45 


- wheelwright 

- farmer  - • 


400  150  60  10 

400  soo  30  — 

800  - a 

100  ^ - 


Working  at  his  trade 
in  this  township. 

Sickduring  the  summer. 

Livins  on  his  brother's 
lot. 

Sick  during  the  summer. 

Living  wiA  John  Lan> 
caster. 

Keeping  a schooL 

From  sickn^,  late  on 
his  land. 

Living  with  his  father. 

Living  on  his  son's  lot. 

Living  with  liis  father. 

Working  at  his  trade. 

Living  on  his  father's 
lot. 

Sick  during  the  summer. 

Sick  during  the  summer. 
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EMIL  'l-^tontlnuieel. 


NAMES. 

Lot: 

1 Con- 

N* 

1 Since  arrival 
at  Prescott : 

Nos 

Foriptr 

Trade 

N* 

of 

Produce  raised 
this  Tear: 

Biulioii 

Wheat 

Map!* 

Purchased  by 
themselves : 

KEMAUKS. 

Hir. 

N" 

cetiioa. 

or 

Birtlii. 

Sick. 

Ouupstioii. 

SuiAeli. 

Tuciiipt. 

fiufleli. 

Coru. 

Builiilt, 

Ihb 

Patt. 

Spring. 

1 Oxen. 

Cont. 

Bogi. 

Mulcahy.  William  - 

W. 

1 

6 

7 

_ 

. 

&rmer  • • 

3 

300 

45 

. 

1 

Shea,  Edward 

E. 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

d*  • - 

Ak 

300 

150 

60 

— 

- 

_ 

I 

SulliTBU,  Richard  - 

W. 

a 

_ 

8 

1 

- 

- 

5 

400 

100 

45 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

Sullirtm,  Michael  - 

E. 

a 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

d»  - . 

— 

_ 

.. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Living  with  ins  father. 

Boland,  Jeremiah  - 

E. 

_ 

1 

- 

mason  - - 

>i 

100 

50 

IS 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Sick  all  the  summer. 

Cailaglian,  Jercmial),  jun. 

N. 

G 

- 

8 

I 

“ 

farmer  - • 

- 

- 

- 

-■ 

- 

- 

- 

Living  with  his  father, 
John  Callaghan. 

Hogan,  John 

N.  . 

11 

** 

0 

1 1 

- 

- 

d«  ■ - 

3 

sou 

- 

43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sick  during  Uie  summer. 

ConDioghain,  June3 

E. 

i8 

6 ' 

4 

- ! 

- 

d-  - , 

4 

300 

100 

Co 

- 

30 

.. 

- 

- 

Sick  during  the  summer. 

Carew,  Samuel 

S- 

>9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

d»  . - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Living  with  his  father: 
has  three  acres  chopped. 

Carew,  Thomas 

S. 

ai 

- 

10 

“ 

- 

- 

d«  . - 

5 

500 

100 

30 

- 

50 

- 

- 

9 

Recovering  ikom  the 

Gearv,  John 

N. 

41 

_ 

8 

1 

1 

_ 

d»  . . 

ai 

300 

60 

60 

_ 

_ 

O'Donnell,  Edmond 

8. 

_ . 

_ 

- 

_ 

mason  - • 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Living  on  his  &tber'slot. 

Hennessr,  lltomas 

N. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

farmer  • - 

S£0 

150 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Shouldess,  John  - 

N. 

>9 

- ' 

- 

“ 

“ 

d*  - . 

- 

- 

- 

Living  with  his  father, 
Adam  Shouldess. 

Murphy,  John 
Scully,  Daniul 

N. 

3 

7 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

labourer  - 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Living  with  B.  Sullivan. 

S. 

— 

I 

- 

d*  - . 

a 

300  1 

too 

li 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Uroves,  Thomas  - 

N. 

_ 

- 

d*  . - 

3 . 

400 

iOO 

_ 

9 

Eusaell,  William  - 

W. 

1 

- 

— 

former  - - 

4l 

400  ' 

100 

60 

> 

100 

I 

1 

Carey,  John 

E. 

i8 

6 

- 

1 

— 

d*  - - 

5 

- 

60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ague  during  the  summer. 

Brien,  .lohn 

N. 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

400  1 

6» 

_ 

_ 

D*  • - • d*. 

Cotter,  William 

S. 

33 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

d“  - - 

400  1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Clancy,  John,  fun. 

N.  1 

S3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

d*  - - 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

Living  with  Pat.  Clancy. 

Sullivan,  Edmoad  - 

S.  1 

8 

— 

1 

— 

300 

100 

a 

60 

_ 

_ 

M'Grat^  John 

N. 

93 

- 

- 

— 

— 

d*  - . 

ai 

300 

100 

>5 

_ 

80 

_ 

_ 

Wynne,  Robert  • 

N. 

1 

8 

- 

- 

d*  - - 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

Living  with  hit  father. 

Wynne,  Henry 

N. 

a 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

d*  . . 

8 

700 

300 

60 

70 

_ 

Fitzgendd,  William 

S. 

6 

4 

■ 

" 

shoemaker 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Working  at  his  trade  in 
the  township  of  Cavan. 

Fitsgerald,  Maurice 

W. 

8 

7 

— 

— 

— ' 

farmer  • • 

3 X 

300 

inn 

_ 

ao 

_ 

9 

Ague  all  summer. 
Anas  Edmund  Lynes. 

Callahan,  Kdmond 

W. 

8 

- 

$ 

— 

— 

— ' 

d*  . •- 

4 

300 

150 

_ 

_ 

9 

Callaghan,  Patrick 

E. 

- 

— 

— 

d»  - - 

1 

inn 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Alias  Patrick  Lynes. 

Fitzpatrick,  Denis  • 

N. 

1 

18 

” 

8 

- 

labourer  - , 

“ 

'1 

“ 

* 1 

■j 

■j 

Living  with  his  father, 
DanieJ  KUpatrick. 

Printed  tmane 

Ltlii: 
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Shea, 

W. 

18 

- 

6 

_ 

. 

farmer  - • 

4 

300 

100 

60 

_ 

50 

-1 

% Dawson,  Patrick  - 

>9 

- 

4 

- 

- 

— 

d*  . • 

4 

300 

100 

45 

50 

- 

■* 

■* 

• M'Cartlwi  'ITiofnas 

w; 

31 

5 

I 

_ 

d‘  - - 

3 

200 

5° 

45 

1 

80 

- 

“ 

“ 

Urine  on  his  eon  Mi- 
chael'slot. 

M'Aulific,  Martin 

E. 

31 

- 

7 

- 

1 

- 

d*  - • 

- 

” 

- 

“ 

- 

Doran,  William 

s. 

83 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

d*  - ■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Liring  with  his  father. 

Doran,  Martin 

N. 

as 

8 

7 

d»  - - 

3i 

300 

too 

60 

1 

50 

Living  with  son  Henry. 

Wynne,  Richard  - 

S. 

9 

7 

- 

1 

- 

d“  - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

“ 

W'ynne,  Richard,  jim.  - 

N. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

d*  - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Living  with  brother. 

Connors,  Timothy 

. W. 

3 

- 

7 

- 

- 

d»  . - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

, - 

“ 

“ 

Prevented  from  going  on 
his  lot  by  riduiess. 

Connell,  George  - 

E. 

3 

- 

- 

- 

d«  . - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

Uving  with  hie  father, 
Daniol  Connell. 

Hargrove,  James  - 

W. 

5 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

d*  - - 

3 

»50 

100 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sick  alf  summer. 

Baragy,  Patrick  - 

E. 

5 

- 

3 

> 

1 

- 

d*  . - 

- 

" 

~ 

” 

** 

■* 

Living  with  an  old  eet> 
tier. 

Leary,  John 

W. 

6 

_ 

7 

I 

_ 

_ 

d*  - - 

4 

300 

300 

45 

- 

40 

- 

- 

- 

Downic,  Bartholomew  • 

6 

6 

d«  - - 

4 

200 

100 

30 

80 

Living  with  his  father. 

Donoghue,  Daniel,  jun.  - 

■N. 

7 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

d'  . - 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

Nagle,  John 
Nagle,  Patrick 

N. 

8. 

8 

8 

9 

4 

“ 

1 

“ 

d®  - - 

d*  - - 

3l 

900 

100 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Very  ill. 

Living  with  his  father. 
Sick  during  summer. 
Living  with  J.  Flynn. 

Flynn,  Michael 

S. 

10 

_ 

5 

• _ 

— 

— 

d"  - - 

4 

400 

100. 

15 

1 

50 

” 

“ 

— 

Flynn,  Daniel 
Wolsb,  Patrick 

N. 

10 

_ 

.. 

_ 

— 

d*  ■ - 

- 

- 

93 

— 

60 

- 

- 

- 

N. 

13 

_ 

8 

- 

— 

— 

d*  - . 

4 

300 

300 

•* 

“ 

“ 

~ 

Ahcam,  Jeremiah  • 

N. 

13 

_ 

3 

- 

— 

- 

d'  . . 

3 

800 

100 

— 

_ 

30 

" 

~ 

Morriscy,  John 

N. 

14 

_ 

8 

1 

- 

- 

d*  . - 

4f 

100 

50 

60 

- 

60 

“ 

- 

“ 

Ill  with  the  ague. 

^ Barrett,  William  - 

S. 

15 

_ 

8 

- 

- 

d»  . - 

3 

100 

50 

60 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

t 

^ CUncy,  Patrick 

N. 

>5 

- 

8 

— 

- 

d®  - - 

3 

SOO 

300 

30 

— 

30 

“ 

— 

“ 

^ M'Auliffc,  Michael 

W. 

9 

_ 

d®  . - 

10 

300 

100 

Go 

3 

soo 

1 

1 

Living  with  Michael. 

M'AulifTc,  Martin,  jun.  • 

B. 

90 

9 

- 

- 

- 

d®  • . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Flaha’ty,  James  - 

N. 

S3 

9 

_ 

- 

_ 

d®  - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Living  with  son  Patrick. 

Flaherty,  James,  jun. 

S. 

33 

■- 

— 

— 

- 

d®  - . 

5 

- 

— 

60 

“ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

Flaherty,  Patrick  - 

S. 

93 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

d®  - • 

7 

300 

- 

1 i 

30 

~ 

- 

3 

Flalierly,  Michael  • 

N. 

23 

d®  - - 

t 

— 

— 

*• 

— 

Family  rick  during  the 
summer. 

Donoghue,  Daniel  • 

N. 

10 

6 

- 

1 

- 

d®  ♦ - 

4 

300 

“ 

■ 

- 

" 

“ 

“ 

“ 

Donoghue,  Denis  • 

S. 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

d'  - - 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Living  with  father. 

Donoghue,  Maurice  ' 

S. 

9 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

d®  - - 

- 

- 

— 

60 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

D*  - - d* 

Connell,  Daniel 

s. 

4 

_ 

8 

_ 

1 

_ 

d®  . - 

5 

300 

100 

— 

30 

- 

— 

3 

Living  on  Daniel’s  lot. 

Pigott,  Edmond 

N. 

4 

to 

_ 

_ 

_ 

d»  . - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Hurley,  James 

s. 

G 

- 

5 

*■ 

- 

“ 

carpenter  - 

- 

“ 

“ 

‘ 

Ac  work  in  Peter* 
borough;  baa  four  acres 
chopped. 

Living  with  his  &thcr. 

Collins,  Michael  - 

N. 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

farmer  - - 

*. 

_ 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Uyon,  Patrick  • 

S. 

7 

— 

11 

3 

_ 

_ 

schoolmaster 

5 

300 

100 

- 

50 

— 

- 

Sbarrick,  Patrick  • 

N. 

7 

_ 

4 

1 

.. 

_ 

Rinner  • - 

4 

300 

100 

60 

- 

30 

- 

- 

- 

Sick  aQ  summer.  j 

Boulohan,  Denis  - 

W. 

8 

" 

7 

“ 

1 

a.  .. 

3h 

300 

100 

60 

49 

! 
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ON  EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  j 1827. 


E MIL  Y— MiittnuA/. 


Since  arrival 
at  Prescott : 


Birlhi.  1 DbbUu. 


Produce  raised 
this  Year: 


Btubek  Maple 
Wheat  Sugar 


Purchased  by 
tliemsclves : 


I Potawei  Tumipi.  tW»  i" 

Buihelt.  Bu^elt  BuAtU.  Fall-  Spf*>'g' 


Houlohan,  William  • 
Briilaae,  Edmond  • 
Brislane,  John 
Flynn,  John  - 
Flynn,  William 
Dwyer,  Jereiuiiih  * 
Dwyer,  Edmond  - 
M'Carihy,  John  • 
Callaghan,  Jeremiah 
Fitzpatrick,  Daniel 
Hslloran,  William  - 
Begly,  Moses 
Buckly,  Michael  > 
Hartnett,  John 
Hartnett,  John,  jun. 
Kennelly,  Bat* 
Maddigan,  Benjamin 
Pigott,  Bartholomew 
Pigott,  Daniel 
Collins,  Tintothy  • 
Sberrick,  James  - 

Sherrick,  Thomas  - 
Ryan,  John  - 
Ryan,  Timothy 
M’Carthy,  Florence 
Sheehan,  John,  jun. 
Mahony,  Daniel  • 


Dorgan,  Timothy  - - N.  14  — 

Kelly,  Owen  • - • S.  J5  “ 

Sbeman,  Daniel  - - S.  17  — 

Sheehan,  John  - - N.  J7  — 

Connell,  Callaghan  • S.  18 

Connell,  John  • - H.  »8  11 

Printed  irnaue  di" 


aoo  1 100  Co 

400  - 60 


900  S50  Co 

sou  too  30 


900  900  45 

300  too  60 

300  SO  60  I 


Living  with  his  fethcr. 

1 D“  “ - d« 


Lived  on  his  son’s  lot. 
Recovering  from  ague. 
Living  with  his  lather. 
Ague  all  summer. 

Sick  all  summer. 

Sick  during  the  summer. 
At  Peterborough. 

Sick  all  the  sununer. 
Living  with  father. 


Living  with  Kennelly. 
Living  on  Daniel's  lot. 

Living  with  his  father. 
Worked  all  the  summer 
at  tho  )^elland  canal. 

Living  with  Patt. 

Lived  with  d* 

Living  with  bis  &lher. 

Come  out  as  Daniel  Dor* 
gan ; living  now  wth 


Living  on  father’s  lot. 
Sick  during  summer. 


I 1 \ 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


i;on9eUt  Jobn 


-I  -•  1 '•  I " I M - 1 - I - 1 


-|  ♦ J 3«oj  6=1  ft.  I - / 


I 


Itynea,  Coroelius  - 
Emanud  - 
Maddigcui,  Denis  - 
Maddigan,  Owen  - 

Maddtgsn,  Owen-  - 
Moddigan,  James  - 
Herleti^,  I'alrick  - • 

Hefleliy,  Patrick,  jun.  • 
Owens,  Riciiurd  - 
Owens,  John  ... 
Owens,  David 
Buck,  Tliomas 
Sullivan,  Joho,  jun. 

Totai,  - - 


35'  T 


200  7,700  3,442 


Recovering  from  ague. 

Living  witii  father. 

Living  wiilv  James. 

Worked  this  season  at 
the  Wdland  canal. 

Recovering  from  ague. 

Living  with  father. 

D*  - - d- 


Fomily  sick  all  summer. 


RETURN  of  Improvements  made  by  Irish  Emigrant  Settlers,  located  in  the  Township  of  ENNISMORE,  under  the  Superintendence 

of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  in  i8s6. 


O’Donnell,  Patrick  = 

S. 

j 

1 

mason  - -■ 

300 

1 1 

80 

3 

Worked  at  the  canal  this 

Langane,  Bat* 

N. 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

&itner  - - 

200 

too 

30 

J 

60 

— 

- 

- 

summer. 

Curtin,  Timothy  - 

Briiken 

6 

- 

7 

- 

- ! 

- 

mason  - - 

3 1 

300 

50 

30 

40 

- 

- ■ 

Finds  employment. 

N. 

_ 

300 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Linelian,  Mark 

S. 

_ 

_ 

d»  - - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Absent  without  leave. 

CoUins,  John 

s. 

_ 

_ 

a 

_ 

d»  - . 

300 

100 

3 

- 

- 

— 

Sick  during  summer. 

Lynch,  I'alrick 

N. 

- 

8 

I 

t 

_ 

d»  . - 

aoo 

soo 

30 

- 

1 

4 

Very  ill  all  summer. 

Bourkc,  Simon 

S. 

j 

_ 

_ 

d»  - - 

<700  1 

_ . 

_ 

— 

1 

— 

Trihie,  Patrick 

N. 

1 ' 

6 

_ 

1 

_ 

d°  - - 

300 

15 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

Foley,  Patrick 

S. 

a 

_ 

_ 

_ 

d»  - - 

6 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Foley,  William 

N. 

a 

_ 

I 

_ 

d'  - - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

Living  with  Patrick. 

Sullivan,  Patrick  C. 

S. 

a 

4 

- 

- 

- 

d»  - .. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

At  work  at  the  ^ ellaod 
auuJ  i liiu  5 acTM  cl>ti]iiwcl. 

Sbonalian,  Uenis  - 

N. 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

d»  - ■ 

8 

300 

- 

45 

5 

- 

- 

“ 

; - 

Worked  the  summer  at 
the  canal. 

Sullivan,  Thoiqas  - 

N. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

d»  - - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Living  with  hU  father, 

Bat*  Sullivan. 

M'Carthy,  Owen  - 

S. 

— 

_ 

_ 

d"  - • 

300 

too 

60 

— 

- 

— 

Twomy,.  Patrick  • r i 

S. 

8 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

d*  • - 

900 

100 

90  , 

— 

1 

- 

Recovering  from  illness. 

Sullivan,  Bat* 

N.  1 

B 

J 

_ 

d*  . . 

300 

300 

45  1 

60  1 

— 

1 ^ 

Sollivan,  John 

N. 

<J 

1 

- 

1 - 

- 

d»  - - 

■ 1 

■ 

Living  with  Bat*  SulHvaa. 

Printed  mage  digitised  by  tlie  University  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 


ON  emigration  from  the  united  KINGDOM:  1S37. 


ENKISMOKE— con<>nuff^. 


Sinco  arrival 
at  PrcECOCt:  1 


Produce  raised 
this  year ; 


Purchased 
by  themselves : 


I Vamilji.  Births.  I Deathi. 


OccopBtlon.  I cleared. 


Polatoe.  Turnips. 

BuikeU.  I BuhtlSf  Biahell,  I Tail.  Spring.  I 


Pope,  James 
Muooy,  James 

Bolster,  Joseph 
Hiclde,  John 
Foley,  Thomas 
Bolster,  John 
Molooy,  John 
Caretr,  Mich. 


Sullivan,  John 
Condon,  William  - 
Driscoll,  Cornelius 
Bolster,  Joseph,  jun. 
Stuck,  James 


Costello,  Patrick  - 
Sullivan,  John 
Costello,  Daniel  • 
Costello,  Michael  • 
Costello,  Mich',  jun. 
Collins,  Patrick 
Brick,  Patrick 
Driscoll,  Michael  - 
Shanahan,  Patrick 
Keleher,  Denis 

Fitzearald,  William 
Kelraer,  John 
Pope,  doha  ■ 
Sullivan,  Cornelius 
GiUman,  Edmond  * ■ 

Stack,  John  • 
Titeoty,  John 


loo  - - 

JOO  - 30 

100  too  30 


Living  with  Patrick. 
Living  whh  felher. 

Lalcly  rrtiimcd  from  nnai , 

111  with  the  ague. 

Living  with  his  father, 
Cornelius  Sullivan. 

D“  - - d» 


Keeping  a school  in  die 
townsliip. 

Living  wi^  his  fatlior. 
Sick  all  summer. 

Living  with  his  father. 

Living  with  his  fadicr. 
Family  sick  all  summer. 
Living  with  P.  Slianahan. 

Sick  all  summer. 

At  work  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Has  been  ill  all  summer. 


Crop  &ilcd,  put  in  too 


At  work  01  the  Welland 
canal. 


Printed  imaee  diiritised  I 


LTO! 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


1 Stack,  Robert 
; Hooran,  Comellui 
Cahili,  Thomas 
OriscoU,  Coradius,  jun,  - 
Curtio,  John 
Keane,  Tbofluu 
Eliis.  John  - . . 

Sheehan,  Joseph  - 
Eolej,  Daniel 
Driscoll,  Denis 
Keane,  Timothy  - 
Doiioghue,  Daniel 
Donogbuc,  Arthur 
Donoghue,  Timothy 
Murphy,  Patrick  - 
Gallearan,  Patrick 
Ualleavan,  John  - 
-GalleaTan,  Garratt  - i 


farmer  • • 

6 

- - 

- 

d“  • . - 

9 

300 

.50 

30 

- - _ 

V 

1 - 

* 

d"  - - 

5 

too 

50 

45 

50 

■ ~ ■ 

Q 

_ 

_ 

d“  - - 

too 

_ 

_ 

_ - _ 

_ 

_ . 

_ 

d*  - . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

_ _ _ 

6 

' 

baker  • - 

*• 

- 

- 

- 

- - - 

7 

- 

- 

farmer  - • 

4 

300 

100 

- 

1 j — 

- 9 — 

1 

_ 

fisherman  - 

300 

100 

_ 

_ 

_ _ _ 

7 

■» 

- 

farmer  - • 

5 

900 

- 

45 

si  60 

- - - 

0 

_ 

_ 

d"  - - 

300 

_ 

_ 

4 50 

- _ - 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

d"  - - 

_ 

_ 

— — 

_ _ _ 

4 

t 

.. 

d»  - - 

3 

900 

100 

n 

- - 

i _ 

- 

- 

d"  - . 

- 

- 

_ 

- - - 

9 

- - 

- 

d»  - - 

8 

300 

300 

30 

*r  ~ 

J7 

9.  33 

- 

•95 

8, goo 

3,000 

1,042^ 

44x  ‘.330 

4 9 10 

Living  with  his  father. 
Sick  auring  die  summer. 

D*  - - - d“ 
Living  with  his  father. 
Rectneiing  from  Uk  agiliv 
Living  with  hU  fa&er. 
Crop  failed,  sick  all 
summer. 


I child  joined  in  Canada. 
Sick  ah  summer. 

Living  with  liis  father. 
Recovering  from  ague. 
Living  with  bis  father. 

Living  with  his  (hther. 

D»  - - . a* 


RETURN  of  Improvbmekts  made  by  Irisk  Emigrant  Settlers,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr.  Peter  Robinsou, 
located  in  the  Township  of  .ASPHODEL  in  i8e0. 


Riley,  William 
Grady,  John 
Murphy,  William  • 
Fitzpatrick,  Jolifl  • 
Eeefu,  Denis 
Murphy,  John 
Reardon,  Jolm 
Quinlan,  Patrick  > 
M'Malion,  Denis  - 
Sheehan,  Denis 
Mason,  James 
Purcell,  Thomas  • 
English,  Richard  ■ 
Miles.  Thomas 
McCarthy,  Charles 
Shea.  Tliomas 
Hesly,  Daniel 
Healy,  Hiomas 


Printbd  image  digitised  by  tlie  University!  of  Southampton  Library  Dib 


Absent  without  leave. 
Ague  during  summer. 


Absent  without  leave. 
At  work  with  his  father. 
Ague  during  summer. 
D«  - ■ - d» 

D*  - - - d» 

D«  - - - d* 

Ague  most  of  summer. 
U»---d» 

D“  - - - d° 

D-  • - - d" 

D*  • - - d* 

D"  - - - d’ 

Living  with  father. 

I Unit 


ON  EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM:  iSa?. 


ASPHODEL — eonlimied. 


1 

i 

Since  arrival 

N® 

I^roducc  raised 

Buihdk 

Maple 

Purchased 

Lot: 

Con- 

W 

of 

Faniity. 

at  Prescott : 

Now 

Trade 

of  1 

this  Year: 

Wticat 

by  themselves : 

ItEUABKS. 

NAMES. 

Hir. 

N-* 

ccwon. 

Sick. 

Ocoapution. 

Potaloca. 

Turnlpj. 

Indian 

Ibis 

In 

Oxen. 

BtiAeU. 

BiisMs.  j 

Fall. 

Spring. 

W. 

6 ' 

former  - • 

3 

300 

too 

45 

20 

Aene  during  summer. 

Daly,  Patrick 

E. 

19 

- 

3 . 

- 

- 

d'  - - 

6 

■ 

~ 

■ 

~ 

W. 

- 

- 

- 

do  . . 

10 

400 

100 

90 

130 

— 

- 

3 

Ague  most  of  summer. 
D®  - - d® 

Bury,  James 

E. 

11 

- 

7 

- 1 

- 

- 

d®  - - 

5 

4S 

3 

40 

- 

- 

fl  i 

W. 

1 _ 

1 

- 

d*  - • 

7 

400 

150 

90 

4 

40 

- 

- 

3 

Ague  oil  summer. 
Ague  nil  summer. 

O'Brien,  John 

W. 

, Q 

1 

d®  - - 

d*  - - 

3 

8 

300 

400 

100 

45 

90  , 

330  , 

I 

: 

2 

E. 

— 

d*  - - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

On  part  of  Briens  lot. 

E. 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- ■ 

- 

Go 

— 

— 

“ 

At  work  with  his  father. 

E. 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

d®  - - 

4 

loo 

50 

- 

- 

— 

Ague  during  summer. 

Egan,  Patrick 

w. 

' N. 

H 

3 

: 

_ 

: 

d®  - - 

d®  - - 

4 

too 

30 

: 

1 I 

1 

D®  • - - d* 
Living  with  brother. 

E. 

1 1 

- 

— 

sawyer  - • 

4i 

300 

100 

45 

4 

40 

- 

® 1 

- 

Ague  during  summer. 

8 

— 

1 

— 

1 carpenter  - 

400 

900 

105 

150 

— 

3 

Living  with  his  father. 

W. 

_ 

_ 

- 

— 

1 labourer  • 

- 

— 

- 

Go 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

E. 

n 

_ 

8 

- 

- 

— 

boatman  - 

5 

400 

100 

1 1 

150 

- 

1 

1 

Ague  during  summer. 

6 

— 

— 

— 

farmer  - - 

ti 

300 

100  ' 

Go  > 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Absent  without  leave. 

Callaghan,  Timothy 

W. 

It 

13 

7 

1 , 

- 

- 

d"  . - ; 

I 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

M'Mahon,  Martin 

E. 

16 

3 

- 

- 1 

- 

- 

d''  - . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

living  with  his  father. 

Total  - - - 

- 

- 

1^6 

7 

8 

- 

■ - - 

>73 

9.150 

2,850 

1.733 

86 

1.345 

3 

8 

33 

RETURN  of  Imphovements  made  by  Ihish  Emighant  Settlers  In  tUc  Township  of  RAMSEY,  in  1&26. 


Clahane,  John 

E.  5 

i 

3 

former  - * 

6 

1 

1 

. 

. 

_ 

1 

_ 

E.  1 13 

ID 

_ 

— 1 

11 

400 

' 50 

— 

- 

1 

Neltigan.  Thomas 

E.  S3 

- 

4 

— 

- 

— 

wheelwright 

to 

soo 

300 

40 

7 

— 

3 

1 

3 

1 3 

— 

— 

— 

- - - 

— 

— 

— 

Connor,  Timothy  • • 

£.  11 

- 

' 9 

- 

- 

- 

blackamith 

6 

200 

150 

30 

3 

- 

- 

‘ 

- , 

Works  at  his  trade. 

Total  - - - 

• 1 - 

- 

34 

- 

- 

- 

39 

800 

' 750 

130 

iG 

i 

4 : 

“ 1 

Printed  imaije  digitisexUa^tlieJ 


■OnTT 


„.d,  by  I»..n  Euio.Abi  SttTi.b.  in  *•  Town.Wp  of  OPS.  in  iB«6. 


BETUBN  of  iMpnOVSMEHTS 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEF. 


RETURN  of  Improvements  made  by  Inisn  EMianAXT  Settlers  in  ihc  Township  of  OPS,  in 


Henry,  Michael  - 

1.7 

1 10  4 

1 

r.™„  - . 

_ 1 

Henry,  James 

>7 

■ 

" 

* 

1 — d“  • - 

■* 

- 

- 1 

Conningham,  John 

E.joo 

3 

n - 

- 

- 

d*  . - 

- 

8ao 

- 

- - 

_ ! 

- 1 Lives  with  his  Ikiher. 
3 

Cooningham,  James 
Comeillo,  Charles 

E.  100 
E.  100 

4 

7 

- 13 

9 

7 

3 

— d®  - - 

d*  - - 

10(1 

Z 1 " ! ~ 

“ 

M‘Guire,  Janies  - 

■7 

1 ■ ^ 

1 

* 

— carpenter  • | 

- 

■ 

- 

~ ~ - 

- 

- Has  been  working  at  bis 

Total  - - - 

1 • 30 

3 

5 

- - ' ' 

13 

800 

too  1 

— 3 — - 

- 

2 1 

RETURN  of  Imfbovemests  made  by  Irish  Emioramt  Settlers  in  the  Township  of  GOULBDRN,  in  1836. 


Connell,  William  - - W. 

1 10 

8 

i 

— tailor  - - 4 - - 

i 

Has  worked  at  his  trade. 

Buckly,  Timotliy  - - W. 

3 — 

7 1 

— 

— shoemaker  4 — - 

— 

- 

— 

1 

Works  at  his  trade. 

Sullivan,  John  • - £. 

3 — 

3 — 

1 

— farmer  - - 5 300  300 

1 10 

- 

1 

' — 

1 

I 

White,  Cornelius  • - E. 

1 ® 

7 

- 

d®  - - 5 300  200 

1 " 

- 

- 

- 

1 ■ 

Tdlal  - - - 

i 1 ■ 

34  1 

“ i 

— • - - 18  600  500 

10 

- 

j 

3 

1 

RETURN  of  Impbovemeuents  made  by  Irish  Emigrant  Settlers  in  the  Township  of  MARMORA,  i 


Bourkc,  Edmond  • 
Wall,  William 
Calloighan,  Thomas 
Meehan,  Michael 
Callaghan,  John  - 
Callaghan.  Thomas 
Quinlan,  John 

Dowman,  Robert  • 
Dlzuond,  Edmond 

Dimood,  William 
Murphy,  Denis 
Murphy,  Jeromidh 


W. 

10 

6 

G 

1 

farmer  - - 

8 

348 

148 

49 

2 

45 

3 

3 

6 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

mason  • - 

900 

- 

— 

— 

3 

— 

1 

N. 

3 

8 

_ 

3 

_ 

farmer  - - 

300 

too 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

W. 

3 

- 

6 

_ 

_ 

distiller 

.. 

- 

45 

_ 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

E. 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

W. 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

d"  - - 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

E. 

4 

8 

» 

- 

- 

fisherman  • 

8 

400 

150 

30 

“ 

- 

1 

1 

- 

E. 

- 

7 

3 

1 

- 

farmer  - • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

N. 

* 

' 

7 

- 

3 

- 

corpenter  - 

3 

SO 

100 

»5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S. 

, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

fanner  • - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8. 

3 

5 

- 

3 

“ 

d"  - - 

- 

100 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

4 

8 

- 

.35 

1,198 

648 

207 

3 

45 

5 

4 

7 

Living  on  lend  which 
they  have  engaged  for. 

Has  5 acres  chopped. 

Thisfamily  have  suffered 
a good  deal  from  sick- 
ness since  arriving  tn  the 
country. 

Living  with  Denis. 


Printed  image  digitised  by  tlie  University  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 


ON  emigration  EROM  the  united  KINGDOM;  1827. 


RETURN  of  iMFRovEMfsTa  made  by 

Inisli  EMiGsaMT  Settlers  it 

1 the  township  of  HUNTLY 

in  1826. 

Lot : 

Ccft> 

N" 

1 

1 Since  arrival 
I at  Prescott: 

Now 

Konoer 

Trade 

jjo  Produce  raised  BosheJ*  Maple 

pC  this  Year : Wbeat  Sogsr 

Purchased 
by  themselves : 

Hlf.  N'  ■ 

cettiuD 

Faniltet, 

Birtli*. 

Detlbi. 

Sick. 

Occu|jsttoi). 

, , Poatues. 

claarrd. 

BiuheU. 

Turoipt. 

BuiArli. 

BMArb.  Pull.  Spring. 

0”"- 

Co«r>.  Hogs. 

REMARRII. 

Kennedy,  John  - 

'V.  19 

to 

6 

- 

former  - - 

1 8 400 

100 

30  - -I 

_ 

9 3 

Keefe,  John 

W.  20 

- 

3 

- 

- 

d-  - - 

6^  200 

100 

45  3 - j 

- 

2 2 

White,  Patrick 

W.  1 

12 

7 

- 

- 

d*  * - 

♦ - 

4 - 1 

- - 1 

Working  with  his  father, 
a settler  of  1823. 

4J0  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


i 

PRODUCE 

^ RAISED  THIS  YEAR;  | 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Indian  Com. 

Busheli. 

Bitsfielf. 

Bushels. 

*,2S' 

4.175 

1,777 

4,800 

1,550 

637 

io,.soo 

4,250 

1,395 

8,900 

3,000 

1.042  i 

9,150 

2,850 

1,733 

1,198 

548 

207 

800 

750 

120 

800 

100 

- 

600 

500 

10 

600 

200 

75 

67,799 

25,<'23 

1 0,438 1 

Maple  Sugar 
made 


PURCHASED 
y THEMSELVES 


9,067  40  80 
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Captain  JVilliain  Marshall-,  further  Examined. 

Capu  4257.  HAVE  you  heard  tlic  evidence  given  by^fr.  Robinson? — 1 have. 

Wtlliam  RluitMl.  4^58.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  your  opinion,  founded  on  your  experience  in 

' ' locating  settlers,  as  to  the  proportions  of  land  which  pauper  settlers  ought  to 

34  Maj,  receive  ? — I differ  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Robinson  ; I think  that  fifty  acres  is  too 

* small  a quantity,  that  it  ought  to  be  a hundred  acres;  one  reason  is,  that  in  every 

location  the  person  requires  a reserve  for  fuel  and  fencing  timber,  which  may  be 
taken  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres  on  each  location,  which  would  reduce  the  fifty 
below  the  quantity  a family  would  require  for  tlieir  ultimate  success  and  comfort. 

42.59.  You  are  of  opinion  therefore  it  would  not  be  expedient,  even  in  the  case 
of  good  land,  to  allot  so  small  a portion  as  fifty  acres? — Certainly,  I think  not; 
where  it  is  very  good  land  and  near  to  some  good  market,  it  might  answer  the 
purpose,  but  not  in  general  cases.  There  is  no  coal  in  the  district ; they  can  look 
only  to  wood  for  fuel,  and  they  can  look  to  that  only  as  being  on  their  own  land, 
for  when  the  country  becomes  settled,  it  will  all  become  private  property;  the 
reserve  of  five-and-twenty  acres  will  always  afford  fuel  and  fencing,  it  being  cut 
regularly  and  preserved  in  a proper  manner.  In  all  lots  of  land  there  is  generally 
a considerable  portion  of  bad,  which  would  reduce  the  quantity  of  arable  land. 

42G0.  Is  ttiere  such  a thing  as  underwood  in  regular  cuttings? — It  will  grow  up 
of  course,  and  being  properly  attended  to  and  taken  care  of,  so  proceed  regularly 
through  the  reserve,  it  will  iu  the  course  of  time  be  fit  to  be  cut  again  by  regular 
rotation  of  cuttings. 


William  'Bowman  Felton,  Esq.;  further  Examined, 
fr.  B.  Friton,  4261.  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  two  last 
Esq.  Witnesses? — I bad. 

’ 4202.  Are  you  disposed,  from  your  personal  experience,  to  give  your  opinion  in 

favour  of  the  more  extended,  or  the  more  restricted  lot  ? — As  far  as  respects  the 
capacity  of  a settler  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  made  to  him,  or  the  principal  of 
the  loan  itself,  the  purpose  will  he  equally  well  answered  by  locating  him  on  fifty 
acres  as  on  any  larger  quantity ; and  in  the  generality  of  cases,  where  the  land  is  of 
tlie  first  quality,  the  purpose  will  be  better  effected  by  that  arrangement,  because 
the  expenses  to  which  the  settler  will  be  exposed  in  making  roads  of  communication,, 
■will  be  very  much  diminished  by  having  a narrower  front  upon  the  highway. 

42C3.  What  in  your  opinion  -will  be  the  reserve  of  wood  wliidi  would  fie  neces- 
sary to  be  attached  to  each  hundred  acres  of  land? — None  whatever,  because  in 
every  township  in  Lower  Canada  there  will  always  be  sufficient  poor  land  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  which  will  furnish  fuel  hereafter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
township.  Independently  of  that,  tlie  probabilities  are,  that  in  a farm  of  fifty  acres, 
tliere  will  be  always  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  land  more  profitably  devoted  to  raising 
wood  than  to  any  other  purpose,  and  this  will  be  an  ample  reserve  for  the  supply 
of  fuel  hereafter. 

4264.  Do  you  not  tliink  that  it  would  be  expedient  in  any  district  which  may  be 
hereafter  settled,  to  reserve  any  inferior  lands  that  are  covered  with  M’ood,  as  Crown 
property,  rather  than  disposing  of  them  to  individual  settlers,  inasmuch  as  if  the 
wood  was  in  one  block,  the  expense  of  fencing  and  keeping  it  in  any  necessary  order 
would  be  so  much  the  less,  and  it  might  at  some  future  period  become  a profitable 
article  of  sale  in  case  of  any  diminution  of  the  average  quantity  possessed  by  each 
settler? — Any  blocks  of  land  of  inferior  quality,  unUt  for  present  settlement,  may 
with  advantage  be  reserved  to  the  Crown  ; but  I should  by  no  means  recommend 
a specific  reservation,  in  the  case  of  land  being  all  of  the  same  quality  throughout 
a township,  for  those  purposes,  because  we  know  that  if  the  land  be  of  good  quality 
in  the  midst  of  a seltlehient,  the  good  timber  will  always  be  destroyed  by  the 
poorer  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  by  squatters,  who  introduce  themselves 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  potash,  or  converting  it  to  other  uses 
which  they  find  most  convenient.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Crown  lo  reserve  any 
quantity  of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a settlement 

42G5.  Is  there  anjr  organized  body  in  the  several  townships  who  might  have  the 
care  of  certain  extensive  forests,  entrusted  to  them  as  a sort  of  common  right  r--No, 
tliere  is  nothing  of  that  description  in  the  provinces. 

4266.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  a provmce  increases  in  civilization,  that  sort  of 
body  will  necessarily  exist  ? — 1 he  Crown  will  most  probably  have  occasion  to  direct 
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those  officers  or  persons  who  have  charge  of  its  territorial  interests,  to  pay  at- 
tention to  that  particular  subject;  but  I do  not  at  all  expect  that  any  local  bodies 
will  be  organized  for  that  purpose. 

4267.  Is  timber  of  good  quality,  on  private  locations,  subject  to  the  same  depre- 
dations YOU  describe  ? — It  is  a matter  of  universal  complaint  in  Lower  Canada,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  preserve  good  timber. 

4268.  For  the  purposes  of  fuel  as  entirely  distinct  from  purposes  of  building,  is 
the  second  giwth  of  timber  equal  to  the  first? — It  is  superior  in  every  respect 
the  wood  is  more  dense. 

4269.  Does  that  apply  to  each  succession  of  growth,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  stumps  of  trees? — The  second  growth  consists  of  wood  of  much  superior 
quality  to  that  which  preceded  k. 

4270.  Describe  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  second  growth? — Whenever 
the  aboriginal  forest  is  destroyed,  and  the  ground  which  it  covered  is  preserved 
from  the  depredations  of  cattle,  it  is  very  soon  furnished  with  an  exuberant  growth 
of  wood  of  the  same  description  with  that  which  occupied  its  surface  originally. 
This  wood,  from  being  more  exposed  to  tlie  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  grows 
with  less  luxuriance  than  the  aboriginal  forest,  (always  presuming  that  the  surround- 
ing country  is  open  to  admit  the  influence  of  the  air,^  and  the  wood  in  consequence 
is  more  dense,  and  of  superior  quality  for  all  purposes  to  that  wiiicii  preceded  it. 
In  the  course  of  from  twenty  to  five  and  twenty  years,  the  woods  of  deciduous  trees 
acquire  the  dimensions  of  ^lout  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  diameter ; and  when 
secured  from  the  effects  of  fire,  incre^e  with  astonishing  rapidity  every  year  after 
that  period. 

4271.  Be  good  enough  to  explain  to  the  Committee  on  what  principle  a reserved 
wood  is  cut  in  the  private  property  of  any  individual  ? — One-twentieth  is  the  rule 
in  die  United  States,  where  they  supply  themselves  with  fuel. 

4272.  You  consider  that  if  that  principle  were  adhered  to,  a supply  of  wood 
would  be  secured  for  ever? — Yes;  tlie  reserve  of  twenty  acres,  inclosed  and  pro- 
tected from  the  depredations  of  cattle  and  from  accidents  from  fire,  will  allow  one 
acre  to  be  cut  each  year  for  fuel,  with  a perfect  assurance  of  reproducing  sufficient 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  upon  each  piece  to  cut  for  the  supply  of  the  family 
furnishing  itself  from  the  reserve. 

4273.  Supposing  a lot  of  fifty  acres  covered  with  trees  in  the  first  instance,  what 
is  the  proportion  of  that  lot  which  it  might  be  desirable,  with  reference  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  settler,  to  reserve  strictly  as  a timber-ground  ? — I think  ten  acres  will 
answer  bis  purpose  fully. 

4274.  (To  Mr . Robinson.)  Would  you  be  disposed  to  consider  ten  acres  for 
wood  as  sufficient  ? — Not  if  they  are  to  provide  all  their  fire-wood  and  fencing  from 
those  ten  acres  only. 

4275.  (To  Captain  Marshall.)  Would  you  be  disposed  to  consider  ten  acres  for 
wood  as  sufficient? — In  my  opinion  it  should  be  twenty  acres  at  least,  to  supply 
fencing  and  fuel. 


W . B.  TeUon, 
£s<{. 

34.  Muy, 
1897. 


Alexander  Buchanan,  Esq. ; further  Examined. 

4276.  H.WE  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  opinions  which  have  been  A.  Buchanan, 

given  to  the  Committee,  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  allotment  to  each  pauper  lisq- 
emigrant  family,  and  the  extent  of  the  reserve  for  wood? — I have.  ' 

4277.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  those  two  points? — As  to  the  extent  of  the 
allotment,  I do  not  think  that  fifty  acres  would  be  sufficient,  I should  recommend 
that  it  should  lie  at  least  seventy-five  acres  at  the  very  lowest;  and  I should  con- 
ceive that  not  less  than  twenty  acres  sliould  be  reserved  for  wood.  An  emigrant 
receiving  the  pecuniary  assistance  proposed  ceases  to  be  a pauper,  and  if  he  was 
confined  to  fifty  acres,  he  would  not  liavc  it  in  his  power  to  settle  any  of  his  family 
on  so  small  a lot. 

\Thc  fVitness  delivered  in  “ Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Witness  to  the  Right  honour- 
able Robert  J.  Wilmot  Horton ; together  with  a Sketch  of  a Plan  in  aid  of 
any  System  of  Emigration,  and  a form  of  a Way-card,  showing  the  expense  of 
Transport  of  a Family  from  New  York  to  Upper  Canada,"  which  were  read  -, 
and  are  as  follow .] 


.3  I 


« SIR 
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IlHrhaiinn, 


04 

iSti?. 


•<  SIR,  2;j,  Downing  Street,  May  23d,  tSay. 

" i^cREEA&i.Y  to  your  orders,  I have  endeavoured  in  as  concise  a form  as  I can  to  gnb- 
mit  to  the  honourable  the  Cummittec  an  outline  of  arrangements  tiiat,  in  my  humble 
ojiinion,  will  be  necessary,  or  something  of  a similar  tendency,  for  carrying  into  effect  any 
extended  system  of  not  only  free  eraigrution,  with  advantage  to  the  inotlier  Country  and 
Colonies,  but  pauper  emigration,  at  the  lease  possible  expense  to  the  country;  and  the 
political  advantage  that  may  be  produced  by  such  arrangements,  as  tending  more  to  unite 
in  a friendly  bond  of  union  the  Colonies  and  parent  State,  must  be  so  obvious,  that  any 
'uutlme  is  unnecessary.  In  the  first  place,  presuming  that  extended  facilities  and  scale  of 
emigration  may  be  resolved  on,  it  will  be  indispensable  that  a Board  of  Emigration,  consist* 
ing  of  a secretary  and  two  commissioners,  or  such  other  oflicers  as  be  considered 
necessary,  be  immediately  formed  In  London,  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Depart* 
oient,  in  which  office,  every  thing  connected  with  emigration,  to  whatever  part  ot  the 
worhi,  should  be  cooductetl  and  records  of  same  kept,  and  where  all  necessary  information 
of  our  colonies  shall  be  obtained  referring  to  emigration,  and  plans  and  diagrams  of  Crown 
lands  townsiiipsaod  settlemcots  recorded,  and  in  fact,  where  every  thing  connected  with  the 
business  shall  centre. 

" 1 further  propose  that  provincial  agents,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be 
appointed  under  the  Colonial  department,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Board  in  I.ondon; 
for  England,  three  agents  I should  consider  necessary,  say  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol-; 
in  Scotland,  two,  say  Edinburgh  and  Greenock,  or  Glasgow;  in  Ireland,  four  provincial 
agents,  viz.  Dublin,  Cork,  Galway,  and  Londonderry ; and  from  which  ports,  public  emi* 
gration  generally  to  be  conducted;  but  it  should  be  the  duty  of  tlie  agents  to  give  occa- 
sional attendance  at  any  adjoining  ports  when  necessary.  Tire  duties  of  those  agents  to 
be,  to  allend  to  the  embarkation  and  selection  of  the  emigrants,  to  keep  up  a connexion 
with  the  local  country  nuthorities,  grand  juries,  magistrates,  and  parish  officers ; to  receive 
proposals  and  applications  for  free  or  public  emigration,  the  same  10  be  transmitted  montlily 
to  ibe  Board  in  London;  and  to  keep  a register  of  all  persons  within  their  district  that 
emigrate,  and  to  furnish  tickets  or  certificates  to  such  applicants  as  are  approved  of 
for  emigration. 

I mso  recommend  that  without  delay  (as,  if  it  is  expected  that  any  good  can  be  done 
next  year,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  arrangements  should  be  rorihwiih  made)  that 
responsible  and  proper  persons  be  appointed  in  the  colonies  as  agents,  and  who  will  act 
under  the  orders  vf  the  colonial  officer,  the  respectivt  Governors  of  Colonies,  and  head 
saperintcudciits,  nn<l  Central  Board  in  London.  I have  heard  it  suggested,  that  Com- 
mittees or  Boards  should  Ik  formed  in  tlie  Colonies,  but  to  which  I am  decidedly  opposed, 
as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  form  such  associations  fret  from  strong  local  pryuUices  \ ami 
on  which  subject  I perfectly  agree  with  the  opinion  given  last  year  by  Colonel  Cockburn, 
in  hU  evidence  already  before  (he  Committee ; the  persons  employed  to  conduct  the  neces- 
sary operation  should  act  only  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  department  and  respective 
Governors.  And  for  the  greater  facilities  and  due  performance  of  the  objects  coniempbicd, 
the  agents  will  be  re<]uirra  at  the  following  ports  and  places : at  Quebec  in  particular,  one 
with  nssiscant ; at  Montreal,  one;  at  Kingston,  one  assistant  agent;  at  Miramicitee,  one 
agent,  who  will  also  be  required  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  Chaleur  and  Gaspee,  at  Halifax 
and  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  Assistant  Agents : the  principal  duties  of  these  agents  will 
be  to  ket-p  register  of  arrivals  of  emigianis,  plans  of  townships  and  Crown  lands  and  new 
settlements,  description  of  the  soil,  sitantion,  and  every  information  thtA  can  guide  ihe 
emigrimt  on  landing,  in  enabling  him  to  make  his  election;  to  receive  and  register  appUca~ 
tions  for  labourers,  mechanics  and  sennnls,  to  receive  money  from  persons  in  the  eotonies  wiping 
to  bring  out  their  friends,  and  to  give  necessary  orders  on  the  emigration  agents  at  home 
fur  said  purposes;  tp  assist  in  forwarding  emigrants,  whether  or  yree,  to  the  lands; 
and  10  keep  up  liiat  link  of  communicniion  generally  with  each  other,  as  well  os  with  the 
mother  country,  that  at  all  limes  the  most  ample  information  cau  be  obtained  of  the  pro- 
gress of  suttlemeois,  demand  for  labour  in  particular  districts  and  at  public  works,  tkc. 
absimcis  of  same  to  be  transmitted  monthly  to  the  respective  agents  at  Quebec,  and  holf- 
yearly  to  the  Board  in  London,  and  printed  copies  thereof  to  be  sent  to  such  district  agents 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

“ Superintendents  will  be  required  for  each  province,  as  seltlemcuts  may  be  formed,  under 
whose  particular  direcliou  and  responsibility  settiemenKs  of  the  emigrants  shall  take  place, 
the  appropriation  of  land  and  necessaries,  and  other  local  matters  connected  therewith,  sub- 
ject 10  the  orders  of  the  Colonial  department  and  res|rective  Governors,  traiismittiug  half 
yearly  to  ihe  Colonial  department,  through  the  Emigration  Board,  reports  of  the  state  of  set- 
tlements, and  such  useful  mfonnattuii  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  with  duplicates  thereof  to 
the  respective  Governors.  If  any  extended  scale  of  Emigration  go  on,  it  may  l)e  necessary 
to  have  the  following  superintendents : say  one  for  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ; one 
tor  the  districts  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Liiwrencc,  including  Miramjcbee  River, 
Cbalenr  and  Gaspee;  one  for  Lower  Canada,’  one  up  die  Ottawa  River;  and  one  for 
Upper  Canada. 

I would  recommend  that  either  the  superintendents  or  agents  be  authorized  to  receive 
such  sums  of  money  as  persons  ia  the  colonies  may  wish  to  deposit,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  oat  or  assisting  their  friends ; mid  that  such  monies  be  deposited,  if  convcnieui, 
in  the  respective  Coioiiiul  Saving  Banks,  for  the  advantage  of  such  npplk-uni. 

“ There  are  a variety  of  mailers  requiring  much  consideration,  mid  which  cau  only  he 
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gone  into  when  tbe  actual  detaiU  of  tbe  scheme  are  going  into  operation.  I sliall  therefore 
proceed  to  offer  my  opinion  on  the  descripiion  of  persons  that  may  likely  avail  tliemaelves 
of  those  facilities#  carrying  them  out  with  the  least  possible  expense  to  the 

public.  I beg  to  refer  you  to  my  answers  to  your  primed  queries,  for  my  opinion  on  tbe 
necessary  articles  to  be  furoislied  emigrants,  and  rauons  of  provisions,  8ic. 

“ The  description  of  persons  that  form  the  bulk  of  emigrants,  we  may  class  under  three 
denominaiioiiB : First,  the  small  fanner  ((allude  to  Ireland)  who  has  a large  family,  and  per- 
haps an  uuexpired  lease  of  5 or  10  years  of  his  farm  to  run ; he  disposes  of  bis  interest,  by 
which  he  raises  a little  money,  and  added  to  his  little  stock  of  other  useful  articles,  perhaps 
a web  or  two  of  coarse  linen,  aomeyarn  stockings,  and  thread  of  their  own  make,  their 
ftalker  beds  (as  hardly  a peasant  farmer  in  Ireland  but  enjoys  that  comfort)  and  a supply  of 
provisions  of  his  own  raising,  off  he  goes  to  America.  The  second  class  I would  call 
artisans  of  different  grades,  and  servants.  And,  Thirdly,  actually  labouring  paupers. 

“ To  the  first  I wonld  recommend  nothing  more  than  protection  and  correct  advice  j 
facilities  to  their  obtaining  land  in  the  colonies,  and  in  some  cases  assistance  with  passage 
out  and  support  at  the  settlement.  In  all  cases  a fair  value  to  be  put  on  the  land,  and  charged 
to  the  emigrant  instead  of  Jees  and  other  obstacles,  that,  hitherto,  prevented  persons  settling, 
particularly  in  Upper  Canada,  as  the  fees,  &c.  demanded  in  most  cases  exceeded  the  actual 
value  of  the  land,  or  what  you  could  purchase  a similar  quantity  for. 

“ To  the  second  class,  including  mechanics  and  servants,  I do  not  see  that  anything 
more  than  a passage  out  may  be  given ; 1 mean  to  such  as  arc  successful  candidates  for  that 
favour,  as  1 do  not  iliink  it  is  possible,  in  the  present  prospect  of  Canada,  for  many  years  to 
overstock  the  market  with  this  class  of  people.  If  I was  to  draw  a reference  from  late  years, 
it  has  been  the  principal  annoyance  to  every  body  having  occasion  to  employ  people  in 
Canada,  the  difficulty  in  procuring  same;  and  to  myself  and  my  brother,  we  have  in  the  pro- 
secution of  our  business  been  frequently  put  to  the  greatest  inconvenience  for  want  of  la- 
bourers and  mechanics. 

“ The  third  class  is  by  far  the  largest  proportion  that  may  be  expected  to  avail  itself 
of  Emigration,  and  which  comprises  the  actual  pauper  labourer.  To  this  class  the  alleiUioH 
of  the  jSmigratioH  Board  will  no  doubt  be  principally  culled,  and  who  will  require  not  only 
assistance  to  emigrate,  but  followed  up  in  the  colonies  until  they  are  in  a comparative  stale 
to  establish  themselves. 

“ I would  recommend  every  facility  to  young  women  from  18  to  30  to  emigrate,  to  iin 
extent  not  exceeding  30  or  40  at  a time.  From  the  constant  demand  lor  female  scrv.'uiis, 
and  surplus  male  population,  they  are  sure  to  be  absorbed  immediately ; and  ! should  say  in 
most  cases,  persons  in  want  of  servants  in  the  colonies  would  willingly  pay  the  amount  of 
expense  incurred  in  their  passage  out;  and  facilitating  the  emigration  oi  unmarried  women 
would  put  a considerable  check  to  many  improvident  marriages  at  home,  the  consequence  of 
which  IS  a great  increase  of  misery  and  population. 

Presuming,  therefore,  that  the  luaciiinery  is  formed  at  home  and  ahroad,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  land  to  be  given  each  settler  is  decided  on  (on  this  point  1 would  recom- 
mend lots  to  be  laid  out  from  100  to  200  acres)  1 would  nut  recommend  a location  ticket, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  more  than  50  acres,  the  larger  ones  lo  be  reserved  for  a more 
respectable  class  of  free  settlers,  whom  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  encourage,  as  tliey  will  • 
tend  much  to  tlie  general  prosperity  of  the  new  settlements  ; besides,  many  persons  will  be 
wanted  above  the  order  of  labouring  settlers,  to  fill  various  fiscal  situations,  and  officers  ol'i 
peace  and  militiar 

1 would  certainly  recommend  some  inducement,  in  (he  way  of  bonus,  in  land  of  from 
JO  to  50  acres,  to  be  held  out  as  a stimulus  to  hasten  the  settler  to  industry  and  a liqui- 
dation of  bis  obligation  lo  tlie  public ; besides,  the  settler,  having  the  ctiancc  of  a few  acres 
attached  to  his  own  lot,  will  strive  to  direct  die  attention  of  his  reloiious  10  him,  ami  wliu. 
will  thereby  find  a sort  of  nursery  to  receive  ibeiu,  and  ibcy  will  not  require  the  OEsistance 
of  Government  for  ibeir  location,  and  for  which  purpose  the  reserved  half  of  the  lot  would 
be  applicable. 

“ As  to  the  transport  of  tbe  emigrauis,  it  will  be  necessary  that  about  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year  application  be  made  through  die  provincial  agents  at  the  different  ports  in  the 
United  kingdom  foe  11  Return,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  of  the  number  of  .'ships,  with 
the  tonnage,  thatare  intended  to  out  the  following  Spring  lo  Britisii  America  for  timber; 
this  Return  to  be  received  by  the  Board  in  London,  anil  they  will  then  see  die  extent  of 
shipping  going  out,  and  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed,  and  whether  or  no  it  will  bo 
cumpeteat  lo  transport  froin  each  district  die  probable  number  of  emigrants  likely  10  go, 
without  calling  on  shipping  logo  from  port  to  port.  This  being  done,  and  a pretty  correct  idea 
formed,  from  the  Returus,  of  trie  probable  extent  of  emigration  tor  the  season,  free  as  well  as 
pauper,  arrangements  can  easily  begone  into  with  die  shipowners  at  very  moderate  terms, 
for  the  conveyance,  8cc.  of  emigrants  out ; and  the  presumption  is,  that  the  second  year  a 
coDsiderabie  saving  would  arise,  inasmuch  as  the  very  same  ship  would  be  probably  engaged, 
by  which  means  Sic  would  avoid  the  expense  of  a second  purchase  of  water  casks,  as  the 
captain  would  bring  them  home  each  voyage. 

“ From  the  statements  hitherto  before  the  Committee,  they  can  form,  a pretty  just  idea  of 
the  probable  expense  of  removing  a family,  and  providing  them  for  12  or  months,  and 
which  is  particularly  slated  in  my  answer  to  your  second  printed  query.  Shipping  could  now 
be  got  at  Liverpool  at  the  rate  of  ids.  per  ton  for  Quebec  register,  {.'rovernmcnl  finding 
birthing,  water,  fuel,  {tc.  which  on  the  average  would  cost  about  8s.  per  ton. 
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f.  BueinpHn,  “ 1 niu  of  opinion  that  when  the  business  is  fairly  understood,  ihat  there  wUl  rarely  be  any 
Esq,  necessity  for  tne  Governmcni  finding  aity  pravixions  ou  the  voyage  out  to  North  Amtnea ; for 

> althuueli  the  emigrant  may  not  be  possessed  of  means  to  obtain  same,  yet  he  will  find  qo 

34  May,  difficulty,  by  tontributionamonehis  tjeig/iftoHrs  and  relations,  in  pncuring  it ; and  a quantity 

1897.  of  oatmeal  could  accompany  eacn  ship,  as  a sland~l>if  in  case  of  accident. 

“ From  England  it  is  presumed  the  parish  will  defray  the  expense  of  transport  out,  8tc.; 
but  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  I apprehend  very  much  if  any  thing  worth  while  can  be 
depended  on,  and  that  Government  will  be  obliged  to  find  the  passage  oat. 

“ In  ail  cases,  on  arrival  in  the  colonies,  the  emigrant  to  have  his  choice  either  to  accept 
Government  assistance  under  the  fixed  conditions,  or  not.  A vast  number  of  persons  now  in 
the  colonies  would  make  great  efforts  to  assist  their  relations  and  get  them  out,  if  Urey  were 
only  sure  of  n free  passage',  and  I would  beg  to  recommend  all  such  persons  in  the 
colonies  as  would  obtain  a recommendation  of  irtdustry  and  loyalty,  and  that  he  or  they 
possessed  reasonable  prospects  to  assist  their  friends,  if  with  them,  by  producing  same  to  any  of 
the  respective  agents  in  the  colonies,  or  forwarding  same  by  post,  if  at  any  distance  front 
a station,  and  depositing  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  adult,  according  to  the 
distance  the  relation  might  have  to  go  after  landing  in  the  country,  for  the  pur^tose  of 
assisting  him  on,  and  which  he  or  they  would  get  on  landing,  that  such  person,  so  applying 
in  the  colonies,  would  be  furnished  with  a ticket  or  order  on  nearest  agent  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  transmitting  a duplicate  thereof  to  the  Emigration  Board  in  Lumlon,  and  that 
the  person  or  persons  so  designated  in  such  order  or  ticket  would  be  entitled  to  a free 
passage  out.  Provided  their  situation  at  home  would  bring  them  within  the  denomination 
of  persons  as  successful  candidates  for  the  favour,  this  operation  alone  would  bring  out 
thousands  that  would  not  cost  tlic  Government  one  penny  fur  settlement  in  the  country 
beyond  the  facilities  that  the  machinery  would  entail. 

“ I do  not  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  go  into  any  great  extent  of  assist- 
ance in  the  colonies  to  single  men  or  women,  or  artisans,  as  the  greater  portion  of  them  will 
soon  be  absorbed,  to  any  reasonable  number — / should  say  Usuusands. 

“ Funds  might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  resident  agent  at  port  of  landing,  to  give 
partial  assistance  in  peculiar  cases,  subject  to  control  of  the  Governor  of  ibe  respective 
colonies,  when  same  case  be  obtained  in  time. 

" Wherever  puhlicworks  are  going  on, emxgsnnXs  shouldheinmediately  directed  of  ter  landing, 
to  whatever  extent  the  demand  will  justify;  and  out  of  their  wages  a portion  should  be  with- 
held, to  go  towards  liquidating  the  expense  that  may  he  incurred  for  their  passage  and  any 
other  assistance.  To  such  persons  so  employed  on  public  works, land  to  be  allotted  at  the  usual 
terms,  if  in  the  vicinity,  but  no  other  assistance  beyond  ihe  employment,  and  the  settler  in 
such  cases  to  be  obligated  to  build  a house,  and  make  other  required  improvements,  before 
he  obtained  his  deed. 

“Each  emigrant  on  arrival  in  the  colonies,  and  provided  with  vouchers  entitling  him 
to  Government  assistance,  shall  present  himself  to  the  agent  on  arrival,  and  declare  his  inten- 
tion, and  if  he  wishes  to  embrace  the  assistance  of  Government  fur  his  location,  not  to 
exceed  in  amount  50/.  sterling,  and  that  he  has  complied  with  the  several  conditions,  he 
will  tlieu  get  a location  order  to  the  superintendeot  at  such  settlement  as  be  may  go  to, 
when  he  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way,  and  placed  on  his  lot  agreeably  to  the  number 
and  conditions  of  bis  contract. 

“ The  various  arrangementa  connected  with  the  rations  and  supply  of  implements,  8cc. 
can  be  minutely  gone  into  in  good  time ; but  1 would  byall  means  make  such  early  arrange- 
ments on  those  points  as  should  enable  a proper  supply  of  every  thing  needful  to  be  transported 
to  the  di&rent  dep6ts,  when  such  can  be  done  with  the  greatest  facility  and  least  expense, 
as  every  one  acquainted  with  the  Canadas  must  know  that  it  is  only  at  particular  periods  of 
the  year  that  arrangements  of  this  kind,  particularly  when  much  transport  and  land  carriage 
is  necessary,  can  be  gone  into,  unless  at  a great  sacrifice  and  waste  of  money. 

“ From  Mr.  Robinson,  who  is  now  in  communication  with  tne  Colonial  Department, 
practical  and  useful  information  can  be,  and  no  doubt  ha.s  been  obtained  on  many  matters 
connected  with  this  subject,  which  his  experience  is  well  calculated  to  render;  and  1 am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  many  things,  that  now  seem  to  be  rather  difficult,  will  vanish 
gradually  as  the  subject  Itecomes  more  known  and  once  set  in  operation. 

" 1 beg  to  subjoin  a sketch  of  Plan  in  aid  of  any  system  of  Emigration,  and  a form  of  a 
Way-card,  showing  the  expense  of  transport  of  a family  from  New  York  to  Upper  Canada  ; 
and  one  sent  me  by  my  brother.  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  New  York,  who,  although  he  has 
it  not  in  hii  power  personally  to  offer  his  assurance  in  the  very  useful  contemplated  work, 
yet  he  watches  with  anxious  soHcitade  the  progress  of  any  measure  that  has  for  its 
object  the  improvement  of  our  valuable  Colonies,  and  the  uniting  them  in  an  inseparable 
bond  of  nnion  with  the  parent  State. 

“ If,  Sir,  this  hasty  sketch  should  be  considered  by  you  as  throwing  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Emigration,  I shall  be  glad  in  the  contribution.  And 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

“ To  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Wilmot  Horton,  A.  C.  Buchanan.'’ 

8ic.  Stc.  See. 

“ P.  S.  The  Committee  are  already  in  possession  of  my  views  as  to  such  situations  a«  I 
would  direct  emigration  to,  and  no  subsequent  information  induces  me  to  vary  my  opinion. 

A.  C.  Br 
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" Sketch  of  a PLiM  in  aid  of  any  system  which  may  be  adopted  to  encourage  Emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  His  Majesty’s  Colonies  in  North  America. 

“ Actoai.  Sel  tiers  in  His  Majesty’s  North  American  Colonies,  desirous  of  bringing  out 
their  friends  from  the  United  Kingdom,  to  pay  four  dollars  to  any  of  tlie  agents  in  the 
provinces,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  agent  of  the  port  in  the  province  at  which  the  emigrant 
IS  to  arrive,  through  a bank  or  other  public  institution;  which  snm,  so  deposited,  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  advanced,  upon  arrival  at  the  port,  as  the  means  of 
aiding  the  party  in  proceeding  to  the  place  of  destination. 

" The  Certificate  or  King's  Ticket  (the  form  of  which  is  sent  herewith,)  upon  being 
forwarded  to  His  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department  (if  approved)  is 
intended  to  be  sent  to  the  person  or  persons  designated  therein,  who,  upon  embarkation, 
shall  hand  it  over  to  the  master  or  owner  of  any  vessel  proceeding  to  the  port  designated  in 
the  order,  provided  the  Collector  shall  approve  the  vessel  as  fully  supplied  with  fuel,  water, 
Sic.  for  the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  out  in  all  cases  leaving 
it  optional  with  the  emigrant  to  proceed  with  such  vessel  (if  so  approved  by  the  Collector 
as  well  found)  as  be  may  select. 

OnSERVATlONS. 

There  have  been  above  75,000  settled  in  Upper  Canada  within  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
years.  It  may  be  stated,  that,  one  with  another,  they  did  not  possess,  on  their  arrival  there, 
half  a dollar  a head. 

" Those  who  advance  one  pound  for  bringing  out  a relation  or  neighbour,  thereby  prove 
their  own  industry  and  success;  while  by  such  advance  by  residents  in  the  colonies  the 
aiding  of  persons  intending  to  proceed  to  the  United  States  will  be  so  far  guarded  against, 
and  ml  the  clamour  about  starving  for  want  of  employment  in  the  colonies  silenced. 

" The  following  Scale  is  offered  as  ample  to  effect  the  removal  of  more  persons  iliati  all  the 
timber  ships  that  trade  to  the  colonies  can  accommodate.  If  no  unmarried  man  under  9o 
should  receive  a ticket,  the  removal  of  a female  would  probably  also  be  effected,  and  the 
fixing  of  the  emigrant  would  then  be  more  certain. 

“ The  following  sums  to  be  granted: 

For  Adults  0 o 

Under  14  years,  3100 

Under  to  “ - Sioo 

Under  6“  - - - - 1100 

" Ships  well  found,  if  freed  from  the  unnecessary  restrictions  rer^uired,  will  insure  ample 
accommodations;  it  being  only  necessary  to  guard  against  want  ol  water,  to  provide  fuel 
and  cooking  accommodations,  as  all  emigrants  easily  procure  a sufficiency  of  food  for  their 
passage,” 
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KING  GEORGE  IV.  EMIGRATION  TICKET. 


REWARD  OF  LOYALTY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


W ^ 
■“H  o' 


o -s  ^ 

J3UmQ  JO  J9}SVJ/f[ 
fo  jdl903}J 


age<]  about 


of 

Humbljr  pray,  That 


in  the  Province  of 


of  the  County  of 

wlio  sttall  be  ready  to 
in  tlic  Mocnh  of 


neat  the  Post  Town  of 
embark  from  the  Port  of 

next,  for  the  Port  of 

may  partake  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Favor,  by  haviug  the  Passage  paid. 

Petitioner. 


o JL  or  in  me 

g.'^'g  Province  of 

‘“^r| 

t DO  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  That  the  above-named 

u g ^ is  a loyal  and  industrious  Subject,  and  a resident 

at  and  has  the  means  of  employment  for,  and 

'S  aiding  the  above-named,  on  arrival  in  this  Province. 


snjt  Bi  ipoq  aip  uq 


,•>  RECEIVED  from  above  named, 

the  sum  of  which  I promise  to 

^ transmit  to  the  Collector,  or  Emigration  Agent,  of  the  Port  of 


to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
W there  from 


upon 


arrival 


day  of 


Colonial  Office,  Dou'iiiiig-'Strftt- 


day,f 


AFFROVEH,  for  Foundt 

which  you  are  to  pay  upon  ilte  effl&ar/cation  of  the  above 


i8a 

Sterling, 


To 

The  Collector  of  the  Cuitomt 
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CANADA  COMPANY  OF  LONDON. 


Frooi  New  York  «o  Albui/ 
Albany  to  RodiMler 
Rochester  la  YovngnowB 


Children  ander  twelee  yean,  half  price. 

Infanta,  gratis. 

Baggage,  per  hondred  widght,  from  New 
Y^  to  Canada  .... 

Putancer. 

New  York  W Albany  - - t6o  milea,  by  Water. 

Albany  to  Ulka  - •tog  by  Canal. 

Utica  CO  Rochester  - • i6b  il° 

Boulter  to  Niagara  Rieer  • So  bySccanbeal. 

Total  - • s<i9  ‘‘dies- 

Hie  Seeders  procecdlug  forward,  fumlibed  with  ooc 
of  these  Tickets,  signed  by  the  Company^  Agent,  in 
ease  of  difficulty,  may  apply  to  any  of  the  imlowiag 
Agents  of  Traupon,  sis. 

In  NSW  YORK,  to  rjuulesSnyili,  8a  Peari-sireei. 
ALBANY,  Charles  Smyth, 

imCA,  T.  B,  Gillespie  k Co. 

ROUE,  S.  B.  Hyde. 

UANLIUS.  M.  Hoyt  & Co. 

SYRACUSE.  John  R<^  it  Co. 
WEEDSPORT,  E.  AE.Weed. 
MONTEZUMA,  S.  F.  Knapp  k Co. 

GENEVA,  Perea  Hdsima. 

LYONS.  1'ower  8t  Cook. 

PALMYRA,  J.  rield  & P.  Gmodin. 
FAIRPORT,  Mr.  Tomilason. 

PHT'SFOIIO.  F.  BwOmeJl  Ac  Co. 
ROCHESTER,  M-Collam  Ac  Huciburt. 


4278.  {To  Mr.  Robinson.)  Supposing  lots  of  .seventy-five  acres  to  be  reserved, 
in  what  manner  should  eacli  of  the  squares  be  located  so  as  to  effect  that  purpose  ? — 
Tliere  would  be  some  difficulty  found  in  allotting  a settler  seventy-five  acres,  as  the 
land  is  laid  out  in  blocks  of  two  hundred  acres,  unless  tiiere  is  some  alteration  made 
in  future  surveys. 

4279.  As  a diffiereuce  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  quantity  of  acres,  ara 
you  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  reserve  in  the  Crown  certain  lots  of 
wood,  because,  a civilizatibn  increased,  it  might  be  more  to  the  interest  of  parties 
to  purchase  their  wood  at  a reasonable  rate  from  otiier  reserves,  precisely  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  they  would  purchase  coal  from  a coal  miue,  thereby  obtaining  the  power 
of  cultivating  the  whole  area  of  their  land,  instead  of  making  special  reserves  for 
tlie  purpose  of  fuel  and  fencing  r — It  would  be  well  if  sucit  districts  as  were  not  fit 
for  cultivation  were  reserved  by  the  Crown,  and  a certain  number  of  acres  leased, 
to  tlie  settlers,  with  the  privilege  of  cutting  a proportion  of  it  each  year.  1 wish  to 
Ite  distinctly  understood  that  my  reason  for  recoimoendiiig  50  acres  for  a family  is 
entirely  in  consideratiuu  of  the  family  being  absolute  paupers,,  and  that  in  any 
township  in  Upper  Canada  where  1 have  been,  there  is  so  great  a proportion  of 
land  unfit  for  cultivation,  that  it  appears  to  me  too  profuse  to  give  too  acres, where 
it  is  good,  to  one  pauper  family  only. 

4280.  In  how  many  years  do  you  think  a single  pauper  family  can  bring  50  acres 
into  cultivation  ? — From  the  observations  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  making, 
they  would  not  bring  into  cultivation  more  than  20  acres  on  an  average  at  the  end 
of  seven  years. 

4281.  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  would  be  much  more  desirable  for  the  interest 
of  die  settlers  as  well  as  the  colony,  that  50  acres  should  be  fully  cultivated, 
ihan  1 00  partially  ? — I know,  from  my  own  experience,  that  I sliould  have  a greater 
produce  from  50  acres  well  cultivated  than  from  100  imperfectly,  as  is  top  much 
die  case  in  Canada,  and  must  be  acknowledged  by  strangers  who  have  visited  it. 

Ml’.  Roswell  Mount ; Examined. 

4282.  ARE  you  of  opinion  that  if  a reserve  be  made  for  wood  in  the  manner 
cimieiiiplated,  50  acres  lor  each  pauper  emigrant’s  family,  having  no  other  capital 
diun  dial  proposed  to  be  advanced,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes, 
supposing  that  the  Crown  reserved  in  each  district  wood  enough  to  supply  a certain 
proportion  of  the  wants  of  tliat  district  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  U>  cultivate 
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the  whole  of  the  area  of  those  50  acres  ? — The  question  was  put  to  me  Uie  other 
day  ; after  1 went  away  I considered  it  maturely  in  die  way  in  wtiidi  it  was  put  to 
me.  I have  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  to-day,  but  I have  not  heard 
any  tiling  which  altered  my  opinion  on  the  subject ; my  opinion  is,  that  too  acres 
of  land  will  be  little  enough  lor  each  emigrant  family.  In  that  country  every  farmer 
ought  at  least  to  retain  20  acres  of  wood  land  for  timber  and  fuel ; this  from  50 
would  leave  30  acres  for  cultivation,  that  is.  for  plough,  meadow,  and  pasture  land. 
In  the  part  of  the  country  where  I live  a man  is  not  considered  much  of  a farmer 
who  does  not  raise  from  1 5 to  20  acres  of  wheat  in  a year,  • and  spring  grain  in  pro- 
portion, say  10  acres,  and  many  exceed  that  quantity.  Thus  we  see  that  in  n few 
years  each  settler  would  cultivate  all  his  land  every  year ; that  he  would  be  left 
without  fallow  ground,  meadow  or  pasture.  In  the  spring  of  1826,  I was  called 
upon  by  a number  of  the  emigrants  in  the  township  of  Lopdon,  which  settlement 
comroeuced,  I think,  in  1818,  to  survey  their  lands,  from  which  circumstance 
1 had  a good  opportunity  of  knowing  the  extent  of  their  iuiprovemcnts,  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  exceeded  25  acres,  and  some  exceeded  .'•jO.  I am  con- 
vinced that  tiiesc  settlers  did  not  commence  under  better  circumstances  than  other 
emigrants  would  with  the  proposed  loan  of  Oo/. 


Ji.  S.  righ 

Esq. 


36  Miijr, 
1837. 


Sabbali,  26*  die  Mail,  1827* 

The  Kcgiit  Honourable  R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Robert  Sleariie  Tigke,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

4283.  YOU  have  resided  at  Mitchels  Town,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath?— 
1 liave. 

4284.  You  have  property  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Mitchels  Town? — I have. 

4285.  M^hat  is  the  general  number  of  the  population  in  that  district? — 1 think 
the  number,  by  the  last  return  in  the  two  parishes  with  which  1 am  immediately  con- 
nected, and  which  are  both  under  the  same  rector,  amount  to  between  five  and 
six  thousand  individuals. 

42S6.  What  is  the  ainounnt  of  the  acreage  of  those  parishes? — The  acreage 
under  the  Grand  Jury  assessment  amounts  to  above  g.ono  acres ; but  the  number 
of  acres  is  greater,  for  under  the  late  Tithe  Composition  they  compounded  for 
nearly  I2,ouo. 

4287.  What  are  the  general  circumstances  of  the  lower  class  of  poor  in  those 
parishes  ? — Their  general  circumstances  are  at  tliis  moment,  and  have  been  for  some 
years,  very  bad.  In  the  year  1822  I had  a list  made  out,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  two  farmers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  return  was  upwards  of  200  persons,  having  families,  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  1,400  individuals,  who  had  not  been  able  to  earn  three  months  provisions 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  they  were  then  out  of  work;  that  list,  widi.tlie 
name  of  every  family,  is  to  be  found  among  the  papers  laid  before  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee in  London.  I believe  the  labouring  population  of  lliose  parishes  to  be  at 
this  moment  in  the  same  state. 

4288.  When  you  speak  of  those  200  families,  does  each  fatnilv  rent  a certain 
small  quantity  of  land  ? — Eacli  family  that  derives  iinmediatelv  under  the  proprietor 
certainly  does  rent  a comfortable  garden,  at  the  least;  but  in  the  list  that  1 men- 
tioned were  included  some  persons  who  rented  as  far  as  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
acres,  and  several  who  had  no  ground,  merely  a house  or  hovel. 

4289.  Of  those  200  families  how  many  occupied  land  not  more  tiian  to  the  extent 
of  one  or  two  roods  ?^ — That  I cannot  at  this  moment  tell,  for  they  were  not  all  upon 
my  own  estate ; but  1 have  in  my  pocket  a list  of  persons  now  applying  fer  assist- 
ance to  emigrate,  to  whose  circumstances  I can  speak  clearly. 

4290.  You  staled,  that  they  had  not  the  means  of  labouring  more  than  llirce 
months  in  the  year  ; you  did  not  state  whether  they  had  land  of  their  own,  from 
the  cultivation  of  which  they  might,  more  or  less,  derive  subsistence  ? — The  most  of 
them  were  able  to  derive  subsistence  from  their  potatoe  crops,  but  they  were  all  in 
the  habit  and  under  tlie  necessity  of  working,  more  or  less,  when  emptovment  was 
to  be  Imd.  The  great  distress  occurs  in  the  .summer  months,  before  the  potatoe 
crops  come  in,  and  when  tltey  must  go  to  market  witli  their  money  to  purchase 
oatmeal,  and  if  they  have  not  work  tliey  cannot  procure  subsistence;  and  dial  state 
or  Qisiress  is  at  this  moment  apparently  inevitable  to  a great  extent. 

4291.  ^Vith 
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4291.  WiUi  respect  to  your  ow  n immediate  property,  do  you  consider  that  there 
is  at  this  nioinenl  a redundant  population  upon  it? — Most  unquestionably,  either 
with  respect  to  my  own  interest,  or  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  individuals 
themselves.  I have  willi  me  the  rental  of  my  estate  in  Westmeath,  consisting  of 
about  3,000  English  acres.  When  I came  into  the  possession  of  that  estate,  and  had 
the  letting  of  it  in  1781,  there  were  62  tenants  on  the  estate;  they  have  trebled 
since  that  period,  not  by  my  bringing  persons  in,  but  by  the  tenants  having  at 
different  times  brought  tliem  in,  and  by  the  subdivision  to  their  own  families.  When 
I last  let  the  estate  I determined  that  every  individual  existing  upon  it  should  hold 
directly  under  me ; circumstances  at  the  time  did  not  require  the  turning  them  out, 
though  I was  well  aware  the  estate  would  have  been  much  better  managed  had  it  been 
less  subdivided ; where  there  was  no  objection  to  character,  I granted  leases  for  the 
holdings  of  which  I found  tliem  in  possession,  and  they  are  now  in  possession  of 
187  holdings,  in  the  hands  of  about  i8o  tenants;  but  independently  of  that  there 
are  still  a great  number  of  persons  resident  upon  the  estate  as  labourers,  who  are 
not  included  in  the  rental,  who  exist  in  houses  appropriated  to  labourers,  and  their 
rent  paid  for  by  their  work,  when  work  can  be  had ; and  the  list  which  I have  in  my 
hand,  of  applications  for  assistance  for  Emigration,  comes  almost  entirely  from  that 
class ; so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  estate  would  not  be  benefited  to  any  degree  as  far 
as  pecuniary  benefit  goes,  by  granting  emigration  to  that  class ; if  I could  select 
forty  or  filty  out  of  tlie  rental,  who  would  give  up  their  farms,  and  go  to  America 
or  elsewhere,  where  they  might  be  more  comfortable,  I should  have  a direct  pecu- 
niary benefit  from  it,  because  I then  might  throw  those  farms  into  other  farms,  and 
have  an  improved  system  of  cultivation ; but  I believe  it  will  be  found  in  many 
Other  instances  as  well  as  tniiie,  tliat  the  persons  who  are  desirous  of  leaving  are  not 
persons  who  hold  land  which  they  can  cultivate,  but  persons  who  hold  merely  a 
garden,  and  depend  entirely  upon  their  labour.  Here  is  a list  of  twelve  families 
now  seeking  to  emigrate,  they  occupy  no  more  ground  than  eleven  or  twelve  acres ; 
one  or  two  of  Uiem  have  been  removed  from  more  expensive  holdings  to  single 
houses;  the  rent  that  they  ought  to  pay  me  amounts  to  about  27/.  or  28/.  per 
annum. 

4292.  What  rent  do  they  actually  pay  you  ?—  1 believe,  with  two  or  three  trifling 
exceptions,  none.  If  they  emigrate,  they  go  in  my  debt  204/. ; the  largest  arrear  iii 
that  list,  amounting  to  80/.,  had  been  contracted  upon  a larger  holding,  the  man 
was  incapable  of  continuing  so  large  a holding,  and  removed  to  an  inferior  one. 

4293.  The  remaining  tenants  are  in  arrear  for  their  actual  holdings  ? — Yes, 
arising  a good  deal  out  of  llieir  particular  cases;  many  of  them  have  never  been 
asked  for  their  rent ; tliey  were  liabitually  in  niy  work,  and  I having  been  unable 
to  continue  to  give  them  work,  have  not  desired  them  to  be  pressed  for  their  rents; 
they  do  not  leave  from  any  difficulty  they  have  with  regard  to  tlieir  holdings,  but 
from  a difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  for  their  subsistence. 

4294.  As  long  as  you  employed  those  people  they  paid  their  rent  by  work  ? — Yes. 

4295.  But  since  that  time,  no  employment  existing  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
are  of  course  incapacitated  from  paying  rent? — ^Yes. 

' 4296.  Do  you  not  perceive  the  advantage  to  tliose  individuals  as  well  as  the 
proprietor,  that  would  result  from  that  particular  class  of  individuals  being  removed, 
because,  by  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  there  is  no  demand  for  their  labour  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  they  have  no  capital  to  rent  properly  in  the  class 
offaruiersr — I considered  the  plan  for  aiding  Ireland  by  Emigration,  as  it  has 
been  opened  by  tlie  different  evidence  before  this  and  former  Committees,  to  be 
fraught  with  as  much  wisdom  as  humanity,  and  1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
any  efibrt  I could  make  to  contribute  to  it,  I .should  feel  it  my  duty ; but,  if  1 am 
asked  as  to  the  question  of  my  pecuniary  advantage,  I must  say  that  I do  not  con- 
ceive that  I should  derive  ciiuch  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  measure ; here  aie 
twelve  families  which  are  to  go  away  considerably  in  my  debt,  which  occupy  eleven 
or  twelve  acres,  and  occupy  also  houses  which  cost  me  a considerable  sum  ot  money : 
ibvce  of  the  houses  I built  mysell'  at  the  expense  of  near  150/.,  1 have  contributed 
a little  for  all  the  others;  with  a view  to  carry  into  efl’ect  the  object  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I cannot  put  others  into  the  place  of  those,  tlien  the  whole  rent  to  be 
derived  from  the  bouses  must  be  considered  as  lost ; if  the  proposal  for  Emigration 
had  come  from  tenants  holding  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  and  fifteen  acres,  I siiould  have 
a decided  pecuniary  advantage  in  doing  it,  because  I could  throw  ti)eir  holdings 
into  comfortable  farms,  by  joining  them  together,  but  I think  that  I might  sustain 
a positive  loss  in  the  others ; but  at  the  same  lime  I am  quite  ready  to  incur  tliat 
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Jt.  5.  Tighe,  loss,  for  the  evident  benefit  that  would  result  to  the  poor  creatures  themselves,  and 
for  the  majufest  benefit  and  indeed  necessity  of  removing  them  and  othei-s  in  the 

' same  situation  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country  and  the  iieiglibourhood, 

36  May,  though,  I must  add  that  the  iudividuals  in  question  are  and  always  have  been  well 
conducted. 

4297.  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee  very  clearly  the  contrast  between  small 
farmers  occupying  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres,  and  labourers  occupying  a dwelling  with 
a very  bmall  portion  of  land;  in  the. latter  case,  the  removal  of  tliose  labourers  will 
not  give  much  facility  to  the  improvement  contemplated  under  the  system  of  larger 
farms,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  those  labourers  have  no  employment  whereby  they 
can  procure  a rent,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  those  houses  can  be  of  any 
advantage  to  you,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  will  not  the  necessary  repairs  lead  to  more 
expense  than  the  rentwhich,  under  Uie  particular  circumstances,  you  have  any  right 
to  expect  from  the  tenants? — My  object  is  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  bow 
much  the  inducement  to  landlords  to  contribute  to  the  Emigration  must,  in  a mere 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  depend  upon  the  class  from  which  the  emigrants  may  be 
taken.  I do  not  consider  those  houses  as  at  all  in  that  class  of  holdings  which  are 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  affecting  the  general  system  of  managing  land  to 
most  advantage  for  the  owner ; they  were  all  labourens,  who  were  well  employed 
when  the  country  was  in  a state  of  less  general  depression.  The  country  ought  to  be 
in  a state  to  afford  profitable  employment  to  that  class,  and  may  be  so  again  ; for 
several  years  the  families  now  seeking  to  emigrate,  from  the  number  of  them  that 
were  in  constant  work,  might  liave  earned  4/.  14s.  per  week,  each  head  of  a family 
earning  $s.,  the  cliildren  lesser  sums,  varying  according  lo  their  ages ; they  of  late 
years,  and  now,  cannot  have  a certainty  of  earning  even  40  per  week  for  the 
support  of  the  twelve  families  comprising  seventy-eight  intlividuals. 

429S.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  various  reasons,  both  with  reference  to 
the  general  interests  of  Ireland  os  a country,  and  with  reference  to  the  security  of 
local  districts  and  tlie  ultimate  improvement  of  the  property  as  involved  in  an 
improved  system  of  cultivation,  should  you  feel  it  to  be  your  interest  to  subscribe 
at  the  rate  of  4/.  per  head,  that  is  20/.  per  family,  a family  consisting  ofa  man,  a 
woman,  and  three  children,  for  the  jiurpose  of  removing  such  extra  tenantry  or 
labourers  by  emigration? — 1 think  it  will  appear  very  clearly,  that  when  the  land- 
lords come  to  decide  upon  that  question,  if  they  decide  on  pecuniary  interest  alone, 
they  will  decide  on  the  very  principle  to  which  I have  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Committee,  namely,  the  distinction  between  the  classes  that  may  be  disposed  to  go 
or  not ; it  is  very  clear  that  it  would  not,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  be  worth  my 
while  to  pay  much  for  the  removal  of  those  specific  individuals ; but  at  the  same  time 
I feel  that  1 have  an  interest,  and  a pecuniary  interest,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  country ; I liold  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  the  security  of  property, 
to  he  utterly  incompatible  with  the  existing  state  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
generally ; and  in  that  county  witli  which  1 am  best  acquainted,  we  have  had  within 
tile  last,  week  an  additional  proof  of  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion, 
for  we  have  been  obliged  to  augment  the  constabulary  force  of  the  county  by  fifty 
additional  men,  being  the  second  if  not  the  third  augmentation  of  that  force  since 
its  institution ; it  is  utterly  impossible  that  those  who  have  any  thing  in  that  country 
can  be  safe  from  plunder,  or  from  scenes  worse  than  plunder,  if  something  is  not 
done  either  by  removal  of  the  redundant  population  to  places  nliere  they  can 
honestly  subsist,  or  some  means  of  furnishing  employment  in  Ireland  provided. 

I think  that,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  measures  which  have  been  opened  for 
Emigration  are  likely,  and  particularly  if  combined  with  others,  to  be  productive  of 
the  gi’eatest  benefit  5 I only  lament,  and  I believe  the  country  laments,  that  they 
are  not  carried  more  rapidly  and  rather  more  extensively  into  execution. 

4299.  When  you  stale,  that  in  your  opinion  such  is  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
tlie  population,  arising  from  excessive  numbers  and  want  of  employment,  that  con- 
fusion and  mischief  must  ensue  unless  some  cliange  takes  place,  can  you  look  to 
any  other  resource  except  that  of  Emigration  for  the  absorption  of  those  persons? — 
It  is  my  opbiion  that  a system  of  Emigration  should  form  a part  of  any  system 
that  ought  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  Ireland  ; it  is  a positive  good  in  itself  so 
far  as  it  goes,  under  existing  circumstances,  but  it  would  operate  with  infinitely  more 
effect  combined  with  other  measures. 

4300.  In  referring  to  those  measures,  do  you  refer  to  measures  calculated  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  production  of  such  siiperubundaiit  population,  or 
measures  of  a political  nature  ? — I refer  to  measures  calculated  to  produce  wliut  f 

conceive 
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conceive  to  be  tlie  object  of  this  Committee,  and  they  may  be  comprised  under  jr.  s.  Tigit, 

a few  heads : First,  To  relieve,  by  gradual  and  as  extensive  means  as  may  be  prac-  Esq. 

licable,  that  country  from  the  evils  and  consequent  distress  resulting  from  a popu-  ' 

lation  retluiidant  beyond  its  present  sources  of  employment.  Secondly,  To  render  May, 
the  plan,  as  tar  as  [wssible,  conducive  to  the  amelioration  of  the  system  of  territorial  ' 
management  in  that  country,  and  generally  to  the  improvement  of  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  theimproveiuentof  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
peasantry,  as  well  towards  their  landlords  as  towards  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  to  the  more  due  subordination  of  the  people  to  the  laws.  Thirdly,  That  a 
certain  portion  of  the  expense  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  defrayed  by  the 
enngrants,  or  by  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  from  whence  they  may  be  removed ; 
the  extent  of  such  charge  to  be  limited,  and,  if  necessary,  advanced  by  Government 
on  security  for  the  repayment  within  a given  time.  Fourthly,  That  the  system  shall 
be  carried  into  efl'ect  with  the  entire  voluntary  assent  of  those  who  emigrate,  as 
omch  as  possible  to  their  satisfaction,  and  witli  certainty  and  economy  in  tlie 
execution.  Fifthly,  Tliat  measures  shall  be  taken,  with  the  concurrence  and  assist- 
ance of  proprietors  and  landholders,  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  same  evil  of  a 
redundant  population  by  such  measures  as  may  afi'ord  a reasonable  security  that 
the  places  of  tlie  emigrants  sliall  not  be  supplied  by  another  pauper  population. 

All  these  objects  1 hope  and  believe  to  be  attainable  by  a system,  of  which  Emigra- 
tion would  form  an  essential  branch. 

4301.  Supposing  that  the  coutribotion  on  tlie  part  of  Irish  proprietors  was  to 
amount  to  20  /.  per  family  of  five  persons,  or  4/.  per  head,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  pass  a law  enabling  settled  property  to  be  charged  with 
a long  annuity  fur  60  years,  on  which  the  money  necessary  for  emigration  might  be 
advanced,  for  example,  an  annuity  of  1 /.  a year  for  bo  years  would  raise  a sum  of 
20/. ; are  you  of  opinion  tiiat  proprietors  with  settled  property  would  be  more 
disposed  to  charge  their  properties  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  a period  of  60 
years  at  the  rate  of  1 /.  per  annum  for  each  family,  or  would  prefer  paying  down 
Uie  money? — I should  prefer,  tliat  for  seven  years  an  annuity  of  3/.  los.,  if  so 
much  would  be  necessary,  should  be  paid,  and  that  I think  would  not  require  an 
Act  of  Parliament ; I think  that  ample  security  might  be  ^ven,  that  such  an  annuity 
aiiall  be  levied  for  seven  years  upon  tlie  townland  from  whence  the  Emigrant  re- 
moved. Speaking  of  the  two  counties  with  which  I am  most  conversant,  it  might 
be  levied  by  tlie  ordinary  Grand  Jury  collector,  or  by  the  ordinary  collector  of 
church  rates  in  the  parish,  witliout  any  difficulty  in  the  world.  And  I think  the 
course  which  would  bring  the  plan  most  rapidly  into  execution  and  effect,  which  is 
a very  great  point  with  respect  to  tlie  present  state  of  Ireland,  would  be,  that  Go- 
vermiienl  should  be  pleased  iu  tlie  first  instance  to  decide  upon  the  number  that 
they  could  locate  in  the  next  twelve  months ; then  diey  should  distribute  tliat  number 
among  tlie  counties ; it  w’ould  not  be  very  material  to  be  very  accurate  in  the  dis- 
tributiou  in  the  first  instance,  for  in  the  progress  it  would  correct  itself ; I contem- 
plate the  continuance  of  Emigration  for  several  years,  and  I would  rather  have 
a gradual  emigration  continued  for  a greater  number  of  years,  than  attempt  a more 
rapid  and  ^^ter  emigration  in  the  first  instance ; but  I would  have  (he  number 
that  Government  think  they  could  locate  in  twelve  months  distributed  among  the 
diftereut  counties,  for  I think  it  is  an  objection  to  the  system  which  has  been  hitherto  \ 
pursued,  though  I feel  it  was  only  an  experiment,  tliat  it  has  been  confined  to  a few 
districts ; I tliink  every  county  in  Ireland  should  have  a fair  prospect  of  having 
a proportion  of  the  benefit;  supposing  that  out  of  a certain  number,  100  or  200 
locations  should  be  allotted  to  the  county  of  Westmeath  or  any  other  county,  I would 
have  a notice  to  that  effect  sent  to  the  Petty  Sessions  in  the  county,  requiring  them 
to  frame  lists  of  applications  whicli  might  be  made  consonant  to  such  instructions 
as  might  be  issued  with  respect  to  the  individuals.  1 think  that  Government,  having 
once  settled  the  number  that  they  would  locate  and  allot  to  each  county,  might 
clear  their  hands  entirely  of  all  trouble  with  respect  to  the  emigrants,  till  they  were 
ready  to  go  on  board  sbup.  Feeling  as  I do  how  very  desirable  it  is  to  bring  Go- 
vernment on  every  possible  occasion  in  contact  with  tbe  population  of  Ireland  in 
a benevolent  point  of  view,  I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  Emigration  separated  from 
the  control  or  the  direction  of  Government,  I would  rather  pay  3L  loj.  a year 
to  send  these  poor  men  off  my  estate  under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  to  be 
located  in  Canada,  than  a mucli  less  sum  given  to  them  to  find  their  way  as  they 
pleased  or  as  they  might,  for  I am  sure  tlieir  being  under  tlie  protection  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  a direct  agent  of  Government,  from  the  time  they  embarked 
55^-  3 K i on 
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n board  the  ship  till  tliey  were  located,  would  be  a considerable  advamage  to  the 
measure.  But  I certainly  would  wish  to  see  every  county  at  once  informed  tiiat  they 
might  send  if  they  found  it  desirable,  and  if  they  did  nut  liiul  it  desirable  they 
would  not  be  at  Uie  expense  of  sending  them,  that  they  might  if  they  pleased  avait 
themselves  of  the  measure  to  a certain  defined  extent;  the  first  year  would  tell 
whether  too  many  were  allotted  to  that  county,  and  too  few  to  another  ; it  appears 
from  Mr.  Robinson’s  last  evidence,  tlmt  he  chose  2,000  out  of  50,000  who  had 
applied  in  the  south  ; if  it  be  laid  down  as  a rule  that  the  south  is  to  be  tlic  favoured 
district,  or  that  it  is  necessary,  from  there  having  been  disturbances  in  that  district, 
to  continue  to  select  from  it,  the  other  counties  can  have  very  little  expectation  of 
timely  relief.  I have  made  four  different  applications  to  Government,  to  procure 
aid  to  send  persons  abroad,  two  of  them  were  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  combined 
with  an  offer  to  contribute  to  a certain  extent  to  the  expense  ; the  answer  was,  tliat 
measures  were  in  contemplation,  but  tliat  nothing  had  been  devised.  1 have  twice  ap- 
plied to  the  C’aslle  since  the  year  1 823,  when  the  Evidence  on  the  employment  of  the 
)>oor  of  Ireland  was  published.  I know  that  considerable  inconvenience  resulted 
iVom  that  state  of  uncertainty  ; iliat  would  be  removed  if  it  was  once  known  that  in 
the  space  of  a year,  or  whatever  convenient  time  Government  might  fix  for  it,  a 
certain  number  would  be  selected  out  of  each  county. 

4302.  It  would  appear  from  your  lust  answer,  that  you  are  not  aware  that  tiie 
Emigrations  of  1823  and  1825  were  essentially  experiments,  and  that  if  the  2,000 
persons  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  had  been  to  be  collected  in  rateable 
proportions  from  different  counties  in  Ireland,  the  expense  would  have  been  doubled; 
those  particular  Emigrations,  though  they  might  l)uve  the  effect  of  unfairly  benefit- 
ing particular  districts  and  particular  emigrants  (as  they  were  not  called  uj)on  to 
repay)  are  to  be  considered  merely  on  the  principle  of  experiment  ? — I am  perfectly 
aware  of  that,  but  I mention  the  subject  with  this  view,  that  I think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  people  that  the 
e.xperiment  having  been  now  made,  the  advantages  will  be  diffused. 

4303-  Vou  appear  not  to  consider  that  the  Government  have  in  no  degree  what- 
ever made  up  its  view  upon  the  subject;  you  will  recollect  that  this  is  a Committee 
of  Inquiry,  and  on  its  report  being  made,  that  it  will  be  for  the  Government  to 
consider  of  the  measure;  supposing  the  Government  should  even  decide  on  any 
measure  of  Emigration,  the  suggestions  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  give  to  the 
Committee  must  be  considered  highly  important? — I have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing Diy  conviction  that  Government  will  adopt  the  plan  in  some  form  or  other; 
1 have  attended  closely  to  the  subject,  and  have  had  every  tiling  wliich  could  inform 
on  the  matter  so  much  and  so  long  before  me,  Uiat  I must  diink  the  necessity  of 
it,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerncdi  so  evident  as  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  a system  of  Emigration  more  or  less  extensive  must  be  adopted  and  pursued, 
till  the  evil  can  be  lessened  or  removed  by  otlier  means. 

5304.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  Ireland,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is 
a growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  improve  their  property  by  the 
ejectment,  wherever  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  them,  of  their  lower  class 
of  tenantry  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it;  but  at  the  same  time  I think  that  there 
• is  so  growing  a disposition,  that  if  there  is  not  some  means  devised  lo  assist  them  in 
that  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  lo  save  the  unfortunate  wretches  themselves 
from  some  of  the  effects  of  it,  it  would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
impose  some  check  to  it ; I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  there  appears,  in  the 
evidence  before  the  Committees  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  instances  of  ejectments, 
and  effects  arising  from  ejectments,  which  if  carried  to  a general  extent  (but 
I believe  it  could  not  be,  bwause  I believe  that  the  feelings  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  generally  would  oppose  it)  I think  it  would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  interfere  and  prevent  it. 

4305*  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  already  gone  to  a great  e.xtent? — 1 would  refer 
to  Mr.  Leslie  Foster’s  evidence  before  the  Lords  and  Commons,  describing  the 
effect  of  it ; and  Lord  Carberry’s  evidence,  giving  an  account  of  the  ejectment  from 
his  own  estate;  aud  Mr.  Serjeant  Blackburne’s,  giving  an  account  of  the  ejectments 
ot  tenantry  from  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Limerick;  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
\viihuut  being  struck  w ith  tlie  dreadful  state  in  which  the  lauded  proprietors  are 
placed,  with  the  miserable  consequences  which  may  fall  on  the  wretched  tenantry, 
and  with  the  claims  w hich  this  tenantry  have,  troiii  conduct  and  other  circumstances, 
on  the  humanity  of  Government  and  the  Legislature. 

4306.  Supposing 
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4306.  Supposing  that  this  system  of  improving  property  by  the  removal  of  extra  fi.  5.  Tigif, 
tenantry  is  carried  on  on  an  extended  scale,  and  no  resources  are  aiforded  for  Esy. 

Emigration,  are  you,  or  not,  of  opinion  that  the  necessary  consequence  will  be,  that  ' 

all  those  ejected  persons  who  can  find  their  way  into  England  will  come  here? — 

I have  no  doubt  that  that,  or  a system  of  pillage  in  Ireland,  or  extinction  by 
famine  and  disease,  must  be  tlie  consequence;  from  one  or  other  of  these  conse- 
quences there  is  no  escaping,  unless  the  people  are  sent  to  the  colonies  or  furnished 
with  employment  at  home ; every  day  the  labourers  of  Ireland,  male  aod  female, 
are  flocking  to  England  in  search  of  employnmnt. 

4307.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  practice  is  increasing? — I have  no  doubt  of 
it ; I never  saw  a tenant  of  mine  nor  heard  of  a tenant  of  mine  in  London,  in 
former  limes,  and  I liave  passed  a great  deal  of  time  in  London,  and  my  tenants 
have  always  had  a disposition  to  find  me  out;  but  there  are  at  this  moment  six 
or  seven,  to  my  knowledge,  working  or  seeking  work  in  London. 

4308.  You  have  referred  the  Committee  to  the  evidence  of  certain  gentlemen, 
who  were  examined  before  the  Committee  on  tlie  State  of  Ireland ; within  your 
own  knowledge  at  this  moment,  is  the  system  of  clearing  property  in  action  through- 
out Ireland? — I have  been  absent  from  Ireland  for  some  years,  and  cannot  speak 
with  accuracy  to  that  point ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  the  principle  is  in  action, 
though  checked  in  many  instances  by  humane  feeling  in  the  proprietors,  and  too 
often  by  those  fears  the  existence  and  extent  of  which  mark  the  state  of  the  country. 

I have  not  ejected  tenants  myself,  but  I have  been  reduced  to  very  great  distress, 
from  the  state  of  their  arrears ; and  I have  had  occasion  lately  to  sell  a property 
in  which  tliere  was  an  accumulation  of  six  or  seven  hundred  individuals,  who  are  all 
liable  to  be  ejected,  and  can  hardly  avoid  being  ejected.  A landed  proprietor,  if 
his  income  is  very  great  or  re>ulting  in  part  fi-oin  other  resources,  may  bear  the 
pressure  of  a portion  of  his  property  being  devoted  to  these  smaller  tenants,  but 
no  person  possessed  only  of  an  estate,  such  as  I now  hold  the  rental  of  in  my 
band,  and  like  many  others  I could  name,  can  expect  any  thing  but  to  suffer  an 
ioiaiense  loss  himself,  or  to  expose  the  tenantry  to  the  greatest  possible  misery,  by 
his  efforts  to  do  himself  justice.  The  Tenantry  Act  which  was  passed  last  year 
threw  great  facilities  in  the  way  of  the  landlord,  but  it  came  many  years  too  late; 
if  a gentleman  or  any  landholder  now  gets  his  land  fairly  into  his  hands,  J think  that 
he  will  take  care  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  evil ; but  the  evil  has  been  done 
during  the  continuance  of  long  and  unrestricted  leases ; on  one  estate  of  mine,  con- 
sisting of  1100  acres,  there  were  not  above  half  a dozen  individuals  living  on  the 
lands  when  they  were  let,  when  they  fell  into  my  hands  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  there  were  six  or  seven  hundred  ; the  only  thing  I could  do,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  was  to  let  to  each  his  holding,  witli  restrictions- 
against  further  under-letting. 

4309.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  is  the  conviction  of  the  majority  of  landed' 
proprietors  in  Ireland  of  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the  present  system,  tliat 
liiey  will  come  forward  to  concur  in  any  practical  measure  for  effecting  a material 
improvement  by  means  of  Emigration  ? — 1 have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  tliey 
w ill  be  disposed  most  thankfully  to  give  their  assistance ; they  will  of  course  form 
their  opinion  upon  the  particular  sacrifice  they  may  be  called  upon  to  make,  that 
will  be  a subject  of  consideration;  I think  that  to  the  extent  of  3/.  tos.  per 
annum,  chargeable  for  seven  years  upon  the  estates  that  were  liberated  from  a dis- 
tressed family,  of  a man,  a woman  and  three  children,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  concurrence  of  the  proprietors,  if  they  felt  that  the  emigrants  were' 
of  that  class  and  description  which  it  would  be  advantageous  to  remove. 

43 JO.  Do  you  think  they  would  go  so  far  as  to  defmy  the  passage  of  those 
emigrants?— 1 think  they  would;  but  instead  of  paying  the  expense  themselves, 

I would  j-ather  enable  Government  to  have  the  superintendence  of  it;  I would 
wish  to  have  the  hand  and  mind  of  Government  in  every  part  of  the  plan. 

Thomas  Spring  Rkc,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Committee ; Examined. 

4311.  DOES  it  come  within  your  knowledge,  that  a system  of  remodelling  and'  5 

clearing  of  properties  is  going  on  to  any  extent  in  Ireland  ? — In  the  parts  of  Ireland  tisq. 

with  which  I am  best  acquainted,  namely,  the  county  of  Limerick,  the  county  of 
Kerry,  and  jmrts  of  the  county  of  Clare  and  the  county  of  Cork,  I consider  the 
necessity  of  acting  upon  such  a system  to  be  universally  admitted,  and  the  system 
550.  3 K 3 
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S.  Rmc,  to  be  in  progress  or  carried  into  effect  in  every  case  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
Esq-  proprietor  to  attain  such  object. 

' 4312.  Does  the  Sub-tenantry  Act  give  increased  facilities  to  the  landlords  foe 

>May,  that  purpose?— The  effect  of  that  Act  is  rather  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 

' evil  than  to  afford  means  of  remedying  the  evil  where  it  has  already  arisen ; and  the 

Coimnittee  will  perceive,  that  where  an  excess  of  population  has  been  created  upon 
any  given  spot,  witliout  facilities  being  afforded  for  the  removal  of  that  population 
all  the  benefits  which  the  Legislature  contemplated  in  passing  that  Act  are 
suspended. 

4313.  That  Act  gives  new  facilities  for  enforcing  existing  contracts? — ^Tbat  Act 
undoubtedly  affords  facilities  for  enforcing  existing  contracts,  but,  as  the  enforcing 
of  such  contracts  implies  a dislodgment  of  a great  mass  of  the  population,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  there  is  a considerable  difficulty  in  many  cases  in  effecting 
that  object,  though  the  inclination  to  do  so,  and  the  conviction  of  its  necessity  on 
every  ground,  public  and  private,  is  universal  throughout  the  country. 

4314.  It  is  amoral  difficulty,  and  therefore  not  a difficulty  in  the  law  ?— It  is  a 
moral  and  a political  difficulty,  it  is  not  one  arbing  out  of  the  law. 

43^5-  1^0  you  know  instances  in  which,  in  spite  of  those  difficulties,  such  a prin- 
ciple has  been  acted  upon  ? — Unquestionably,  and  those  proprietors  who  in  llie  firei 
instance  perceived  the  necessity  of  acting  upon  the  principle,  were  enabled  to  act 
upon  it  without  much  inconvenience,  for  so  long  as  tiiere  was  but  one  person  or  a 
few  persons  who  wished  to  consolidate  many  small  famis  into  one,  and  to  reduce 
tije  number  of  the  surplus  population  upon  their  estates,  adjacent  estates,  which 
were  not  directed  by  the  same  principles,  afforded  to  tlie  population  quitting  their 
former  residences  a facility  of  settlement ; but  now,  when  almost  all  the  proprietors 
are  disposed  to  act  upon  the  same  principle,  and  even  if  they  have  not  the  means 
of  removing  the  excess  of  population  from  their  own  property,  of  taking  the  best 
care  to  prevent  the  settling  of  strangers  among  them,  tliere  is  scarcely  any  means 
by  which  a poor  man,  who  loses  his  former  habitation  and  farm,  can  acquire  a 
settlement  elsewhere. 

4316.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  in  Ireland  of  any  considerable  vagrant 
population  arising  from  the  operation  of  this  system? — There  is  a considerable 
population  of  unsettled  habits  and  characters.  'The  effect  of  dislodging  a certain 
number  of  persons  from  a farm  in  Ireland  is,  generally  speaking,  as  follows ; — 
The  cottager  dislodged,  endeavours,  if  he  can,  to  reinstate  himself  on  the  adjacent 
estate  in  the  same  position  in  which  lie  stood  on  the  estate  he  quitted ; that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  Ireland  is  difficult ; the  next  effort  that  he  makes  is  to 
settle  himself  in  some  village  or  town,  as  the  terms  of  hb  quitting  lib  original  land- 
lord are  generally  the  sacrifice  of  a certain  portion  of  rent  already  due,  or  the  yield- 
ingup  to  the  tenant  the  cattle  and  other  stock  upon  which  the  landlord  might  have  a 
lien,  the  tenant  is  enabled  to  turn  those  effects  into  money,  and  with  this  money  he 
settles  hi  a village  or  a town ; as  long  as  that  money  lasts,  which  may  perhaps  be  a 
year  or  two,  he  is  enabled  to  get  on  upon  the  casual'  employment  which  he  can 
procure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but  tlie  moment  tiiat  money  is  exhausted 
tlie  dbtress  in  the  towns  increases  precisely  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distress 
in  the  country  is  diminished.  And  I believe  tliat  the  Committee,  if  they  had  the 
means  of  loolung  into  the  establishments  which  have  been  lately  set  on  foot  in  the 
towns  in  Ireland  for  the  prevention  of  mendicity,  would  find  that  the  claims  upon 
the  towns  are  become  very  far  greater,  and  the  pressure  of  dbtress  in  thc»e  towns 
has  become  more  dense.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  Committee  to  learn, 
tiiat  in  very  many  of  tiiose  cases  in  which  tenants  are  dispossessed  in  Ireland,  and 
in  which  they  settle  in  towns,  the  small  capital  which  they  have  carried  away  from, 
their  agricultural  employment,  and  which  perishes  in  their  bands  in  the  process 
which  t have  endeavoured  to  describe,  would  afford  a very  considerable  fund  indeed 
towards  the  payment  of  their  expenses,  if  a regulated  system  of  Emigration  could 
be  carried  into  effect. 

4317.  Does  this  transfer  of  the  population  from  the  agricultural  districts  to  the 
towns,  produce  any  considerable  dbtress  or  inconvenience  in  those  to^rns  ? — Un- 
questionably ; it  ill  the  first  instimce  lowers  the  rate  of  wages  considerably  in  those 
towns ; in  the  same  proportion  it  diminishes  the  means  of  comfortable  sustenance 
and  support  j by  degrees  not  only  b the  mode  of  living  lowered,  but  all  articles  of 
furniture  and  bedding  and  clothing  become  sacrificed,  and,  as  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence, disease  and  fever  of  tlie  most  contagious  nature,  though  not  very'  malignant 
in  its  consequences,  prevmb.  An  illustration  of  tins  will  be  given  in  the  couditiim  of 
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the  city  of  Dublin  ; it  has  been  staled  from  the  best  authority,  that  out  of  the  t.  a.  Rice, 
population  of  that  city,  consisting  of  somewhat  more  Ilian  200,000  inhabitants,  Esq. 

do, 000  passed  through  the  hospitals,  in  contagious  fever,  during  the  last  year.  This  ' 

calamity  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  city  of  Dublin;  an  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  of  other  cities  in  the  south,  and  I believe  in  Leinster  and  Cob- 
naught,  made,  not  in  the  present  year  but  in  other  years,  would  establish  precisely 
the  same  results;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  expense  of  providing  for  tlie 
returns  of  calamity  and  disease,  which  are  in  some  respects  periodical  thougb  re- 
curriiig  more  rapidly  in  a circle  narrowing  every  year — these  extraordinary  esta- 
blishments for  llic  cure  of  fever — are  almost  all  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  and  consequently  any  assistance  which  could  be  given  by  the  State  for  the 
removal  of  those  unfortunate  beings  to  another  country,  where  their  condition  might 
be  improved,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  entirely  new  expense,  but  as  an  expense 
in  substitution  for  another  equally  questionable  in  principle,  but  less  efiective  and 
useful  in  its  results. 

4318.  Is  there  any  positive  evidence  of  an  increased  population  in  the  towns  of 
Ireland  ? — Tliere  is  no  positive  documentary  evidence  on  which  we  can  reason, 
because  Uie  Population  Returns  before  the  last  year  are  so  very  inaccurate,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  found  any  conclusive  reasoning  upon  them  ; but  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  of  Dublin  affords  better  data,  for  the  subject  of  the  population 
was  investigated  by  a most  excellent  man  and  a most  precise  investi^tor,  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Whitelaw;  and  this  curious  result  presents  itself  to  public  attention  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  city  of  Dublin — it  appears  that  whilst 
the  population  has  increased  the  number  of  houses  has  diminished,  which  shows 
that  the  increase  of  numbers  is  connected  with  circumstances  that  prove  the  in- 
creased misery  of  the  people ; and  from  my  own  observation  I have  no  doubt  tliat 
universally  throughout  the  south  the  population  in  the  towns,  and  the  misery  of  that 
population,  is  increasing  in  a most  ra]>id  ratio. 

4319.  Is  there  any  apparent  increase  in  the  construction  of  cabins,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  towns? — There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of 
wretched  cabins  in  the  suburbs  of  the  great  towns ; there  is  also  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cabins  in  the  mountains  and  bogs  of  the  country ; in  short,  wherever  a 
distressed  population  are  driven  for  refuge,  there  will  be  found  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cabins,  those  are  all  of  the  most  wretched  kind.  On  a well  managed 
estate,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a diminution  in  the  number  of  cabins ; and  there 
is  a substitution  going  on,  I am  happy  to  say  m many  cases,  of  respectable  farm- 
houses and  of  houses  of  a better  class,  frequently  built  and  repaired  by  the  landlords, 
and  according  to  the  English  system  of  managing  lands.  This  improvment  of 
system  to  which  I have  adverted,  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  where  the  landlord 
has  the  means  of  consolidating  the  farms  and  of  removing  the  population  which  has- 
existed  there ; in  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  some  parts  where,  fourteen  vears 
ago,  there  was  not  a decent  house,  there  are  now  many  most  respectable  ^rm- 
bouses. 

4320.  Alarge  unemployed  population  being  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  evil  in 
Ireland,  even  if  Emigration  were  to  diminish  tlieir  number,  are  you  not  of  opinion 
that  other  measures  would  be  indispensably  necessary  to  check  the  recurrence  of  that 
evil  ? — Undoubtedly ; but  those  other  measures  would  arise  out  of  the  well  under- 
stood interest  of  the  parties. 

432 1 . Explain  your  meaning  of  “ the  well  understood  interest”  of  the  parties'?—^- 
1 conceive  that  a landlord  who  could  obtain  possession  of  his  estate  disengaged 
altogether  from  population,  could  establish  such  a principle  of  management  upon 
that  estate,  with  the  help  and  with  the  authority  he  has  derived  from  the  legislature 
by  the  Tenantry  Act,  such  as  would  prevent  the  accumulation  of  numbers  upon  that 
estate  in  the  way  in  which  those  numbers  have,  to  our  misfortune,  accumulated.  In 
like  manner,  if  an  estate  now  overwhelmed  by  population  can  be  relieved  from  a 
certain  proportion  of  it,  I think  that  the  landlord  could,  by  preventing  a division  of 
property  among  the  children  of  a family,  and  the  partition  or  the  subinfeudation 
of  it  to  new  tenants,  the  building  of  new  bouses,  the  establishment  of  new  families— 
by  preventing  these  arrangements,  a recurrence  of  the  evil  of  over  population  may 
be  averted. 

4322.  You  think  that  a landlord  who  has  once  incurred  the  expense  which  he 
is  supposed  by  this  scheme  to  have  incurred  in  paying  the  passage  of  the  people 
whom  he  removes  to  another  country,  would  not  be  likely  to  expose  himself  to  that 
expense  again? — Unquestionably  iiot;  and  this  is  tlie  great  advantage  wliich  is 
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derived  from  the  fundamental  princiide,  never  to  be  departed  from,  namely,  the  co- 
operation of  the  landlord  himself  iu  pecuniary  contribution ; whatever  sum  he 
pves,  to  that  amount  is  he  bound  to  the  State  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  evil 
in  future,  and  by  the  very  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  he  makes,  we  obtain  a pledge 
of  his  sense  of  the  evil  from  which  he  wishes  to  disengage  liimself,  and  thereby  of 
the  disposition  which  he  feels  to  prevent  tlie  recurrence  of  it. 

4323.  You  think  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  gives  him  tlie  means  of  providing 
against  the  recurrence  of  tliat,  that  where  the  vacuum  now  occurs,  the  means  are 
afforded  to  the  landlord  of  preventing  tliat  vacuum  being  filled  up  ? — 1 have  no 
doubt  of  it ; in  a property  with  which  I am  acquainted,  in  one  county,  consisting  of 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  English  acres,  on  which  I iliink  the  population  is 
nearly  4,000,  1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  a certain  proportion  of  that 
population  were  removed,  by  the  ordinary  management  of  the  estate  for  tlie  interests 
of  the  parties  concerned,  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in  preventing  a recurrence 
of  the  evil,  I by  no  means  confine  the  observations  I have  made  with  regard  to  the 
general  feeling  and  interest,  as  against  the  existence  of  an  excess  of  population 
to  the  landlords  and  inheritors  of  the  soil,  the  farmers  themselves  are  becoming 
just  as  sensible  of  the  difficulty  and  tlie  mischief  as  the  landlords.  It  is  a common 
phrase  amongst  them,  ‘‘  We  now  discover  tliat  dairy  cows  are  more  profitable  than 
cottager  tenants.”  The  feeling,  in  short,  is  universal,  and  there  is  a disposition  to 
act  upon  that  principle,  except  where  checked  by  moral  and  political  causes. 

4324.  Do  you  conceive  there  is  any  check  to  the  extension  of  this  system  of  re- 
modelling estates,  from  the  want  of  a number  of  farmers  of  greater  capital  to  replace 
the  poorer  tenantry  who  are  displaced? — I do  not  think  there  is;  I had  occasion 
last  year  to  consider  this  subject  practically,  and  I tbund  tliat,  without  extend- 
ing my  views  beyond  the  population  of  the  particular  farm  to  which  I then  turned 
my  attention,  there  was  amongst  the  occupying  tenants  of  that  farm  a sufficient 
number  from  which  to  make  a selection,  equal  in  point  of  character  and  capital, 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  land  upon  the  new  principle;  indeed  in  one 
case  where  it  was  proposed  to  consolidate  several  farms  into  one,  and  tlie  pre- 
emption of  Uiis  new  farm  at  a moderate  rent  was  offered  to  one  of  the  occupying 
tenants  who  appeared  in  great  misery,  he  made  a tender  of  a deposit  of  seven  years 
rent  of  the  new  farm  as  a security  and  as  a proof  of  his  solvency. 

4325.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  the  particiilam  of  this  experiment? — The 
case  that  I allude  to  refers  to  property  in  a county  in  Munster ; it  is  the  estate  of 
an  individual  now  filling  a situation  abroad  ; in  his  absence,  the  management  of 
this  property  was  left  to  a friend  ; the  individual  who  was  entrusted  with  the  duly 
of  managing  the  estate  found  that  a lease  had  expired,  which  had  been  let  about 
sixty  years  ago  to  one  tenant ; at  the  time  of  tiie  expiration  of  the  lease,  which  was 
in  the  year  1826,  it  was  occupied  by  eighteen  families ; upon  full  consideration, 
assuming  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  new  leases  of  the  farm  were  to  be 
made,  was  to  retain  the  greatest  number  of  persons  whom  upon  any  principles  of 
justice  to  the  landlord  it  was  expedient  to  continue,  it  was  found  that  six  families 
were  the  utmost  extent  of  tenantry  w’hicb  could  be  continued  upon  the  estate ; 
thus  twelve  families,  consisting  in  round  numbers  of  thirty-six  persons,  were  to  be 
removed ; that  farm  consisted  partly  of  mountain  and  partly  of  alluvial  and  more 
fertile  land  ; the  proposition  that  was  made  to  tlie  twelve  families  to  be  removed, 
was,  to  allow  tliem  tlie  possession  of  their  land  free  of  all  rent  for  one  year,  after 
which  time  they  were  expected  to  give  up  Uie  possession,  and  seek  for  a settlement 
elsewhere,  or,  as  the  alternative,  that  they  should  have  farms  of  five  or  six  acres  of 
mountain  land  hitherto  uncultivated,  with  a command  of  lime  manure,  at  the 
nominal  vent  of  4s.  or  5s.  a year,  for  twenty-one  years ; most  of  the  individuals 
embraced  the  alternative  of  the  occupation  of  their  lands  for  one  year  free  of 
rent,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  will  remove,  and 
give  up  possession  of  the  land  to  other  occupying  tenants.  Calculating  the  whole 
amount  of  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  is  involved  in  this  transaction,  I have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  more  for  Uie  interest  of  the  proprietor,  liad  there  been 
a veil-organized  system  of  Emigration  established,  to  have  subscribed  as  a land- 
lord for  tlie  removal  of  those  twelve  families,  than  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
have  made  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  which  I advert,  namely,  a year’s  rent  of  the 
farms  occupied  by  those  persons;  and  it  will  be  further  observed,  that  upon,  a com- 
parison of  tlie  two  methods  of  attaining  tlie  same  object,  assuming  the  [lecuniary 
sacrifice  to  be  the  same,  in  the  one  instance  the  evil  is  radically  removed,  whereas 
In  the  other  the  dispossessed  tenants  from  this  property  are  only  driven  back  upon. 
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the  estate  of  some  one  else,  where  they  produce  same  mischiefs,  or  else  they 
are  driven  in  search  of  labour  to  England,  which  is  a further  consequence  of  the 
present  system  caiTjjing  on  in  Ireland. 

4326.  You  conceive  the  natural  consequence  of  the  working  of  the  present  system 
will  be  the  sending  a large  number  of  paupers  to  England  each  year,  in  search  of 
employment  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it ; for  if  there  be  no  other  remedy,  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland  will  be  very  happy,  for  their  own  aakes  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  tenants,  if  they  cannot  afford  them  the  means  of  going  to  America,  and  if 
there  is  no  adequate  system  of  transmission  to  Uie  colonies  provided,  to  aftbrd  them 
a similar  relief  connected  with  transport  to  England  ; this  has  been  already  done 
in  the  city  of  Cork,  w here  subscriptions  have  been  actually  made  for  the  transport 
of  the  distressed  poor  in  that  city  to  England,  and  the  facilities  of  transport  are  so 
great,  that  the  very  moment  persons  understand  what  a relief  they  can  obtain  for 
themselves,  though  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  England,  I have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  very  extensively  acted  upon. 

4327.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  emigration  from  Ireland  to  England  has 
annually  increased  of  late? — I believe  it  to  have  increased  infinitely,  and  to  have 
assumed  a totally  different  character  from  the  former  emigration  from  Ireland  to 
England ; the  Committee  can  easily  form  an  estimate  of  this  increase,  by  consider- 
ing the  enormous  increase  of  the  number  of  steam-boats  navigating  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  conveyance  across  the 
Channel;  the  three  great  channels  through  which  this  great  current  of  population 
flows  are,  northerly,  to  Scotland,  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool,  as  the  midland  station, 
and  from  Waterford  to  Milford,  and  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin  in  a lesser  propor- 
tion, because  on  those  stations  there  are  only  Government  packets,  and  by  the 
fioiitliem  passage  from  Cork  to  Bristol,  to  a very  great  extent ; probably  a reference 
to  the  accounts  of  the  packet  companies  would  enable  the  Committee  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number.  Not  only  have  the  numbers  increased,  but  I consider  the 
character  of  llie  Emigration  to  have  changed  also ; In  the  former  years,  the  Irish 
labourers  who  came  over  to  England,  came  over  for  the  harvest,  and  returned 
again,  because  they  were  in  those  former  times  possessors  of  small  farms  in  that 
country,  but  the  new  Emigration,  namely,  the  emigration  of  persons  who  have  lost 
their  farms,  has  a tendency  to  produce  a settlement  of  the  poor  Irish  in  England ; 
they  come  over,  not  for  the  purpose  of  earning  their  money  in  harvest,  and  return- 
ing egain  to  Ireland,  though  some  and  many  of  them  still  come  in  that  clsaractcr, 
but  there  is  another  class  of  emigrants  who  come  over,  if  possible,  to  fix  here  and 
remain ; of  that  class,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a forced  return  produced  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Poor  Iaws.  I should  wish  to  add  the  taking  into  account  die  difference 
of  wages  p£ud  for  labour  in  the  two  parts  of  the  United  Empire,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary facilities  and  cheapness  with  whicli  the  population  of  Ireland  can  now  be 
transported  or  can  transport  themselves  into  Great  Britain ; unless  there  is  some 
facility  afforded  for  the  emigration  of  the  Irish  poor  to  the  colonies,  there  will  be 
an  increasing  number  of  Irish  poor  annually  claiming  a settlement  in  tliis  country, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  entire  system  will  be  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages  in  Bnglatid 
to  the  level  of  those  in  Ireland,  or  to  a middle  point  between  both,  and  thus  to 
degrade  the  habits  and  coiKlition  of  the  people  of  England  in  that  precise  propor- 
tion. Adverting' to  this  consideration,  I should  conceive  any  effort  made  to  encourage 
ciingration  from  this  country,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  to  be  less 
efficacious  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  than  assisting  in  the  emigmlion 
of  the  poor  from  Ireland,  iljc  latter  plan  having  a tendency  to  raise  the  rale  of  wages 
ill  Ireland,  and  to  diminish  thereby  the  inducement  to  settlement  in  England,  and 
while  it  assists  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  to  prevent  tlie 
degradation  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  to  which  I have  adverted. 

4328.  Is  there  a great  quantity  of  property  in  Ireland  which  is  annually  coming 
within  the  power  of  the  landlords  to  remodel? — Unquestionably  there  is;  the  old 
s^-stem  of  managing  Irish  estates  was  by  granting  leases  for  three  lives,  Uiose  leases 
are  falling  in  daily,  and  the  case  which  I have  already  adverted  to  is  an  example 
of  one  of  those,  namely,  a lease  marie  about  sixty  years  ago,  on  which  a great  popu- 
lation had  accummulate  l,  and  which  fell  in  in  the  year  1826.  I know  a curious 
example  of  it  on  a proj>erty  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  with  which  I am  acquainted, 
a small  farm  which  bad  been  let  about  the  year  1 760,  almost  as  a gift,  to  an  old  ser- 
\ am,  consisted  of  six  acres  of  good  land ; when  it  fell  out  of  lease  three  or  four  years 
ago,  the  population  on  those  six  acres  amounted  to  36  persons ; that  farm  is  now  in 
the  itusscssion  of  one  individual,  who  has  built  an  excellent  farm-house  upon  it,  and 
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T.  S.  Rice,  lives  respectably  and  comfortably  j what  has  become  of  Uie  36  persons  who  were  all 
removed,  I know  not.  These  examples  of  the  termination  of  leases  me  general 
' ''  ' throughout  the  country. 

96  May,  4329.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  people  themselves  upon 

^ this  subject? — Universally  tliat  of  the  deepest  anxiety  to  obtain  some  means  or  other 

of  transferring  themselves  to  the  colonies.  I have  already  stated,  that  on  the  part 
of  the  people  themselves,  in  many  instances,  there  appeared  both  the  disposition 
and  the  means  to  contribute  to  that  purpose,  and  for  a sum  wholly  inadequate  to 
their  settlement  in  Ireland  with  a view  to  their  eventual  comfort,  would  form 
a considerable  aid  towards  tlie  expenses  of  emigration.  I am  enabled  to  state 
that  such  a disposition  exists  throughout  the  counties  to  which  my  evidence  applies ; 

I have  knowledge  of  tlie  fact,  both  on  the  part  of  die  argriculturists,  and  in  the 
towns  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  from  both  classes  1 have  received  various 
applications;  and  on  the  part  of  one  of  die  most  intelligent  of  them  I had  an  inquiry 
put  to  me,  whether  Mr.  Robinson’s  ships  were  likely  to  visit  Ireland  again  for  the 
purposes  of  emigration ; I replied  by  inquiring,  whether,  in  the  event  of  such 
a new  assistance  towards  emigradon  taking  place,  there  would  be  any  disposidon 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  avail  diemselves  of  it;  the  answer  was,  '*  Give  us  but 
the  means,  and  half  the  country  will  go”  I have  also  presented  a petition  from 
some  of  the  cotton  and  linen  weavers  of  the  city  of  Ljmerick,  who  had  partaken  of 
the  general  distress  which  was  prevmling  amongst  the  manufacturing  interests  up 
to  a late  period ; the  application  that  they  made  was  for  a sum  of  300/.,  which  they 
state  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  transport  27  families,  that  with  that  assistance 
they  could  place  themselves  with  perfect  comfort  iu  Canada;  they  did  not  speak 
without  experience,  as  many  of  their  relations  and  friends  had  already  gone,  and 
the  letters  they  had  received  from  all  of  them  were  such  as  to  encourage  diem  to 
emigrate. 

4330.  Do  you  think  they  would  prefer  emigrating  to  the  colonics  to  emwatiog 
into  England  ? — I believe  they  would,  for,  the  accounts  they  have  received  from 
their  friends  have  shown  them  that  they  can  acquire  eventually  independence  and 
comfort  in  the  colonies  with  much  greater  certainty  than  they  can  expect  in  England ; 
England  they  look  to  only  as  a resource  in  default  of  means  of  transporting  them- 
selves to  the  colonies  their  habits  are  more  suited  to  die  colonies,  and  less  suited 
in  all  respects  to  England,  besides  which,  the  power  which  exists  in  England,  and 
which  is  sometimes  employed,  under  clrcumstonces  of  severity  and  of  pressure, 
removal  through  the  means  of  the  Poor  Laws,  makes  them  indisposed  to  look  to 
England,  except  under  a severe  pressure  of  distress  in  Ireland,  so  great  and  so 
urgent  as  to  make  any  asylum  from  Ireland  an  alternative  which  they  are  ready 
to  embrace. 

4331.  Do  not  the  cottiers  generally  hold  under  written  contracts,  which  have 
a long  time  yet  to  run  ? — A life,  and  twenty-one  years,  is  the  common  tenancy  now. 

4332.  Would  a Large  proportion  of  those  cottiers,  in  your  opinion,  be  willing  to 
forego  their  existing  contracts  with  their  landlords,  if  the  prospect  of  emigration 
on  fair  terms  were  held  out  to  them  ? — 1 have  no  doubt  Uiat  they  would. 

4333.  What  would  be  the  eifect  of  making  the  landlord  by  law  responsible  for 
all  the  taxes,  public  or  local,  now  chargeable  on  cottiers  within  the  limits  of  his 
estate? — I conceive  that  would  indispose  the  landlord  towards  the  establishment  of 
a cottier  population  on  his  property,  and>  as  far  as  it  did  so,  it  would  be  productive 
of  good. 

4334-  Do  you  not  conceive  it  would  be  a useful  system  in  Ireland,  that  the  cottiers 
should  come  into  contact  with  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  taxation  as  litde  as 
possible,  and  that  the  landlord  should  be  made  responsible? — Undoubtedly;  some 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  adoption  of  that  principle;  the  commutation  for 
titlic  throws  the  burthen  of  tithes  on  the  landlord,  and  a proposition  is  now  pending 
for  making  church  rates  a burthen  also  on  die  landlord ; if  this  principle  were 
carried  furdier,  particularly  in  regard  to  grand  Jury  assessments,  1 have  no  doubt 
it  would  act  most  beneficially  on  die  interests  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  tend  greatly  to 
promote  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  by  producing  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords  themselves,  who  are  the  agents  and  tiie  trustees  in  the  expenditure  of  this 
public  fund,  and  exercise  an  uncontrolled  dominion  over  its  amount  and  ap- 
propriation. 
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4335-  HAVING  heard  Mr.  .Rice’s  evidence,  do  you  in  the  main  agree  with 
it  or  in  what  points  do  you  disagi’ee? — I generally  agree  witli  it.  With  regard 
to  the  progress  that  is  likely  to  take  place  in  clearing  estates,  my  opinion  in  some 
degree  differs  from  his,  I think  that  it  will  be  for  sometime  very  slow  ; in  the  first 
place,  a great  portion  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  is  still  under  leases  that  have  a long 
time  to  run  against  the  landlords;  in  the  next  place,  where  the  land  is  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  not  fit  for  dairy  land  or  fattening  cattle,  or  good  sheep  pasture,  of 
which  tliere  is  a great  extent  in  Ireland,  it  is  more  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
to  re-let  it,  when  it  falls  out  of  lease,  in  small  farms,  than  to  let  it  in  large  ones, 
because  he  %vill  in  this  way  obtain  a higher  rent  for  it ; and  therefore  I calculate 
that  the  practice  of  letting  in  small  farms  will  prevail,  until  such  an  increase  of  agri- 
cultural capital  is  acquired,  that  fanners  shall  be  able  to  cultivate  this  description 
of  land  in  a better  manner;  although  this  kind  of  land,  at  present,  will  yield  more 
rent  when  let  to  a poor  man  in  a small  quantity,  than  if  let  in  lar^  farms ; a good 
farmer,  if  he  had  sufficient  capital,  %vould  he  able  to  take  a large  farm  of  it  and 
give  a still  higher  rent,  if  he  had  the  means  of  adopting  an  improved  system  of 
husbandry.  1 think  another  reason  why  the  progress  of  clearing  estates  will  be 
slow,  arises  from  the  general  resistance  of  the  occupying  tenants  to  tliat  practice, 
and  the  means  that  they  possess  of  deterring  landlords  from  carrying  their  intentions 
into  effect. 

4336.  Do  you  not  Uiink  that  that  spirit  of  resistance  is  occasioned  in  fact  by  the 
want  of  any  other  alternative  presenting  itself  to  the  tenants,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  spirit  of  resistance  if  the  tenants  liad  the  means  of  transferring  themselves 
to  the  colonies  ? — I think  there  exists  naturally  in  Ireland  so  strong  a dislike  to 
quit  the  land  upon  which  a man  is  born,  and  such  peculiar  notions  of  rights  of 
occupancy  amongst  the  people,  that  a great  part  of  the  resistance  is  owing  to  these 
causes ; but  I believe  tliat  tlie  main  cause  of  resistance  arises  from  tlie  people  not 
seeing  any  other  means  of  providing  for  their  subsistence  than  by  keeping  possession 
of  their  land. 

4337.  Does  not  the  loss  of  the  holding  in  many  cases  at  present  in  Ireland, 
bnply  a total  loss  of  the  means  of  existence  for  the  tenant  and  for  his  land  ? — It 
Certainly  does,  and  for  the  reasons  already  slated,  namely,  the  practice  of  clearing 
estates  having  become  more  genera),  so  that  the  old  occupier  has  little  prospect 
before  him  of  obtaining  new  land,  and  of  being  able  to  find  means  of  supporting 
himself  and  his  family. 

4338.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of 
small  farmers,  as  at  the  present  moment  is  sufficient  to  displace  to  any  considerable 
extent  the  cottier  system  of  spade  husbandry  ?-?rI  think  it  is  increasing,  and  Uiat 
it  has  the  operation  of  displacing  the  cottier  system  according  as  opportunities 
are  afforded  to  the  industrious  class  of  small  mrmers  to  acquire  the  land  held* 
by  cottiers. 

4339-  Among  small  farmers  do  you  include  tliose  who  have  merely  a garden  and 

a pig  ? No ; when  1 speak  of  small  farmers,  I refer  to  those  who  have  ten  acres 

and  upwards. 

4340.  And  they  are  able  and  willing  to  increase  the  size  of  tlieir  farms  ? — I con- 
ceive they  are  every  day  becoming  more  capable  of  cultivating  larger  farms. 

4341.  Do  you  consider  that  the  increase  of  population  which  has  taken  place  in 
Ireland,  and  its  effect  upon  the  people,  has  tended  to  produce  any  increase  of  crime, 
and  difficulty  in  administering  the  laws? — I am  very  certain  that  the  distress  has 
arrived  at  such  a pitch  as  greatly  to  increase  crime;  the  communications  that  a.rc 
made  to  me  by  |>ersons  who  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  habits 
of  the  poor  people  in  some  towns,  make  it  quite  clear  tliat  they  are  almost  driven  to- 
the  necessity  of  supporting  their  existence  by  pilfering  and  by  acquiring  food  in 
every  sort  of  irregular  way. 

4342.  Has  this  been  felt,  within  your  own  knowledM,  as  an  increasing  difficulty 
by  the  resident  gentry  and  nobility  of  tlic country? — Yes,  I have  bad  communica- 
tions made  to  me  that  lead  me  to  think  so,  but  still  more  so  by  the  middle  class 
and  tradesmen  in  towns. 

4343.  Do  you  think  that  amongst  these  effects  may  be  considered -a  growing 
indisposition  to  reside  in  the  country  where  the  distress  of  the  lower  classes  is  pro- 
ductive of  such  effect  upon  the  higher  ? — I have  received  letters  oflate,  which  induce 
me  to  believe,  not  only  that  it  contributes  to  produce  an  indisposition  among 
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absentees  to  return  to  Ireland  to  reside  there,  but  that  it  contributes  very  much  to 
induce  those  gentlemen  who  are  now  resident  to  become  absentees.  I have  received 
a letter  from  a Nobleman  who  has  always  been  residing  on  his  estate,  in  which  he 
says,  “ What  can  we  do?  landlords  will  not  surrender  their  rents,  and,  of  course, 
a contest  will  ensue  between  tliem  and  the  people.  Government  must  take  their 
choice  between  insurrection  and  emigration;  one  cannot  look  forward  without 
dismay;  a residence  in  Ireland  is  becoming  a burthen  loo  great  to  be  borne ; it  is 
bad  enough  living  in  the  midst  of  distress  ; any  attempt  to  relieve  the  people,  only 
brings  shoals  of  wretched  beings  from  other  places ; what  must  it  be  in  tiistricts 
(and  this  will  soon  be  the  case  every  where)  in  which,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
gentry  are  living  in  daily  apprehension  cf  their  houses  being  attacked  and  tlieir 
families  destroyed  ? We  must  leave  Ireland  to  the  police  magistrates,  and  perhaps 
return  in  some  years,  when  famine  and  disease  and  (if  trade  improves)  a great 
emigration  into  England  has  improved  the  condition  of  the  counti-y.” 

4344.  Even  supposing  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were  to  give  up  tlic  whole 
of  their  rents,  and  to  surrender  their  estates  into  tlie  hands  of  the  pauper  popula- 
tion upon  them,  would  that  do  more  than  postpone  the  evil  which  arises  out  of  the 
present  state  of  things  Certainly  nothing  else. 

4345.  And  when  it  did  recur,  would  it  not  in  such  a case  recur  with  a greater 
pressure  and  greater  danger  to  the  State  than  at  present  r— Certainly. 

4346.  Do  you  think  tnat  the  sums  annually  voted  by  Parliament  professedly  for 
the  purpose  01  relieving  the  wants  of,  the  poor  of  Ireland,  but  which,  as  iu  the  case 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  may  justly  be  considered  as  a stimulus  to  population, 
might  be  directed  in  sound  policy  to  tlie  expense  of  encouraging  Emigration,  pro- 
vided checks  were  imposed  at  the  same  time  against  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  of  a 
redundant  population  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  a very  large  portion  of  the  money  annu- 
ally voted  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  services  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the 
poor,  or  of  encouraging  undertakings  that  may  lead  to  the  employing  of  them,  and 
many  other  large  sums  that  are  annually  expended  for  public  institutions  in  Ireland, 
is  productive  of  very  litle  public  good,  and  that  if  the  same  amount  of  public  money 
is  to  be  given  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  apply  it  in  carrrying  on  Emigration  on  a principle  of  aid  to  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  landlords,  provided  that  no  aid  was  ^ven  except  under  an  engagement 
to  consolidate  farms.  In  the  year  1826  there  was  paid  for  public  institutions  in  Dublin 
alone  90,000/.,  for  employing  the  poor  on  public  works  in  Ireland  546,922/.,  and 
for  bounties  on  linen  and  fisheries  in  iheUnit^  Kingdom  about  350,000/. 

4347.  W’hat  is  your  opinion  of  the  probability  of  the  existing  evil  of  a surplus 
population  increasing  in  Ireland  ? — I think  there  is  every  pobability  of  the  actual  dis- 
tress greatly  increasing  and  all  tlie  consequences  Iielonging  to  it.  I sec  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  population  is  not  increasing  now  as  rapidly  as  it  has  increased 
during  the  last  thirty  years;  T believe  it  has  doubled  in  that  period;  although  a strict 
calculation  made  upon  the  return  of  the  number  of  the  people,  may  show  a period 
of  40  years ; I am  quite  sure  that  all  tlie  returns  hitherto  made  are  very  inaccurate, 
and  when  I have  recourse  to  my  own  observation  of  facts,  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  population  is  now  increasing  at  tlie  rate  of  doubling  in  30 years ; for  this  reason  I 
think  the  misery  of  the  people  must  become  every  day  greater,  that  the  temptation  and 
disposition  to  violate  the  laws  will  become  more  general,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving tranquillity  in  the  country  will  be  greatly  increased  ; I also  think  that  the 
emigration  to  England  will  be  so  much  greater  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  that  it 
must  produce  a general  deterioration  in  the  comfort«,  habits  and  character  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  this  country. 

4348.  Have  you  been  able  to  consider  whether  population  augments  in  the  same 
proportion  amongst  the  classes  in  Ireland  which  are  raised  above  the  severe  pressure 
of  distress,  as  in  the  classes  of  population  where  the  greatest  distress  exists  ? — There 
are  no  returns  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  me  to  form  a certain  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  proportion  as  the  people  arc  degraded  and 
ignorant,  a greater  tendency  to  early  marriages  will  prevail. 

4349.  The  facility  of  communication  by  steam  vessels  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  being  now  so  great,  is  not  the  tendency  of  wages  to  find  the  same  level 
in  both  countries  very  great?— I understand  there  are  from  1510  20  steam  boats 
pass  daily  between  the  different  ports  of  Ireland  aud  those  of  England,  all  of  them 
carrying  over  poor  Irish  labourers ; it  is  therefore  utterly  impossible,  tlie  wages 
in  the  one  country  being  five  or  six  times  higher  than  tlie  other,  supposing  that 
ail  that  is  paid  for  labour  was  divided  amongst  all  the  labourers,  but  that  it  must  end 
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in  so  greatanmltitudcof  the  labouring  population  of  Ireland  comine  over  and  settling 
in  England,  as  to  reduce  the  wages  of  England  to  a very  low  rate,  and  produce  the  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  introducing  a potatoe  diet  in  the  end,  and  all  its  consequences. 

43  <50.  Does  not  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  kingdoms  approach  nearly  to 
the  situation  of  two  counties  divided  by  a river,  with  a bridge  thrown  across  ? — 
Certainly ; a steam-boat  may  be  called  a floating  bridge. 

43.51.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  mode  by  which  this  tendency  of  the 
emi'^ration  of  the  Irish  people  to  produce  a fall  io  the  wages  in  England  can  be 
prevented,  except  Emigration  from  Ireland,  or  a nonintercourse  Act  between  the 
two  countries? — On  looking  at  the  question  merely  with  reference  to  the  existing 
numbers  and  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  no  other 
alternative;  but,  looking  forward  to  new  measures  of  legislation,  with  a view  to 
correct  the  evil,  I should  say  that  a ^reat  deal  would  certainly  be  done  by  a better 
system  of  government  in  Ireland  ; since  tiie  connexion  with  England,  the  govern- 
ment of  tliat  country  has  never  been  conducted  on  any  principle  of  common  sense 
or  common  justice. 

4352.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  change  in  that  system,  however  ^eat  and  rapid, 
would  remove  the  inducement  for  the  Irish  labourer  to  emigrate  into  England?— 

My  opinion  is  that  the  improvement  of  Ireland  would  be  very  rapid,  if  it  was  placed 
under  a sound  system  of  government,  and  tliat,  in  proportion  as  this  improvcmeut 
proceeded,  the  people  of  Ireland  would  And  employment,  and  stay  at  home.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  if  England  means  to  protect  it  from  the  evil  which  would  follow 
from  a great  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  labouring  class,  she  must  change  her 
system  as  to  Ireland.  The  great  desideratum  of  all,  namely,  capital,  would  increase 
in  Ireland  both  by  accumulation  and  by  the  transfer  of  it  from  England,  in  a very 
great  degree,  by  establishing  security  of  property ; and  I fee!  quite  certain  that  the 
minds  and  temper  of  the  people  would  improve  so  much,  if  their  political  condition 
was  altered,  as  to  produce  a great  change  in  their  general  liabits,  and  remove  much 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  evils. 

Frederick  Carlisk,  Esq.  again  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 

43,53-  HAVE  you  any  thing  to  ofler  to  the  Committee? — I have  a communica- 
tion, arising  from  the  abolition  of  the  Passengers  Act,  which  I should  wish  to  give  in 
proposing  more  favourable  terms  for  tlie  carrying  out  of  passengers  in  consequence.’ 

\The  same  xvns  delivered  in  end  read  as  follmcs :] 

“ In  mv  communicaiion  to  the  ComEnitiee  of  the  121b  /\pril,  1 ^ave  an  Estimate  of  the 
expense  of  irausporting  emigrant  labourers  to  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  parties  of  300 
individuals;  each  party  to  consist  of  lOo  men,  50  women,  and  150  cliUdren.  I considered 
liiat  such  a number  of  persons  could  not  (in  accordance  with  provisions  of  tbe  “ Passengers 
Act”)  be  conveved  in  a vessel  of  smaller  burden  than  450  tons  register,  and  consequ^ntlj 
slated  the  expense  of  their  passage  at  3,000/.;  but  as  that  Act  has  been  annulled,  the 
same  number  may  be  conveyed  in  a vessel  of  400  tons,  which  1 think  would  afford  ample 
accommodation  for  the  purpose;  and  this,  together  with  some  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
provision,  will  enable  me  to  reduce  the  Estimate  from  3,000/.  to  2,700/.;  being  a dif- 
ference of  300/.,  or  1/.  per  head. 

“ If  this  Estimate  should  appear  greater  than  others  which  may  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Committee,  it  mast  be  recollected  the  number  of  adult  males  here  proposed  to  be  sent, 
is  double  that  which  bus  been  generally  contemplated  by  the  Committee,  being  uvo  men  to 
one  wonmu  and  three  children ; therefore  the  expense  of  a family  consisting  of  one  man,  one 
woman,  and  three  childreu,  will  be  in  reality  only  39/. 

“ In  stating  the  proportion  of  women  anci  childreu,  I am  obliged  in  some  degree  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  the  Sealers,  for  on  their  behalf  am  I here,  in  order  to  procure,  if 
possible,  mi  accession  of  available  labour,  and  not  as  the  advocate  of  any  general  system  of 
emigration;  on  which  subject  I would  just  say  in  passing,  that  the  Cape  is  not  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  in  tbe  world  for  the  destination  of  such  an  emi- 
ration,  1 mean  one  which  would  so  to  introduce  into  the  colony  a population  of  Pauper 
jitidholdeTt,  if  I may  so  speak.  The  country  never  can  admit  of  so  dense  a population  as 
mure  fertile  and  belter  watered  soils ; and  at  present,  the  only  people  I consider  to  be  fit 
for  emigraius,  are  capitalists  and  their  dependents  as  hired  laBourers,  by  wliich  means  they 
con  supply  distaui  markets  with  a great  variety  of  produce,  on  terms  abundantly  profitable 
to  ihemMlves;  whilst  the  pauper  landlord  on  ilie  other  hand,  haying  no  market  near  at  hand, 
and  being  unable  to  command  those  at  a distance,  is  obliged  Atms^'lo  conmme  his  produce, 
destitute  of  means  to  procurea  nig  to  cover  him. 

“ As  the  Committee  are  about  to  bring  their  proceedings  to  a close,  I slioulil  wish  to 
make  a few  observations  on  what  I conceive  to  be  ilie  necessity  for  some  assistance  to 
foci.itate  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  Briiish  Settlers  at  the  Cape.  I wish  particularly  to 
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irtitriek  CarliiU,  impresfl  upon  the  minds  of  the  Committee  my  firm  conviction,  that  unless  some  means  are 
E»q*  adopted  to  effect  this  object,  all  those  Settlers  who  took  out  capital  from  England,  and  by 

< ' means  of  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  withstand  Uie  disasters  arising  oot  of  the  failure 

a6  May,  of  several  successive  crops,  will  be  entirely  ruined*  I say  mil  be,  oecause  they  have 

»887-  hitherto  supported  themselves,  not  so  much  from  the  produce  of  the  soil,  ai  from  their 

private  resources,  which  of  courae  must  have  an  eud.  At  the  same  time,  pulling  aside  the 
question  of  labour,  the  prospects  of  the  Settlers  may  be  said  to  have  received  a dawn  of 
san-sbine.  Many  of  the  dimculties  incident  to  the  formation  of  a new  settlement  have 
been  in  a great  measure  overcome,  they  have  managed  to  get  together  considerable  flocks 
and  herds,  Md  above  all,  they  have  a good  chance  of  getting  ri<l  of  the  blight  which  has 
so  long  annoyed  them.  Indeed  I learnt  from  the  last  accounts  1 had,  that  several 
individuals  had  reaped  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  But  what  will 
all  this  avail  in  the  present  state  of  things  ? if  corn  is  grown,  the  expense  of  cultivation  is 
80  great,  that  the  grower  cannot  sell  with  a profit.  'What  will  be  the  consequence  i he  will 
mmly  grow  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  his  family;  and  to  pay  for  the  labour 
required  in  the  production  of  this  (having  no  other  means  of  procuring  money,)  lie  will  be 
compelled  to  sell  part  of  his  stock.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  unless  the  colonist  can  procure 
labour  at  a moderate  rale,  he  will  be  obliged  to  consume  his  stock  for  subsistence,  and  must 
inevitably  sink,  never  to  rise  again.  Nor  is  this  my  opinion  Only,  but  was  that  of  the 
^ttleia  united,  before  I left  the  colony;  and  from  communications  since  received,  I have 
reason  to  know  it  is  one  that  still  prevails,  and  that  the  evil  complained  of,  instead  of 
diminishing,  is  on  the  contrary  increasing.  As  a proof  of  this,  what  can  be  stronger  than 
the  statement  (already  I think  made  known  to  the  Committee)  contained  in  a private  letter 
from  a gentleman  with  whom  1 am  well  acquainted,  and  with  whose  persevering  exertions 
and  great  outlay  of  capital  1 am  also  well  acquainted;  viz. — “ My  com  is  shedding  in  the 
ear,  and  I can  get  no  one  to  re^  it;  my  wool  I have  offered  to  any  one  who  will  shear  it, 
but  no  one  is  forthcoming."  This  wool,  by  the  way,  is  from  sheep  of  the  Sontlt  Down 
breed,  of  which  thjs  gentleman  has  got  a very  fine  fiuck.  But  what  benefit  can  he  derive 
from  his  wool,  or  any  production,  be  the  quality  what  it  may,  so  long  as  the  expense  of 
bringing  it  to  market  (owing  to  the  immense  price  of  labour)  exceeds  its  value  when  there  ? 

Supposing  it  to  be  the  cose  that  emigration  is  not  absolutely  requisite,  that  is,  in 
order  to  the  relief  of  the  mother  country,  1 would  ask,  is  not  the  well-being  of  a settlement 
of  British  subjects  in  a British  colony  of  some  importance?  It  may  be  said  the  colony  ia 
already  a burden  to  this  country  ; but  1 beg  to  submit,  wlieilier  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  colonists  is  not  the  way  of  all  others  to  lessen  that  bunteu,  by  rendering  them  more 
capable  of  supporting  their  own  institutions. 

Upon  the  system  of  repayment  pointed  out  in  my  communication  before  alluded  to, 
the  sum  of  1,875/.  will  be  returned  iu  five  years,  for  each  party  of  300  individuals.  This 
deducted  from  12,700/.,  the  amended  rate  of  passage  money,  leaves  a balance  of  825/.,  as 
the  whole  sum  not  returnable  out  of  the  expense  of  transporting  the  emigrants  from  this 
country  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  for  their  conveyance  thence  to  the  settlemeni,  about  looi. 
would  be  required,  if,  Uieo,  tbissmall  balance  could  be  raised  either  from  tlie  coniribuliunt 
of  parishes  or  otherwise,  1 respectfully  submit  to  the  Committee,  whether  it  might  not  be 
well  for  the  public  to  guarantee  the  repu3rment  of  a sum  of  money  to  be  raised  by  a loan, 
the  risk  incurred  in  doing  which,  in  relation  to  the  vast  advantage  that  would  result  from 
such  an  application  of  it,  is  beyond  all  comparison  small. 

“ The  evidence  before  the  Committee,  of  the  great  encouragement  given  to  labourers, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the  colonists  would  engage  emigrants  whose  services  were 
legally  secured  to  them  for  reasonable  periods  on  moderate  terms,  puts  at  rest  the  question 
of  security  for  repayment  on  the  principle  1 have  detailed  in  a former  statement.  In  con- 
firmation of  the  evidence  on  this  head,  I may  mention  a circumstance  lately  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  in  1820  took  about  twenty  servants  to  the  Cape  from  South 
Wale.s,  happening  in  the  course  of  last  year  to  meet  one  of  them  who  had  long  before  left 
his  service,  innuired  if  he  was  out  of  work,  as  in  that  case  he  should  be  glad  to  employ 
him  ; the  man's  answer  was,  that  so  far  from  being  out  of  work,  he  was  then  in  the  receipt 
of  36/.  per  annum  money  wages,  exclusive  of  board  and  lodging.  Now,  this  man  in  his 
native  country  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  about  3/.  per  annum,  and  the  gentleman  in 
question  hired  him  at  the  rate  of  8 /.  Here,  then,  is  an  ordinari/  labourer  in  the  receipt  of 
regular  aages  twelve  times  greater  than  he  could  get  at  home,  ,and  in  a country  where  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  considerably  cheaper. 

“ Parishes  or  other  parties  comribuiiag  towards  the  removal  of  emigrants,  may,  perhaps, 
be  apprehensive  of  their  returning  upon  their  liands;  but  from  the  Cape  1 can  safely  say 
very  tew  will  return,  and  I will  cite  an  instance  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Shortly  before 
my  departure  from  the  colony,  1 spoke  on  this  subject  to  several  of  the  people  taken  out 
as  labourers  by  my  brother  and  myself,  and  inquired  if  they  had  any  wish  to  come  home, 
when  they  replied  in  the  negative,  witli  the  addition  “ not  if  they  were  paid  to  do  so.” 
1 should  stale,  however,  that  about  two  years  before  this,  one  of  ihcir  original  number  had 
returned  to  this  country,  and  1 am  told  by  those  who  knew  him  before  be  went  out,  that 
his  appearance  was  so  much  improved,  they  scarcely  recognized  him.  Now  mark  the  re- 
sult, as  soon  as  this  person  heard  of  my  arrival  in  England,  he  went  post  haste  to  my 
father’s  house,  to  euquire  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  his  being  allowed  to  return  with  me 
to  the  Cape;  ami  such  were  ihc  represciuations  he  made  to  his  friends,  that  when  I was 
last  in  the  country,  i received  a very  urgent  application  from  his  parents  to  take  out  them- 
selves and  their  whole  family.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  great  facilities  are 

afforded 
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afforded  to  single  men  and  women  wisliing  to  retnrp  to  England  from  Cape  Town,  by  Frederick  Carlitk, 
passengers  liiring  them  as  servants  for  the  voj?age,  and  in  this  case  the  former  not  only  get  • £«i. 

a free  passaee,  but  fr«jucDily  wages  in  addition.  t . / 

“ This  being  probably  ilie  last  time  1 shall  have  the  honour  to  address  the  Committee,  s6May 
I cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  reverting  to  the  great  importance  of  the  1837.^’ 

subject  which  has  given  rise  to  them,  and  I do  so  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  some  into  their  most  serious  consideration.” 


Aexamkr  Bwihanan,  Esq.  was  again  called  in ; and  delivered  in  a further  Statement; 
and  the  same  was  read,  and  is  as  follows : 


••  Shipping  engaged  in  the  Timber  TnanE,  8cc.  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
British  North  American  Colonies. 

A.  Buckaium, 
Esq. 

" From  the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada 

• d®  - - - Lower  Provinces,  including  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  &c. 

200.000 

400.000 

Tons  * - 

600,000 

“ From  Ireland  to  Canada,  proportion  of  above  - . - 

D*  - - to  Lower  Provinces  - d*  - 

60.000 

65.000 

Tons  - - 

125,000 

**  N.  jB. — ^As  many  ships  go  out  on  a late  second  voyage,  when  it  might  not  be  prudent  to 
send  Emigrants  by  them  at  such  period  of  the  year,  it  may  be  proper  to  deduct  that  portion 
from  the  total,  and  which  1 would  compute  at  about  one  hundred  thonsand  tons,  which 
would  leave  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  and,  making  allowance  for  some  ships  with  cargoes, 
2tc.  give  ample  tonnage,  in  the  ordinary  prosecution  of  the  trade,  competent  to  convey 
with  ease  Jour  kundr^  tkoiuand  persons  annually  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  His  Majesty’s 
colonies  in  North  America. 


" Since  the  repeal  of  the  Passengers  Act,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  the  number 
of  passengers  that  generally  go  now,  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship : 

It  is  thought  that  roon^  vesseit  may  carry,  witii  safety,  at  the  rate  of  two  adults  to 
eveiy  three  ton  register,  or,  averaging  old  and  young,  one  person  for  each  ton,  and  at  the 
current  rate  of  freight  now,  and  which  may  be  considerea  as  a fair  data,  as  even  should 
the  home  freight  advance,  it  will  not  operate  much  on  the  ships  going  out  in  ballast. 


A Family,  consisting  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children,  will  require  five  ton  of  the 
■register  burthen  of  the  ship,  at  r8s.  per  ton  • . . . - £.4  jo  - 

Expense  of  Water  Cask  - - - - - - - -17  6 

Birthing,  file.  - - - - - - - - jg  — 

Fuel,  etc. 


“ Or  say,  Tonnage  for  a Family,  including  Water,  Birthing,  Fuel,  Sto- 
at 1 f.  6s.  per  ton,  is  - £.6  10  - 

“ Provisions  on  board  Ship : 

Provisions  for  50  days  for  a family,  of  man,  wife  and  3 children, 

Irish  and  Scotch  Emigrant ; 

d. 

Oatmeal  and  Bread,  3ibs.  at  sd.  per  lb.  - 6 
Potatoes  - - - lolbe.  - 3 

Butter,  or  Molasses,  ^Ib.  - - - - 3 

3 Herrings  - - - - - - aj 


S3  )(/.  p’ day  50days  - 2 16  3 
Irish  or  Scotch  Emigrant  - - • -^.963 

English  Emigrant  3d.  per  day  more  • - 18  6 

English  Emigrant  ------  £.9  18  9 


“ Average  equal  to  One  pound  eighteen  shillings  and^  sixpence  a head,  young  and.old, 
cost  of  transport  including  provisions,  &c.  from  United  Kingdom  to  Canada. 

” London,  20ih  May  1S27.  As  C.  Buehanan" 
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45S  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Right  Hon. 
R.J.ir.Horton. 

96  May. 


J.  R.  Blakt, 
£s<{. 


99  May, 
1897. 


Mr.  JVUmot  Horton  presented  Copy  of  a Letter  from  Lieut.  Col.  O’/Tara,  dated 
22d  May  1837  ; the  sanse  was  read,  and  is  as  follows : 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  Lieut.  Col.  Edvard  0’//ara,  C.  B.  to  the  Cbairinao  of 
the  Einigrattoa  Committee. 

“ SIR,  London,  22<1  May  1897. 

IN  reply  to  your  cummunicuiion  of  the  t4ih  instant,  I have  the  honour  to  state,  ihut  my 
family  has  been  settled  in  Lovrer  Cunada  since  the  year  1764,  and  several  branches  of  11 
havioff  been  much  concerned  in  the  seillemenlof  new  land,  I have,  through  them  and  my 
own  observation  dnriug  luy  residence  in  that  country,  acquired  considerable  Lnonicdge  of 
it,  und  although  my  professional  duties  have  occasioned  me  to  be  long  absent  from  Canada, 
my  communicaiioDS  with  it  has  cunlitiued ; 1 will  therefore  venture  to  answer  the  questions 
you  have  been  pleased  to  propose,  confining  to  Lower  Canada  the  few  remarks  tuy  ill  state 
of  health  will  permit  me  to  make.  Kirst,  with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  Pauper  Emigrant 
to  repay  the  advance  made  for  settling  him  on  too  acres  of  imcuitivated  land,  furnishing  him 
with  provisions  for  fiAeen  moUtlis,  utensils  and  implements  for  clearing  land,  and  a cow  : 

“ 1 am  of  opinion  that  if  he  be  located  with  judgment,  and  due  economy  be  observed  with 
respect  to  the  supply  made  him,  he  would  without  any  difiicully  be  enabled  within  seven 
years  to  commence  (taying  iutcrest  on  the  amount  he  might  be  indebted  to  Government,  or 
moderate  instalment  on  the  principal. 

“ 1 have  seen  the  commencement  and  progress  of  many  settlers  in  the  woods  of  Lower 
Canada,  particularly  at  the  close  of  the  first  American  war,  ami  I scarcely  ever  ob^erved 
any  industrious,  sober,  married  man  who  did  not  in  much  less  time,  even  without  assistance 
from  Government,  enable  himself  to  pay  more  than  the  amount  in  question. 

" 1 read  with  great  attention  the  Evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee  ou  Emigration,  as 
far  as  it  respects  [/}wer  Canada ; and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  country  I entirely  and  fully 
agree  in  die  opinions  giveu  by  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq.  on  the  subject,  and  nlthough  1 havenut 
the  pleasure  of  being  well  acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  1 consider  his  evidence  as 
sterling  ioformation.  j 

" R.  J.  Wilmot  Horton,  Esq.  (signed)  Edw.  O'Hara,  Lt.  Col.  C.  B.** 

Chairman,  Sic.  &c.  &c. 


Marlin,  29*  die  Maii,  1827. 

The  Right  tloNouitAiiLK  R.  J.  WILMO'l'  HORTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIU. 


Anthony  Richard  Blake,  Esq.  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

43.54.  IN  the  Evidence  you  gave  before  die  Irish  Committees,  your  attention 
was  particularly  turned  to  the  sulyect  of  ilie  relarions  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland  ; in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  before  those  Cominiitees,  an  Act  was 
passed  upon  the  subject,  to  regulate  sub-letting  ? — There  was, 

4355.  The  distinct  object  of  that  Act  was  to  prevent  for  the  future  those  infinite 
subdivisions  of  land  that  were  taking  place  throughout  Ireland  ; has  that  Act  been 
eflectual  in  its  operation  ? — I am  not  aware  of  what  the  effect  of  the  Act  has  as  yet 
been ; a very  short  time  has  elapsed  since  it  came  into  operation.  I should  con- 
ceive that  the  Act  is  so  framed  as  to  effectits  object,  and  to  effect  its  object  bene- 
ficially for  the  occupying  tenant  as  well  as  for  the  landlord,  because  the  Act  not  only 
prevents  sub-letting  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  but  when  the  consent  is 
given,  it  protects  the  occupying  or  sub-tenant  against  double  distress. 

43.5f>'  Will  you  be  good  enouuli  to  state  shortly  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act? 
— I think  the  Act  may  be  divided  into  three  parts;  first,  it  gives  effect  to  covenants 
against  sub-letting  or  assigning  in  leases  existing  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Act ; secondly,  it  introduces  by  operation  of  law  a provision  against  sub-lctting 
or  assigning  into  every  future  lease,  unless  a sub-letting  or  assigning  which  takes 
place  with  the  assent  of  the  landlord  ; thirdly,  it  protects  a tenant  who  takes  a sub- 
lease, with  the  consent  of  the  head  landlord,  against  double  distress  for  rent  or  any 
distress,  except  for  that  portioivof  the  head  rent  which  the  rent  reserved  from  him 
may  amount  to. 

4357-  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  the  effect  of  double  distres-s? — Before 
the  Act,  where  a tenant  sub-let  any  part  of  the  premises  w hich  he  held  by  lease,  his 
sub-ienant  was  not  only  liable  to  him  for  the  rent  which  he  agreed  to  pay  to  him, 
but  be  was  liable  to  the  head  landlord  for  the  whole  rent  for  which  tlie  head  land- 
lord originally  let ; and  it  was  one  of  the  grievances,  if  I may  use  the  phrase,  of  the 
poorer  people  of  Ireland,  that  sub-tenants  were  not  only  liable  to  this  double  distress, 
but  that  they  were  offeii  made  to  feel  that  liability  by  proceedings  necessarily  harsh ; 
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It  frequently  liappened  that  the  occupying  tenant,  after  he  had  paid  his  rent  to  his 
immediate ’landlord,  was  proceeded  against  by  the  head  landlord,  and  had  his 
properly  seized  by  him  in  consequence  of  the  middle-man  not  having  paid  the  head 
rent;  the  late  Act,  as  to  future  sub-Icltings,  prevents  this  grievous  practice. 

4358.  Was  not  the  advantage  that  the  landlord  was  to  derive  under  this  Bill, 
not  only  to  improve  the  nature  of  his  covenant  with  his  tenant,  but  to  give  him  an 
op[)ortunity  of  improving  the  general  system  of  managing  his  estate,  by  avoiding  the 
principle  of  small  farms  ? — As  the  law  originally  stood,  the  landlord,  letting  without 
any  proviso  against  sub-letting,  might  have  his  land  parcelled  into  as  many  tene- 
ments as  the  party  to  whom  he  originally  let  thought  proper}  a gentleman  not 
taking  the  precaution  of  inserting  a covenant  against  sub-letting,  might  have  his 
lands  divided  into  small  potato  gardens. 

4359.  In  point  of  fact  such  sub-letting  to  an  extreme  degree  did  frequently  take 
place  ? — Most  certainly  ; it  was  very  general  in  Ireland  ; it  was  found  repeatedly, 
fiom  day  to  day,  by  landlords  whose  lands  came  out  of  lease,  that  they  were 
covered  with  swarms  of  paupers,  owing  to  this  practice  of  sub-letting. 

4360.  Will  you  explain  the  operation  of  this  Act  enforcing  provisions  previously 
existing?— The  policy  of  the  common  law  is  unfavourable  to  covenants  against  sub- 
letting, or  against  assigning ; in  consequence  of  that,  tlie  courts  in  which  actions  arising 
upon  breaches  of  covenant  were  tried,  must  necessarily,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  law,  have  favoured  whatever  was  calculated  to  dispense  with  or  get  rid  of  it; 
thus  a landlord  who  took-  a covenant  against  underletting,  might  be  held  to  have 
waived  the  covenant  by  many  acts  which  the  law  would  construe  into  a waiver, 
although  not  at  all  intended  as  such  by  the  landlord  ; again,  if  the  party  once  allowed 
an  un^r-lctting  or  an  assignment,  he  lost  the  benetit  of  the  covenant  out  and  out; 
so  that  if  a landlord  made  a lease  to  A,  into  which  lease  was  introduced  a covenant 
against  assigning  or  sub-letting,  and  he  aftenvards  gave  authority  to  A to  assign  to 
B,  even  though  be  should  expressly  restrict  the  consent  to  an  assignment  to  B,  yet 
by  that  act  he  waived  his  covenant  for  ever,  and  he  never  afterwards  could  in  any 
degree  act  upou  it,  though  there  were  sub-lettings  or  assignments  ad  injimium ; the 
Act  now  prevents  constructive  waivers,  and  introduces  apolicy  favourable  to  covenants, 
which  the  law  previously  discountenanced. 

4361.  How  came  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  common  law  to  favour  sub-letting? — 
I presume  it  originated  in  the  principle  of  favouring  commerce,  I do  not  know  any 
other  principle  to  which  I could  refer  it,  but  we  find  it  in  all  the  books. 

4362.  That  is,  giving  circulation  to  property? — Yes,  to  facilitate  the  alienation 
of  land;  it  is  very  much  the  same  principle  which  governs  the  law  with  respect  to 
common  recoveries,  by  which  courts  of  law  liave  run  through  the  statute  de  donis ; 
that  statute  was  intended  by  Parliament  to  preserve  entails,  but  the  common  law, 
by  a fiction,  enables  a party  who  takes  land  what  is  called  an  estate  tail,  to  dock 
the  entail. 

4363.  Do  you  suppose  those  sub-lettings  were  sanctioned  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging population? — I apprehend  not. 

4364.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  have  led  to  a great  increase  of  population  ? — ^The 
power  of  alienation  in  Ireland  has  produced  sub-letting,  and  that  sub-letting  has 
produced  a considerable  increase,  and  a mischievous  increase  perhaps  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  Ireland,  in  the  population. 

4365.  Do  not  you  consider  that  on  particular  estates  where  this  sub-letting  has 
taken  place  to  a great  extent,  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  proprietor  were  pre- 
judiced by  the  existence  of  that  class  of  tenantry  upon  tlie  property? — I have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

4366.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a growing  opinion  in  Ireland  among  proprietors, 
tliat  it  is  desirable  to  change  this  character  of  property  ? — I think  so. 

4367.  In  point  of  fact  does  it  not  often  happen  in  cases  where  a lease  expires, 
and  the  proprietor  consequently  regains  possession  of  the  property,  that  he  is  re- 
strained from  acting  upon  a system  which  he  feels  to  be  more  beneficial,  by  a 
reference  to  the  consequences  which  under  present  circumstances  would  accrue  to 
tlie  ejected  population  ? — I am  satisfied  that  the  fact  is  as  suggested  in  the  question. 
I have  known  many  instances  in  which  gentlemen  have  been  totally  disabled  from 
managing  their  property  in  an  advantageous  way,  by  the  mass  of  people  which 
they  toimd  upon  it,  and  by  the  total  want  of  any  means  of  providing  for  them  ; 
feelings  of  humanity  preventing  them  from  turning  tliem  abroad  to  starve  or  rob. 

43^S.  Isnqtihesupplyof  labour  as  compared  witli  the  demand,  generally  through- 
out Ireland,  80  dispro[H)rtionatc  as  to  prevent  tenants  of  that  description,  when  ejected, 
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W.  Jt.  Blakt,  from  being  absorbed  as  labourers  in  other  parts  of  the  country?  -So  I underataml 
I speak,  however,  to  that  point  more  from  liearsay  Uian  from  any  other  source  of 
' ' knowledge. 

sg  May,  4369-  Under  tlic  present  circumstances  of  property  in  Ireland,  do  you  think  the 

proprietor,  with  reference  to  llic  advantages  to  be  derived  to  their  property  and  to 
tlie  general  condition  of  tlie  country  from  the  introduction  of  a system  of  more  ex- 
tended farms,  as  compared  with  the  system  tiiat  has  taken  place  under  the  operation 
of  those  leases,  would  be  disposed  to  contribute  a proportion  towards  the  Emigration 
of  the  parties  who  may  be  removed  from  their  estates,  supposing  in  the  first  instance 
that  the  parties  tliemselves  are  anxious  to  emigrate,  and  secondly,  that  the  pro- 
prietor is  convinced  tliat  such  Emigration  would  produce  the  independence  and 
comfort  of  the  party  availing  himself  of  it? — 1 have  not  beard  the  subject  spoken 
of  among  tlie  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  in  a way  that  should  enable  me  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject  as  to  tlieir  feelings ; if  I were  asked  as  to  my  opinion 
of  their  interest,  I should  certainly  say,  it  would  be  their  interest  to  do  so. 

4370.  In  the  case  of  a landlord  removing  his  population,  and  throwing  bis  pro- 
perty into  larger  farms,  would  he  not  necessarily  pull  down  the  cabins  of  those  tenants 
who  were  ejected  ? — 1 should  consider  such  a proceeding  to  be  matter  of  course. 

4371.  Would  not  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  in  itself  a practical  prevention  against 
the  vacuum  being  filled  up,  as  it  is  termed  ? — I take  it  that  it  would  be  most  effectual, 
and  indeed  the  only  means  either  of  giving  effect  to  his  wish  to  consolidate  his 
farms,  or  to  preveiU  other  collections  of  paupers  from  getting  upon  his  estate. 

4372.  Do  you  not  tlimk  that  under  the  operation  of  the  existing  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Law  in  Ireland,  an  Irish  proprietor  has  full  power  to  prevent  the  subdivision 
of  land  upon  his  estate,  if  he  is  so  disposed? — I think  he  has. 

4373*  Do  you  not  tliink  that  facilities  of  emigration  would  encourage  bis  disposi- 
tion to  effect  this  improvement  in  his  property  ? — I presume  the  question  refers  to 
the  cases  in  wliich  land  is  delivenKl  up  with  a superabundant  population  upon  it; 

I tliink  in  such  a case  it  would  be  a very  powerful  means  of  effecting  bis  purpose 
in  such  a way  as  might  be  reconcilable  with  his  own  feelings  and  the  interest  of  the 
country,  if  means  were  provided  for  the  emigration  of  the  persons  whom  lie  must 
necessarily  turn  adrift;  always  supposing  there  is  no  demand  for  their  labour. 

4374.  In  those  cases  of  subdivision,  must  not  breaches  of  covenant  be  tried 
before  a jury  ? — Yes. 

4375*  Should  you  have  any  apprehensions  in  your  own  mind  with  regaid  to  the 
findings  of  the  jury?- — I tliink  the  late  Act  is  so  worded  as  to  render  it  scarcely 
possible  for  an  action  of  ejectment  founded  upon  an  assignment,  where  tlie  assign- 
ment takes  place  under  a lease  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  to  fail. 
I cannot  anticipate  that  jurors  would  actually  perjure  themselves ; perhaps,  if  tliere 
was  room  for  u leaning,  there  would  be  a leaning  in  favour  of  the  tenant ; but  I do 
not  think  there  can  be  room  for  such  a leaning,  as  tlie  Act  expressly  requires  that 
in  every  case  of  sub-letting  or  assignment,  you  shall  rely,  not  upon  a constructive 
waiver  of  the  covenant,  but  upon  an  actual  permission  given  in  writing, 

437G.  If  you  were  disposed  to  support  die  principle  of  Emigration  from  a pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  you  would  have  no  apprehension,  having  regard  to  tlie  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act,  but  that  the  proprietor  is  in  possession  of  full  power  to  prevent  the 
vacuum  created  by  Emigration  from  being  again  occupied  ? — Certainly  ; I have  no 
doubt  about  it. 

4377.  Do  you  not  consider  that  in  proportion  as  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes 
is  impoverished  and  degraded,  they  become  more  reckless  of  consequences,  and  that 
early  marriages,  and  consequent  rapid  increase  of  population,  are  likely  to  be  the 
residt? — I think  so,  and  for  a very  obvious  reason,  tfreir  situation  is  so  bad  that 
tliey  can  scarcely  make  it  worse  by  marrying,  therefore  there  is  not  the  moral  re- 
straint upon  them  that  there  is  upon  persons  enjoying  any  species  of  comfort 

4378.  If  therefore  this  poorer  class  of  tenantry  were  to  be  removed,  although 
their  removal  would  necessarily  improve  the  condition  of  the  class  immediately 
above  them,  you  do  not  imagine  that  that  improved  condition  would  produce  the 
same  ratio  of  population  a.s  miglit  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  produceil,  supposing 
no  removal  of  the  other  class  to  take  place? — In  proportion  as  you  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  so  will  you,  I apprehend,  prevent  improvident  marriages, 
and  thus  check  any  population  which  is  not  founded  upon  a sound  basb;  popu- 
lation in  itself  can  only  be  considered  objecUonable  when  it  is  beyond  the  means  of 
the  country;  and  where  there  are  those  moral  restraints  whicli  I alluded  to  in 
■a  former  answer,  tiic  danger  of  an  excessive  riopulation  must  be  proportioiiabiy 
diminished. 

4379-  Is 
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4379.  Is  not  it  a very  common  circumstance,  tliat  the  landlords  are  obliged  to 
sacriiice  a large  [lortion  of  Uieir  nominal  rent  to  gel  rid  of  llieir  superabundant 
poimlaiion  r— I bave  known  such  cases  occur ; but  I might  state  that  iny  o«-n  expe- 
rience in  Ireland,  in  the  oflice  which  I hold,  is  pretty  extensive  witli  respect  to  the 
state  of  arrears  of  rent  and  so  forth,  and  I have  fre«iuenlly  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  a sponge  to  the  arrear.  In  many  cases  the  rents  reserved  some  few  years 
ago  have  not  been  recovered,  nor  one-half  of  them ; but  I think  so  fur  as  my  expe- 
rience goes  with  respect  to  late  lettings,  that  the  rents  arc  pretty  well  paid. 

4380.  Have  you  ever  instituted  any  comparison  between  tiie  amount  of  arrears 
upon  an  estate,  and  the  state  of  subdivision  of  land  upon  it? — lu  proportion  as 
you  find  the  land  subdivided,  so  do  you  find  the  arrears  high ; indeed  I generally 
find  tliat  it  is  only  in  I’espect  of  lands  where  subdivision  has  taken  place  to  a very 
considerable  extent,  that  there  is  a very  considerable  arrear ; and  I may  say,  that 
I almost  uniformly  find  a very  considerable  arrear  where  a considerable  extent  of 
subdivision  has  taken  place. 

4381.  Will  you  be  good  enouglj  to  describe  the  connexion  between  the  sub- 
letting and  arrear? — Sub-letting  generally  takes  place  with  a view  to  extorting, 
from  the  persons  who  are  lo  take,  the  utmost  value  tljat  by  any  means  can  be  ob- 
tained from  them ; the  consequence  is,  that  the  people  who  sub-take,  being  very 
poor,  and  being  also  very  improvident,  undertake  to  pay  rents  very  generally  which 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  pay;  they  have  no  other  means  of  subsisting  them- 
selves or  their  families  than  by  getting  potatoe-gardens,  and  for  those  potatoe- 
gardcostliey  will  give  any  price  almost  that  is  asked  ; this  is  taken  advantage  of 
by  persons  who  look  more  to  realizing  immediate  profit  than  the  permanent  in- 
terests either  of  the  property  or  of  the  country,  and  thus  lettings  take  place  at 
rents  which  the  people  are  unable  to  pay. 

4382.  When  you  use  the  terms  “ extort”  and  “ take  advantage  of,”  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  reason  why  tliose  poor  tenants  consent  to  give  those  rents,  is  their 
inability  to  exist  tmless  upon  such  terms ; and  does  not  that  arise  from  tlie  dispropor- 
tion of  the  labouring  population  in  Ireland  to  the  demand  for  their  labour? — I meant 
in  my  former  answer  lo  express  the  opinion,  that  this  extraordinary  demand  for  land 
was  produced  by  the  want  of  means  to  subsist  otherwise,  and  that  this  arises  from 
.the  want  of  a sufficient  demand  for  labour  in  the  country  ; therefore  that  it  would 
be  very  desirable  in  every  view  of  it,  to  enable  those  people  who  make  those  veiy 
improvident  bargains  for  land,  by  emigration,  or  other  honest  means,  to  get  out  of 
the  country. 

4383.  When  the  middle-man,  who  deals  in  land,  is  applied  to  on  the  part  of  a 
labourer  lo  allot  him  a certain  quantity  of  land,  is  not  it  natural  that  he  should 
demand  as  much  from  that  labourer  as  he  is  awai'e  another  man  would  give  him  in 
tlie  event  of  that  labourer  refusing  to  give  it? — It  maybe  natural  in  a person  whose 
only  object  is  to  put  money  into  his  pocket ; but  I should  say  it  is  not  his  interest 
to  do  so,  because  I would  much  rather  let  land  at  a rent  I should  be  secure  of 
receiving,  to  a respectable  person,  than  let  it  at  a higher  rent  to  a person  not  in  ii 
situation  to  pve  me  a security  for  tlie  payment  of  the  rc.nl  or  the  due  management 
office  land. 

4384.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  middle-man,  who  has  only  as  it  were  a tem- 
porary possession  of  Uie  property,  has  necessarily  a very  difierent  interest  in  it 
from  that  of  the  proprietor  ? — He  has  a very  different  interest,  and  a very  different 
feeling  with  respect  to  tlie  person  to  whom  he  lets  from  wha  t the  proprietor  would 
have.  One  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  I anticipate  from  the  late  Act  is  to  prevent 
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those  middle-men  from  thus  dealing  with  land ; the  consequence  of  that  will  cer- 
tainly be,  that  there  will  be  many  persons  who  will  be,  not  only  as  at  present  witli- 
out  a demand  for  their  labour,  but  without  the  other  means  of  subsistence  which 
tliey  now  find  through  those  sub-takings. 

4385.  As  an  inference  from  the  answers  you  have  given,  does  it  not  follow  tliat 
a well-or^nized  system  of  Emigration  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for 
Ireland  in  its  present  state  ? — I tiiink  a well-organized  system  of  Emigration,  acting 
hs  auxiliary  to  a general  improvement  in  the  management  of  landed  properly,  is 
Iiiglily  desirable,  although,  as  an  abstract  principle,  I should  think  the  draining  of 
the  population  of  tlie  country  mischievous. 

43Sii.  Although  as  a general  proposition  you  would  think  the  draining  of  the 
population  of  tlic  country  mischievous,  do  you  think  that  lliiit  iiiisclitef  can  ever 
practically  take  cflect,  provided  that  only  tliosc  labourers  are  removed,  for  whose 
services  there  is  no  sort  of  real  demand  existing? — Certainly  noL 

4387,  Are  you  not  disposed  to  allow  tliat  such  labourers,  however  able-bodied 
55^-  3 M 2 they 
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A.  R.  ^Inh,  they  may  be,  or  however  willing  to  work,  are  not  of  any  advantage  to  the  conntry 
until  the  period  arrives  when  there  is  a demand  for  their  service  as  labourers,  with 

' a view  to  production  r — That  is  my  view  of  the  case. 

8tj  May,  
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Sabbaii,  2’  die  Junii,  1827- 

The  Right  Honourable  R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Hon.  Edward  G.  Stank}/,  a Member  of  the  Committee;  Examined. 

E.  G.  Sianlei/.  4388.  ARE  you  well  acquainted  with  many  parts  of  Ireland  ? — My  acquain- 

NX.- ^ tance  with  Ireland  generally  is  very  slight;  and  in  my  examination  here,  I wish  to 

s Juoe,  confine  myself  enUrely  to  facts  connected  with  a single  property,  with  which  1 am 
*827.  acquainted  personally. 

4389.  Where  is  that  property  situated  1 — It  is  divided  into  three  portions : two 
estates  of  about  1200  acres  each,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  one  near  Cashel,  and 
the  other  near  Tipperary  itself ; and  tlie  third  a small  estate  of  about  400  acres,  in 
county  of  Limerick,  adjoining  that  of  Lord  Sti'adbroke  upon  the  river  Bilboa. 

4390.  What  is  the  system,  with  regard  toleases,whichhas  been  followed  upon  that 
property? — Until  lately  a system  was  pursued,  very  common  in  Ireland,  of  letting 
large  farms  upon  long  leases  of  tliirty-one  years  or  three  lives  ; but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  decided  to  put  every  possible  stop  to  sub-letting,  and  in  no  case  to 
grant  leases  exceeding  Iwenty-one  years  duration.  It  was  found,  in  consequence 
of  the  former  system,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  land  was  covered  with 
a dense  populadon  of  paupers,  who,  having  exhausted  the  small  portion  of  land 
which  they  held,  had  just  been  able  to  pay  the  high  rents  demanded  by  the  middle- 
men, and  were  left,  upon  losing  their  farms,  in  a state  of  utter  destitution.  Some 
of  these  it  was  necessary  to  dispossess,  but  in  general  it  was  wished,  as  far  as 
possible  to  keep  on  as  direct  tenants  those  who  had  been  there  as  under-tenants, 
only  removing  any  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  farms. 

4391.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  farms  upon  tliose  estates  ? — They  vary  ex- 
tremely; there  are  some  large  grazing  farms  of  150  to  200  acres,  but  the  ordinary 
farms  in  tillage  do  not  exceed  from  20  to  40  acres,  and  in  general  the  class  of 
farmers  have  not  capital  to  manage  a larger  farm.  Those  which  vre  have  been 
anxious  to  remove,  are  the  holders  of  very  small  lots,  from  five  acres  downwards. 

4392.  Are  there  many  farms  as  smaU  as  ihis  ? — A great  number;  I remember  one 
instance,  where  I found,  I think,  six  families  disputing  the  succession  to  a lot  of 
ten  acres,  and  all  living  upon  the  ground.  This  was  a case  when  the  life  lease 
had  not  expired. 

4393.  Have  you  ever  met  with  any  instance  of  resistance  in  removing  tenants? 
— As  far  as  I know,  none  to  the  amount  of  violence ; a few  years  ago  a house  was 
burned  down,  and  the  ejected  tenant  was  strongly  suspected,  but  it  never  was 
proved.  The  year  before  last  a middleman  was  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
and  of  course  it  was  necessary  to  come  upon  the  land  ; some  of  the  undertenants 
drove  tlieir  stock  and  carried  their  hay  off  the  ground  secretly,  to  prevent  their 
being  seized,  and  we  could  not  blame  them,  nor  did  we  take  any  extraordinary 
pains  to  detect  them ; but  upon  thesurrender  of  the  head  lease,  the  greatestnumber 
of  these  persons  were  continued  on  their  farms,  and  those  who  were  removed 
went  quietly. 

4394-  yon  form  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  population  on  those  estates? — 
1 cannot  upon  those  in  Tipperary ; but  upon  the  Limerick  estate  I made  particular 
inquiries  last  summer;  of  this  estate  of  400  acres,  a laige  portion  on  one  side  is 
mountain,  on  the  other  a fiat  red  bog,  and  the  remainder  a strip  of  poor  land 
between  the  t .vo;  the  whole  had  been  let  to  one  tenant,  under  whom  it  had  been 
sub-let  again  and  again;  and  when  the  lease  fell  in,  the  population  upon  the  400 
acres,  such  as  I have  described,  amounted  to  600  souls.  As  far  as  could  be  done 
without  harshness,  the  numbers  have  been  reduced,  and  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  building  of  more  houses,  but  at  this  moment  the  population 
consists  of  - - Tenants  and  their  families  - . . . 200 

Under  Tenants  and  ditto  - . - - _ 13^ 

Total  - - 339 

I should  observe,  that  these  persons  have  no  other  occupation  or  means  of  sub- 
sistence beyond  what  they  derive  from  the  land  itself,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  are  in  a .state  of  the  utmost  distre.ss  and  misery.  The  nominal  rent  I believe 

to 
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to  be  about  1 7 an  acre,  but  for  the  last  few  years  little  or  notliing  lias  been  paid,  I f'n. 

and  it  has  even  been  necessary  to  go  to  a considerable  expense  at  times  of  distress 

in  sending  provisions  to  preserve  tliem  from  actual  famine.  ' ' 

4395.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  a case  of  this  kind,  Emigration  might  be  “ 
applied,  and  be  of  benefit? — Of  the  greatest  possible ; and  I am  convinced  that  ' 
the  expense  to  devolve  upon  the  landlord  in  sending  a portion  of  the  population 

out,  would  be  amply  repaid  in  a very  few  years  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  not 
by  an  increased  nominal  rent,  but  by  an  increased  probability  of  its  being  paid. 

1 should  have  recommended  as  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  reforming 
this  estate,  and  the  agent  for  the  property  intirely  concurred  with  me  in  opinion, 
the  sending  a certain  number  of  these  persons  to  America,  but  that  I was  aware 
of  the  possible  distress  which  may  await  emigrants,  especially  with  families,  on 
landing,  wholly  unprovided  for  and  destitute ; and  I have  waited  most  anxiously 
to  see  whether  Government  would  concur  with  Irish  landlords  in  some  system 
which  might  clear  their  estates,  be  of  important  national  advantage  in  securing 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  benefit  the  colonies  by  an  accession  of  population 
and  wealth.  If  any  such  plan  be  adopted,  so  as  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the 
emigrant  on  landing,  I should  probably  become  an  applicant  for  assistance  to  u 
considerable  amount. 

4396.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  would  fall  in  witli  the 
plan? — I am  certain  they  would,  to  an  extent  which  might  be  embarrassing,  and 
within  the  limits  of  a very  confined  experience  ; I speak  not  without  facts,  I have 
had  frequent  applications  from  the  estate  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  to  pay 
the  passage-money  to  America;  and  last  year  I desired  the  agent  to  call  together 
the  tenants  on  the  Limerick  property,  to  tell  them  that  I had  no  complaint  against 
one  more  than  another,  nor  any  wish  to  turn  them  out  of  their  holdings,  but 
that  they  knew  that  rent  must  be  paid,  that  there  were  more  persons  upon  the 
land  than  the  land  could  support,  and  that  I wished  to  know  who  were  ready  to 
volunteer  for  America,  explaining  the  conditions,  for  the  sake  of  giving  their  land 
among  tho.se  who  remained.  In  three  or  four  days  offers  came  in,  I think  from 
79  out  of  the  339  persons,  and  1 do  not  doubt  many  more  would  have  followed. 

W e could  at  present  eject  all  these  persons,  but,  independently  of  motives  of  huma- 
nity. there  might  be  risk  in  doing  it  to  such  a number  ; but  with  such  an  alternative 
offered  to  them,  I should  feel  no  scruple  in  asserting  my  right ; and  I am  confident 
there  is  that  good  sense  in  the  Irish  peasant  which  would  make  them  at  once,  and 
thankfully,  accept  the  offer.  For  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  I am  convinced  Emi- 
gration is  equally  desirable,  as  affording  the  means  of  effecting  that  which  must  pre- 
cede alt  improvement  on  Irish  estates,  the  diminution  ol  the  resident  population. 


Mortis,  5*  die  Junii,  1827. 

The  Right  Hokouuable  R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


SimoH  APGMvra}/,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  tlie 
Canada  Company,  being  again  called  in,  made  the  following  Statement. 


I BEG  to  give  in  to  tbe  Committee  a Prospectus  of  the  terms  upon  wliich  the  SinionM'Gillivraf 
Canada  Company  propose  to  dispose  of  their  lands.  ii*q. 


[TTie  Witficss  delivered  in  the  same,  which  was  read,  as  follotos  f] 
“ LANDS  IN  CANADA. 


5 June 
1817. 


“ THE  Cmiacta  Company,  iticorporated  by  Royal  Cluirter,  under  the  provisions  of  a>i 
Act  of  Psirliniueiit,  having  contraclcd  witli  His  Majesty’s  Govenniieiit  fur  the  purchase  of 
the  Crown  Reserves  and  oilier  Land  in  ihe  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  having  made 
the  necessary  preliminury  arrangements  for  commencing  ihe  setilenient  and  improvement 
of  those  lauds,  Do  hereby  give  public  Notice  of  ihe  same,  for  the  iiifortnaiion  of  persons 
desirous  to  emigrate,  or  to  Convey  or  conduct  emigrants  to  that  part  of  America. 

1st.  The  Crown  Reserves,  .amounting  to  above  1,300,000  acres,  consist  of  detached  lots 
of  200  acres  each,  and  of  blocks  containing  from  1,200  to  40,000  acres.  The  detached 
lots  are  those  reserved  in  the  diffcn-ni  town^iips  throughout  the  lucuicd  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, extending  along  the  shores  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  Ouiario  and 
Erie,  from  the  buiindary  line  of  Lower  Canada  to  the  Detroit  River,  a distance  e.vceedjng 
5TO  miles.  The  larger  blocks  are  situated  in  the  less  settled  luwnshipi  in  the  western  part 
of  ilie  province. 
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Simon  V'Qillivra!/,  a«].  The  oilier  land  is  a tract  of  a Million  of  acres,  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  tlif 
situation  which  may  be  found  most  iidvantngeoua  for  settlement,  in  the  country  lying 
' between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron.  In  this  tract,  no  lands  arc  to  be  reserved  For  a»y 
5 June,  purposes.  Ttie  whole,  therefore,  will  be  open  For  unimpeded  and  coiUinuous  settlcmcni^ 
and  under  the  contract  with  Government  the  Company  is  authorized  to  expend  above 
45,ooof.  of  the  ptrrclmse-money  in  opening  roads  and  making  other  public  improvemems 
within  that  particular  tract. 

The  Company’s  agents  at  the  outporta  are  furnished  with  maps  of  the  province,  and 
di.'igrnms  of  every  separate  lownship  iu  which  any  of  the  Company’s  lauds  are  situated, 
so  niat  persons  purposing  to  emigrate  may  have  the  opportunity  of  selecliug  a location 
suitable  to  their  views,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  their  friends  already  settled  in  Canada;  but 
as,  unless  in  particular  cases,  absolute  contracts  of  sale  will  not  be  entered  into  iu  England, 
parties  on  their  arrival  in  Canada  will  be  perfectly  free  to  choose  between  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Company  and  any  other  course  which  may  be  recomtnended  to  them. 

The  object  of  the  Comnnny  is  not  to  encourage  or  deal  with  speculators,  but  to  open 
access  to  the  settlement  of  the  lauds  by  a .steady,  industrious,  agricultural  population.  To 
individuals  or  families,  or  associations  of  families  of  that  description,  the  Company  will 
afford  every  possible  information  and  assistance  in  facilitating  their  progress  to  their  in- 
tended place  of  location,  and  every  fain  and  liberal  encouragemciu  in  regard  to  price  and 
the  terms  of  payment  of  the  lands  to  be  purchased  by  them. 

The  Company  will  not  defray,  nor  contribute  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  embark.> 
iug  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  conveying  them  to  their  place  of  location 
in  Canada ; but  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Company’s  agents  at  Quebec,  and 
at  New  York,  to  afford  to  emigrants,  recommended  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  by  the  agents 
at  the  outports,  instructions  and  assistance  for  their  immediate  conveyance  to  Upper 
Canada  by  the  most  expeditious  means  of  travelling,  and  at  die  lowest  possible  expense; 
it  being  always  understood  that  pecuniary  assistance  is  not  to  be  given,  but  that  such 
emigrants  are  to  travel  to  the  places  of  their  ultimate  location  at  their  own  charge.  During 
(he  present  season,  they  should  in  the  first  instance  proceed  to  York  in  Upper  Canada, 
where  they  will  find  the  Company’s  superintendent,  and  from  whence,  after  iiaving  selected 
and  contracted  for  the  purchase  or  location  of  the  lands  to  be  allotted  to  them,  tiiey  would 
proceed  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  same. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  steam  vessels  ply  daily  during  the  season  of  navigation. 
From  MumrenI  to  Prescott,  a distance  of  about  120  miles,  there  is  a good  road,  and  a line 
of  stngc  coaches,  in  connexion  with  steam  vessels  on  the  Lakes  St.  Louis  and  St.  Franci.*) ; 
hut  emigrants  with  baggage,  to  whom  economy  is  an  object,  usually  ascend  the  river  St. 
].awreQce  from  Montreal  to  Prescott  iu  boats,  which  they  must  assist  in  navigating  and  in 
towing  up  the  rapids.  From  Prescott  there  is  an  open  navigation  by  steam  vessels  to  any 
part  of  Late  Ontario.  So  that  the  land  journey  of  the  emigrants  would  only  be  from  the 
point  of  debarkation  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  or  river  to  the  place  of  ultimate  locution. 
The  journey  to  York  would  be  performed  in  about  eighteen  days,  and  the  expense  for  a 
society  of  emigrants  would  probably  be  under  3/.  each. 

From  New  York  to  Lake  Ontario  the  communication  is  more  direct  by  means  of  the 
Erie  Canal, and  the  journey  could  be  performed  in  a week;  but  the  passage  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  New  York  is  more  expensive  than  that  to  Quebec,  and  there  are  re- 
strictions on  the  landing  of  passengers  at  New  York,  which  render  Quebec  the  mure  eligible 
port  of  debarkation  for  emigrants  who  wish  to  settle  in  Canada.  For  the  convenience 
nowever  of  those  who  may  prefer  the  route  by  New  York,  or  who,  on  arriving  there  with 
the  view  of  settling  in  ilie  Uniled  States,  may  be  induced,  by  the  superior  advanta^s  offered 
by  the  Company,  to  prefer  a location  iu  Canada,  au  arrangement  has  been  made  under 
which  such  persons  can,ou  application  to  the  Company’s  agenr,  be  conveyed  to  York  for  a 
charge  not  exceeding  2/.  each,  all  expenses  included. 

The  iuduccmenis  to  settle  in  Canada  are  very  deserving  of  consideration.  The  climate 
iu  Upper  Canada  is  moderate;  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  warm,  as  compared 
with  the  climate  of  England.  The  soil  iu  general  is  very  fertile;  the  taxes  are  triHing; 
there  arc  no  tithes,  no  poor-rates ; and  every  person  able  and  willing  to  work  can  always 
find  employment.  Wages  are  high,  provisions  cheap,  und  any  agriculturist  of  industrious 
habits,  CBpemully  if  he  be  possessed  of  some  capital,  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  the 
possession,  in  a rcw  years,  of  comfort  and  independence  as  a landed  proprietor,  in  a country 
which  enjoys  perfect  freedom  in  regard  to  civil  rights  and  religious  opinions. 

The  Company  will  receive  tit  their  office  in  Loudon  any  money  whicii  emigrants  may 
wish  to  deposit,  in  order  to  be  at  their  disposal  in  America,  and  bills  will  be  given  fur  the 
same,  in  sums  of  not  less  titau  10/.  which  will  be  current  at  Quebec,  Montreuf,  New  York, 
and  York  in  Upper  Canada. 

For  ready-money  payments  of  the  purchase-money  of  land,  a liberal  allowance  will  be 
made. 

If  time  be  required,  paymentmaybe  made  by  instalments,  bearing  interest ; and  a title 
will  be  given  so  soon  us  one  half  of  the  price  shall  have  been  paid,  and  a mortgage  taken 
for  the  remaining  moiety  of  the  purchase-money. 

If  preferred  by  sctilcvs  on  the  large  irauls,  an  equivalent  annual  rent  will  he  received, 
redeemable  at  any  future  period,  at  twenty  years’  purchase. 

The  Cumuany  will  open  roads  to  all  lots  to  be  disposed  of  iu  the  blocks,  and  in  the  large 
tract  of  land ; and  such  roads  must  afterwards  he  kept  in  repair  by  the  scuiers,  according  to 
the  law?  of  the  province. 

So  soon  as  arraugcinents  can  be  made  for  that  purpose,  the  Company  propose  10  erect 
houses,  Bud  make  other  preparutiuus  for  the  rcceptiou  of  settlers  who  may  prefer  purcimsing 
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lots  OD  which  such  preparations  shall  have  been  made,  the  cost  of  such  buildings  or  improve-  SimmAPGiUivniy, 
nienis  to  be  a charge  in  addition  to  the  original  price  of  the  lot-  Esq. 

To  settlers  who  ore  well  recommended,  and  who  may  in  the  beginning  require  assistance  '• 1 

in  commencing  tlte  cultivation  of  their  farms,  or  providing  for  their  families  until  they  can  ^ 
raise  a crop  I'rom  their  own  lands,  the  Company’s  superialendeni  will  be  anthorized  to  1827. 

aclvuncc,  on  security,  the  needful  aupplies,  iu  nis  discrctiou,  but  only  to  persons  who  may 
be  considered  to  merit  the  same. 

The  amount  of  any  such  advances,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  buildings  or  other  improvements 
erected  or  made  at  me  Company’s  expense,  shall  be  a debt,  to  be  paid  by  the  settler  with 
interest,  before  credit  can  be  allowed  for  any  payment  os  in  part  ot  the  price  agreed  to  be 
paid  for  the  land. 

Situations  for  villages,  in  central  positions,  will  from  lime  to  time  be  selected  ; and  the 
site  of  a town,  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  be  called  Goderich,  has  already  been  marked  out, 
on  the  banks  of  Uie  Grand  River,  in  tire  county  of  tlulton,  and  district  of  Gore,  where,  for 
the  encouragement  of  early  settlers,  town  lots  of  a quarter  of  an  acre  cacii  will  be  sold  at 
a moderate  price,  and  one  half  of  the  money  arising  from  such  sale  will  be  appropriated  to 
defray  ilie  expense  of  erecting  a scliool-house,  and  a residence  for  the  schoolmaster. 

Further  particulars  may  lie  learned  by  application  at  the  Company’s  bouse,  in  St.  Helcn’s- 
piace,  Bishopsgute-street,  London,  or  to  the  Company’s  Superintendent,  Jolin  Galt,  Esq. 

York,  Upper  Canada,  or  to  any  of  the  following  Agents  of  me  Company : — namely, 


At  Quebec,  - - 
At  Montreal, 

At  New  York,  - 
At  Liverpool, 

At  Greenock,  - 
At  Bristol,  - - 
At  Hull, 

At  Dublin,  - - 
At  Cork,  - - 
At  Limcric, 

At  Lomlonderry, 


- - John  Davidson,  Esq. 

- - Messrs.  Hart  Logais,  & Co. 

- - J.  C.  Bucharman,  Esq. 

- - Hugh  Matlhie,  Esf]. 

- - Messrs.  Robert  Eming  8c  Co. 

- - Daniel  W.  Acraman,^/ici. 

- - John  Aslle,  Estp 

- - Sexton  Baylee,  Esq. 

- - John  Carroll,  Esq. 

. - George  Buchanan,  Esq.  Omagh. 


J.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  again  called  in ; and  furtlier  Examined. 


4397.  ARE  you  disposed  to  think  that  an  estimate  may  be  formed  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  its  effecL  involving  a less  expense  tlian  60  L for  the  location  of  a 
family  after  arrival  in  the  colonies  ? — -1  am. 

4398.  Have  you  prepared  such  an  Estimate? — I have;  the  Committee  are 
aware  that  1 have  given  in  an  Estimate  before  at  50/.,  (as  specified  in  my  answer 
to  2d  printed  Query)  which  is  the  one  to  which  I would  more  particularly  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee;  I beg  leave  to  give  in  this  third  Estimate,  as  one  which 
in  certain  cases  may  be  adopted  with  advantage. 


\The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same,  and  it  was  read,  as  follmos  .•] 


“ A third  ESTIMATE  for  locating  a Family  in  the  Colonies  of  North  America,  of  a Pauper 
Emigrant  from  Ireland ; each  family  to  consist  of  man,  wife  and  three  chiidreo;  say 
full  rations  per  day,  for  450  days. 


4 lb.  Flour,  Indian  Meal  and  Oatmeal,  with  Potatoes  in  lieu  d. 


occasionally  ------  --6j 

I lb.  Molasses  or  Maple  Sugar  ------  1 

1 lb.  Pork  -------4 

2 Hcri'ings  or  other  fish  3 


For  450  days  ------- 

1 pair  Blankets  - - - - - 

2 Hoes  -------- 

2 Axes  ------ 

1 Auger  and  1 iron  Wedge  - 

Pronuriioii  of  Grindstone  ------ 

Meuical  attendance  - - - 

Seed  Grain,  and  Potatoes  . - - - - 

Log-hnusc  ------- 

Transport  to  location  ------ 

A young  Pig  - 

I’roportion  expense  of  building  store-house,  clerks,  Stc.  8cc- 
louideuts  ------- 


i3i  per  day. 
is  f.  25  d 3 


- 2 10 

- 16  - 

- 3 ' 

- 5 - 

- 10  - 

2 JO  - 
6 - - 
-66 
2 - - 

14  5 


i.40  - - 


“ In  the  foregoing  Estimate,  I presume  that  ihe  Emigrant  provides  liimjself  with  a spade, 
a keltic,  and  at  least  one  pair  of  blankets:  in  fact  he  will  have  to  provide  himself  with 
Dccessarics  of  this  sort  for  ilie  voyage  out. 
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“ 1 maintain,  taking  in  the  average  of  New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canaria,  8cc.  that  61. 
is  fully  udeiiuateto  cover  any  expense  of  transport  to  location,  unless  you  select  situations 
of  the  most  diSieult  access  and  rlistancc;  ami  with  previous  arrangements,  and  ample  time 
given  for  contracts,  1 have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  but  provisions  may  be  furoishet]  at 
prices  staled,  taking  present  price  as  a data;  and  I presume  the  Emigraut  will  feel  himself 
more  at  home  with  his  herring  and  potato,  oatmeal,  &c.  and  a little  bit  of  pork,  than  alio~ 
getber  fed  on  salt  pork  and  flour,  the  latter  of  which  the  Irish  peasantry  are  totally  ignorawf 
of  using  with  management. 

" No  Cow  is  introduced,  as  I have  before  stated,  as  it  is  considered  for  the  first  1 2 montlis 
the  Emigrant  will  not  possess  means  of  feeding  one;  and  if  be  is  industrious,  he  will  easily 
earn  by  bis  labour  (he  price  of  u young  2 year  old  heifer  in  cal/  as  soon  ns  he  can  obtain 
fodder  for  her  keeping. 

“ A.  C.  Buchanan.” 


Luna,  9,5'  die  Junii,  1827. 

The  Right  Honourable  R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


John  Richard  Elmore,  m.  d.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

)hn  H.  Elmore,  4399-  WIIAT  are  you  ? — I was  very  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of 
»•  ^ coarse  linens  and  cottons. 

9 '■Tune  4400.  Where? — In  Clonakilty,  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Cork. 

*1827.**  4401.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  Ireland? — Twenty  years  altogether ; 

constantly  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

4402.  Are  you  a native  of  Ireland  f — No,  I am  an  Englishman. 

4403.  You  have  been  a medical  practitioner  ? — I went  there  as  a physician,  but 
finding  about  me  so  much  mbery,  I was  naturally  led  to  ask  myself  the  causes ; it 
appeared  to  me  that  employment  was  indispensable  for  the  relief  of  the  population  ; 
in  consequence  of  this,  I turned  my  resources  to  the  encouragement  of  the  coarse 
linen  manufactory,  of  which  at  the  time  I knew  nothing,  but,  with  a desire  of  being 
of  service  to  my  fellow  creatures  and  to  myself,  I embarked  very  largely  into  it,  and 
gave  employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  nearly  a thousand  people. 

4404.  Do  you  consider  much  of  the  misery  of  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Ireland  to  arise  from  over  population  ? — 1 do  not ; it  appears  to  me  to  arise  from 
the  want  of  employment  for  tliem ; I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  land  is  capable 
of  supjjorting  more,  under  a better  system  of  management ; and  even  under  the  present 
culture,  the  quautity  of  food  produced  is  not  consumed  there,  but  exported. 

4405.  If  u better  system  of  management  were  introduced,  the  labourers  would  be 
employed  ? — Not  a doubt  of  it. 

4406.  Explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  a better  system?— By  an 
improved  agricultural  system,  and  combining  witti  it  manufacturing  establishments. 

4407.  Explain  to  Committee  in  what  manner  is  a^icultural  capital  to  be 
increased,  otherwise  than  by  a person  embarking  it  for  his  own  profit  r — By  enter- 
prise and  capital  being  applied  to  the  land,  aided  % Government,  as  it  is  in  Holland, 
for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

4408.  What  is  the  reason  you  tliink  discourages  capital  being  employed  in  the 
manner  to  which  you  allude? — ^As  far  as  manufactures  are  concerned,  decidedly 
from  not  having  the  most  improved  machinery,  it  is  indispensable  ; machinery  must 
be  used  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  failure  having  been  the  result  of  the  efibris 
made  without  its  aid. 

4409.  What  is  the  reason  that  induces  people  not  to  employ  machinery  in 
Ireland  ? — Want  of  capital. 

44J  0.  How  is  capital  to  be  supplied  ? — I cannot  see ; the  only  way  to  produce  it 
would  be  by  employing  tiie  labouring  people  rcproductively. 

4411.  Who  would  induce  them  to  do  this? — I do  not  know. 

44»  2.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  of  any  circumstances  connected  with  a sub- 
scription for  the  removal  of  any  paupers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  to  any 
part  ot  this  country  ? — In  the  year  1826,  from  the  immense  falling  oft'  of  the  linen 
manufacture  introduced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonakilty,  where  near  one  thousand 
looms  were  employed,  those  linens  were  met  in  the  market  by  a better  quality  of 
linen,  made  by  steam  machinery  here  and  in  Scotland ; the  result  lias  been,  that 
that  business  declined,  it  was  found  impossible  that,  working  without  machinery, 
even  at  the  lowest  rate,  any  competition  could  be  uiaintniued.  1 say  at  the  very 
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lowest  rate,  women  and  children  working  twelve  hours  a day  for  twopence  or  three- 
pence, weavers  working  the  same  nuuihc-r  of  hours  could  only  earn  from  eight[)once 
toten|>ence;  even  at  that  modicum  their  production  could  not  compete  «ith  the 
production  of  the  steam-[)Ower.  The  result  is,  that  tiie  business  has  been  entirely 
destroyed,  or  comparatively  so,  that  out  of  one  thousand  looms  employed,  lam 
within' bounds  when  I say  there  are  uol  now  more  than  thirty  or  forty.  During ihe 
latter  part  of  the  last  year,  and  the  whole  of  this,  tlic  poor  weavers  have  been  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  ; Bnding  it  impossible  to  continue  that  lons»er,  it 
was  conceived  by  a committee  formed  in  Clonakiliy,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
enter  into  subscriptions  to  send  them  over  to  Manchester  to  seek  employment,  and 
fearing  that  by  sending  them  in  large  quantities  they  might  be  returned,  the  mode 
pursued  was  to  send  them  over  by  forties,  giving  them  money  to  pay  their  way  and 
support  tliera  a few  days  in  Manchester. 

441 3.  'I'o  what  extent  has  that  actually  taken  place  ?— I think  the  second  batch 
has  arrived,  eighty  in  all,  and  others  are  to  follow. 

4414.  With  respect  to  the  health  of  this  population,  what  is  their  average  state 
of  health  ? — Very  wretched ; subject  lo  diseases  arising  from  hard  working  and 
little  food ; to  earn  a very  few  pence  a day,  they  are  obliged  to  work  a great  many 
hours.  I have  spent  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  have  failed  altogether  in 
my  endeavours  to  relieve  the  distress  or  to  make  money  myself,  in  consequence  of 
not  liaviiig  got  such  machinery  as  is  used  here,  which  bad  I done,  would  have 
enabled  me  to  employ  hundreds  more  people. 

4415.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  and  the  depressed  and  degraded  state 
of  the  lower  classes  in  consequence  of  there  beiog  no  remuneration  for  their  laboui*, 
do  you  think  removing  any  of  them  by  emigration  would  be  prejudicial  ? — With 
respect  to  renmving  them  out  of  the  country,  1 think  it  would ; my  idea  is,  by  re- 
moving them  to  places  in  Ireland  where  the  population  is  not  great,  the  evil  miglit 
be  remedied ; by  thus  removing  them,  and  providing  the  most  approved  machinery 
conjointly  with  a good  system  of  agriculture,  is  what  I consider  would  be  ttie  best 
mode  of  affording  relief,  and  at  a much  less  expense. 

4416.  To  what  parts  of  Ireland  do  you  allude,  to  wlricl\you  would  remove  them? 
— There  are  many  large  tracts  in  Connaught,  and  other  places  in  Kerry,  wliich  have 
been  pointed  out  to  me  as  requiring  a much  more  numerous  population,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  agriculture. 

441 7.  Explain  to  the  Committee,  if  this  be'tlie  fact  that  tliere  is  a large  demand 
or  agricultural  labourers  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  how  it  is  that  those  parties 
do  not  go  tliere  themselves  ? — The  general  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  probably 
tliey  are  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  want  of  the  necessary 
capital.  With  respect  to  the  agricultural  classes  in  tiie  neighbourhood  that  1 am 
more  acquainted  witli  immediately,  there  are  numbers  of  farms  which  would  only 
require  two  or  three  men  for  tire  purpose  of  tillage,  instead  of  which  there  are  eight 
or  ten  people;  if  the  surplus  numbers  were  profitably  employed  in  manufactures, 
they  would  become  customers  to  the  agriculturists,  and  thus  benefit  all  classes. 

441 S.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  sensible  progress  of  disease,  arising  from  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  the  people  and  consequent  deficiency  of  means  to  subsist? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  debility  arising  from  their  habits  have  produced  more  dis- 
ease ; the  alarming  tcver  in  1 S23,  and  the  famine  that  succeeded  it,  did  not  arise 
from  a ivant  of  food  in  the  country',  but  merely  from  the  want  of  means  to  buy 
• tiiat  food,  for  we  were  in  possession  of  a vast  quantity  of  food  at  the  time.  The 
English  subscriptions  saved  a million  of  people,  1 have  little  doubt,  by  enabling 
them  to  purchase  it. 

4419.  Do  you  think  the  proportions  of  deaths  have  increased,  as  compared  with 
tlie  births,  of  late  r — There  are  no  returns  of  any  kind  kept,  theitfore  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain. 

4420.  I’rom  your  own  observation,  would  you  suppose  that  mortality  in  general 
has  increased  in  Ireland  ?— Indeed  I do  not  think  it  has,  it  may  ultimately  be  so, 
for  tlic  diseases  are  chronic  diseases,  dropsy  and  disorders  of  the  stomach,  which 
prevail  from  the  continued  use  of  potatoes  and  water,  without  any  aromatic  or  spice, 
as  pepper,  mustard,  &c. 

4421.  Can  the  children  be  reared  in  a strong  and  healthy  manner  ? — ^They  are 
a fine  portion  of  the  population,  and  thrive  well  on  their  vegetable  diet. 

4412.  Supposing  tlie  population  go  on  increasing  to  the  same  degree  which  it 
has  increased  for  tlie  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  what  do  you  suppose  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  quite  clear  that  unless  some  system 
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of  legislation  is  applied,  their  condition  will  be  most  wretched.  In  Lancashire  there 
is  a population  of  1,074,000,  which  is  two-Uiirds  more  than  any  one  county  of  equal 
extent  in  Ireland ; in  that  county  they  are  supported,  because  they  produce  wealtli 
in  another  way,  making  their  loaf  of  bread,  through  the  medium  of  a piece  of 
calico,  as  positively  so  as  the  farmer  who  grows  the  com  or  the  baker  who  forms 
the  loaf. 

4423.  Suppose  the  means  of  employing  them  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  tlie 
people  themselves  increase,  what  will  be  the  state  of  things  ? — The  people  will  do 
as  they  are  doing,  they  will  flow  over  hei’e  to  seek  it,  and  from  their  numbers  oblige 
the  English  artisans  and  labourers  to  apply  to  their  parish  for  relief  or  aid. 

4424.  You  consider  that  as  the  last  resort  r — Yes,  for  people  do  not  generally 
migrate  from  pleasure,  but  are  impelled  by  some  imperious  necessity. 

4425.  And  that  it  will  increase  as  a practice? — I consider  that  it  has  increased 
within  the  last  six  months  vastly. 

4426.  Have  you  ever  calculated,  upon  the  data  of  so  ^eat  an  excess  of  labouring 
people  in  Ireland,  and  the  great  expense  of  introducing  manufactures,  how  many 
more  millions  of  capital  ought  to  exist  in  Ireland,  before  such  a scheme  of  improve- 
ment could  take  place  as  you  contemplate  ? — Had  the  allocation  of  the  money  made 
by  the  Government  to  the  Linen  Board  for  many  years  been  properly  applied,  they 
would,  in  ray  opinion,  have  effected  the  object.  The  Linen  Board,  I think,  have  had 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  a year,  for  some  years ; that  was  used  in  aiding  the 
dissemination  of  wheels  and  reels,  the  most  trifling  mode  of  employing  labourers. 
The  people  soon  found  that  they  could  only  earn  or  '2(1.  a day ; instead  of 
engendering  a spirit  of  industry,  it  rather  tended  to  produce  the  opposite  effect,  labour 
being  inadequately  rewarded. 

4427.  What  other  thing  would  you  propose? — Suppose  the  whole  of  their  grant 
had  been  allocated  in  any  one  small  town  for  one  year,  to  establish  a factory  with 
the  best  machinery,  and  the  next  year’s  grant  given  to  another  town,  still  taking 
advantage  of  the  improvement  of  the  machinery  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

4428.  Do  the  Linen  Board  offer  premiums  for  improvements  in  the  linen 
machinery  ? — They  have,  this  last  year. 

4429.  Have  they  not  for  some  years  done  so  for  coarse  linen  ? — Wheels  and  reels 
they  have  always  distributed ; for  the  year  1 825  there  were  premiums  for  machinery, 
but  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  before. 

4430.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  Cork  or  Clonakilty  ? — 
Entirely  private  subscriptions. 

4431.  Do  you  know  the  amount  subscribed? — I do  not,  though  I could  pro* 
cure  it. 

4432.  Only  two  batches  have  been  sent?— From  the  small  town  of  Clonakilty, 
which  contains  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants ; but  I know  it  has  been  going 
on  some  time  in  the  city  of  Cork,  I know  that  the  city  of  Cork  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  subscriptions  to  forward  the  same  object,  and  I know  there 
were  a great  many  weavers  from  Cork  sent  over. 

4433.  To  what  part  of  England? — To  Liverpool. 

4434.  And  in  addition  to  those  divisions  of  forty  each,  you  know  of  other  divi- 
sions about  to  be  forwarded  } — I know  there  are  other  divisions. 

4435.  Are  they  to  be  all  sent  to  Liverpool  ? — ^It  was  considered  the  best  port,  in 
consequence  of  the  manufacturing  district  being  so  immediately  in  its  rear. 

4436.  Do  you  know  how  much  a-head  is  paid  for  their  passage  to  England  ? — 
The  regular  charge,  I think,  is  10  s. 

4437.  Do  you  conceive  that  opening  a channel  for  their  passage  to  Canada  at  tlie 
expense  of  two  or  three  or  four  pounds  a-head,  would  create  any  diversion  from  that 
channel  ? — I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  people  would  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
would  go  any  where,  for,  such  is  the  suft'ering  they  have  endured  for  tlie  last  eight  or 
ten  months,  they  think  that  any  change  they  can  make  must  be  for  the  better. 

4438.  When  they  subscribe  to  get  rid  of  them  at  the  smaller  expense,  by  sending 
them  to  England,  do  you  think  they  would  do  it  at  the  greater  expense  in  order  to 
send  them  to  Canada  ?•— I think  not,  want  of  means  would  prevent  them. 
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Mercurii,  27"  die  Ju7iii,  1827. 

The  Rioiit  HoNounAULB  R.  J.  WILMOT  HORTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


John  Dislon  Pofwks,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Columbian  Agricultural 
Association,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


J.  jy. 
Eaq. 


4439.  WHAT  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Columbian  Agricultural  27  June, 

Association? — ^Thatof  Deputy  Chairman.  '®*7' 

4440.  You  are  aware  that  evidence  was  taken  in  the  year  1826,  before  the  Emi- 
gration Committee,  upon  the  subject  of  emigralion  to  Columbia? — Yes. 

4441.  Inconsequence  of  that  evidence  having  been  so  given,  applications  have 
been  made  to  the  Committee,  by  individuals  professing  to  have  suffered  from  the 
non-performance  of  the  agreements  into  which  they  had  entered  with  the  Associa- 
tion ; and  a special  instance  has  been  referred  to  under  the  date  of  the  22(1  of  April, 
of  assistance  having  been  given  by  Mr.  Porter,  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Caracas,  to 
the  extent  of  100/.  on  his  own  responsibility,  from  a consideration  of  the  suffering 
state  in  w luch  those  parties  appeared  to  him  to  be  placed.  Mr.  Porter  stated,  ibat 
these  parties  were  in  the  most  pitiable  condition,  and  that,  situated  as  they  were, 
they  had  no  other  prospect  before  them  but  starvation ; he  also  states,  that  all  of 
them  assured  him  of  their  willingness  to  work  for  their  support,  but  Uiat  from  his 
own  knowledge  he  can  state  that  employment  was  most  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and 
that  out  of  the  colonists  so  applying  to  him,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  had  found 
occasional  occupation,  and  even  liien  they  were  but  scantily  paid,  and  too  fre- 
quently not  at  all ; that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  allow  each  male  and  female, 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  one  rial  per  day,  about  fivepence  halfpenny,  and  to 
those  under  that  age  half  a rial  daily,  paying  each  family  weekly  in  advance ; and 
that  he  had  been  coojpelled  consequently  to  draw  abill  of  100/.  upon  HU  Majesty’s 
Treasury  for  that  purpose,  and  that  when  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  received  a de- 
tailed account  of  tl)c  expenditure  of  the  sum  drawn,  they  proposed  to  call  upon  the 
Columbian  Agricultural  Association  to  repay  the  amount.  As  an  absti'act  of  tUe 
petitions  of  some  of  these  }}artics  >vill  appear  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence,  the 
Committee  have  thought  it  desirable  you  should  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  any 
explanation  upon  the  subject  you  might  deem  proper  r — Every  engagement  which  the 
Association  entered  into  with  settlers  which  they  were  tlie  means  of  sending  out,  has 
been  most  scrupulously  performed.  The  Association  undertook  to  provide  victualling 
for  those  persons  for  eight  months,  they  sent  tiiem  out  at  their  own  expense,  and  in 
addition  to  all  the  charges  attending  the  so  sending  them  out,  they  provided,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corajany,  a Scotch  clergyman,  a native  of  the  Highlands,  to  whom 
the  especial  superintendence  of  the  colony  was  entrusted,  and  by  whom  those  per- 
sons were  selected : it  is  hardly  possible  to  devise  any  possible  precaution  that  was 
omitted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  die  Directors  of  this  Company.  Having 
undertaken  to  victual  diese  persons  for  eight  months,  they  did  in  fact  victual  tliem 
for  upwards  of  ten  months,  and  they  then  only  refrained  from  affording  them  farther 
assistance,  upon  the  strong  representation  of  their  agents  in  Columbia,  that  those 
persons  were  given  to  great  intemperance  and  the  most  indolent  habits,  and  that 
they  were  persuaded  that  so  long  as  ih^  could  be  maintained  by  the  Company, 
they  would  do  nothing  for  themselves.  When  the  supplies  ou  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany ceased,  the  setders  became  discontented,  and  appealed  to  the  Intendant  of 
Caracas,  who  examined  their  agreements  with  the  Associadon,  and  immediately 
declared  that  the  Association  had  done  much  more  than  perform  them ; and  he 
offered  employment  to  the  w Dole  of  those  setders,  upon  difierent  estates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Caracas,  if  they  would  accept  it,  but  which,  as  far  os  1 am  informed, 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of. 

4442.  The  Committee  now  wish  specifically  to  call  your  attention  to  two  petitions 
which  have  been  referred  to  Uiem,  the  one  from  Topo,  in  Columbia,  which  stales. 

“ That  the  petitiuners,  who  are  mo.Kily  Scotchmen,  with  dieir  families,  were  engaged 
“ by  a Mr  John  Ross,  agent  of  the  Columbian  Agricultural  Association,  to  proceed 
“ as  agriculturists  to  Columbia,  where  diey  were  to  be  placed  on  elevated  land  that 
“ would  produce  European  grain,  to  be  supported  for  eight  months,  and  to  be  sup- 
“ plieii  with  implements  of  husbandry,  by  which  means  it  was  hoped  diat  diey 
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“ would  be  enabled  to  repay  with  interest  the  advances  made  by  the  Association. 
‘‘  After  the  total  failure  of  their  first  crop,  the  agent  of  the  Association  promised 
“ them  two  reals  a day  each  if  they  would  make  trial  for  a second,  to  which  they 
“ agreed,  but  at  tiie  end  of  three  weeks  they  were  told  that  no  more  money  or  pro- 
“ visions  would  be  forthcoming.  The  petitioners  being  left  in  a strange  land,  where 
“ provisions  are  dear,  without  means  of  employment,  implore  His  Royal  Highness 
“ the  Duke  of  York  to  interest  himself  in  their  behalf,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
“ enabled  to  emigrate  to  the  British  dominions  in  North  America.”  The  next 
petition,  which  is  from  the  Caracas,  slates  “ the  petitioners  are  mostly  natives  of 
“ Scotland,  who  left  their  homes  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Mr.  John 
“ Ross,  agent  of  the  Columbian  Agricultural  Association,  who  informed  them  Uiat 
“ the  Association  would  give  them  some  of  the  best  land  in  Columbia,  and  that  in  a 
'*  few  years  they  might  possess  fieehold  farms  of  about  fifty  acres  each ; the  estate 
“ of  Topo,  on  which  they  were  placed,  is  situated  twelve  miles  west  of  Caracas, 
“ possessing  no  means  of  irrigation,  and  surrounded  by  mounUuns  which  attract  the 
“ clouds  and  keep  the  rains  from  the  valley;  of  this  soil,  120  acres  yielded  only 
“ 200  bushels  of  maize,  and  thirty  bushels  of  beans,  to  be  divided  among  146 
“ persons,  yet  the  season,  according  to  the  natives,  was  the  best  they  had  expe- 
" rienced  for  ten  years ; a good  soil  in  a moderately  favourable  season,  should  have 
“ produced  from  tiireeto  four  thousand  bushels  of  maize.  In  addition  to  the  failure 
“ of  their  harvest,  their  rations>  which  had  been  promised  them  for  four  months 
" longer,  were  suddenly  withheld ; and  thus  deserted  by  the  Association  on  a barren 
“ rock,  they  have  had  to  encounter  beggary  and  privation,  and  must  have  perished 
“ but  for  the  generosity  of  several  merchants  of  La  Guayra  and  Caracas,  who 
“ raised  a subscription  for  their  relief;  as  Ibis  however  must  soon  be  exhausted, 
“ they  are  desirous  of  removing  to  Canada,  and  they  implore  the  aid  of  the  House 
'•  of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  that  object  into  effect  — In  answer  to  this 
last  question,  I will  address  a letter  to  the  Chairman. 


[Letter  from  the  Witness  to  the  Chairman,  with  Enclosures  (A.)  (B.)  fC.)  fD.) 
(E.)  and  (F.)  uiere  delivered  in,  and  read ; and  are  as follow : — 

SIR, 

I STATED  to  tlie  Committee  this  morniug,  tliatthe  “ Colombian  Agricultural  Association” 
had  scrupulously  performed  the  engagement  it  had  entered  into  with  the  settlers  locateil  at 
Topo,  near  Caracas ; and  I requested  permission  to  be  allowed,  in  confirmation  thereof,  and 
in  reply  to  statements  from  these  persons,  then  for  the  first  time  shown  to  me,  to  refer  to 
documents  in  the  office  of  tire  Association. 

I now  beg  leave  to  enclose  (A.)  an  extract  from  the  Prospectus  of  the  Association, 
circulated  among  the  settlers  at  the  time  of  their  being  engaged.  The  Committee  will 
judge  from  tlie  perusal  of  it,  whether  its  language  is  in  any  degree  of  a delusive  or  an 
exa^erated  character,  or  whether  it  was  possible  to  deal  with  these  pemons  more  plainly 
thanby  telling  them,  in  the  concluding  paragraph, — The  settlers  must  not  rely  on  meeting 
" in  Colombia  with  any  other  resources  than  those  of  a rich  soil  and  a healthy  climate, 
" together  with  such  assistance  from  the  Association  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and 
" the  protection  of  a free  government.” 

I enclose  further  (B.)  a copy  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into  with  these 
settlers.  They  were  framed,  as  the  Committee  will  see,  not  merely  on  an  equitable  basis, 
as  between  the  Association  and  the  settlers,  but  with  vast  encouragement  towards  the 
latter. 

The  Association  was  to  transport  the  settlere,  at  its  own  expense,  to  Colombia ; to  convey 
them  to  the  place  of  their  location ; to  maintain  them  there  for  eight  months,  aud  to  provide 
them  with  agricultural  implements.  In  return  for  this,  all  that  the  Association  required 
from  the  settlers  was,  that  they  should  cultivate  their  lands  ” unremittingly  from  season  to 
” season that  ftiey  should,  out  of  the  produce  of  those  lands,  repay  the  advances  made 
by  the  Association  with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  and  that  tliey  should  pay  a rent  for  the 
land,  equal  to  three-pence  sterling  per  acre,  or  purcha.se  it,  at  their  own  option,  at  a price 
equal  to  four  shillings  per  acre. 

Thus  the  Committee  will  perceive,  that  while  the  success  of  the  Association  was  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  prosperity  of  the  settlers,  the  whole  risk  of  the  outlay  of  money  fell 
on  the  Association,  the  settlers  not  being  required  to  contribute  thereto  in  aily  manner. 

These  settlers  were  selected  almost  wholly  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  To  secure 
their  comfort  in  every  practicable  way,  the  Association  sent  outwith  them  a minister  of  the 
Scottish  church,  a natjve  of  the  Highlands,  under  whose  superintendence  the  colony  was 
placed.  I request  the  Committee  will  have  the  goodness  to  peruse  the  paper  (C.)  containing 
a copy  of  the  Instructions  given  to  this  gentlemim  on  his  undertaking  tW  charge  witli  whicE 
be  was  entrusted. 

All  that  the  Association  undertc^  to  do  was  done.  The  settlers  were  conveyed  to 
La  Guayra ; located  at  Topo ; supplied  with  agricultural  implements ; maintained  for  nearly 

eleven 
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eleven  months  {instead  of  eight);  and  it  was  not  till  the  Association  received  repeated 
advices  of  the  misconduct  of  the  settlers,  in  giving  themselves  up  to  intemperance  and 
indolence,  instead  of  fulfilling  their  engagements  with  the  Association,  that  tijey  directed 
the  supplies  to  be  stopped. 

On  tlie  cessation  of  the  aupplies,  the  settlers  complained  to  the  Intendanl  of  Caracas. 
The  Intendant  called  on  the  Superintendent  of  the  colony  for  an  explanation ; alter  which, 
the  Intendant  declared  that  the  Association  had  gone  “ infinitely  beyond  the  letter  and 
" spirit  of  its  agreement  with  the  settlers,”  and  offered  tlic  whole  of  them  employment 
among  the  estates  of  the  province,  " if  they  were  disposed  to  work,  and  would  be  satisfied 
« wit^  the  fare  of  the  country;”  of  which  oner,  however,  none  of  them  availed  themselves. 

The  next  paper  to  which  I request  the  Committee’s  attention  is  (D.)  an  extract  from  the 
Beport  of  Mr.  Dtack,  the  Superintendent  of  the  colony,  dated  Topo,  «8th  Angnst  1826; 
(E.)  extract  from  the  Report  ot  the  Horticulturists  (Messrs.  Gibbs,  father  and  sons),  sentwitli 
the  party : and  (F.)  extract  from  the  burgeon’s  Report.  The  whole  of  these  documents  furnish 
unanswerable  proof,  how  little  pretence  there  is  for  charging  the  Association  with  having 
either  invited  the  departure  of  these  persons  to  Colombia  under  delusive  representations,  or 
having,  when  in  that  coimtry,  failed  to  discharge  towards  them  every  claim  which  they  had 
on  the  Association. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  the  defaulters  in  this  transaction  are  the  settlers  themselves.  They 
are  the  parties  who  have  not  performed  their  agreements,  and  who  by  their  own  misconduct 
have  brought  a very  heavy  loss  upon  the  Association,  and  what  is  more  to  be  regretted,  have 
greatly  retarded  the  progre.ss  of  an  undertaking  calculated  to  produce  the  most  extensive 
advantages  both  to  Colombia  and  Great  Britain.  If  some  portion  of  the  consequences  of 
tlie  misconduct  of  these  persons  has  fallen  on  themselves,  they  are  the  only  parties  to  blame 
for  it 

1 have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

3,  Freeman’s-court,  J.  D.  Powles, 

27  June  1827.  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Association. 

R.  J.  Wilmot  Horton,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Chairman  of  the  Emigration  Committee. 


J.  D.  Pimltt, 
Esq. 


27  June, 
Ili27. 


(A.) 


EXTRACT  from  the  Prospectus  of  the  Colombian  Agricultural  Association. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  offers  great  inducement  to  emigration.  With  a soil  capable 
of  yielding  almost  every  species  of  natural  production,  it  possesses  a variety  of  climate, 
adapted,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  respective  districts  from  the  sea,  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fruits,  both  of  tropical  aud  European  countiies,  and  to  the  several  varieties  of  the 
human  constitution. 

Colombia  extends,  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  on  the  Pacific,  from  Guayaquil  to  the  same  Isthmus  ; the  country  is  inter- 
sected  by  innumerable  rivers  and  streams. 

The  Republic  is  now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  its  independence.  Its  entire  territory  is  free 
from  the  presence  of  any  foreign  force  or  autliority.  British  Consuls  reside  at  the  capital, 
and  at  the  principal  ports;  and  a treaty  of  commerce  is  now  in  progress  between  the  Republic 
and  the  British  Govemmeut. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  is  desirou.s  of  promoting  the  emigration  to  its  territory  of 
useful  persons,  capable  of  drawing  forth  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  A law  of 
Congress  was  passed,  on  the  iitn  June  1823,  investing  the  government  with  authority 
to  dispose  of  lands,  and  grant  privileges  for  this  purpose.  tJiider  the  sanction  of  this  law, 
two  grants  have  been  made,  of  specific  quantities  of  land  in  difibi'Cnt  districts  of  Colombia, 
of  wmch  this  Association  has  become  possessed,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a million  of  English 
acres.  Two-thirds  of  tliis  quantity  have  been  ceded  free,  and  ilie  remainder  at  a price  Tittle 
more  than  nominal. 

These  grants  (one  or  other  of  them)  contain  the  following  privileges  in  favour  of  all 
settlers  who  may  proceed  to  occupy  these  lands : viz. — 

Exemption  during  ten  years  from  military  seivice,  except  required  for  local  defence. 

Exemption  from  duties  of  all  clothing  imported  for  the  use  of  the  settlers.  (Agricultural 
implements  are  by  law  exempt  from  duty.) 

Exemption,  in  one  grant  for  six  years  and  in  others  for  ten  years,  from  direct  contribu- 
tions and  ecclesi^tical  tithes. 

Exemption  from  export  duties  of  the  produce  raised  by  the  settlers  for  six  years. 

Settlers  not  to  be  in  any  way  molested  on  account  of  their  religious  belief. 

Competent  persons  are  at  present  engaged  in  Colombia  in  selecting  and  measuring  off 
the  lands,  and  several  mechanics  have  been  sent  out,  to  commence  tlie  erection  of  tenements 
on  such  paits  osmay  be  selected.  Instructions  have  been  given  that  in  makiogtlieselection, 
regard  be  had  chiefiy  to  the  salubrity  of  the  situation,  the  productiveness  of  tlie  soil,  tbe 
3 N 3 suitahleness 
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9iiita1}lencss  of  the  climate  to  the  European  constitution,  and  the  facility  of  communication 
with  the  sea.  Advices  have  been  recently  received  of  these  instructions  imving  been  carried 
into  effect  in  respect  to  a considerable  portion  of  the  land,  and  of  its  haring  been  taken 
possession  of  on  behalf  of  tlie  Association. 

The  following  are  the  privileges  conceded  by  the  Government  of  Colombia  to  persons  who 
may  proceed  to  occupy  the  land#  secured  by  the  Association  : 

Exemption  during  ten  years,  from  military  service,  except  required  for  local  defence. 

Exemption  from  duties  of  all  ready-made  clothing  imported  for  the  use  of  the 
settlers.  (Agricultural  implements  are  by  law  exempt  from  duly.) 

Exemption  from  direct  contributions  and  ecclesiastical  tithes,  for  six  years. 

Exemption  from  export  duties  of  the  produce  raised  by  the  settlers  for  six  years. 
These  privileges  take  eSect,  in  each  case,  from  the  date  of  taking  possession  of  the  lands. 

The  Association  will  afford  ikcilities  to  parties  disposed  to  emigrate  to  Colombia,  by  pro* 
viding  for  them,  in  the  most  economical  manner,  a passage  to  Colombia — appointing  agents 
to  receive  them  there  on  their  landing,  to  fumisli  them  with  all  necess:^  information  as  to 
their  proceedings,  and  to  conduct  tliem  to  the  place  of  their  location,  llie  Association  will 
also  twe  care  mat  an  adequate  supply  of  provisions,  at  as  moderate  a cost  as  circumstances 
may  permit,  shall  be  provided  witiiin  reach  of  the  settlers,  until  thdr  own  crops  shall  be 
forthcoming.  As  security  for  such  advances  as  the  Association  make  to  the  settlers,  either 
in  the  above  manner,  or  in  the  shape  of  direct  pecuniary  assistance,  the  Association  will  hold 
the  title-deeds  of  the  land,  with  a lien  on  the  stock  and  growing  crops,  until  the  repayment 
thereof,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent  per  annum. 

Birections  have  already  been  given  for  the  erection  of  suitable  tenement#  on  part  of  the 
land,  which  has  been  selected  by  the  agents  of  the  Association.  The  settlers  will  have  the 
option  of  either  purchasing  these  tenements,  or  hiring  them  at  an  annual  rent,  or  of  erecting 
tenements  for  themselves,  if  they  prefer  doing  so. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  a due  proportion  of  mechanica 
and  artisans  should  form  part  of  each  settlement,  and  that  the  settlers  must  not  rely  on 
meeting  in  Colombia  with  any  other  resources  than  those  of  a rich  soil  and  a heathy 
climate,  together  with  such  assistance  from  the  Association  as  has  already  been  pointed 
cut,  and  the  protection  of  a free  government. 

Office,  N°  3s,  Bucklersbury,  (signed)  John  Orrok, 

18-25.  Secretary. 


J.  D.  P«p7m, 
Esq. 

27  June, 

1827. 


(B.) 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  between  the  Trustees  of  the  Colombian  Agricultural 
Association,  and 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT,  made  the  day  of 

182  , between  Xion  Abraham  Goldschmidt,  John  Duten  Vawles,  and  Thomas  Rich- 
ardson, Esquires,  being  Trustees  of  Uie  Association,  established  in  London,  denominated 
the  “ Colombian  Association  for  Agricultural  and  otlier  Purposes/'  of  the  one  part, 
and 

of  the  other  pai-t. 

1st  The  said  Trustee  shall,  by  thdr  agents  in  Colombia,  allot  to  the  said 
for  cultivation  by  him, 
fanegadas  of  land,  in  the  department  of 

in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  being  part  of  the  lands  to  which  the  said  Association  is 
entitled,  under  a contiact  with  the  Government  of  Colombia,  or  otherwise  acquired  by 
the  said  Assodation. 

sd.  The  said  trustees  shall  provide  for  the  said 
together  with 

a passage  to  a port  in  Colombia,  at  the  rate  of 
per  head, 

including  victualling,  which  is  to  be  furnished  agreeably  to  Act  of  Parliament, 

3d.  The  agents  of  the  said  trustees  shall,  on  the  arrival  of  the  said 
in  Colombia,  conduct  them  to  the  place  of  their  intended  location,  and  soall  there 
furnish  them  with  such  agricultural  implements,  utensils,  and  seeds  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  shall  also  provide  them  with  a regular  supply  of  provisions  needful 
for  their  maintenance  for  the  space  of  eight  months,  from  the  date  of  their  arrival  at 
the  place  of  their  location,  if  they  shall  so  long  require  the  same. 

4th.  For 
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4th.  For  all  the  foregoing  supplies  and  expenses  the  said 

shall  stand  indebted  to  the  said  trustees,  or  the  trustees  for  the 
time  being  of  the  said  Association.  The  prices  of  the  several  articles  which  may  be 
furnished  uy  the  agents  of  the  said  Association,  shall  be  declared  to  the  said 

at  tlie  time  of  the  same  being  delivered  to  him  ; and 
if  he  shall  be  dissatisfied  therewiUi,  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  obtain  his  supplies 
elsewhere. 

gib.  The  said  for  himself,  bis  heirs,  exeentors,  and  admi- 

nistrators, covenants  with  the  said  trustees  to  pay  to  them,  or  to  the  trustees  for  the 
time  being  of  the  said  Association,  or  tlieir  agents,  the  amount  which  he  shall  so 
become  indebted  to  them,  together  with  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
per  annum,  such  payments  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  so  soon  as  the  means  of 
the  said  shall  enable  him  to  do  so. 

6th.  The  said  in  like  manner  covenants  to  pay 

for  the  land  to  be  allotted  to  him  as  follows : 

Viz.  the  price  of 

3 Spanish  hard  dollars  per  fan^ada,  if  paid  for  within  five  years  from  the  date 
of  taking  possession. 

if  paid  for  within  6 years  from  ditto  ditto, 

if  jiaid  for  within  7 ditto  ditto  ditto, 

if  paid  for  within  o ditto  ditto  ditto, 

if  paid  for  within  g ditto  ditto  ditto, 

if  paid  for  within  10  ditto  ditto  ditto, 

if  paid  for  within  1 1 ditto  ditto  ditto, 

if  paid  for  within  12  ditto  ditto  ditto, 

if  paid  for  within  13  ditto  ditto  ditto, 

if  paid  for  within  14  ditto  ditto  ditto, 

shall  in  no  case  exceed  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of 
jntil  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid,  the  said 
shall  pay  the  foUowing  annual  rent : 

Viz. — 1 rial  per  fanegada,  the  first  five  years. 


, //  ■/) 


21 

ditto 

ditto. 

3 

ditto 

ditto. 

3i 

ditto 

ditto. 

4 

ditto 

ditto, 

4i 

ditto 

ditto. 

5 

ditto 

ditto. 

6 

ditto 

ditto, 

7 

ditto 

ditto, 

8 

ditto 

ditto. 

The  time 

of  payment 

taking  possession ; and 

ditto 

ditto 

the 

Gth 

year. 

2 

ditto 

ditto 

the 

7th 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto 

the 

8lh 

ditto. 

3 

ditto 

ditto 

the 

gth 

ditto. 

3i 

ditto 

ditto 

the 

10th 

ditto. 

4 

ditto 

ditto 

the 

tith 

ditto. 

4i 

ditto 

ditto 

the 

13th 

ditto. 

5 

ditto 

ditto 

the 

13th 

ditto. 

5i 

ditto 

ditto 

the 

14th 

ditto. 

No  rent  shall  be  charged  for  the  &st  year. 

7th.  So  soon  os  the  whole  of  the  payments  required  by  Articles  5 and  6 shall  be  made 
by  the  said  a certificate  to  that 

eifect  shall  be  endorsed  on  these  Articles  by  the  agents  of  the  trustees,  or  the  trustees 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  said 
shall  themceforth  for  ever  be  entitled  to  the  said 

fanegadas  of  Land,  as  his  own  absolute  and  exclusive  property ; but  ontil  the  said 
payments  shall  be  fully  made,  the  said  tmstees,  or  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of 
the  said  Association,  shall  bold  a security  prior  to  all  other  claims  over  the  buildings, 
stock  and  crops  from  time  to  time  being  on  the  said  land,  with  power  to  enter  upon 
and  seize  the  same,  in  the  event  of  Uie  breach  of  any  of  tliese  Articles  by  the 
said 

bth.  The  said  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy 

all  the  priviltges  and  exemptions  conceded  by  the  Government  of  Colombia,  under 
the  contract  possessed  by  the  Association ; on  the  other  hand,  he  and 

shall  conform  to  the  conditionsof  the  said  Contract,  and  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  Colombia, — and  they  shall  conduct  themselves  in  a peaceable, 
orderly,  sober,  and  industrious  manner. 

gth.  The  said  engages  immediately  on  his 

arrival  at  the  place  of  his  location,  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  the  said  land,  and 
to  proceed  therewith  unremittingly,  from  season  to  season. 
lOth.  By  the  term"  Fanegada,”  is  understood"  a square,  the  four  sides  of  which 
" each  measure  one  hunched  yards  of  throe  feet  Spanish  measure.” 
lith.  The  said  shall  not  sell,  assign,  or 

transfer  any  part  of  the  said  fanegadas  01 land, 

until  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  and  of  all  other  sums  which  may  become 
due  from  him  to  the  said  trustees,  or  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Association,  without  the  permission  in  writing  of  the  agents  of  the  said  tmstees  in 
Colombia;  nor  shall  he  quit  the  settlement,  until  be  shall  hare  paid  tlie  price  of  the 
land,  and  all  other  suras  for  wliich  he  may  become  indebted  to  the  said  triutees,  or 
the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Association,  witliout  the  like  permission. 

650-  3 N 4 12th.— The 
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12th.  The  allotment  ofland  to  be  made  to  the  said 

shall  not  include  in  it  any  mines,  minerals,  or  under-ground  produce,  which  shall 
remain  for  ever  hereafter  the  sole  property  of  the  Association,  with  liberty  to  dig  and 
search  for,  and  resize  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  same  in  such  manner  as  the 
Directors  thereof  may  think  expedient. — ^they  making  compensation  to  the  said 
for  any  injury  or  damage  to  be  sustained 

thereby. 

13th.  These  Articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  in  respect  to  the  laws  of 
Colombia,  as  if  the  same  had  been  made,  concluded  and  executed  in  that  country. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals,  tlie  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signed,  Sealed,  and  T 
Delivered,  j 


J.  D.  Pmla, 
£<q. 

27  Juue, 
1*27. 


(C.) 


INSTRUCTIONS  to  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  proceeding  to  Colombia  with  n party  of 
Emigrants  in  the  Ship  Planet,  Captain  Barclay. 

i .—THE  present  expedition  is  placed  under  your  charge,  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
foUomng  Instructions,  and  to  those  which  you  may  receive  from  or  through  the  agents 
of  the  Association,  (Messrs.  Jones,  Powles,  Hurry,  & Co.)  who  hold  a power  of  attorney 
from  the  Trustees. 


2.  — The  Board  has  appointed  Captain  Thompson  (a  master  in  the  Royal  Navy)  to 
superintend  the  fitting  of  the  ship,  toe  qualities  and  quantities  of  provisions  and  water, 
and  to  assist  you  in  mustering  the  passengers  and  dividing  tliem  into  proper  messes,  &c.  fkc. 
previously  to  the  ship’s  sailing  from  Holland. 

3.  — You  will  find,  annexed,  the  Act  of  Parliament  (George  IV.  c.  84.)  relating  to 
passengers,  and  likewise  a Copy  of  the  Charter  Party  between  toe  Trustees  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Owners  of  the  ship  Planet,  by  which  you  must  necessarily  be  guided,  ua 
far  as  their  enactments  go. 

4.  — You  will  be  pleased,  from  this  date,  to  keep  a correot  journal  in  duplicate  with  the 
names  of  the  passengers  of  all  dcscriptioos,  and  every  particular  and  occunencc  regularly 
noted.  These  you  will  sign,  and  deliver  to  the  agents  of  the  Association  on  the  dischaige  of 
toe  ship  at  L41  Giiayra,  that  the  same  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Directors.  From  tlience- 
forward  you  will  keep  a diary  of  all  occurrences  ui  the  settlement,  copies  of  which  you  roust 
from  time  to  time,  say  ouce  a week,  be  transmitted  to  the  agents,  who  will  convey  the 
same  to  toe  Board  after  keeping  a copy  of  them. 

5.  — You  will  select  from  among  the  settlers  the  person  who  may  appear  to  you  most 
competent  to  superintend  the  issue  of  the  provisions  on  the  passage,  so  that  a check  may 
be  had  on  the  numl)er  of  rations  issued,  and  a correct  account  thereof  kept.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  this  person  in  case  of  any  complaint,  to  report  directly  to  you,  by  which  means  the 
interference  of  others  will  be  prevented,  and  quarreHiog  avoided.  The  owners  of  the  ship 
being  bound  to  provide  the  necessary  provisions,  water,  &c,,  an  exact  return  of  the  various 
rations  must  be  made  to  the  Board,  to  enable  it  to  settle  with  the  owners.  The  Board,  as 
an  inducement  to  the  Master  of  the  Planet  to  render  all  his  aid  towards  the  comfort  of  the 

Eassengers.  (well  knowing  how  much  depends  upon  his  kindness  and  attention)  has  promised 
im  a gratuity  of  fifty  guiqeas,  provided  it  shall  receive  certificates  of  his  conduct  being 
satisfactory  in  these  respects. 

6. — Yon  must  take  care  that  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  on  board  the  ship. 
On  this  point  your  attention  is  requested  to  the  16th  Clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
enforcing  the  airing  of  bedding,  and  the  fumigating  the  ship.  It  having  been  fouud  ex- 
tremely beneficial  in  conveying  troops  to  foreign  climates,  to  cause  the  men,  on  getting  into 
the  warm  latitudes,  to  leave  off  die  use  of  stockings,  the  Board  recommend  your  adopting 
a similar  regulation. 

7. — Great  care  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  good  order  on  the  passage,  and  you  will  do 
well  to  encourage  innocent  games  and  pastimes  among  the  people.  The  children  and  such 
of  toe  adults  as  choose  to  m instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  you  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide tutors  for  ■,  and  if  possible,  a knowledge  of  the  f^panish  language  ought  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  such  os  are  capable  of  learning  it.  Yon  will  of  coarse  take  efiicient  measures 
to  ^tablish  a regular  system  of  education,  so  soon  as  the  arrangements  at  Petakere  are 
sufficiently  matiuu.  Tlie  regular  performance  of  religious  worship,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant matters,  will  necessarily  en^ge  your  attention.  The  treaty  between  Colombia  and 
Great  Britain  contoins  an  article  on  tnat  subject,  the  purport  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  communications  with  the  government  ot  Colombia  relating  thereto,  appears  to  be  that 
Protestants  may  exercise  uieir  religious  worship,  so  long  as  they  abstain  from  any 
external  exhibition  of  iU  There  cannot  therefore,  the  Board  apprehends,  be  any  difficulty 
in  assembling  the  settlers  together  in  a room  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  at  the  same 
periods  they  nave  been  accustoniei.1  to.  The  Bo^ird  at  the  same  time  consider  it  proper  to 

slate, 
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state  that  any  interference  in  tlie  relirion  or  politics  of  Colombia,  by  any  of  tbe  settlers, 
will  be  looked  upon  ns  highly  reprehensible.  The  Board  will  look  to  you  to  maintain 
sobriety  and  goocl  order  among  the  settlers. 

g Timely  notice  having  been  given  to  the  agents  at  La  Gnayra,  it  is  expected  no  delay 

will  occur  in  immediately  conveying  the  settlers  to  the  place  of  location,  and  your  atten- 
tion is  particularly  requested  to  Uiia  part  of  your  charge.  Regard  being  always  bad  to 
the  terms  of  tlie  charter  party,  it  appears  desirable  tliat  the  disembartotion  should  be 
gradual,  always  giving  one  party  time  to  leave  La  Guayra  before  another  is  landed ; and  you 
must  be  very  particular  in  preventing  any  person  whatever  from  landing  until  you  have  had 
communication  with  the  agents.  Durmg  the  voyage  you  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  habits  and  characters  of  the  people ; and  as  it  is  possible  some  amongst  them  may 
prove  to  be  of  turbulent  or  dangerous  dispositions,  it  wiU  be  your  duty  privately  to  report 
such  to  the  agents,  who  will  be  instructed  to  provide  them  with  another  place  of  location, 
unless  their  conduct  should  have  been  such  as  to  render  them  totally  undeserving  of  the 
further  notice  of  the  Association  ^ in  which  event,  or  indeed  In  either  case,  authenticated 
documents  must  without  delay  be  transmitted  to  the  Directors. 

g. — Regular  accounts  of  the  issue  of  provisions,  instruments  of  labour,  furniture  and 
clothing,  must  be  kept,  and  receipts  taken  for  every  article  delivered. 

10.  — You  will  consult  with  the  agents  as  to  the  best  means  of  coneihating  the  natives  of 
the  neiglibourliood  of  the  settlement.  On  this  head,  as  well  as  every  other,  the  Board 
place  the  greatest  reliance  on  the  prudence,  discretion,  kindness  and  zeal,  with  which  you 
will  ilischarge  the  duties  that  devolve  on  you.  Harmony  and  good  feeling  must  be  jireserved 
among  the  whole  party  ; difficulties  must  be  overcome  by  perseverance;  obstructions  and 
impediments,  from  whatever  quarter,  be  met  with  patience;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia, 
of  whatever  class,  be  conciliated  by  kindness  and  respect,  and  if  needful  bv  forbearance. 
And  towards  the  setdere,  let  your  conduct  be  such  as  to  convince  tliem  tliattlie  Board 
sincerely  desire  their  prosperity,  and  will  spare  no  pains  to  ensure  it. 

11.  — ^Your  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  printed  terms  offered  to  settlers.  Tlie 
Association  have  pledged  themselves  to  provide  a sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  eight 
months  (the  settlers  undertaking  to  pay  for  the  same);  but  this  you  wll  understand  is  only 
meant  until  their  own  resources  become  available.  You  will,  therefore,  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  making  it  known  to  those  parties  who  exhibit  a want  of  industry,  that  the 
rations  after  a fixed  period  will  be  gradually  reduced.  The  Board  has  endeavoured,  in 
forming  the  articles  between  them  and  the  settlers,  to  arrange  them  on  the  most  equitable 
terms.  If  any  suggestion  should  occur  for  amending  them,  or  witli  reference  to  future 
engagements,  the  Board  will  be  happy  to  receive  them.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Board 
is  desirous  to  show  all  possible  favour  and  encouragement  to  the  settlers,  it  will  always 
rigorously  insist  on  the  punctual  performance  of  the  engagement  entered  into  by  them. 

12.  — In  conclusion,  the  Directors  depend  much  on  the  activity,  ability  and  economy  of 
your  management.  From  these  only,  and  the  good  reports  which  may  reach  Europe,  of  the 
unanimity,  health,  industry  and  happiness  of  ffiis,  lire  first  settlement,  can  they  expect  to 
realize  the  hopes  of  the  proprietors  ana  of  themselves.  They  leave  much  to  yonr  conectnesa 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  feel  confident  that  no  disappointment  will  result  from  the 
important  trust  tliey  have  reposed  in  you. 

Dated  London,  31st  August  1835,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

(signed)  Juhn  Onok,  Secretary. 


(D.) 


Mr.  DIACK’s  REPORT  of  the  Settlement  at  Topo ; dated  s8th  August  1826. 

THE  lands  at  a short  distance  from  the  houses  at  Topo  have  every  appearance  of  being 
rich  and  fertile,  from  the  large  and  heavy  wood  that  covers  ifc.  In  the  vallies,  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  ipdigo,  cotton  and  other  productions  peculiar  to  the  country,  were  growing 
luxuriantly,  although  much  neglected  m management,  such  as  the  want  of  efeaoing, 
and  even  gathering  the  crops ; while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  on  their  summit,  the  most 
valuable  trees  to  be  found  in  tlie  country  were  to  be  seen  in  great  abundance. 

I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  soil  is  good,  and  will  yield  abundant  crops  of  any  pro- 
ductions peculiar  to  the  climate  and  country — such  as  coffee,  sugar,  indigo  and  cotton,  vege- 
tables  and  roots  equally  nutritious  with  any  esculent  root  grown  in  England.  Tlie  vegetables 
we  have  already  in  use  are,  cabbages  of  various  denominations ; of  esculent  roots,  we  have 
yuca,  apio,  mapugy,  sweet  potatoes  or  yams,  all  substitutes  for  the  English  potatoe;  but, 
^ove  all,  we  nave  the  potatoe  itself,  raised  from  seed  which  came  froui  Scotland.  The 
greater  part  of  the  settlers  have  a few  potatoes.  On  the  16th  June  I planted  116  lbs.  of 
potatoes,  and  we  are  now  daily  using  at  table  as  good  potatoes  as  any  Englishman  could 
wish  to  eat. 

The  wheat,  barley  and  oats  have  in  general  failed,  although  1 believe  I have,  on 
account  of  the  Association,  as  good  a field  of  oats  in  appearance  ns  any  in  the  country. 

In  imeaking  of  the  vegetables  and  other  productions  now  in  abundance  upon  Topo,  1 beg 
to  be  fully  understood  to  say,  that  the  observation  does  not  apply  to  the  BelUers  at  lajge, 
3 0 but 
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D.  to  a few  of  the  more  ioduBtrious,  and  to  what  has  been  done  by  myself  on  behalf  of  the 

Esq.  Association. 

— ^ I shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  property,  and  of  its  present  aspect. 

27  June,  1 believe  the  plan  of  Topo  has  been  sent  to  England.  From  it,  they  will  see  the  con- 

1827.  figuration  of  the  estate.  Some  of  thehieher  lands,  under  cultivation,  are  at  least  1,000  feet 
Sove  the  lower  part  of  the  estate,  and  Die  high  lands  present  most  extensive  and  valuable 
savannas  of  pasture,  where  numerous  herds  of  cattle  may  be  fed  and  fattened.  The  river 
Topo,  and  its  tributary  streams,  run  through  or  bound  the  properties  of  fourteen  of  the 
settlers.  The  crops  in  this  quarter  are  extremely  good,  and  the  people  in  general  satisfied, 
liie  lands  upon  which  other  sixteen  families  are  located  are  extremely  valuable  lands,  but 
they  unfortunately  have  no  water  upon  them.  Some  of  these  settlers  are  more  than  five 
miles  distant  from  water;  and  until  water  can  be  procured  (and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  its  being  obtained  by  using  the  proper  machines),  they  have  been  allowed  assistance 
to  drive  their  water  at  the  expense  of  the  Association. 

To  be  plain ; I am  fully  satisfied,  that  several  of  the  people  will  do  no  good — ^nor  ever 
intended  to  do  any — from  the  moment  they  took  possession  01  the  lands.  jUi  they  seem  to 
desire  is  in  the  meantime  to  keep  up  appearances  of  industry,  although  they  actually  do 
nothing,  merely  to  obtain  provisions,  and  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  oif  as  early 
as  they  possibly  can.  Such  a set  of  people,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  could  not  well  have 
been  procured  m any  country.  They  neither  know  any  tiling  of  agriculture,  nor  do  they 
show  the  least  symptom  of  benefiting  by  what  they  see.  A rew  of  the  settlers  have  even 
never  put  a hoe  in  the  ground,  nor  done  any  thing  since  they  planted.  So  much  for  their 
binding  themselves  in  their  contracts  “ to  commence  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  to 
“ proceed  therewith  unremittingly  from  season  to  season.” 

I can  with  truth  affirm,  that  not  one  failure  of  any  moment  has  taken  place,  of  any  seed 
or  plant  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  I have  put  into  the  ground  ; and  the  abundant  crops 
have  been  remarked  by  every  stranger. 

Proper  management,  and  nothing  else,  seems  to  be  wanted.  While  I state,  however,  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  raising  for  the  Association,  I must  admit  that  they  arc  upon  lands 
capable  of  being  irrigated  every  day  in  the  year,  and  that  when  I founa  this  necessary 
it  was  always  resorted  to.  But  there  arc  almost  equally  good  crops  upon  the  lots  of  many 
of  the  settlers,  particularly  of  maize  and  caraolas,  the  prmcipal  food  of  the  natives. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  the  crops  upon  tlie  allotments  of  tlie  various  settlers, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  goes  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations ; and  some  of  the 
settlers  may  well  ch^enge  the  whole  of  tlie  Venezuela  to  produce  better.  I have  not  the 
alightest  hesitation  in  thmking,  and  of  saying,  that  if  the  people  themsdves  were  indus- 
trious and  sober,  they  might  do  extremely  weu  upon  Topo.  provided  water  can  be  procured 
for  those  who  at  present  have  none ; the  situation  of  the  property,  the  facilities  of  conveying 
produce  to  market,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-port  of  La  Guayra,  are  circumstances  and  Tacts 
that  require  no  comment.  The  settlers  can  either  visit  Caracas  or  La  Guayra  in  the  morning 
and  return  the  same  evening. 

The  emigrants  have  regularly  an  open  and  a needy  market  for  maize,  caraolas,  yucas,  and 
so  forth ; and  if  they  should  not  choose  to  live  upon  these,  they  can  always  sell  and  purchase 
other  provisions  in  their  stead.  The  present  price  of  maize  is  nine  dollars  the  &nega ; but  if 
they  obtain  five  dollars  for  the  former  and  eight  dollars  for  the  latter,  which  they  are  always 
sure  to  do,  they  have  a very  fine  return,  and  such  as  will  pay  them  handsomely. 

Several  of  tne  settlers  have  been  provided  with  a goat  and  kid,  or  a goat  and  two  kids ; 
they  are  of  course  charged  to  them ; and  they  might,  if  so  inclined,  very  soon  raise  a small 
stock.  They  could  ultimately  also  purchase  cattle,  and  as  the  extensive  savannas  upon  the 
estate  are  common  to  all,  they  eoulu  be  at  no  loss  to  bring  them  up. 


(E.) 

EXTRACTS  from  the  Report  of  the  Horticulturist  at  Topo ; 
dated  rath  June  iSafi. 

THE  valleys  of  Topo  are  situated  at  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  run 
in  various  directions,  and  are  of  various  extent ; as  will  be  seen  from  the  accurate  plan  of  the 
estate  forwarded  to  the  directors  by  tlie  surveyor.  Some  of  the  mountains  rise  nearly  1 ,500 
feet  above  the  valleys ; these  valleys  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  hills  and  valleys,  form- 
ing an  endless  variety  of  surface,  bearing  great  resemblance  in  many  parts  to  the  hiehlands 
of  Scotland. 

The  variety  of  plants  covering  tlie  surface  is  immense,  beyond  what  any  person  could 
expect  from  what  they  have  observed  in  Britain.  I can  recognize  several  species  kept  in 
hot-houses  there,  butthere  are  many  plants  here  that  have  never  been  introduced  in  Bruain. 
There  are  trees  varying  in  size,  accoruing  to  soil  and  situation,  in  groups  of  no  great  extent; 
and  detached,  but  not  numerous.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  is  covered  with  wood, 
about  the  size  of  what  is  called  in  England  brushwood  or  copsewood ; among  tliese  and  the 
larger  trees,  there  is  generally  a very  great  variety  of  most  beautiful  climbers,  many  of  tliem 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees,  return,  and  ascend  again  aud  again. 

This  immense  variety  of  indigenous  plants,  and  the  almost  constant  vegetation  of  the 
greater  part  of  them,  without  scarcely  any  rain  for  four  or  five  montlis,  is,  1 am  of  opinion. 

a very 
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a very  strong  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  gives  promise  of  the  most  complete  J.  D.  Powles, 
success  in  whatever  branch  of  cultivation  this  astonishing  power  of  production  is  employed.  fclsq. 

The  stream  of  Topo,  which  runs  through  the  estate,  is  increased  by  two  dlls  tiiat  water 
a part  of  it  The  water  is  excellent,  and  much  cooler  than  could  be  expected.  WiA  regard 
to  climate,  since  my  arrival  here,  early  in  December,  to  the  end  of  March,  the  general  state 
of  my  thermometer  in  the  shade  has  been  67  to  68,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  about 
7a  to  73  at  midday,  seldom  differing  between  night  and  day  more  than  five  or  six  degrees. 

For  the  last  month,  the  range  commonly  has  been  68  and  70  in  the  morning,  and  75  and  78 
midday.  I have  only  observed  it  once  80  midday. 

From  daylight,  which  is  between  five  and  six  o’clock  all  the  year  round  to  nine  o’clock,  a.  m. 
and  from  t^ee  o’clock,  p.  m.  as  long  as  there  is  light,  which  is  between  six  and  seven  o’clock 
all  the  year,  people  may  work  out  of  doors  without  injury  from  the  heat  of  the  sun;  and 
I am  of  opinion  that  more  labour  could  be  performed  by  a proper  attention  to  time,  mornings 
and  evenmgs,  than  by  being  exposed  to  the  whole  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day.  Sixteen 
to  eighteen  hours  in  this  climate  are  as  cool  and  agreeable  as  can  be  desired. 

The  produce  of  tbe  land,  particularly  provisions,  maybe  sold  at  a good  price  at  LaGuayra 
and  Caracas.  Pigs  and  poultry  thrive  on  the  estate  remarkably  well.  Poultry  may  also  be 
reared  in  great  number.  The  current  price  for  a fowl  is  from  six  rials  to  a dollar  each. 

Vegetables  in  any  quantity  may  also  be  most  advantageously  disposed  of  at  La  Guayra 
and  Caracas.  The  vegetables  hitherto  raised  by  the  settlers  with  the  greatest  success,  have 
been  turnips  and  cabbages;  but  our  experiments,  as  yet,  have  been  on  a limited  scale, 
and  necessarily  confined  to  tbe  dry  season. 


(F.) 

REPORT  of  Mr.  Williamson,  in  Medical  Charge  of  the  Settlers  at  Topo ; 
dated  3d  July  1826. 

IT  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  report  to  the  Directors,  that  the 
colonists  at  Topo  have  been  very  healthy  since  their  arrivuL  This  is  the  more  gratifying 
to  me,  as  it  was  unexpected;  for,  from  the  large  proportion  of  very  young  children,  and  the 
drunken  habits  of  many  of  tbe  adults,  at  first  I feared  much  that  the  mortality  would  be 
very  great.  I am  happy  to  say  it  has  been  less,  by  about  onc-fifth,  than  the  average  in  the 
most  bealthy  parts  01  Europe. 

The  colony,  at  its  departure  from  Scotland,  consisted  of  102  persons  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  8g  above  fourteen,  making  in  all  1 gi . Nine  children  embarked  labouring  under 
incurable  cbronic  diseases,  which  1 believe  to  have  been  in  some  instances  caused  and  kept 
up  by  the  common  practice  among  Highlanders  of  giving  spirits  to  their  children. 

The  most  common  diseases,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  appended,  have  been  afiections  of 
the  bowels,  occurring  especially  among  children-  They  are  generally  mild,  and  yield  to  the 
usual  mode  of  treatment.  There  has  not  been  a case  of  contagious  disease. 

Topo  is  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  tbe  houses  where  the  settlers  were  first  located 
are  1,547  above  its  level.  Tbe  estate  extends  from  £.  to  W.  for  about  six  miles,  rising 
in  some  places  to  the  height  of  2.800  feet.  It  is  watered  W several  small  streams ; but  even 
during  ine  late  dry  season  they  never  became  a cause  of  disease.  From  the  elevation  and 
mountainous  configuration  of  me  country  around,  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  in  motion, 
and  Consequently  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  concentration  of  noxious  miasmata,  even  if 
a local  cause  of  disease  really  existed. 

The  soil  is  in  many  places  good  and  deep ; moderately  retentive  of  moisture,  and  well 
calculated  to  raise  those  producrions  of  the  tropics  which  require  diy  situations.  Lime- 
stone of  excellent  quality  is  the  most  remarkable  mineral,  and  occurs  in  abimdance.  On 
one  part  of  the  estate,  the  common  magnetic  iron  ore  is  met  with  in  considerable  quantity. 
It  is  the  same  description  of  ore  as  is  obtained  in  St.  Just,  in  Cornwall,  and  affords  excellent 
bar  iron.  Tiie  trees  are  leige  and  abundant,  intermixed  with  thick  brushwood,  but  can  have 
no  effect  in  producing  or  preventing  disease,  as  no  marshes  exist ; and  from  the  great 
declivity,  and  paucity  of  rain,  the  ground  is  always  dry.  Water  is  obtained  from  the  rivulets 
of  good  quali^.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  for  six  months,  taken  from  three 
daily  observations,  is  7,5^  8.  The  maximum  is  82,  and  minimum  70. 

It  is  usual,  in  medied  reports,  to  state  the  common  diseases  of  the  natives,  with  the  mode 
of  cure  adopted  by  the  practitioners  of  the  country ; but  on  these  topics  1 have  had  little 
opportunity  of  acquiring  information.  # 

^e  past  and  present  montlis,  I am  informed,  are  considered  the  most  sickly  in  the  year; 
but  at  T<mo,  I am  happy  to  say,  I have  not  been  able  to  verify  the  observation,  » at  this 
moment  I have  not  a single  patient. 
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APPENDIX. 


Appendix,  No.  i. 

Petitions  and  Memorials  delivered  in  to  the  Committee,  7th  March,  3d  & 10th  April, 

24th  May,  & 20th  Jone,  1827. 

ABSTRACTS 

Of  all  Petitions  and  Memorials  received  at  the  Colonial  Department,  from  Persons  desirous 
of  Emigrating  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

j.— ENGLISH  APPLICANTS. 


PLACE 

NnnilKr 

of 

Itciidonce. 

DcacriptioD. 

of 

FAMILY. 

SUBJECT  of  APPLICATION. 

Yorkshire  weavers 

Manchester  - 

' ■ 1 ate  4gib 

reg'. 

Pembroke  lieut.  R.  N. 


|MancIiester  - 
I London  pauper 


I Liverpool  pens'  of 
I I 66th  reg'. 


i son,  3 daughters  Desirous  of  joining  their  relatives  in  York, 
3 sons,  3 daughters  U.  Canada. 

8 children  • - To  obtain  grant  of  land  in  U.  Canada. 

- - . Desirous  of  joining  his  friends  in  Glengaiy, 

U.  Canada. 

wife  and  children  • Has  practised  farming  since  1815;  requests 
information  as  to  quantity  of  land  that  would 
be  granted  to  him  on  proceeding  to  Canada, 
family  • • ■ From  the  distressed  state  of  the  times,  is 

desirous  of  emigrating. 

- Applies  for  assistance  to  em%r.nte  to  any 
country. 

s sons,  4 daughters  Desirous  of  emigrating  to  Nova  Scotia  or 
N.  S.  Wales. 

wife,48ons,adaug'*  Desirous  of  emigrating  to  Richmond,  Upper 
Canada. 


- - late  83d  reg* 

I Gloucester-  ironmonger 
I shire. 

London  ship-builder 


London  I yotli  reg’ 


Brighton 

London  carpenter 
Colchester  late  seaman 
Birmingham  taylor 
- • lateR.Artr 


too  families  - | Proposes,  with  the  assistance  of  Government, 
to  take  out  100  families  to  U.  Canada,  and  requests  grants  of 
land;  makes  sundry  overtures  with  reference  to  Lord  Bathurst's 
circular  of  i8ig,  respecting  emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

> - . I Has  served  many  years  in  Canada,  and  ob- 

tained the  Order  of  the  Bsih;  is  desirous  to  know  what  portion 
of  land  would  be  granted  to  an  officer  of  his  rank. 

. • . DesirouBof obtaining  information  with  regard 

to  the  encouragement  given  to  emigration. 

- . - Desirous  of  cmigratine  to  North  America. 

- - - .....  Ditto, 

wife,  5 cliildren  » .....  Ditto, 

wife,  2 children  - .....  Ditto, 

wife,  3 children  - .....  Ditto. 
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SUBJECT  of  APPLICATION, 


Blackbaro  pauper  wife,  4 cbQdien  - Desirous  of  emigrating  to  Nordi  America. 

Ashton*  Uieiatbdg*  wife,  7 children  • I Having  resided  in  Prince  Edward’s  Island 
umler-Line.  3 years,  returned  to  Enstand  in  order  to  carry  back  his  &mUy, 

but  is  unable  to  accomplish  bis  object  without  pecuniary  assisti 
ance,  for  which  he  prays,  to  en^le  him  to  settle  with  hu  family 


ensign  wife  and  family 
69th  reg*. 
lieutenant  family 
half-pay. 


Desirous  of  emigrating  to  U.  Canada. 

Requesting  information  as  to  the  grant  of 
land  his  rank  would  entitle  him  on  emigrating 
to  Canada. 


Warrington  weaver  wife,  3 sons  OwingtothedistressesoftlretimesjUdesirous 

of  emigrating  toD-  Canada ; andstates,  that  there  arc  many  weavers 
in  Lancashire  in  the  same  state,  who  arc  desirous  of  emigrating. 


Chelsea  I pens'  of  1 wife,  6 children  - I 
35th&8oth|  I 


I Norwich  I pensioner  family 


Prays  nssistauce  to  emigrate  to  U.  Canada, 
from  whence  he  has  received  flattering  invita- 
tions from  his  relatives  residing  there. 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  North  America- 


Blackburn  old  soldier  wife,  s children  - - - - - - Ditto. 

Stamford  pensioner  wife,  4 chiidren  • .....  Ditto. 

Poole  .....  Applies  for  1,000  acresin  U.  or  L.  Canada. 
Yorkshire  clothiers  31  persons  • • For  assistance  to  emigrate  to  N.  America. 


Teingmouthl  fanners 
Moate  I late  gStli  wg’ 


31  persons  - 
wife,  7 children  - 
wife,  5 — 


wife,  4 sons,  5 dang"  | Requesring  to  be  informed  what  encourage- 

ment may  be  given  to  officers  desirous  of  emigrating  •,  and  applies 
for  a grant  of  land  for  himself,  and  several  farmers  with  tlieir 
&milies,  to  be  situated  near  M iramichi  in  North  America. 


i Liverpool  I captain  in  dte 
I 41^  Veteran 


I Blackburn  paupers  S families 


London  dr  [lurveyorl  3 children 
half-pay. 


London  | pauper  family 
- lieut.  R.  N.  femily 


After  stating  tlmt  he  has  served  His  Majesty 
for  so  years,  makes  a similar  request  to  U. 
Canada. 

Praying  assistance  to  emigrate  to  America. 
.....  Ditto. 


London  - gardener  wife  and  one  child 


Desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  British  colonics 
D North  America. 


ilsleofMan  corn  dealer  • - - • I Desirous  of  going  out  to  Upper  Canada, 

witli  many  other  families  in  that  island,  und  wishes  to  know  if 
any  encouragement  will  be  afforded  them. 

St. Hiller's,  pensioner  wife  and  3 children  I Applies  for  a free  passage  to  U.  Canada,  for 


I ot.itiiiers,  pensioner  wife 
Jersey,  of  g-fl,  fcgt. 

j London  - agriculturist  - 


Applies  for  a free  passage  to  U.  Canada,  for 
liimsw  and  family. 

Requests  a grant  of  land  in  Upper  or  Lower 
Canada  or  New  Brunswick. 


Gloucester-  d° 
shire. 


family  - - . | Has  till  within  the  last  Ibur  years  been 

engaged  in  tJie  farming  busincss,-bui  now  ruined;  rc<iuests  to  be 
sent  out  as  u settler  to  British  North  America. 
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Abstracts  of  ENGLISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— fvn^inKcd- 


PATE 

oflbe 

— 

PLACE 

of 

lUijdeDce. 

Detcripitoa. 

Mumbir 

of 

PAMILY. 

SDBJECT  of  tlw  APPUCA.nON. 

1827; 

Feb.  5- 

Lancashire 

pensioners 

each  of  them  families 

Beg  to  be  sent  to  tlie  British  N.  A.  settle- 

S- 

Gloucester- 

farmer - 

2 sons  & 4 daughters 

ments. 

Wishes  to  join  his  eon  in  Canada,  and  re- 

12, 

shire. 

Hounslow 

labourers 

families 

quests  a free  passage  thither  for  himself  and 
family. 

Request  a grant  of  land  in  Upper  Canada, 

rations,  &c.  Have  been  used  to  felling  timber.  One  served  as 
conductor  in  the  Storekeeper  General's  Department  seven  years ; 
wishes  to  know  if  such  service  entitles  him  to  anon-commissioned 
officer's  grant  of  land. 

DATE 

ofibe 

ApiiHcalion. 

PUCE 

of 

Ilesidciicc. 

DesciiplioD. 

Number 

of 

FAMILY. 

SDBJECT  of  the  APPUCATION. 

1827 : 

Feb.  7. 

StServan's 

lieutenant  half  pay  • 

family 

Requests  a free  passage,  and  grant  of  land 
in  British  America. 

2-1. 

36. 

Riogston- 
upon-Hull. 
Ditto  - 

Coleford, 

CliMturifaiic 

pensioner  from  34th 
regiment  of  foot, 
mechanics  & labourers 

agriculturist  • 

wife,  son,  and  2 
daughters. 

wives  A families, 
in  all  36  persons, 
wife  and  5 children 

Requeste  a free  passage,  and  grant  ofland 
in  U.  Canada. 

Begs  to  be  sent  out  as  a settler  to  North 
Amenua  this  Spring. 

29- 

Whitehaven 

husbandman  - 

wife  and  4 children 
Upper  Canada,  w 
having  discovered 
use  of  the  latter,' 
clearing  wood  Ian 

Solicits  the  means  of  removing  his  family  to 
ilh  rations,  forming  implements,  and  gunpowder; 
1 a method  of  lifting  trees  by  the  roots,  by  the 
which  be  conceives  will  be  mghly  serviceable  in 
ids. 

March  4. 

Altr  Ingham^ 

wood  sawyer  - 

wife  and  5 children 

Prays  for  n free  passage  to  Upper  Canada. 

4- 

Birmingham 

gardener 

• 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  British  Ame- 
rican settlements,  and  &gs  to  know  whether 
any  encouragement  is  given. 

5. 

London 

tailor  - 

wife  and  three  sons 

Requests  conveyance  for  himself  and  inmily 
to  U.  Canada. 

8. 

Bungay 

family 

Requests  to  be  employed  in  surreymg  lands, 
Ac.  in  Canada,  for  the  location  of  Emigrants, 
in  order  by  that  means  to  be  enabled  to  remove 
bis  family  and  settle  in  that  province. 

10. 

Liverpool 

pensioner  from  50th 
regiment. 

family  - 

Solicits  permission  to  settle  in  the  North 
American  Colonies. 

w. 

Bury 

pensioner  of  Green- 
wich Hospital. 

family  of  eight 

Applies  for  aid  to  enolile  him  to  emigrate  to 
the  British  American  Colonies. 

)3. 

Leicester 

■ 

Applies  in  behalf  of  several  poor  families, 
desirous  of  emigrating,  to  know  what  encou- 
ragement is  given  to  persons  proceeding  to 
settle  in  Canada  or  clsewliere. 

- 

Klngston- 

upon-Hull. 

mcchnoics  & artisans 

9 heads  of  fninjlies, 
in  all  48  persons. 

Solicit  a free  pass^e,  and  grant  of  land  in 
Upper  Canada. 

ao. 

I WuUmmitn 

mechanic 

wife  and  3 children 

Desirous  of  ioiniog  his  brother  in  Upper 
Conada,  where  he  requests  a grant  of  land,  and 
any  other  encoumgeroent  Government  allows. 
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DATE 

PLACE 

or  the 

ApplicBtion. 

of 

Residence. 

Description. 

1827: 

Feb.  36. 

Bungay 

printer  and  stationer 

March  4. 

Liverpool 

late  of  Yorkshire 
Chasseurs. 

7- 

Tottenham 

. 

i<I- 

Manchester 

pauper  - 

jg- 

Lad  Lane 

- 

29- 

Doddington 

agriculturist 

33. 

Bolton 

agricultural  labourers 

34. 

Belper 

late  of  the  61st  regi- 
ment. 

24. 

Giliinghara 

- 

36. 

Lambctlt 

lieutenant  Royal  Navy 

s6. 

Liverpool 

weavers  from  Man- 
chester and  vicinity. 

27- 

Birmingham 

pauper  - 

April  I. 

WestinuKisijc 

fanner  - 

3. 

St.  Servan’s 

lieutenant  half  nay 
3d  Garrison  Battalion. 

Coventry 

* 

13- 

Waterloo 

Rond. 

- - - 

13. 

Hanley, 

StalTunJsUire. 

potter  - 

14. 

Winchester 

miller  ... 

16. 

Blackburn 

manufacturers  - 

7- 

Grains  Bnr 

lately  in  the  Marines. 

9- 

Smitbys, 

Barnsley. 

paiipcra  ... 

>0- 

Sheffield 

- 

Lhcrpool 

labourers 

wife  and  family 
wife  and  family 


4 heads  of  families, 
in  all  18  persons. 

wife  and  3 children 


SUBJECT  of  the  APPLICATION. 


Desirous  of  emigrating. 

Requests  a free  p^sage  to  Upper  Canada  for 
himseff  and  brother;  be  has  a grant  of  land  in 
tliat  province,  and  be  wishes  to  join  bis  &mily, 
who  are  there.  ’ 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  Upper  Canada. 

.....  Ditto. 

Begs  to  be  informed  whether  Government 
grant  assistance  to  persons  desirous  of  emi- 
grating, who  do  not  possess  the  means, 

Wishes  to  know  tlie  quantity  of  land  given  to 
Emigrants  in  Upper  Canada ; whether  a passage 
is  granted,  or  encour^ement  offered  in  farming 
implements,  seed,  &c. 


Prays  for  a free,  passage  and  grant  of  land  in 
the  British  N.  A.  Colonies. 

Requests  a free  passage  to  Upper  Canada. 
Applies  fur  a grant  of  land  m Canada. 


11  heads  of  families, 

) all  33  persons. 

Wishes  to  join  his  father  and  mother  in 
America,  and  prays  for  a free  passage. 

large  family  - | Applies,  in  his  behalf,  for  information  as  to 
' the  encouragement  held  out  by  Government  to 
persons  of  his  class  desirous  of  emigrating  to 
Canada. 

Requests  to  know  if  passages  and  grants  of 
land  are  allowed  to  half-pay  officers. 

Desirous  of  emigrating,  and  applies  for  infor- 
mstion  os  to  the  encouragement  offered  by 
His  Majesty’s  Government. 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  New  South  Wsles, 
and  begs  to  know  what  encouragement  he  may  expect ; applies 
also  in  behalf  of  a friend,  who  has  a lurge  family,  and  wishes  to 
proceed  to  Canada,  and  can  take  with  him  5 or  600 1. 

8 children  - - | Prays  to  be  sent  out  to  Canada. 

Requests  a free  pass^e  to  Canada. 

Apply  in  the  name  of  the  “ Blackburn 
Society  of  Emigrants”  for  aid  to  enable  tiiem 
to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia. 
Wishes  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

Apply  to  be  sent  to  Canada,  as  tlicy  ure  out 
of  employment. 


u wife 

30  heads  of  families 


5 heads  of  families, 
consisting  of  ag 
persons. 

6 heads  of  families 

North  American  dominions, 


Wish  to  emigrate  to  any  part  ofHis  Majesty’s 
lominions,  and  apply  for  a grant  of  land,  as 
their  families  are  in  great  distress  for  want  of  employment. 
Solicit  information  as  to  what  encouragement  will  be  offered 
by  His  Majesty's  government. 
iSheada  of  fami- 


lies, consisting  of 
6j  persons. 


Apply  to  be  sent  to  British  America  in  order 
that  they  may  settle  upon  the  lands  granted  by 
His  Majesty's  government,  as  they  are  reduced 
to  great  distress,  for  want  of  employment. 
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1827: 
Ajpril  14- 


May  3. 


April  12. 


May  1. 


Kilston, 

Sinflurilsliirti. 


Mancbestcrj 

Gosport 

Retford 


London 

Liverpool 

Gramliam 

Coventry 

Rothcrlmni 

London 

London 


Wolver- 

hampton 


Emyvalc 

Lancaster 


pbysiciai 


lately  in. the  navy 
agriculturist 


pensionn*  from  83d 
rog' ; now  a nailmaker. 

fanner  and  butcher  • 


lately  in  a veteran 
battalion. 


pauper  - 
gardener  and  tanner 


SUBJECT  of  ibe  APPLICATION. 


4 heads  of  families, 
consisting  of  23 
persons. 


wife  and  4 children 


Wishes  to  know  if  Government  encourages 
medical  men  to  emigrate,  or  if  they  will  give  them  any  assistance, 
as  a medical  man  is  going  to  emigrate  to  British  America,  and 
requests  every  information  upon  the  subject, 
wife  and  ! son  • { Applicant  prays  be  may  be  sllowcd  a free 
passage  to  Canada. 

Applies  on  the  part  of  himself  and  3 heads  of 
families,  who  arc  mechanics,  for  aid  to  emigrate 
, to  Britisli  North  America ; and  states,  that  he 
has  not  the  means  cither  of  providing  for  his  family  at  home,  ur 
sending  them  at  his  own  expense  to  British  America, 
wife  and  2 children  | States,  that  in  coueequence  of  the  depression 
of  his  trade,  he  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Upper 
Canada,  and  applies  for  a free  passage. 

Having  heard  that  it  is  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  send  emigrants  to  Canada,  begs  for 
information,  in  order  that  he  may  make  the  proper  application 
for  that  purpose. 

- • 'I  Applies  for  a grant  of  land  in  Canada,  and  to 

I know  if  he  wilt  be  permitted  to  place  persons 
' on  the  land  to  cultivate  it. 

• • - I Applies  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  British 

America:  and  states,  that  there  are  several  families  of  good 
character  who  are  also  desirous  of  emigrating,  and  who  are 
liordy,  industrious  people,  but  cannot  get  employment. 

State,  that  being  unable  to  provide  for  their 
families,  they  solicit  fora  ffec  passage,  to  emi- 
grate to  Canada. 

Prays  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 
mrd  refers  to  his  former  petition. 

Applies  for  a free  passage  to  British  .Itmericn. 


s heads  nffamilies, 
consistir^  of  17 
persons. 

wife  and  3 children 


himself  and  wife  -|  Applies  for  a free  passage  to  Unper  Canada, 
08  he  is  not  able  to  support  bis  iamily  by  bis 
trade,  having  met  with  misfortunes. 

Applies  for  a tree  passage  to  Canada. 

wife  and  5 children  1 Prays  for  assistance  to  emigrate  with  liis 
family  to  British  America,  as  trade  is  so  bad  that  he  was  forced 
to  sell  every  tiling  in  the  house  to  procure  bread  for  his  wife 
and  children. 

• - . • I Requests  information  what  quantity  of  laud 

in  Canada  will  be  allowed  to  persons  emigrating,  who  possess 
capital  amounting  from  300/.  to  300/. 

wife  ond  children  | States  tliat  three  sons  and  a daughter  of  (he 
petitioner  were  Icll  behind  in  Canada,  who  are  in  prosperous 
circumstances,  but  that  he  was  induced  to  return  with  bu  wife 
and  the  remainder  of  bis  family  to  England,  where  he  has  suf- 
fered great  misery  by  being  unemployed,  and  prays  tliat  he  and 
(he  remainder  of  his  family  may  be  granted'a  free  parage  back 
to  Canada. 

- - - - I States  that  be  is  a l^ourer,  and  using  every 

effort  to  procure  the  amount  of  his  passage  to  Canada,  but  Is 
unsuccessful;  and  that  tf  Government  will  give  any  aaiisiance, 
and  a grant  nf  land,  he  and  a number  of  young  persons  will 
emigrate  immediately. 

Applies  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

Prays  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Cooada, 
where  he  has  u brother;  and  states  that  he  has 
suffered  great  distress  by  being  unemployed. 
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SblUECT  ofOic  APPLICATION. 


pensioner  from  17th  wife  ami  i .child 
foot,  and  now  a la> 


Wishes  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  begs  for 
assistance  and  instructions. 

Prays  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 


13.  lately  in  8th 
regt.  foot. 


. • • Wishes  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada,  and 

I requests  information. 

. . - • I States  that  he  resided  some  years  in  Canada; 

and  intending  to  associate  with  a number  of  families  who  intend 
to  emigrate  thither,  requests  the  necessary  information  respect* 
ing  the  regulations  may  be  given  to  liim. 

. . . >1  States  that  a number  of  persons  in  his  neigh* 

bourhood  wish  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  have  applied  to  him 
for  assistance,  and  requests  information  as  to  the  Sacilities  af- 
forded by  Government  to  persons  wishing  to  emigrate. 

wife  and  l child  • Wishes  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  requests 
information. 

11  persons  • • Requests  information  whether,  under  any  cir- 

cumstances, Government  will  grant  the  means 
of  his  family  emigrating  to  Nova  Scotia. 

- ...  States  that  he  wishes  to  emigrate  with  his 

family  to  British  America,  and  requests  to  know  whether  (in 
case  Government  will  not  grant  any  assistance)  any  encourage- 
ment will  be  given  to  persons  paying  their  own  passage. 

wife  and  child  - Wishes  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  requests 
assistance. 

. - • - The  Committee  of  the  Blackburn  Society  of 

P'.migrants  state,  by  their  Secretary,  that  as  it  appears  that  the 
Committee  on  Emigration  have  recommended  a grant  to  assist 
emigration  to  Canada,  they  earnestly  pray  that  their  case  may 
meet  early  attention,  and  beg  instructions  how  they  are  to  pro- 
ceed, and  what  number  of  Emigrants  wOl  be  allowed  from  the 


Blackburn  district, 
wife  and  3 children  I 1 


out-nensioncr,  and 
by  traae  a sawyer.  . 


late  of  iSih  Light 
Dragoons,  but  have  no 
pension, 


33.  Rastricb, 
near  Hud- 
dersfield. 


pensioner,  at  6if.  per  .... 
day. 

late  of  the  Pancros  wife  and  4 children 
volunteers. 

tailor,  formerly  ofthe  3 sons 
West  London  militia. 


nd  3 children  Prays  for  assistance  to  pay  his  passage,  and 
a grant  of  land  in  Canada ; and  will  pursue  lus 
occopatlon  as  a schoolmaster,  or  become  an 
agriculturist. 

family  cooslsts  of  Prays  for  a free  passage  and  radons,  to  either 
6 persons.  Upper  or  Lower  Canada. 

^ families,  consist-  Applicant  states  that  the  men  and  boys  of 
ing  of  40  |>ersons.  these  families  have  been  brought  up  as  collicra 

and  minors,  but  from  the  badness  of  trade  and  consequent  want 
of  employment,  diej  arc  most  anxious  to  emigrate  to  Canada; 
and  pray  for  assistance,  and  an  order  to  die  provincial  governor 
to  locate  them  upon  a grant  of  land ; states  that  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  out-door  agricultural  labour. 

families  - Applicants  pray  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to 
Canada,  in  conjuncUon  with  two  families,  who 
are  labourers,  as  they  are  all  in  deep  distress, 
and  3 children  States  that  be  has  not  had  work  these 
eighteen  mondis  past ; is  in  great  distress,  und 
prays  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Upper 
Canada. 

• - • States  that  he  has  taken  a passage  for  Mont- 

real, and  prays  for  provisions,  implements  of 
hustondry,  and  a grant  of  land  upon  his  arrival, 
and  4 children  Wishes  to  emigrate  to  British  America,  and 
prays  for  informadon. 

IS  • - Slatesdiatbehasbcen  many  years  in  Canada, 

hut  returned  to  this  country  on  business ; but 
08  he  is  now  in  great  disttess,  prays  for  assist- 
ance to  emigrate  to  Canada. 


wife  and  3 children 


; diidliscd  by  the  Uiiiv\:r.s'il\' m SaiilhainiJloii  Libn-try  Di^plistilioii  I 'liil 
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Abstracts  of  ENGLISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS — continued. 


Application.  Rcsi'Unre. 


SOBJECT  of  lb*  APPUCAIION. 


18371 

May  34.  Chelsea  - 


wife,  and  family  of  Prays  for  a free  passage  to  OritisU  Ameiica. 
2 children. 


East  Cliff  fiiTiwly  in  (Le  Wstofurd 


06.  |VVjllenhail,| 
CO.  Suliurd.  1 


wife,  and  family  of 
I 8 children. 


D*,  aod  U in  great  distress. 


. . D*  - - - D* 


_ LivCTpool  artisan  Requests  iaformtuioa  upon  the  subject  of 

emigration. 

Bury  • 8thregt.foot,buthas  wife  and  child  • Prays  for  ossiHance  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 
no  pension. 


Clifton  - carpenter 

Parish  of  weavers  - 
Wencuck, 

Warrington, 

Lancaster. 


wife  and  5 children  .....  D* 

13  heads  offamilies,  Pra^  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  British 
coQi'uiing  of  73  pereona.  Amenca,  as  lliey  are  not  able  to  maintain  their 
families, althoughasmall  advance  in  wages haslately  taken  place; 
they  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  parl£  for  relief,  aod  are  thus 
become  burthensome  instead  of  useful  members  of  society ; state 
that  whatever  money  may  be  expended  to  assist  emigration, 
they  will  cheerfully  repay  in  six  or  seven  years,  either  in  cash 
or  produce  of  their  farms. 

- . • . Applicant  applies  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a 

number  of  famihes,  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to 
British  America. 


- - - 1 Applicant  states,  that  after  trying  every 

means  in  his  power  to  obtain  subristence,  he  is  obliged  to  apply 
for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  the  British  colonies,  and  that  he 
will  advance  5I.  if  required  in  part  payment  of  the  expense  of 
emigration ; that  petitioner  has  a slight  knowledge  of  the  print* 
ing  business,  but  that  if  required  he  can  do  any  sort  of  labour 
under  the  direction  of  others;  that  applicant  most  earnestly 


idle,  and  appearing  to  have  no  means  of  subsistence,  although 
he  has  a good  character,  yet  he  is  afraid  of  beii^  thought  to  be 
supported  by  dishonest  or  improper  practices. 


3P3 
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APPKNinX  TO  THIRD  REi'ORT  OP  THE 


A B S T R A C 1’  S 

Of  all  Petitions  and  Memoriai-s  received  at  the  Colonial  Dcpurtnicnt.  from  Persons 
desirous  of  Emigrating  from  tlic  United  Kingdom. 


a.—IRISH  APPLICANTS. 


DATE 

Application 


lSl6: 
June  { 


Clare 

Limerick 


19. 

50. 
31. 

S3. 

23. 

j6. 

51. 

36. 


Queco's  CO. 
Galvay 

Balliva 

Cork 

Carlow 

Antrim 

Kilkenny 

Newry 

Monaghan 

Longford 

Balljlangfonl 

Longford 


July  I. 


10. 


19. 


Colloonery 

Cork 


Nuinber 

Oescrijtlion. 

of 

SUBJECT  of  APPLICATION. 

FAMILY. 

pens'  of 

wile,  3 children  > 

All  his  relations  having  become  settlers  in 

8d  reg'. 

North  America,  he  is  desirous  of  following  their 
ex^ple. 

6 in  family  - 

Is  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Canada. 

wife,  7 children  • 

* Has  had  experience  m farming,  is  possessed 

- 

0 

1 

having  visited  Canada  and  tlie  United  States 

for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  inforroation  as  to  the  advantages 
thme  countries  might  afford  to  emigrants,  is  desirous  of  pro> 

cccdiug  thithci 

' as  settler. 

pens'  of 
88tli  reg' 

4 sons 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  North  America. 

now  carpenter. 

1 

pensioner 

4 sons,  1 daughter 

From  the  distressed  state  of  Ireland,  is  dc- 

of  50th. 

1 sirous  of  settling  at  Halifax,  wlierc  his  three 
; brothers  reside. 

lateBoliiva 

volunteer. 

Requests  grant  of  land  In  North  America. 

late  gyth 

wife,  4 children  • 

Desirous  of  proceeding  to  North  America, 
and  will  there  establish  a comb  mauu&clory. 

5 sons,  4 daugiiters 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  U.  Canada,  or 
elsewhere. 

pens'  of 

4 sons,  4 daughters 

Lost  a leg  in  America  under  Lord  Corn,' 

Queen  s reg' 
of  Rangers. 

wallis,  desirous  of  emigrating  to  N.  America. 

various 

0C7  nersons  • 

Tenants  on  Lord  Clifdcn's  estate,  desirous  of 

trades. 

emigrating. 

old  soldier 

wife,  5 sons,  i dqug' 

Desirous  of  proceeding  to  Nortli  Amorica. 

late  97th  61 

. 

4<)th. 

Chelsea 

peosioDers. 

wife, 

wife,  i son,  3 daug" 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  U.  Canada. 

pens' uf84lh 
d*  of  97th 

wife,  3 children  • 

Chelsea 

7 wives,  iq  sous. 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  North  America. 

pensioners. 

13  daughters. 

wife,  3 children, 
wife,  4 cliildrcD. 

wife,  3 children  • 

d*  of  50th 

I 1 

d®  0C8  ill* 

! - ■ • 

comhuiabvr 

wife,  4childicn  - 

1 Ditto- 

: digilisL-d  by  the  Uiiiversily  i>l'  SoiilliampUm  LilnLiry  DigilisadoD  l.'riiL 
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DATE 

oftb« 

Appl'cttioo- 

PLACE 

of 

Residence. 

DeKriplioii. 

Number 

of 

FAMILY. 

SUBJECT  of  APPLICATION 

i8s6: 

July  >3- 

KirkentiJloaD 

tnanufac* 

turers. 

certain  beads  of 
families. 

Praying  assistance  on  their  behalf  to  emi- 
grate. 

14. 

Cork 

builder 

3S0DS,  several  daug" 

Deurous  of  emigrating  to  Canada. 

»7- 

Longford 

Chelsea 

pensioner. 

large  family 

- 

— 

late  seaman 

ditto 

18. 

late  q'  mas* 
of  8th 

3 sons  - 

Requesting  to  know  what  land  would  be 
grantra  to  him  on  emigrating  to  Canada. 

- 

— 

- ■ 

cooper 

wife,  4 sons,  2 daug" 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  U.  Canada. 

SI. 

— 

l^eitriin 

Chelsea 

pensioner. 

wife,  3 children  - 

30. 

Dublin 

lieut.  late 
3d  vet"'. 

Having  already  obtained  a grant  of  500  acres 
in  Canac^  prays  to  be  conveyed  theie  free  of 
expense. 

3>. 

IlaltinglfiBS 

• • • 1 Having  applied  to  Mr.  Bobinson  in  1825  on 

the  subject  of  Emigration,  but,  from'  the  lateness  of  the  applica- 
tion, in  vain ; now  prays  that  be  may  be  assisted,  either  this  or 
any  subsequent  year,  to  emigrate. 

August  I. 

— 

Longford 

ensign 
half  pay. 

• - • 1 Possessing  capital  of  £.  300.  is  desirous  of 

knowing  what  land  would  be  granted  to  him  in  New  South 
Wales  or  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

3- 

— 

Mcllick 

half  pay 

Requesting  grant  of  land  in  North  America 

7- 

— 

Queen's  co. 

lens'of  3 1st 
reg'. 

wife,  3 children  • 

8. 

— 

Belfast 

- , - 

. 

'Desirous  of  emigrating  to  Canada. 

9- 

— 

Cork 

pensioner 

wife,  7 children 

12. 

Moy 

lieutenant 
half  pay. 

Would  emigrate  to  N.  America,  if  be  could 
obtain  land  sufficient  to  induce  a few  workmen 
to  accompany  him. 

16. 

. 

Kerry 

- 

C children  • 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  U.  Canada. 

20. 
Sept.  9. 
8. 

— 

Atlilone 

Kilkenny 

Tyrone 

late  98th  leg* 

capt.  late 
Westmeath 
militia, 
welcbmaker 

family  - • - 

wife,  9 BODS,  3 daug* 
wife,  3 children  • 

Requesting  grant  of  land  near  Kingston, 
North  America,  for  tlie  purpose  of  manufac 
turing  salL 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  U.  Canada. 

10. 

Longford 

late  89th  fool 

wife,  6 children  - 

- . - - - Ditto. 

It. 

Gowrao 

paupers 

6 wires  and  families 

17- 

— 

Tipperary 

21. 

Omagh 

ate  1st  foot. 

Served  in  the  American  war  under  General 
Druramoud;  isdesirousofemigratingtoQueens- 
town  in  N.  America,  where  Ins  friends  reside. 

31, 

Omagh 

Possessed  of  £.  lOO;  desirous  to  know  what 
encouragement  is  given  to  Emigration. 

31. 

— 

Cork 

family 

Requesting  Information  as  to  Emigration. 

82. 

33. 

— 

Longford 

nillylaagfoid 

late  seaman 

wife,  9 diildren  - 

Desirous  of  proceeding  to  North  America. 

S3- 

Dublin 

lata  70th  ntg' 

»5. 

— 

Graoard 

lale  Cotll  reg* 

wife,  4 sons  • 

25. 

.'550. 

pensioner 
of  jsdreg'. 

family 

3P3 
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Abstracts  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— ronttnitcrf. 


SUBJECT  of  APPLICATION. 


I son,  6 daughters 
wife,  a children 


Desirous  of  proceeding  to  Nortl>  America. 
- • - ' - Ditto. 


Served  in  Spain  and  America ; is  desirous  of 
settling  in  North  America. 

25  families  - • Prn)  ing  assistance  to  emigrate  to  U.  Canada. 

to  persons  - - 

• ♦ - • • Ditto. 


wife,+sons,t  daug* Ditto. 


I J in  family  - Desirous  of  emigrating  to  U.  Canada. 

8 in  family  - - - - - - - Ditto  - to  N.  America. 

‘ 5 sons,  3 daughters Ditto. 

5 children  • 

wlfe,4sons,  1 daug'  .....  Ditto. 

3 children  - 

I wife,  5 children  • Desirous  of  emigrating  to  U.  Canada. 

wiJts,  a children  . ....  Ditto. 

30  families  - - ....  Ditto  - - N.  America. 

...  - Ditto. 

32  heads  of  families  . - - . Ditto  - - U.  Canada. 

- . - - - - - - Ditto, 

wife,  4 sons,  2 dau*’  ....  Ditto. 


'rjet 

Tarbert  - late  ,v<aiDUir« 
Clare  - )tie  6otb  reg' 
Maybole  weavers 
Monaghan  pauper 
Kerry  - 

Moate  - old  soldier 
Mount*  pensioner 
meUick. 

Tamlaght  paupers 

Westport  agriculturist 
Frome  - paupers 


• ...  On  behalf  of  his  parishioners,  retjuesting 

assistance  to  enable  them  to  emigrate. 

5 sons,  6 daughters  Praying  assistance  to  emigrate  to  America. 

• - ♦ - Applies  on  behalf  of  certain  distressed 

individuals  of  Frome,  who  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Canada, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  to  any  of  H.  M.  foreign  possessions. 


Omagh,  pensioner, 
CO.  Tyrone.  42d  reg'. 


CO.  Kil*  I pensioner, 
kcany.  99th  reg'.  I 


Tarbut,  widow 
Kerry. 


CO,  Tip- 
perary. 

Fintona,  PI”''"'" 
Tyrone.  89th  reg‘.  , 
late  corp' 
I2lh  rcg*. 

Bollymotc  magistrate 
for  Sligo. 


• - * - D^rous  of  being  sent  to  the  Canadas,  Nova 

Scotia  or  New  Brunswick. 

1 son  & 1 daughter  Applies  on  behalf  of  her  children,  for  a free 
passage  to  the  British  settlements  in  North  America,  as  they  have 
not  the  means  of  defraying  it 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  North  America, 
and  requesting  to  be  informed  if  there  are  any 
free  vessels  to  tliat  country  in  the  spring. 

wives  & 4 children  Request  free  passage  to  British  America, 
each. 


• • *.1  Appliesonbehalfofaperson  of  respectability 

desirous  of  emigrating  to  Canada,  and  begs  to  know  if  auy 
eocouragement  is  given  by  Government. 
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Absuacu  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMOaiALS-cw^wucd. 


PLACE 

or 

lUtlileiicc. 

DescrIpIluM. 

Number 

oi: 

FAMILY. 

SUBJECT  of  APPUCATION. 

Fermoy, 
CO.  Cora. 

requests  the  assis 
has  had  ennsidera 
likewise  a mechaj 

Desirous  of  settling  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
ance  of  Government  to  fiirtlrer  his  views.  He 
lie  experience  In  &rming  and  gardening,  and  has 
aical  tom  of  mind. 

co.Ferma* 

nagh. 

■ 

wife  and  4 sons 

Requesting  a free  passage  to  any  of  the  British 
settlements  in  Norllt  America,  for  himself  and 
family. 

Newtown- 

bdrry. 

serjeant  in 
yeomanry 
corps. 

wife  and  4 children 

Purposes  to  emigrate  to  British  America,  and 
requests  to  know  upon  what  terms  Coveroment 
would  let  him  have  too  acres  of  land. 

Omagh 

Chelsea 
pensioner 
fruni  43d  leg. 

wife  and  3 sons 

Applies  for  a free  passage  for  himself  and 
family,  to  die  British  settlements  in  North 
America. 

Deerpark, 
CO.  Carlow. 

yeoman 

and  two  other  pr 
Canada,  to  knov 
and  whether  the; 

He  is  a protestant,  and  applies,  for  himself 
otestant  families  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Upper 
what  encouragement  Government  would  give, 
might  obtain  a lot  of  land  gratis. 

CO.  Cavan 

discliorged 
99th  t^. 

large  family  - • 1 Understands  that  Government  make  grants 

of  land  to  dUdiarged  soldiers,  and  prays  for  a free  passage  to 
British  N.  America  for  self  and  family. 

Arva, 
CO.  Cavan. 

pensioner 

from 

44U1  reg«. 

large  family  - 

Proposes  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada,  and  re- 
quests instructions  bow  be  is  to  draw  for  his 
pension  on  his  arrival. 

CO.  Carlow 

family  ... 

^ Applies  for  a grant  of  land  in  die  British 
Nortn  American  setdementa 

Fintooa, 

pensioner 

Bess  to  be  informed  if  there  is  a free  oassase 

CO.  iyrune. 

from  7th 
sappers  aod 

found  for  pensioners  to  British  North  America,  or  New  South 
Wales,  ana  whether  granu  of  land  are  made  to  such  persons 
in  either  colony. 

Alhlone 

pensioner 
Cnm  3utieg'. 

wife  and  5 children 

Requeau  a passage  for  himself  and  family  to 
BrUisli  North  America. 

Athlone 

pensioner 
trom  14th 
1‘  dragoons. 

4 sons  tc  4 daughters 

Wishes  to  emigrate  wdth  his  family  to  British 
North  America,  and  requests  instructions  how 
to  act. 

Mount 

Meltick. 

late  serj* 
maj'  in 
2iat  reg' 
P dragoons. 

wife  and  9 children 

_ Prays  the  assistance  of  Government  to  enable 
him  to  setde  vrith  his  iomily  in  Bridsb  North 
America. 

CO.  Kil- 
kenny. 

family  ... 

Is  prepared  to  emigrate  to  the  British  American 
Colonies,  and  wishes  to  know  the  views  of  Go- 
vernment as  to  granting  aid  to  settlers. 

Bcrc  Island, 
Cork. 

farmer 

wife  and  3 children 

Is  anxious  to  settle  in  any  part  of  British 
North  America,  and  solicits  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment to  carry  his  wishes  into  eSect. 

Granord 

pensioner 
from  Long- 
ford militia. 

wife  and  9 children 
to  the  British  se 
couragcmeiit  tha 

Requests  a free  passage  for  himselfand  family 
tdements  in  North  America,  and  any  other  eh- 
may  be  given  to  pensioners. 

Koscrca 

contcmplatinn  U 
are  numbers  of 
thitlier,  if  free  p 

Begs  to  be  informed  if  Government  have  it  in 
encourage  emigration  to  the  Canadas,  as  there 
lersons  in  that  quarter  desirous  of  proceeding 
issages  are  granted. 

• Nnvan, 
CO.  Meath. 

pensioner 
ft»m  71st  leg*. 

wife  and  4 sons 

Requests  ft  free  passage  to  British  America 
for  himself  and  family. 

Cookstown 

yeoman 

wife  and  Q children 

- . - - Ditto. 

Tipperary  p»», 

Isle  99ihitg' 

family  • 

Solicits  a free  passage,  and  grant  of  land  in 
Canada. 

P4TE 
of  Ihe 
Appiiatbti. 


1827: 

Jan.  17- 
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Abstracts  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— <o«finurd. 

DATE 

PLACE 

of  tke 
Appiic»»ion. 

of 

Rcfiideuce. 

I)«cripiion, 

of 

FAMILY. 

SUBJECT  of  APPLICATION. 

1837; 

Feb.  8. 

Dunman* 

way. 

pensioners 

of  i8th  1' 
dragoons, 
& a3tb  foot- 

families 

Are  anxious  to  emigrate  to  the  British  N.  A. 
Colonies,  if  their  pensions  are  continued  to 
tliem. 

8. 

— 

Castle* 

blaney. 

pensioner 

{com  iithreg*. 

■no  family 

Requests  permission  to  join  his  brother  in  the 
British  Nortli  American  settluinents. 

IS. 

Virginia 

pensioner 

froQ] 

45th  reg'. 

wife  and  child  - 

Prays  for  a free  passage  to  British  North 
America,  which  he  is  iufomied  Government 
allows  to  pensioners. 

14. 

— 

Longford 

pensioner 
68th  reg*. 

wife  and  ciiUd  * 

Requests  a free  passage  to  British  America 
for  himself  and  family,  or  otherwise  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

14. 

Athlone 

pensioner 
3i8t  reg*. 

wife  and  3 children  | Has  received  an  answer  to  his  application  for 
a free  passage  to  Brlhsh  N.  America,  stating  that  none  was  given ; 
and  now  requests  3 years  advance  of  his  pension,  to  enable  to 

defray  his  passage. 

IS- 

Mount 

Mcllick. 

■ ■ 

Requests  an  answer  to  an  application  on  be- 
half of  her  uncle,  William  Moss,  late  of  the  18th 
light  dragoons. 

IS. 

Athlone 

pensioner 

from 

43th  foot- 

wife,  and  4 sons  and 
3 daughters. 

Wishes  CO  settle,  with  bis  family,  in  British 
North  America,  and  applies  for  instructions 
and  aid. 

13. 

Longford 

late  of  the 
63d  reg*. 

wife  and  1 child  - 

Requests  the  assistance  of  Govemment  to 
enable  him  to  emigrate  to  any  of  the  British 
settlements  in  America;  he  has  no  pension, 
and  is  unable  to  defray  his  passage. 

16. 

Cooks  town 

yeoman 

wife  and  5 children 

Prays  for  a free  passage  to  any  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's settlements. 

DATE 

Applicatiem. 

PLACE 

of 

Residence. 

Descriplion. 

N umber 
of 

FAMILY. 

SUBJECT  of  tbc  APPLICATION. 

1827 ; 

Feb.  21. 

Ballybay 

farmer  - 

wife  and  children 

Is  preparing  to  eo  out  and  settle  as  a farmer 

in  Upper  Canada ; can  pay  tlie  expenses  ot  the  passage,  but  is  desirous,  if  possible,  I 

oi  procuring  a 

grant  of  mud  on  arrival.  1 

23. 

Mountrath 

tradesman 

wife,  4 sons  and  4 

W'as  formerly  partner  in  an  extensive  manu*  | 

daughters. 

factory  in  Dublin,  but  latterly  kept  a shop  1 

m,  and  occupied  a small  farm  near,  Mountrath ; owinc  to  losses  in  trade  be  is 

desirous  of  settling  in  Canada ; is 

ble  to  pay  for  his  passage,  but  prays  for  any 

lurthcr  encouragement  Govemment  may  deem  nt  to  grant. 

s8. 

Dingle 

paupers  - 

families 

Pray  on  behalf  of  their  own  families  and 

many  others,  for  a free  passage  to  Upper  Canada,  or  elsewhere ; they  have  more  than  ] 

once,  under  liilse  hopes  of  encouragement,  sold  all  their  effects  and  proceeded  to  1 

Cork,  and  are 

in  consequence  utterly  ruined. 

20. 

Limerick 

Prays  for  a grant  of  coo  acres  of  land  in 

l-'rmce  Edwaril  island,  and  he  will  defray  the 

expemie  of  his  passage. 

24- 

Roscomiijon 

pensioner  from  66th 

wife  and  schlldren, 

Requests  a free  passage  for  himself  and 

regiment. 

tamily  to  British  North  America. 

26. 

Cotesbndge 

pensioner  from  98th 

. 

regiment. 

relatives. 

- 

D* 

. 

Ditto  - for  himsclE 

«7- 

Cmmlin  Hili 

weaver  • 

family  - 

- 

Co.Fcmsn.K 

pensioner  from  41st 

family 

Requests  a free  n passage  to  British  Arne- 

regiment 

rlca,  Ibr  himself  and  family. 

38. 

Eyrecourt 

* 

wife  . - . 

Priiilcd  iiiiaL 
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Abstracts  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS — eoiilinited. 


DATE 

PLACE 

Noiobrr 

•fihe 

of 

BcKriptnn. 

of 

SUBJECT  of  Ihe  APPUCATION. 

App!ic*'I«”- 

Rnidunct. 

PAMXLY. 

1837: 

Mar.  !• 

Mnniscorthy 

pensioner  from  33d 
regiment. 

wife  Olid  child 

Requests  a free  passage  to  British  America- 
or  New  South  Wales. 

Murroe 

- ■ - - - 

wife  and  large  family 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  Upper  Canada. 

_ 

GrangC) 

pensioner  from  royal 

wife,  3 sons  and  5 
daughters. 

Solicits  a grant  of  land  in  amt  free  passage 

CO.  Aotrlm. 

artillery. 

to  Upper  Canada,  for  himself  and  family. 

_ 

Magberafelt 

ditto  from  73d  regi- 

family 

Requests  a free  passage  to  British  America, 
with  the  permission  to  settle  where  he  pleases, 

meat. 

otherwise  he  will  pay  his  own. 

3. 

Portadown 

. * - - 

land  granted  ; 

Requests  ioformation  os  to  tlie  quantity  of 
in  Canada  to  emigrants  with  a capital  of  aool. 

and  whether  any  other  encouragemeot  is  held  out. 

3- 

Killenaule 

paupers  - 

large  families 

Beg  to  be  sent  out  to  Canada,  or  New  South 
Wales. 

4- 

Moye, 
CO.  Tyrone. 

pauper  - 

wife  and  s children 

Requests  a free  passage  to  British  Nonli 
America. 

- 

Carlow 

pensioner  from  33d 

ditte  - 

regiment. 

5- 

Dublin 

Cornet  h.  p.  royal 

wife  and  7 childi'en 

Prays  for  aid  to  enable  him  to  proceed  as  a 

waggon  train. 

settler  to  North  America. 

7- 

EoltiBglsss 

late  serj.  Bakinglass 
yeomanry  cavalry. 

Ditto  • for  himself  and  others,  labourers 
and  mechanics,  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

8. 

Roscrea 

pensioner 

(i  daughters  and  1 

Solicits  a free  passage  for  iiimself  and  family 
to  British  Norlli  America. 

- 

Clougl] 

- - • - 

wife  and  5 children 

Requests  a free  passage  to  the  British  .Ame- 
rican Settlements. 

10. 

Monairlian 

late  soldier  in  49th  and 

• • • Ditto,  for  himself  and  two  others. 

37th  regiuneots. 

- 

MsghcrafeU 

late  private  31st  regi* 

family 

- • - Ditto,  for  himself  and  family. 

ment. 

10. 

Drumlaae 

pauper  - 

wife,  3 sons,  and 

lleqnesis  a free  passage  to  the  British  .Arne* 

5 daughters. 

rican  Settlements,  for  himself  and  family. 

10. 

Ditto 

ditto  - 

wife.  4 sons,  and 
1 daughter. 

13. 

Clonmell 

agricultural  labourer 

fumily,  6 in  number 

Applies  for  encouragement  to  enable  him  to 
settle  with  his  family  in  one  of  the  British 

N.  A.  colonies. 

IS. 

Ditto 

ditto  - 

family,  9 m number 

13. 

Dungannon 

pensioner  from  79th 

family  - 

Applies  for  a free  passage  to  North  America. 

regimcnL 

13. 

1 Portadown 

pauper  ... 

13. 

Capa^olan 

balf'pay  officer  in  Tip* 

wife  and  6 children 

Requests  a grant  of  land  in-  Canada. 

perary  militia. 

13. 

Navas 

pensioner  from  31st 

wife,  3 sons,  and 

Requests  encouragement  to  emigrate  to 

regiment. 

3 daughters. 

British  North  America. 

»3. 

Killashce 

agriculturists  • 

large  families 

Clough 

pensioner 

family  - 

Killtsandra 

pensioner  from  8ist 

wife,  and  3 children 

- - - . . Ditto. 

regiment. 

15. 

Newport 

pauper  - 

large  family  • 

Solicits  the  aid  of  Government  to  enable  him* 
self  and  iamily  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada. 

Clough, 

pauper  - 

family  of  nine 

Applies  for  a free  passage  for  himself  and 

CO.  Down. 

family,  to  the  British  American  settlements. 

15. 

Moiuitrath 

pensioner  from  30th 

wife,  4 sons,  and 

regiment. 

4 daughters. 

Clough, 

pauper  ... 

family  of  7 persons 

Solicits  the  means  of  emigrating  to  the 

CO.  Uo»n. 

British  N.  A.  settlements. 

550. 3 Q 
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APPENDIX  TO  THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE 


Abaracr*  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— wnJmafrf. 


Application.  1 Rctidcnco. 


SUBJECT  of  ilie  APPUCATIOS. 


April  9.  Grcnanc,  labouring  furoer  • wifo  and  chiidre 
Baniry  Bay. 

- Pa]li»grean  formerly  in  Limerick  a large  family 
mill  da. 


12.  jBaUyDiabon  formeHy  in  the  Nary 


Chelsea  pensioner,  8 cliildrea  - 
25th  r^t. 

- - - - 2 beads  uf  families, 

coniulinguf  17  penoiu. 


14.  Abbeyleii  j pensioner  8th  regt.  • 


• Firbane,  btachstnitb 
King’s  CO. 


CookstowD  Bcrjeant-major  in  the 
yeomanry. 


— Rslhkeale  out-pensioner  - - j 

*■  Abbeyleix  D®  - lafti  drag'  ' 


— Moy  - - linen  weaver  • 

J5-  Five  Mile  lately  in  die  Army  - 
Town. 

— Clough  - D*  in  the  yeomanry 

— D*  - • pensioner 

tG.  Calunconliah  out-pensioner  41st 
regiment. 

4-  Pallisbeg  .... 

Ballisgreanc 


C.  Roscommon  under  BhcriiT,  Ros- 
common. 


wife  and  children  • Solicits  for  encouragement  to  emigrate  to 
British  America,  and  prays  for  Uiformation. 

a lorge  family  • Applies  for  assistance  to  settle  in  British 

America,  os  he  cannot  support  bis  fitmily. 

2 sons  - - Solicits  to  be  sent  to  Canada,  as  they  cannot 

get  employment. 

...  - Prays  for  a certificate  of  recommendation  to 

the  Governor  of  Canada,  in  order  that  he  may 
emigrate. 

8 ciiildma  - - Prays  for  a grant  oflnnd  and  free  paasagefor 

himself  and  family  to  British  America. 

2 beads  uf  families,  Solicit  for  instructions  relative  to  cmharka- 

cmuuiingufiypcnDiu.  don  for  British  America,  as  dmy  perceive  by 
the  public  newspapers  that  the  funds  are  open  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  emigration  from  the  United  Kiogdom,  and  coa- 
sequently  they  hmd  themselves  in  readiqcss. 

- ...  Frays  for  information  whether  Government 

wili  ailvonce  Tiim  any  money,  to  enable  him  to 
emigrate  to  British  America,  whicli  he  will  re- 
from  his  pension. 

I family  of  10  persons  Frays  for  a free  passage  and  grant  of  land  in 
British  America,  in  order  to  prevent  hioiself 
and  family  from  famishing. 

wife  and  to  children  Praysfora  free  passage  for  himself  and  family 

to  any  of  the  British  settlements,  as  some  of  his  children  ore 
mechanics,  who  by  good  conduct  and  industry  in  die  colonies 
will  become  respectable  members  of  society,  and  will  get  secu- 
rity for  their  honesty. 

wife  and  5 cliildren  I Applies  for  free  passage  to  St.  John’s,  New 
Brunswick. 

* - * - I Wishes  to  emigrate  to  British  America,  and 

ajiplies  for  information  whether  Government  will  advance  any 
mooey  to  pensioners  to  enable  them  to  subsist  and  pay  their 
passage,  and  also  where  the  pensioner  can  be  received  in  tiridsn 
America. 

wife,  3 sons,  and  Applies  for  free  passage  to  British  America. 

,1  daughter. 


Applies  for  free  passage  to  British  America. 


wife  and  5 children 
trife  and  3 children 


trife  and  3 children D"  - and  to  know  if  he  can 

receive  his  pension  in  British  America. 

wife  and  g cliildrcn  Applies  for  free  passage  to  Britialt  America. 


- . >1  Applicuit  refers  to  a petition  signed  by  the 

heads  of  several  hundred  families  imploring  aid  to  emigrate  to 
Canada,  which  he  had  transmitted ; and  slates,  that  those  per- 
sons have  the  most  sanguiue  expectations  of  being  sent  out  this 
Spring,  whicli  will  relieve  them  from  the  misery  and  sulTerings 
they  endure,  and  bogs  for  informariun  wliot  lime  the*  Expeditiun 
will  take  pUco. 

- - - 1 States  that  n few  poor  foniUies  have  applied 

to  him  for  some  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Britisli  America,  as 
they  are  in  great  distress,  without  the  means  of  support  or  pro- 
spect of  employment:  and  requests  to  be  informed,  whether  if 
lie  should  advance  some  money  to  each  indivifluaJ,  Government 
Hill  be  pleased  to.give  him  any  assistance  in  carrying  this  object 
of  mercy  into  execution. 
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Abstrarte  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— coniinuerf. 


DATE 

«r  <lie 

PLACE 

of 

Resilience- 

Descriptioa. 

Number 

Of 

PAMity. 

SUBJECT  of  tie  APTIICATIOK. 

1827=. 

Tbomtmi], 

States  that  he  applies  with  the  consent  of  300 

12. 

CO.  Clare. 
Dublin  • 

formerly  an  officer 

wife  and  5 children 

persona,  who  have  intrusted  him  to-  memorial  on 
their  part  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  British 
America. 

Is  anxious  to  emigrate  to  Britidi  .America, 

14. 

D»  - - 

of  yeomanry. 

pensioner  {serieaht 

wife  and  7 children 

if  encouraged  by  Government. 

Applies  for  a free  passage  for  himself  and 

Oruoisita  • 

8th  regiment.) 
artisan  - 

7 children  - 

family  to  British  America. 

Applies  for  a small  grant  of  land  in  Bridsh 

_ 

Cookstown 

linen  weaver 

6 children  - 

Atuenca, 

Applies  for  a free  passage  to  British  America. 

- 

Tarbert  - 

. 

wife  and  5 children 

D® 

- 

Ballibay  - 

out-pensioner  - 

family  of  9 - 

Wishes  to  emigrate  with  his  family  to  British 

15- 

Moy  - - 

labourer  . • - 

wife  and  i diild  - 

America,  and  applies  for  lutbrmation. 

Applicant  states  tlmt  he  sold  his  property  in 
xk  with  the  emigrants  that  were  sent  out  by 
ut  that  the  people  were  all  on  board,  and  that  he 
and  prays  dial  he  may  be  sent  as  a settler  to 
a. 

Wishes  to  emigrate  to  British  America,  and 

riurry 

yeoman  - - - 

order  to  emba 
Government,  b 
was  too  late; 
British  Americ 
<;  bovs  and  s eirls  - 

17- 

iSridge. 
Tburlea  - 

weaver,  latrfy  in  54th 

family  of  5 • 

applies  for  assistance  and  information. 

Cannot  get  employment,  and  begs  he  may  be 

Moy  - . 

regiment. 

sent  with  bis  ^mily  to  britisb  America. 

Wishes  to  emigrate  to  British  America,  and 

Clough  . 

lately  in  the  yeomanry 

family  of  > 3 peraons 

applies  for  information. 

Applies  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  British 

H- 

Dungannon 

Bchoolmaster  - 

America. 

Petitions  to  be  sent  out  as  an  emigrant  school- 

16. 

College. 
Moy  - - 

weaver,  late  of  the 

wife  and  C children 

master  to  Canada;  and  as  proof  of  being  pro- 
perly qualified,  incloses  a document  which  he 
receive  from  Lord  D’ClilTord  upon  the  subject. 
Prays  for  a free  passage  to  British  America 

18. 

Blackwater- 

militia. 

linen  weaver  - 

wife  and  1 son 

lor  hiinsell'and  family,  with  other  advantages. 
D® 

town. 

Charlemont 

D*  - and  lately  in 

wife,  mother,  and 

D” 

Garrison. 

Cookstown 

Uie  yeomanry. 

1 linen  weaver  - 

3 children. 

wife  and  6 children 

D® 

- 

Prays  for  free  passage  to  British  America, 

. 

Charlemont 

linen  weaver  - 

children. 

wife  and  />  children 

and  encloses  ccriificate.of  good  conduct. 
Prays  for  free  passage  to  British  America. 

_ 

Moy 

D*  - - - 

wife,  4 sons,  and4 

D» 

CbarlemoDt 

D®  and  lately  in  the 

(laughters. 
wife  and  4 children 

D® 

D“ 

yeomanry. 

D'  and  formerly  in 

wife  and  3 children 

_ 

CnJinlen  HiU 

the  royal  mV. 
weaver  - 

wife  and  3 children 

D' 

Umerick 

Applies,  through  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  for 
a free  passage  for  himself  ami  fmnily  to  British 
America,  and  encloses  a recommendatiun  from 
a number  of  magistrates  of  the  co.  Limerick. 
Requests  to  know  if  he  can  obtain  a grant  of 

Cookstown 

ters. 

sa 

6suns  and  4daugli> 

land  in  British  America. 

Prays  for  a free  passage  for  herself  ami  family 

23. 

TuHanrore 

out-jjensinner,  89th  tc* 

tors. 

wife  and  child 

to  British  America,  as  she  is  in  great  distress. 

gimcni. 

3 Q 4 
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appendix  to  third  report  of  the 


Abstracts  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— co^tinuerf. 


DA1E 

PLACE 

Number 

of  ibe 

of 

Dftsenjilion. 

of  ] 

SUBJECT  of  Ibe  APPLICATION. 

Applicadoo. 

Rojidence. 

FAMILY. 

Wishes  to  emigrate  to  British  America. 

Mar.  97. 

CookstowD 

pensioner  from  64th 

- 

foot. 

- 

Lisburn 

late  of  9d  foot  • 

- 

- 

Maglierafelt, 

- 1 8th  light  dragoons 

a small  family 

Applies  for  free  passage,  and  other  advan- 

88. 

1 Bailiborongb  ' 

pensioner,  37th  reg*  - 
d*  60th  regiment 

3 sons  & 1 daughter 

27- 

1 CookstawD 

a rising  tomily 

Ditto. 

31. 

BalliboTough 

d»  - - . 

Wi^es  to  know  if  there  be  a grant  of  land 
in  British  America. 

_ 

Narnay, 

late  of  99th  regiment 

wife  and  3 children 

Wishes  to  emigrate,  and  from  his  knowledge 

CO.  Kildare. 

of  the  country,  tliinks  he  could  repay  the 
expenses. 

- 

Ballioamore 

labourer  - 

wife  - - . 

Applies  for  airee  passage  to  British  .America. 

_ 

Limerick  1 



Wishes  to  emigrate,  if  encouraged. 

~ 

Mobill 

out-pensioner  from 
Chelsea. 

April  t. 

Athlane 

late  63d  regiment 

. - . . 

Solicits  for  a passport  to  North  America. 

3. 

Donybrook 

pensioner,  37th  toot, 

wife  and  3 cliildren 

Applies  for  free  passage  for  himself  and 

and  cordwainer. 

family,  in  order  tliaC  he  may  become  a settler 

in  British  America. 

1. 

Dungannon 

late  royal  artillery 

ditto 

Wishes  to  proceed  with  his  family  to  Canada, 
and  applies  for  a grant  of  land. 

_ 

Kiibeggan 

labourers 

3 heads  of  families. 

Wish  to  emigrate  to  British  America. 

consiitiiig  of  ij  peraooi. 

Moy  1 

pensioner  5 by  trade 

wife  and  6 children 

Applies  for  a free  passage  to  British  America, 

a cooper. 

as  be  cannot  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 

3- 

Dromor 

pensioner  65th  foot  - 

family  of  5 children 

Wishes  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
applies  for  a free  passage,  &c.  and  will  cause  his 

sons  to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia. 

5- 

Dublin 

gardener 

- 

Wishra  to  emigrate  to  Britiali  America. 

Stradbally 

has  a family 

D*  - - and  for  free  passage,  in  order  to 
be  saved  from  dying  from  actual  want. 

- 

- 

late  of  loist  regiment 

wife  and  a cliildren 

Applies  for  free  passage  to  British  America. 

Mount 

blacksmith 

father  and  mother, 

D*  • - understands  every  art  connected 

Lol'tus. 

wife  and  4 children. 

wiili  the  trade  ol  a smith,  and*  cun  be  recom- 
mended. 

- 

Rathdrum 

yeoman  - 

vrife  and  s children 

Applies  for  a grant  of  land  in  Canada,  and 
free  passage. 

3. 

Cootchlll 

late  9th  dragoons 

himself  and  family  ' 

D« D*. 

Mobill 

farmer  and  linen  weaver 

DO  family 

Wishes  to  emigrate  to  British  America ; is 
young;  lias  a good  constitution,  and  can  be 
strongly  recommended ; applies  for  encourage- 
ment., in  comie<|uencc  of  the  depressed  state  of 

the  linen  manutketure.  ' 

_ 

Maguires 

pensioner,  royal  ar> 

wife  and  6 children 

Rndge. 

tillery. 

family,  and  other  privileges  proposed  to  out- 

pensioners. 

- 

Dromore 

pensioner,  3d  battalion 

family  of  7 children 

Wishes  to  emigrate  to  British  America  with 

both  foot. 

his  family. 

3- 

Parson’s 

seij'  in  royal  engineers 

family  of  7 - 

1 States,  that  he  will  emigrate  to  Canada  at 

his  own  expense,  if  posslli^ie,  and  applies  for 
a grant  of  land. 

- 

Stradone 

out-pensioncr  R.  H. 

. 

States,  that  there  are  a number  of  pensioners 

anxious  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

Castle 

Bellingham. 

D'  - grf.  per  day  • 

has  a large  family  • 

Anxioustoemigrate  with  his  family  to  Canada, 
and  applies  for  assistance. 
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Abstracts  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— coatinuc^. 




DATE  1 

PLACT. 

Kuober 

of  itie 
AppUcBtion. 

of 

Heildence. 

Doacriplloii. 

of 

FASnhY. 

SUBJECT  of  tl«  APPhlCAnON. 

1827: 
April  5. 

Strokestown 

yeoman  in  the  caviJry, 
and  parish  clerk  of 
Strokeatown  church. 

wife,  '5  sons,  and 
4 daughters. 

! Applies  for  aid  to  emigrate  with  his  family  to 
1 New  Brunswick  or  Upper  Canada,  in  conse* 
quence  of  distress  brought  on  by  the  reduction 
of  one-half  of  his  salary  as  parish  clerk,  which 
was  his  chief  support ; can  get  certificates  of 
good  character  from  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
and  also  the  gentry  of  tho  neighbourhood. 

6. 

BallymahoD 

out-pensiuner,  38th 
fool. 

family  of  7 persons 

Anxious  to  know  if  there  bea  free  passage  to 
British  America,  and  bow  besliall  apply  for  it. 

7- 

Clones 

pensioner,  58th  foot  - 

has  a femily  - 

Applicant  finds  his  pension  not  sufficient  to 
support  his  family,  and  wishes  to  proceed  to 
British  America;  ho  is  anxious  to  know  what 
allowance  is  given  to  discharged  soldiers. 

- 

Dublin 

pensioner,  now  a baker 

' wife,  but  DO  children 

Wishes  to  emigrate  to  Quebec  to  join  his 
friends,  and  follow  his  trade. 

8. 

Portglenone 

pensioner 

s sons 

Wishes  to  go  to  British  America;  and  states, 
that  12  pensiunm  are  anxious  to  emigrate  also, 
if  encouraged,  and  requests  information  upon 
the  subject. 

“ 

Eyrecourt 

' lately  in  the  militia, 
now  a weaver. 

wife  and  5 children 

Applies  for  a free  passage  to  British  America, 
and  incloses  a testiinoniiil  of  good  character, 
and  recommendation  from  the  vicar  of  his 
parish. 

10. 

CookstowD 

pensioner,  2gth  foot  • 

wife  and  family 

Applies  for  a free  passage  for  himself  and 
family  to  British  America. 

n. 

Belfast 

out'pensioners,  Chelsea 

2 families 

1 

Applicants  ask  for  a free  passage  for  tiiem- 
setves  and  families  to  British  ,\mericB,  as  they 
cannot  get  employment,  and  their  pensions  will 
not  support  their  families. 

- 

Enniscorthyi 

> pensioner,  73d  foot  - 

- • - • 

Applies  for  a letter  of  indulgence,  in  order 
that  ne  may  present  it  to  the  tioveroor  of  Lower 
Canada  upon  his  arrival. 

1- 

Bunngher 

painter  and  glazier  - 

1 

Intends  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
begs  to  know  ifhe  can  get  a free  passage,  or  any 
encoumgement  to  persons  of  his  description. 

- 

Ballmasloe 

pensioner,  iBth  vet* 
batt*. 

j wife  and  t son 

Wisliea  to  emigrate  to  British  America,  and 
implores  directions  how  be  shall  proceed. 

12. 

Killeavey, 
CO.  Arniiigli, 

frutii  Newj. 

farmer  - 

wife,  3 sons,  and 
e daughters. 

Requests  that  he  and  his  family  may  be  ao- 
cepted  amongst  othem  who  may  be  sent  out  by 
Government  to  British  America,  as  his  family 
have  been  brought  up  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

16. 

Boltlnglaas 

farmer  - • - 

Applicant  states  he  will  refund  the  expenses 
attending  the  emigration  of  himself  and  fol- 
lowers, and  begs  they  may  be  sent  to  British 
America  this  season.  He  states  ihot  they  are 
skilled  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

*7- 

Nenagli 

lately  a lieutenant  in 
the  50th. 

Apphes  to  bo  sent  to  Canada  to  superintend 
the  emigrants,  and  incloses  a pamphlet  wriitea 
by  himself,  intituled,  “ The  Emigrant's  Guide  to 
the  Canadas.”  From  his  knowledge  of  Canada, 
bo  wishes  to  emigrate. 
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Abstracts  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS  - 


DAT£ 

AppUcatioD. 

PIAC£ 

of 

Residence. 

Dfikiipsion. 

Nnmber 

aC 

FAMILY. 

BUBJICT  of  the  APPlaCATION. 

1827; 

Peb.  ig. 

Kilcooly 

Abbey. 



- 

Prays  for  encouragement  to  enable  to  him 
emigrate. 

23. 

Ballydaimoa 

fanners  and  labourers 

families 

Applies  in  their  behalf  for  aid  to  enable 
tliem  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

Mar.  13. 

Camolin, 

n.\Vexford. 

schooloiastcr  - 

wife  ... 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  North  America. 

14. 

lUtlilricI&nd 

late  8th  regiment 

. . - 

Requests  to  be  informed  how  be  is  to  get 
a grant  of  land  in  North  America. 

Gotesbridge 

pensioner  IVoffl  103d 
regiment. 

Prays  for  a free  poasage  to  British  North 
America. 

16. 

MuRmgar 



^family  of  9 - 

17- 

Dungannon 

jraomon  . - • 

3 sons  and  1 daugh* 

Prays  for  assistance  towards  emigration. 

5 7- 

MysbaU, 
CO.  Cariow. 

carp^tor 

- - - 

Prays  for  a free  passage,  and  grant  of  land 
in  British  America. 

J7- 

Rathdrom 

fanner  ... 

wife,  and  1 0 cblld^ 

Requests  a IVee  passage  for  himself  and 
family,  and  his  inlher-iu-law  and  son-in-law,  to 
British  America. 

90. 

Six  Mile 
Bridge, 
CO.  Clare. 

pensioner  from  74th 
regiment. 

wife,  and  2 children 

Solicits  a free  passage  co  Plalifhx,  N.  Scotia, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  draw  his  peasion  there. 

SI. 

Stradbally, 
Queen's  co. 

wife,  and  5 cliildren 

, Requests  free  passage  to  Upper  Canada. 

1826: 

Nov.  2, 

1827: 

Jan.  6. 

Ballymabon 

late  seaman 

. 

Requests  a grant  of  land  in  British  America; 
will  pay  his  own  passage. 

Dublin 

solicitor  ... 

7 sons  and  3 daugh'* 
dren,  for  a gra 
emigrate  to  Ca 
pursuits,  and 
Offers  pccuniai 
1 Government. 

Applies  on  behalf  of  a widow  and  to  cliit- 
ut  of  land,  and  assistance  from  Government,  to 
nada.  This  family  brought  up  to  agricultural 
propose  to  take  3 or  4 workmen  to  Canada, 
ry  aid  in  addition  to  what  may  be  afforded  by 

Feb.  1. 

Cooteltill 

labourer  ... 

wife  and  4 children 

Applies  for  n free  passage,  and  assistance  to 
cmi^te  to  Canada. 

16. 

"Virginia 

penrioner,  R. Meath  | 
Militia. 

wife  and  5 children 

Prays  foe  a free  passage  to  the  British 
American  Colonies. 

.7. 

Athlone 

pensioner  from  1 1 Ih 
foot. 

wife  and  3 children 

• - Ditto  - - and  rations. 

March 

Btookbocougb 

paupers  ... 

Sheads  offamilies, 
with  4 children  each. 

Requests  assistance  to  emigrate. 

8. 

Bel&st 

ensign  Gibbs,  8th 
U.  V.  B‘. 

sons  - - - 

Applies  for  iiniruction,  in  order  to  be  pul  In 
possession  of  grant  of  land  for  bimselfdc  sons. 

12. 

Ballylongfoid 

wife  and  Bcbiidren 

Wishes  to'procced  to  Canada. 

20. 

labourer  ... 

wife,  1 son,  3 
daughters. 

For  assistance  to  proceed  to  British  America. 

- 

D* 

d»  . - . 

no  family 

- 

D« 

d«  ■ - - 

wife,  I male,  1 fe- 
male child. 

- 

Lisburn 

late  27th  fool  - 

large  family  - 

Requests  free  passage  to  British  America. 

" 

Granard 

pensioners 

5 heads  of  fami- 
lies, 20  persons. 

Pray  for  assistimce  to  emigrate  to  Conoda. 

»7- 

Monegban 

pensioner,  6th  dra- 
goons. 

S SODS,  3 daughters 

Requests  free  passage,  and  grant  of  land  in 
Upper  Canada. 

- 

Grange 

out-pensioner,  ordnancs 

! wife  and  3 children 

Frays  for  free  passage  to  British  .America. 

18. 

Castle- 

bellinghain 

penaoner  from  8th 
. foot. 

wife  and  7 children 

D*  (0  be  taken  out  (0  British  America. 
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Number 

Vesoriptian. 

of 

TAMILY. 



wife  and  3cluldrcn 
wife  and  5 children 

3 pensioners,  Goth 
and  58th  reg**. 

6 sons  ... 

SUBJECT  of  tile  APPLICATION. 


Omagb. 

Oromore 

Granard 

Dublin, 

Annedej 

Lodge. 

Castidjiauy 


Monaghan 

CO.  Kildare 
Uiuimellagh 

Dromera, 

Dromore. 

Tipperary 

Buliborouglj 


Enniskillen 

Kilderrory 


Mountgun 

.Maglierafcltj 

Camolin, 
[co. Wexford 
Maghcrafclij 

Qelturbct 

Irvins  town 

Drogheda 

Leitrim 

Leitrim 
Athboy. 
CO.  Mca'tlt. 
Drumlain, 
CO.  Cavan. 


Wishes  to  emigrate  to  British  America. 
Begs  for  a passage  to  - . D^. 

- . - D"  - - - to  Canada. 


ment  which  Government  will  grant 
provided  a family,  couMSting  of  six  persons,  bring  a capital  of 
person  respectively ; and  what  (juantity  of  land  will  be  given. 


Requests  Information  as  to  tlic  encourage- 
:o  persons  emigrating  to  British  A°>^nca, 
’ ' ■ ’ " for  each 


pensioner,  1 iih  foot  ■ 


pensioner,  97th  foot  • 


clergyman 

lieutenant,  late  99th 
regiment. 

pensioner,  87th  reg'  - 
ouUpensiooers,  Chelsea  I 


late  of  the  Kilkenny 
militia. 


fanner,  but  served 
in  the  yeomanry. 


late  of  the  881I1  reg' 


pensioners  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnaocc. 

pensioner  64th  re- 
giment. 

pensioner,  41b  regiment 


pciuioDcr,  46th  foot  • 


Requests  to  know  the  quantity  of  land  he  is 
entitled  to  in  British  North  America,  and 
wbetlicr  free  passage  is  granted. 

3 children  • • Requests  a free  passage  to  British  America, 

Sc  furtnermdulgenciesjbeinga  soldier's  widow. 

$ children  • - Prays  for  &ce  passage  to  British  America. 

a heads  of  lami-  Requests  assistance  to  enable  them  to  emi- 

lies,  iSpersoDB.  grate  to  British  America. 

100  beads  of  la-  Applies,  on  behalf  of  these  families,  fur  aid 
toilies.  to  enable  them  to  settle  in  Canada,  in  consc- 

qncnce  of  the  depression  of  the  linen  trade, 
wife  and  family  - Requests  a grant  of  land,  and  free  passage 

to  British  North  America. 

....  Requests  a free  passage  to  British  America. 
Sheadsofikmilies,  Requests  to  know  if  they  are  entitled  to 
18  persona.  a free  passage  to  British  America,  and  how  they 

ace  to  proceed ; and  the  clergymen  of  tlicir  parish  have 
certified  the  goodness  of  their  characters  : and  that  trill  be  an 
example  to  mers. 

2 headsof  families,  I Wish  to  proceed  as  settlers  to  British  Ame. 
6 persons.  ricn,  and  what  allowance  will  be  granted. 

. . . . I Prays  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  British 

America,  in  order  to  prevent  starvation,  as  he  is  reduced  to 
extreme  distress ; and  to  grant  the  sante  encouragement  as  has 
been  given  to  other  emigrants, 
wife  & 4 sons  & 3 I 


girls,  7 adults,  & 4 
under  age. 

wife  & 3 sons  & 3 
daughters,  Spersons. 


2 heads  of  families, 
in  alt  12  persons, 
wife  and  4 children 

large  family  - 

family  consists  of 
4 persons. 

8 heads  of  families, 
6 pereons. 
wife  and  3 children 
wife  and  G children 

wife,  4 sons  and  t 
daughter. 


3Q: 


Desires  to  emigrate  to  Britisli  North  America, 
and  prays  for  a tree  passage,  and  grant  of  land. 
Encloses  a certificate  of  good  character. 

Wishes  to  become  a settler  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  prap  for  a free  passage,  and  grant  of  land. 

Prays  to  be  placed  on  the  British  American 
Establishment,  and  to  receive  his  pension  there; 
and  prays  that  ho  may  be  sent  out  tliis  Sprbg. 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  British  Nortli 
America. 

Supplicates  for  assistance  to  endrle  them  to 
emigrate  to  Canada. 

Frays  for  a free  passage  to  British  North 
America. 

Prays  for  a free  passage  to  British  America, 
and  for  the  customary  allowance  to  pensioners. 

Solicits  a free  passage  to  British  America  - 
with  any  oilser  favour  Government  may  bestow, 

Applies  for  afree  passage  to  Norilt  America. 


Ditto. 


order  to 


Applies  for  ditto  to  Montreal,  ii 
become  a settler  there. 

Anxious  to  emigrate  to  British  Amcrico,  but 
cannot  defray  the  expenses ; and  pravs  for 
a free  possage.  Encloses  a cerdficaie  of  good 
character  from  the  clergyman  of  hli  parish. 
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Abstracts  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  Jtnd  MEMORIALS— 


SUBJECT  of  tb*  APPLICATION. 


Apr.  13.  Ktllysandra  out-pensioner,  from 

1 8tb  dragoons. 

— Tullamoie  out  pensioner,  nth  re- 

giment. 

- Eyrecourt  pensioner 

- D“  wearer  ... 


Virginia  lotelym  the!  oodth  re- 
giment of  foot. 

34.  Athlone  ahocoiaker 

— Bluckwater  D“  and  weaver 

Town. 

- Burriaakane  linen  weaver,  lately  a 

yeoman. 

*5-  Castlebel-  out-pensioner  - 
lingbam. 


• - - - Applies  for  n free  passage  to  British  America, 

and  a grant  of  land. 

wife  and  3 children  Applies  for  a free  passage  to  British  America, 
wife  and  5 children  • . - • . D* 

wife,  2 sons,  and  5 - . - . - D"  and  endosea  certificate 

daughters.  (from  the  Archdeacon  of  Clonfert)  tliat  peti. 

tioner  is  a fit  object  for  the  boon. 

■ ...  Applies  for  a free  passage  to  British  America. 


family  of  7 persons 
wife  and  child 


or.  31.  Dublin  solicitor 


Apr.  25.  I Tandrageo  schoolmaster  - 


28.  Ramult  ... 
Five  MileTown 

“ TeraplenioJe  out-pensioncr  • 


- Antrim  formerly  in  the  militia, 
now  a pauper. 

30.  Moy  pensioner  2d  regi- 
ment foot. 


May  5.  KdlogUter  pensioner 

Dungannoo  shoemaker  k white- 
smith, and  lately  in 
the  yeomanry. 

April  12.  Newry 


AppIlM  for  instructions  how  lie  shall  receive 
his  pension  at  Quebec. 

a young  &mily  - States  tlmt  the  distress  of  the  country  is  so 
great,  that  he  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 
and  applies  for  a grant  of  land. 

wife  and  5 children  Applies  on  behalf  of  himself  and  three  beads 
of  families,  for  the  benefits  of  emigration  to  British  America, 
and  requests  the  fullest  informarion. 

* • - • Requests  for  information  upon  the  subject  of 

emigration  to  British  America. 

wife  and  5 children  Applies  for  a free  passage  for  himself  and 
family  to  British  America. 

- - - - Applies  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a number  of 

other  persons,  whether  there  be  any  chance  of  getting  a free 
passage  to  British  America  tliis  season,  as  they  are  in  a state  of 
starvation,  and  would  gladly  repoy  the  expense  of  their  emi- 
gration as  soon  alter  tlieir  landing  os  possible. 

- - • - I Requests  information  on  behalf  of  a number 

of  farmers  and  tradesmen,  who  wish  to  settle  in 
Canada. 


Prays  that  he  and  family  may  be  sent  as  emi- 
grants' to  British  America. 

Ueqaests  to  know  if  he  can  have  a free  pas- 
sage to  New  Brunswick. 

Prays  that  he  and  his  family  may  be  taken 
free  of  expense  to  British  America. 

Is  anxious  to  emigrate  with  his  family  to 
British  America,  and  prays  for  information. 

Pray  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 


' * I Applicant  states  that  he  has  been  applied  to 

by  a number  of  poor  luliobitonts,  principally  labourers,  farmers 
and  weavers  (who  wish  to  emigrate  to  British  America),  to 
make  their  wishes  known  to  Croveriiment,  as  their  misery  and 
wretchedness  is  too  great  to  contemplate. 

- - I Applies  on  the  part  of  a number  of  poor 

persons  to  know  whether  any  allocation  of  lands  and  immediate 
support  will  be  granted  by  Government,  in  British  America,  to 
Emigrants;  and  states  that  the  parties  intending  to  emigrate 
are  active  young  people,  not  overburtliened  with  large  families, 
and  possessing  fittle  property  beyond  the  means  of  paying  for 
their  passage;  and  although  provisions  are  in  abundance  and 
cheap,  srill  the  distress  is  very  intense,  many  active  labourers 
not  receiving  one  shilling  for  their  labour  since  last  Christmas. 
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Abatracte  of  HUSH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— cojiiinuei 


DATE 
of  tlie 

PIACE 

of 

nettdence. 

Descfiptlon. 

Number 

of 

EtMILY. 

SUBJECT  of  tlie  Al’PErCAHON. 

1827: 

Apr-  23- 

Kinyinan 

2 persons 

Applicants  state  that  their  father  was  a Major 

Glebe. 

10  the  Army,  but  that  as  they  have  not  either  money  or  mterest,  to  procure  employ- 
ment or  to  enter  into  business,  they  have  turned  their  thoughts  upon  emigrating 
to  Canada  as  settlers;  and  iiaving  received  a good  education  and  also  possessing 
a knowledge  of  agriculture,  they  request  to  be  employed  in  any  manner  connect^ 
wiUi  emigration  to  Canada. 

28. 

M'Mellick 

out-pensioner  - 

2 families 

Applicant  requests  a free  passage  for  himself 
and  wife,  and  also  for  his  brother's  family,  to 
Canada. 

Golden 

farmer  - 

\x  persons  - 

Prays  tor  a free  passage  to  Canada,  where 
his  friends  reside. 

May  1 . 

Palloa 

Grean. 

out-pensioner  - 

wife,  4 sons,  and 
2 daughters, 

Applies  for  a free  passage  to  Canada,  and  a 
grant  of  land. 

... 

Limerick 

wife,  4 sons,  and 
3 daughters. 

Prays  that  he  ma^  be  granted  a free  passage 
for  himself  and  famfly  to  Canada,  in  order  that 
he  may  escape  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Kockites  and  VVhiteboys. 

CirrickiiiacTUM 

family  consists  of 
3 persons. 

1 Prays  for  a free  passage  to  Canada, 

7. 

Fermoy 

. 



C. 

Svranlinbar 

lately  an  armourer 
in  tbe  Navy. 

D* 

8. 

Bsliybravo 

. 

to  persons  - 

D'' 

■ 

EiintaklMuii 

lieuteiumt  half-pay  33th 

wife  and  4 children 

States  that  several  poor  persons  wish  to 
emigrate  with  applicant  to  Canada,  and  applies 
for  eocoui-Bgeinent  and  assistaace. 

Stewnutonn 

wife  and  a children 

Applies  for  a free  passage  to  Canada,  and 
encloses  certificate  of  good  cboracter. 

- 

!>• 

wife  and  4 children 

D“  . - - 0* 

9- 

Longford 

lately  a soldier,  but 
bos  no  pension. 

D* 

- 

Cohtr 

weaver  and  in  police 

1 1 persons  - 

0* 

- 

‘Cashel 

pensioner  77U1  foot  - 

wife  and  1 ion 

O" 

“ 

Kilrea 

late  a soldier  in  the 
royal  artillery. 

2 heads  of  families 

0* 

1827: 

May  13. 

Csiutcoultali. 

- 

applicant  and  family 

Prays  for  a tree  passage  to  British  America. 

■ 

Blackwater 
Town, 
Co.  Anuagh. 

pensioner,  at  6ci. 
per  day. 

wife  and  5 childreu 

0- 

J4. 

Flun;  Snd^; 
Co.  Uwib. 

family  coniining 
of  10  persons. 

u yeoman,  and  bus  no  pension ; in  great  dis- 
tress ; and  prays  for  a grant  of  land,  in  case  be 
raises  his  passage-money. 

18. 

Bantry 

forced  to  abat 
thougli  at  no 

wife  and  9 dtildren 
idun  his  native  count 
very  remote  period 

Prays  fur  assistance  to  emigrate,  as  he  is 
ry,  from  the  pressure  of  indigent  distreiis;  id- 
enjoyed  prospects  of  happier  days. 

22. 

Moy, 

Co.Tyroiie 

linen  weaver  • 

. - . . 

j Prays  for  a free  passoge  to  British  America. 

23. 

Newry 

linen  manufacturers, 
nnd  agriculturists. 

12  heads  of  families  | Prays  for  information  on  the  part  of  12  fa- 
uiilies,  (respecting  titc  Parliamentary  grant  towards  Emigration, 
os  they  understand)  wbot  arc  tlie  conditions  on  which  mey  are 
to  be  sent  out  to  Canada,  and  beg  that  their  families  may  form 
part  of  the  Emigration  from  Ireland. 

Ardfamiin. 

Cu.Tiii|»rwj 

family,  consisting 
of  1 1 persons. 

Prays  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

550- 

CkMlemum 

weaver  - - - 

wife  and  3 children 

3R 

0» 
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Abstracts  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— continui^. 


CATE  PLACE 

of  the  of 

Apylicalion.  Besideace. 


Number 

Descriptisp. 

ef 

FAMILY. 

out-pensioner,  at  gd. 

1 child 

p'd*y,  ftomB.Y.  Euigcia. 

. 

SUBJECT  of  Uie  APPLICATION. 


Frays  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 


ja,  M'Lofturfneaf  smith  (lately  in  the  a famDy 


.....  D*  - (as  being  a good  me- 
chanic, he  can  there  support  his  family.) 


and  a grant  of  land. 


ChirlcmoDt  weaver  ... 

D“  - - d°  - . . 

D*  - - farmer  and  linen 


• - lately  in  tlie  militia 

and  yeomanry. 

Kilrea  pensioner 


Cbariemoiit,  linen  weaver  - 
Co.  Armagh. 


wife  and  g children  .....  D« 
wife  and  4 children  .....  D« 


Requests  assistance  to  emigrate  to  British 
America. 


I wife  and  4 children  .....  D” 

wife,  3 sons  and  .....  D“ 

: 3 daughters. 

7 children  - - .....j)* 

wife  and  7 children  !.....  d» 

wife  and  5 children  .....  D* 


* and  free  passage. 
- - - d" 


I Erayvale  1 carpenter 


34,  Cork  j tanner  and  farmer  - I 


PallisGreen  formerly  in  the  militia 
Co.  Limeikk. 

Charlemont  linen  and  diaper  weaver 
Belfast  pensioners 

Charlemont  linen  and  diaper  weaver 


wife  and  2 sons  - .....  D*  - - - d»  - to  join  his 

friends  in  Canada ; his  wife  having  received  a 
good  education,  he  wishes  to  open  a school 
upon  his  arrival. 

7 boys  and  4 girls  Applicant  states  tiiat  he  and  family  entertain 
a strong  desire  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada,  in  consequence 
of  the  unfortunate  state  of  party  spirit  in  his  part  of  the  country; 
that,  if  a township  were  granted  to  him,  he  could  procure  means 
of  cultivation  to  the  amount  of  some  few  thousand  pounds : aitd 
that  as  Mou  as  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  take  possession  was 
known  in  his  native  city,  that  a sufficient  number  of  persons  to 
settle  a township  would  immediately  join  him;  smtes,  that  as 
this  emigration  would  be  attended  with  expenses  he  cannot 
foresee,  lie  requests  tliat  he  may  receive  the  grant,  Ac.  &c. 
duty-free,  as  he  must  husband  his  resources;  states,  that  he 
can  manufacture  a composition  for  tanning,  c^led  The  Ex- 
tract or  Concentration  from  the  Bark  of  Oak  and  other  Trees, 
of  theit  astringent  Salta ; states,  that  this  concentration  would 
lessen  the  expense  of  freight  (which  is  tlie  great  objection  to 
the  importation  of  bark)  to  a sixth  or  an  eighth  of  the  present 
expense,  independent  of  the  advantage  of  procuring  an  article 
much  wanted  from  materials  nearly  useless  at  present. 

“ ■ - Applicant  stales,  that  perceiving  by  the  news- 

papers that  the  Emigration  Committee  have 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  emigra- 
tion, prays  to  be  informed  where  he  is  to  apply, 
has  a large  family  Prays  for 

assistance  to  emigra  e to  British 


4todsoffa»iliei  D-  _ a,  they  cannot  pra- 

cure  die  common  necessaries  of  life. 

" ~ - D'  - and  prays  for  a free 

passage  to  Britisli  America. 

States  that  a few  Frotestant  families  wish  to 
emigrate  to  Canada,  and  prays  for  assistance 
end  information. 

wife  and  5 children  Hearing  that  Government  intend  to  send  out 
emigrants  to  Canada  this  season,  requests  that 
his  family  may  be  included  with  the  rest. 
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Abstracts  of  IRISH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— 


DATE 

oftlie 

Application. 

1857: 

May  s6. 


Billylongfonl 

Clough 


Huiotwi 

DeKrTptioD, 

of 

FAMILV. 

. 

wife  and  8 children 

an  out-pensioner  of 
Chelsea. 

wife  and  3 children 

yeoman  - - - 

wife,  4 sons  and  1 
daughter. 

- 

zooheadsof  families 

SCBJECT  of  the  APPMCATION. 


Prays  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 


The  Belfast  Canadian  Emigration  Society 
state,  that  in  consequence  of  a late  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commona 
concerning  Emigration,  they  (ind  it  necessary  to  give  a statement  of  the  real 
state  of  trade  at  present  in  Ireland;  it  having  appeared  that  It  was  reported  that 
trade  had  revived  so  much  as  to  aSbrd  employment  to  all  the  operatives,  and 
that  those  who  formerly  earned  only  5s.  per  week,  and  reemved  at.  from  the 
parish,  could  now  make  7 s.  without  parochial  relief ; that  if  applicants,  on  on 
averse,  had  been  able  to  make  such  vrages,  they  would  never  have  so  earnestly 
solicited  the  aid  of  Government;  but  tMt  workmen's  wages  at  present,  instead 
of  being  on  the  advance,  are  on  the  decline.  State  that  they  nave  been  these 
many  months  anxiously  expecting  assistance  from  Government  to  emigrate  to 
Upper  Canada,  where  they  could  subsist  their  families ; and  if  they  are  dis' 
appointed  in  their  hopes,  they  have  no  resource  left.  That  applicants  have 
gone  from  honse  to  house  to  examine  tlie  manufacturers  tickets,  and  take 
a statement  of  tlie  prices  lately  made  by  the  operative  weavers  there,  which 
they  are  ready  to  testify  on  oath : That  three-murths  of  the  workmen  make 
from  3«.  to  4s.  weekly,  and  one-fourth  from  4«.  to  5$.;  a lew  superior  work- 
men, at  a scarce  kina  of  work  which  fpw  con  procure,  make  from  5 r.  to  d s. 
per  week.  At  present  their  distress  is  such  that  they  cannot  pay  either  their 
debts  or  rents,  and  are  now  completely  in  the  power  of  their  landlords ; it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  best  workmen  can  procure  subsistence  for  their 
families ; and  they  can  produce  instances  of  those  who  lately  died  here  in  a 
state  of  starvation.  Applicants,  to  the  number  of  soo  families,  earnestly  pray 
that  Government  may  decide  in  their  favour. 


3 R a 
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APPENDIX  TO  THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE 


ABSTRACTS 

Of  all  PETITION3  and  MEMoaiALs  received  at  tlie  Colonial  Department,  from  Persons  desirous 
of  Emigrating  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


DATE 
of  the 

ApplicstioD. 

_ 

PLACE 

of 

Beuiicnce. 

Descriptiou. 

Number 

of 

FAMILY. 

l8a6: 

June  5. 

Glasgow 

weavers 

140  persons 

6- 

Paisley 

paupers 

5c  beads  of  families 

S- 

— 

Utest  and 
Barra. 

paupers 

4 to  500  inhabitants 

18. 

Paisley 

Cbelsra  Pen'’* 
late 

i6. 

Hebrides 

Dg”  Cuaidi. 
paupers 

300  persons 

July  15. 

Paisley 

nanufactunn 

100  beads  of  fami- 

*9- 

Aberdeen 

old  soldier 

lies, 
wife  - 

Aug.  36. 

Glasgow 

weavers 

843  families 

39. 

Springburn 

weavers 

many  famitics 

Sept.  4. 

Rutherglen 

weavers 

100  - d®  - 

6. 

Roxbiirebit'irc 

farmer 

wife,  6 children  - 

6. 

GInagow 

weavers 

130  families 

9- 

Glasgow 

weavers 

many  families 

9- 

Glasgow 

weavers 

350  families 

14. 

— 

. 

various 

31. 

trades. 

weavers 

50  d*  • 

31. 

- - 

- ■ 

150  d*  - 

81. 

— 

- 

300  persons 

33. 

- - 

100  families 

33- 

* 

- - 

50  d’  - 

35. 

- 

. 

1 00  d“  - 

35. 

- 

- 

100  d®  - - 

30. 

— 

- 

50  d®  - 

- 

Ards 

presbyter" 

many  families 

Oct.  4. 

Glasgow 

minister. 

> 400  persons 

SUBJECT  of  APPLtCATION. 


Requesting  assistance  to  emigrate  to  U. 
nada. 

- - - - Ditto. 

Apolying,  on  ibetr  behalf,  for  means  to  join 


their  friend,  who  were  assisted  to  emigrate  to 
Cape  Breton  in  1817. 

I For  assistance  to  emigrate  to  D.  Canada. 


For  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Cape  Breton. 

- - - Ditto  - - . u.  Canada. 
Requesting  grant  of  land  in  Canada. 

Having  formed  themselves  into  a society 
request  as.'iistance  to  emigrate  to  U.  Canada. 
-----  Ditto. 


Desirous  of  emigrating  to  North  America. 

Ditto  - " - - to  U.  Canada. 
-----  Ditto. 

-----  Ditto. 

-----  Ditto. 


Praying,  on  their  behalf,  for  assistance  to 
emigrate  to  U,  Canada,  and  to  be  famisbed 
with  implements  of  husbandry. 

- - - - Ditto. 

paying  assisUnce  to  emigrate  to  U.  Canada, 
and  to  be  provided  with  tlie  means  of  subsistence 
until  the  first  crops  may  be  gatlicrcd. 

Ditto. 

-----  Ditto. 

-----  Ditto. 

Applies  OR  their  behalf,  and  would  be  desirous 
of  accompanying  them, as  settlers,  to  tlie  borders 
of  Lake  Erie,  N.  America. 

Uaviog  received  favourable  accounts  of  tJ. 
Canada,  would  prefer  that  place  for  emigration, 
ami  praying  assistance  to  accomplirii  their 
object. 
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Abstracts  of  SCOTCH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— eowwi«rrf. 


DATE 

PLACE 

H.mW 

of  (he 

of 

of 

SUBJECT  of  APPLICATIOK. 

AppUcatSon. 

FAMILY. 

1896: 

Oct.  13- 

Gl„g.w 

95  persons 

Applies,  on  their  behalf,  for  assisUmce  to 
emigrate  to  Canada,  and  that  they  mav  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  subsistence  until  their 

first  crops  be  gatlicred. 

14- 

Bolfron 

ng  persons 

18. 

Glasgow 

- 

70  families 

jg. 

23' 

Paisley 

T)* 

— • 

paupers 

628  persons 

Requesting  assistance  to  emigrate,  and  send- 
ing detailed  ust  of  applicants. 

25- 

— 

Ayrshire 

mu  ubc  fillers 

52  families 

Applies,  on  their  behalf,  for  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  emigrate  to  U.  Canada. 

»5- 

— 

Glasgow 

Ayrshire 

* 

wife,  4 children  • 

Applies  for  grant  of  land  in  N.  America. 
For  assistance  to  emigrate  to  U.  Canada. 

spinners. 

- 

Glasgow 

muufactoien 

40  families 

Kor.  1. 

— 

Paisley 

pens'  of 
15th  reg'. 

wife,  8 sons,  and 
I daughter. 

6. 

Forth 

weavers 

37  fomilies  - 

Praying  assistance  to  emigrate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distress  of  the  limes. 

6. 

— 

Ayrshire 

weavers 

43  families  - 

Applies,  on  their  behalf,  for  assistance  to 
emigrate  to  U.  Canada. 

8. 

Glasgow 

mechanics 

s6o  persons 

17- 

late  GlenT 
fendbics. 

11  persons  • 

Desirous  of  emigrating  to  N.  America. 

- 

Hamilton 

weaver 

- 

- 

East 

Kilbride. 

- - 

20  individuals 

Applies,  on  their  behalf,  for  assistance,  to 
enable  them  to  emigrate  to  Van  Diemen's 

Land. 

8. 

Glasgow 

manufaetiiivn 

4,000  heads  of  fa- 

Encloses  a petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

milies. 

from  4,000  individuals,^  members  of  certain 
EmigratioD  Societies,  praying  aasistance  to 
emigrate. 

■ 

250  - d* 

Ditto  from  Clydesdale  Emigration  Society, 
for  the  tame  purpose. 

13. 

lasuluhtre 

- 

158  - d* 

Encloses  three  petitions,  to  the  same  pur- 
port. 

23. 

— 

Glasgow 

muufutunn 

162  families 

Enclose  petition  for  the  same  purpose. 

Dec.  4. 

— 

Glasgow 

pensioners 

families 

Praying  assistance  to  emigrate  to  America. 

8. 

— 

- 

wife,  3 cluldreu  - 

Having  served  in  North  America,  is  desirous 
of  proceeding  there  as  settler. 

9- 

— 

Lanark 

paupers 

Praying  aasistance  to  emigrate. 

13. 

Glasgow 

pensioner 

wife  and  child 

- - - - Ditto. 

IS. 

— 

CulJi:  Dougiti 

family 

- - - - Ditto. 

*9- 

— 

Glasgow 

Rumafnctareri 

40  heads  of  families 

Praying  assistance  to  emigrate  to  U.  Canada, 
of  repaying  to  H.  M.  governmeot,  expense; 

on  condition 

stating  that,  their  petition  will  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  and  prayins  assistance  to 

emigrate. 

Breadaibane 

labourers 

families 

On  behalf  of  certain  labourera,  desirous  of 
emigrating. 
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Abstracte  of  SCOTCH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— cowiwt/trf. 


SUBJECT  of  APPUCATION. 


late  8erj‘  wife  and  4 chQdren  Is  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Canada,  and  » 
94th  re^.  willing  to  pay  bis  passage,  provided  the  same 

privileges  were  insured  to  him  on  bis  anival 
whidi  a Bcrieant  tilscbareed  in  tliat  coimtrv 

»n..M  he  ^ 


Paisley  • lubourera 


Pray  for  a free  passaae  to  Upper  Canada 
and  grant  of  land  on  their  arrival,  with  ra’ 
tions,  &c. 


Glenelg  - labourers  families 


Aberdeen  capMin  and  family  - 
sdjuUnt 
Abecdecnihiie 


Apply  in  behalf  of  tliemsclves  and  many  1 
other  families  in  their  neighbourhood,  for  aid 
in  transporting  thomselves  to  the  British  North  I 
American  colonies.  1 

la  anreious  to  join  some  friends  in  U.  Canada; 
has  served  in  several  regiments,  and  purchased 
all  bis  commissions;  and  he  wishes  to  know  if 
be  can  obtain  a grant  of  land  according  to  the 
rank  be  holds. 


Paisley  - labourers  tamilies  • - Have  previously  applied  to  Parliament  for 

a grant  of  land  for  sixty  families  m U.  Canada.  Having  since 
read  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  the  cultivation  of 
hemp  in  that  province,  they  offer  themselves  as  fit  persons  for  such 
cultivation,  having  been  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the 
raising  and  preparing  flax  in  all  its  branches. 

i04hea^  of  families,  Are  all  natives  of  the  western  highlands,  who 
“ comprising  550  souls,  have  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  the  sheep 

system  into  those  parts;  pray  for  assistaoce 
to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  the  British  colo< 
^ nies  in  North  America,  and  undertake  to  repay 

any  sums  advanced  for  that  purpose. 

Glasgow,  weavers  t(  3,586  souls  • - Apply  in  their  behalf  for  the  loan  of  a suf* 

and  its  labourers.  ficient  sum  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  the 

vicinity.  British  colonies,  as  the  only  means  by  which 

they  con  be  saved  from  perimng. 


Paisley  - weavers  130  heads  of  families!  Encloses  petitions  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
to  ilic  Ring,  from  130  heads  of  families,  comprising  628  souls, 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Fourth  Canadian  Agricultural  Emigre* 
tloD  Society,"  praying  for  a free  passage  to  Upper  Canada,  aud 
the  same  indulgences  on  their  arnval  that  have  been  extended  to 
former  emigrants. 

Paisley  • ■*  too  tamilies  - • Appiv  in  behalf  of  these  families,  associated 

under  the  name  of  the  Irish  Friendly  Emigrant 
Society,  for  assistance  towards  emigration. 

KiiVJlrlJ  Bank  weavers  fjunlliea  - • Applies,  in  the  behalf  of  llte  meeting,  for 


Apply,  in  behalf  of  a Society,  for  assistance 
to  enable  tliem  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 
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Abstracts  of  SCOTCH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— ccm/iflaei 


DATE 

of  tlio 

Appl*****®"' 

1837: 

Jan.  12- 


Feb.  5- 
18. 


Arigaig 


Edinburgh 

Glasgon' 


LymingtOD 


Berwick 

Hamilton 


Paisley 


Paisley 


Paisley 


Galehouse 
of  Fleet. 


Editiburgli 


pau|K!r  • 

labourers  & mecbsnJcs 


calico  printer  - 


pensioner  from  68t1i 
regiment. 


husbandmen  - 


iabourera&  mechanics 


road  contractor 


labourers  & mechanics 


pensioner  (Vom  royal 
irtillcry. 


sxmjEci’  of  iIk  application. 


families,  in  all  61  | Applies,  in  behalf  of  these  families,  for  the 
assistance  of  goreniment  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate  to  Canada. 

Petition  to  be  granted  the  means  of  emi- 
grating to  Chaleur  Bay,  New  Brunswick,  or 
elsewhere  in  that  province,  and  promise  to  repay 
any  expense  incurred  on  that  account. 

Prays  for  aid  to  enable  him  to  emigrate. 

App]}’,  in  belialf  of  these  families,  under  the 
name  of  the  Clydesdale  Emigration  Society,  for 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  this 
Sprine.  They  will  refund  any  sums  advanced 
tliemfor  that  object. 

wife  and  1 cltlld  • | Requrats  to  be  sent  out  to  Canada,  and  will 
repay  whatever  sum  is  expended  in  settling 
himself  and  family  in  that  country. 

wife  and  Q children  | Solicits  a grant  of  land  in  Canada.  He  has 
been  in  an  extensive  way  of  business  for  twenty-five  years,  but, 
owing  to  the  commercial  distress,  now  ruined.  Has  commanded 
Severn  volunteer  regiments,  and  bas  some  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture. 

20  families  - • | Applies,  in  tlieir  behalf,  for  aid  to  enable 

them  to  remove  to  Canada,  as  they  cun  get  no 
work,  and  have  nothing  but  a few  potatoes  to 
sid}slst  upon. 

Requests  a free  passage  to  Upper  Canada. 

Applies,  in  behalf  of  the  Hamilton  Emigra- 
tion Society,  to  know  what  allowance  govern- 
Dient  will  make  to  persons  emigrating  to  Upper 
Canada  or  New  Brunswick. 

Applies  for  himself,  and  a few  others  in  his 
Dcignbourhood,  for  conveyance  to  U.  Canada, 
whither  they  wish  to  proceed  to  join  some  friends 
and  relatives,  from  whom  they  receive  encou- 
raging accounts. 

Apply,  in  the  name  of  the  First  Paisley  Emi- 
gration Society,  to  be  conveyed  to,  and  located  in,  the  British 
American  Settlements,  and  to  be  allowed  rations,  &c. ; and  under- 
take, at  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  to  repay,  by  instalments  of 
3I.  los.  Qd.  per  annum,  the  sums  expended  on  that  account. 

Applies  for  himself  and  family,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  farming,  for  information  and  en- 
couragement, to  enable  them  to  emigrate ; and 
wilt  give  a bond  for  the  repayment  of  llieir 
passago  money  and  other  advances. 

Undertake,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Friendly 
Emigrant  Society,  to  repay  whatever  expense 
by  government  insetlluig  tlicm 


wife  and  s children 


family 


sixty  families 


wife,  3 sonii 
s daughters. 


n heads  of  families, 
in  all,  33  persons. 


may  be  incurred  ii^ 
in  Upper  Canada. 

Apply  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  mnigrate, 
and  will  give  their  bonds  for  the  repayment  of 
any  sums  odvanced  to  Uicm  for  that  purpose. 

Requests  a free  passage  to  the  British  N.  A. 
Settleuenis. 

Apply  for  free  passage,  and  grants  of  land  in 
Upper  Canada, 
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PLACE 

Number 

<>f 

ReiiUencr. 

j Dcicriptioti. 

oC 

PAMILY. 

■ 


SUBJECT  of  llie  APPLICATION. 


WilMJuiown,  chiefly  agricultura!  ai  heads  offami-  Bequest  a free  passage,  and  grant  ofland  in 
Lanark,  labourera.  lies,  inall  loSsouls.  lIpiMir  Canatla,  with  provisions,  implcmenu  of 

husbandry,  &c. 


captain  and  adjutant  family 
I Aberdeenshire  Militia. 


Pray  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to 
any  of  His  Majesty’s  Colonies  in  North  America. 

Desirous  of  joining  some  friends  in  Upper 
Canada ; has  served  as  a captain  in  tlie  regular 
army,  and  wishes  to  know  if  he  can  obtain  a 
grant  of  land  according  to  that  rank. 

Pray  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to 
Canada. 


1 5 beads  of  families, 
in  all,  33  souls. 


labourers  and  pen- 
sioners. 


4 beads  of  families, 
in  all,  ai  persons. 


Applies  to  the  Committee  on  Emigration,  in 
the  name  of  the  “ Fourth  Paisley  Emigration 
Society,"  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate  to  Canada, 

Petition  the  House  of  Commons  to  rank  them 
in  tlie  number  of  Emigrants  to  be  sent  out  this 
year  to  Canada. 

I Pray  to  be  taken  out  to  any  part  of  British 
I America. 


: late  36th  reg'  of  foot  family  • 

pensioner  from  15th  wife  and  family 
regiment  of  Foot. 


Requests  a free  passage,  and  grant  of  land  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  to  be  allowed  to  draw  his 
pension  when  there. 


Petitions  the  King  for  a free  passage  to  the 
British  Settlements  in  North  America:  has 
long  been  out  of  employment,  and  is  in  extreme 
indigence. 


owner  in  Coll  - - r * • 1 Applies  in  behalf  of  several  thousand  souls 

in  the  Hebrides  for  aid  towards  Emigration.  He  himself  last  year  sent  out  300  souls 
from  one  of  his  own  islands,  and  he  can  now  spare  1,500  from  bis  estates,  and  would 
be  willing  to  pay,  for  a limited  number  of  years,  the  interest  of  money  expended  in  their 
emigration  ; tneemigianls  themselves  afterwards  paying  it,  or  un  annuity. 


Begs  to  know  what  assistance  Government 
will  give  to  persons  of  the  working  classes  emi- 
grating to  Canada. 


33.  Hamilton  weaver,  late  of  the 
15th  regiment  of 
foot. 


Desirous  of  emigrating  to  Canada ; and  begs 
to  know,  if  passage  money  and  a grant  of  land 
arc  given  to  persons  of  his  description. 


Requests  information  as  to  the  quantity  of 
land  an  emigrant  possessed  of  600I.  is  entitled 
to,  &C.  in  British  America. 


130  lieads  of  families  Applies,  in  name  of  the  Society,  for  aid  to 
enable  tliem  to  emigrate  to  Chaleur  Bay,  New 
Brunswick. 


April  9.  Glasgow  tailor 

3.  Paisley  mechanics 


wife  and  5 children  | Reijucsts  conveyance  to  the  British  North 
I American  Colonies. 


Apply,  in  behalf  of  tlie  “ Paisley  Hibernian 
Protestant  Emigration  Society,"  for  aid  to 
enable  them  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada. 


3.  1 Aberdeen 
13.  iTradcstown  iriideamun 


Desirous  of  emigrating  to  Canada. 


13.  Lanark  weaver,  late  of  70th  wife  and  2 children  I 
reg'  foot,  and  anil-  I 

Icry  drivers. 

>4.  Kilmarnock  late  36th  regiment  - wife  and  s children  . 


- - - Ditto,  and  requests  assistance  for 

tliat  purpose. 

- - - Ditto. 
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AbstfHCts  of  SCOTCH  PETITIONS  and  MEMORIALS— eo«»nu«/. 


SUBJECl'  erf  tlie  APPLICATION. 


17  beads  of  families, 
in  all  90  persons. 


Kilniaraock  • • - • 36  heads  of  families  Apply,  in  betialf  of  the  Society,  for  aid  to 

enable  iliem  to  emigrate. 

Paisley  . . . - i6  heads  of  families  Applies,  in  their  behalf,  for  infonsalioD 

wheuier  a passage  and  provisions  will  be  found 
them  to  Upper  Canada,  where  they  propose  to 
work  at  tlie  Welland  Canal. 

Greenock  weavers  • . - 17  beads  of  families.  Transmits  the  petition  oftliese  families,  under 

in  all  90  persons.  the  name  of  the  “ West  Kilbride  Emigration 
Society,"  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to  emi- 
grate to  Upper  Canada. 

Edinburgli  furroerlya  farmer,  now  wife  and  diild  • Applies  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  any  of 

a mason.  the  Colonies;  and  will  become  bound,  in  any  manner  which 

Government  pleases,  to  repay  the  expenses ; understands 
architecture,  and  was  taught  geometry,  mensuration,  Ac.;  will 
I produce  certlUcates  of  good  character. 

! Glasgow  late  in  23d  light  drag*,  numerous  family  - Prays  for  ossistauce  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 

now  a weaver. 

Glasgow  band-loom  weavers  • 250  families  - The  president,  secretary, and  eleven  directors 

of  the  Clydesdde  Emigration  Society,  consisting  of  250  fami- 
lies, apply  for  a grant  of  land,  tbe  means  of  conveyance,  im- 
plements of  agriculture,  and  provisions  for  twelve  months  to 
accompany  the  ^ant  in  Upper  Canada.  Are  led  to  believe 
this  grant  is  cIiieHyto  band-loom  weavers;  and  that  in  the  pre- 
sent bad  state  of  trade,  tlipre  are  many  mechanics  and  other 
operatives  suffering  severely  for  want  of  employment,  and  that 
even  those  who  are  employed  receive  such  low  wages,  as  are 
insufficient  to  procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  their 
business  wholly  depending  upon  the  cotton  manufactories ; 

I they  have  disposed  of  almost  every  tbiag  of  which  they  were 

I . possessed  in  procuring  food  for  their  families,  and  tlie  trifle  that 

I remains  is  sequestered  for  rent,  and  tliey  likely  to  be  turned 

out  of  doors ; it  is  too  painful,  to  enter  into  a minute  detail 
of  oil  their  sufferings.  Applicants  state,  there  are  30  heads 
of  families  anxiously  depending  upon  the  grant  since  August 
i8sG. 


Glasgow  , adjutant  of  local  wile  and  10  children 
< militia,  on  half-pay.  | 


Applies  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 
as  his  half  pay  will  not  support  his  family ; and 
he  is  in  greot  distress. 


s6.  I Edinburgh  mason 


wife  and  5 children  | Solicits  for  ueraussion  to  join  tlie  emigrants 
proceeding  from  Renfrew  and  Lanark  to  Canada  (to  whom  he 
is  informed  the  grant  is  confined  this  season)  as  his  family  are 
suflering  tlie  greatest  distress  for  want  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  employment. 


April  iG.  by  Lanark  pensioner,  2tst  fool  - family  ofg  persons 


Canipsie  | pensioner 


- - - Applies  for  a free  passage  and  subsistence, 

in  emigrating  to  Canada. 

family  ofg  persons  Applies  for  a grant  of  land  and  free  passage 
to  Canada,  as  ms  pension  it  not  sufficient  to 
support  his  family. 

...  Requests  aid  from  Government,  to  emigrate 
to  Upper  Canada. 

States,  that  rather  titan  remain  where  be  is, 
without  any  prospect  of  supporting  liimself,  he  and  a number 
of  his  friends  will  contribute  so  much  money,  either  hy  the 
family  or  individually,  (if  required  by  Governmeol,)  in  ordor 
that  they  may  emigrate  to  Canada,  provided  they  arc  encou- 
raged. Applicant  applies  fora  free  passage  on  the  part  ofhim- 
telf  and  fnends,  and  prays  for  farther  informmion. 

4sons  and  1 daugh- 1 Prays  for  a hundred  acres  of  land  and  free 
ter.  ' passage  to  Upper  Canada,  as  the  want  of  em- 

ploymcut  and  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  prevent  him 
supporting  his  mmily,  whom  he  trusts  will  become  successful 
cultivators,  when  in  Canada. 
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SUBJECT  of  (be  APPUCATION. 


April  07.  Ab(2rdeen  major  of  local  militia 


May  8.  Leith  late  a private  soldier 

in  the  Lanarkshire  mi* 
litia. 


April  3.  Isle  of  Sky  lately  a captain  ii 
the  army. 


Inncrkip  I labourer  - 


30.  IslutdorMuU. 

lDTeniei»< 

Beobicub, 
liluidt  uf 
Bun  & Melt. 

May  s.  Caledon 

Kirkheld 
Bank,  near 
Lanark. 


6.  Gallon, 
Glasgow. 


. - . Applicant  does  not  wish  for  any  assistance 

from  Government  in  emigrating  10  Canada,  but 
requests  a grant  of  land. 

wife  and  7 sons  - Transmitted  by  Lord  A.  Hamilton;  praying 
for  aid  from  Government  to  enable  him  to  emigrate  with  hu 
family  (the  three  eldest  sons  being  tradesmen)  to  Canada,  as 
they  are  suffering  great  distress,  from  the  want  of  employment, 

• • - I Refers  to  his  former  communications  upon 

the  subject  of  grants  of  land  to  be  given  by  Government  to  a 
number  of  poor  agriculturists  of  the  parish  of  Dracadab,  Isle 
of  Sky,  wlio  are  in  great  distress,  and  most  anxious  to  emigrate 
to  Canada,  and  requests  information  whether  the  terms  offered 
by  applicant  in  former  letters  will  be  acceded  to. 

• • - Requests  a free  passage  to  Canada,  in  order 

that  he  may  join  his  relations. 

3 heads  of  Emilies  Request  a grant  of  land  in  Canada,  as  appli. 

cants  are  able  to  pay  their  passage ; but  solidt 
assistance  in  procuring  agricultural  instruments. 

wife,  s SODS,  and  Transmitted  by  Sir  M.  S.  Stewart,  and  pray* 
1 daughter.  ing  For  the  Government  grant  of  land  that  is  ex- 

pected to  be  given  to  emigrants  in  Canada. 

• - • Applies,  on  behalf  of  1,600  persons,  to  know 

if  they  will  receive  any  aid  from  Government  to  emigrate  to 
British  America  this  season,  as  they  are  in  great  distreis ; and 
refers  to  their  former  petition,  presented  by  Lord  ArcM  Ha- 
milton. 


7.  Edinburgh  lately  in  the  militia  • 


10.  Amian  pensioner,  Sjthfoot  • 


I The  president  of  the  Eirkfield  Bank  (near 
Lanark)  Emigration  Society  applies  on  behalf  of  that  society, 
praying,  that  the  object  of  their  petition,  which  they  had  pre- 
sented a long  time  back,  may  be  granted,  as  their  miseries  are 
increasing,  and  their  only  hope  is  emigration. 

10  persons  - - Applicantsstatethey  belong  to  nn  Emigration 

Society,  but  that  as  they  have  relations  in  Upper  Canada  who 
will  assist  tliem  upon  their  arrival,  they  pray  their  peculiar 
circumstances  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  aid 
may  be  given,  in  order  to  convey  them  to  the  townaliips  where 
their  friends  are  settled. 

• - . . I Applies  for  a temporary  employment  as  a 

subordinate  superintendent  of  emigrants  going  to  Canada,  and 
requests  leave  to  present  testimonies. 

1 BOD  - - >1  Applicant  requests  assistance  to  emigrate  to 

Canada  on  the  part  of  himself  and  a number  of  other  pensionen, 
and  prays  fur  information  upon  the  subject. 


May  11.  Kilmarnock 


6 Societies,  con-  The  I’resident  and  Secretary  of  the  Kil- 
taining  3IS  heads  of  mamock  Emigration  Society,  apply  through 
families.  I the  medium  of  T.  F.  Kennedy,  Esq.  M.  P. — 

State  that  all  the  Societies  in  Ayrshire  are  in  connexion  with 
each,  and  that  Kilmarnock  is  the  centre  of  commuoicatioa ; 
tliat  the  idea  of  Qi  families  in  Ayrshire  only  having  petitioned 
for  Emigration  is  a mistake,  as  the  number  of  the  Societies  is 
Six,  containing  3ia  heads  of  famiUea,  who  are  most  anxious  to 
emigrate,  as  a means  of  relieving  them  from  their  present 
distress.  Request  information  os  to  what  qualifications  are 
necessary  that  will  constitute  them  as  fit  objects  for  Emigration, 
in  tlie  event  of  a grant  being  given. 


16.  Edinburgh  out-pensioncr,  Chelsea  faniily  . • • Frays  for  a free  passage  to  Upper  Canada. 

Hospital. 
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DATE 
of  the 


1847: 

May  >9-  I 


Paisley 


Glasgow 


Glasgow 


Paisley 


lately  in  72d  regi- 
ment, H'yeara  in  the 
army  and  receives  no 
pension. 

ngriculturiat  - 


wife,  a eons,  and 
I-  daughters. 


president,  clerk, 
and  3 members  of 
the  Committee. 


SUBJECT  o(  lUc  APWJCATIOK. 


Petitioners  beg  for  a grant  of  land  and  im- 

Elements  of  husbandry  in  Canada,  as  they 
ave  collected  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  their 
passage. 

Wbhes  to  join  bis  son,  who  has  been  lo- 
cated on  Amherst  Island,  Lake  Ontario,  in 
consequence  of  his  son’s  requesUng  him  and 
the  family  to  emigrate;  hearing  that  some 
arrangements  will  be  m^e  to  facilitate  a free 
passage,  applies  for  information. 

Applicants  state,  that  they  compose  the 
Committee  of  the  Clydesdale  Emigration  So- 
ciety, and  apply  on  behalf  of  that  Society  for 
information  now  they  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  grant  by  Parliament,  (agreeable  to  the 
informuion  they  have  received  ihroAigb  the 
Newspapers,)  fully  answering  their  expectations 
of  Emigration;  pray  for  information  what 
course  they  are  to  pursue. 


Applicant  states,  that  a number  of  tradesmen 
connected  with  Emigration  Societies  feel  great 
alarm  that  weavers  only  are  likely  to  be  re- 
commended as  fit  persons  to  extend  the  grant 
of  Emigration ; therefore  pray  that  their  deep 
distress  may  be  taken  into  favourable  consi- 
deration ; that  they  are  starving,  and  will  be 
ejected  from  their  dwellings  in  a few  days. 


60  heads  of  families  | Applicants  petition  on  behalf  of  60  heads  of 
families,  composing  an  Emigration  Sociera  in  Paisley ; stale 
their  despair  at  finding  that  no  money  will  be  granted  towards 
Emigration  tltis  season ; their  extreme  distress,  having  large 
families,  and  tlie  badness  of  trade  and  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  provisions;  state  that  many  of  tlie  Society  have  friends  in 
Canada  whom  they  wish  to  join,  and  this  motive  first  induced 
them  to  form  the  plan  of  Emigration.  A numiKr  of  Societies, 
in  addition  to  theirs,  reh'ed  upon  a grant  of  land  and  means  to 
emigrate  to  Upper  Canada,  and  therefore  pray  that  their  dis- 
tressed case  may  yet  be  taken  into  consideration,  by  which 
they  may  be  relieved  from  their  mournful  condition. 

31  heads  offamilies  1 Pet!tionersstate,thattheyaceIabourerEandna- 
lives  of  Scotland ; that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  employment 
during  tlie  last  six  months,  they  arc  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
state  of  misery  that  is  possible ; tliat  they  had  formed  themselves 
into  a Society,  originally  consisting  of  fifteen,  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  in  January  1847,  for  the  means  of  emigration  to 
Upper  Canada,  and  subsistence  until  they  obtain  crops  of  their 
own;  that  tliey  have  been  forced  by  daily  experience  to  apply 
again,  in  the  most  humble  manner,  their  Society  having  increased 
to  30,  25  of  whom  are  destitute  of  either  houses  or  bedding, 
their  little  all  having  been  taken  by  their  landlords,  they  are  now 
depending  for  shelter  from  tlie  storm,  to  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours;  that  their  misery  is  increasng  from  the  great  quan- 
tity oflabour  performed  by  the  unemployed  operative  weavers, 
so  that,  by  even  travelling  for  20  miles  around,  they  arc  not  able 
to  obtain  a single  day’s  employment.  That  Petitioners  case  is 
rendered  still  more  deplorably  desperate,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  country  gentlemen  doing  nothing  in  their  behalf,  and  that 
they  are  now  left  to  the  deplor^te  condition  of  seeing  their 
Uelplew  ofispring  perish  for  want  of  fo^ ; pray  that  mdj»vours 
npiy  be  made  to  relieve  them  from  their  annul  situation. 
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SUBJECT  of  lie  APPLICATION. 


May  94.  Oornie,  late  in  the  78th  regi*  3 sens  - - I Applicant  states^  that  be  not  only  applies  on 

Keniaill.  ment,  but  has  no  pen*  behalf  of  himself  and  family,  but  tliac  of  a number  of  families 

aioD.  his  ncighbours(in  the  Western  Highlands,)  who  are  must  anxious 

to  emigrate  to  BritUli  America ; that  these  families  are  without 
the  means  of  subsistence,  as  they  cannot  even  get  a bit  of  ground 
to  plant  potatoes,  nor  any  employment ; that  it  would  be  a great 
bleuing,  if  Government  assisted  them  to  emigrate  to  Canada; 
and  that  they  would  cheerfully  pay  back  any  money  that  might 
be  advanced  for  chat  purpose  in  a few  years;  that  they  would 
not  desert  to  any  foreign  state,  but  on  the  contrary  serve  their 
King  and  country.  Slates  that,  for  his  own  part,  be  is  in 
the  same  situation  with  die  other  poor  families  who  wish  to 
emigrate,  and  although  he  served  many  years  in  the  army,  he 
did  not  claim  a pension,  as  his  friends  were  comfortably  situated, 
but  reverse  of  fortune  obliges  him  now  to  apply  for  a free  pas- 
sage to  Canada,  which  he  will  repay  with  interest;  that  necessity 
compels  this  application  on  the  part  of  himself  and  others. 

- Maxwell's  weavers  • • . 2 Emilies  - - | Applicants  state,  that  they  have  joined  the 

Town,  2d  Rmsley  Emigration  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  emigraUng 

Paisley.  to  Upper  Canada ; tliat  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  tlie 

manufactures  of  the  country,  they  have  suffered  privations 
which  would  harrow  up  tlic  feelings  of  the  most  callous;  and 
that  even  now,  the  partial  revival  of  trade  has  not  brought  with 
it  A sufficient  remuneration  to  (he  operative ; they  have  been 
accustomed  to  labour  previously  to  learning  to  weave,  and  as 
they  have  large  families,  and  have  served  in  tlic  British  army, 
they  pray  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada,  as  they 
are  lu  be  ejected  from  their  dwelling^  ou  the  aSth  of  Mav. 

39.  Corrokin  ....  ....[  Applicant  states,  that,  in  conjunction  with  a 

Brcsdslbme,  few  Others  ui  his  neighbourhood,  he  intends  to  emigrate  to  Upper 

Perthshire.  Canada,  if  encouraged  by  Government  in  the  assistance  of  such 

Emigrants  as  are  prevented  by  poverty  from  paying  tlieir  own 
expenses ; tliat  he  would  willingiy,  in  unison  with  the  other 
applicants,  advance  a portion  of  the  freight  and  charges,  pro- 
vided Government  would  assist  them  even  in  granting  free 
tonnage  in  any  vessel  sailing  from  Port  Glasgow  or  Greenock : 
Prays  for  information  upon  the  subject. 

March  2.  operative  weavers  - 17  hoods  offamilies|  Petitioners  state  tliat  they  are  members  of 

Kilbride.  the  West  Kilbride  Emigration  Society,  and  infaabitaots  of  Ayr- 

shire : that  th^  arc  operative  weavers,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  employment  from  the  depression  of  trade,  and 
not  the  least  prospect  of  its  revival  (as  informed  by  merchants 
and  others),  that  they  are  mo.st  anxious  to  emigrate  with  their 
families  to  Upper  Canada.  Slate,  that  owing  to  the  badness 
of  trade,  tliousoods  are  throu'u  out  of  employment  and  reduced 
to  a state  of  wretchedness  hitherto  unknown ; Pray  for  aissist- 
ance,  and  the  same  allowance  as  formerly  given  to  distressed 
artisans  on  emigrating. 
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ABSTRACTS 

Of  Petition's  received  at  the  Colonial  Department  from  British  Emigrants  to  the  Republic  of 
Colon^ini  the  first,  dated  20th  October  1826,  forwarded  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  late 
Duke  of  Yotk. 


4.— COLOMBIAN  APPLICAJfTS. 


DATE 
olthe-  1 
Appticodon. 

PLACE 
uf  1 

Ketidenec. 

Descripdon. 

Humber  | 

vf 

FAMILY. 

SUBJECT  uf  the  APPLICATION. 

1836: 

Oct.  30. 

Topo, 

Colombia. 

labourei’s 

44  heads  of  families 
with  their  fomi 
of  the  Colomb 
culturists  to  C 
vated  land  that 
for  eight  moot 
bandry ; by  v 
enabled  to  re 
AssodatioD. 

After  the  t< 
AssociatioB  pr 
make  trial  for 
of  three  weeks 
sions  would  be 

The  Petitioi 
visions  are  dea 
Royal  Highoo: 
they  may  be  e 
North  Americ 

1 The  Petitioners,  who  are  mostly  Scotchmen, 
Hies,  were  engaged  by  a Mr.  John  Ross,  Agent 
ian  Agricultural  Association,  to  proceed  as  agri- 
olorabia,  where  they  were  to  be  placed  on  ele- 
, would  produce  European  grain ; to  be  supported 
lu,  and  to  be  supplied  wiu  implements  of  hus- 
rhicb  means  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  be 
pay  with  interest  the  advances  made  by  the 

}tal  failure  of  their  first  crop,  the  Agent  of  the 
omised  them  s rials  a day  each,  if  diey  would 
a second ; to  which  they  agreed ; bat  at  the  end 
, they  were  told  that  no  more  money  or  provi- 
forthcoming. 

lers,  being  left  in  a strange  land,  where  pro* 
ir,  witliout  means  of  employment,  implore  His 
ss  to  interest  himself  in  their  behalf,  in  order  that 
nobled  to  emigrate  to  tlie  British  dominions  in 

COPY  of  a LETTER  from  Mr.  R.  Wilton,  toTlie  Right  Hon.  R.J.  Wilmol  Horton. 

SIR, 

A Petition  from  certain  Persons  emigrated  to  South  America  under  engagements 
contracted  with  the  Columbian  Agricultural  Association,  and  in  which  these  Emigrants 
complain  of  the  treatment  they  have  experienced,  was  presented  to  The  House  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Waithman,  and  referred  by  the  House  to  the  Committee  of  Emigration,  of 
which  you  are  Clmirman: 

As  Mr.  Alderman  VVaithman  deviated  from  the  usual  courtesy  observed  by  Members  in 
cases  of  complaint,  where  the  character  or  interests  of  parties  only  ofilcially  connected  with 
other  Members  are  concerned,  and  gave  none  of  the  Members  who  are  connected  with  the 
C.  A.  A.  notice  of  bis  intention  to  present  such  Petition,  I did  not  think  it  became  me,  as 
one  of  the  Directors  present  in  the  House  at  the  time  the  Petition  was  presented,  to  notice 
the  observations  which  fell  from  a Member  who  pursued  a course  so  unusual,  and  so  much 
at  variance  with  every  principle  of  Et]uiiy. 

I have  however  fell  very  desirous  to  state  to  the  Committee  of  Emigration,  that  it  is  the 
anxious  wish  of  die  Directors  of  the  C.  A.  A.  to  meet  any  and  every  allegation  charged 
against  them  or  their  agents ; and  that  they  are  not  only  ready  to  attend  personally,  but  to 
submit  their  books  of  correspondence,  accounts,  &c. — in  short  to  give  every  facility  in  their 
power  for  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  which  the  Committee  may  chuse  to  institute. 

550.  3 s 3 
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Tbe  Board  of  Directors  has  already  giveo  orders  to  their  Secretary  to  furaish  every 
docomeat  on  the  first  summons;  and  Mr.  Powles,  the  Director  best  acquainted  tviih  the 
details  of  the  uanaactions  of  the  Association,  only  waits  the  permission  of  the  Committee 
to  present  himself,  with  tbe  Secretary,  for  examination. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

Regent-street,  May  30, 1827.  R.  Wilson. 


The  address  of  b'D.Powlesis — Sam.  Powles,  Esq.  Freeman’s  Court,  Royal  Exchange; 
of  the  Secretary,  J.  Stewart,  Esq.  32,  Bucklersbury. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  myself,  are  now  the  only  Members  of 
Parliament  Directors;  but  Mr.  Pascoe  Grenfell  and  Mr.  Edward  Ellice  are  Directors,  and 
were  in  the  lost  Parliament. 


IK  addition  to  627  Petitions,  of  which  a short  Abstract  has  been  above  ^ven, 
there  have  been  120  Communications  made  to  this  Committee,  from  different 
individuals,  all  containing  specific  Proposals  and  Plans  upon  tbe  subject  of 
Emigration.  These  Plans  and  Proposals  have  been  considered ; and  the 
following  Abstract  of  tlieir  dates  and  the  places  from  which  they  were  sent,  is 
here  added,  for  tbe  satisfaction  of  the  Parties. 


PLACES 

FROM  WHENCE  SENT. 


EDINBURGH 

London 

Margate 

Wimbledon  - 

Bdlinasloe  - 

Castle  Toward 

Cheltenham 

London 

Quebec 

Edinburgli  • 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

Deal  - 

Preston 

Preolwicb 

Glasgow 

Preston 

Durham 

Boston 

London 

London 

KentUb  Town 

Ballinoster  • 

Littleton 

Bearefords  - 

London 

Cappoquin  • 

Ganterburr  - 

Edinburgh  - 

Brighton 


36  August  i8s6. 

37  August  1836. 

38  August  i8s6. 

3 September  i8sC. 

7 September  i8s6. 

It  September  1826. 

81  September  i8s6. 

13  September  1806. 

16  September  1816. 

21  September  1826. 

24  September  1826. 

10  November  i8a6. 

November  1826. 

15  November  1826. 

13  December  1826. 

5 December  1826. 

18  December  i8s6. 

19  December  1826. 
so  December  iSofi. 

37  December  i8s6. 

28  December  1826. 
ig  December  1836- 
30  December  i8s6. 

16  January  1837. 

3 January  1897. 

5 February  1837. 

••4  February  1827. 

8 February  1837  ; 16  April  1827. 
12  February  1837. 

17  February  tSay. 

18  February  1827. 
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PLACES 

FROM  WH&NCE  SENT. 


DATE. 


5U 


London  ...... 

London  ...... 

Liverpool 
Ballinosloe  - 

London  ...... 

Claphnm  ...... 

GIueow  ...... 

Oundle  ...... 

Essex  ...  ... 

London  ...... 

Norfolk 

Limerick  ...... 

Roebe  ...... 

London  ...  ... 

Cork  ....... 

London  ...... 

Manchester  ...... 

Tottenham  ...... 

Edinbui^h  ...... 

Freshford  ...... 

Winkfield 

London  ...... 

Buxton  ...... 

France  ...  ... 

Hull 

Dublin  ...... 

Hamilton  ...... 

Dingwall  ...  . . . 

Dublin  ....  . . 

Wordalejr,  near  Stourbridge  . . - 

Bristol  ...... 

Taghman,  co.  Wexford  ... 

Kentish  Town  ... 

Bath  ....... 

Glasgow  ...... 

Downpatrick  ..... 

Kentish  Town  ..... 

Reigate  ...... 

Tottenham  Green,  co.  Wexford 
London  ...... 

Limerick  ...... 

London  ...... 

London  ...... 

Nottingham  ..... 

London  ...... 

London  ...... 

London 

London  ...... 

New  York 

Dublin  ...... 

Dublin  ...... 

Tavlstotjk 

London 

Dublin  ...... 

Clifton  - - ^ - 

London  ■ - ' - • • 

London  ...... 


20  Feb.  1837:  33  Feb.  1827;  ig  Feb.  1837. 

19  Feb.  1827 ; i March  1827 ; 3 March  1827. 
33  February  1837. 

28  February  1827. 

February  1827. 

20  February  1837. 

37  February  1837. 

33  February  1837;  37  March  1637. 

38  February  1837. 

97  February  1837. 

37  February  1827. 

35  February  1827:  is  April  1837. 

33  February  1837. 

16  February  1837;  30  and  33  February  1837. 

19  February  1837. 

34  February  1837 ; 15  March  1827. 

37  February  1827. 

93  February  1897. 

23  February  1837. 
so  February  1697. 

20  February  1827. 
ig  February  1827. 

S3  February  1827. 

33  February  1837. 

5 February  1S37;  2i  February  1837. 

6 March  1827. 

13  March  1837. 

10  March  1827  j 30th  March  1837. 

5 March  1827. 

1 March  1837. 

14  April  1837 ; and  1 May  1837. 

34February  1827;  32  February  1837;  6 March 

1837;  7 Marcli  1827. 

30  December  1826;  20  February  1837. 

30  April  1827. 

3 March  1837. 

6 March  1827. 

14  March  1837;  and  an  Estimate  not  dated; 
18  March  1837. 

1 March  1837. 

33  February  1837;  and  g March  1827. 

14  March  1827;  27  March  1827;  ]g  April 
1837. 

17  Mardi  1827. 

5 March  1837. 

13  March  1837. 

13  March  1827. 

3 March  1897. 

13  March  1837;  ig  March  1837. 

3 March  1827 ; and  4 April  1897. 

5 March  1827. 

14  April  1827. 

15  April,  19  April,  9 May  and  31  May,  1827. 
9 April  1837  ! 30  April  1837. 

19  April  1827. 

9 May  1827;  3 May  1897 ; 92  May  >827. 

3 May  1827 ; and  28  May  1837. 

29  May  1827. 

33  June  1837. 

9 June;  and  16  June  1837. 
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Appendix,  N*  2. 


ESTIMATES  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  delivered  in  to  the  Committee, 

13th  and  20th  March  1827. 

Dear  Sir,  Downing-street,  12th  March  1827. 

I HAVE  examined  Mr.  A.  C.  Buchonan’K  Estimate  of  the  expense  attending  the 
conveyance  and  settlement  of  Emigrants,  and  I perfectly  concur  with  him  in  opinion,  that 
perfect  jnsUce  can  be  done  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  for  a sum  not  exceeding  Qol. 
per  family. 

I give  this  opinion  without  imputing  any  improvidence  to  the  Conductor  of  the  former 
benevolent  opeiations  of  this  character,  a great  part  of  the  excess  of  expense  in  the  former 
over  the  latter  estimate  being  attributable  to  the  enhanced  rate  of  freight,  and  other  circum- 
stances over  which  Mr.  Robinson  had  but  partial  or  no  control. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  suggestions  and  observations  on  matters  connected  with  this  subject, 
in  general,  coincide  with  the  impressions  and  information  I have  received,  and,  I think,  merit 
particular  attention. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  B.  Felton. 


N*  i. — ESTIMATE  under  the  proposed  amended  Passengers  Act,  that  the  transport 
of  200  adult  Ecaigrants,  equal  to  320  Persons,  in  a ship  400  tons  register,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  until  put  on  the  Location,  not  to  exceed  in  distance  50  miles  from 
St.  Lawrence  and  below  Montreal. 


Transport  Hire,  including  water,  fuel,  and  birthing,  400  tons  at 
26s.  per  ton  - --  --  --  -- 

£.  s.  d. 
520  - - 

Provisions,  Irish  Emigrant : — 

4 lbs.  Potatoes  - - - 1 rf. 

lb.  Oatmeal  ...  a 
J lb.  Pork  ...  - 2 
Molasses 

Herrings  ------  i 

6d.  perdayfor^odaysjaverage, 

passage,  25  s.  each  - 

Scotch  Emigrant,  same  expense,  food  a little  varied  - - - 1 

260  - - 

English  EmisT^nt,  6}  d.  or  7 d.  per  day,  in  consequence  of  which 
\ol.  is  addra  to  Uie  estimate  for  Irish  and  Scotch  Emi^^nts  — 

Incidents  for  Medicine,  8cc. 

2 ~ - 

One  pair  Blankets  to  each  family,  being  50  pair  for  the  whole, 
computed  to  cost  - - - - - 

18  - - 

Till  arrived  at  Quebec  - - 

8co  - - 

j20  Persons,  divided  into  families  of  5 persons  each,  would  make  66J  Families;  so 
that  the  cost  of  a man,  wife,  and  3 children,  until  arrived  at  Quebec,  will  be  about  i«  1. 
Expense  of  removing  them  50  miles,  and  victuals,  1/.,  say  13L;  but  if  taken  to  the 
Ottawa,  Kingston  or  York,  it  would  cost  about  from  3/.  or  4 1.  additional  each  family. 

Truusport 
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Transport  oxpeDse  of  Family,  until  planted  oii  their  Location,  within 
50  miles  of  St.  Lawrence: 

£.  s. 

Passage  of  five  persons,  as  above  - - - . _ . 13  — 

Log-house  - - 4 — 

I additioiml  pair  of  Blankets  -------  -y 

Farming  impements  ------  j_ 

Mechanical  implements  - - - - l — 

Household  and  cooking  furniture  - - - - 110 

A Cow  at  April  foUmmng  - - - - - 25 

Seed,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  - - - - *5 

15  or  16  months  Provisions,  taking  into  calculation  milk  from 
Cow  for  six  months  -------  28- 

Proportion  of  expense  of  superintendence  to  each  Family  - - 3 ~ 

Incidents  for  Carriage,  Salt,  &c.  110 


Equal  to  £.  U . Ur.  6 d.  per  head,  when  located  and  finally  planted. 

N.  B. — In  this  calculation  I take  it  for  granted,  that  in  the  amount  of  any  extended 
Emigration,  that  the  charter  of  Ships  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  different  Ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  generally. 


N°  2. — EXPENSE  of  locating  568  Emigrants’,  say  415  adults  and  153  children, 
by  Mr.  Robinson  in  1823,  from  Cork. 

£.  j.  d. 

Navy  Board,  for  transport  from  Cork  to  Quebec : 

Vide  Ship  Stakesby  - - - £.1,125  4 4 

Emigration  - Hebe  - - - - 976  - -» 

Report,  Provisions  and  Medicines  for  botii  ships,  1,67013  3 

Sess.  1826,  3.771  17  7 

page  319, 

Navy  Office,  Transport  Department, 

26th  May  1824. 


• Steam  Boat  at  Cork,  embarking  Emigrants  - - 17  13  3 i 

Mr.  Robinson’s  expenses  in  Ireland  - - - 187  9 8 

Aide  Paid  by  Commissariat  in  Canada  - £.  860  14  4 

Emigration  D"  Mr.  Robinson  in  - d*  - - 8,028  3 5 

- £.8,888  17  9 8,000 

Sess.  1826. 

pages  319,320  Expended  by  Col.  Marshall,  Stores  - - - - 340  4 -- 

and  321. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  expenses  in  Canada  - - - - 221  18  6 

St»  - £.  12,539  3 -J 

Etjual  to  22  li  i j,  6 d.  a head,  young  and  old,  when  bcated  and  finally  planted. 

550.  3 T N*  3.— EXPENSE 
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N®  3. — EXPENSE  of  locating  568,  by  Plan  of  Mt.  Buckanan. 

Transport  Hire  to  convey  568  Persons,  say  415  adults,  and  153  children  £.  s-  d. 
under  12  years,  would  require  850  tons  of  Shipping,  at  26s.  per  ton, 
including  water,  birthing,  and  fuel  - - - - - - -1,105-- 


Provisions  at  6 d.  per  day  for  adults  j say — 


Potatoes  -----id. 
Oatmeal  and  Biscuit  - 1 
Jib.  Port  -----  2 
Molasses  ------ 1 


Herrings 


6d.  pet  day,  for  a voyage  of  50  days,  at 
average;  but,  considering  the  number  of  children,  20s.  a head  for  568 
persons  is  computed  to  cover  the  actual  expense  .--- 
120  pair  Blankets  for  the  voyage 
Medicine,  &c.  &c. 

Equal  to  3/.  os.  7d.  a head,  till  arrived  at  Quebec  - £. 

114  Log-houses,  at  4/.  each 
120  additional  pair  Blankets 

Farming  Utensils  and  Mechanical  Implements,  zl,  each  family 

Seed,  wheat,  potatoes,  at  1 1.  each  family 

Carriage  of  Baggage  and  Provisions  within  50  miles  - 

Provisions  for  15  months,  at  l s.  6d.  per  day  for  each  family 

114  Milch  Cows,  computed  to  cost  ------- 

Expense  of  Superintendence  - --  --  --  - 

Allowance  for  Contingencies  - 


Equal  to  12/.  65.  "jd.  a head,  if  located  iu  the  Lower 
Provinces;  and  ifin  Upper  Canada,  additional  transport 

£. 


568 

- 

- 

43 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1,721 

- 

- 

458 

- 

- 

43 

- 

- 

228 

- 

- 

228 

- 

- 

97 

- 

- 

3.550 

- 

- 

285 

- 

- 

356 

- 

- 

100 

- 

- 

7,064 

- 

- 

613 

- 

- 

7.577 

- 

- 

Equal  to  13  L 6s.  gd.a  head,  if  located  and  planted  150  miles  up  the  Ottawa, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

A.  C.  Buchman. 


*,  Great  Ryder-street,  Bt.  James’s,  March  iith,  1827. 

Sir, 

Aobbeablb  to  your  direction  on  Saturday,  I have  now  the  honour  herewith  to  submit 
to  you  an  Estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  transporting  568  persons  of  similar  ages  to 
those  taken  out  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  1823,  and  locating  them  in  Lower  Canada,  proiading 
them  with  ample  means  finally  to  establish  and  plant  them.  I take  the  present  rate  of 
freights  outward  for  shipping,  but  should  freights  in  other  respects  advance  it  will  not 
affect  the  outward  freight  to  North  America,  as  so  many  vessels  are  going  out  in  ballast ; 
and  the  calculation  as  to  provision  is  at  the  present  price,  which  is  not  likely  to  vary  much, 
or  at  least  to  that  extent  as  would  materially  change  my  calculation. 


The 
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The  particulara  of  Uie  568  persons,  similar  to  tlie  Emigration  of  1823,  are  herewilh 
marked  N"  3,  and  a recapitulation,  N"  2,  of  the  expense  actually  incurred  iu  locating  the 
same  number  by  Mr.  Kouiusou ; and  as  the  average  of  children  in  that  emigration  was  uot 
in  the  usual  proportion,  I also  beg  to  submit  a sketch.  N"  1 . of  the  probable  expense  of 
transporting  ann  locating  a man  and  wife  and  three  children,  which  is  the  proportion  gene- 
rally altudeS  to  iu  your  observations. 

1 did  think  of  recommending  each  family  a stove,  but  as  they  would  be  so  totally  igno* 
rant  of  such,  and  as  they  will  nnd  no  inconvenience  for  want  of  fuel,  1 would  propose  an 
additional  pail'  of  blankets,  with  some  little  flannel,  and  shoes,  in  preference,  cesides, 
materials  for  making  brick  is  to  be  found  iu  every  part  of  Canada,  and  fire-places  will  bo 
readily  constructed. 

May  I beg  farther  permission  to  suggest,  that  even  should  the  statements  I have  made  be 
found  difiicult  of  carrying  mto  cfl'ect  for  want  of  means,  that  a very  advantageous  Emigra- 
tion might  be  carried  on,  of  infinite  benefit  to  Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  by  giving  partial 
assistance  to  families,  under  Judicious  arrangement,  and,  in  case  of  actual pavpensm,  more 
extended  relief.  In  the  view  I have  taken  of  this  very  important  subject,  having  devoted 
a great  deal  of  my  time  and  attention  to  it,  I find  myself  borne  out  by  persons  wetl  capable 
of  judging,  (among  whom  I might  include  the  exalted  Nobleman  at  lire  head  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  from  Iiis  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  bis  unwearied  ze^  for  its 
true  interest,)  that  the  plan  proposed  in  last  year’s  Report  is  on  rather  too  expensive  a scale, 
and  might  be  put  in  operation,  with  every  necessary  s^vantage  to  the  settler,  for  far  less 
than  the  sum  stated  in  the  Report ; and  I presume  that  many  respectable  persons  com- 

Iietent  for  tlic  situation  would  be  got,  who  would  gladly  co-operate  in  tlie  same,  and 
00k  for  their  chief  emolument  by  identifying  themselves  with  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Emigrant. 

The  calculations  I have  the  honour  to  send  yon  will  generally  apply  to  Emigrants  locating 
either  iu  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Gaspee,  or  either  of  the 
Canadas.  In  point  of  distance  and  position,  Halifax  is  on  an  average  five  or  ten  days  shorter 
tlian  other  ports,  but  that  will  he  met  by  being  obliged  to  give  a higher  freight  for  the 
Emigrants  thitirer,  as  the  ship  would  he  obliged  to  seek  another  port  to  procure  her  home- 
ward cargo. 

If  the  Emigrants  proceed  to  the  upper  province  of  Canada,  the  additional  expense  will 
be  about  as  follows  : Man,  wife  and  three  children,  Quebec  to  Montreal,  18s.;  provisions  two 
d'ays,  3s.  j from  Montreal  to  any  where  up  the  Ottawa  to  the  extent  of  150  miles,  or  to 
Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario,  I should  suppose  that  455.  a family  would  fully  cover  Uie 
expense,  trausport  and  provisions ; in  all,  from  Quebec.  3/.  6s.  for  a family  of  five  persons; 
and  this  added  to  the  total  expense  to  Quebec,  would  bring  the  cost  of  each  * foraily  to 
66/,  133.  ()d.  and  each  person  to  13/.  6s.  qiI.  until  finally  planted  on  their  land,  and  pro- 
vided with  16  months  provision  and  every  thing  necessary  for  their  ultimate  success, 
livery  day  the  facilities  of  intercourse  will  he  getting  better  in  tiie  Colonies ; the  increase  of 
population,  new  roads,  canals,  &c.  all  greatly  contribute. 

In  1817,  my  brother  the  Consul,  assisted  hy  me,  sent  over  3,000  poor  destitute  Irish  to 
York,  in  Upjier  Canada,  by  way  of  Albany  and  Oswego,  at,  1 think,  tor  22s.  6d.  each;  they 
were  locatea  in  Cavan  township,  and  are  in  great  prosperity.  I merely  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  a contrast  may  be  drawn  with  the  expense  of  trausport  near  tlic  Saiut 
Lawrence. 

It  is  indispensable  Uiat  the  emigrants  should  be  ready  to  sail  from  the  United  Kingdom 
for  North  America  by  ist  April,  and  none  leave  after  1st  June,  as  after  that  period  long 
passages  maybe  expected.  Not  more  than  500  families  should  go  at  a time,  then  follow  in 
succession  every  fortnight,  sending  the  partieulare  of  each  cargo  to  the  respective  super- 
iutendents  via  New  York,  that  the  necessary  arrangements  might  be  made  on  their  arrival. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  as  to  tlie  most  suitable  places  for  locatuig  the  emigrants : 
Upper  Canada,  as  to  season  and  universal  fertility  of  soil,  has  many  advantages;  but  which 
the  pro.ximity  to  market  which  Lower  Canada  enjoys,  1 consider  fully  cquivaleut.  A free 
emigration  hitherto  has  taken  considerable  root  in  the  Upper  Province,  and  a very  large 
annual  increase  of  emigration  thither  may  be  expected,  and  fur  which  reason,  combined 
with  otlier  strong  politick  causes,  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  settlers  should  be  put  in 
the  Lower  Province. 

The  forming  settlements  in  the  district  of  Gaspee  and  head  of  CholonerBay,  and  to  unite 
a link  of  communication  by  tbe  head  of  St.  John’s  river  towards  Kamoiisaska,  is  of  such 
obvious  importance  to  tlie  colonies  generally,  and  the  soil  admitted  good,  that  1 shall  not 
make  any  furllier  remark  on  it;  and  I know  that  Lord  Dalhousie  is  of  opinion,  that  making 
extensive  settlements  on  the  soutii  side  the  Saint  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec,  would  bo 
attended  with  many  important  advantages,  not  only  as  regards  the  individual  prosperity  of 

Uic 


* This  expense  refers  to  u similar  population  as  those  taken  out  by  Mr.  Robinson,  which  hud  upon 
1 average  g adults.  By  Stuteniciil  N*  3,  you  will  (lerceive,  under  the  present  presiioied  iiTopuri  ion 
' man,  wifo  mid  3 childioii  under  12,  that  the  expense  would  be  about  £.  13.  6.  g.  a head. 
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die  ^bich  can  hardly  be  doubted  from  the  proximity  to  the  Quebec  market,  but 

polilicau^  an  increase  of  population  and  Britieh  feeling  and  principle  in  the  Lower  Province 
IS  absolutely  necessary,  and  which  the  continued  embarrassment  to  erery  improvement 
proposed  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  fully  establishes. 

It  was,  Sir,  a favourite  scheme  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Prevost,  not  to  encourage  the  settlement 
of  the  south  side  the  Saint  Lawrence  or  Eastern  townships,  but  that  there  should  remain 
a barrier  of  wilderness  against  die  Americans ; for  my  part,  I should  be  more  disposed  to 
depend  on  a grateful  loyal  popnlation,  and  the  introd^uction  of  50,000  good  emigiants,  in 
event  of  any  future  war  with  our  ambitious  Rcpnblican  neighbours,  than  their  favourite 
husk  to  fight  in.  In  fact  those  very  districts,  except  in  few  instances,  are  filling  with  any 
thing  but  a desirable  population,  such  as  American  squatters,  that  it  will  be  found,  if 
longer  neglected,  very  dimcult  to  dislodge. 

It  is  observed  by  some,  that  the  locating  of  emigrants  in  those  situations  would  cause 
great  difficulty,  for  want  of  roads ; and  this  must  remain  so,  so  long  as  population  is  withheld. 
Bad  as  the  roads  are,  the  Americans  contrive  to  send  their  cattle  and  other  provisions 
through  those  very  townships  and  on  to  the  Quebec  market. 

As  to  New  Brunswick,  I never  understood  that  its  soil  was  suited  for  the  culture  of 
wheat,  and  hitherto  farming  has  not  been  much  attended  to,  the  chief  employment  being  in 
the  timber  trade ; and  at  present,  I believe.  New  Brunswick  is  obliged  to  procure  the  great 
portion  of  its  bread  and  nour  from  the  States ; and  in  event  of  a large  influx  of  inhabitants 
going  in,  it  would  drain  the  province  of  much  of  its  specie,  as  they  have  notliing  to  barter 
with  the  Americans. 

One  or  two  hundred  families  might  make  advantageous  settlements  in  Novia  Scotia,  and 
which  would  annually  increase.  Those  persons  accustomed  to  fishing,  such  as  the  sea-coast 
inhabitants  of  county  Cork,  would  find  good  employ  in  the  fisheries.  I do  not  think  that 
any  quantity  of  goo^  land  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  in  that  province. 

The  same  remark  may  generally  apply  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  land  is  nearly 
all  granted,  but  I presume  the  proprietors  would  gladly  relinquish  a moiety  to  the  Crown,  for 
the  purpose  of  settlement. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  River  Saqueny  holds  out  good  inducements  for  forming 
a settlement,  and  which  I have  a strong  anxiety  to  see  efi'ected. 

I shall  conclude.  Sir,  this  hasty  sketch,  by  assuring  you  of  ray  determination  on  all 
occasions  to  make  my  humble  efforts  useful  to  you,  and  give  any  assistance  in  ray  power 
in  the  farthering  the  very  important  and  interesting  question  to  its  final  completion. 


To 

R.  Wilmot  Horton,  Esq. 
&c.  &c.  Stc. 


I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  C.  Buchanan. 


QUERIES  submitted  by  Mr.  S.  Hill  to  the  Merchants  of  Londonderry, 
respecting  an  improved  alteration  in  the  Passenger  Act. 


g.  2,  Great  Ryder-street,  St.  James's,  March  20th,  1827. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  present  you  with  the  accompanying  Letters  received  this  day  by  me 
from  M.  S.  Hill,  Esq.,  collector  of  the  port  of  Londonderry,  witli  Queries  submitted  by  him 
to  the  principal  merchants  of  that  city,  with  a view  to  an  improved  alteration  in  the  present 
Passenger  Act ; and  I beg  to  state,  I fully  concur  in  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Hill. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

R.  Wilmot  Horton,  Esq.  X.  C.  Buchanan. 

&c.  8tc.  See. 
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My  dear  Sir,  Deny,  12th  March  1827. 

I N consequence  of  tl>e  inclemency  of  the  weather,  I did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  3d 
instant  until  this  morning  : Anxious  however  to  alFord  you  any  information  in  ray  power  on 
a subject  in  respect  to  which  I wish  your  excrdons  may  sncce^,  every  exertion  on  my  part 
has  been  used.  There  is  but  one  sentiment  in  Derry,  as  to  the  necessity  of  amending  the 
Passenger  Act.  I am  satisfied,  under  existing  circumstances,  that  every  fticiUty  should  be 
afiorded  to  Emigration,  with  proper  regard  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  those  who  avail 
tliemselves  of  it. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  M.  S.  Hill. 


QUERIES  with  a view  to  an  unproved  alteration  in  the  present  Passenoeb  Act. 


Query  tst.  Wooed  it  be  advisable  to  do 
away  with  legislative  interference  in  that  re- 
spect altogether,  orto  provide  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  0?  passengers  by  regulations  and  re- 
strictions properly  modified  and  approved  of? 

2d.  What  additional  number  of  passengers 
might  be  taken,  inproporUon  to  tonnage ; and 
ought  not  the  present  regulation,  witli  respect 
to  children,  still  continue? 


3d.  What  regulation  would  it  be  wise  to 
adopt  in  respect  to  provisions ; and  would  it 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  master  responsible 
that  each  passenger  shall  take  on  board  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  victualling 
for  three  months,  still  holding  the  ownere  ac- 
countable under  a penalty,  to  ha  VC  that  quan- 
tity on  board  in  case  of  accidents  ? 


4th.  Can  a doctor  he  dispensed  with;  and 
how  might  his  services  be  supplied? 


5th.  Is  not  the  present  regulation,  which 
reouires  the  precise  description  of  passengers 
to  oe  forwarded  for  licence,  and  to  be  therein 
inserted  before  the  vessel  can  clear  out,  an 
impediment  to  the  trade ; and  would  not  the 
number  which  the  vessel  can  carry  under  the 
Act  be  sufficient  to  state,  without  particu- 
larizing adults,  children  under  14  years  and 
children  under  7 years  of  age? 


Answer.  It  would  not  be  right  to  do  away 
with  legislative  interference;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  for  tlie  comfort  of  pas- 
sengers, and  restrict  the  number. 


Answ.  A vessel  can  accommodate  with 
every  convenience  and  comfort  two  passen- 
gers to  every  three  tons  of  her  register ; 
children  to  continue  under  tlie  present  exist- 
ing law,  that  is,  two  under  fourteen  years,  or 
three  under  seven  years  of  age,  equm  to  one 
passenger. 

Answ.  The  description  of  people  now  emi- 
grating are  not  in  circumstances  to  lay  in 
provision^  for  the  voyage  to  the  extent  that 
the  present  law  requires,  nor  are  they  in  the 
habit  of  using  such  provisions ; the  master, 
owners  or  consignee,  under  a penalty,  should 
be  bound  to  see  that  a reasonable  quantity  of 
good  wholesome  victuals  of  tlie  best  descrip- 
tion that  the  passengers  can  procure  or  are  in 
the  habit  of  using,  equal  to  three  months  con- 
sumption, be  put  on  uoard ; and  that  the  pre- 
sent law  respecting  water  be  complied  with. 

Answ.  A doctor  is  altc^ther  unneces- 
sary, in  few  cases  can  he  render  any  service 
to  passengers,  being  himself  sick  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  voyage;  the  masters  of 
passenger  shipsbetter  understand  howto  treat 
the  passengers  than  the  doctor,  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  administering  medicine  when  neces- 
sary. 

Answ.  Much  inconvenience  arises  in  the 
present  mode  of  taking  out  a licence,  haring 
to  forward  the  application  for  same  at  least 
six  days  prior  to  the  clearing  out  of  the 
vessel,  when  it  is  necessary  to  state  the 
number  of  adults,  the  number  underi4years 
of  age  and  tlie  number  under  7 years  of  age ; 
alter  the  licence  is  granted,  in  many  cases, 
a number  of  those  wlto  have  engaged  their 
passages  retract,  and  such  as  oner  in  their 
stead  will  not  correspond ; consequently,  in 
snch  cases,  the  ship  loses  the  privilege  of 
taking  her  complement  of  passengers.  An 
application  for  a licence,  stating  the  number 
of  adults,  and  allowing  children,  as  rated  in 
the  Act,  should  be  considered  sufficient. 

Cth.  Would 
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6th.  Would  it  not  be  beneficial  to  trade 
if  Tessets  were  allowed  to  take  out  the  full 
number  of  passengers  in  proportion  to  tonnage, 
without  reference  to  any  cargo  on  board,  pro- 
Tided  it  appears  to  the  proper  officers  tag^ee- 
ably  to  the  measurement  and  rules  prescribed 
by  the  eiristing  law)  that  tliere  is  height  and 
space  sufficient  for  their  passengers,  their 
provisions  and  luggage? 


Anaw.  In  cases  where  ships  have  cargo  on 
board  to  serve  as  ballast,  and  not  to  incon- 
venience passengers,  leaving  them  sufficient 
room  for  their  luggage  and  provisions  under 
deck,  should  be  allowed  to  carry  the  com- 
plement of  passengers  agreeably  to  their  ton- 
nage, same  as  if  ballasted  with  stone  or 
sand. 


Custom  House,  Londonderry,  in  March  1837. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I HAVB  been  favoured  with  the  receipt  of  your  Letter  of  the  gd  instant;  and  as  1 deem  it 
my  duty  to  render  Mr.  Horton  any  information  that  may  be  thought  useful  in  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Passenger  Act,  I have  stated  my  view  of  the  case  in  the  shape  of  question 
and  answer,  as  given  in  the  preceding  columns,  first  having  submitted  the  same  to  several 
of  the  principal  merchants  in  this  city,  who  perfectly  accord  with  me  in  every  particular. 

I am  not  quite  sure,  however,  that  it  would  be  prudent  or  advisable  to  allow  three  pas- 
sengers to  every  two  tons ; it  might  be  better,  I think,  to  let  the  Act  remain  as  it  is  in  that 
respect,  because  a similar  indulgence  to  foreign  vessels  would  be  naturally  sought  for  in  the 
alteration  of  the  scale,  which  would  afford  to  them  an  advantage  over  our  shipping,  the  latter 
being  generally  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  consequently  less  able  to  accommodate  the 
additional  number  of  passengers,  at  the  rate  of  three  adults  to  two  tons.  However,  I have 
judged  it  right  to  state  the  opinion  of  the  merchants  here,  in  that  respect,  although  1 think 
British  vessels  might  carry  children  and  crew  exclusively.  The  practice  adopted  hitherto,  a^ 
queried  inN°5,  is  as  mere  matter  ofregulation  on  tlie  part  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
and  can  be  remedied  as  pointed  out  in  the  answer,  by  order  of  the  Treasury,  without  touching 
the  Act I shall  be  always  happy  to  assure  you  that 

1 remain  most  sincerely  yours, 

M.  S.  iim. 


Be  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt. 


A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq. 
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queries  submitted  to  Ten  Colonial  Witnesses ; and  Abstracts  of  their  Answers  wluch 
have  been  given  in  separately. 


Query? 

; — ^Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  reducing  them  to  one 
coroinoii  average,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  the  satis- 
factory location  of  an  Emigrant  family,  of  a man, 
woman  and  three  children,  at  less  than  ,£.60. 
per  family,  such  expense  to  be  incurred  after  their 
landing  at  a colonial  port  ? 


Note: — This  queiy  invoives  the  supposition,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  passage  is  never  to  be  incurred  by  Government, 
but  is,  in  all  cates,  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  interested  in  the 
removal  of  a superabundaut  population ; and  that  die  Emi- 
grant's family  have  been  approved  £/^by  an  Agent  appointed 
by  Government  to  examine  all  proposed  Emigrants.  All 
the  expenses  and  circumstances  of  the  passage  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  Government  assistance  or  responsibility. 
No  Emigrant  would  be  entided  to  Government  assistance  in 
the  Colonies  who  bad  not  received  a voucher  Irom  a Govem- 
meot  Agent  at  home,  that  such  Emigrant  nnd  family  were 
proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assistance. 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES 
nirtady  examined  before  the  Commiltee. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 

1,  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  Chief  Justice  ofLower  Canada 

Th'mks  it  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate  the  expense  at 
less  than  £.  60, 

a.  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.  D.  of  Upper\ 
Canada  - - - - - - -J 

Thinks  £,  60.  necessary. 

3.  W.B.  Felton,  Esq.  of  the  Legialauve  Council  ofLowerl 
Canada  ..--.--.j 

Thinks  not  less  than  £.60.  necessary. 

4.  F.  Robinson,  Superintendent,  and  of  the  Executive'! 
Council,  Upper  Canada  . . - . -j 

Thinks  £.  60.  on  an  average  necessary. 

5.  Capt.  Marshall,  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Settle-'! 
menta,  Upper  Canada  • - - • -J 

Thinks,  on  an  average  for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
that  £.  Co.  is  necessary. 

6,  J.  Howe,  Esq,  Deputy  Postmaster  General  of  Nova1 
Scotia  - 

Thinks  the  estimate  a fair  one. 

7.  A.  C,  Buchanan,  Esq.  Merchant,  of  Lower  Canada  - 

Thinks  in  the  near  districts  that  £.{>0.  is  sufBcient. 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  Merchant,  of  Lower  Canada 

Thinks  £.  60.  sufficient. 

p.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount,  DeputyJ/Ond  Surveyor,  Upper'! 
Canada  ........j 

Does  not  d'init  it  safe  to  estimate  less  than  £.  60 

10.  Captain  Weatherley,  half  pay,  Jusdee  of  the  Peace  for*! 
the  District  of  Bathurst,  Upper  Canada  • -J 

D' 
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Quert!  r 

Secondly: — Do  you  mainly  concur  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  assistance  to  the  value  of  6o.  fur- 
nished to  the  Emigrant  more  or  less  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions? 


Average  Estimate  the  Expense  of  settling  a EamUy,  consisi- 

ing  of  one  ilian,  one  Woman,  and  three  Children,  in  the 
British  North  American  Provinces-,  distinguishing  the 
various  items  of  E:^pendituTe. 

Expenses  of  conveyance  from  the  port  of  disembarkation 
to  place  of  location  - - - - to  - - 

Provisions,  viz.  rations  for  15  montlis  for  1 man, 

1 woman  and  3 children,  at  1 lb.  of  flour  and 
lib.  of  pork  for  each  ^ult,  and  half  that 
ijuantity  for  each  child,  making  rations 
per  diem,  pork  being  at  £.4.  per  barrel  and 
flour  at  £.l.5*.per  barrel  - - -40  610 

Freight  of  provisions  to  place  of  settlement  - i 10  10 
House  for  each  family  - - - - .3-- 

Implements,  &c. 

4 Blankets  - - - £.-  14  - 

X Kettle  - - . - - - 5 10 

1 Frying-pan  . - . - j 3 

3 Hoes  ..----46 


1 Auger  33 

1 ^ck-axe  ....  - 3 - 

3 Axes  - --  --1-  - 

Proporpon  of  grindstone, 
wnipsaw  and  cross-cut 
saw  14  — 

Freight  and  charges  on 
ditto  15  per  cent  - - 10  3 

£■3  18  - (35^  £-4  6 8 

Cow  - - - - - - - -410- 

Medicincs  and  medical  attendance  - - • 1 - — 

Seed  corn  - - - - - - i 6 

Potatoes,  5 bush,  at  as.  6<i.  - - - i3  6 

14  - 

Froportionofthcexpenseofbuildingforthedep6t  1 - - 

Ditto  for  clerks,  issuers,  and  surveyors  to  show  the 
lots  - - - - - - - - 1 5 - 

£.60.  sterling  is  equal  to  • £.66  13  4 


Note: — Something  in  the  nature  of  Uils  Schedule,  anpli. 
cable  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  location  of 
panicular  emigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  hit 
landing:  and  upon  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Emigra. 
tion  Agent  at  the  colonial  port,  showing  that  As 
approved  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  bis  wish 
to  receive  this  sort  of  loan  in  kind.  In  case  of  this  occur, 
ring,  be  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  security  adverted 
to  in  the  next  query,  and  then  conveyed  to  his  location  at 
the  Government  expense.  As  two  children  arc  considered 
equal  to  tlic  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  family  consisted  of 
a widower  and  five  children,  or  in  any  otlier  variety  of  pr®. 
portion,  regulated  by  tliis  prmciplc  of  equivalent,  would  not 
the  £.60.  be  equally  necessary  ^ Every  lot  must  have  a 
working  head  of  a family  upon  it,  who  must  become  respon. 
sibic  for  the  interest. 


NAhfES  OF  WITNESSES 


ilRsdy  MiuisiDed  before  the  Comsiiuee. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 


X.  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  . . - . 

3.  Very  Rev.  Arclidcacon  Strachan,  D. 

3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq. 

4.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  . . - 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  ... 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq. 

7.  A,  C.  Buchanan  Esq. 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  • 
g.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount 

xo.  Capt.  Weatlierley  ... 


- ...  Docs  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  Estimate. 

D.  . . . - . . - D* 

D' 

D' 

D- 

D« 

. • - - Thinks  that  £.48.  xos.  sufficient  in  the  near  Districts. 

- ...  Thinks  £.60.  sufficient,  expended  as  stated. 

- - - • Concurs  with  the  Estimate. 

- Mainly  concurs  with  the  Estimate. 
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Qub'.rt  ? 

Thirdly: — Do  you  consider  that  any  sort  of 
practical  difficulty  will  exist  in  taking  an  un- 
expensive  and  simple  security  from  the  Emigrant, 
both  personal  as  well  as  a lien  upon  his  land,  for 
the  payment  of  ,£.4.  per  annum  interest,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum  of  or 
in  other  words  upon  the  sum  of  j£.  60.  improved 
by  deferred  interest  for  seven  yeare,  to  the  sum 
of  jC*  80,  interest  being  only  calculated  in  that 
instance  at  4.  per  cent  ? 


JVoic ; — Every  pains  must  be  taken  to  explain  to  the  Emi- 
grant, that  the  acceptance  of  the  loan  is  to  be  entirely  volun- 
tary on  his  part,  precisely  the  same  as  if  any  individual  in 
his  own  country  had  proposed,  from  motives  of  charity,  to 
advance  him  a loon  of  equal  amount,  upon  the  seme  principle 
of  repayment. 


N.\MES  or  WITNESSES 


already 


].  J>  Sewell,  Esq. 


examined  berore  Ibe  Comminea. 


AUSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 


Does  not  think  that  any  difficulty  will  exist,  provided 
legislative  provisions  be  made  for  Lower  Canada. 


9.  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon,  Strachan,  D.D.  - 


Thi^  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  on  proper  explanations 
being  given  to  the  Emigrant. 


3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq. 

4.  P.  Robinson,  Esq. 

5.  Capt  Marshall 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq. 


Same  opinion  as  Chief  Justice  Sewell. 

Thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  if  the  deed  be  withheld 
till  half  the  money  be  paid. 

Thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

D* 


7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq. 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq. 
g.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount 

10.  Capt.  Weatherley  - 


Recommends  two  securities  to  be  required,  and  thinks 
there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

Thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

D* 

D” 


Queut? 

Fourthly : — Do  you  consider  that  the  Emigrant 
settler,  if  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  interest  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  will  have  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  affording  to  pay  ,^.4.  per  annum,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  money  or  money’s 
worth,  that  is,  in  grain  and  pork  of  a merchantable 
quality,  estimated  upon  a given  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, such  Emigrant  having  always  a power  at 
his  own  option  of  paying  off  the  principal  of  80. 
ID  instalments  of  20.  each,  in  money,  until  the 
whole  of  the  uri^nal  loan  be  discharged? 


Note — Tlie  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  Settler's  farm  in  money,  would  be  by  a simple  esti- 
mate of  market  price,  made  under  prescribed  regulations  in 
Colonics,  and  assessing  produce  with  reference  to  such 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES 
Already  examined  before  ilie  CommUlee, 


ABSTIUCT  or  ANSWERS. 


1.  J.  Sewell,  Esq. 


Thinks  tlie  Emigrant  will  be  able  to  pay. 


2.  Very  Rev  Archdeacon  Straeban 


Has  no  doubt  of  the  ability  to  pay  interest,  and  recom- 
mends instalments  of  £.5.  to  be  received  for  the  payment  ui 
the  principal. 


3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq. 
4-  P.  Robinson,  Esq. 


Thinks  there  will  be 


5.  Capt.  Marshall 

6.  J.  Howe,  Elsq. 

7-  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  • 


no  difficulty. 
D" 

D" 

n° 

D“ 


8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq. 


9.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount 


Recommends  £.  5.  instalments  tn  ba  received  in  payment 
of  principal,  and  thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

Thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 


>0.  Capt  Wuatlierley 


Is  confident  there  will  be 


difficulty. 
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Query? 

fiflhk/  :-^Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro- 
position be  adequately  explained  to  the  Pauper 
Emigrant,  and  if  he  be  made  conclusively  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  a rent  for  hb  land,  but 
a payment  of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  lent 
to  him  (U  his  ^oivn  request,  which  loan  has  been 
advanced  to  him  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  that  he 
would  be  in  any  degree  disposed  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  this  interest,  it  being  explained  to  him,  that 
at  any  time  he  has  the  power  of  exonerating  him- 
self from  such  payment,  by  the  payment  of  8o.? 


This  question  might  not  appear  more  necessary  to 
be  pul  to  a Colonial  witness,  than  to  any  other  witness ; but 
it  has  reference  to  the  disinclinntinn  naturally  felt  to  tho 
payment  of  rent  in  countries  under  the  circumstances  of  our 
North  American  Colonies,  which  contain  an  indefinite  extent 
of  waste  land  of  fertile  quality. 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES 


ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 


already  eaaiuiaed  before  Ibe  Comniltee. 


1.  J.  Sewell,  Esq. 


Thinks  there  will  be 
resist  the  payment. 


disposition  in  the  Emigrant  to 


3.  Very  Her.  Archdeacon  Straeban,  D.D. 
3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq.  . . - 

^ P.  Robinson,  Esq.  - - - - 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  . - - • 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq.  . . . - 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  - - . 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq. 

9.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  . - - 

10.  Capt.  Weatherley  - . - - 


D' 

D* 

D- 

D* 

D® 

D® 

D” 

D® 

D® 


Query? 

Sirihli/:~Ia  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emigrant 
at  any  period  during  the  seven  years  or  after  it, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  any  doubt  as  ‘to  the 
value  of  the  improved  land  being  an  adequate 
security  for  the  loan  advanced  upon? 


^oto.-— For  example,  supposing  the  head  of  a family  to 
die,  and  the  wife  and  children  to  abandon  the  lot;  would  an 
incoming  tenant  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  interest  at  the 
end  of  die  seven  years,  lie  of  course  availing  himself  of  the 
improvements  that  had  taken  place  upon  that  pariiculai’  lot. 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES 
already  uamined  befiire  Die  Commiltee. 

ABSTRACT  OP  ANSWERS. 

I.  J.  Sewell,  Esq. 

Has  no  doubt  when  the  value  of  tlic  improvements 

amount  to  the  sum  lent. 

3.  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.D.  - . - 

Thinks  the  iinprovemenU  will  be  sufficient  security. 

3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq. 

D* 

P.  Robinson,  Esq. - • 

D® 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  - 

D* 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq. 

D" 

7.  A.  G.  Buchanan,  Esq.  ------  1 

Doubts  the  value  of  the  security  until  the  end  of  4 years, 

when  it  will  be  good  and  sufficient. 

8.  B.  P.  W’agner,  Esq. 

Thinks  die  land  sufficient  security. 

Q.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount 

D» 

10.  Capt.  Weatherley  - 

D* 
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QOERV^? 

SevetUhly: — Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  sort 
of  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of  , 
this  interest,  supposing  such  levy  to  be  made 
under  die  directions  of  the  Governor? 


NAMES  OF  WNESSES 


already  examined  belbre  the  Committee. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 


j,  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  .... 

i.  Very  Bev.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.  D.  - 
g.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq.  ... 

4.  P.  Bobinson,  Esq 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  - 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq.  ..... 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  .... 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  .... 


When  aided  by  leeislatiTe  provisions,  there  wOl  be  no 
difficulty. 

Thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

D* 


D' 

D* 

D* 

D* 


p.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount 
10.  Capt.  Weatherley  - 


Is  not  informed  on  this  subject. 
Thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 


Quert? 

Eighthly: — What  would  be  the  average  ex- 
pense per  cent,  upon  the  collection  of  the 
interest? 


3- 

4. 

5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9* 

JO. 


N.^MES  OF  WITNESSES 
already  examined  before  the  CommiRee. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 


J.  Sewell,  Esq.  ..... 
Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.  D.  • 
W.  B.  Felton,  Esq.  . - - - 

P.  Robinson,  Esq.  - 

Capt,  MarehaJl  ..... 

J.  Howe,  Esq.  - 

A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  .... 

B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq.  .... 

Mr.  Roswell  Mount  .... 

Capt.  Weatherley  - - . . • 


Thinks  not  less  than  6 per  cent. 

Perhaps  5 per  cent,  if  collected  by  the  local  authorities. 

15  per  cent,  but  about  5 per  cent  if  collected  by  local 
authorities. 

5 per  cent. 

5 per  cent,  if  collected  in  money. 

S per  cent. 

From  5 to  7 1 per  cent  if  in  money,  and  from  to  to 
J j per  cent  if  in  produce. 

3 7 per  cent  in  money,  and  from  5 to  10  per  cent  in 
produce. 

Not  informed. 

3 { per  eent  in  money,  10  per  cent  if  paid  in  kmd 
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Qoehy  ? 

Ninthly: — Are  you  of  opinioa  that  there 
would  be  any  sort  of  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  colonial  legislatures  to  give  every  faci- 
lity to  the  levy  of  this  interest,  in  consideration 
of  the  extreme  advantages  to  the  colony  which 
must  arise  from  the  introduction  of  a regulated 
system  of  Emigration,  consisting  of  properly 
selected  Emigrants  at  a proper  period  of  life,  who 
have  left  their  own  country  under  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  no  demand  for  their  labour? 


itvte The  Colonies  would  benefit  eiciustvdt/  from  all 
the  productions  which  might  be  the  result  of  Emigration, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interests  and  repayments,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a very  email  part  of  the  actual  wealth 
created,  as  is  shown  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Colonial  Witnesses. 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES 
already  examined  before  the  Committee. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 

1.  J.  Sewell,  Eaq. 

Thinks  there  will  be  no  diffically. 

2.  Very  Her.  Archdeacon  Strachon,  D.  D.  - 

. D« 

. D® 

4.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  - 

- D® 

5.  Capt.  Marshall  ....... 

- D* 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq.  ...... 

- D* 

7.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.  ...... 

. D* 

8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq 

. D» 

9.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  - 

. D* 

10.  Capt.  Weatherley - 

. D* 

Query  ? 

Tenthly : — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  this  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  the 
Emigrants,  in  other  words  to  the  Colony,  differs 
from  any  speculation  which  might  be  made,  of 
advancing  capital  in  any  colonial  enterprize, 
whether  on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  which  the 
capitalist  would  naturally  require  a remunerating 
interest  ? 


Note: — If  an  individual,  or  a company  in  England  ad- 
vanced £.  100,000.  on  a Mine  or  on  a Canal,  they  would 
expect  to  receive  interest  upon  their  capital ; but  could  the 
Ctdonists  complain  of  a remittance  to  England  of  that 
interest. 


NAMES  OF  WITNKSES 
already  examined  before  the  Coausittee. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ANSWERS. 

X.  J.  Sewell,  Esq.  ....... 

Thinks  there  is  no  difference. 

a.  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  D.  D.  > 

1 . _ - D» 

3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq.  ...... 

! - . - D* 

- ■ - 

5.  Copt.  Marshall  ....... 

. D* 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq.  ....... 

. D* 

. D’ 

. D* 

9.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount  - - 

- D* 

10.  Capt. 'Weatlierley  - • • " * ‘ -D® 
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Eleceiithly  .—Whether  in  the  in.siance  of  indi- 
viduals advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
interest  would  not  be  expected;  and  whether  such 
interest  would  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a uiuch  earlier  period  tlian  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years? 


The^ropoeition  herein  made  is,  to  advance  60 1. 
free  of  interest  tor  seven  years,  and  then  to  cha^e  interest 
at  the  rate  of  Gl.  13s.  4J.  per  cent,  that  is  6i  per  cent 
upon  the  original  60  L;  but  as  it  is  inteuded  that  Uie  mother 
Country  should  susuin  no  ultimate  loss  upon  diese  loans, 
the  Emigrant  is  called  upon  to  repay  a capital  sum  of  8oI. 
instead  of  60/.,  end  is  called  u|>on  to  pay  4I.  per  annum, 
at  the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  that  capital  of  8oi.,  bang 
at  tile  rate  of  5 /.  {icr  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  then,  as  between  the  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 
supposing  it  to  be  an  bdiviuual  case,  stands  simply  thus;— 

I lend  you  60/.  free  of  Interest,  for  seven  years,  but  as 
the  colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  I should  be 
justified  in  calling  upon  you  to  pay  si.  i3s.  for  this  sum  at 
tile  expiration  of  die  first  year ; but  as  I wish  you  to  employ 
your  means  exclusively  in  improving  your  land,  I will  remit 
you  all  interest  for  seven  years,  and  liten  I will  charge  you 
with  an  interest  of  4/.  per  annum  instead  of  the  sum  of 
3 i.  la  s. ; and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to  relieve  yourself 
from  this  annual  payment  of  4 1.  or  parts  of  it,  you  may 
diminish  it  to  tlie  extent  of  1 /.  by  every  oof.  that  you  p» 
by  instalments  in  liquidation  of  the  capit^  debt  of  80  f., 
that  is,  of  6oi.  improved  to  the  value  of  8oi.  inconse- 
quence of  seven  years  deferred  interest. 


KAMES  OP  WITNESSES 


alresi]}i  eiamined  bdbte  tbe  Coicauttw. 


ABSTBACT  OP  ANSWERS. 


1,  J.  Sewell,  Esq. 


Thinks  individuals  would  require  an  immediate  return, 
but  they  cannot  take  more  man  6 per  cent,  the  legal 
interest 


9,  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Strachan,  DJO. 


Individuals  would  take  compound  interest. 


3.  W.  B.  Felton,  Esq. 


Individuals  would  require  larger  profit. 


4.  P.  Rohinsoo,  Esq.  - 

5.  Capt.  Marshall 

6.  J.  Howe,  Esq. 

7<  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq. 
8.  B.  P.  Wagner,  Esq. 
g.  Mr.  Roswell  Mount 
10.  Cq>t  Weatherley  • 
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N‘  I. 

Dowiiiiig-slreet,  191b  May  1827. 

Mr.  WiLMOT  Horton  would  be  much  obliged  to  Mt.SoikU,  uotwitlistanding  the  Evidence 
whiclihe  has  already  given  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  furnish 
him  with  written  and  specihe  Answers  to  the  following  Queries : 


Query? 

First : — Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  reducing  them  to  one 
common  average,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  the  satis- 
factory location  of  an  EmigratU  family,  of  a man, 
woman  and  three  children,  at  less  than  ;^.6o. 
per  family,  such  expense  to  be  incun  ed  after  their 
landing  at  a colonial  port  ^ 


Note : — This  query  involves  tJie  supposition,  that  tlsc  ex. 
punsc  of  passage  is  never  to  be  incurred  by  Government^ 
but  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  paid  by  the  parlies  interested  in  tlie 
removal  of  a auperabundunt  population,  and  that  the  Emi. 
grant's  family  have  been  approved  ofby  an  Agent  appointed 
by  Government  to  examine  all  proposed  Emigrants.  Alt 
the  expenses  and  circumstances  uf  the  passage  to  he  entirely 
independent  of  Government  assistance  or  responsibility, 
No  Emigrant  would  be  entitled  to  Government  assistance  in 
the  Colonies,  who  had  not  received  3 voucher  from  a Govern- 
ment agent  at  home,  that  such  Emigrant  and  family  wore 
proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assistance. 


Answer: 

I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  location  of  an 
emigrant  family  of  five  persons  at  less  than  £.60.  per  family,  upon  the  common  average  to  which  this 
Question  refers. 


Query? 

Hecondii/: — Do  you  mainly  concur  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  assistance,  more  or  less  in  these  pi'o- 
portions,  to  the  value  of  ;^.6o.  furnished  to  die 
Emigrant  in  the  following  proportions? 


Average  Estimate  of  the  Emense  of  settlh^  a Family,  emsisl- 
ing  o/"  one  Man,  one  Woman,  ^nd  three  Children,  in  the 
Brituh  North  American  Provinces;  distinguUhii;g  the 
various  items  of  Expenditure. 

Expenses  of  conveyance  from  tlie  port  of  disembarkation  to 
place  of  location  - - • - £.10  - - 

Frovuions,  viz.  rations  for  15  months  for  1 man, 

1 woman  and  3 children,  at  1 lb.  of  flour  and 
1 lb.  of  pork  for  each  adult,  and  half  that 
quantity  for  each  child,  making  37  rations 
per  diem,  pork  being  at  £.4.  per  barrel  and 
flour  at  1^1.  5«.  per  barrel  • - - 40  6 10 

Freight  of  provisions  to  place  of  settlement  • 1 10  10 

House  for  each  Amily  - - - - 2 _ - 

Implements,  Sec, 

4 Blankets  - - - £.-  14  — 

i Kettle  - --  --  -5  10 

1 Frying-pan  - • • - 1 3 

3 Hoes  - ..-.-4O 
J Spade  ......ag 

I Wedge  1 4 

i Auger  - -----aa 

1 Pick-axe  - - - • - 2 - 

a Axes  - . - - - 1 _ _ 

Proportion  ofcrindslunc, 
whipsaw  and  cross-cut 


Freight  and  charges  on 
ditto  15  per  cent  - - - 10  2 


£•3  ts  - (nsiJ?)  £.4  6 8 

Cow  - - - - - - - - 410- 

Medicines  and  medical  attendance  • - . i ~ - 

.Seed  corn  - - - - - - 1 6 

Potatoes,  5 bush,  at  as.  6d.  • • - la  6 

14  - 

ProportionorthecxpcnseofbuildiQgfortliedcp6t  1 - - 
Ditto  for  clerks,  issuers,  and  surveyors  to  show  Uic 
Jot* 1 5 - 


£.()o.  sterling  is  equal  to  - £.(i6  13  4 


Note: — Something  in  die  nature  of  this  Schedule,  appli. 
cable  to  tlie  special  circumstances  of  the  location  of  each 

G'cular  emigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  his 
hg;  and  upon  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Agent  at  the  Colonial  Port,  showing  that  he  had  been 
approved  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  his  wish 
to  receive  this  sort  of  loan  in  kind.  In  case  of  this  occur- 
ring he  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  security  adverted 
to  m the  next  query,  and  then  conveyed  to  his  location  at 
the  Government  expense.  As  two  children  are  considered 
equal  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  If  the  family  consisted  of 
a widower  and  five  children,  or  in  any  other  variety  of  pro- 
portion, regulated  by  this  principle  of  equivalent,  wouinnot 
the  £.60.  be  equally  necessary?  Every  lot  must  have  a 
working  head  of  a &nily  upon  it,  who  must  become  respon- 
sible for  the  interest. 


Answer  : 

I have  so  little  jiersoiial  kiiowlwlwe  of  the  wants  of  settlers  upon  their  first  establishment,  and  of  the  valud 
of  the  (iriiicipal  items  which  form  the  average  Esiiniate  annexed  to  this  Question,  that  I can  only  say,  I see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  ofUic  Estimate. 
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Query  ? 

Th'mlhi: — Do  you  consider  that  any  sort  of 
practical  difficulty  will  exist  in  lakiiic  an  un- 
expensiveand  simple  security  from  die  Emigrant, 
botii  personal  as  well  as  a lien  upon  his  land,  for 
the  payment  of  {,.4.  per  annum  interest,  being  at  ' 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum  of  £.  80.  or 
in  other  words  upon  the  sum  of  60.  improved 
hv  deferred  interest  for  seven  years  to  die  sum 
of  jC-  80.  interest  being  only  calculated  in  that 
instance  at  I-  4.  per  cent  ? 


Note: — Every  pains  must  be  taken  to  explain  to  the 
Emigrant,  dial  the  acceptance  of  die  loan  is  to  be  entirely 
yohmtary  on  his  part,  precisely  die  same  ns  if  any  individual 
in  his  own  country  liad  proposed,  fVom  modves  of  charity, 
to  advance  him  a loan  of  equal  amount,  upon  the  same 
principle  of  repayment. 


Answer 

I do  not.  But,  speaking  particularly  with  reference  to  Lower  Canada,  it  will,  in  tny  opinion,  be  necessary  by 
Legislative  provisions  to  prescribe  the  form  of  the  security  to  be  given  by  each  Emigrant  for  the  amount  be 
receives  by  way  of  loan ; to  declare  that  he  shall  be  personally  responsible  for  it ; ana  that  the  amount  shall 
also  be  a charge  upon  the  land  located  or  grouted  to  him  until  it  is  repaid  with  interest,  whether  such  land 
remains  in  his  own  hands  or  be  in  the  hands  of  a third  person  ; to  declare  also  and  to  enact,  that  every  such 
Jami,  whether  located  or  granted,  and  all  improvcmenls  thereon,  shall  at  all  times  be  liable,  and  may  be  taken 
in  execution  and  sold  for  the  payment  of  iiiterc.st  due  thereon ; that  in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  any 
tale  of  such  land,  in  execution  or  otherwise,  among  the  creditors  of  such  Emigrant,  the  Crown  shall  be  ranked 
as  a privileged  mortgage  creditor,  in  preference  to  all  others,  for  the  amount  of  Uie  interest  which  may  be  due 
upon  the  seenrity  given  by  such  Emigraut ; and  that  the  land  shall  continue  and  remain  cliarged  in  the  hands 
of  the  purchaser,  tor  the  capital  due  upon  anch  security  (or  the  residue  thereof  if  any  part  has  been  paid)  and 
for  interest  thereon,  nnul  such  capital  or  such  residue  shall  be  entirely  rejiaid. 


Query? 

Fourthly : — Do  you  consider  that  the  Emigrant 
settler,  if  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  interest  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  will  have  any  difficulty 
wliatever  in  affording  to  pay  ^^.4.  per  annum,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  money  or  money’s 
worth,  tliat  is,  in  grain  and  pork  of  a merchantabie 
quality,  estimated  upon  a given  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, such  Emigrant  having  always  a power  at 
his  own  option  of  paying  off  the  principal  of  ;f.8o. 
in  instalments  of  20.  each,  in  money,  until  the 
whole  of  the  original  loan  be  discharged  r 


Note : — The  mode  of  estimatiDg  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  Settler’s  tarm  in  money,  would  be  by  a simple  esti- 
mate of  market  price,  made  under  prescribed  regulations 
in  Colonics,  and  assessing  produce  with  reference  to  such 
value. 


Answer  : 

If  the  Emigrant  is  industrious,  is  located  upon  good  soil,  and  has  access  to  a market  for  the  sale  uf  the 
surplus  of  his  agricultural  produce,  be  will,  I think,  be  able  (but  not  without  difficulty)  to  pay  4/.  per  annum 
at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  his  drst  establishment,  in  muncy  or  in  mouey's  worth. 


Query? 

Fifthly: — Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro- 
position be  adequately  explained  to  the  Pauper 
Emigrant,  and  if  he  be  made  conclusively  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  a rent  for  his  land,  but 
a payment  of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  lent 
to  him  at  his  (mm  rc(}uest,  which  loan  has  been 
advanced  to  him  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  that  he 
would  be  in  any  degree  disposed  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  this  interest,  it  being  explained  to  him,  that 
at  any  time  he  has  the  power  of  exonerating  him- 
self from  such  payment,  by  the  payment  of  80.  ? 


Note;— This  question  might  not  appear  more  necessary  to 
be  put  to  a Colonial  wiuiess  than  to  any  other  witness ; but 
it  has  reference  to  the  disinclination  naturally  felt  to  the 
payment  of  rent  in  countries  underthc  circumstances  of  our 
Norih  American  Colonies,  which  contain  an  inde&nite  extent 
of  waste  land  of  tertile  quality. 


Answer  : 

If  the  money  advanced  be  received  by  an  houest  Emigrant,  upon  his  own  request,  and  by  way  of  loan,  to 
he  repaid  at  his  own  convenience,  be  paying  interest  thereon  annually,  I cannot  apprehend  that  he  would  be 
disposed  to  resist  the  payment  of  interest  when  it  had  accrued  and  remained  due  by  nim. 
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Query? 

Si^tthly: — In  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emigrant 
at  any  period  during  the  seven  years,  or  alter  it, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  the  improved  land  being  an  adequate 
security  for  the  loan  advanced  upon? 


Hate: — For  example,  supposing  the  head  of  a fakniU 
die,  and  the  wife  and  children  to  aoondon  the  lot ; would  an 
incoming  tenant  be  able  and  wilting  to  pay  the  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years,  he  of  course  availing  liiniself  of 
the  improvements  that  had  taken  place  upon  tliat  particular 


Answer: 

Whether  in  this  case  the  improved  land  would  or  would  not  be  an  adequate  security  fur  the  loan  advanced 
must  depend  so  much  upon  the  sum  lent,  and  upon  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  improvement  in  each  par! 
ticular  instance,  that  1 cannot  venlure  to  give  a general  answer  to  this  question.  It  would  of  course  be  adequate 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  improvements  would  bear  a reasonable  comparison  with  ilig 
amount  of  the  sum  lent. 


Query? 

Seventhly  .•  —Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  sort 
of  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  supposing  such  levy  to  be  made 
under  the  directions  of  the  Governor  ? 


Answer: 

With  the  aid  of  the  legislative  provisions  mentioned  in  my  answer  to  the  third  question,  I do  not  appre- 
hend that  there  would  be  any  particular  difficulty  in  levying,  under  the  Governor’s  directions,  the  interest  as 
it  became  due. 


Query? 

Eighthly: — What  would  be  the  average  ex- 
pense per  cent  upon  the  collection  of  the 
interest  ? 

Answer  : 

1 think  it  would  not  be  less  than  six  per  cent;  but  my  knowledge  of  the  per  centage  usually  allowed  lor 
such  services  in  Canada,  is  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  speak  on  this  point  with  certainty. 


Query  ? 

Ninthly: — Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would 
be  any  sort  of  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Colo- 
nial Legislatures  to  give  every  facility  to  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme  ad- 
vantages to  the  colony  which  must  arise  from  the 
introduction  of  a regulated  system  of  Emigration, 
consisting  of  properly  selected  Emigrants  at  a 
proper  period  of  life,  who  have  left  their  own 
country  under  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
demand  for  their  labour? 


The  Colonics  would  benefit  exclusivdy  from  all 
the  productions  which  might  be  the  result  uf  Emigration, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interests  and  repayments,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a •oery  smell  part  of  the  actual  wealth 
created,  as  is  shown  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Colonial  Witnesses. 


Answer: 

I have  before  said,  in  answer  to  a similar  quesUen,  that  two  branches  of  the  le<rislature  of  Lower  Canada 
would  readily  give  every  facility  to  the  establishment  uf  Emigrants  in  that  province ; and  I may  now  add  with 
safely,  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  afford  every  aid  in  their  power  to  secure  the  sum  advanced  to  the 
Emierattls.  and  the  paymeut  of  interest  ihereon ; the  other  branch  would  probably  be  disposed  to  do  the  same, 
hut  further  1 cannot  say. 
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Query  r 

Ttnthly : — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  this  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  the 
Emigrants,  in  other  words  to  the  Colony,  differs 
from  any  speculation  which  might  be  made  of  ad' 
vancing  capital  in  any  colonial  enterprize,  whether 
on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  which  the  capitalist  would 
naturally  require  a remuneraUng  interest  ? 


If  an  individual  or  a Compony  in  England  advanced 
£.  100,000.  on  a Mine  or  on  a Canal,  tiiey  would  expect  to 
receive  ivterat  upon  their  capital ; but  could  the  Colonist 
complain  of  a remittance  to  England  of  that  interest 


Answer: 

1 do  not.  There  is  equally  an  advance  of  capital  by  way  of  loan  in  both  cases,  and  the  result  in  each  is 
the  same. 


Query? 

Eleventhly : — Whether  in  the  instance  of  indi- 
viduals advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
interest  would  not  be  expected  ; and  whether  such 
interest  wonld  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a much  earlier  period  than  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years? 


Note — The  proposition  herein  made  is,  to  advance  £.60. 
free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  to  charge  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £.6. 13s.  ^d.  p^cent,  that  is,  percent 
upon  the  original  £.  Go;  but  as  it  is  intended  that  tne  mother 
Country  should  sustain  no  ultimate  loss  upon  these  loans,  the 
Emigrant  is  called  upon  to  repay  a capital  sum  of  £.80.  in- 
stead of  £.60,  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £.^  per  annum  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  that  capitm  of  £.  80,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case  men,  as  between  the  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 
supposing  it  to  bean  individual  case,  stands  simply  thus : — 

1 lend  you  £.60.  free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  but  as 
the  colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  I should  be 
justified  in  calling  upon  you  to  pay  £.3. 19«.  for  tliis  sum  at 
the  expiranoD  of  the  first  year  % but  as  I wish  you  to  employ 
your  means  exclusively  in  improving  your  land,  I will  remit 
you  aU  iiiUreit  for  seven  years,  and  then  I will  charge  you 
with  an  interest  of  £.4.  per  annum  instead  of  the  sum  of 
£.3.  tsi. ; and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to  relieve  your- 
self from  this  annual  payment  of  £.4.  or  parts  ofit,  you  may 
diminish  it  to  the  extent  of£.  l.  by  every  £.90.  that  you  pay 
by  instalments,  in  liquidation  of  the  capital  debt  of  £.80.,  that 
is  of  £.60.  improved  to  the  value  of  £.8o.  in  cxjnsequeoce 
of  seven  years  deferred  interest. 


Answer: 

Individuals  advancing  their  capital  in  Canada,  by  way  of  loan,  are  entitled  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent 
per  annom,  from  the  day  on  which  it  is  lent,  and  they  cai\not  legally  receive  more;  I presume,  therefore,  that 
upon  any  advance  of  capital  by  individuals  by  way  of  loan  for  public  or  private'purposes,  interest  would  be 
expected  to  commence  at  a much  earlier  period  than  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  Money  is  scarce  in  Canada, 
and  tew  persons  relinquish  advantages  which  the  law  sanctions. 

XfOndon,  zed  May  1897.  J-  SeaeU. 
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■ Downing-street,  igti)  May  1827, 

Mr.  WiLMOT  Hohtok  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stracban,  notwithstanding  the 
Evidence  which  he  has  already  given  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  if  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  furnish  him  with  written  und  specific  Answers  to  the  following  Queries : 

Query  ^ Note: — TiiU  query  iavolves  the  supposition,  that  the  cx 

Piral  ;-Taking  the  whole  range  of  tlic  North  ^ 

. . o t ^ 1 1 • .t  . but  18,  M o«  cfliw,  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  interested  m the 

American  Colonies,  and  reducing  them  to  one  remoTalofasuperabun^Dtpopul8tiou,andthattheEnii- 
common  average,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  grant's  family  have  been  ^by  an  Agent  appointed 

to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  the  satis-  l>y  Government  to  examine  all  proposed  Emigrants.  All 
fjirrnrv  Inratinn  nf  nn  Fmiwrant  family  of  a man  expenses  and  circumstances  of  the  passage  to  be  entire!* 
Jaciory  location  01  an  ^migrant  lamiiy,  ot  a man,  independent  of  Government  assistance  or  responsibiUt/ 
woman  and  three  children,  at  less  than  £.00.  KoEmigraatwouId  be  entitled  to  Government  assistanceio 
per  family,  such  expense  to  be  incurred  after  their  the  Colonies,  whohadnotreccivedavoucheriromaGovem. 
landine  at  a colonial  port  ? ®sent  at  home,  tbut  such  Emigrant  and  family  were 

^ ‘ proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assbtance. 

Answer: 

I am  of  opinion  iliat  the  sum  of  £.60.  sterling  is  necessary  fur  the  comfortable  setilement  of  an  emigrant 
family,  consisting  of  a man,  woman,  and  three  children^  as  an  average  taken  for  tlie  whole  range  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  supposing  the  pauper  family  to  be  taken  up  at  the  port  where  they  land. 

Query  ? 

Secondly: — Do  you  mainly  concur  in  the  ne-  J'/bte.— Something  in  the  nature  of  thU  Schedule,  appii. 

cessily  of  aasistonce,  more  or  less  in  these  pro-  >•  >l>«  circummees  of  the  lootion  of 

.J  ....  I ere  r • i j ..  ..u  particular  emigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  his 

portions,  to  the  value  of  A.  DO.  furnished  to  the  faning;  and  upon  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  E^gra* 
Emigrant  in  the  following  proportions  ? tion  Agent  at  tlie  Colonial  Port,  showing  that  he  had 


Average  Estimate  of  the  Fjcjanse  f settling  a Family,  tonsist- 
ing  if  one  Alan,  one  Iroman,  and  three  Children,  in  the 
BrituA  North  American  Provintes ; distinguishing  the 
various  items  of  Exyenililure. 

Expenses  of  conveyance  from  the  port  of  disembarkation  to 
place  of  location  • - - - £.10  - ~ 

ProTisioDs,  viz.  rations  for  15  months  for  1 mao, 

1 woman  and  3 children,  at  l lb.  of  flour  and 
I Ib.  of  pork  for  each  adult,  and  half  that 
quandty  for  each  child,  making  3^  rations 
per  diem,  pork  being  at  £.4.  per  barrel  and 
flour  at  £.1.  5«.  per  barrel  - • > 40  6 10 

Freight  of  provisions  to  place  of  settlement  • l to  10 

House  for  each  family  - • • - .a-- 

Implementa,  Ac. 

4 Blankets  ...  £.-  14 

1 Kettle  - --  ..-sto 
1 Frying-pan  .---13 
3 Hoes  ......46 

I Spade  ......zg 

1 Wedge  ------  I 4 

I Auger  ......  9z 

1 Fick-axe  ....  - 9 . 

a Axes 

Proportion  of  grindstone, 
whipsaw  and  cross-cut 
saw 

Freight  end  charges  on 
ditto  t5  per  cent  ...  10  a 

£•3  >8  - (S"*;)  £.4  6 8 

Cow  . • - - - - . .410- 

Mcdicincs  and  medical  attendance  - . 1 _ _ 

Seed  cum  • • - - >.t6 

Potatoes,  5 bush,  at  as.  (){/.  • - . la  6 

14  - 

Proportionoftheexpenseofbuildingfortbedepot  1 - _ 
Ditto  for  clerks,  issuers,  and  surveyors  to  show  the 


£.60.  sterling  is  equal  to  - £.6613  4 


Something  in  the  nature  of  this  Schedule,  appii. 
cable  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  location  sA  each 
particular  emigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  his 
landing;  and  upon  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Agent  at  tlie  Colonial  Port,  showing  that  he  had  0^ 
approved  os  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  bis  expressing  his  with 
to  receive  this  sort  of  loan  in  kind.  In  case  of  this  occur* 
ring,  he  would  be  culled  upon  to  sign  the  security  adverted 
to  ID  the  next  query,  and  men  conveyed  to  his  location  at 
the  Government  expense.  As  two  children  are  considered 
equal  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  family  consisted  of 
a widower  and  five  children,  or  in  any  other  variety  of  pro* 
portion,  regulated  by  this  principle  of  equivalent,  would  not 
the  £.60.  be  equally  necessary  ? Every  lot  must  have  a 
working  head  of  a fhmily  upon  it,  who  must  become  respos* 


As  many  Emigrants,  particularly  from  Scotland,  Imve  n great  horror  at  gelling  into  debt,  it  migiit  be  cxpC' 
dient  to  advance  them  such  portion  only  of  this  Schedule  as  they  desired,  charging  them  accoriimelv;  smne, 
for  example,  may  dispense  with  a cow,  others  may  not  require  blankeu  ot  cooWng  uiensils : some,  provisioie 
tor  only  tea  or  twelve  muDtbs,  S(C.  8(c.  &c. 
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Qcteby? 

Thirdly :—Vio  you  consider  tiiat  any  sort  of 
practical  difficulty  will  exist  in  taking  an  un- 
expensive  and  simple  security  from  the  Emigrant, 
both  personal  as  well  as  a lien  upon  his  land,  for 
the  payment  of  ,^.4.  per  aiuium  interest,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum  of  80.,  or 
in  other  words  upon  the  sum  of  ;^.6o.  improved 
by  deferred  interest  for  seven  years  to  the  sum 
of  interest  being  only  calculated  in  that 

instance  at  ^.4.  per  cent? 


N^e: — Every  pobis  must  be  taken  to  explain  to  the 
Emigrant,  that  the  acceptance  of  die  loan  is  to  be  entirely 
voluntary  on  liis  part,  precisely  the  same  as  if  any  individual 
in  liis  own  country  had  proposed,  from  motives  of  charity, 
to  advance  him  a loan  of  equal  amount,  upon  the  same 
principle  of  repayment. 


Answer  : 

Great  pains  must  be  taken  to  explain  to  the  Emigrant  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  deferred 
interest  raises  die  X.60.  advanced  to  £.80;  and,  on  being  convinced  dint  the  transaction  is  in  every  respect 
fair  and  equitable,  he  will  readily  give  any  security  diat  may  be  demanded,  far  the  repayment. 


Quzbt  ? 

Fourthly: — Do  you  consider  that  the  Emigrant 
settler,  if  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  interest  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  will  have  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  affording  to  pay  ^^.4.  per  annum,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  money  or  money’s 
worth,  that  is,  in  grain  and  pork  of  a merchantable 
quality,  estimated  upon  a given  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, such  Emigrant  having  always  a power  at 
bis  own  option  of  paying  off  the  principal  of  80. 
in  iustahnents  of  ^.20.  each,  in  money,  until  the 
whole  of  the  oricinal  loan  be  discharged  ? 


Note: — The  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  Settler's  farm  in  money,  would  be  by  a simple  esti- 
mate of  market  price,  made  under  prescribed  regulations 
in  Colonies,  and  assessing  produce  with  reference  to  such 
value. 


Answer  ; 

Tlierc  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  Emigrant  Settler  to  pay  £.4.  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  years,  in  money  or  marketable  produce.  Many  will  not  only  be  able,  but  anxious,  to  commence  their 
annual  payments  much  sooner;  it  might  therefore  be  wise  to  encourage  such,  by  allowing  the  usual  discount. 
Insiaiments  of  £.5.  and  upwards  should  be  taken  in  liquidation  of  the  principal  of  £.8o. 


Qcert? 

Fifthly:— Avg  you  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro- 
position be  adequately  explained  to  the  Pauper 
Emigrant,  and  if  he  be  made  conclusively  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  a rent  for  bis  land,  but 
a payment  of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  lent 
to  him  at  fm  own  request,  which  loan  has  been 
advanced  to  him  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  that  he 
would  be  in  any  degree  disposed  to  resist  die  pay- 
ment of  this  interest  it  being  explained  to  him,  tliat 
at  any  time  he  has  the  power  of  exonerating  him- 
self from  such  payment,  by  llie  payment  of  4. 80.? 


N(Ae : — This  question  might  not  appear  more  necessary  to 
be  put  to  a Colonial  wimess  than  to  any  other  witness ; but 
it  has  reference  to  the  disinclination  naturally  felt  to  the 
payment  of  rent  in  countries  under  the  circumstances  of  our 
North  American  Colonies,  whicli  contidn  an  indefinite  extent 
of  waste  land  of  fertile  quality. 


Answer  : 

1 am  not  of  opinion  that  there  would,  in  general,  be  any  disinclination  whatever  to  repay  the  loan  5 but 
doubiless  some  individuals  would  be  found  disposed  to  treat  Government  as  they  do  their  merchants ; the  se- 
curity on  the  land  would,  in  all  such  cases,  be  a sufficient  protection. 
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Query? 

Sixthly : — In  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emi^ant, 
at  any  period  during  tiic  seven  years,  or  after  it, 
do  you  think  tlicre  would  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  the  improved  land  being  mi  adequate 
security  for  the  loan  advanced  upon  ? 


Note: — ^For  example,  supposing  die  head  of  a family  to 
die,  and  the  wife  and  children  tu  abandon  the  lot ; would  an 
incoming  tenant  bo  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  interest  at 
die  end  of  the  aeren  years,  he  of  course  availing  himself  of 
the  improvements  that  bad  taken  place  upon  that  pariiculu 
lot. 


Answer  : 

The  land,  with  its  growing  improvements,  will  be  a sufficient  security. 


Query? 

Seventhly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  sort 
of  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  supposing  such  levy  to  be  made 
under  the  directions  of  the  Govenior  ? 

Answer: 

I am  not  aware  of  any  difficulty.  From  the  aatore  of  the  transaction,  the  land  is  liable,  and  me  Government 
comes  in  by  law  before  any  other  creditor. 


Query  ? 

Eighthly: — Wliat  would  be  the  average  ex- 
pense per  cent  upon  the  collection  of  the 
interest? 

Answer  : 

In  every  township  in  Upper  Canada,  there  is  a person  appointed  to  collect  the  local  assessments;  such 
person  might  at  the  same  time,  without  any  additional  trouble,  collect  the  interest  from  the  Emigrant  Setders 
at  a small  per  centage  upon  actual  receipts,  perhaps  £.5.  per  cent.  If  paid  in  kind,  the  produce  of  one  acre 
will  in  general  be  sufficient,  which  the  Emigrant  ought  to  deliver  at  some  public  store  or  depot. 


Query  ? 

Ninthly Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would 
be  any  sort  of  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Colo- 
nial Legislatures  to  give  every  facility  to  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme  ad- 
vantages to  the  colony  which  must  aiise  from  the 
introduction  of  a regulated  system  of  Emigration, 
consisting  of  properly  selected  Emigrants  at  a 
proper  period  of  life,  who  have  left  their  own 
country  under  the  circumstance  of  tiiiere  being  no 
demand  for  their  labour? 


Note: — The  Colonies  would  benefit  eaduiively  from  all 
the  productions  which  might  be  the  result  of  Emigration, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interests  and  repayments,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a •oery  small  part  of  the  actual  wealth 
created,  as  is  shown  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  tlie 
Coloni^  Witnesses. 


Answer: 

I certainly  think  that  the  Colonial  Legislatures  would  give  any  necessary  facility  for  collecting  the  interest 
and  principal ; though  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  interference  on  their  part  can  be  required,  as  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  gives  ample  legal  security  for  repayment 
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QuERv: 

Tenthly : — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  this”^  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  die 
Emigrants,  in  other  words  to  the  Colony,  differs 
from  any  speculation  which  might  be  made  of  ad> 
vancing  capital  iu  any  colonial  enterprize,  whether 
on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  which  the  capitalist  would 
naturally  require  a remunerating  interest  ? 


Note: — Ifan  individual  or  a Company  in  England  advanced 
£.100,000.  on  a Mine  or  on  a Canal,  they  would  expect  to 
receive  interest  upon  tlieir  capital ; but  could  the  Colonist 
complain  of  a remittance  to  F.nglanH  of  that  interest. 


Answer: 

The  whole  matter  assumes  the  nature  and  character  of  a private  speculation,  and  is  daily  proceeded  upon  in 
the  Colony  by  the  traders  in  the  country  parts,  with  much  less  security  than  i.s  here  contemplated.  Such 
traders  often  make  advances  to  the  settlers  around  them,  on  their  promise  of  repayment,  trusting  entirely  to  the 
fruits  of  their  industry.  Some  losses  are  no  doubt  sustained,  as  in  other  specuialions,  but  these  traders  find  it 
to  answer  very  well  on  the  whole. 


Query  : 

Eleventhly : — Whether  in  the  instance  of  indi- 
viduals advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
interest  would  not  be  expected ; and  whether  such 
interest  would  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a much  earlier  period  than  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years? 


Note: — The  propositioQ  herein  made  is,  to  advance  £•  60. 
free  of  Interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  to  charge  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £.6,  13s.  4<1.  per  cent,  that  is,  67  per  cent 
upon  the  original  £.60:  but  as  it  is  intended  that  the  mother 
Country  should  sustain  no  ultimate  loss  upon  these  loons,  the 
Emigrant  is  called  upon  to  repay  a capital  sum  of  £■  80.  in- 
stead of  £.  60,  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £.  4.  per  annum  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  that  capital  of  £.  80,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  then,  as  between  tlie  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 
supposing  it  tobeanindividual  case,  stands  simply  thus: — 

I lend  you  £.60.  free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  but  as 
the  colooial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  I should  be 
justified  in  calling  upon  you  to  pay  £.  3. 1 2 s.  for  this  sum  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year;  but  as  I wish  you  to  employ 
your  means  exclusively  in  improving  your  land,  I will  remit 
you  ail  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  1 will  charge  you 
with  an  interest  of  £.  4.  per  annum,  instead  of  the  sum  of 
£.3.  las.;  and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to  relieve  your- 
self from  this  annual  payment  of  £.4.  or  parts  of  it,  you  may 
dimmish  it  to  the  extent  of£.  1.  byeve^£.  so.  that  you  pay 
by  instalments,  in  liquidation  ofthe  capital  debt  of  £.80.,  that 
is  of  £.60.  improve  to  the  value  of  £.80.  in  consequence 
of  seven  years  deferred  interest. 


Answer: 

Id  the  Colony  every  advance  of  capital  would  be  charged  with  interest,  (and  this  capital  not  money,  bnt 
merchandize)  at  6 per  cent ; and  if  not  paid  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it  wodd  be  added  to  the  principal,  and 
create  a new  principal  bearing  interest  at  6 per  cent  and  so  on,  while  the  patience  of  the  creditor  coatinned, 
a patience  wtueb  would  seldom  last  sevea  years. 
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N*  3. 

Downmg-street,  igth  May  1827. 

Mr.  WiLMOT  Hokton  would  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  JcZ/on,  notwithstanding  the  Evidence 
which  he  has  already  given  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  furnish 
him  with  written  and  specific  Answers  to  the  following  Queries : 


Query? 

First: — ^Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  reducing  them  to  one 
common  average,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  the  satis- 
factory locatiou  of  an  Emigrant  family,  of  a man, 
woman  and  three  children,  at  less  than  £.60. 
per  family,  such  expense  to  be  incurred  after  their 
lauding  at  a colonial  port  r 


Nolf: — This  query  involves  the  supposition,  tlmt  the  ex- 
pense of  passage  is  never  to  he  incurred  by  GovemmcDt, 
but  is,  i»  alt  cases,  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  mcercsted  in  the 
removal  of  a superabundant  population,  and  that  the  Emi- 
grant's family  have  been  opprowrf  ^ by  an  Agent  appointed 
by  Government  to  examine  all  proposed  Emigrants.  All 
the  expenses  and  circumstances  of  tlie  passage  to  be  entirely 
ind^endent  of  Government  assistance  or  responsibility. 
No  Emigrant  would  be  entitled  to  Government  assistance  m 
the  Colonies,  who  had  not  received  a voucher  from  a Govern- 
ment agent  at  home,  that  such  Emigrant  and  family  were 
proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assistance. 


Answer  : 

Judging  by  the  result  of  Mr.  P.  Robinson’s  experiments  of  1823-5  in  Upper  Canada,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
practical  experience,  of  similar  operations  with  other  provinces,  I consider  that  it  will  be  s^e  to  estimate  the 
average  expense  at  not  less  than  £.60.  per  family : at  the  same  time  I am  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  an 
expenditure  to  this  extent,  under  judicious  managemeni,  ought  to  place  the  Emigrant  in  circumstances  so 
exceedingly  advantageous  as  to  give  the  most  absolute  assurance  of  complete  success. 


Query  ? 

Secondly : — Do  you  maialy  concur  in  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  assistance,  more  or  less  in  these  pro- 
portions, to  the  value  of  £.60.  furnished  to  the 
Emigrant  in  the  following  proportions  ? 

Average  Estimate  oJ~ the  Es^nse  settling  a Family,  consfrt- 
ing  o/"  one  Man,  one  fVoman,  and  three  Children,  i»  the 
Eiilish  North  Amencan  Provinces;  distinguishing  the 
various  items  of  Expenditure. 

Expenses  of  conveyance  from  the  port  of  disembarkation  to 
place  of  location  ....  £.{o  — ~ 

Provisions,  viz.  rations  for  15  months  for  one  roan, 

I woman  and  3 children,  at  1 lb.  of  flour  and 
1 lb.  of  pork  for  each  adult,  and  half  that 
quanti^  for  each  child,  rowing  3^  rations 
per  diem,  pork  being  at  £.4.  pcrbmcl  and 
Sour  at  £.1.  5*.  per  barrel  - - . 40  6 to 

Freight  of  provisions  to  place  of  settlement  - 1 10  10 

House  for  each  family  - - - . 

Implements,  &c. 

4 Blankets  - - - £.-  14  — 

1 Kettle  *-----5  JO 
l Frying-pan  - . . _ i 3 

3 Hoes 

1 Spade  - — 3g 

1 Wedge  4. 

J Auger - 8 a 

1 PicK-axe  — 2 - 

3 Axes 

Proportion  of  grindstone, 
whipsaw  and  cross-cut 
saw  - --  ----i4_ 

Freight  and  charges  on 
ditto,  15  per  cent  - - - 10  s 

£.3  - QSSLS)  £-4  G 8 

Cow  - -410- 

Medicincs  and  medical  attendance  - - . 1 _ - 

Seed  corn  - - - - _ 1 6 

Potatoes,  5 bush,  at  2t.  6d.  • - - 12  6 

14  - 

Proportion  ofthe  expenseofbuildingforthedep6t  1 — - 

Ditto  for  clerks,  issuers,  and  surveyors  to  show  the 


Note : — Something  in  the  nature  of  this  Schedule,  appli- 
cable to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  location  of  each 
particular  Emigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  hii 
landing ; and  upon  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Agent  at  the  Colonial  Port,  showing  that  he  had  been 
approved  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  his  wish 
to  receive  this  sort  of  loan  in  kind.  In  case  of  this  occur- 
ring, he  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  security  adverted 
to  in  the  next  query,  and  tlien  conveyed  to  his  location  at 
the  Government  expense.  As  two  children  are  considered 
equal  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  family  consisted  of 
a widower  and  five  cliildrcn,  or  in  any  other  variety  of  pro- 
portion, regulated  by  this  principle  of  equivalent,  would  not 
the£.to.  be  equally  necessary  t Every  lot  most  have  a 
working  head  of  a family  upon  it,  who  must  become  respon- 
sible for  the  interest. 


£.60.  sterling  is  equal  ti 


£.66  13  4 


diminished  expenses  of  conveyance  from  the  port  of  di:. , 

succeeding  operation  which  follows  the  track  of  the  preceding  year’s  Emigraiiun  will  be  conducted  at 
a smaller  expense  ot  transport,  in  consequence  of  ilie  improved  facilities  of  corainunicalion. 


Answer: 

As  the  Emigrant  family  is  taken  up  by  Government 
in  a state  of  perfect  destitution,  and  as  the  location  of 
a large  body  of  settlers  together,  all  equally  desti- 
tute, implies  the  absence  of  a demand  for  their  la- 
bour, it  follows  tliat  the  food  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port, from  the  oioinent  of  landing  in  the  colony  until 
they  have  collected  the  produce  of  their  first  harvest, 
must  be  provided  by  Government;  and  as  this  period 
may  extend  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  mootiis,  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  calculate  on  the  probability  of  their 
requiring  a smaller  quantity  uf  provision  than  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  Estimate:  the  imitlemenis,  8cc.  will 
not  admit  of  diminution,  and  ihe  expenses  of  con- 
veyance will  necessarily  vary  in  ultnost  every  par- 
ticular case. 

Any  saving  that  may  be  eflecied  in  ihe  progress  of 
the  undertaliing  will  most  probably  arise  from  the 
haikiuion  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
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nirdly  you  consider  that  any  sort  of 

practical  difficulty  will  exist  in  taking  an  un- 
expeiiMve  and  simple  security  from  the  Emigrant, 
both  personal  as  well  as  a lien  upon  his  land,  for 
the  payment  of  4.  per  annum  interest,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum  of  I,.  80.  or 
in  other  words  upon  the  sum  of  £.  60.  improved 
by  deferred  Interest  for  seven  years  to  tlie  suni 
of /.80.,  interest  being  only  calculated  in  that 
instance  at  ,^.4.  per  cent  ? 

Answer  : 

There  cannot  be  the  suiallesl  difficulty  in  taking  the  securities  in  question,  in  the  provinces  which  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  laws  of  England,  viz.  in  lJ|^r  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Inward 
Island.  It  is  assumed,  in  answering  this  Query,  that  die  tide  to  the  land  is  conveyed  to  the  Emigrant  on 
taking  possession,  subject  to  a mortgage  to  the  extent  of  the  debt : no  other  process  than  the  insertion  of  th&t 
engagement  in  the  Patent  of  Grant  is  necessary  in  those  provinces. 

In  Lower  Canada,  where  the  French  law  of  property  has  been  allowed  to  attach  to  lands  even  held  in  free 
and  common  soccugc,  some  difficulty  would  be  found  m making  the  King  a privileged  creditor  without  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature.  Perhaps  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliamenr,  providing  for  this  specific  case  in  ati  the 
provinces  to  which  the  Govemmeut  Emigration  is  extended,  will  be  the  safest  course  of  proceeding. 


Note; — Every  pains  must  be  taken  to  explain  to  the 
Emigrant,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  loan  is  to  be  entirely 
voluntary  on  his  part,  precisely  the  same  as  if  any  individual 
in  his  own  country  had  proposed,  from  motives  of  charity, 
to  advance  him  a loan  of  equal  amount,  upon  ttiA  same 
principle  of  repayment. 


Query  ? 

Fourthly : — Do  you  consider  that  the  Emigrant 
settler,  if  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  interest  for 
tlie  space  of  seven  years,  will  have  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  affording  to  pay  £.4.  per  annum,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  money  or  money's 
worth,  that  is,  in  grain  and  pork  of  a merchantable 
quality,  estimated  upon  a given  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, such  Emigrant  having  always  a power  at 
his  own  option  of  paying  off  tlie  principal  of  £.  80. 
in  instalments  of  £.  20.  each,  in  money,  until  the 
whole  of  the  original  loan  be  discharged  ? 

Answer  : 

From  my  own  experience  of  the  facility  wiih  which  tlie  needy  Settlers,  in  the  townships  in  Lower  Canada, 
pay  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money  for  land,  particularly  when  that  annual  interest  is  payable  in  produce, 
such  as  grain,  pork  or  cattle,  I nm  quite  sure  that  no  Emigrant  settler,  having  received  the  assistance  con- 
templated in  the  preceding  Queries,  aijd  placed  on  land  of  medium  quality,  that  is,  of  which  one  half  is  capable 
of  bearing  wheat  or  corn  (maize,)  will  have  the  smallest  difficulty  whatever  in  paying  £.4.  per  annum  after  the 
expiration  of  seven  years. 


Note : — The  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  Settler's  farm  in  mon^,  would  be  by  a simple  esti- 
mate of  market  price,  made  under  prescribed  regulations 
in  Colonics,  and  o^essing  produce  witli  reference  to  such 
value. 


Query  ? 

Fifthly: — Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro-  Note.— This  question  might  not  appear  more  necessary  to 

I I ■'*1  be  nut  to  a Colonial  witness  than  to  any  other  witness  ; but 

posiuon  be  adequately  explained  to  the  Pauper  disindination  Lturally  felt  to  the 

Etnigrant,  and  if  he  be  made  conclusively  to  payment  ofrentin  countries  underthedrcumstancesuf our 
understand  that  it  is  not  a rent  for  his  land,  but  North  American  Colonies,  which  contain  an  indefinite  extent 
a payment  of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  lait  of  fertile  quality. 

to  him  at  his  mn  request^  which  loan  has  been 

advanced  to  him  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  that  he 

would  be  in  any  degree  disposed  to  resist  the  pay-  Answer  : 

ment  of  this  interest,  it  being  explained  to  him,  that  If  I understand  the  ground  of  the  alleged  disioclina- 

at  any  time  he  has  the  power  of  exonerating  him-  Settlers  in  America  to  pay  quit-rents,  H was 

rfi/o™sachpay.c„t.by,h.paymentrfi8,.? 

early  settlement  of  the  country  possessed  «o  marketable  value ; added  to  this  was  the  belief,  that  it  was  not 
iuteiidcd  to  collect  ibe  quit-rents,  and  this  belief  whs  confirmed  by  the  abstinence  of  the  Crown  for  many  years 
after  the  seldemenl  of  the  Provinces.  At  present,  there  is  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  actual  pur- 
chasers, who  are  Settlers,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  annunily  accruing  on  the  purcliase-mooey  of  the  land 
they  occupy,  nor  would  any  objection  be  made  by  Colonial  Settlers  to  pay  a quit’Teiit  equivalent  to  the  legal 
interest  on  the  current  price  of  the  land  purchased,  particularly  if  it  were  redeemable  at  pleasure ; the  real  legal 
distinction  between  the  quit-rent  and  the  internt  of  the  purchase-money,  w bich  is,  that  one  is  a lien  on  tlie 
estate,  and  the  other  a mere  personal  debt,  is  utiimporiant  to  the  mere  Settler.  Jn  reply  to  the  Question,  1 
answer  that  the  Settler,  on  arriving  in  the  Provinces,  will  find  the  practice  universal,  and  will  therefore  liave  no 
dislike  to  it  as  niiaching  to  him  alone;  he  will  consider  the  loan  as  a debt,  lor  which  he  and  all  his  property 
(including  his  land  os  u matter  of  course)  arc  responsible. 

3X4 
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Query  ? 

SiTlkly  :—ln  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emigrant 
at  any  period  during  the  seven  years,  or  after  it, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  the  improved  land  being  an  adequate 
security  for  the  loan  advanced  upon  ? 


NaU:—Fot  example,  supp<»iog  the  head  of  a fatDily  to 
die,  and  the  wife  and  children  to  abandon  the  lot ; would  an 
incoming  tenant  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years,  he  of  course  availing  himself  of 
the  improvements  that  had  taken  place  upon  that  particular 
lot. 


Answer: 

If  the  Settlement  be  densely  peopled,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  value  of  the  lot  will  be  greatly 
increased,  independent  of  the  improvements  made  upon  it;  and  as  that  value  will  increase  progressively  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  district  generally,  I should  be  inclined  to  believe  that,  under  ordinary  ctrcamstances,  the  small 
number  of  lots  of  land  that  may  be  deprived  of  their  working  head  of  the  family,  will  not  influence  the  average 
value  of  land  in  the  particular  settlement ; so  that  even  if  the  Emigrant  dies  without  making  sufficient  improve^ 
Dients  to  support  the  widow  and  children,  yet  the  increased  ViUue  that  the  land  has  acquired  will  make  it  an 
object  of  acquisition  to  a new  comer,  who  would  of  course  become  responsible  for  the  interest  at  the  usual 
period.  The  probabilities  however  are  always  in  favour  of  the  family  being  aided  by  neighbours  and  relatives, 
so  as  to  maintain  themselves,  ontll  the  eldest  son  can  take  the  place  and  the  responsibility  of  die  father. 


Query  ? 

Seventhly  .'—Arc  you  of  opinion  that  any  sort 
of  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  supposing  such  levy  to  be  made 
under  the  directions  of  the  Governor  ? 

Answer: 

Under  the  explanations  supposed  in  the  preceding  Queries,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  making  the 
grants,  there  can  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  levy  of  the  interest. 


Query? 

Eighthly ; — What  would  be  the  average  ex- 
pense per  cent  upon  tlte  collection  of  the 
interest? 

Answer  : 

If  it  be  proposed  to  create  an  establisliment  for  the  exclnsive  purpose  of  this  collection,  it  cannot  be  done 
under  fifteen  per  cent ; but  if  advantage  be  taken  of  institutions  inat  may  already  exist  or  be  formed  in  the 
colonies  for  other  fiscal  purposes,  then  the  er^enses  of  collection  may  be  reduced  to  a mere  per  centage,  or  an 
additional  salary  allowed  to  the  individual  officer,  and  this  of  course  will  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the 
emolument  that  he  previously  enjoyed  ; under  these  circumstances,  and  making  no  allowance  for  law  expenses, 
I think  about  five  per  cent  would  cover  the  expense  of  colleclion. 


Query? 

Ninthly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would 
be  any  sort  of  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Colo- 
nial legislatures  to  give  every  facility  to  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme  ad- 
vantages to  the  colony  which  must  arise  from  the 
introduction  of  a regulated  system  of  Emigration, 
consisting  of  properly  selected  Emigrants  at  a 
proper  period  of  life,  who  have  left  their  own 
country  under  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
demand  for  their  labour  ? 

Answer  : 

I cannot  suppose  any  case  in  which  the  Colonial  Legislatures  would  hesitate  to  afford  every  facility  to  the 
collection  of  this  interest;  on  the  contrary,  I am  firmly  persuaded  that  every  assistance  that  could  be  required, 
and  that  may  be  within  (heir  power  to  aJi'ord,  would  be  readily  granted.  The  introduction  of  capital  and 
population  into  the  colonies  are  objects  so  desirable,  that  there  is  greater  room  to  apprehend  complaints  from 
the  colonies  which  are  not  favoured  by  a participation  in  iliese  advantages,  than  obstacles  on  the  part  of  lliose 
to  which  the  benefits  are  exteuded. 


Note  .’—The  Colonies  would  benefit  exclusivi^  from  all 
the  productions  which  might  be  the  result  of  Emigration, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interests  and  repayments,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a env  mall  part  of  uie  actual  wealth 
created,  as  is  sliown  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Colonial  Witnesses. 
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QubbY  ? 

Tenthly- — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  ^18  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  the 
gpjjgrants,  in  other  words  to  the  Colony,  differs 
from  any  speculation  which  might  be  made  of  ad- 
vancing capital  in  any  colonial  enterprize,  whether 
on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  which  the  capitalist  would 
naturally  require  a remunerating  interest? 


Note: — If  an  individual  oraCompany  in  England  advanced 
£.  100,000.  on  a Mine  or  on  a Canal,  they  would  expect  to 
receive  intertst  upon  their  capital ; but  could  the  CotonUt 
complain  ofa  remittance  to  England  of  that  interest. 


Answer  : 

There  is  no  difference  in  principle;  in  point  of  fact  the  operation  contemplated  by  Government  possesses 
this  recommendation  over  individual  speculations,  that  it  only  withdraws  the  simple  interest  of  6 per  cent, 
whereas  die  capitalist  would  withdraw  the  full  amount  of  his  profits,  however  much  they  might  exceed  the 
common  interest. 

The  Colonics  have  been  too  long  accustomed  to  owe  the  prosperity  of  their  various  enlerprizcs  to  the  agency 
of  British  capital,  to  feel  any  dismclinalion  to  the  payment  and  remittance  of  a reasonable  remunerating 
interest. 


Qoert  ? 

Eleventhly : — Whether  in  the  instance  of  indi- 
viduab  advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
interest  would  not  be  expected ; and  whether  such 
interest  would  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a much  earlier  period  than  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years  ? 


Answer  : 


Note  :~The  propt^ition  herein  made  is,  to  advance  £.6o. 
free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  and  tlien  to  charge  interest 
at  the  rate  o(  £.6.  \2t.  ^d.  per  cent,  riiat  is,  6.|per  cent 
upon  the  original  £.60.;  but  asit  is  intended  tliat  the  mother 
Country  shooldsustm  no  ultimate  loss  upon  these  loans,  the 
Emigrant  is  called  upon  to  repay  a capital  sum  of  £.80.  in- 
stead of  £.  60,  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £.  4.  per  annum  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  that  capital  of  £.80,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  then,  as  between  tlic  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 
supposing  it  to  be  an  individual  case,  stands  simply  thus ' 

I lend  you  £.60.  free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  but  as 
the  colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  I should  be 
justified  in  calling  upon  you  to  pay  £.  3. 1 s #.  for  this  sum  at 
the  expiration  ofthe. first  year;  but  as  I wish  you  to  employ 
your  means  exclusively  in  improving  your  land,  I will  remit 
you  ali  interest  for  seven  yean,  and  then  I will  charge  you 
with  an  interest  of  £.4.  per  annum  instead  of  the  sum  of 
£.3.  13s.;  and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to  relieve  your- 
self from  this  annual  payment  of  £.4.  orpnrts  of  it,  you  may 
diminish  it  to  the  extent  of  £.  i.  by  every  £.30.  that  you  pay 
by  instalments,  in  liquidation  of  the  capital  debt  of  £.80.  that 
is  of  £.60.  improved  to  the  value  of  £.80.  in  consequence 
of  seven  years  deferred  interest. 


To  avoid  misconstruction,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the  case  of  individuals  advancing  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  colonial  enterprize,  meproJU  anticipated  is  not  governed  by  any  rule  of  interest  allowed  for  the  use 
of  money  in  the  Colonies.  It  is  not  possible  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  land,  at  the  legal  interest  of 
six  per  cent ; nor  is  it  usual  for  the  capitalist  to  lend  money  for  the  accomplishment  of  colonial  speculations. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  effecting  an  extensive  operation  is  by  the  instrumentality  of  confidential  agents,  and  the 
expectation  of  immediate  and  of  large  returns  is  the  inducement  for  commencing  every  speculation  requiring 
so  advance  of  capital. 

W.  B.  Felton. 


X 3 Y 
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Downing'Street,  19th  May  1827. 

Mr.  WiLMOT  Horton  would  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  P.  Robinson^  notwitlistandiog  the  Ev|. 
dence  which  he  has  already  given  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
furnish  him  with  written  and  specific  Answers  to  the  following  Queries : 

O  OERY  ^ luery  involves  the  supposition,  that  the  ex. 

^ ;-Taking  the  Me  range  of  the  North 

American  Colonies,  and  reducing  them  to  one  removal  of  a superabundant  popuiation,  and  that  the  Emi. 
common  average,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  grant's  family  have  been  a/ymwfo/'by  an  Agent  appointed 
to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  the  satis-  by  Government  to  examine  all  proposed  Emigi^U.  All 
. , ^ T7  • the  expenses  and  circumstancra  of  the  passage  lobe  eotirelv 

factory  location  of  an  Emigrant  family,  of  » independent  of  Government  assistance  or  responsibility, 
woman  and  three  children,  at  less  tlian  bo.  Ko  Emigrant  would  be  entitled  to  Government  assistancen 
Tier  family  such  expense  to  be  incurred  after  tbeir  the  Colonics,  who  had  not  received  a voucher  from  aGovein. 
amling  at  a colonial  port  ? “““  “S™>  "t  home,  that  .uch  Emigrant  and  fan.il, 

^ ' proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assistaace. 

Answer; 

The  experiments  of  1823  and  1855  have  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  expense  requisite  for 
the  satisfactory  location  of  five  persons  in  the  British  North  American  Provinces;  and  1 am  most  decidedly  of 
o'pinioo,  that  after  they  are  landed  in  the  Colony,  it  will  require  on  an  average  f.6o.  to  establish  a pauper 
family,  of  one  man,  one  woman,  and  three  children,  in  such  a manner  as  will  enable  them  to  provide  for  them- 
selves  by  the  produce  of  the  land  they  may  be  placed  on. 


particular  Emigrant,  woidd  be  delivered  to  him  upon  hit 
landing ; and  upon  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Eniigra* 
tion  Agent  at  tlie  Colonial  Port,  showing  that  he  had  teen 


approved  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  his  wish 
to  receive  this  son  of  loan  in  kind.  In  case  of  this  occur- 
ring, he  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  security  adverted 
to  in  the  next  query,  and  then  conveyed  to  his  location  at 
the  Government  expense.  As  two  children  are  considered 
equel  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  family  consisted  of 
a widower  and  five  children,  or  in  any  oibtr  variety  of  pr^ 
portion,  regulated  by  this  principle  of  equivalent,  would  not 
the  £.  Go.  be  equally  necessary  ? Every  lot  must  have  a 
working  bead  of  a fa^y  upon  it,  who  must  become  respon- 
sible for  the  interest. 


Query? 

Secondly  Do  you  mainly  concur  in  the  ne-  Jfoie.-— Something  in  the  nature  of  this  Schedule,  appli- 

cessily  of  assistance,  more  or  less  in  these  pro-  ““f  " tbe  .peoi.1  dreumstm...  of  tl»locMtoaofe.,i 
w*  <u>a.ai.  , ...  , • . j . particular  Emigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  ht» 

portions,  to  tlie  value  of  3^.  DO.  lurnished  to  the  lading ; ond  upon  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Eniigra- 
Emigrant  in  the  following  proportions?  tion  Agent  at  tlie  Colonial  Port,  showing  that  he  had  teen 

approved  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  his  wish 

Average  Eelimete  of  the  Expmie  ofsettlinga  FamUy,  eeatist.  *?  ««ive  this  Mrt  of  loan  in  kind.  In  case  of  this  occur- 
it.eofot,e  Man.  one  IToman,  and  thru  Children,  in  the  rmg.  he  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  security  adverted 
BHtuh  North  American  Provinces,-  dislinguishing  the  » m the  next  query,  and  then  conveyed  to  h«  location  at 
various  Hems  of  Expenditure.  Government  expense.  As  two  child^  we  considered 

‘ f ■ d-Li.-.  equel  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  family  consisted  of 

Expense,  or  comeyence  from  the  port  of  d.iemtek.tion  to  ehiiUren,  or  io  on,  other  roriety  of  pro- 

place  onocatloo  - * .10  - portion,  regulated  by  this  principle  of  equivalent,  would  not 

Provuions,  viz.  rations  for  15  months  for  1 man,  ^ go  necessary  ? Every  lot  must  have  a 

I  woman  and  3 children,  at  1 lb.  of  flour  an  working  head  of  a family  upon  it,  who  muslbecomerespon* 

ilb.qfpork  for  each^ult,  and  hal^  sible  fo?  the  interest.  ^ 

quantity  for  each  child,  making  rations 
per  diem,  pork  being  at  £.4  per  barrel  and 
flour  at  £.  1.  5 «.  per  barrel  - • - 40  6 10 

Freight  of  provisions  Co  place  of  settlement  - 1 10  10 

House  for  each  femily  - • - • . a - - 

Implements,  &c. 

4Blankets  - - - £.-  14  — 

1 Kettle  - --  --  -5  to 

1 Frying-pan  - . . _ j 3 

3 Hoes  .-..--46 
I Spade  a 9 

1 Wedge  .-.---14 

1 Auger  - -.---at 

t Pick-axe  - - - - - a - 

2 Axes  - ..-.I  — — 

Proportion  of  grindstone, 

w^ptaw  and  cross-cut 

saw  - --  --  --  14  — 

Freight  and  charges  on 
ditto,  15  per  cent  - - to  a 

£•3  - (?ys,5)  £.463 

Cow  - - - ' - - - - 410- 

Medicines  and  medical  attendance  - - - 1 - - 

Seed  com  - - - - --16 

Potatoes,  5 bush,  at  2 4. 6 d.  - • - ia  6 

-14- 

ProportioD  ofthe  expense  of  building  for  tlie  dep6t  1 - - p 
Ditto  for  clerks,  issuers,  aodsurveyomtosbaw  the 

lots  - 5 - Answer: 

. . ...  , . An  absolute  pauper  femily  will  require  all  this  as* 

£. Go  sterling  u equal  to  • £.C6  13  4 sisiance.  The  items  of  expenditure  will  necessarily 
vary,  as  the  price  of  provisions,  ibe  transport  to  their 
location.  If  settled  in  Lower  Canada  or  New  Brunswick,  the  expense  of  sending  a femily  to  ibeir  final 
seiileaieDt  must  be  much  less  than  if  they  are  sent  500  miles  to  Upper  Canada  to  beTocated. 
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QuxitY? 

Thirdti/:-~Tio  you  consider  that  any  sort  of 
practical  difficulty  will  exist  in  taking  an  un- 
expensive  and  simple  security  from  the  Emigrant, 
both  personal  as  well  as  a lien  upon  bis  land,  for 
thepay™®^^  of  ,^.4.  per  annum  interest,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum  of  80.,  or 
in  other  words  upon  tlie  sum  of  60.  improved 
by  deferred  interest  for  seven  years  to  the  sum 
ofj^.  80.,  interest  being  only  calculated  in  that 
instance  at  4.  per  cent  ? 


Note; — F.very  pains  must  be  taken  to  explain  to  the 
Emigraot,  tliat  the  accepcence  of  tiie  h>ai»  is  u>  be  entirely 
yoluiitary  on  his  paru  precisely  the  same  as  if  any  inilividui 
in  his  own  country  had  proposed,  from  motives  of  diarity, 
to  advance  him  a loan  of  equal  amount,  upon  the  same 
principle  of  repayment. 


AnsWEK: 

Tlie  repayment  of  the  money  can  be  secured  by  taking  the  Settler’s  bond  for  the  amount  at  the  time  of  Iiis 
location ; and  the  Government  might  withhold  the  deed  until  half  the  sum  advanced  was  paid,  when  a moit* 
gage  on  the  land  might  be  taken  for  the  remainder. 

The  terms  of  the  loan  would  soon  be  understood  by  the  Emigrant,  and  I have  no  doubt  gladly  accepted. 


Quest? 

Fourthly Do  you  consider  that  tlie  Emigrant 
settler,  if  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  interest  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  will  have  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  affording  to  pay  4.  per  annum,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  money  or  money’s 
worth,  that  is,  in  grain  and  pork  of  a merchantable 
quality,  estimated  upon  a given  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, such  Emigrant  having  always  a power  at 
his  own  option  of  paying  off  the  principal  of  .4-  80. 
in  instalments  of  20  each,  in  money,  until  the 
whole  of  the  original  loan  be  discharged  ? 

Answer: 

That  the  Emigrant  will  be  enabled  to  pay  tbe  amount  advanced  him  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  in  the  manner 
proposed,  1 think  certain  ; and  it  must  be  equally  apparent  to  any  person  who  will  examine  the  Return  of  the 
Improvements  made  by  the  Settlers  of  1825,  the  hrstyear  after  their  iocation.  Receiving  merchantable  produce 
ia  uischarge  of  the  loan,  will  be  very  grateful  to  the  Settler. 


Note : — Tbe  mode  of  esUmating  tbe  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  Settler’s  form  in  money,  would  be  by  a simple  esti- 
mate of  market  price,  made  under  prescribed  regulations 
in  Colonies,  and  assessing  produce  with  reference  to  such 
value. 


QtJERT? 

Fifthly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro- 
position be  adequately  explained  to  the  Pauper 
Emigrant,  and  if  he  be  made  conclusively  to 
undei^tand  tliat  it  is  not  a rent  for  his  land,  but 
a payment  of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  lent 
to  him  at  his  own  request,  which  loan  has  been 
advanced  to  him  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  that  he 
would  be  in  any  degree  disposed  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  this  interest,  it  being  explained  to  him,  that 
at  any  time  he  has  the  power  of  exonerating  him- 
seil  fi'om  such  payment,  by  the  payment  of  £.  80.? 


Note : — This  question  might  not  appear  more  necessxry  to 
be  put  to  a Colonial  witness  than  to  any  other  witness ; but 
it  has  reference  to  the  disincliuation  naturally  felt  to  the 
payment  of  rent  in  countries  under  tlie  circumstances  uf  our 
North  American  Colonies,  which  contain  an  indefinite  extent 
of  waste  land  of  fertile  quality. 


Answer; 

I see  DO  reason  to  anticipate  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Emigrant  to  the  payment  of  this  interest ; on 
tbe  contrary,  I think  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Colony  will  convince  him  that  be  could  in  00  other  way 
have  received  tbe  same  benefits  upon  such  favourable  terms. 

3 Y 2 
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Query  ? 

Sixthly: — In  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emigrant 
at  any  period  during  the  seven  years,  or  after  it, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  the  improved  land  being  an  adequate 
security  for  the  loan  advanced  upon  ? 


Uott ; — For  example,  supposing  the  head  of  a family  to 
die,  and  the  wife  and  chiildTen  to  abandon  the  lot;  would  ag 
an  incoming  tenant  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  interest 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  he  of  course  avoDing  himself 
of  the  improvements  that  had  taken  place  upon  that  parti- 
cular lot. 


Answer  : 

The  additional  value  the  land  would  acquire  by  being  in  the  midst  of  a settlement,  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
(or  sooner)  would  in  most  cases  afford  ample  security. 


Query? 

Seventhly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  sort 
of  pracUcal  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  supposmg  such  levy  to  be  made 
under  the  directions  of  the  Governor? 

Answer  : 

None  whatever;  if  paid  in  kind,  the  parties  should  bind  themselves  to  the  delivery  of  it  at  some  town  or 
village  situated  ou  a lake  or  navigable  river  coiiimunicaung  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  oilier  great  outlet. 


Query? 

Eighthly: — What  would  be  the  average  ex- 
pense per  cent  upon  the  collection  of  the 
interest  ? 

Answer: 

If  paid  in  kind,  some  additional  expense  would  be  incurred  iu  the  storage ; the  collection  might  be  made  for 
five  per  cent.  The  parlies  would  be  desirous  of  paying  half  their  debt,  in  order  that  they  migui  get  the  deed 
for  meir  land,  and  become  freeholders ; and  afterwards  equally  anxious  to  get  rid  of  ilie  incumbrance  of  the 
mortgage. 


Query? 

Ninthly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would 
be  any  sort  of  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Colo- 
nial Legislatures  to  give  every  facility  to  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme  ad- 
vantages to  the  colony  which  must  anse  from  the 
introduction  of  a regulated  system  of  Emigration, 
consisting  of  properly  selected  Emigrants  at  a 
proper  period  of  life,  who  have  left  their  own 
country  under  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
demand  for  their  labour  ? 


Note: — The  Colonies  would  benefit  esckutreily  from  all 
the  productions  which  might  be  the  result  of  Emigratioo, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interests  and  repayments,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a very  small  part  of  the  actual  wealth 
created,  as  is  shown  by  tne  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Colonial  Witnesses. 


Answer  ; 

I have  no  doubt  but  that  ibe  Colonial  Legislatures  would  readily  provide  sucb  facilities  as  might  be  required 
to  secure  tbe  Government  in  the  coUeciion  of  the  money  advanced  to  the  Emigrants. 
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QOERY  ’ 

Not*:—l(  an  individual  or  a Company  in  England  ad- 
vanced £.100,000  on  a Mine  or  on  a Cannl,  they  vould 
expect  to  receive  tnierert  upon  their  coital;  but  could  the 
ColoniEt  complmn  of  a renuuance  to  England  of  that  in* 
terest. 


AksWER: 

2t  differs,  inasmuch  that  an  individual  or  a company,  in  advancing  their  capital  on  the  speculation  of  a mine 
or  a canal,  would  expect  more  than  the  usual  interest,  or  they  would  not  engage  in  it ; whereas  in  this  instance, 
the  Government  have  no  such  view,  but  merely  calculate  upon  the  repayment  of  the  money  advanced,  with 
a remunerating  interest. 


Tcnihly : — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  this  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  the 
Emigrants,  in  other  words  to  the  Colony,  differs 
from  any  speculation  which  might  be  made  of  ad- 
vancing capital  in  any  colonial  enterprise,  whether 
on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  which  the  capitalist  would 
" require  a remunerating  interest  ? 


Query? 

Elecenthy : — Whether  in  the  instance  of  indi- 
viduals advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
interest  would  not  be  expected ; and  whether  such 
interest  would  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a much  earlier  period  than  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years? 


K^e: — The  propositioD  herein  made  is,  to  advauce£,6o. 
free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  tu  charge  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £.6.  13s.  4^.  per  cent,  that  is,  6^  per  cent 
upon  the  original  £.60;  but  as  it  is  intended  that  the  mother 
Country  should  sustain  no  ultimate  loss  upon  these  loans,  the 
Emigrant  is  called  upon  tu  repay  a capital  sum  of  £.  80.  in- 
stead of  £.60,  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £.4.  per  annum  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  that  capit^  of  £.80,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  tnen,  as  bettveen  the  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 
supposing  it  to  be  an  individual  case,  stands  simply  thus: — 

1 lend  you  £.  60.  free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  but  as 
the  colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  I should  be 
justified  in  calling  upon  you  to  pay  £.3.  las.  for  this  sum  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year;  but  as  I wish  you  to  employ 
your  means  exclusively  in  improving  your  land,  I ivill  remit 
you  ail  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  1 wUl  charge  you 
with  an  interest  of  £.4.  per  annum  instead  of  the  sum  of 
£.3.  iss. : and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to  relieve  your- 
self from  thisannual  payment  of  £.4.  or  parts  of  it,  you  may 
diminish  it  to  the  extent  of  £.i.by  every  £.20.  that  you  pay 
by  instalments,  in  liquidation  of  the  capital  debt  of  £.80.  that 
is,  of  £.60.  improved  to  the  value  of  £,8o.  in  consequence 
of  seven  years  deferred  interest. 


Answer: 

In  the  Colonies  a higher  rate  of  interest  would  be  required,  and  has  been  paid  ; and  1 do  not  think  individuals 
would  be  found  willing  to  advance  money  upon  the  terms  proposed ; if  there  are  such,  sufficient  opportunities 
have  been  presented  by  the  late  voluntary  Emigrations  to  bring  them  forward. 

P.  Roltinton. 

ssd  May  iSay. 
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Dovrning-strcet,  19th  May  1827. 

Mr.  William  Hokton  would  be  mucU  obliged  to  Captain  Marshall,  notwithstanding  ihe 
Evidence  which  he  has  already  given  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  if  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  furnish  him  with  written  and  specific  Answers  to  the  following  Queries : 

Query  ? This  query  involves  the  supposition,  that  the  ex. 

^&.<.-Taklng,he  whole  range  of  theNo* 

American  Colonies,  and  reducing  them  to  one  remo^  of  a superabundant  population,  and  that  the  Emi- 
COQimon  average,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  grant's  family  have  been  apjjwerf  ^by  an  Agent  appointed 

to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  the  satis-  !>/  GOTemment  to  exumine  all  proposed  Emignma.  AU 

ly  eauiuai^/  o the  expenses  and  circumstances  of  tlie passage  to  be  entuelv 

factory  location  of  an  Emigra  y,  O , indgieDdent  of  Government  assistance  or  responsibility, 

woman  and  three  children,  at  less  than  4.00.  No  Emigrant  would  be  entitled  to  Government  assistance  m 
ner  family  such  expense  to  be  incurred  after  their  the  Colonies,  who  had  not  received  a voucher  from  a Govern. 

landine  at  a colonial  port?  ™"‘  ‘S«'<  “ h?™'  ‘h?'.  ""h  were 

laiiuiijg  ( proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assistance. 


From  my  experience,  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lanark  Settlement,  Upper  Canada,  and  from  a genera] 
knowledge  of  &ttlements  in  that  country,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  sum  of  £.60.  sterling  for  each  family  of 
five  persons,  is  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  Emigrants  in  Upper  or  Lower  Canada,  on  an  average 
of  the  two  Colonies.  I am  not  acquainted  with  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia. 


— Do  you  maiDly  concur  in  the  ne-  Something  in  the  nature  of  this  Schedule,  sppli- 

. j I • „„  cable  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  location  of  each 

cesaity  of  assistance,  ° • 1 j * particular  Emigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  his 

portions,  to  the  value  of  £.  bo.  lurmshed  to  the  landing ; and  upon  kis  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Emigra- 

Emh’rant  in  the  following  proportions  ? tion  Agent  at  the  Colonial  Port,  showing  that  he  had  been 

° approved  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  his  wish 

_ . F.  J-  r> to  receive  this  sort  of  loan'in  kind.  In  case  of  ihis  occur- 

Average  Estimate  oflheE^nseofs  g ^ bg  called  upon  to  sign  the  security  adverted 

BriliA  North  Antnam  Pronoca-,  iuhngotskoe  Ih,  n,  e.v.r.meM  expeue.  A.  Iwo  children  ar.  considered 
various  items  of  Expenmture.  ^ equal  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  if  tlie  family  consisted  of 

Expenses  of  conveyance  from  tlie  port  of  disembarkation  to  widower  and  five  children,  or  in  any  other  variety  of  pro- 
place  of  location  . • - - £.10  - - portion,  regulated  by  this  principle  of  equivalent,  would  not 

Prov&ions,  vi*.  rations  for  15  montlis  for  1 man,  the  £.63.  5^  equally  necessary  ? Every  lot  must  have  a 

I woman  and  3 children,  at  1 lb.  of  flour  and  working  head  of  a fsmiily  upon  it,  who  must  become  respon. 

lib.  of  pork  for  each  adult,  and  half  Aat  gihle  for  the  interest, 

quantity  for  each  child,  making  3|  rations 
per  diem,  pork  being  at  £.4-  per  barrel  and 
flour  at  £.1.5*- per  barrel  - - - 40  6 10 

Freight  of  provisions  to  place  of  settlement  • 1 10  10 

House  for  each  family  - * * * - a-  — 

Implements,  &c. 

4 Blankets  - - - £•-  *4  - 

t Kettle -5  JO 

1 Fry'inc-pan  - - - - 1 3 

3 Hoes  - 46 

r Spade  - --  --  -ag 

1 Wedge  ------  1 4 

I Auger  ------  a a 

1 Pick-axe  -----  2 - 

s Axes 

Proportion  of  grindstone, 
whipsaw  and  cross-cut 
saw  - - --  --  - 14- 
Freiglit  and  charges  on 
ilto,  15  per  cent  - - 10  2 

^•3  *8  - £.4  6 5 

Cow  - - * ■ * * • -410- 

Medicines  and  medical  attendance  - . - i _ 

Seed  corn  - • - ' --16 

Potatoes,  5 bush,  at  2#.  6d.  - • - la  6 

14  - — 

Proportionoftheexpenseofbuildingforthedendt  1 - - Avawvn- 

Ditto  for  clerks,  issuers,  and  surveyors  to  show  the  rt.vaw*,iv.  

, . -,  . . . , .J5_  1^01  mainly  of  opinion  that  assistance  to  the  extent 

and  in  the  manner  stated  is  required  to  insure  a satis- 

£. Co.  sterling  is  equal  to  - £.66  13  4 factory  location  of  Settlers,  who  would  thereby  be 
- enabled  to  repay  such  advances  in  h future  reasonable 

time; — it  being  understood,  that  the  Emigrant  shall 
not  he  compeUed  to  take  up  every  article  here  specified,  should  he  be  found  in  circumstances  enabling  him  to 
dispense  with  any  part  of  the  items  in  the  above  Estimate,  thereby  lessening  his  debt  to  Government. 
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QUEBY  ? 

Thirdly: — Do  you  consider  thal  any  sort  of 
practical  dilBculty  will  exist  in  taking  an  un- 
expensive  and  simple  security  from  the  Entigrant, 
both  personal  as  well  as  a lien  upon  his  land,  for 
the  payment  of  £.4.  per  annum  interest,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum  of  80.,  or 
in  other  words  upon  the  sum  of  j^-6o.  improved 
by  deferred  interest  for  seven  years  to  the  sum 
ofiC-8o-»  being  only  calculated  in  that 

instance  at  £.4.  per  cent? 


■Noi*/— Every  pains  must  be  taken  to  explain  to  the 
Emigrant,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  loan  is  to  he  entire!/ 
voluntary  on  his  part,  precisely  the  same  os  If  any  individui 
in  Im  own  coimtry  had  pr^osed,  from  motTres  of  charily, 
to  advance  him  a loon  or  equal  amount,  upon  the  same 
principle  of  repayment. 


Answer: 

I cannot  imagine  that  any  practical  difficulty  could  arise  in  taking  legal  steps  for  binding  the  Setdei  and 
securing  the  Governmeal,  as  is  done  in  the  cases  of  individuals  selling  lands  to  each  other. 


Query? 

Fourthly : — Do  you  consider  diat  the  Emigrant 
settler,  if  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  interest  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  will  have  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  affording  to  pay  ,^.4.  per  annum,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  money  or  money’s 
worth,  that  is,  in  grain  and  pork  of  a merchantable 
quality,  estimated  upon  a given  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, such  Emigrant  having  always  a power  at 
his  own  option  of  paying  off  the  principal  of  £.  80. 
in  instalments  of  ,^.20.  each,  in  money,  until  the 
whole  of  the  original  loan  be  discharged  ? 


Note  .-—The  mode  of  estimsting  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  tlie  Settler  E farm  in  money,  would  be  by  a simple  esti- 
mate of  market  price,  made  under  prescribed  regulations 
in  Colonies,  and  assessing  produce  with  reference  to  such 
value. 


Answer  : 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  Emigraot  will  at  the  end  of  seven  years  find  m>  difficulty  in  paying  the  interest  of 
the  money  advanced  in  the  manner  here  stated,  giving  him  the  power  of  extinguishing  the  debt  by  instalments, 
which  1 think  should  be  taken  in  payments  as  low,  at  least,  as  hve  pounds. 

Many  of  the  Settlers  located  by  me  in  1S20  and  1821,  are  now  offering  pardol  payments  in  produce. 


Query? 

Fifthly: — Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro- 
position be  adequately  explained  to  the  Pauper 
Emigrant,  and  if  he  be  made  concln.sively  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  a rent  for  his  land,  but 
a payment  of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  lent 
to  him  at  hU  cam  reguest,  which  loan  has  been 
advanced  to  bim  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  that  be 
would  be  in  any  degree  disposed  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  this  interest,  it  being  explained  to  him,  that 
at  any  time  he  has  the  power  of  exonerating  him- 
self from  such  payment,  by  the  payment  of  80  ? 


Note.'— This  question  might  not  appear  more  necessary  to 
be  put  to  a Colonial  witness  than  to  any  other  witness ; bat 
it  has  reference  to  the  disinclination  naturally  felt  to  the 
payment  of  rent  in  countries  under  the  circumstances  of  our 
North  American  Crdonies,  which  contain  an  indefinite  extent 
of  waste  land  of  fertile  quah'ty. 


Answer: 

I cannot  suppose  it,  for,  as  before  stuted,  many  of  the  people  under  my  charge,  who  obtained  ibeir  first  crops 
in  1831  and  1822,  arc  now  offering  payments. 
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Query? 

Sixthly  — la  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emigrant 
at  any  period  during  the  seven  years,  or  after  it, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  the  improved  land  being  an  adequate 
security  for  the  loan  advanced  upon  ? 


NoU: — For  example,  supposing  the  head  of  a family  i© 
die,  and  the  wife  and  children  to  abandon  die  lot;  would  ao 
incoming  tenant  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  seeen  years,  be  of  course  availing  himself  of 
the  improvements  that  had  taken  place  upon  that  particular 


Answer  : 

I am  of  opinion  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  a deserted  lot  being  safficieot  security  for  the  money  originally 
advanced,  provided  the  soil  is  of  an  average  good  quality.  ^ 

In  the  lianark  Settlement  some  abandoned  lots  were  taken  op  by  other  emigrants,  on  terms  of  paying  the 
debt  due  to  Govemment  by  the  original  grantee. 


Query  ? 

Seventhly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  sort 
of  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  supposing  such  levy  to  be  made 
under  thedirecdons  of  the  Governor? 


Answer  : 

I think  no  practical  difficnlty  conld  arise,  care  being  taken  to  adopt  the  necessary  legal  steps. 


Query  ? 

Eighthly: — What  would  be  the  average  ex- 
nense  per  cent  upon  the  collection  of  the 
interest  ? 


Answer  : 

I think  merchanu  or  storekeepers  in  that  part  of  the  country  would  be  found  to  make  the  collections,  if 
tn  money,  at  5 per  cent. 


Query? 

Ninthly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would 
he  any  sort  of  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Colo- 
nial Legislatures  to  give  every  facility  to  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme  ad- 
vantages to  the  colony  which  must  arise  from  the 
introduction  of  a regulated  system  of  Emigration, 
consisting  of  properly  selected  Emigrants  at  a 
proper  period  of  life,  who  have  left  their  own 
country  under  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
demand  for  their  labour? 


Answer; 

I do  not  think  that  the  Colonial  Legislatnie  would 
collection  of  these  monies. 


iVbte.'— The  Colonies  would  benefit  txdtisively  fnm  all 
die  productions  which  might  be  tlie  result  of  Emigration, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interests  and  repayments,  which 
roust  necessarily  be  a very  small  part  of  the  actual  wealth 
created,  aa  is  shown  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Colonial  Witnesses. 


feel  any  indisposition  towards  giving  facilities  in  the 
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Query  ? 

Tenthly : — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  this  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  the 
Emierants,  in  other  words  to  tlie  Colony,  differs 
from^any  speculation  whicli  might  be  made  of  ad- 
vancing capital  in  any  colonial  enterprize,  whether 
on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  which  the  capitalist  would 
naturally  require  a remunerating  interest? 


Note: — If  an  individoal  or  a Company  in  England  advanced 
£,  100,000.  on  a Mine  or  on  a Cana],  they  would  expect  to 
receive  inlemt  upon  their  capital ; but  could  the  Colonist 
complain  of  a remittance  to  England  of  that  interest. 


Answer  : 

. I cannot  see  any  points  of  difference  in  the  principle  of  these  two  cases. 


Query? 

Eleventhly : — Whetlier  in  the  instance  of  indi- 
viduals advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
ibterestwould  not  be  expected ; and  whether  such 
interesi  would  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a much  earlier  period  than  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years? 


Nde  .-—The  proposition  herein  made  is,  to  advance  £.  60. 
free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  to  diarge  interesi 
at  the  rate  of  £.6.  13  «.  ^d.  cent,  that  is,  (4  per  cent 
upon  the  original  £.60 ; but  as  it  is  intended  thatthemother 
Country  should  sustain  no  ultimate  loss  upon  these  loans,  the 
Emigrant  is  called  upon  to  repay  a captm  sum  of  £.80.  in- 
stead of  £.60,  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £4,  per  annum  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  that  capital  of  £.  80,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  then,  as  between  the  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 
supposing  it  to  bean  individual  case,  stands  simply  thus: — 

1 lend  you  £.  60.  free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  but  as 
the  colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  rent,  1 should  be 
justified  in  calling  upon  you  to  pay  £.3.  izs.  for  this  sum  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year ; but  as  1 wish  you  to  employ 
your  means  exclusively  in  improving  your  land,  I will  remit 
you  all  interesi  for  seven  years,  and  tJien  I will  charge  you 
with  an  interest  of  £.4.  per  annum  instead  of  the  sum  of 
£.3.  J2s.;  and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to  relieve  your- 
self from  this  annual  payment  of  £.  4.  or  parts  of  it,  youmay 
diminish  it  to  the  extent  of  £.  1 . by  every  £.  20.  that  you  pay 
by  instalments,  in  liquidation  oftbe  capital  debt  of  £.80.,  that 
is  of  £.60.  improved  to  the  value  of  £.  80.  in  consequence 
of  seven  years  deferred  interest. 


Answer  : 

1 think  no  individuals  would  advance  capital  on  such  terms,  as  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  profitable,  and 
liiey  certainly  would  expect  the  interest  to  be  paid  yearly  from  the  commencement.  Pains  must  be  taken  to 
explain  and  make  the  Emigrant  fully  understand  the  cause  of  his  paying  the  £.4.  per  annum  in  place  of 
£■  3,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  for  the  first  seven  years  being  deferred. 

London,  2u  May  tSzy.  W.  Marshall. 
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N“  6. 

Downing-sitreet,  i«)th  May  »8‘>7, 

Mr.  WiuuoT  Houton  would  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  llawe,  notwithstandiug  the  Evidence 
which  lie  hiis  already  given  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  if  lie  would  be  good  enough  to  furnish 
him  with  written  and  specific  Answers  to  the  following  Queries : 


Query  ? 

First: — Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  reducing  them  to  one 
common  average,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  tlie  expense  necessary  for  the  satis- 
factory location  of  an  Emigrant  family,  of  a man, 
woman  and  three  chililren,  at  less  tiian  6o. 
per  family,  such  expense  to  be  incurred  after  their 
landing  at  a colonial  port  r 


Mrfe : — This  queiy  involn?s  the  supposition,  that  the  ex- 

Eense  of  piussoge  is  never  to  be  incurred  by  Governtseatj 
at  is,  in  all  eaus,  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  interested  in  the 
removal  of  a superabundant  population,  ami  that  the  £nu- 
grant's  family  have  been  approved  of  by  an  Agent  appointed 
by  Gorernment  to  examine  all  proposed  Emigrants.  Alt 
the  expenses  and  circumstences  of  tlie  passage  to  lie  entirely 
independent  of  Government  ass'istancc  or  responsibility, 
Ko  Emigrant  would  be  entitled  to  Government  nssUtancein 
the  Colonies,  who  Iiadnotreceivcdavoiichcr  from  a Govern, 
meot  agent  at  lioinc,  that  such  Emigrant  and  family  were 
proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assistance. 


Answer: 

I think  the  Estimate  a fair  one.  The  Emigrants  should  leave  this  country  in  Mnrcli,  and  be  nssKied  wiih 

firovisions  for  eighteen  mpnihs  after  their  arrival  in  America;  they  would  then  receive  returns  to  ilieir  exertions 
rom  their  lands,  and  their  comforts  would  every  succeeding  year  be  increased  by  their  industry. 


Query  ? 

Secondly: — Do  you  mainly  concur  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  assistance,  more  or  less  in  tliese  pro- 
portions, to  the  value  of  furnished  to  the 

Emigrant  in  the  following  proportions? 


Avera^  ExlimaU  ^the  Expense  of  settling  a Family,  emml- 
ing  of  <rnt  Aian,  one  fFoman,  and  three  Children,  in  the 
British  North  American  Provinces}  distiTiguisking  tlte 
various  items  of  Expenditure. 

Expenses  of  conveyance  from  the  port  of  disembarkation  to 
place  of  location  - - - - i.  lo  — - 

rrov&ions,  vix.  rations  for  15  months  for  1 man, 

1 woman  and  3 children,  at  ilb.  of  flour  and 
1 lb.  of  pork  for  each  ndulc,  and  half  th^ 
quantity  Ibr  each  child,  making  3|  rnlions 
per  diem,  pork  being  at  £.4.  per  barrel,  and 
flour  at  £.1.  5*.  per  band  - - - 40  6 to 

Freight  of  provisions  to  place  of  settlement  - 1 to  10 

House  for  each  family  - - - - . 1 - - 

Iniplomeni-',  &c. 

4 Blankets  - - - £.  - 14  - 

1 Kettle - 5 10 

i Frying-pun  ----13 
3 Hoes  ...  - - - 4 6 

j Spade - a 9 

1 Wedge - i 4 

t Auger -32 

1 Pick-axe  . - - • - a - 

3 Axes  — 

Proportion  of  grindstone, 
whipsaw  nnd  cross  cut 

saw  -14- 

Frcighl  amt  charges  on 
ditto,  15  per  cent  - - - 10  2 


£.3  18  - £.4  6 8 


Note: — Something  in  tlie  nature  of  this  Schedule,  appli- 
cable to  the  special  circumstaners  of  the  locution  of  cadi 

Jiarticular  Emigrant,  would  be  dtdivered  to  him  upon  bis 
anding ; and  upon  his  presenting  a vouclicr  to  the  Emigra- 
tion jVgent  at  tlie  Colonial  Pore,  showing  that  he  had  been 
approved  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  Lis  wish 
to  receive  tin's  sort  of  loan  in  kind.  In  case  of  this  occur* 
ring,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  security  adverted 
to  in  the  next  query,  and  then  conveyed  to  liis  locution  at 
the  Government  expense.  As  two  children  are  considered 
equal  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  family  consisted  of 
a wndower  andnvc  children,  or  in  any  other  variety  of  pro- 
portion, regulated  by  this  principle  of  equivalent,  woulunot 
tlie  £.&).  be  equally  necessary  r Every  lot  must  have  a 
working  head  of  a family  upon  it,  who  must  become  respon- 
sible fur  the  iuieccst. 


Cow  - - - *•  ' • -4  10 

Medicines  and  medical  attendance  - - - i - 

Seed  corn  - - - - - - 1 6 

Potatoes,  shush,  at  2 s.  6d.  - - - i3  6 

- 14 

Proportion  of  the  expense  of  building  for  the  dcp6t  i - 
Ditto  for  clerks,  issuers,  and  surveyors  to  show  the 


£.60.  sterling  is  equal  to  • £.66  13  4 

siitutcd  for  half  the  contemplated  supply  of  flour  mid 
of  potatoes  nt  is.  tJd.  ucr  bushel,  uml  cured  fisli  at  13 
should  be  umde  to  the  list  of  impIcmcDls. 


Answer  : 

I concur  in  the  occcssitv  of  assistance,  more  or 
less.  If  the  Einigraiita  liimf  in  Nova  Scotia  or  New 
Brunswick,  the  expense  of  iheirconveynnce  from  llie 
port  of  (liscmbarkaiion  to  their  place  of  location  (if 
they  are  landed  as  near  as  they  may  be  to  their  in- 
tended place  of  location)  would  not  nmuutu  to  more 
than  five  pounds.  The  sum  appropriated  to  their 
stipporv  for  fifteen  months,  would  be  aiiHicient  for 
eighteen  monllis,  if  potatoes  and  cured  fish  were  sub- 
pork; contracts  might  be  entered  into  for  the  supply 
s.  pcrqulntul,  ii2lt>s.  1 lliink  some  trifling ndditiuni 
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QoEur  ? 

Thirdly : — Do  you  consider  that  any  sort  of 
praclicaJ  difficulty  will  exist  in  taking  an  un- 
£xpensive  and  simple  security  from  the  EmiOTant, 
both  personal  as  well  as  a lien  upon  his  land,  for 
the  payment  of  4.  per  annum  interest,  being  at 
the  rale  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum  of  ;£.8o.,  or 
in  other  words  upon  the  sum  of  £.  60.  improved 
by  deferred  interest  for  seven  years  to  the  sum 
of  > being  only  calculated  in  that 

instance  at  ^ 4-  per  cent? 


.Vote  .—Every  pains  must  be  taken  to  explaui  to  the 
Emignint,  tliat  the  acceptance  of  die  loan  is  to  be  entirely 
voluntary  on  his  pari,  precisely  die  saiiie  as  if  any  individual 
in  Ids  own  coimtiy  had  proposed,  from  motives  of  charity, 
to  advance  him  a loan  of  equal  oniouiit,  upon  the  some 
principle  of  repayment. 


AnSWEU  : 

Previous  to  the  Emigrant  taking  possession  of  the  land  assigned  to  him,  he  should  subscribe  to  the  terms  to 
be  imposed  upon  liiin,  which  terms  should  be  precisely  embodied  in  his  Grant,  and  llieir  fulhlmeot  made  one 
cf  its  conditioDs ; the  Crown  would  thus  be  completely  secured  for  the  advance  made. 


Quekt  ? 

Fourthly : — Do  you  consider  tliat  the  Emigrant 
settler,  if  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  interest  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  will  have  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  affording  to  pay  4.  pier  annum,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  money  or  money’s 
worth,  that  is,  in  grain  and  jiork  of  a merchantable 
quality,  estimated  upon  a given  principle  of  arbi- 
ttatinn,  such  Emigrant  having  always  a power  at 
his  own  option  of  paying  off  the  principal  of  80. 
in  instalments  of  20.  each,  in  money,  until  the 
whole  of  the  original  loan  be  discharged  ? 


lifote : — The  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  Settler's  farm  io  money,  would  be  by  a simple  estl* 
mate  of  market  price,  made  under  prescribed  regulations 
in  Colonies,  and  assessing  produce  with  reference  to  such 
value. 


Answeb  : 

Tilts  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  Emigrant ; if  he  is  honest  and  indnstrioos,  I am  confident  Uiat 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  terms  prescribed. 


Quest  ? 

Fifthly : — Are  yon  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro- 
position be  adequately  explained  to  the  Pauper 
Emigrant,  and  if  he  be  made  conclusively  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  a rent  for  his  land,  but 
a payment  of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  lent 
to  him  at  his  own  request,  which  loan  has  been 
advanced  to  him  in  kind  and  not  in  monev,  that  he 
would  be  in  any  degree  disposed  to  resist  ffie  pay- 
ment of  this  interest,  it  being  explained  to  him,  that 
at  any  lime  lie  has  the  power  of  exonerating  him- 
self from  such  payment,  by  the  payment  of  f.  80  r 


Note : — This  questioa  might  notappear  more  necessary  to 
be  put  Ui  a Colonial  witness  Uian  10  any  other  witness;  but 
it  has  reference  to  the  disinclination  naturally  felt  to  the 
payment  of  rent  in  countries  under  (lie  circumstances  of  our 
North  American  Colonies,  which  coaiaiu  an  indefinite  extent 
of  waste  land  of  fertile  quality. 


Answer; 

It  is  right  that  the  Emigrant  sliould  fully  understand  the  terms  unon  whicli  he  is  to  enter  upon  the  land 
assigned  to  him  ; but  1 am  satisfied  no  honest  industrious  Settler  would  resist  paying,  or  be  unable  to  pay,  the 
interest  required  of  him. 
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Query? 

Sixthly: — In  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emigrant, 
at  any  period  during  the  seven  years,  or  after  it, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  any  doubt  as  to  tlie 
value  of  the  improved  land  being  an  adequate 
security  for  the  loan  advanced  upon  ? 


A'ote;— For  example,  nippoiing  the  head  of  a family  to 
die,  and  the  wife  and  cliUdren  to  ^andon  the  lot ; would  an 
incoming  tenant  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years,  he  of  course  availing  himself  of 
tlte  improvements  that  had  taken  place  upon  that  particuln 
lot. 


Answer  : 

Much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  Settler;  he  may  take  possession  of  the  land,  consume  the 
stock  of  provisions  assigned  to  him,  and  afterwards  abandon  bis  lot,  witiioot  perhaps  making  any  other 
improvement  than  erecting  of  a log-liouse.  The  improvements  which  would  be  made  by  an  iiiduslriow 
Settler  would  certainly  be  of  a value  adequate  to  the  loan  advanced. 


Query  ? 

Seventhly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  sort 
of  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of 
tliis  interest,  supposing  such  levy  to  be  made 
under  the  directions  of  the  Governor? 

Answer  : 

1 am  not. 


Query  ? 

Eighthly: — What  would  be  the  average  ex* 
pense  per  cent  upon  the  collection  of  the 
inlcrcbl  r 

Answer: 

Five  per  cent. 


Query  ? 

Ninthly: — Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would 
be  any  sort  of  indisposition  on  tlie  part  of  the  Co- 
lonial Legislatures  to  give  every  facility  to  the  levy 
of  this  interest,  iu  consideration  of  the  extreme  ad- 
vantages to  the  colony  which  must  arise  from  the 
introduction  of  a regulated  system  of  Emigration, 
consisting  of  properly  selected  Emigrants  at  a 
proper  period  of  life,  who  have  left  their  own 
country  under  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
demand  for  their  labour? 

Answer  : 

I am  not. 


Note  Colonies  would  benefit  cxclutivfhj  from  oil 

the  productions  which  might  be  the  result  of  Emigration, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interests  and  repaymenu,  wtiii^ 
must  necessarily  be  a very  small  part  of  uio  actual  wealth 
created,  as  is  shown  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Colonial  ^Imessee. 


Query? 

Tenthly : — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  tins  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  the 
Emigrants,  in  other  words  to  the  Colony,  differs 
from  any  speculation  which  might  be  made  of  ad- 
vancing capital  in  any  colonial  enterprize,  whether 
on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  which  the  capitalist  would 
naturally  require  a remunerating  interest? 


Note:—U an  individual  or  aCompany  in  England  advanced 
£.100,000/.  on  a Mine  or  on  a Canal,  tliey  would  expect  to 
receive  inltrest  upon  their  capital ; but  could  the  Colonist 
complain  of  a remittance  to  England  of  that  interest. 


Answer: 

^Yes,  this  difference,  iamyt^iniqn:  A company  has  been  formed  in  this  country  for  working  mines  in 
Nova  Scotia ; it  has  commenceti  business,  and  I think  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  realizing  handsome  returns 
to  il»e  investments  made.  Govemment  expects  no  more  than  an  interest  of  four  per  cent  upon  the  sum 
advanced.  I cannot  conceive  any  reason  upon  which  a colonist  could  ground  a complaint  of  tlie  remittance 
of  that  imercsl  to  Englaud,  more  than  the  remittance  of  the  profits  of  the  company  to  which  1 have  alluded. 
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Qoerv • 

^Iffoenthly: — Whether  in  the  instance  of  indi- 
vidu^  advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
interest  would  not  be  expected;  and  whellier  such 
interest  would  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a much  earlier  period  tlian  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
Years? 


^oTc.-^The  propogitioD  herein  made  ia,  to  advance  £.60. 
free  of  intereat  for  seven  years,  and  then  to  ciurge  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £.(>.  13s.  4^.  per  cent,  that  is,  <=cut 

upon  the  original  £.60;  but  as  it  is  intended  that  the  mother 
Country  should  sustain  no  ultimate  loss  upon  these  loans,  the 
EmiCTant  is  called  upon  to  repay  a capital  sum  of  £.  So.  in- 
stead of  £.60,  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £.  4.  per  annum  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  that  capital  of  £.80,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  then,  as  between  the  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 
supposing  it  to  be  an  individual  case,  stands  simply  thus 
1 lend  you  £.60.  free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  but  as 
the  colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  I should  be 
justified  in  calling  upon  you  to  pay  £.3.  Vit.  for  this  sum  at 
tlie  expiration  of  the  first  year ; but  as  I wish  you  to  employ 
your  means  exclusively  in  improving  your  land,  I will  renuc 
you  all  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  I will  charge  you 
with  an  interest  of  £.4.  per  annum  instead  of  the  sum  of 
£.3.  13S. ; and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to  relieve  your- 
self from  this  annual  payment  of  £-4.  or  parts  of  it,  you  may 
diminish  it  to  the  extent  of  £.1.  by  every  £,ao.  that  you  pay 
by  instalments,  in  liquidation  of  the  capital  debt  of  £.80.,  that 
is  of  £.60.  improved  to  the  value  of  £.80.  in  consequence 
of  seven  years  deferred  interest. 


ASSWEU: 

No  individual  would  make  the  advance  required  for  the  support  of  the  Emigrant.  Six  per  cent  is  the  legal 
interest  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

J.  Howe, 

P.  M'  Genera),  Nova  Scotia. 
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N*  7. 

Downing-atrfiet,  igih  May  1827. 

Mr.  WiLMOT  Hortox  would  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  notwithstanding  the  Evidence 
w hich  he  has  ali  eady  given  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  furnish 
him  with  written  and  spedfic  Answers  to  tlie  following  Queries : 


Query  ? 

First: — Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  reducing  them  to  one 
common  average,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  the  satis- 
factory location  of  an  Emigrant  family,  of  a man, 
woman  and  three  children,  at  less  than 
per  family,  such  expense  to  be  incurred  after  tlieir 
landing  at  a colonial  poit  ? 


Nvte: — This  query  involves  the  suppMition,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  passage  is  never  to  be  incurred  by  Government, 
but  is,  t»  all  cates,  to  be  paid  by  (he  parties  interested  in  the 
removal  of  a superal>undant  population,  and  that  the  Emi- 
grant's family  have  been  approved  of  by  an  Agent  appointed 
by  Government  to  examine  all  proposed  Emigrants.  All 
the  expenses  and  circumstances  of  the  passage  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  Govemment  assistance  or  responsibilii;. 
No  Emigrant  would  be  entitleil  to  Government  assistance  in 
the  Colonies,  who  had  not  received  a voucher  from  a Govern- 
ment agent  at  home,  tliat  such  Emigrant  and  laoiily  were 
proper  subjects  fur  receiving  Government  assistance. 


Answer  : 

Taking  into  calculation  the  information  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Robinson,  who  has  hitherto  been  the 
medium  of  carrying  the  intentious  of  Flis  Majesty’s  Guvernment  into  elTect  most  successfully  in  the  experiment 
of  Emigration  to  Upper  Canada,  and  to  whose  exertion  the  favourable  result  of  same  is  in  u great  degree 
otving;  yet,  as  the  premises  on  which  any  future  Katigralion  is  to  take  place  embraces  the  obligation  of  repay- 
ment, and  keeping  in  mind  those  points,  and  tbe  advantages  that  may  arise  by  experience  from  u more  simple 
plan  of  economy,  and  from  the  views  i Itave  hitherto  entertained  on  tbe  subject  of  Emigration,  and  from 
which  sabsequeiu  information  does  not  warrant  me  to  vary  in  any  material  degree  from  my  hasty  Sketch  or 
estimate  formerly  submitted  to  the  CoinmiUec, — I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  sum  of  Fijly  Poaa</j 
sterling,  to  be  expended  after  arrival  in  the  Colonies,  would  be  sulhcient  10  locate  a family ; presuming  tliat 
previous  arrangements  are  made,  and  such  suitable  siluatious  as  noa;  present  themselves,  and  that  are  well 
adapted  for  settlement,  would  be  selected,  mlhoul  seeking  those  more  distant  districts,  which,  from  the  difficulty 
of  access  alone,  renders  a very  heavy  expense  unavoidable. 
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QoERY  ? 

Htcondly : — Do  you  mainly  concur  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  assistance,  more  or  less  in  these  pro- 
portions, to  the  value  of  £ 60.  furnished  to  the 
l^nigrant  in  tlie  following  proportions? 

Jlvtrage  Estimati  of  the  Eoftnttt^  settlirga  FamUtf,  consitt- 
ing  ^ Man,  one  fVotnan,  and  three  Children,  in  the 
Britith  North  American  Provincet;  distinguishing  the 
Darious  items  of  Expenditure. 

Espciiscs  of  conveyance  from  the  port  of  disembarkation  to 
place  of  location  • - - - £.10  - ~ 

Provisions,  viz.  radons  for  15  montlis  for  1 man, 

I woman  and  3 diildren,  at  i lb.  of  Hour  and 
I lb.  of  pork  for  each  adult,  and  half  that 
quantity  for  each  child,  making  3|  rations 
per  dium,  pork  being  at  £.4.  per  barrel  and 
Hour  at  £.1.  5«.  per  barrel  - - • 40  fi  10 

Freight  of  provisions  to  ptuceof  settlement  • 1 10  10 

House  for  each  family  - - - - - 2 - - 


A'ote:— Something  in  the  nature  of  this  Schedule,  appli- 
cable to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  location  of  each 

Cicular  Emigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  his 
liog ; and  upon  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Enugra- 
don  Agent  at  the  Colonial  Pun,  showing  that  he  had  been 
approv^  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  his  wish 
to  receive  this  sort  of  loan  in  kind.  In  case  of  this  occur- 
ring, he  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  die  security  adverted 
to  ill  the  next  query,  and  then  conveyed  to  iiis  locadon  at 
the  Government  expense.  As  two  children  are  considered 
equal  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  family  consisted  of 
a widower  and  nve  children,  or  in  any  otlier  variety  of  pro- 
portion, regolatcd  by  tliis  princijile  at  equivalent,  would  not 
the  £.dti.  be  equally  necessaryi  Every  lot  must  have  a 
working  bead  of  a family  upon  it,  who  must  become  respon- 
sible for  die  interest. 


Implements,  Ac. 


4 BlankeU  - - - £.-  14  - 

1 Kettle - 5 10 

I Frying-pan  - - - - 1 3 
3 Hoes  - --  --  -4(j 
I Spade  ------  2 9 

1 Wedge  ------  1 4 

1 Auger  a 2 

t Pick-axe  -----  a - 

a Axes 1 - - 

Proportion  cf grindstone, 

whipsaw  and  cross-cut 

saw  - .-  --  .-14- 


Freight  and  charges  on 

Answer  : 

I do  not  generally  concur  io  the  appropriation  of 
die  Sixty  pounds,  even  supposing  that  sum  to  be  ne- 
cessary as  applicable  to  the  range  of  our  North  Jmeri- 
cun  Colonies-,  and  my  conclusious  in  oinitiiog  some 
iictns  are  strengthened  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
otlier  colonial  gentlemen’s  experience  in  such  matters, 
including  Mr.  Robinson  and  Col.  Marshall.  The  ileot 
of  Transport  to  place  of  location  after  landing,  I think 
rather  embraces  the  most  distant  nnd  expensive  points 
that  might  be  selected ; and  I should  suppose  that, 
taking  the  range  of  our  colonies,  as  well  below 
Jlib»fr&r^  as  above,  and  up  the  Ottawa  river,  that  from 
Five  TO  Six  Poutins  per  family*  would  Ite  a lair  calculation;  and  if  cotiHiied  to  the  Lower  provinces  alone, 
1 should  say  much  less.  And  1 would  be  strongly  inclined  to  introduce  a dilTereni  ration  of  food,  not  only  for 
mroNOMY,  but  I consider  the  iiealti!  of  the  Euitgrant  a material  point  in  our  calculations ; and  the  natural 
result  to  an  Irish  or  Scotch  Settler,  by  die  transition  t'rom  his  accustomed  food,  of  potatoes,  milk,  and  oatmeal,  to 
SALT  PORK  AND  FLODii,  must  mcvitably  bring  witli  it  disease  and  impurity  of  the  blood,  partieularlp  among 
children : and  bearing  strongly  in  mind  dial  the  system  of  repayment  will  be  tlie  basis  any  future  Emigration. 
Tlic  Emigrant  will  be  anxious  to  keep  down  any  expense  that  can  possibly  be  avoided  ; consequently  I would 
suggest,  that  he  provides  himself  in  die  first  instance  with  stot  less  than  one  pair  q/'  blankets,  a camp  kettle, 
n frying-pan  and  spade  (for  even  a perleci  pauper  emigrant  will  have  no  difficulty  in  collecting  those  items,)  and 
that  no  Emigrant  be  received  on  board  ship  without  them,  'i'he  other  indispensable  implements  to  be  fumislied 
at  die  settlement,  agreeable  to  the  Schedule  marked  (A.) 

I do  not  think  that  any  maicriul  difference  would  accrue  in  the  calcuindon  of  the  expense  of  the  family, 
whether  the  nntnber  of  children  should  exceed  the  average  adults  or  not;  in  fact,  the  greater  the  number  of 
children,  the  more  ccrtiiiiuy  of  success  the  Emigrant  would  have  from  the  help  of  labour  ne  could  command  in 
his  own  family. 

I beg  to  submit  the  Coniparnlive  Expense  of  iranspordng  a family  from  New  York  to  Upper  Canada,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Smvth,  of  New  York  and  Albany,  general  iruiisport  agent  and  carrier;  by  which  you  will  see  with 
^Yhat  economy  tWse  things  arc  done  in  the  States;  and  1 um  disposed  to  think,  from  conversation  I had  lately 

with 


ditto,  15  per  cent-  - - 10  3 

£•3  *8  - £.4  C 8 

Cow  - - - - - - - - 4»o- 

Medicines  and  medical  attendance  - • . i - - 

Seed  com  - - - - - - t 6 

Potatoes,  5 bush,  at  2 1.  6 rf.  - - - la  ti 

— 14  — 

Proportion  of  the  expense  ofbuihling  for  the  deptl  1 — - 

Ditto  for  clerks,  issuers,  and  surveyors  to  show  the 
lots ’ • -15- 

£.Go.  sterling  is  equal  to  • £.6613  4 


* I do  not  think  ilrat  free  transport,  after  landing,  slioold  be  given  to  ony  pauper  cmigrniil  family,  ibr  more  baggage  timo 
2 cwt  over  and  above  the  conveyance  of  women  and  diildren;  the  men  and  such  otlicvs  of  the  family  capable  of  walk- 
ing, should  do  so. 
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with  s proprietor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Steam  Boat  Company,  that  arrangements  something  similar  niigiu  be 
made  in  Canada. 

N.B.  I am  eonoineed  contracts  can  be  made  for  the  conveyance  of  a family  from  Quebec  to  Montreal 
for  about  4 dollars,  or  184.  sterling. 

Passage  of  an  Adult  from  New  York  to  Albany  - - - • 

Albany  to  Rochester  - 3 

Rochester  to  Upper  Canada  ...  1 

$5 

Children  under  12  years  h^f  price,  and  young  children  gratis.  Baggage  per  hundred  weight,  from  New  York 


to  Canada,  one  dollar  : thus — 

Man  and  Wife,  New  York  to  Canada  - - - - - $10 

2 Children  - --  --  --  --  - 5 

Average  of  one  Child  ------  1 

2 cwt.  Baggage  -------  - 2 

»o  days  Provisions,  at  37f  cents,  per  clay  ......  3 75 

at4*.  4d-  - ' - 75 


is  £.4.  14.  3. 

Or  we  will  say  Five  Pounds  sterling  for  the  transport  of  a Family  from  New  Yoek  to  York  in  Upper  Canada. 
N.  B.  1 have  no  hesitation  that  a considerable  abatement  would  be  made  for  a large  number. 


I subjoin  a Schedule  of  Provisions,  and  other  articles  that  I consider  adequate  for  the  location  of  an  Emigrant 
family,  particularly  m the  Lower  Provinces ; the  same  facilities,  as  to  variety  of  food  and  probable  transport  lu 
location,  would  not  be  generally  experienced  i»  the  Upper  Provinces. 

SCHEDULE  (A.) 

llie  following  Rations  I would  recommend  Emigrants,  and  which  might  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  provinces 
below  Montreal: — Each  family,  of  man,  wife  and  three  children,  3I  full  rations  for  450 days  after  airivat  on 


their  lands : ^ 

2f  lb.  Pork  (Irish)  - - - - - - 8| 

^Ib.  Molasses  1 j 

4)  lb.  Oatmeal  and  flour  - ....  7 

17  i per  day. 

For  260  days,  is  - - - - £.18  13  9 
N.B.  This  Ration  4 days  in  the  week. 

d. 

2ilb.  Oatmeal  and  flour  .....  4 

i lb.  Molasses  .----.-ij 

loib.  Potatoes  ------  3 

4 Herrings  - 4. 

125  - - - 9 17  II 

For  Lower  Provinces  - - Sterling  £.28  n 8 

For  Upper  Canada,  Pork  would  cost  Jd.  per  lb.  higher,  which  would 
bring  the  ration  per  day  to  about  i8|d.  or  lod.  per  day  for 

Upper  Canada  - - - • - - - 3510- 

£.64  1 8 

Average  of  each  Family  will  be  - - - £.32  - 10 


(carried  forteard) 
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Brought  Forward  - - - - £.32  — lo 
Expense  of  Transport,  from  landing  till  place  of  location,  incluo* 
iNo  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces  - - - - - 

To  A pair  of  Blankets  - --  --  --  - _6- 

— a Hoea  - --  --  --  --  - -3  10 

— 1 Iron  Wedge  - --  --  --  --  _i_ 

— I Auger  --------  - 

— 3 Axes  (American)  -------  -jg- 

— Proportion  expense  of  Grindstone  ------  — 5 — 

— Medical  attendance.  Sec.  - • - - - - - —15  - 

— Seed  Grain,  Potatoes,  &.C.  8tc.  - --  --  - i__ 

— House  for  each  Family  (subsequent  information)  - - - e ro  - 

— Proportion  of  building  Dep6ts,  &c.  - - - - - -15- 

— Ditto  Clerks,  Issuers,  icc.  - - - - - - - r;o  — 

— A young  Pig  - --  --  --  --  — 64 

— Iruidents  for  Carriage  of  PnvisioHt,  Ifc.  ifc.  - - - - a - - 


Sterling  > £.48  10  - 


It  wOl  be  observed  that  I do  not  allow  a Cow ; and  in  addition  to  the  doubtful  opinion  I held  on  that  point, 
the  late  information  of  Colonel  Marshall  and  Mr.  Robinson,  and  others,  decided  my  not  including  same  in 
this  calculation. 

Oatmeal  can  be  taken  from  Ireland  in  casks  of  2 and  3 cwt.,  also  pork  in  barrels  of  aoolbs.  Molasses  may 
eitber  go  from  England,  or  be  got  equally  as  cheap  in  the  colonies.  Potatoes  can  always  be  procured  by  a little 
priority  of  arrangement ; and  herrings  can  go  from  Scotland.  Fresh  beef  can  be  substituted  part  of  the 
winter  For  pork,  which  can  always  be  had  For  if  d.  to  id.  per  ib.  and  will  produce  a saving.  And  as  the  whole 
it  calculated  in  sterling  at  par,  a surplus  may  be  obtained  by  exchange. 

33,  Downing-street,  May  33,  1837.  J.  C.  Bwhanan. 


Qceey? 

Thirdly : — Do  you  consider  that  any  sort  of 
practical  difficulty  will  exist  in  taking  an  un- 
exjjensive  and  simple  security  from  the  Erai^ant, 
both  personal  as  well  as  a lien  upon  his  land,  for 
the  payment  of  X-  4*  P®*"  annum  interest,-being  at' 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum  of  X*  80.,  or 
in  other  words  upon  ilie  sum  of  X*  60.  improved 
by  deferred  interest  for  seven  years  to  the  sum 
of  X-  80.,  interest  being  only  calculated  in  that 
instance  at  X-  4-  per  cent? 


Every  pains  must  be  caken  to  explain  to  the 
Emigrant,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  loan  is  to  be  entirely 
voluntary  on  his  part,  precisely  the  same  as  if  any  individual 
in  his  own  country  had  proposed,  from  motives  of  charity, 
to  advance  him  a loan  of  equal  amount,  upon  the  same 
principle  of  repayment. 


Aitswer: 

1 do  not  apprehend  that  any  practical  difficulty  will  arise  in  taking  a sufficient  security,  personal  and  by 
mongnge  on  the  land  and  implements,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  principal  advanced.  1 would, 
however,  recommend  if  practicable  the  Joint  security  of  two  or  more  heads  of  families  for  the  individual  liability 
of  each  other;  and  which  would  be  found  more  particularly  requisite  in  the  case  of  Query,  N”  6. 
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Queby? 

Fourthly Do  you  consider  that  the  Emigrant 
settler,  if  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  interest  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  will  have  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  affording  to  pay  4.  per  annum,  at 
the  exuiration  of  dial  period,  in  money  or  money’s 
worth,  that  is,  in  grain  and  pork  of  a merchantable 
quality,  estimated  upon  a given  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, such  Emigrant  having  always  a power  at 
his  own  option  of  paying  off  the  principal  of  £.  80. 
in  instalments  of  20.  each,  in  money,  until  the 
whole  of  the  original  loan  be  discharged  ? 

Akswer: 

I am  decidedly  of  opiaion  that  if  the  Emigrant  is  located  on  fair  good  land  and  in  a healthy  situation,  aud 
reasonably  situated  as  to  roads  and  markets,  but  that  at  the  expiration  oF-seven  years  or  sooner  he  ivill  be  per- 
fectly competent  to  pay  the  interest  (if  not  part  principal)  of  such  money  as  may  be  advanced  him,  not  exceed- 
ing fou|  pounds  per  annum,  if  not  in  cash,  in  produce  at  fair  market  prices,  f would  by  no  means  make  a caslt 
paym^i  absolute ; the  Emigrant  in  such  cases  would  be  obliged  to  carry  his  spare  produce  to  the  country 
storekeeper,  who  would  give  nim  in  payment  a very  small  sum  in  money,  and  the  residue  in  goods  perhaps  at 
100  per  cent  advance,  and  most  of  the  articles  not  required  by  Ike  Emigra/it^s  family,  su  that  by  these  menus  the 
capability  of  the  Emigrant  would  be  much  curtailecl.  Indeed  I am  of  opinioii  that  in  many  instances  repayment 
in  produce  might  begin  at  expiration  of  third  year. 


l^ote: — The  mode  of  estimating  the  value  uf  the  produce 
of  the  Settler's  farm  in  money,  would  be  by  a simple  esti- 
mate of  market  price,  made  under  prescribed  regulations 
in  Colonies,  and  assessing  produce  with  reference  to  sudi 
value. 


Query  ? 

Fiflhly:—Axe  you  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro- 
posiiion  be  ailequately  explained  to  the  Pauper 
Emigrant,  and  if  he  be  made  conclusively  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  a rent  fur  his  land,  but 
a payment  of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  lent 
to  him  at  his  own  request,  which  loan  has  been 
advanced  to  him  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  that  he 
would  be  in  any  degree  disposed  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  this  interest,  it  being  explained  to  him,  that 
at  any  time  he  has  the  power  of  exonerating  him- 
self from  such  payment,  by  the  payment  of  % 80.? 

Answer: 

Under  the  presumption  that  the  most  explicit  understanding  is  come  to  in  the  outset,  I do  not  see  on  what 
grounds  any  resistance  could  be  raised  to  the  repayment  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  the  money  advanced, 
more  than  in  the  cose  of  any  ordinary  debt  or  transaction.  As  the  Emigrant  is  to  consider  the  advance  to  be 
made  him  by  Government  as  a loan  to  be  repaid,  he  will  no  doubt  watch  with  a scrupulous  eye  on  the  expen- 
diture, and  if  be  should  find  that  due  economy  has  not  been  observed  in  the  disbursement,  that  would  be  the 
only  ground,  if  any,  on  which  he  could  at  all  rest  any  defence. 


Ab<e ; — This  question  miglit  not  appear  more  necessary  to 
be  put  to  a Colonial  witness,  than  to  any  otlier  witness  1 hut 
it  has  reference  to  the  disinclination  nuturally  felt  to  the 
pa3nncnt  of  rent  in  countries  under  the  circumstances  of  out 
North  American  Colonies,  whicli  contain  an  iiidetinite  extent 
of  waste  land  of  fertile  quality. 


Query? 

Sixthly : — In  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emigrant 
at  any  period  during  the  seven  years,  or  after  it, 
do  yon  think  there  would  be  any  doubt  os  to  tbe 
value  of  the  improved  laud  being  an  adequate 
security  for  the  loan  advanced  upon  ? 


STotet — For  example,  supposing  the  head  of  a family  to 
die,  and  the  wife  and  children  to  abandon  the  lot ; woula  an 
incoming  tenant  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years,  be  of  course  availing  himself  of 
the  improvemenu  that  hod  token  place  upon  that  particular 
lot. 


Ansaver: 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  if  it  should  happen  before  the  expiration  of  four  years,  I 
should  doubt  much,  on  the  average,  whether  the  land  and  improvements  would  be  worth  in  money  die  amount 
expended ; but  after  the  fourth  year  I should  consider  100  acres  of  land,  with  the  consequent  improvemenr, 
good  security  for  sixty  pounds,  and  that  persons  would  be  got  willing  to  enter  on  die  property  subject  to  the 
original  conditions.  I am  not  prcjrared  to  say  as  to  the  right  of  the  widow  and  children,  and  how  far  the 
energies  of  the  family  would  not  be  cramped  iu  the  idea  of  losing  their  farm  and  labour  by  the  death  of  the 
father  within  the  period  of  four  years.  Might  not  an  insurance  on  die  life  of  the  heads  of  families  for  the  first 
four  years,  be  a sure  remedy;  say  first  year,  f.  cio.  would  cost  about  ao*. ; ad  vear,  /.40. — 14s.  6d.\  3d  year, 

30. — Jis. ; 41b  year,  £.  ao.  about  qs.6d.\  in  all  about  £.a.  igj,  for  the  insurance  of  the  sum,  calculiitingon 
the  annual  increase  of  the  farm ; the  premium  to  be  paid  by  or  charged  on  Emigrants. 
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QOBBr? 

Seoenthltf ; — Are  you  of  opinioo  that  any  sort 
of  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  leyy  of 
this  interest,  supposing  such  levy  to  be  made 
under  the  directions  of  the  Governor? 

AsswEH : 

1 do  not  apprehend  any  cUfficuliy  in  the  levying  of  the  interest  under  the  direction  of  ihe  proper  authorities. 

I ain  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  no  a law  of  the  Colonial  Government  giving  a priority  of  claion  on  the 
Settler,  might  not  be  found  advisable  on  this  point:  no  doubt  you  will  get  a conclusive  opinion  fram  the  Hon. 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Canada,  who  is  now  in  London. 


Quert^ 

Eighthly: — What  would  be  the  average  ex- 
pense per  cent  upon  the  collection  of  the 
interest  ? 


Answer: 

A great  deal  on  this  point  will  depend  on  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  Settlements,  and  their  conti^ity  to 
each  other.  If  the  interest  and  instalments  are  to  be  received  in  cash,  and  stated  perit^s  of  the  year  fixed  for 
such  payment,  1 apprehend  the  expense  of  collection  would  be  about  5 to  percent;  but  if  receivAl  in 
produce,  I would  say  10  or  15  per  cent;  much  will  depend  to  what  extent  Emigration  may  go. 


Query  ? 

Ninthly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would 
beany  sort  of  indisposition  on  thepart  of  the  Colo- 
nial Legislatures  to  give  every  facility  to  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme  ad- 
vantages to  tlie  colony  which  must  arise  from  the 
introduction  of  a regulated  system  of  Emigration, 
consisting  of  properly  selected  Emigrants  at  a 
proper  period  of  life,  who  have  left  their  own 
country  under  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
demand  for  their  labour  ? 


AV«:— The  Colonies  would  benefit  exdusivdy  firom  all 
the  productions  which  might  be  the  result  of  Emigration, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interests  and  repayments,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a veru  small  part  of  the  actual  wealth 
created,  as  is  shown  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Colonial  Witnessn. 


Answer: 

I am  convinced  that  the  Colonial  Legislatures  would  give  every  facility,  by  the  enactment  of  laws  and 
regulations,  to  assist  and  simplify  the  coOection  of  the  interest  under  the  presumption  held  out  in  the  Query. 


Query? 

Tenthly: — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  this  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  tlie 
Emigrants,  in  other  words  to  the  Colony,  differs 
from  any  speculation  which  might  be  made  of  ad- 
vancing capital  in  any  colonial  enteiprize,  whether 
on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  which  the  capitalist  would 
naturally  require  a remunerating  interest? 


NoU: — If  anindividual or  B Company  in  England  advanced 
1. 100,000.  on  B Mine  or  oo  r Canal,  they  would  expect  to 
receive  interest  upon  their  capital ; but  could  the  Colonist 
complain  of  a remittance  to  England  of  that  interest. 


Answer  : 

In  pointof  fact  I do  not  conceive  that  advancing  of  capital  by  the  mother  Country  to  the  Emigrants,  to  esta- 
blish ihem  in  the  Colonies,  varies  at  all  from  the  introduction  of  capital  for  any  other  purpose,  as  regards  the 
remitting  the  interest  for  such  advance ; and  in  point  of  local  advantages  to  the  Colony  and  undoubted  security 
to  the  lender,  the  application  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  a well-digested  plan  of  Emigration  is,  in  my  opinion, 
of  such  decided  advantage  to  the  Colonies,  tliat  no  effort  should  m withheld  by  them  to  give  every  facility 
and  protectioo. 
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QuKRr? 

Eleoenthly: — Whether  in  the  instance  of  indi- 
viduals advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
interest  would  not  be  expected;  and  whethersuch 
interest  would  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a mucli  earlier  period  than  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years? 


iVo/e I'be  proposidoa  tierein  made  is,  to  advance  £.  6n, 
free  of  bterest  ror  seven  years,  and  then  to  cliarge  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £.6.  13*.  4^.  fer  cent,  lliat  is,  per  cent 
imoo  the  original  ;&6o;  but  as  il  is  intended  that  the  mother 
Country  should  sustain  no  oltimate  loss  upon  these  loans,  Uie 
Emi^ant  is  called  upon  to  repay  a capiuJ  sum  of  £.80.  in- 
stead of  £.  60.,  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £.  4,  per  aimum  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  lliat  capitm  of  £.80.,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  then,  as  between  the  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 

supposing  it  to  be  an  intUvidual  c^,  stands  simply  thus : 

1 lend  you  £.60.  free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  but  as 
the  colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  I should  be 
justified  in  callins  upon  you  to  pay  £.  3.  la  s.  for  this  sum  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year  { but  as  1 wish  you  to  cmpl<^ 
your  means  exclusively  in  improving  your  land,  1 will  remit 
you  cdl  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  I will  charge  you 
with  an  interest  of  £.  4.  per  annum  instead  of  the  sum  of 
£.3.  19«. : and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to  relieve  your- 
self from  this  annual  payment  of  £.4  or  parts  of  it,  you  may 
diminish  it  to  the  extent  of  £.  t.  by  every  £.  so.  that  you  pay 
by  instalments,  in  liquidation  of  the  capital  debt  of  £.80.,  that 
is  of  £.  60.  improved  to  the  value  of  £.  80.  in  consequence 
of  seven  years  deferred  interest. 


Aksw£k  : 

In  the  present  limited  state  of  capital  in  the  Colonies,  few  if  any  would  be  got  tliat  would  advance  money  to 
individuals  at  the  rate  of  interest  sought  for  in  the  present  speculution. 

Money  has  been,  and  no  doubt  partially  still  is,  advanced  to  new  Settlers  by  the  country  dealers, but  they  not 
only  look  for  a high  interest,  but  are  induced  to  make  the  loan  to  secure  the  custom  of  the  Settler  for  his  neces- 
saries, which  he  only  obtains  at  an  enormous  price. 

33  Dowaing-slreet,  226  May  1827.  J.  C.  Buchanan. 
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N"  8. 

Downing-strcct,  Kjth  May  1827. 

Mr.  WiimotIIquton’  would  he  much  obliged  to  Mr.  P.  fVagner,  notwithstanding  the  Evidence 
which  he  has  already  given  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  furnish 
him  with  written  and  specific  Answers  to  following  Queries ; 


Query  ? 

First : —Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  reducing  tliem  to  one 
common  average,  do  you  tliink  it  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  tlie  satis- 
factory location  of  an  Emigrant  family,  of  a man, 
woman  and  tliree  children,  at  less  than 
per  family,  such  expense  to  be  incurred  after  their 
landing  at  a colonial  port? 


Note: — This  query  involves  the  supposition,  dint  the 
pense  of  passage  is  never  to  be  incurred  by  Government, 
but  is,  tn  all  c<u«r,  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  interested  in  the 
removal  of  a superabundant  populatbn,  and  that  tlie  Emi- 
grant's family  have  been  approved  o/hy  an  Agent  appointed 
by  Governmeat  to  examine  ail  proposed  Emigrants.  All 
the  expenses  and  circumstances  of  the  passage  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  Government  assistance  or  responsibility. 
No  Emigrant  would  be  entitled  to  Government  assistance  m 
the  Colonies,  who  had  not  received  a voucher  from  a (Jovem- 
ment  agent  at  home,  that  sudi  Emigrant  and  family  were 
proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assistance. 


Answer  ; 

I am  of  opinion  that  60/.  sterling  is  a liberal  and  adequate,  bot  by  no  means  an  excessive  or  extravagant 
sum,  for  the  satisfactory  location  of  an  Emigrant  family,  consisting  ot  father,  mother  and  three  children,  from 
the  period  of  their  arrival  at  the  Colonial  port  of  settlement,  under  the  circumstances  explained  by  the  Note  to 
this  Query. 


Query? 

Secondly : — Do  you  mainly  concur  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  assistance,  more  or  less  in  these  pro- 
portions, to  the  value  of  60.  furnished  to  tire 
Emigrant  in  the  following  proportions  ? 

Aieragt  RUhnaU  ^the  Expense  nf  settling  a Family,  conK.'t* 
ing  of  one  Man,  one  Woman,  and  three  Children,  in  the. 
British  North  Aineriean  Provinces  i dislingiiUliing  the 
various  items  0/  Expenditure. 

Expenses  of  conveyance  from  the  port  of  disembarkation  to 
place  of  location  - • - - £.10  - - 

Provisions,  viz.  rations  for  15  months  for  1 man, 

1 woman  and  3 children,  at  1 lb.  of  flour  and 
1 lb.  of  pork  for  each  adult,  and  half  that 
quantity  for  each  child,  making  3^  rations 
per  diem,  pork  lieing  at  £.4  per  barrel  and 
flour  at  £.1.  jr.  per  barrel  « • • 40  6 ID 

Freight  of  provisions  CO  place  of  settlement  • 1 10  10 

House  for  each  family  - - - . . a - - 

Implements,  Ac. 

4 lUonkets  - - - £.-  14  - 


Note : — Something  in  the  nature  of  this  Schedule,  appli- 
cable to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  location  of  each 
particular  Emigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  his 
landing;  and  upon  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Agent  at  the  Colonial  Pott,  showing  that  he  Had  been 


ring,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  security  adverted 
tn  in  the  next  (lucry,  and  tlien  conveyed  to  his  location  at 
the  Guvcrmnenc  expense.  As  two  children  are  considered 
equal  to  tlie  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  family  consisted  of 
a widower  and  five  children,  or  in  nny  other  variety  of  pro- 
portion, regulated  by  this  principle  of  equivalent,  would  not 
the  £.60.  be  equally  necessary?  Every  lot  must  have  a 
wurkiug  head  of  a family  upon  it,  who  must  become  respon- 
sible fur  the  intef<;aU 


1 Kettle 
1 Frying-pan  • 
3 Hoes  - • 


1 Wedge  - 

1 Auger  . . - - - 

1 PicK-axc  . . - . 

a Axes  - - - - - 

Proportion  ofgrinsdtone, 
whipsaw  and  cross-cut 

Freight  and  charges  on 
ditto,  15 percent  - - 


to  2 


£•3  18  - (JTJ?,) 

Cow 

Medicines  and  medical  attendance  - 
Seed  com  - - - - . _ i f 

Potatoes,  5 bush,  at  2r.6i/.;  or  to  at 
1*.  3d.  per  bushel  - - - - la  f 


Proportion  ofthee.<tpense  ofbuildingfurlhe  depAt  l - 
Ditto  for  clerks,  issoers,  andsurvevors  to  show  me 
lots t 5 


£.60.  sterling  is  equal  10  - £.6b  13  4 


Answer  : 

1 fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
assistance,  nearly  in  the  proportions  ami  to  consist  of 
the  articles  stuted  in  the  foregoing  Estimate;  but  am 
of  opinion  that  aiany  good  places  of  location,  and  fur 
cunsidcrable  bodies  of  Emigrants,,  may  be  chosen  in 
Lower  Canada,  where  5/.  would  suffice  iustead  of  10/. 
as  csiiiiiatcd,  for  conveying  the  family  to  the  place  of 
its  ultimate  domicile,  and  where  good  cows  may  be 
always  procured  at  2 f.  to  3/.  eacli,  instead  of4f.  10s, 

, 1 should  likewUe  strongly  recommend  an  increase  of  at 
least  two,  if  not  of  four  hhmkcts  per  family,  equal  to  seven  to  fourteen  shillings  additional,  against  the  severe 
winters  of  that  country  ; as  also  ul  two  spades  fur  each  family. 
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Queht  ? 

Ihirdly: — Do  you  consider  that  any  sort  of 
practical  difficulty  will  exist  in  taking  an  un- 
expensive  and  simple  security  from  the  Emigrant, 
both  personal  as  well  as  a lien  upon  bis  land,  for 
the  payment  of  j^.4.  per  annum  interest,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum  of  £.  80.,  or 
in  other  words  upon  the  sum  of  ;^-6o.  improved 
by  deferred  interest  for  seven  years  to  the  sum 
of  £.  80.,  interest  being  only  calculated  in  that 
instance  at  4.  per  cent  ? 


.--.Every  pains  must  be  taken  to  explain  to  the 
Emigrant,  that  the  acceptance  of  tlie  loan  is  to  be  entirely 
voluntary  on  his  port,  preciseiy  the  same  as  if  any  individual 
in  bis  own  count^  bsu  proposed,  from  motives  of  charity, 
to  advance  him  a loan  of  equal  amount,  upon  the  saiD« 
principle  of  repayment. 


Answer : 

I am  of  opinion  that  no  difficoUy  will  exist  in  obtaining  sofficieiu  and  satisfactory  security  from  Emigrants, 
both  personal  and  hypothetically,  on  the  lands  granted  to  them,  for  full  and  final  repayment  of  llie  sums 
advanced,  at  5 percent  on  60/.,  or  4 1.  percent  on  80/.  so  valued  at  deferred  interest. 


Query  ? 

Fourthly : — Do  you  consider  that  the  Emigrant 
settler,  if  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  interest  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  will  have  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  affording  to  pay  £.4.  per  annum,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  moiiey  or  money’s 
worth,  that  is,  in  grain  and  pork  of  a merchantable 
quality,  estimated  upon  a given  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, such  Emigrant  having  always  a power  at 
his  own  option  of  paying  off  the  principal  of  £.  80 . 
in  instalments  of  £.  20.  each,  in  money,  until  the 
whole  of  the  original  loan  be  discharged  ? 


Nijie:— The  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  Settler's  farm  in  money,  would  be  by  a simple  esti- 
mate of  market  price,  made  under  prescribed  regulations 
in  Colonies,  and  assessing  produce  with  reference  to  such 
value. 


Answer: 

I am  confident  dial  every  Emigrant  of  iodustrious  and  sober  habits  will  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  repaying 
die  principal  of  80/.  at  deferred  interest.  I am  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  encouro4 
and  faeililute  their  making  partial  payments,  in  smaller  sums  than  in  instalments  of  20/.,  that  is,  in  sums  of 
4/.  5/.  or  10/.,  or  any  even  sum  noi  less  than  these,  as  by  so  doing,  it  would  give  them  the  means  at  once  of 
putting  such  sum  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  by  depredation,  fire  or  other  contingency,  and  of  reducing  the 
growing  interest  on  their  debt.  . ° 


Query  ? 

Fifthly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro- 
position be  adequately  explained  to  the  Pauper 
Emigrant,  and  if  he  be  made  conclusively  to 
understand  that  it  is  nut  a rent  for  bis  land,  but 
a payment  of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  lent 
to  him  at  his  own  request,  which  loan  has  been 
advanced  to  him  in  kind  anti  not  in  money,  that  he 
would  be  in  any  degree  disposed  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  this  interest,  it  being  explained  to  him,  that 
atony  time  he  has  die  power  of  exonerating  himself 
from  such  payment,  by  tlie  payment  of  £.  80.  ? 


AWff  .'—This  question  might  not  apprar  more  necessary  to 
be  put  to  a Colonial  witness  than  to  any  other  witness ; but 
it  has  reference  m the  disinclination  naturally  felt  to  tlie 
payment  of  rent  in  countries  under  the  circumstances  of  our 
North  American  colonics,  which  contain  an  indefinite  extent 
of  waste  land  of  fertile  quality. 


Answer: 

No  reasonable  pauper  Einigruiii  could  offer  any  opposition  to  so  fair  and  moderate  a requital,  for  so  cssenlial 
a service  rendered  to  him  and  his  offspring,  and  on  the  accomplishineul  of  which  condition  alone  his  gram  of 
land  can  ever  be  legally  itnd  finally  truusferred  to  him. 
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QirXRT  ? 

Sixthly : — In  case  of  ihe  death  of  the  Emigrant 
at  anv  period  during  the  seven  years,  or  after  it, 
(Jo  you  think  there  would  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  the  improved  land  being  an  adequate 
security  for  the  loan  advanced  upon  ? 


Kirie  .'—For  example,  supposing  tlie  head  of  a family  to 
die,  and  the  wife  ana  children  to  abandon  the  lot ; would  an 
incoming  tenant  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years,  he  of  course  availing  himself  of 
the  improvements  that  had  taken  place  upon  that  particular 
lot. 


A>'SWZH : 

In  all  human  probability  that  identical  lot  of  land  will,  before  the  lapse  of  time  in  question,  be  found 
doubled,  or  probably  quintupled  in  its  present  value;  more  particularly  if  the  recenlfy  rscorered  privilege  of 
intercourse  widi  the  Sugar  Colonies  is  preserved  to  the  Cauadas,  and  put  ou  a footing  of  permanency. 


Query? 

Seventhly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  sort 
of  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  supposing  such  levy  to  be  made 
under  the  directions  of  the  Governor? 

AjfSWER: 

None  whatever;  the  Emigrant’s  own  welfare  and  future  independence  derive  from  the  fulfilment  of  bis 
contract,  and  the  land  cannot  become  legally  or  finally  his  without  it.  The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  that 
Colony  will  have  only  to  do  their  duty,  in  llie  worst  possible  state  of  ibe  matter. 


Query  ? 

Eighthly: — What  would  be  the  average  ex- 
pense per  cent  upon  the  collection  of  the 
interest  ? 

Answeu  : 

To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten  per  cent,  according  to  the  remoteness  or 
proximity  and  accessibility  of  the  place  of  location,  if  in  kind  or  produce ; but  if  in  cash,  or  for  such  pait  as 
might  be  paid  iu  cash,  per  cent  should  be  sufficient. 


Query  ? 

Ninthly:— Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would 
be  any  sort  of  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  to  give  every  facility  to  the 
levy  of  this  interest,  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
treme advantages  to  the  colony  which  must  arise 
from  the  intr^uction  of  a regulated  system  of 
Emigratiou,  consisting  of  properly  selected  Emi- 
grants at  a proper  period  of  life,  who  have  left 
their  own  country  under  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  no  demand  for  their  labour  ? 

Answer  : 


NoU : — The  Colonies  would^  benefit  exchuiru^  from  all 
the  productions  which  might  be  the  result  of  Emignitioo, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interests  and  repayments,  which 
most  necessarily  be  a very  small  part  of  the  actual  wealth 
created,  as  is  shown  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Colonial  Witnesses. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  Colonial  Legislature  could  withhold  any  legal  and  consiitmional  facility  for 
the  attainment  of  the  object  in  question,  more  especially  under  these  circumstances,  of  ncquiiing  industrious 
aud  useful  Settlers  for  liic  wilderuess,  and  of  augmentiug  the  security  and  strength  of  the  Colony. 
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Query  ? 

Tenthly: — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
tliat  this  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  the 
Emigrants,  in  other  words  to  the  Colony,  differs 
from  any  speculation  which  might  be  made  of  ad- 
vancing capital  in  any  colonial  ctnerprize,  wbetlier 
on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  which  tiie  capitalist  would 
naturally  require  a remunerating  interest  ? 


time: — ^IfaniGdlvidual  ora  Company  in  England  adranced 
£.100,000.  on  a Mine  or  on  a Canal,  they  would  e^ct  to 
receive  interetl  upon  their  capital;  but  could  the  Colonut 
complain  of  a.  remittance  to  uglond  of  that  interest. 


Answer; 

The  difference  consiais  in  the  solid  and  permanent  basis  of  the  present  securities — British  laws  to  protect; 
the  moral  certainty  of  the  progress  of  colonial  improvement ; and  increasine  popalalion,  superinducing  a rapid 
increase  in  the  value  of  land;  a salubrious  climate,  and  a free,  uanquil,  nappy,  and  abundant  country — no 
tax,  and  no  tithe. 


Query? 

Eleventhly : — Whether  in  the  instance  of  indi- 
viduals advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
interest  would  not  be  expected;  and  whether  such 
interest  would  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a much  earlier  period  than  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years? 


Note: — The  proposition  herein  made  is,  to  advance  £.60. 
free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  to  charge  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £.6.  13.T.  4d.  ^cent,  that  is,  6^  per  cent 
upon  the  original  £.60.;  but  as  it  is  intended  that  me  motlier 
Country  should  sustain  no  ultimate  loss  upon  these  loans,  the 
Emigrant  is  called  upon  torq>ay  acapiwsum  of  £.80.  in- 
stead of  £.60.,  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £.4.  per  annum  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  that  captal  of  £.80,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  then,  as  between  the  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 
supposing  it  to  he  an  individual  case,  stands  siinply  thus: — 

1 lend  you  £.60.  ft«e  of  interest  for  seven  years,  but  as 
the  colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  I should  be 
justified  in  calling  upon  you  to  pay  £.  3.  las.  for  this  sum  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year ; but  as  X wish  you  to  employ 
your  means  exclusively  in  improviog  your  land,  I will  remjt 
you  aB  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  I will  chaige  you 
with  an  interest  of  £.4.  per  annum  instead  of  the  sum  of 
£.3.  13S.;  and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to  relieve  your- 
self from  this  annual  payment  of£.  4.  or  parts  of  it,  you  may 
diminish  it  to  the  extent  of  £.  t . by  cveiy  £.20.  that  you  pay 
by  instalments,  in  liquidation  of  the  capital  debt  of  £.80.,  that 
is,  of  £.60.  improved  to  the  value  of  £.80.  in  consequence 
of  seven  years  deferred  into^st. 


Answer: 

Certainly  iudividuals  would  embark  in  a similar  outlay  of  capital,  under  greater  disadvantages.  The  Law 
OfQcers  of  tbe  Crown  must  interfere  fur  Gnverntnent  in  case  of  being  so  calmd  upon,  while  individuals  must 
proceed  at  their  own  risk  and  expense.  Tlie  Crown,  moreover,  does  not  alienate  or  finally  transfer  tbe  land 
nntil  a full  and  final  compliance  with  the  conditions. 
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N-9. 

Downing-street,  igUi  May  1827. 

Mr.  WiLMOT  IIoBTON  would  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  RoswtU  Alount,  notwithstanding  the 
Evidence  which  he  has  already  given  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  if  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  furnish  him  ^vith  written  and  specific  Answers  to  the  following  Queries 


Qoebt? 

Tirst : — Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  reducing  them  to  one 
common  average,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  the  satis- 
factory location  of  an  Emigrant  family,  of  a man, 
woman  and  three  children,  at  less  than  60. 
per  family,  such  expense  to  be  incurred  after  their 
landing  at  a colonial  port? 


Note: — Thii  query  involves  the  supposition,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  passage  is  never  to  be  incurred  by  Govenunent, 
bnt  is,  tn  oA  cases,  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  interested  in  the 
removal  of  a superabundant  population,  and  that  the  End- 
grant's  family  have  been  approved  o^by  an  Agent  appointed 
by  Government  to  examine  all  proposed  Emigrants.  All 
the  expenses  and  circumstances  of  the  passage  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  Government  assistance  or  responsibility. 
No  Emigrant  would  be  entitled  to  Government  assistance  in 
the  Colonies,  who  had  not  received  a voucher  from  a Govem- 
nient  agent  at  home,  that  such  Emigrant  and  family  were 
proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assistance. 


Reducing  the  whole  range  of  the  North  American  Colonies  to  one  common  average,  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  location  of  an  Emigrant  family,  of  a mao,  woman 
and  three  children,  at  less  than  £.60.  per  Family.  Although  1 know  many  Emigrant  families  who  commenced 
almost  without  capita],  and  yet  they  nave  succeeded  tolerably  well,  though  not  so  soon,  because  in  the  first 
instance  they  were  obliged  to  neglect  their  farms,  and  labour  out  for  the  means  of  subsbtence  while  making 
their  improvements. 


Queky  ? 

Secondly: — Do  you  mainly  concur  in  ttie  ne- 
cessity of  assistance,  more  or  less  in  these  pro- 
portions, to  the  value  of  60.  furnished  to  the 
Emigrant  in  the  following  proportions? 

Average  Esimaie  qflhe  Expense  of  settling  a Fawly,  consist- 
ff  one  Man,  one  froman,  and  three  Children,  in  the 
British  North  American  Provinces;  distinguishing  the 
various  Hems  of  Expenditure. 

Expenses  of  conveyance  from  the  port  of  disembarkation  to 
place  of  location  ....  £.io  — — 
ProTisioos,  viz.  rations  for  15  months  for  1 man, 

1 woman  and  3 children,  at  l lb.  of  flour  and 
1 Ib.  of  pork  for  each  adult,  and  half  that 
quantity  for  each  child,  making  s|  rations 
per  diem,  pork  being  at  £.4.  per  barrel  and 
flour  at  £.  i.  5s.  per  barrel  - • - 40  6 10 

Freght  of  provisions  to  place  of  settlement  - 1 10  10 

House  for  each  family  - - • ■ s - - 

Implements,  Ac. 

4 Blankets  - - - £.-  14  - 

1 Kettle - 5 >0 

1 Frying-pan  - . - - 1 3 

3 Hoes - 4 6 

1 Spade  .-.---ag 
1 Wedge  ••-•--14 
1 Auger  - --  --  -a  a 

1 Pick-axe  - . - - - 2 - 

a Axes  - - - - - 1 - - 

Proportion  of  grindstone, 
whipsaw  and  cross-cut- 

aaw - 14  - 

Freight  and  charges  on 

ditto,  15  per  cent-  - - Jo  a 

f-3  18  - (SSU)  =£-4  6 8 
Cow  - - - - - - - - 410- 

Medidnes  and  Medical  attendance  • - - 1 - - 

Seed  com  - - - • - — 16 

Potatoes,  5 bush,  at  as.  6d.  - - - la  6 

- 14  - 

Proportionoftbeexpeflseofbuildingforthcdepdt  1 — — 
Hitto  for  clerks,  issuers,  and  surveyors  to  show  the 
lots 15- 

£.  60.  sterling  is  equal  to  - £.  66  1 3 4 


Note: — Something  in  the  nature  of  this  Schedule,  appli- 
cable to  tlie  special  circumstances  of  tlie  location  of  each 
parUcular  Elmigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  won  hia 
landing ; and  upon  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Eijugra- 
fion  Agent  at  the  Colonial  Fort,  showing  that  he  had  been 
approved  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  his  wish 
to  receive  this  sort  of  loan  in  kind.  In  case  of  this  occur- 
ring, he  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  securi^  adverted 
to  in  the  next  query,  and  then  conveyed  to  his  location  at 
the  Government  expense.  As  two  children  are  considered 
equal  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  &mily  consisted  cA 
a widower  and  five  children,  or  in  any  other  variety  of  pr<^ 
portion,  r^ulated  by  thi«  principle  of  equivalent,  would  not 
the  £.fo.  be  equally  necessary  ? Every  lot  must  have  a 
working  head  ofa&milyupon  it,  who  must  become  respon* 
uble  for  the  interest. 


Answeb: 

1 do  mainly  conenr 

SSOpjiutej  iui-i 


iu  the  above  Estimate,  and,  generally  speaking,  I think  it  a very  fair  one. 
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QoEar  ? 

Sixthly : — In  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emigrant 
at  any  period  during  the  seven  years,  or  after  it, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
.fglue  of  tlie  improved  land  being  an  adequate 
security  for  the  loan  advanced  upon  ? 

Akswek  : 

I aUuuld  thiok  the  land  would  be  a sufficient  aecncity 


Note  .-—For  example,  supponng  the  head  of  a &mi)y  to 
die,  and  thewife  and  children  to  abandon  the  lot ; would  an 
incoming  tenant  be  able  and  willing  (u  pay  the  int^eat  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years,  be  of  course  availing  himself  of 
the  improvements  that  had  taken  place  upon  that  particular 
tot. 


in  all  cases  of  this  kind. 


Qtjehy? 

Seoentldy : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  sort 
of  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  supposing  such  levy  to  be  made 
xioder  the  dnections  of  the  Governor  ? 

Ansveh.  : 

I am  not  informed  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  I cannot  answer  the  Question. 


Query  ? 

Eighthly: — What  would  be  the  average  ex- 
pense per  cent  upon  the  collection  of  the 
interest  ? 

Answer  : 

1 cannot  answer  this  question. 


Query  ? 

Ninthly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would 
be  any  sort  of  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Colo- 
nial Legislatures  to  give  every  facility  to  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  in  consideration  of  tlie  extreme  ad- 
vantages to  tlie  colony  which  must  arise  from  the 
introduction  of  a regulated  system  of  Emigration, 
consisting  of  properly  selected  Emigrants  at  a 
proper  period  of  life,  who  have  left  their  own 
country  under  the  circumstanpe  of  there  being  no 
demand  for  their  labour  ? 

Answer: 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  Colonial  Legislature  woul 
reasons  slated  in  the  Question. 


Note: — The  Colonies  would  benefit  estltutvejy  firom  all 
the  productions  which  might  be  the  result  of  Emigradon, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  interests  and  repaymenu,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a vfyy  srtiall  part  of  the  actual  wealth 
created,  as  is  shown  by  the  concutrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Colonial  Witnesses. 


give  every  facility  to  the  levy  of  this  interest,  for  the 


Query  ? 

Tenthly: — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  this  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  tlm 
Emigrants,  in  other  words  to  the  Colony,  differs 
from  any  speculation  tvhich  might  be  made  of  ad- 
vancing capital  in  any  colonial  enterprize,  wbetlier 
on  loan  or  in  mines,  fur  wliich  the  capitalist  would 
naturally  require  a remunerating  iuterest  ? 

Answer : 


A’bte.— If  an  individual  or  aCompany  in  England  advanced 
£.100,000.  on  a Mine  or  on  a Canal,  they  would  expect  to 
receive  inierett  upon  their  capilal ; but  could  tlie  Colonist 
complain  of  a remittance  to  England  of  that  interest. 


to  the  Colonies  than  loans  on  other 


I conceive  lhai  in  point  of  fact  this  loan  would  be  more  advantageous 
speculations. 
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Query  ? 

Eleventhly : — Whether  in  the  instance  of  indi- 
viduals advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
interest  would  not  be  expected ; and  whether  such 
interest  would  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a much  earlier  period  than  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years? 


Answer: 

I am  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  a higher  rate 
the  date  of  the  loan. 


Ncie; — Thenropoettioa  herein  made  is,  to  advance  £,6o. 
free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  to  charge  interest 
at  the  rale  of  £.6.  igs.  ^d.  per  cent,  that  is,  64  per  cent 
upon  the  original  £.6o;  but  as  it  is  intended  that  tlieiDoth^ 
Country  stiould  sustain  no  ultimate  loss  upon  these  loans,  Uia 
Emigrant  is  called  upon  to  repay  a capital  sum  of  £.  8o.  in- 
stead of  £■  6o,  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £.  4.  per  annum  u 
the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  that  capital  of  £.  80,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  then,  as  between  the  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 
supposing  it  to  be  an  individual  case,  stands  simply  thus  :~ 
i lend  you  £.60.  free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  but  as 
the  colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  1 should  be 
justified  in  calling  upon  you  to  pay  £.3.  its.  tor  this  sum  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year ; but  as  I wish  you  to  employ 
your  means  exclusively  in  improving  your  land,  I will  remit 
you  all  intereet  for  seven  years,  and  then  I will  charge  you 
with  an  interest  of  £.  4.  per  annum  instead  of  the  sum  of 
£.3.  IDS. ; and  at  any  time  if  you  choose  to  relieve  yomv 
self  from  this  annual  payment  01  £.  4.  or  parts  of  it,  you  may 
diminish  it  to  the  extent  of  £.  1.  by  evei^£.3o.  that  you  pay 
by  instalments,  in  liquidation  of  the  capital  debt  of£.8o.,  mat 
is,  of£.  60.  improved  to  the  value  of  £.  80.  in  consequence 
of  seven  years  defmed  interest. 


interest  woold  be  expected,  and  also  to  commence  from 
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Downing-street,  19th  May  1827. 

Mr.  William  Hoiiton  would  be  much  obliged  to  Capt.  IVeatherky,  notwithstanding  the 
Evidence  wiiich  he  has  already  given  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  if  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  furnish  hinj  with  written  and  specific  Answers  to  tlie  following  Queries  : 


Queut? 

First : — Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  reducing  them  to  one 
common  average,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  the  expense  necessary  for  the  satis- 
factory location  of  an  Emigrant  family,  of  a man, 
woman  and  three  children,  at  less  than  £.60. 
perfemily,  such  expense  to  be  incurred  after  their 
landing  at  a colouial  port  ? 

Answer  : 

I (lu  no(  ihink  less  than  £.  60.  woald  be  sufficient. 


Note : — This  query  involves  the  supposition,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  passage  is  never  to  be  incurred  by  Goverameit, 
but  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  paid  by  tlie  parties  interested  in  the 
removal  of  a superabundant  population,  and  that  the  Emi- 
grant's family  have  been  approved  ofhj  an  Agent  appointed 
by  Government  to  examine  all  proposed  Emigrants.  AH 
the  expenses  and  circumstances  of  the  passage  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  Government  asaistance  or  responsibility- 
No  Emigrant  would  be  entitled  to  Government  assistance  in 
the  Colonies,  who  had  not  received  a voucher  from  a Govern- 
ment agent  at  home,  that  such  Emigrant  and  family  were 
proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assistance. 


Query? 

Secondly : — Do  you  mainly  concur  in  the  ne-  Something  in  the  nature  of  this  Schedule,  appli* 

cessity  of  ossistance,  more  or  less  in  these  pro-  “ “2  ‘i“""‘  ‘h"  location  of  onoli 

*1  1 r , * , particular  Emigrimt,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  hia 

portions,  to  the  value  of  oo.  furnished  to  the  landing;  and  up  on  his  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Emtgra- 

Emigrant  in  tlie  following  proportions?  tion  Agent  at  the  Colonial  Fort,  showing  that  he  had  been 

approved  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  his  wish 
to  receive  this  sort  of  loan  In  kind.  In  case  of  this  occur* 
ring  he  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  security  adverted 
to  in  the  next  query,  and  then  conveyed  to  his  location  at 
the  Government  expense.  As  two  ctuldrcn  are  considered 
equal  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  family  consisted  of 
a widower  and  five  children,  or  in  aiw  other  variety  of  pro- 
portion, regulated  by  this  principle  of  equivalent,  woald  not 
the  £. 6o-  be  equally  necessary?  Every  lot  must  have  n 
working  hcadof  a family  upon  it,  who  must  become  respon- 
sible for  the  interest. 


Average  Estimate  of  (he  Expense  ^settling  a Family,  consist- 
ing  af  one  Man,  one  JFoman,  and  three  Children,  in  the 
British  North  American  Provinces;  distinguishing  the 
various  items  of  Expenditure. 

Expenses  of  conveyance  from  the  port  of  disembarkation  to 
place  of  location  - - - - £.10-- 

Provisions,  viz.  rations  for  15  months  for  1 man, 

1 woman  and  3 children,  at  I lb.  of  flour  and 
1 lb.  of  pork  for  each  adult,  and  half  that 
quantity  ibr  each  child,  making  3 ^ rations 
per  diem,  pork  being  at  £.4.  per  barrel  and 
flour  at  £.1. 5 f.  per  barrel  - - - 40 

Freight  of  provisions  to  place  of  settlement  • 1 

House  for  each  family  • • • . . 3 

Implements,  &c. 

4 Blankets  - - - £.-14- 


6 10 


1 Kettle 
1 Frying-pan  • - - 
3 Hoes  - - - - 
X Spade  - - • - 
1 Wedge  - - - - 
1 Auger  . . - . 

1 Pick-axe  - - - 

2 Axes  - - - . 
Proportion  of  grindstone, 

whipsaw  and  cross.cut 


6 to 


• - a - 


Freight  and  charges  on 

ditto,  15  per  cent  - - 10 


f-3  18  - (JSicI)  36-4  6 8 
Cow  • - - - - . - -410- 

Medicincs  and  medical  attendance  • - . 1 - - 

Seed  com  • - - - --i6 

Potatoes,  5 bush,  at  as.  6<f.  - • — 13  6 

- 14- 

Proportion  of  the  expense  of  building  for  the  depdt  1 - - 
Hitto  for  clerks,  issuers,  and  surveyors  to  show  the 
lots  - . - • - . . .le- 


£.60.  stcrUng  is  equal  to 


Answer  : 

1 mainly  concur  in  the  above  proportions.  Yet 
I must  observe,  that  although  I think  a family,  con- 
sisiing  of  a adults  and  3 children,  would  require  assist- 
ance as  above  stated,  and  that  it  would  be  ample,  a 
widower  and  5 children  would  require,  in  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  items,  more  flour.  The  charge 
for  conveying  the  settler  to  bis  location,  and  transport 
of  provision,  Sec.  is,  I think,  overrated ; should  that 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  overplus  would  be  advan- 
tageously laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  more  flour,  or  a 
pig  or  two  (at  the  expiration  of  the  15  months)  an 
animal  of  no  small  importance  to  the  Canadian  fanner, 
who  always  has  an  abundance  of  small  corn  and  refuse 
potatoes,  &c. ; and  which  animal  would  form  the  first 
supply  of  animal  food  after  the  Government  allowance 
ceased. 

I think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  the  axes  should  be 
bought  in  Canada  (ine  best  ore  sold  in  Montreal,  at 
7s.  6d.  currency)  for  there  is  not  an  axe  made  in  England 
with  which  a person  would,  or  could,  cat  down  a good 
sized  tree.  Ail  axes  hitherto  sent  out  to  tlie  seitlera 
have  been  worked  up  as  old  iron. 

1 would  also  observe,  that  as  a Schedule  of  the  above 
description  would  be  given  to  the  Emigrant,  it  might 
be  well  to  attach  an  article  at  the  bottom,  slating,  that 


as  the  greatest  exertions  would  be  made  to  purchase  the  articles,  and  procure  their  transport,  &c.  at  the  most 
reasonable  rate,  should  the  whole  of  the  £.60.  not  be  expended,  the  residue  would  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  other  animals,  or  the  cash  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Emigrant. 

I should  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  I am  fully  of  nptnion  n more  nutritious  and  economical  ration  for 
the  Emigrant  might  be  substituted  for  the  pork,  or  a great  proportiou  of  it,  such  as  fresh  beef,  potatoes,  Indian 
meal,  and  molasses,  &c.  &c. 
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Queuy? 

Thb'dhf : — Do  you  consider  that  any  sort  of  A'ofe;— Every  paina  muBt  be  taken  to  explain  to  the 

nrfletiral  fliffi.-nltv  will  pvistm  takinirnn  iin-  Emigrant,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  loan  18  to  be  entirely 
practical  tlimumy  will  exist  in  laKing  an  un  ,oiuntary  on  ha  part,  precisely  the  aameas  if  any  mdtviduia 
expensive  anti  simple  security  Irom  the  Emigrant,  l,jg  country  had  proposed,  from  motives  of  charity, 
both  personal  as  well  as  a lien  upon  his  land,  for  to  advance  him  a loan  of  equal  amount,  upon  the  same 
the  payment  of  j^.4.  per  amium  interest,  being  at  principle  of  repayment, 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum  of  80.,  or 
in  other  words  upon  the  sum  of  60.  improved 
by  deferred  interest  for  seven  years  to  the  sum 
of  £.80.,  interest  being  only  calculated  in  that 
instance  at  4.  per  cent  ? 

Answer  : 

I do  not;  for  I should  conceive  a Very  simple  doenment  would  hold  a man  responsible  for  a debt  contracted 
by  himself,  in  the  furnishing  certain  articles  either  by  Government  or  any  private  individual. 


QUEiir  ? 

Fourthly  :—T)o  you  consider  that  the  Emigrant  flfote.-— The  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  produce 

=etUcr,  if  not  called  upon  U,  pay  any  interest  for  X! 

the  space  of  seven  years,  will  have  any  diihculty  colonies,  and  assessing  produce  with  reference  so  such 

whatever  in  atfording  to  pay  ^.4.  per  annum,  at  value. 

tlie  expiration  of  that  period,  in  money  or  money’s 

worth,  that  is,  in  grain  and  pork  of  a merchanlable 

quality,  estimated  upon  a given  principle  of  arbi- 

b^tion,  such  Emigrant  having  always  a power  at 

his  own  option  of  paying  off  the  principal  of  80. 

in  instalments  of  £.  20.  each,  in  money,  until  the 

whole  of  the  original  loan  be  dischwged  ? 

Answer: 

1 am  confident  be  will  not  have  any  difficulty  in  paying  the  interest,  as  proposed,  after  7 years ; and  I am  of 
opinion  be  will  pay  off  the  whole  debt  in  about  lo  years,  but  that  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  number  and  age 
of  his  children. 

rf  I might  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of  receiving  the  interest,  it  would 
be,  to  call  on  the  Emigrant  for  tiie  payment  of  the  interest  of  his  loan  up  Co  such  a time,  stating,  that  he  was  to 
deliver,  on  or  before  such  a day,  at  such  a place, 

Indian  Com  - • • at  per  bushel. 

Wheat  - - - - at  — 

Oats  -----  at  — 

Burley  - - - - at  — 

Peas  - - - - at  — 

Or  L^h  to  the  amount  of  £.  currency. 


As  the  grain  would  in  all  probabtlicy  be  sold  to  the  neighbouring  storekeepers,  distillers,  or  merchants,  the 
receiver  of  the  rents,  or  I should  rather  interest  monies,  would  make  the  best  bargain  be  could  with  them, 
and  then  aflix  the  price  of  each  article  or  produce.  This  would  not  prevent  die  Emigrant  going  to  a better 
market,  if  he  could  find  one,  os  be  has  the  option'  of  paying  in  cash  if  he  chooses  so  to  do. 


Query? 

Fifi/llu  : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro-  Note; — This  question  might  not  appear  more aecessaty  to 

posilioLi  be  ailenuatclj  explaineil  to  the  Pauper  !>erit«  »Colo.U,.itaj.  thaatomyoth.r  but 

C . ^ I I ~ I 1 • I R nos  reference  to  the  dismdmatian  naturaliv  felt  to  the 

Emigrant,  and  it  he  be  made  conclusively  to  payment  of  real  in  countries  uuder  the  circumstances  of  our 
understand  that  it  is  not  a rent  for  his  laud,  but  Noith  AmericaaCoIunies, which  coDtainanindefiaiteextent 
a payment  of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  ta»i  hmd  of  fertile  quality. 

to  him  at  his  oa'ii  ret^uesi,  whicli  loan  has  been 
advanced  to  him  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  that  he  Answer  ; 

would  be  in  any  degree  disposed  to  resist  the  pay-  l „„uhink  lie  would  be  indineci  to  reaist  ibe  pay- 
meat  of  this  interest,  U being  explained  to  him,  that  meat  af£.  80.  for  iheadvonces  made  him.or  the  annual 
at  any  time  he  has  the  power  of  exonerating  him-  sum  of  £.  4.  so  long  as  ii  remained  unpaid  (or  in  pro- 
self  from  such  payment,  by  the  payment  of /.  80.  ? potion  m tic  Hquklaied  his  debt.) 

Nor  should  it  m my  opinion  be  left  in  his  power  to 
resist^  or  make  an  objection.  The  positive  terms  of  his  obtaining  the  land  (ns  expressed  iu  his  loralion  licket) 
should  be,  that  he  was  to  pay  at  th«  expiration  of  seven  yeara  £.  80.  for  the  provisions  and  articles  fumished 
him  (here  enumerate  them ;)  in  lite  event  of  his  not  being  able  to  pay  diat  sum  at  die  time  mentioned  (7  years) 
he  was  to  pay  £.4.  per  annum  us  the  inlcrcsi  of  the  debt,  until  it  was  liquklnied ; or  in  the  eveut  of  his  paying 
part  of  the  original  debt  <if  £.  80.,  in  the  proportion  of  £.  1 . for  every  £.  20.  left  unpaid. 

That  shouiil  the  interest  of  the  original  debt  of  £.  80.  or  such  nnrt  as  was  unredeemed,  remain  unpaid  for  si* 
^leudur  months  after  it  became  due,  then  the  location  deket  would  be  c.i(icelled,  nud  die  Umd,  together  with  die 
improvemciiucu  it,  revert  back  10  the  Goverument,  and  biiuself  made  personally  responsible  for  wliat  reiuaiucd 
unpaid  of  the  aiivauce  made  lo  him  by  Government. 
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Qitebt  ? 

Sixthly  .'—In  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emigrant 
at  any  period  during  the  seven  years,  or  after  it, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  the  improved  land  being  an  adequate 
security  for  the  loan  advanced  upon  ? 


No<e.-— For  example,  suppwmg  the  head  of  a family  to 
die,  and  the  wife  andchildrea  to  abandon  the  lot;  would  on 
inooming  tenant  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  tlie  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years,  he  of  course  availing  himself  of 
the  improrements  that  had  taken  place  upon  tlmt  parUcular 
lot. 


AKSWEa : 

Generally  speaking,  I think  the  improvements  on  the  land,  or,  should  they  be  few,  its  vicinity  to  other  cnl- 
tivated  lots,  and  the  progressive  rise  in  the  value  of  lands  in  Canada,  would  always  insure  a purchaser,  or  person 
to  rent  the  land. 

1 should  liere  mention,  that  in  reference  to  this  Query  and  all  the  others,  I form  my  opinion  on  the  suppo* 
aixion  that  each  family  will  have  a grant  of  too  acres. 

I would  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  giving  too  acres  of  land  extra,  to  such  families  as  paid  off  the  origimd 
debt  and  interest  before  the  expiration  ot  ten  years ; by  that  time  the  parent  would  probably'  have  one  or  more 
of  his  children  married,  whom  lie  would  like  to  place  on  his  newly-acquired  property.  This  would  be  a great 
■o^ulus  to  exertion,  and  better  insure  an  early  payment  of  the  money  advanced ; it  would  also  tend  greauy  to 
promote  industrious  habits  in  tbe  younger  branches  of  the  family,  who  w'ould  always  have  this  future  provision 
m view,  attainable  only  by  industry  and  economy. 


QvebT  ? 

Seventhly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  sort 
of  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of 
thb  interest,  supposing  such  levy  to  be  made 
under  the  direcdons  of  the  Governor? 

Answer: 

None  in  die  least,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  my  Answer  to  the  third  Qnery ; and  the  laws  of  Upper  Canada 
being  those  of  England,  with  very  few  exceptions  caused  by  local  circumstauces. 


•Query  ? 

Eighthly: — What  would  be  the  average  ex- 
pense per  cent  upon  the  collection  of  tbe 
interest? 

Answer: 

Tlie  collection  would  cost  about  s|  per  cent,  if  it  was  made  a stipulation  in  tbe  location  ticket  that  tbe 
interest,  &c.  was  to  be  paid  into  the  bands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  distnci,  at  his  residence. 

Sliuuld  such  a person  as  a receiver  of  rents  be  appointed,  which  might  be  necessary,  as  the  Emigrant  has  the 
flptiou  of  paying  in  kind,  he  might  require  about  10  per  cent  for  bis  trouble. 


Query  ? 

Ninthly  :—‘^xe  you  of  opinion  there  would  be 
any  sort  of  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial 
legislatures  to  give  every  facility  to  the  levy  of  this 
interest,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme  advan- 
tages to  the  colony  which  must  arise  from  the 
introduction  of  a regulated  system  of  Emigration, 
consisting  of  properly  selected  Emigrants  at  a 
proper  period  of  life,  who  have  left  their  own 
country  under  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
demand  tor  their  labour? 

Answer  : 

None  in  tbe  least;  the  great  advantage  to  tlie  Colonies  of  a well-regulated  Emigration,  undexthettipulatioaa 
before  mentioned,  being  too  evident  to  the  commonest  capacity. 
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Note.'— The  Colonies  would  benefit  txdsisvoe^  from  all 
tbe  productions  whidi  might  be  the  result  of  Emigration, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interests  and  rspt^ments,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a very  email  part  of  the  actual  wealth 
created,  as  is  shown  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  aU  the 
Colonial  Witnesses. 


APPEPTDIX  TO  THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE 


Queht  ^ 

Ttnthl^ : — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  this  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  the 
Emigrants,  in  other  words  to  the  Colony,  differs 
from  any  speculation  which  might  be  made  of  ad- 
vancing capital  iu  anv  colonial  enterprize,  whether 
on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  wliich  the  capitalist  would 
naturally  require  a remunerating  interest  ? 

Answeb; 

Certainly  not ; and  shoald  there  be  a shade  of  difference  in  the  advantage  to  the  Colony,  resulting  from  the 
advancing  of  capital  for  the  improving  and  extending  its  agriculture,  or  opening  mines,  or  making  caoah, 
I should  give  it  in  favour  of  the  former. 


Nate: — If  an  individual  or  a Company  in  England  advanced 
£.100,000.  on  a Mine  or  on  a Canal,  they  would  expect  ta 
receive  interest  upon  their  capital ; but  could  the  Colooiit 
complain  of  a remittance  to  England  of  that  interest. 


Queet? 

Note: — The  proposition  hermn  made  is,  to  advance  £.60. 
free  of  interest  tor  seven  years,  and  then  to  charge  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £.6.  13s.  4.<f.  per  cent,  that  is,  &t  per  cue 
upon  the  original  £.60 ; but  as  it  is  intended  that  tne  mother 
Country  should  sustain  no  ultimate  loss  upon  these  loans,  the 
Emigrant  is  called  upon  to  repay  a capital  sum  of  £.80.  io- 
stead  of  £.60,  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £.4.  per  annum  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  that  capitm  of  £.  80,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  men,  as  between  the  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 
supposing  it  to  be  an  individual  case,  stands  simply  tlms: — 

I lend  you  £.60.  free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  but  as 
(he  colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  1 should  be 
justified  in  calling  upon  you  to  pay  £.3.  isx.  for  this  sum  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year ; but  as  I wish  you  to  emplc^ 
your  means  excludvely  in  improving  your  land,  I will  renot 
you  all  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  1 will  charge  you 
with  an  interest  of  £.4.  per  annum  instead  of  Uie  sum  of 
£.3. 12X.;  and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to  relieve  your* 
self  from  this  annual  payment  of  £,4.  or  parts  of  it,  you  may 
diminish  it  to  the  extent  of  £.1.  by  every  £.20.  that  you  pay 
by  instalments,  in  liquidation  of  the  capital  debt  of  £.  80,  thtt 
is  of  £.60.  improved  to  the  value  of  £.80.  in  consequence 
of  seven  years  deferred  interest. 


1 am  cleaily  of  opinion'that  no  individual  would  be  inclined,  or  could  afford  (if  I may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
term)  to  advance  his  capital  on  the  moderate  and  advantageous  terms  here  sng^sted ; at  the  same  time  I must 
add,  1 am  equally  clear  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  to  the  people  of  Great  Sritain  will  be  equally  great  by 
this  proposed  mode  of  Emigration,  inasmuch  as  the  redundant  population  being  taken  off,  tbere  will  be  more 
employment  for  the  residue ; there  will  be  a greaterdemand  for  the  manufactures  of  the  mother  Country,  as  the 
Colonies  increase  in  population ; the  poor  rates  will  be  proportionally  reduced ; and  many  other  advantages 
result  from  it,  which  may  not  be  necessary  at  present  to  state. 

I will  only  add,  it  may  not  be  deemed  unimportant  for  me  to  state  that  my  Answers  and  observations  on  these 
Queries  are  formed  on  the  knowledge  I have  obtained  of  the  Canadas  by  a residence  of  nearly  eight  years  in  the 
newly-improved  part  of  the  country. 

J.  D.  fVeatherly, 

C^tain  on  Uie  Half-pay  of  the  Line,  and  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
district  of  Bathurst,  Upper  Canada. 


I beg  to  subjoin  a sketch  of  a Location  Ticket,  and  Form  of  Obligation  for  the  Emigrant  to  enter 
into,  Mrhicb  I think  might  answer  the  purpose  intended. 


Eleventhly: — Whether  in' the  instance  of  indi- 
viduals advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
interest  would  not  be  expected;  and  whether  such 
interest  would  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a much  earlier  period  than  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years  ? 


Answer  : 
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York,  Upper  Canada,  day  of 

be  it  known  to  whom  ii  may  concern,  That  A.  B.  late  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  called  is  this  day  located  to  the  iand  lie  has  made  choice  of,  namely, 

jjjg  half  of  Lot  N"  on  the  Concession  of  the  Township  of 

jB  the  Uislrict  of  Upper  Canada;  which  land,  together  with  the  under-named  articles,  and 

Bssistance,  will  he  granted  him,  on  condition  that  iie  the  said  A.  B.  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  the 
day  of  the  date  hereof,  pays  into  the  hands  of  the  Receiver  General  of  Upper  Canada,  or  such  person  as  the 
Lieut.  Governor,  or  person  administering  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  for  the  time  being,  shall  appoint 
to  receive  the  same,  the  sum  of  £.80.  Halifax  currency,  or  £>4.  H.  C.  per  annum,  so  long  as  the  same  may 
remain  unpaid. 

Should  ihe  before-named  sum  of  £.  80.  H.  C.  be  paid  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  and  the 
said  A.  B.  have  resided  three  years  and  upwards  on  ine  said  Lot  N*  uml  cultivated  the  said  Lot 

to  the  extent  of  ten  acres,  then  a deed  of  the  said  land  in  ice-simple  will  be  given  him ; bin  should  the  ubove 
tsamed  sum  of  £.  80.  H.  C.  not  be  paiil  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  fioiii  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  and 
the  interest  of  f.  4.  H.  C.  remain  unpaid  six  months  after  it  becomes  due,  then  this  Location  Ticket  will 
become  void,  the  land  revert  back  to  Government,  and  Uie  said  A.  B.  will  be  proceeded  against  according  to 
law,  for  the  recovery  of  the  said  sum  of  £.80.  and  interest  due  Uiereon,  or  such  part  as  may  remain  unpaid, 
it  being  understood  that  the  said  A.  B.  may  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  reduce  ilie  above-named  debt  of 
£.8o.,  pay  an  instalment  of  £.  20.,  thereby  reducing  the  interest  £.1.  for  each  instalment  of  £.  20.  so  paid. 

It  is  also  perfectly  to  be  understood,  that  palpable  neglect  in  the  cnltivniiun  of  the  said  Ix)t,  or  any 
turbulent  or  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  said  A.  B.,  will' annul  his  claim  to  the  said  land,  and  make 
him  personally  responsible  for  the  payment  of  £.80.  the  estimated  value  of  the  articles  and  assistance 
afibrded  him. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a stimulus  to  industry  nod  good  behaviour,  should  the  conduct  of  the  said  A.  B.  be 
approved  of,  and  the  wliole  of  the  £.  80.  and  interest  that  may  be  due  thereon  be  paid  off  before  the  expiration 
of  ten  years  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  then  One  hundred  acres  extra  of  laud  will  be  given  to  die  said 
A.  B.  as  a further  support  for  his  family. 


Articles  and  Assistance  to  be  furnished  to  A.B.  and  family.  Emigrants  from 
To  be  conveyed  from  the  port  of  disembarkation  to  place  of  location. 

pounds  of  Flour't  per  diem,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  months,  commencing  on  the  day  of  dt$> 
pounds  of  Pork  J embarkation,  being  at  the  rale  of  one  pound  of  pork,  and  one  pouudof  flour 
for  himself,  the  sam  equautity  for  his  wife,  and  naif  the  quantity  for  each  of 
his  children. 

A Cow. 

Half  a bushel  of  Seed  Corn. 

Five  bushels  of  Potatoes. 

And  after  he  has  been  12  montlis  on  his  land,  a Pig,  or  eight  dollars  to  purchase  one. 


4 Blankets. 

1 Kettle, 
t Frying-pan. 
3 Hoes. 


1 Spade. 

1 Pick-axe. 

2 Felling-axes. 
1 Wedge. 


1 Hammer. 

9 Gimlets. 
61b.  of  Nails. 
1 Anger. 


N,  B. — 2 Grindstones,  s Whip  Saws,  and  2 Cross-cut  Saws  will  be  placed  on  each  Concession,  for  the  use 
of  the  Settlers  generally. 


Quebec,  day  of 

SEVEN  Years  after  ibe  date  of  this  document,  I promise  and  agree  to  pay  such  person  as  the  Lieut.  Governor 
of  Upper  Canada  may  appoint  to  receive  the  same,  Eighty  pounds  Halifax  currency,  for  value  received,  or 
Four  poumis,  H.  C.  (>er  annum,  so  long  as  the  said  sum  ot  Eignty  pounds  shall  remain  unpaid  ; the  said  Interest 
to  be  paid  annually  on  the  day  of  in  each  year. 


N.  B. — It  will  of  course  be  understood,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Emigrant’s  family  exceeds  or  falls  short 
of  the  supposed  number  of  9 adults  and  3 children,  the  assumed  capital  of  £.  So.  and  interest  of  £.  4.  should 
be  increased  or  made  less. 

On  reflection,  I think  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  a general  stipulation,  that  each  Emigrant,  with  hii 
family,  should  pay  £.80.  at  the  expiration  of  7 years;  they  would  all  get  sufficient  value  for  their  money  ; 
the  average  woufil  secure  Govemmeut  from  loss,  and  by  avoiding  fractional  parts,  save  a very  great  deal  of 
(rouble  in  keeping  the  accounts. 
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iSr.  B.— Tliese  Answers  of  Charles  Hayes,  Esq.  to  Ibe  Queries  addressed  to  tbe  Colonial 
Witnesses,  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  Analysis,  Mr.  Hayes  having  transmitted  his 
Answers  Dublin. 


Query? 

First: — Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  reducing  them  to  one 
common  average,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  tlie  expense  necessary  for  tlie  satis- 
factory location  of  an  Emigrant  family,  of  a man, 
woman  and  three  children,  at  less  than 
per  family,  such  expense  to  be  incui'red  after  their 
landing  at  a colonial  port  ? 


Note: — This  query  tnvolrrs  the  supposition,  that  tbe  ex> 
ense  of  passage  is  never  to  be  incurred  by  Government^ 
ut  is,  in  all  eases,  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  interested  in  the 
removal  of  a superabundant'population,  and  that  the  End. 
grant’s  ferail;  have  been  approved  ofhj  on  Agent  appointed 
by  Government  to  examine  all  proposed  Emigrants.  All 
ilie  expenses  end  circumstances  of  the  passage  to  be  entirely 
indemndent  of  Government  assistance  or  responsibility. 
No  Emigrant  would  be  entitled  to  Government  assistant  ta 
the  Goionics,  wbobad  not  received  a voucher  from  aGovein- 
meat  agent  at  home,  tliat  such  Emigrant  and  family  were 
proper  subjects  for  receiving  Government  assistance. 


Answer: 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Emigrants  to  be  approved  of  b}'  the  Government  Agent  would  be  in  a state 
of  pauperism,  and  as  on  their  arrival  iii  tbe  Colonies  they  would  consequently  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Government  for  support,  I do  out  think  it  would  be  safe  to  calculate  die  expense  of  forwarding,  locating  and 
maintaining  a family  consisting  of  five  persons,  lor  fifteen  mouths,  at  a less  sum  tlmn  £.60. 


Query? 

Secondly : — Do  you  mainly  concur  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  assistance  to  the  value  of  60.  fur- 
nished to  the  Emigrant  more  or  less  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions? 


Average  Estimate  af  the  Expense  qf  settling  a Family,  costsist- 
ing  of  one  Man,  one  Woman,  and  three  Children,  in  the 
British  North  American  Provincesi  distinguishing  the 
various  items  ExpendUure. 

Expenses  of  conveyance  from  the  port  of  disembarkation  to 
place  of  location  - • . - £.10  - - 

f^ovistons,  via.  rations  for  15  months  for  1 man, 

1 woman  and  3 children,  at  lib.  of  flour  and 
1 lb.  of  pork  for  each  adult,  and  half  that 
quantity  for  each  child,  making  3 f rations 
per  diem,  pork  being  at  £.4  per  barrel  and 
flour  at  £.  1.  5s.  per  barrel  - - - 40  6 to 

Freight  of  provisions  to  place  of  settlement  - i to  16 
House  for  each  family  - . - - - a-  -. 

Implements,  &c. 

4 Blankets  ...  £,—  14  - 

1 Kettle  ••-•--5  10 
1 Frying.pan  .-.-13 
3 Hoes  ......46 

t ^ade  ....._ag 

1 Wedge  - - - - - - 1 4 
t Auger  ..-..-g  3 
1 HcK-axe  - - - - - a - 
X Axes  - - - - - i__ 

Proportion  of  Grindstone, 

WhipMw  and  cross'CUt 

saw  - - - .-_J4_ 

Freight  and  charges  on 
ditto,  15  per  cent  - - - to  a 


Note ; — Something  in  the  nature  of  this  Schedule,  appE- 
cable  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  location  of  each 

Erticular  Emigrant,  would  be  delivered  to  him  upon  hig 
iding;  and  upon  bis  presenting  a voucher  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Agent  at  the  colonial  port,  showing  that  he  had  been 
approved  as  an  Emigrant,  and  upon  his  expressing  his  wish 
to  receive  this  sort  of  loan  in  kind.  In  case  of  tliis  occur* 
ring,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  security  adverted 
to  in  the  next  query,  and  then  conveyed  to  his  location  at 
the  Government  expense.  As  two  cnildren  are  considered 
equal  to  the  expense  of  an  adult,  if  the  family  consisted  of 
a widower  and  five  children,  or  in  any  otlier  variety  of  prai- 
portion,  regulated  by  this  principle  of  equivalent,  would  not 
the  £.6o.  be  equally  necessary  ? Every  lot  must  have  a 
working  head  of  a fimilyupou  it,  who  must  become  respoo- 
aible  for  the  interest. 


^3  18  - £.4  6 8 

Cow  - - - . - - . - 410  — 

Medicines  and  medical  attendance  - - . 1 - _ 

Seed  corn  • - - - ._|6 

Potatoes,  3 budi.  at  2«.  6d,  - - - is  6 


Proportion  of  the  expense  ofbuilding  for  the  dopAt  1 - ~ 

pitto  for  clerks,  issuers,  and  surveyors  to  show  the 

lots I 5 - 


£.60.  sterling  is  equal  to  - £.6G  13  4 

Answer  : 

au  average  Estimate,  I consider  the  one  specified  as  a good  one : In  particular  cases,  or  even  in  clatses, 
a slight  variation  might  be  made,  so  as  to  meet  the  more  pressing  wanu  of  individuals  or  parlies ; for  example, 
some  might  desire  more  vegetable  and  less  animal  food,  or  possiblv,  iu  lieu  of  either,  a few  articles  of  necessary 
clothing,  as  shoes,  flannels,  8cc,  which,  I would  respectfully  submit,  might  be  furnished;  and  in  the  case  of 
a widower  with  five  children,  1 should  consider  the  sum  specified  fully  as  necessary  as  for  a mao,  his  wife  and 
three  childico.  ^ 
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QCSRV  ? 

Thirdly: — Do  you  cousider  that  any  sort  of 
practical  difficulty  will  exist  ia  taking  an  uo* 
expensive  and  simple  security  from  the  Emigrant, 
both  personal  as  well  as  a lien  upon  his  land,  for 
the  payment  of;f./|.  per  annum  interest,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  sum  of  ,£.8o.,  or 
in  other  words  upon  the  sum  of  Co.  improved 
by  deferred  interest  for  seven  years  to  the  sum 
of  80.,  interest  being  only  calculated  in  that 
instance  at  4.  per  ceut  ? 

Answer  : 

1 do  not  consider  that  any  practical  difficulty  would  exist  in  taking  an  unexpeosive  and  simple  security  froia 
tlie  Emigrant  in  the  shape  ot  an  anmuil  charge  of  £.4.  per  annum  on  his  land,  secured  by  personal  obligation, 
being  in  consideration  ot  the  advance  made  10  him  for  his  outfit  and  location  ; it  being  explained  to  him  that 
the  £ So.  lent  to  him  for  seven  years  would  at  the  end  of  that  time,  improved  by  deferred  interest  at  4 per 
cent,  amount  to £.80. 


Nate: — Every  pains  must  be  taken  to  explain  to  the  Emi- 
grant,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  loan  is  to  be  entirely  volun- 
tary on  his  part,  precisely  the  same  as  if  any  individual  in 
his  own  country  had  proposed,  from  motives  of  charity,  to 
advance  him  a fow  of  equal  amount,  upon  the  same  principlo 
of  repayment. 


Query  ? 

Fourthly : — Do  you  consider  that  the  Emigrant 
settler,  if  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  interest  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  will  have  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  affording  to  pay  £.  4.  per  annum,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  money  or  money’s 
worth,  that  is,  in  grain  and  pork  of  a merchantable 
quality,  estimated  upon  a given  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, such  Emigrant  having  always  a power  at 
his  own  option  of  paying  off  the  principle  of  £.  80. 
in  instalments  of  £.  20.  each,  in  money,  until  the 
whole  of  the  original  loan  be  discharged  ? 


Note : — The  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  tlie  produce 
of  tlie  Settler’s  farm  in  money,  would  be  by  a simple  esti- 
mate of  market  price,  made  under  prescribed  regulations 
in  Colonies,  and  assessing  produce  with  reference  to  such 
value. 


Answer: 

Speaking  generally,  I wonld  consider  that  an  Emigrant  should  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  paying,  at  tha 
end  of  seven  years,  in  money  or  in  money’s  worth,  the  charge  of  £.4.  per  annum,  accruing  as  interest  upon 
the  advance  made  to  him. 


Query? 


Fifthly  : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro- 
position be  adequately  explained  to  the  Pauper 
Emigraot,  and  if  he  be  made  conclusively  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  a rent  for  his  land,  but 
& payment  of  interest  upon  a loan  of  money  Unt 
to  him  (it  his  own  request,  which  loan  has  been 
advanced  to  him  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  that  he 
would  be  in  any  degree  disposed  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  this  interest,  it  being  explained  to  him,  that 
at  any  time  he  has  the  power  of  exonerating  him- 
self from  such  payment  by  the  payment  o^£.  80.? 


iUote:— This  question  might  not  appear  more  necessary 
to  be  put  to  a Cdonial  witness  than  to  any  other  witnea; 
but  it  lias  reference  to  the  disinclination  naturally  felt  to  the 
payment  ofrent  in  countries  under  the  circumstances  of  our 
North  American  Colonies,  which  contain  an  indefinite  extent 
of  waste  land  of  fertile  quali^. 


Answer: 

'Hie  Pauper  Emigrant  being  made  conclusively  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  advance  made  to  him, 
' trauld  not,. in  my  opinion,  feel  any  dispositiou  to  resist  the  payment  of  (he  interest;  on  the  contraiy,  I con- 
sider he  would  led  grateful  for  the  privilege  he  enjoyed  of  jiayhig  it  on  the  easy  terms  proposed,  and  of  being 
able  ultimately  to  redeem  the  whole  amount. 
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QuEftr? 


Answer: 


Unless  in  cases  of  extraordinary  accident  or  continued  sickness,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  house  and  im»  I 

prorements  made  by  an  industrious  Emigrant  during  his  location,  would  be  abundant  security  for  the  loan  1 

advanced;  and  in  the  event  of  death,  that  an  incoming  tenant  could  easily  be  found  able  and  willing  to  pay 
the  interest  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  os  already  described.  1 


Query? 

Seventhly: — Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  sort 
of  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of 
this  interest,  supposing  such  levy  to  be  made 
under  the  directions  of  the  Governor? 

Answer: 

In  my  opinion  no  practical  difficulty  is  likely  to  e.vist  in  levying  the  interest  (on  the  advance  made  to  the 
Emigrant)  under  the  authority  of  tire  Lieutenant  Governor ; but  should  any  disinclination  to  the  payment  of 
it  be  manifested  by  the  borrower,  tiie  same  means  exist  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  cnibree  the 
recovery. 


Query? 

Eighthly: — What  would  be  the  average 
pense  per  cent  upon  the  collection  of  the  in- 
terest ? 

Answer  : 

Taking  into  consideration  the  great  liberality  of  the  Government  in  advancing  the  money  to  the  Emigrants, 
and  the  facilities  ihey  propose  to  afford  in  taking  payment  of  the  interest  in  produce, 'a  clause  might  be 
introduced  into  their  deeds,  to  r^uire  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest,  at  die  office  of  the  elector 
appointed  by  Government,  he  giving  the  Emigrants  reasonable  notice  and  making  choice  of  a period  of  the 
year  favourable  to  the  sale  and  transport  of  their  produce.  In  such  case  the  expense  of  collection  should  not 
exceed  5 per  cent ; but  if  the  Collector  has  to  Uavel  a distance,  and  collect  die  interest  at  intervals,  it  would 
of  course  proportionably  increase  die  expense.  In  this  question,  however,  so  much  depends  upon  localide% 
number  and  circumstauces  of  Emigrants,  that  no  very  definite  answer  could  be  given  without  referring  to 
specific  cases. 


Query? 

Ninthly : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would 
be  any  sort  of  indisposition  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  to  give  every  facility  to  the 
levy  of  this  interest,  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
treme advantages  to  the  colony  which  must  arise 
from  the  introduction  of  a regulated  system  of 
Emigration,  consisting  of  properly  selected  Emi- 

£ants  at  a proper  period  of  life,  who  have  left 
eir  own  country  under  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  no  demand  for  their  labour? 

Answer: 

1 am  clearlv  of  opinion  that  die  intelligent  part  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  would  feel  no  indisposidon  to 
facilitate  the  levy  of  the  interest,  for  they  would  be  at  once  aware  how  very  advantageous  to  die  country  the 
influx  of  wealth  consequent  upon  an  extensive  Emigration  would  be,  and  bow  very  efficieody  an  iucreaseof 
popolauoQ  must  add  to  the  trade,  power,  and  resources  of  the  Colonics. 


The  Colonies  would  benefit  exdwively  Ptaat  all 
the  productions  which  might  be  the  result  of  Emigration, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interests  and  repayments,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a very  miall  part  of  the  actual  wealth 
created,  as  is  shown  by  Ae  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Colonial  Witnesses. 
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QOERY? 

Tenthly : — Do  you  conceive,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  this  proposal  of  advancing  capital  to  the 
Emigrants,  in  otlier  words  to  the  Colony,  diifers 
from  any  speculation  which  might  be  made  of  ad- 
vancing capital  in  any  colonial  enterprize,  whether 
on  loan  or  in  mines,  for  which  the  capitalist  would 
naturally  require  a remunerating  interest? 


If  an  individual  or  a Compaiw  in  England  ad* 
vanced  £.100,000.  on  a Mine  or  on  a Canal,  they  would 
expect  to  receive  interut  upon  their  capital ; but  could  the 
Colonist  complain  of  a remittance  to  England  of  that  in- 
terest. 


Answer  : 

I consider  the  advantageona  investment  of  capital  in  a country  to  be  more  than  equivalent  to  any  iniury 
which  might  at  first  view  appear  to  arise  from  the  witlidrawal  of  the  interest ; for  as  the  produce  of  the  land 
by  the  labour  of  the  Emigrants  will  be  increased  bey'ond  the  amount  of  interest,  (and  as  otherwise  the  land 
would  be  likely  to  remain  for  a considerable  time  unproductive,)  such  increase  must  naturally  add  to  their 
exports,  and  consequently  introduce  in  return,  either  articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  or  money.  Therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  no  pos.sible  apprehension  of  Just  complaint  need  be  expected  from  the  Colonists,  from  the 
wilhtl^rawal  of  the  interest. 


QueeT? 

Eleventhly: — Whether  iu  the  instance  of  indi- 
viduals advancing  their  capital,  a higher  rate  of 
interest  would  not  be  expected;  and  whether  such 
interest  would  not  be  expected  to  commence  at 
a much  earlier  period  than  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years? 


Xote: — The  proposition  herein  made  is,  to  advance  £.60. 
free  of  interest  for  seven  years,  and  then  to  charge  bterest 
at  the  rate  of  £.6.  131.  4d.  ptr  eeni,  that  is,  6^  per  cent 
upon  the  original  £.6o;  butas  it  is  intended  that  me  mother 
Country  should  sustain  no  ultimate  loss  upon  these  loans,  the 
Emigrant  is  called  upon  to  repay  a capital  sum  of  £.  80.  in- 
stead of  £.  60.,  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £.4.  per  annum  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  that  capitm  of  £.  80.,  being  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  it. 

The  case,  then,  as  between  the  lender  and  the  Emigrant, 
supposing  it  to  be  on  individual  case,  stands  simply  thus  s~ 

1 lend  you  £.60.  free  of  bterest  for  seven  yean,  but  os 
the  colonial  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  i should  be 
justified  m calling  upon  you  to  pay  £.3.  I3s.  for  this  sum  at 
tlie  expiration  of  the  first  year;  but  as  I vrish  jonto  employ 
your  means  exclusively  b improving  your  land,  I will  remit 
you  all  intereit  for  seven  years,  and  then  I will  charge  yoa 
with  an  bterest  of  £.4..  per  annum  instead  of  the  sum  of 
£.3.  lit,;  and  at  any  time,  if  you  choose  to  relieve  your- 
self from  this  annual  payment  of  £.4.  or  parts  of  it,  you  may 
diminish  it  to  the  extent  of  £.  l . by  every  £.  20.  that  you  pay 
by  instalments,  b liquidation  of  the  capital  debt  of  £.  80,  that 
is  of  £.60.  improved  to  the  value  of  £.80,  b consequence 
of  seven  years  deferred  interest. 


Answer  : 

Unquestionably  private  individuals  would  require  the  full  amount  of  interest  current  in  the  Colonies,  which 
is  6 percent;  and  also  that  payment  shonld  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year. 

While  as  the  Government  permit  their  interest  to  accumulate  at  4 per  cent  for  seven  years,  and  then  upon 
the  sum  thus  accumulated  require  only  5 per  cent,  I shonld  think  that  both  Emigrants  and  Colonists  would 
foel  grateful  for  the  assistance  to  the  one  and  benefit  to  the  oiiier,  and  fully  appreciate  the  liberality  of  the 
mother  Country- 

Most  respeclfnlly  submitted  by.  Sir, 

Your  mostobMient  Servant, 

To  the  Right  Hon.  R.  WiJmot  Horton,  M.P.  Charltt  Hayes. 

&c.  Stc.  &c.  Dublin,  29th  May  1827. 
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RETURN  of  British  Subjects  who  have  emigrated  direct  from  the  United 
Kin^om  to  New  York;  also,  a Return  of  tliose  who  emigrated  to 
His  Majesty’s  Possesions  m North  America,  but  who  afterwards  removed  into 
the  Stale  of  New  York ; — during  the  Years  1824, 1825  and  1826. 


VESRS 

COUNTRY. 

Direct  to 
N»  York. 

By 

By 

New  Bnuuwlck 
Non  Scotia. 

TOtAI. 

1834  - 

England 

1.1  Sg 

Ireland 

».105 

Scotland 

*44 

3,373 

3>330 

676 

6,378 

1835  - • 

1 England  * • 

1,881 

Ireland 

3,462 

! 

Scotland 

198 

4»54‘ 

8,640 

1.378  ' 

9.46* 

1836  - • 

England 

*>875 

Ireland  - • 

3,005 

Scotland 

*37 

5»l*7 

4,060 

1,354- 

10,531 

13,030 

11,033 

3,308 

86,370 
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— 2. — 

ABSTRACT  of  the  Returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  15  April  1824,  showing  the  Expense  incurred  in  County  Rates 
for  removing  Paupers  from  some  of  the  Counties  in  England  and  Wales  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 


N.B . — This  Expenditure  has  been  greatly  increased  since  the  imperfect  Return  made  in  1834. 


DATE 

From  whst  Couiitj 

EXPENSES 

incumd 

EXPENSES 

iiicuired 

of 

lur  Mmovlug  Iriib  Ptopert 

for  removing  Scotch  Peupm 

ibe  Rcture. 

England  and  Wides. 

end  Tagranti, 

and  Tegfum. 

1834: 

£. 

s. 

(L 

£.  t.  , 

d. 

4 March  - - 

Berkshire  - - - 

419 

a 

8 

— 

7 February  • 

Cambridgeshire  • 

10 

8 13 

9 

'Wisbech  ... 

1 1 March  - . 

Chester  ... 

3 

_ 

19  — - - 

Cumberland 

15 

11 

9 

54  1 

6 

10  February  - 

Devon  ... 

»7 

si 

- 

13  9 

- 

Dorset  ... 

9 

9 — - • 

Durham  ... 

- 

- 

- 

70  4 

9 

9 March  • - 

£^x  (East  Division)  • 

41 

*7 

9 

3 4 

- 

14  February  • 

Gloucester  • 

18 



— - - 

1 City  of  Gloucester 

11 

4 

— 

13  April  - • 

City  of  Bristol  - 

733 

»3 

1 

— 

14  February  - 

Hants  ... 

6 

5 

3 4 

6 

91  — . - 

Huntingdon 

1 

»3 

6 

101  8 

7 

19  — ' - 

Sent  ... 

44 

7 

6 

- 17 

4 

Lancaster  ... 

9 

10 

199  9 

10  — - - 

Leicester-  ... 

14  — - - 

Lincolnshire 

B 

6 

6 16 

e 

7 — - • 

Lincoln  ... 

- 

11 

- 

— 

11  — - - 

Middlesex 

594 

7 

7 

54  2 

10 

Northampton 
Nurthumoerland  • - 

243 

13 

10 

6 

130  - 

11  — - - 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  - 
NottioghamsTiire  - 

5 

3 

9 

5 

8 

6 

39  17 
97  » 

10 

10 

11  — - - 

Somerect  ... 

*9 

8 

8 4 

Stafford  - 

11 

m 18 

2 

16  May  • - 

City  of  Lichfield  • 
Suffolk  ... 

»7 

18 

10 

8 

5 3 

8 

JO  February  - 

Rutland  ... 

23 

is 

- 

9 18 

9 

7 — - ■ 

Sussex  ... 

- 

- 

1 18 

- 

SO  — - - 

Warwickshire 

239 

to 

- 

55  *2 

8 

1 3 January 

Coventry  ... 

- 

6 

- 

— 

14  February  - 

Westmorland 

. 

. 

. 

25  i6 

10 

31  — - . 

Wilts 

445 

13 

to 

- 7 

- 

18  — - - 

Yorkshire  ... 

- 

i6 

6 

81  4 

- 

9 — - ♦ 

City  of  Yoric 

- . 

- II 

6 

10  — - • 

Anglesey  ... 

50 

14 

7 

— 

9 — • - 

Denbigh  ... 

3 

1 

8 

— 

Pembroke  - . « 

27 

t2 

- 

- 

4 C 4 
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AN  APPRAL  to  the  Nation,  from  the  Directors  and  Central  Committee  of  the 
Geneual  Association,  established  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  Manufacturing  and  Agricultural  Labourers,  to  secure  the 
properly  and  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  society,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  Industiy  and  reduction  of  Poor-rates. 

Appeal  totheNa-  1.  THE  Gencbal  Association  was  formed,  piimaant  to  Resolutions  passed  ei  a 
tion  by  the  Genera]  Public  Meeing  held  at  the  great  room  of  the  Golden  Lion,  West  Smithfield,  on  the  10th 
AsMciatioD  for  of  February,  1837  ; and  a Cummiitee  of  Mnnagemenl  appointed,  who  have  drawn  up  this 
brttering  the  con-  Appeal. 

dilion  of  Labourers,  3.  TheCummiltee  are  aware  that  some  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  subjoined  Reso- 
lutions  do  not  accord  with  the  opinions  of  most  infiuenlml  men;  but  the  anomalous  foct,  of 
■ a people  being  wretched  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  producing  plenty,  affords  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  error  ut  prevailing  opinion.  The  doctrine  of  leaving  labour  to  find  its 
own  level,  is  in  principle  subversive  of  all  order,  and  cannot  be  acted  upon  with  safety  by 
any  community  snrrouoded  by  monopolies  and  exclusions,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

3.  The  principles  contended  for  are,  that,  as  the  great  majority  of  every  nation  is  neces- 
sarily composed  of  those  whose  sole  property  is  their  labour,  their  interests  should  be  the 
principal  object  of  every  alteration  in  the  laws  which  regulate  trade.  Whenever  labour 
receives  an  ample  and  steady  reward,  every  trading  class  in  the  community  must  necessarily 
be  in  a thriving  condition,  and  afford  the  surest  indication  of  national  prosperity,  aud  the 
most  powerful  stimulus  for  individual  exertion. 

4.  To  the  infiuence  of  a runious  system  of  iiuHvHual  competition,  in  reducing  the  wages 
of  labour,  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  only  the  unexampled  poverty  and  misery  uf  the  labouring, 
but  the  embarrassment  and  ruin  of  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes. 

5.  The  necessity  of  legislative  interference  on  the  behalf  of  labourers  is  much  felt,  and  it 
is  thought,  Uiat  no  principle  hitherto  submitted,  would  have  a tendency  so  advantageously 
to  regulate  wages,  as  that  set  forth  in  the  Sixth  Resolution. 

6.  The  necessity  of  such  regulation  is  apparent,  from  the  circumstance,  that  all  persons 
whose  incomes  are  derived  from  tandea  property — the  funds — tithes — law  fees — and 
from  monopolies  of  every  kind,  are  subject  to  and  protected  by  conventional  regulations ; 
ami  that  labour,  and  labourers  alone,  are  subjected  to  the  individual  competition  of  uu- 
princtpled  or  speculative  contractors  or  employers;  that  such  competition  nadermines  the 
value  of  stock  created  by  fair  wages;  enables  speculators  to  make  a profit  at  the  expense  of 
labourers,  or  the  parishes  who  are  compelled  to  make  up  a portion  of  their  just  wages; 
ihougli  commodities  may  be  nominally  cheaper  to  consumers,  they  make  up  part  of  the 
deficiency  of  price  In  additional  paiisn  rates,  and  Uie  fair  dealing  employer  must  reduce 
wages  to  come  into  the  same  market,  or  be  driven  from  the  field  of  honourable  competition. 
Thus,  the  arlizans  and  labourers  who  most  need  protection,  are  most  oppressed ; their  wages 
progressively  reduced,  until  they  are  nearly  destroyed  as  customers  both  for  home  and 
foreign  produce ; and  there  being  no  means  of  paying  for  British  produce  exported,  but 
by  proceeds  created  in  the  sale  of  foreign  produce  imported  and  internally  consumed, 
(wiuiout  incurring  a national  loss)  the  foreign  market  for  British  manufactures  is  destroyed 
to  a corresponding  extent.  Thus  about  four  millions  of  persons  dependent  on  manufactures, 
and  as  many  more  dependent  on  agriculture,  are  nearly  destroyed  as  customers,  the  profits 
on  the  re-e.vpenditure  of  whose  wages  alone,  if  duly  rewarded,  would  be  more  than  equal 
to  the  foreign  equivalents  at  present  received  for  British  manufactures  exported. 

7.  Protection  to  Labour  is  rendered  further  necessary, from  thecompetitiouof  Machinebt 
with  Manual  Labour,  by  which  a large  portion  of  that  Labour  is  superseded,  and  the 
remainder  greatly  diminished  in  value.  The  consequent  cheapness  of  commodities  enables 
persons  having  fixed  money  incomes  to  consume  more;  yet  the  consequent  reduction  uf 
wages  diminishes  the  power  of  producers  to  consume  in  a still  greater  ratio,  because 
of  the  relative  disproportion  in  the  number  of  producers,  to  persons  having  fixed  money 
incomes. 

8.  As  it  is  Labour  alone  which  gives  value  to  land  and  to  raw  materials  for  manufacture, 
whatever  tends  to  increase  the  proluciive  power  of  the  country  ought  necessarily  to  increase 
Uic  comforts  of  the  majority  ot  the  people  in  a corresponding  proportion ; and,  as  it  is  the 
tendency  of  improved  scieiaiHc  power  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  country,  were  that 
power  properly  directed,  such  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  Bui  it  is  a fact,  discreditable 
to  the  political  pretension  of  the  age,  that  the  coinfuru  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  in- 
stead uf  increasing  wiili  that  power,  have  actually  declined.  For  instance,  while  the  price 
of  subsisting  couimotlities  and  tile  power  of  producing  cottons  have  increased,  insomuch 
that  one  person  can  perform  the  labour  of  one  lAousund  and  s/xty-six,  previous  to  the  improve- 
ments of  Watt  ami  Arkwright,  the  wages  of  the  cotton  weaver's  liave  been  reduced  four,  five, 
six,  and  even  seven  sliilliiigs  out  of  eight!  scarcely  affording  a scanty  subsistence  of  potatoes, 
oatmeul,  salt  am!  water;  aud  there  is  no  limit  of  depreciation  to  which  Machineiy  aWue  will 
not  reduce  the  wages  of  tlie  whole  manual  labour  of  the  country,  that  can  sustain  human 
existence,  unless  labourers  have  the  benefit  of  the  protection  sought. 

9.  Properly, 
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9.  Properly,  ami  not  labour,  is  obviously  the  most  legitimate  object  for  taxation.  The  Appeal  to  the  Na- 
propeny  which  is  invested  in  machinery  operates  as  a direct  tax  upon  labour — it  not  only  tion  by  tbeOeDeral 
supersedes  the  labour  of  many,  and,  by  competition  with,  (Umlnishes  the  wages  of  those  who  Association  for 
are  employed,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a mere  subsistence,  it  compels  them  to  multiply  their  bettering  the  con- 
hours  of  application,  and  consequently  their  products;  thus  it  produces  the  anomaly  of  <htion  of  Labourers, 
creating  goods  and  destroying  customers  at  the  same  time.  Hitherto  it  has  not  beeu  shown 
how  the  benefits  of  machinery  can  be  diffused  over  society  at  large,  under  existing  institutions,  ^ ~ — ' 
although  no  problem  is  more  important  to  be  solved. — Tl»e  Committee  are  not  such  Vandals  as 
to  wish  to  retard  the  progress  of  scientific  improvement,  but  they  consider  that  the  greatest 
advantages  may  be  obtained  by  a transfer  of  an  equitable  portion  of  the  taxes  from  commo* 
dities  for  subsistence  and  comfort,  to  steam  power  and  machinery;  and  which  may  be  effected 
without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  aggregate  profits  of  machinery.  The  policy  of  a 
tax  on  steam  power,  is  also  suggested  by  the  propriety  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 

Siroductive  resources  of  the  country.  The  adaptation  of  such  a tranfer  is  apparent,  from  the 
act.  that  machinery  produces  without  consuming,  while  taxation  is  an  absorption  or  con- 
sumption without  re-production  ; a vast  amount  of  which  absorbing  principle  is  imposed 
opou  the  country  by  the  nation.'il  debt,  which  obviously  ought  to  be  laid  upon  thal  power 
which  produces  without  consuming,  rather  than  on  that  power  which  must  consume  in  order 
to  produce.  If,  for  example,  the  tax  on  printed  cottons  was  transferred  to  cottons  wove  in 
power  looms,  no  diminution  in  Ute  consumption  of  cottons  would  take  place,  whilst  the 
competing  influence  of  the  power  looms  with  the  w^cs  of  hand-ioom  weavers  would  be 
diminished,  and  their  comforts  thereby  increased.  The  Committee  consider  ibis  subject 
demands  the  deepest  attention  of  every  patriotic  mind  in  the  country ! 

30.  Whatever  has  a tendency  to  improve  the  wages  of  manufacturing  labourers,  neces- 
sarily tends  to  improve  tlie  wages  of  agiicullural  labourers  also,  which,  under  a speculative 
system,  have  been  exposed  to  similar  oppressions  with  the  former.  To  obviate  which,  it 
will  evenumlly  be  necessary  to  renew  the  Acts  empowering  the  magistrates  to  secure  to  them 
wages  sufficient  to  purchase  at  least  two  bushels  of  wheat  a week,  and  thereby  restore  to 
them  the  bushel  which  has  been  taken  from  them. 

11.  Eminent  practical  .and  scientific  men  have  proved  that  we  have  in  the  United  King- 
dom, millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands  which  only  need  cultivation  to  yield  a bountiful  supply 
of  food  ; and  it  is  known  thal  we  have  millions  of  people  who  are  not  half  fed,  who  are 
willing  to  work,  and  iiiiiliuns  of  capital  seeking  employment,  it  is  therefore  certain  that 
both  mimufacturing  and  agricultunu  labourers  would  be  benefited,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  country-  be  promoted,  by  the  cultivation  of  a part  of  the  waste  lands,  and  the  allotment 
of  small  portions  to  cottagers  and  labourers,  (instead  of  sending  the  people  from  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  at  nn  expense  which  must  create  as  much  misery  as  it  is  intended  to  get  rid 
of)  and  thereby  to  found  a new  colony  within,  which  will  be  equivalent  to  annexing  so 
much  land  to  tne  shores  of  our  own  island,  and  which  will  augment  and  invigorate  that 
power  by  wiiich  our  territories  have  been  so  long  and  so  ably  defended.  These  facts  prove 
the  fallacy  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  a redundant  population,  which  never  can  exist  wiiere 
all  being  employed  can  produce  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  all.  Wlieu  poverty  and 
misery  are  occasioned  by  subtraction,  or  by  cupUal  and  labour  laying  dormant,  any  appa- 
rent redundancy  cannot  result  from  natural  causes,  but  must  be  occasioned  by  vicious,  arti- 
ficiHl,  or  conventional  iiistituiions. 

}2.  The  nucstiuu  of  Wages  has  been  taken  up,  not  on  the  principle  of  those  mistaken 
theorists,  who  teach  that  the  labourer  and  employer  have  interests  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  and  thertW  to  encourage  oppression  and  generate  bad  feeling,  keeping  up  a perpetual 
and  unequal  conflict,  us  well  as  dherting  the  attemiou  of  both  from  the  true  causes  01  their 
difficulties — but  on  the  principle,  that  the  interests  of  employers  and  workmen  are  mutually 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  thereby  to  generate  that  mutual  good  understanding  and  kind 
feeling  which  subsisted  between  them  in  the  best  days  of  English  hospitality  and  social 
enjoyment. 

13.  From  all  past  experience  it  is  evident,  that  the  exertions  of  any  single  Trade  for 
remedial  measures  must  be  unavailing ; and  therefore,  a Gencrul  Association,  not  only  of 
Mamilaclurers  and  Workmen,  but  of  all  classes  wiio  feel  an  interest  in  and  are  favourably 
dispu-‘cd  towards  the  objects  sought,  is  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  any  real  good. 

14.  From  the  magnitude  and  beneficence  of  the  objects  contemplated,  a great  expenditure 
must  be  incurred.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Association  to  carry  with  them  public 
opinion.  The  press  must  be  availed  of;  postage  and  agents  must  be  provided  for.  From 
the  interest  that  lias  been  excited  on  other  occasions,  it  is  evident  that  a vast  extent  of  good 
feeling  exists  in  the  couuiiy,  which  only  requires  the  develoiiemeni  of  proper  objects  to 
excite  and  draw  it  into  useful  operation. 

15.  'I'he  objects  sought  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  ail  classes;  for  if  ilie  wages  of  the 
industrious  artisan  and  labourer  suffer  a depreciation,  depriving  them  of  the  meuns  of 
obtaining  their  proper  share  of  the  necessurics  of  life,  entailing  upon  them  all  the  accumu- 
luted  ills  of  poverty,  in  a coricsponding  ratio  does  the  diuiinisiied  rc-expcndilure  of  wages 
afiVci  the  profits  of  the  shopkeeper,  brewer,  farmer,  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  dealers 
of  every  description,  and  evcntunlly  must  overtake  the  landowners  themselves. 

id.  The  strong  feeling  that  is  known  to  exist  in  many  places,  in  favour  of  the  great  objects 
embodied  in  the  Resolutions,  to  improve  the  coiuliiiou  ut  the  working  classes — to  restore  the 
cumrorts  of  the  distressed,  wilhuiu  injuring  any  oilier  class— the  impulses  of  humanity,  of 
patriuiisin,  and  llie  satisfaciioii  of  being  Instrumcnlil  in  ameliorating  the  miseries  nud  ex- 
alting the  present  condition  of  mankimJ — arc  arguments  deemed  sutiicient  to  induce  this 
Appeal  to  all  who  wish  well  to  their  fellow  men,  to  lend  thoii  aid,  either  pecuniary  or  oiher- 
550.  4 D wise, 
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Appeal  to  the  Na*  wise,  in  support  of  a cause,  the  justice  and  humanity  of  which  must  be  so  evident.  It  is 
tioa  by  the  General  repeated,  that  the  object  aoitghi  is  a fair  and  remuneration  for  labour  5 un  unetjui- 

Aasociatinn  for  table  remuneration  for  which  necessarily  and  inevitably  diminishes  the  means  of  purchasing 
bettering  the  con-  the  products  of  labour  in  a greater  degree  than  the  reduced  price  of  commodities  tends  to 
dition  of  Labourers,  increase  tlie  means  of  consumption ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a high  remunemlion 
&c.  Ac.  tends  to  enhance  the  price  of  products,  it  is  as  obvious  that  the  higher  the  remunemlion,  ia 

*-  -v*"'  so  mucli  greater  ratio  will  ilie  means  to  purchase  the  products  be  increased,  ami  thus  all  the 

varied  interests  of  the  great  social  compact  be  improved.  This  becomes  an  additional  argu- 
ment for  tlie  wdl-disposed  to  co-operate  by  forming  District  Associations,  where  men  of 
talent,  leisure  and  properly  raiiy  assist  by  judicious  counsel  and  every  other  means  in  so 

laudable  an  undertakingas  the  promoting  the  best  interest  of  mankind. 

17.  As  soon  as  ihe  farther  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made,  another  Public  Meeting 
will  be  called,  to  report  the  proceedings  of  ihe  Commiitee,  and  more  fully  to  explain  their 
views ; and  It  is  trusted  they  will  be  able  to  show  that  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a favourable 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  People,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  their  mutual 
exertions. 

[TAe  names  of  the  Direefors  of  the  General  Association  will  be  given  at  the  next 
Public  Meeting^ 


The  following  Resolutions  were  passed  at  a Public  Meeting  held  at  the  Golden  Lion, 
West  Smtlifeld,  London,  on  the  6th,  and  by  adjonrnment  on  tiic  i3ih  and  19th  days 
of  February  1827 ; Thomas  Livf-set,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

1.  THAT  this  Meeting  considers  the  first  duty  of  legislation  to  be  the  equal  protection  of 
the  Interests  of  every  class  in  the  Community;  and  that  as  Laboue  alone  renders  laud 
and  raw  materials  of  any  value,  the  Labourer  ought  to  have  an  equal,  if  not  the  frst  claim 
to  legislative  protection. 

2.  That  experience  obliges  ns  to  declare,  that  whilst  Landowners  and  others  are  pro- 
tected in  their  increased  and  increasing  means  of  power  to  monopolize  tlie  products  of 
industry,  the  Labouring  Classes,  from  inability  to  procure  a sufficiency  of  those  necessaries 
and  comforts  which  ttiey  produce  in  such  abundance,  are  fast  approaching  to  that  state  of 
destitution  and  degradation,  which  must  lend  to  diminish  their  respect  for  and  attachment 
to  His  Majesty's  &vernmeni,  and  deprive  it  of  that  support  which  has  hitherto  been  tbund 
available  in  cases  of  necessity. 

3.  That  the  natural  intcrenue  to  be  drawn  from  (he  foregoing  facts  is,  that  there  existe 
an  interest  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  neither  feels  for  nor 
sympathizes  in  its  distresses,  nor  manifests  any  inclination  to  afford  relief;  either  by  pro- 
tecting them  from  any  injurious  change  of  circumstances,  which  may  diminish  the  demand 
for  their  labour,  or  allowing  them  to  participate  in  the  advantages  derived  from  any  favour- 
able change;  thus,  whilst  production,  or  the  means  of  national  wealth,  has  increased,  wages, 
or  the  reward  of  labour,  have  diminished. 

4.  Thai,  although  this  Meeting  has  no  wish  to  impede  the  national  advantages  to  be 
deriveil  from  Machinery  and  Scientific  Improvements,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  inclined  to 
encourage  their  application,  especially  where  they  supersede  the  dangerous  parts  of  Manual 
Labour,  or  perform  a public  service  which  would  be  lost  without  such  power,  it  is  never- 
theless n fact  which  this  Meeting  deeply  deplores,  that  a system  has  grown  up  by  which 
Manual  Labour  is  so  much  superseded,  the  power  of  production  so  astonishingly  increased, 
and  yet  the  means  of  consumption,  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  dimiuishea, — a sijstem 
which  has  thus  reduced  thousands  from  competence  and  comfort  to  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, which  has  enriched  the  few  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  many — cannot  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a ruBLic  good,  but  a national  evil. 

5.  That  this  Meeting  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  its  unqualified  belief  that  much 
good  would  result  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to  the  working  classes  in  particular,  by  a 
transfer  of  a great  portion  of  taxes  on  coiumodilies  of  subsistence  and  comfort,  to  Steam 
Power  and  Machinery;  inasmuch  us  it  is  the  property  of  Machinery  to  produce  without 
consuming,  and  by  competing  with  the  wages  of  labourers,  prevents  their  consumption  in  a 
corresponding  ratio. 

6.  Thnl  the  prevailing  disposition  of  unprincipled  or  mistaken  Employers  to  speculate 
at  the  expense  of  the  Labourer,  and  the  competition  of  Miichiucry  with  the  wages  of 
Manual  Labour,  requires  a law  to  make  Agreements,  entered  into  ai  any  Meeting  of  Mas- 
ters and  Journeymen,  valid  and  binding  on  all  parties  iii  such  trade,  in  any  district  where 
suck  Meeting  takes  ploce,  and  thereby  prevent  individual  reductions,  and  protect  the  fair 
dealing  Employer  from  ruinous  competition,  and  the  Working  Classes  frum  pauperism  and 
starvation. 

7.  That  a General  Association  of  Employers  and  Employed  appears  to  this  Meeting  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  effecting  any  iiupuriant  object  calculated  to  benefit  the  Working 
Classes ; and  for  the  more  effeciuiiTly  attaining  these  great  objects,  u central  Committee  be 
formed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number;  and  timt  Trades,  Societies,  and  other  classes 
favourably  disposed,  be  invited  to  join  them  by  sending  Represeulatives  or  otherwise,  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  the  measures  recommended  in  the  fopegoing  Resolutions,  for 
their  mutual  protection,  and  eventually  bettering  Uicir  condition. 

8.  That  the  Commiitee  be  instructed  to  publish  the  Resolutions,  with  a circular,  illostra- 
tive  of  tbeir  views;  and  transmit  the  same  lu  ull  the  Trade  Societies  in  the  kingdom  to 
which  they  can  communicate;  and  that  an  Appeal  be  made  to  such  Societies,  and  to  the 

$ iatcUigence, 
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intelligence,  good  feeling,  and  self-interest  of  all  classes,  especially  landowners.  Merchants, 
Fanners,  Manufacturers  and  Shopkeepers  of  every  description,  for  assistance  in  carrying  the 
views  of  the  Association  before  the  Legislature,  &c. 

9.  That  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  of  West  Smilhfield,  he  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation j and  Thomas  Livescy,  Esej  of  die  Triangle,  Hackney,  and  Thomas  Dean,  Esq.  of 
Barnsbury  Park,  Middlesex,  be  appoioted  Auditors. 

10.  That  no  Monies  be  paid  on  account  of  the  Association,  without  an  order  signed  by 
tlie  Chairman  and  three  of  me  Directors  of  the  General  Association. 

11.  That  when  the  Committee  shall  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  another 
Public  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  called,  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
miltce,  and  more  fully  to  explain  the  purpses  of  the  Association. 

12.  That  the  thanks  of  (he  Meeting  be  given  to  tbc  Chairman,  for  his  able,  considerate 

and  impartial  conduct  in  theebair.  ^ mUs,Lsn.^„  „ 

miatn  Long  Ward,r^°' 

Letters  and  Communications  to  be  addressed  (post  paid)  to  either  of  the  Secretaries, 
at  the  King’s  Head,  Poultry  ; aud  lor  the  accoiumodatiun  of  Trades  and  Associations, 
Copies  of  the  Appeal,  8tc.  may  be  had  at  las.  per  hundred,  of  the  Secretaries,  and  of 
Mr.  Limbird,  Bookseller,  near  Somerset  House,  Straud. 
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LETTER  from  Mr.  J.  Aslle,  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Emigration. 

Dublin,  May  31,  1827. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I BEG  leave  respectfully  to  submit  for  your  consideration  Two  Modes  by  which  a partial 
removal  of  our  Pauper  Population  in  Ireland  may  be  effected;  one  Plan  would  be  accom- 
plished at  no  expense,  and  the  other  with  an  early  and  certain  repayment  of  the  uecessary 
advances.  During  die  past  three  years,  I have  authorized  my  agent  in  Quebec  to  receive 
cash  Ifora  persons  who  wish  to  provide  passage,  end,  if  required,  food,  for  their  nominees 
from  this  couuUy  to  Canada;  but  experience  having  shown  that  neorly  all  the  parties, 
whose  passage  is  so  paid,  arc  paupers  and  orphans,  I have  in  future  declined  their  con- 
veyance. Similar  experimenu  by  other  merchants  have  produced  the  same  result.  These 
unforiuoate  destitutes,  however  unlit  for  mercantile  speculation,  are  exactly  the  parlies, 
whose  removal  in  a national  view  is  most  desirable  ; 1 would  therefore  strongly  recommend 
that  the  colonial  authorities  be  authorized  to  receive  cash,  or  security,  for  passage  from 
Ireland  to  Canada.  The  persons  who  pay  the  money  are  generally  relatives,  and  quite 
capable  of  receiving  and  providing  for  their  friends.  In  considering  the  other  Plan,  it  is 
necessary  to  inform  the  Committee,  that  1 have  annually  numerous  applications  (0  convey 
Emigrants  from  hence  on  redemption,  which  means  the  persons  wish  to  bind  themselves  to 
me  as  apprentices,  that  1 might  repay  myself  ibe  expense  of  their  conveyance  out  of  the 
produce  or  sale  of  their  labour  in  America.  I have  never  taken  out  persons  on  these  terms, 
nor  is  it  the  practice  of  British  shipowners.  The  couslructioa  of  a Military  Canal  being 
contemplated  in  Canada,  would  alTord  a fair  trial  of  this  system,  Ireland  would  be  partially 
relieved,  and  tbe  Canal  formed  at  less  expense,  taking  the  labour  required  as  worth  in 
Ireland  is.  per  day,  and  in  Canada  3s.  to  4s.  I would  propose  forwarding  sufficieut  Pauper 
Labourers  from  Ireland,  who  would  gladly  accept  is.  6<f.  per  day  until  the  balance  of  value 
in  their  labour  had  repaid  their  conveyance.  By  appropriating  n portion  of  all  Parliamentary 
Grants  for  Public  Works  in  Canada  to  this  object,  His  Majesty's  government  would  relieve 
us  fruui  a Pauper  Pupulatioa  which  threateus  to  overwhelm  all  capital  and  industry  in  Ireland 
with  common  ruin. 

Your  obedieut  Servant, 

(signed)  John  Asik- 
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COMMUNICATION  from  the  MENDICITY  SOCIETY  of  Lojfdon. 


Mendicity  Office,  Red  Lion  Square, 

SIR,  25th  June  1827. 

IN  conformity  with  the  directions  contained  in  your  Letter  of  the  28th  uU.  returns  baye 
been  prepared,  of  all  the  Irish  who  have  come  before  die  notice  of  the  Society,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  its  operations  to  the  latest  possible  period. 

The  Irish  have  always  formed  the  most  considerable  portion  of  onr  applicants;  and  as  many 
of  them  are  not  street  beggars,  and  therefore  not  strictly  within  the  Society’s  plan,  a distinc- 
tion was  taken  in  the  year  1 820,  from  which  time  the  Irish  cases  are  divided  into  Registered 
and  Non-registered ; tlie  former  class  consisting  of  Irish  beggars,  the  latter  of  Irish  paupers. 
This  distinction  and  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  are  fully  cxpfmned  in  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  Society,  which  is  now  in  the  press ; an  Extract  Irom  which  is  forwardcdherewitli,  and 
to  which  I beg  leave  to  refer  you. 

The  Society  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  number  of  Irish  poor  in  the 
Metropolis;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  %ese  applicants  have  increased  at  their  office,  and 
from  other  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  th^t  it  has  of  late  considerably  augmented, 
and  some  cases  have  recently  occurred,  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  parties  had  been 
furnished  with  the  means  of  reaching  London,  by  their  employers  in  Ireland. 

1 have  the  bononr  to  he.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

The  Right  hon^'*  R.  J.W.  Horton,  W"  H.  Bodkin, 

Gcc.  Sue.  Su.  Hon^  Secretary. 


EXTRACT  from  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity. 

But  while  from  these  causes  the  number  who  are  considered  legitimate  objects 
of  attention  has  declined,  applicants  of  another  class  have  continued  to  increase  ; and  as  this 
class  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  lower  Irish,  the  Managers  trust  they  shall  be  excused 
for  making  one  or  two  observations  upon  a subject  wliich  has  assiuned  a character  of  no 
small  importance. 

**  Of  the  absolute  nccessi^  of  confining  their  attention  to  Street  Beggars,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  other  description  of  poor,  as  the  only  mode  by  which  their  laboure  can  be 
beneficial  to  the  community,  the  Managers  have  repeatedly  spoken ; and  although  this  rule 
may  not  always  have  been  rigorously  observed  duriug  periods  of  anusual  pressure,  still  the 
Managers  have  endeavoured  to  adhere  to  it  as  stricuy  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  been  placed  would  permit.  The  Irish  poor,  however,  those  especially  who  migrate 
periodically  to  this  country  in  search  of  employment,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of 
support  in  Ireland,  hare  always  formed  an  exception  to  this  rule ; because  it  is  found  impos- 
sible altogether  to  disregard  their  applications,  notwithstanding  they  may  not  be  strretly 
within  tlie  Society’s  province.  Whenever,  therefore,  individuals  of  tliis  deseriptior.  obtain 
tickets  (accomplishea  in  most  instances  by  applying  at  the  Uonses  of  tlie  subscribers,)  their 
names  and  description  are  entered  in  a book  ^tincl  from  the  cases  of  street  beggars.  Their 
numbers  during  the  last  five  years  bare  been  as  follow : 


In  1822 

- - - - 2,106 

1823  - 

• - * - 2,636 

1824 

- - - - 2,802 

1825  - 

. 1,990 

1826 

- 2,994 

“ It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  an  increase  of  one  thousand  and  four  applicant& 
of  this  kind  has  taken  place  in  the  last  year,  as  compared  with  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding ; and  when  it  is  considered  that  this  number  Aas  since  continued  rapidly  to  augment^ 
it  wilfbe  perceived  that  tlie  period  has  arrived  for  taking  some  decisive  measures  in  respect 
of  a class  of  poor  which  threatens  so  powerfully  to  affect  the  Society's  operations. 


• Their  numbers  during  the  present  year  (iSs?)  up  to  May  31st,  are  4,056. 
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“ The  Suhscribcrs  are  aware  that  paupers  of  this  description  are  not  now  entitled  to  any 
parochial  relief,  and  that  power  is  given  to  magistrates,  on  their  becoming  chargeable  to  any 

fiarish  in  England,  to  remove  them  back  to  their  native  country  in  the  way  vagrants  used 
ormerly  to  be  passed.  It  will  therefore  be  readily  believed  that  the  Managers  find  them* 
selves  in  a most  painful  situation  when  hundreds  of  these  appli<ants  present  themselves  in 
a state  of  apparent  destitutbn ; and  tltey  trust  they  shall  not  incur  displeasure  when  they 
state,  that  hitherto  they  have  consented  to  supply  them  daily  with  food,  especially  when  their 
distress  has  been  aggravated  by  any  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  severity  of  the 
weather  during  a portion  of  the  last  winter  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Subscribers ; 
and  during  that  period  of  general  and  unusual  pressure,  the  Society’s  house  was  thronged 
with  the  Irish  and  their  mniilles,  to  whom  about  six  hundred  rations  of  food  were  daily 
distributed.  Whether  cases  of  this  character  ought  to  be  entertained,  even  to  this  extent, 
by  the  Institution,  has  always  been  a difficult  and  embarrassing  Question.  If  it  were  uiged, 
that,  not  being  street  beggars,  they  were  not  strictly  objects  of  me  Society’s  attention,  the 
probability  of  their  immediately  becoming  so  on  the  refusal  of  relief  was  too  strong  to  escape 
consideration ; and  the  anxiety  of  the  Managers  to  avoid  the  danger  of  increasing  the  evil  by 
injudicious  encouragement  was  necessarily  qualified  by  an  apprehension,  that  those  who 
might  thus  be  driven  to  seek  the  wd  of  casiial  charity,  might  gradually  become  reconciled 
to  the  practice,  and  never  again  return  to  habits  of  honest  industry.  In  this  dilemma,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  plan  recently  adopted,  of  giving  relief  by  employment  alone,  would  in 
some  degree  check  such  appheations ; but  however  beneficimly  the  power  to  give  work  has 
operated  in  other  respects,  this  expectation  has  not  been  realized.  The  tickets  wliich  are 
insolently  rejected  by  the  English  beggar,  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  Irish  pauper;  the 
work  refused  by  the  one  with  scorn,  has  been  undertaten  by  the  other  with  Verity,  and 
in  general  performed  with  thankfulness,  even  at  the  most  reduced  rate  of  wages.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  obvious  that  the  Institution  possesses  no  means  of  efiectually  checking  this 
growing  evil ; and  tliere  may  be  ground  for  apprehending  that  it  was  encouraged  in  some 
degree  by  the  assistance,  slender  as  it  may  appear,  that  has  been  afi'orded,  and  which  the 
Manners  felt  naturally  reluctant  to  withhold. 

" That  the  Irish  poor  are  allured  to  this  country  by  the  slightest  expectation  of  obtaining 
either  employment  or  eleemosynary  aid,  admits  of  no  question.  It  is  worthy  of  seriooB 
consideration,  therefore,  whether  the  continual  practice  of  passing  them  home,  however 
desirable  as  an  alternative  when  the  right  to  parochial  assistance  was  first  withdrawn,  may 
not  be  injurious  as  a permanent  arrangement;  and  whether  a considerable  inducement  to 
migrate  is  not  held  out  by  the  certainty,  that  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  journey,  they 
can  now  travel  back  at  the  public  expense,  with  a daily  aUowance  for  their  sustenance  on 
the  road,  in  many  cases  amounting  to  more  than  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  in  their 
own  country.  All  the  objections  indeed  which  were  made  to  the  old  practice  of  passing 
English  vagrants  to  their  parishes,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  system  now  under  con- 
sideration ; equally  harsh  as  it  respects  the  really  necessitous,  it  has  the  same  tendency  to 
encourage  the  predatory  habits  of  tiie  idle  and  di^olute. 

" The  details  of  the  method  by  which  the  removal  is  effected  are  not  unimportant.  A 
serious  alteration  in  the  mode  has  recently  taken  place.  The  office  of  pass-master  for 
Middlesex  is  abolished ; and  instead  of  the  former  cu.stom,  of  conveyance  by  a public  officer 
acting  for  the  coun^  at  large,  it  is  now  left  to  the  officers  of  every  parish  to  forward,  in 
their  own  way,  the  Irish  who  may  become  burthensome. 

'*  Tlie  Managers  believe  that  in  sanctioning  this  alteration,  the  magistrates  were  actuated 
by  a desire  to  have  the  law  in  this  respect  literally  acted  upon ; but  the  change  is  doubtless 
calculated  to  be  extremely  prejudicial.  The  opportunity  now  afforded  to  paupers  of  this 
description  to  apply  to  different  parishes  at  their  discretion,  and  thus. to  obtain  the  means 
of  travelliug  from  Ixmdon  at  the  expense  of  each  in  succession,  must  lead  to  extensive 
frauds ; which,  in  the  absence  of  any  general  system  of  communication  among  the  parishes, 
will  too  probably  be  pursued  with  perfect  security. 

“ The  Managers  cannot  therefore  avoid  expressing  their  conviction  of  the  benefits  likely 
to  accrue  from  an  official  inquiry  into  the  present  mode  of  removing  this  class  of  paupers 
from  London,  and  also  generally  into  the  situation  and  management  of  the  Irish  poor  in 
this  metropolis. 

" They  arc  the  more  anxious  to  mvite  the  attention  of  the  Le^slatnre  to  this  subject, 
because  they  fear  it  will  soon  become  imperative  upon  the  Society  to  exclude  this  class  of 
applicants  from  its  attention." 
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MENDICITY  SOCIETY,  LONDON. 


A RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Irish  Mendicants  who  have  applied 
for  Relief;  from  the  formation  of  the  Institution  in  March  1818,  to  the 
end  of  May  1827. 


IRISH  CASES  REGISTERED. 


i8i8. 

Women. 

Ctdtdm. 

TOTAL. 

REMARKS. 

From  s6lh  of 

March 

7 

6 

10 

S3 

April  - 

65 

54 

68 

187 

May  ‘ - 

59 

54 

73 

18G 

June  - 

66 

70 

97 

233 

July  • 

57 

57 

89 

203 

A period  of  9 months. 

Angosl 

48 

39 

59 

146 

September  - 

39 

»5 

45 

X09 

October 

Cl 

102 

233 

November  • 

116 

160 

394 

December  - 

94 

147 

345 

612 

597 

850 

*,059 

IRISH  CASES  REGISTERED; 


i8ig. 

Men. 

Women. 

Cbildren. 

TOTAL. 

REMARKS. 

January 

115 

118 

H9 

382 

February  - 

108 

88 

123 

319 

March 

124 

125 

160 

409 

April 

91 

102 

141 

334 

May  - 

87 

84 

101 

272 

June  - 

64 

74 

106 

244 

July  - 

5* 

45 

46 

H3 

August 

59 

39 

43 

m 

September 

40 

40 

SO 

130 

October 

55 

44 

59 

i5t 

November  • 

Gg 

74 

211 

December  - 

79 

73 

105 

257 

91a 

901 

2,963 

PrinLcd  image  Lligili.sL;d  by  llic  L'liivcrsily  oi' Stnilliangilou  Library  DigilisaLiori  Unit 
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Return  of  the  Number  of  Irish  Mendicants  who  have  applied  for  Relief— continued. 


IRISH  CASES  REGISTERED. 


1820. 

Men. 

Women. 

ChUdien. 

TOTAL, 

REMAKK&. 

January 

369 

305 

s82 

1,256 

In  Uiis  year  the  Irish  ap- 

S3 

90 

80 

115 

99 

294 

247 

pUcanls  were  first  divided 
into  two  classes ; the  first 
(called  Registered  Cases) 
consisted  of  Irish  mendl- 

February  - 
March 

65 

April 
May  - 

60 

63 

87 

79 

309 

226 

1 cants ; the  second  (called 
Kon-registered  Coses)  in- 

77 

70 

eluded  those  who  applied  to 

June  - - * 

71 

5G 

80 

81 

207 

the  Society  with  tickets, 
which  they  had  procured  at 

July  - 

55 

1 65 

59 

58 

188 

the  houses  of  subscribers. 

August 

233 

charity  in  the  public  streets; 

September  - 

43 

34 

45 

67 

123 

156 

of  the  latter  class,  the 
greater  portion  were  per- 

October. 

49 

40 

sons  who  had  recently  ar- 

November  • 

57 

40 

57 

154 

rived  in  this  country  from 
Ireland. 

December  - 

5 

37 

59 

150 

In  this  year,  the  Act  of 

the  5gth  Geo.  3.  c.  le.  came 

1.089 

' 899 

! M54 

i 

: 3.  42 

into 

IRISH  CASES 

NON-REGISTERED. 

1820. 

Men. 

Women. 

CliUdrati.  1 

TOTAL. 

EEMARKS. 

From 

« 

February  - 

13 

15 

11 

39 

into  operation ; and  as  the 
effect  of  that  Act  was  sud- 

March 

13 

19 

12 

44 

deiily  to  deprive  the  Irish 

April 

13 

10 

5 

28 

of  Parochial  Relief  in  tliis 
country,  the  applications  to 

May  - 

10 

18 

13 

35 

the  Society  on  the  part  of 
the  resident  Irish,  greatly 

June  - 

7 

9 

24 

increased. 

July  - 

8 

3 

9 

30 

August 

15 

8 

8 

31 

September  • 

9 

2 

5 

16 

October 

8 

10 

13 

.31 

November  - 

16 

12 

11 

39 

December  - 

14 

«5 

41 

127 

no 

111 

348 

PriiiLcd  iTTiHKi-  ditrili.SL;d  tiy  Ihc  L'liivLTsily'  lu  SoLilhtraiplon  Libliiry  DigilisaLiau  Uuil 
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APPENDIX  TO  THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE 


Return  of  tlie  Number  of  Irish  Mendicants  who  have  applied  for  Relief— con/munf. 


IRISH  CASES  REGISTERED. 


i8si. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children,  j 

TOTAI.. 

RXMARKS. 

January 

52 

32 

50 

J34 

February  - 

'57 

42 

54 

153 

March 

50 

49 

S3 

162 

April 

29 

87 

32 

88 

May  - 

40 

32 

4t 

t«3 

June  • . ■ 

>3 

10 

20 

43 

July  ... 

29 

J5 

25 

69 

August 

36 

88 

34 

82 

September 

14 

9 

11 

■34 

October 

36 

25 

36 

97 

NoTember  - 

20 

30 

19 

69 

December  - 

4» 

40 

61 

142 

407 

333 

446 

},i86 

IRISH  CASES 

NON.REGISTERED. 

iBai. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chiidieo. 

TOTAL. 

I 

REMABES. 

January 

46 

26 

»9 

9* 

February  - 

9 1 

4 

- 

»3 

March 

16 

13 

SO 

49 

April 

22 

>5 

21 

58  ' 

May  - 

7S 

43 

65 

184  1 

June  - . - 

79 

37 

50 

166 

July  - 

7» 

36 

S3 

160 

August 

76 

4» 

63 

180 

Sejrtetnber 

52 

3» 

40 

123 

October 

78 

66 

84 

22$ 

November  - 

ISO 

72 

95 

287 

December  - 

95 

77 

107 

279 

740 

461 

617 

],8iS 

Printed  ditrilised  tiy  lire  L'liiversilv  oi' SoiitlitraipUm  Librnry  Digitisation  Unit 
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Return  of  tlie  Number  of  Irish  MeodicaDts  wito  have  applied  for  Relief — confmuni. 


IRISH  CASES  REGISTERED. 


iSsa. 

Aleu. 

Woneo. 

OUldm. 

TOTAL. 

REUARKS. 

January 

sa 

39 

47 

143 

Februury  - 

5* 

23 

36 

111 

March 

5+ 

3^ 

+9 

134 

In  this  Year,  the  Society 
made  arrangementafor  offer- 

April 
May  - 

30 

>9 

i 46 

21 

79 

358 

mg  work  to  all  able-bodied 
mendicauts;  which  although 

219 

93 

attended  with  the  best  effecta 

June  - . - 

56 

21 

32 

109 

io  respect  to  beggara  in  ge- 
neral, was  found, even  at  the 

July  - 
August 

40 

20 

30 

96 

lowest  possible  wages,  to 
increase  the  number  of  Irish 

37 

25 

50 

121 

^iplicnots.many  of  whom,  it 

September 

26 

H 

23 

63 

was  ascertained,  bad  been 
induced  to  leave  Ireland  in 

October 

+8 

3t 

43 

12S 

the  hope  of  obtaining  it. 

November  • 

4» 

33 

26 

90 

December  - 

52 

32 

*0 

133 

729 

324 

508 

L561 

IRISH  CASES  NON-EEGISTERED. 


1822. 

Uea. 

Women. 

Chiltlm. 

TOTAL. 

RE-MARKS. 

January 

m 

79 

9* 

28l 

February  • 

67  i 

65 

83 

1 215 

March 

64 

Gs 

83 

, 2]2 

April 

89 

3G 

53 

158 

May  - 

+6 

39 

48 

133 

June  - 

3G 

41 

63 

140 

July  • 

95 

53 

63  1 

2U 

1 

August 

72 

55 

47 

174 

September 

3(> 

41 

59 

136 

October 

43 

39 

51 

133 

November  - 

48 

44 

56 

148 

December  - 

54 

49 

02 

165 

741 

606 

759 

2,106 

550-  4 E 
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APPENDIX  TO  THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE 


Return  of  the  Muraber  of  Irieh  Mendicants  who  have  applied  for  Relief— conHnurtf. 


IRISH  CASES  REGISTERED. 


»8s3. 

Ueu. 

WomEii. 

Children. 

TOTAL. 

BEMARE5. 

January 

34 

38 

63 

J35 

February  - 

24 

34 

35 

83 

March 

47 

40 

5> 

138 

April  - - - 

34 

41 

59 

>34 

May  ... 

34 

>4 

»7 

45 

' 

June  - 

so 

13 

S3 

54 

July  - 

S3 

>7 

"5 

64 

August 

13 

7 

19 

3' 

September  - 

4 

9 

11 

34 

October 

t5 

6 

»3 

34 

1 

November  - 

34 

>9 

33 

75 

December  - 

38 

35 

56 

>>9 

1 

s83 

396 

936 

IRISH  CASES  NON.REGISTERED. 

1833.  j 

Mu. 

WODCB. 

Children.  l 

1 

TOTAL. 

1 

REUABKS.  1 

January  - - | 

X87 

87  1 

6t 

335 

February  - 

96  1 

54 

63 

313 

March 

BS 

79 

73 

337 

AprD  - - - 

71 

58 

69 

198 

May  - 

118 

55 

76 

349 

June  • 

tog 

56 

64 

ssg 

July  > 

89 

7» 

68 

3s8 

August 

88 

56 

73 

817 

September  - 

54 

58 

44 

>56 

October 

66 

61 

49 

176 

j 

November  - 

81 

57 

43 

180 

December  - 

9* 

73 

53 

318 

1,136 

765 

735 

9,636 

rinLcd  image  digili.sLxl  tiy  llic  L'liivcrsity  oi  SoLilhamplou  Lib 

rary  Digilisadou  Uuil 
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APPENDIX  TO  THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE 


Return  of  tbe  Number  of  Iriih  Mendicants  nrho  have  applied  for  Relict— 


IRISH  CASES  REGISTERED. 


1835. 

Mep. 

Wunmi. 

CbiJdTen. 

TOTAL. 

HEMABKS. 

January 

18 

16 

24 

58 

february  - 

9 

14 

J5 

38 

March 

‘9 

‘9 

32 

70 

April 

»9 

31 

38 

73 

May  - 

»7 

SO 

»9 

56 

June  - - - 

13 

>3 

83 

47 

July  - . . 

>5 

9 

16 

40 

August 

G 

10 

J9 

35 

September 

13 

to 

»4 

36 

October 

13 

14 

87 

54 

November 

17 

J7 

34 

68 

December  - 

3> 

»7 

30 

78 

188 

179 

385 

6^3 

IRISH  CASES 

NON.REGISTERED. 

1835. 

Men. 

Women. 

Childics. 

TOTAL. 

ItEMARKS. 

January 

75 

87 

98 

360 

February  - 

64 

63 

69 

196 

March 

79 

108 

79 

365 

April 

47 

55 

S> 

>53 

May  - 

39 

43 

43 

>84 

June 

4a 

56 

49 

>47 

July  - 

3C 

48 

38 

183 

August 

s6 

41 

38 

99 

September 

*7 

60 

64 

J51 

October 

«4 

47 

S> 

123 

November  - 

41 

63 

56 

160 

December  - 

50 

7* 

69 

191 

549 

743 

1 698 

1,990 
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Return  of  the  Number  of  Iri^  MendicanU  who  have  ^pUed  for  Relief-^ntumed. 


IRISH  CASES  REGISTERED. 


1896. 

Men. 

Women. 

Childtea, 

TOTAL. 

REMARKS. 

January 

11 

10 

25 

46 

February  - 

9 

12 

23 

44 

March 

7 

9 

9 

*5 

April 

29 

84 

57 

no 

May  • - . 

+5 

85 

54 

124 

June  - - - 

11 

»3 

84 

48 

July  . 

12 

13 

38 

53 

August 

23 

87 

38 

88 

September 

32 

16 

32 

70 

October 

»7 

19 

39 

75 

November  - 

33 

18 

34 

74 

December  - 

t8 

11 

32 

61 

236 

196 

39s 

817 

IRISH  CASES 

NON-REGISTEEED. 

1836. 

Hen. 

Women. 

ChOdren. 

TOTAL. 

REMARKS. 

Jmiuary 

133 

139 

130 

39t 

February  - 

99  • 

90 

73 

863 

March 

73 

69 

58 

300 

April 

♦8 

69 

70 

187 

May  - 

8+ 

70 

77 

S3I 

June  • - - 

97 

100 

106 

303 

July  . , . 

66 

69 

7« 

305 

August 

43 

7» 

8s 

196 

September 

3» 

S3 

62 

146 

October 

S6 

77 

97 

230 

November  - 

9* 

i>3 

133 

337 

December  - 

106 

»»3 

87 

306 

9'7 

1,033 

1.044 

2.994 

55<J-  4 E 3 
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APPBNUIX  TO  THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE 


Heium  of  the  Number  of  Irish  Memlicant#  who  hove  applied  for  Relief— 


IRISH  CASES  REGISTERED. 


1897. 

m™. 

VVumen-  | 

CliiUrea. 

TOTAL. 

ROIAERS. 

January 

>9 

19 

39 

1 77 

February 

4 

<) 

18 

28 

March 

»+ 

lU 

92  I 

46 

\ A period  of  fire  months. 

April 

11 

11 

15 

37 

To  31st  May 

13 

17 

43 

J 

61 

59 

Itl 

231 

IRISH  CASES  NON-REGISTERED. 


1897. 

Men. 

Women. 

Cliildren. 

TOTAL. 

nPMABKS 

January 

379 

397 

55» 

1»390 

1 

February  - 

413 

487 

643 

i>54®  1 

March 

904 

190 

198 

592 

A period  of  fire  months. 

AprD 

96 

104 

103 

303  , 

1 

To  31st  May 

103 

90 

107 

399 

J 

1,187  1 

1,968 

1,601 

4,058 

GRAND  TOTAL. 


IRISH  CASES  REGISTERED. 

IHISB  CASEs'NOH-BEeibTEREO. 

TOTAL 

Men. 

CbDdren. 

TOTAL. 

Mei>. 

Women. 

Children. 

TOTAL 

From  s6  Mar.  to  31  Dec. 

1818  • - 

613 

697 

850 

2,059 

- - 

' - 

. . 

♦ 

1 =,059 

. From  1 Jon.  to  31  Dee. 

1819  - - 

gi2 

901 

1,150 

2.963 

- - 

- - 

- - 

3,963 

1830  • - 

1,089 

899 

1.454 

3,442 

127 

110 

111 

348 

3,790 

1821  - - 

407 

333 

446 

1,186 

740 

461 

617 

t,8i8 

3,004 

1822  - - 

7«9 

324 

508 

1,561 

741 

606 

759 

s,io6 

3,667 

1833  - - 

s83 

352 

396 

936 

1,136 

765 

735 

3,636 

3,573 

1824  - - 

351 

s6i 

490 

1,103 

929 

1,005 

868 

2, 803 

3,904 

1825  - - 

188 

179 

385 

652 

549 

743 

698 

1,990 

2,642 

1826  - - 

936 

196 

395 

817 

917 

1.033 

1,044 

2,994 

3,811 

To  31st  May 

1837  . - 

61 

69 

111 

331 

1,187 

l,s68 

1,601 

4,056 

4,287 

4.863 

4,001 

6,085 

14.949 

6,326 

5.99» 

6,433 

33,699 

Total  Irish  Applicants  ia  i8a6  .....  3,811 

• * in  the  present  Year  ...  4,287 

being  an  excess  of  47G  in  fire  months  be/ond  the  number  during  the  whole  of  last  jear. 
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Appendix,  N*  8. 

A RETURN  showing  the  Increase  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
in  London  and  its  vicinity. 


THE  following  Tabular  List  is  tbc  result  of  the  Examiontion  of  die  Uegistries  of  Sixteen 
Koman  Catholic  Chapels  in  London  and  its  homcdiate  ncinitj. 


Appendix,  N’g. 


ACCOUNTS  RELATING  TO  IRELAND. 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Sums  paid  in  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  last  Five  Yews, 
for  the  Line«i  13uakd. 


^dte^THE  PaymeDts  made  before  die  passing  of  die  Act  for  assimilating  the  Currencies 
of  the  two  Countries,  as  well  as  those  made  after  it,  are  stated  in  British  Money. 


PARLIAMENTARY 

AFPROFBIATEO 

YEARS 

GRANT. 

DUTIES. 

TOTAL 

£.  t.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  t.  d. 

Ended  5th  January  1833 

19,938  9 si 

437  8 loi 

20465  18  - 

1834 

19,938  9 *i 

27s  13  1 

30,311  2 

1825 

19,938  9 ai 

'83  7 si 

30,121  16  8 

1836 

19,938  9 

178  1 2| 

20,116  10  5 A 

1837 

19.938  9 3 

19,938  9 9 

£. 

99,699  6 1 

1,061  10  7i 

100,753  i6  84 

Linen  Office,  ■)  For  the  Secretary, 

June  13th,  iSay,/  LaugA/ia,  Clerk  of  the  Miontes. 

4 E 4 
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AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Sams  paid  from  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  yearn  ending  5th  January  1853,  ■«24,  1825.  l8a6  and  1S27.  for  the 
following  POBIIC  IKSTITOTIONS ; also  of  all  Sums  paid  In  the  same  Years  for  Ponerc  Wobks,  showing  what  part  is  to  be  repaid. 


puBUc  iNsrmrnoNs ; 
Protestant  Charter  Scliools  - ' • 

Home  of  Industry  - • 

Foundling  Hoapital  • - 

Female  Orphan  House  - 

Linen  Board  - ... 

Hibernian  Society  . . - 

Marine  Society  - . . . - 

Society  for  discountenancing  Vice  - - - 

PUBLIC  WOBKS: 

For  Improving  Post  Roads,  per  45  Geo.  3.  c.  43 
- Building  Gaols,  per  50  Geo.  3.  c.  103. 


- Public  Works  and  Relief  of  the  Poor,  per  3 Geo.  4,  c.  34.  sec.  «, 

- Ditto  per  3 Geo.  4.  c.  34.  sec.  4. 

- Ditto  - - • - per  3-  Geo.  4.  c.  84.  - 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Navigations,  for  repairing  certain’ll 
Roads  and  Bridges,  per  6 Geo.  4.  c.  101,  - - * ■ *j| 

For  Employment  ofthe  Poor  in  Ireland,  and  otlier  purposes 

thereto ** 

To  enable  His  Majesty  to  take  such  measures  as  the  exigency  of  affairs'll 
may  require  - 


YEAR 

eiidiug  5thJnuusry 
iSag. 

YEAR 

endlsg  6th  JoDuvy 

i8ii. 

YEAR 

endjug  6th  Jiuiduj 
1635. 

YEAR 

ending  gth  January 
iSsR 

YEAR 

ending  gib  Jannary 
1897. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£.  t.  d. 

33.«53 

16 

11 

*4.769 

4 

7i 

93.845 

*5 

4i 

15,615 

- 

- 

95.500  - - 

*3,846 

3 

1 

19,000 

- 

- 

19,769 

4 

7l 

*9. *74 

ta 

3i 

*9,750  - - 

.90.000 

_ 

- 

97,667 

- 

- 

27,667 

- 

34,478 

- 

- 

31,000  - - 

3,347 

- 

- 

*,930 

- 

- 

i,aoo 

- 

- 

9439 

- 

- 

1,600  — — 

*9.938 

9 

3i 

>9,938 

9 

2i 

*9.938 

9 

9i 

19.938 

9 

si 

19.938  9 si 

7,600 

_ 

7,500 

- 

- 

2.760 

4 

Ti 

13,230 

*5 

4i 

7,500  - - 

1,600 

_ 

_ 

1,600 

- 

_ 

1,600 

- 

- 

1,600 

- 

- 

1 ,600  - - 

6,464 

- 

4.6*5 

7 

8i 

6,769 

la 

2i 

8,579 

8,000  - - 

5,68a 

8 

2i 

9,455 

6 

594 

>5 

>*5 

*,5*3 

15 

-i 

3.319  *1  - 

31.697 

* 

6i 

14,552 

*S 

i*i 

12,884 

13 

3 

99,763 

n 

61 

48,18019  3i 

53,453 

16 

3l 

37.0*3 

■ 

9f 

48,107 

6 

3i 

65**83 

- 

-i 

73,826  19  11  i 

13,435 

- 

1 

- - 

- - 

- 

• - 

• 

- - - 

30,461 

10 

9 

*3.313 

16 

ti 

• 

• 

- 

- 

* 

90,830 

• 

8 

4.584 

*4 

5i 

* 

- - 

■ - 

- 

' 

461 

10 

g| 

1,500  - - 

92,307 

*3 

10 1 

3,692 

6 

li 

- 

4,000 

- 

- 

- - - 

92.307 

*3 

loj 

434*2 

6 

60,461 

10 

9i 

3,818 

9 

9i 

• - - 

To  be  repaid. 

To  be  repaid. 

To  be  repaid  (with  Interest.)  | 
To  be  repaid. 

To  be  repaid. 

To  be  repaid. 

To  be  repaid. 

Not  to  be  repaid. 

Not  to  be  repaid. 


JV.  Blacker, 

D.  Vice  Treasurer. 


ce  Treasurer's  Office,  \ 
iitb  June  1897.  i 
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FISHERIES  OF  IRELAND. 


ACCOUNT  of  the  Sums  paid  in  Ireland,  for  Fishxry  Bounties,  in  each  of  the  last 
Five  Years,  ended  5th  of  April  1823,  1824,  1825,  1826  and  1827. 


YEAR 

eoiied 

1B13. 

YEAR  ; 

ended  51b  April 

1814. 

YEAR 

ended  5th  April 
iSsfi. 

YEAR 

ended  sth  April  1 
183S. 

YEAR 

ended  gib  April 

TOTAL. 

£.  «.  d. 

£.  t.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  (,  d. 

£.  «.  d. 

£.  t.  d. 

Iriih.  1 

Iriih. 

IrisL 

r 19,461  la  11 

S7.C21  9 io| 

30,64s  1 1 9 

— 

— 

— 

p 1 

0 

1 In  Britith  Currency. 

Id  Britiib  Currency. 

la  Briliih  Curieucy. 

Briiiib  Currency. 

BriEiib  Currency. 

Brituh  Currency. 

[ 17.964  n ui 
1 

25.469  15  3 1 

38,385  9 si 

18,719  7 3 

>3.593  15  9 

104,033  ig  6J 

Irish  Fishery  Office,  Dublin,'! 
19th  June  1827.  / 


H,  Tattmiend,  Seer. 


5io.  4 F 
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Appendix,  N“  lo. 


PAPERS  and  MAPS  dclivere<l  in  to  the  CominiUee, 
20tlj  February  1827. 


EXHIBIT  of  tbe  System  pursued  by  the  United  States  in  the  surveying  and 
disposal  of  the  Public  Domain;  illustrated  by  several  accompanying  Maps 
(marked  1.  3.  3.  4.)  ofTownships,  and  a connected  (ideal)  Survey  (marked  5.) 
of  a Tract  of  Country ; inclosing  Copy  of  the  Law  of  1 820,  abolishing  the  old 
Crerlit  System  of  Sales,  and  establishing  the  System  of  Prompt  Payment. 


Treasury  Department, 

Gen'  X,and  Office,  14  April  1826. 

SIR, 

AGREEABLY  to  yonr  request,  I have  the  honour  herewith  lo  transmit  a packet 
coQtainmg  an  exhibit  of  the  system  pursned  by  the  United  States  in  the  surveying  and 
disposal  of  the  public  domain,  illustrated  by  several  accompanying  Mapi  of  Toamkips,  and 
a connected  (ideal)  survey  of  a tract  of  country. 


Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  law  of  1820,  abolishing  tbe  old  credit  system  of  sales,  and 
establishing  tbe  system  of  prompt  payment,  and  which  reduced  the  minimum  price  from 
$ 2 to  $i  per  acre.  In  addition  to  tbe  information  allbrded  by  the  documents  trans- 
mitted herewith,  tbe  volume  of  Land  Laws  (new edition  1817,)  containing,  under  the  head 
of  surveying,  ail  the  details  respecting  the  mode  of  surveying,  will,  it  is  believed,  famish 
all  tbe  information  you  request. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  GraAam. 


The  Hon“'  Daniel  Vl'^ebster. 

House  of  Representatives. 


Of  the  Mode  of  Surveying  and  Selling  the  public  Lands. 

THE  uniform  Mode  in  which  the  public  Lands  are  surveyed,  conduces  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree  to  compactness  of  settlcroenl : This  method  is  Rcctanguiar. 

The  arealest  division  of  land  is  called  a Totenship,  containing  the  qnaniity  of  23,040 
acres.  The  township  is  six  English  or  American  miles  square,  and  is  subdivided  into 
thirty-six  equal  divisions  or  square  miles  (by  lines  crossing  eacii  other  at  right  apgles) 
called  Sections.  The  section  contains  640  acres.  The  section  is  subdivided  into  four  parts 
called  Quarter-secliom,  each  of  which  contains  160  acres ; tbe  quarter-section  is  subdivided 
into  twoequal  parts,  containing  eighty  acres  each,  called  “ Ualf^uarter  sections,"  or"  Eighths 
of  sections,"  which  Iasi  is  the  sm^Icst  regular  subdivision.  The  sectional  divbions  and  tbe 
quaricr'seciionnl  divisions  arc  both  designated  by  appropriate  marks  in  the  field,  each  of 
which  being  peculiar,  they  can  always  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  half-quarter 
sections  are  not  marked  in  the  field,  but  are  designated  on  the  plot  of  survey  by  the  Surveyor- 
Geoer^,  who  designates  die  distance  on  one  of  the  ascertained  lines,  tn  be  cut  off,  in  order 
to  get  tbe  quantity  of  such  half-quarter  section  as  exliibiied  by  his  plot  of  survey.  Those 
fractional  sections  containing  less  than  one  hundred  and  nxly  acres  are  not  liable  to  be 
subdivided,  agreeably  to  law.  Those  fractional  sections  containing  160  acres  and  upwards 
are  liable  to  Se  subdivided  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  the  most  compact  and  convenient 
forms.  The  snbdivisional  lines  of  fractional  sections  are  not  run  in  the  field ; but,  as  in  the 
case  of  half-quarter  sections,  the  Surveyor-General  designates  in  die  plot  of  survey  the 
distance  necessary  to  be  run  on  one  of  the  ascertained  lines,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  quantity 
required.  Those  lines,  if  run  at  ail,  must  be  laid  off  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser. 

Of  Ranges. 

A Range  is  any  series  of  contiguous  townships  laid  off  from  north  to  sooth.  The 
Bauges  are  numbered  from  the  base  line  north,  and  from  tite  base  line  south.  They  are 
counted  from  the  meridian  east  aud  west.— (See  Ideal  Sketch  N®  i.  for  the  Illustration  of 
the  Mode  of  Surveying.)  On  this  sketcli  will  be  found  as  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
public  surveys  as  could  conveniently  he  introduced.  The  surveys  coloured  ted  are  supposed 
to  be  private  claims  of  individuals,  around  which  the  public  lands  are  surveyed.  The 
fractional  tracts  occasioned  by  the  interruption  of  those  claims  arc  indicated  by  the  red 
lines;  a specimen  of  the  interfereuce  of  a take  is  also  given. 

The 
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The  sixteenthsection,  coloured  blue,  is  the  land  appropriated  for  schools,  being  tlie  -fs  Exhibit  of  system 
of  the  public  laiidb.  Sketches  N“  a and  3 exhibit  ilie  uiuuiier  of  surveying  on  certain 
rivers,  lakes  and  bayons,  where  it  b desirable  to  acquire  a cemin  front  ou  such  water,  iu  Umted  States 
which  case  the  tract  runs  back  for  quantity.  The  connection  of  such  surveys  with  the  »urvej">nf  “d 
regular  public  surveys  is  also  exhibited,  together  with  specimens  of  the  field  notes  of  the 
surveyor. 

Of  the  Duties  of  a Surveyor  General. 

IT  is  the  duty  of  the  Surveyor  General  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  Public 
Surveys,  which  are  made  by  Deputy  .Surveyors  acting  under  his  authority. 

Whenever  the  public  interest  requires  that  a certain  portion  of  territory  be  brought  into 
market  for  the  occommodatiou  of  individuals,  settlers,  and  others,  who  may  wish  to  become 
purchasers,  the  Executive  issues  instructions  to  this  officer,  through  the  Commissioners  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  have  such  portion  of  territory 
surveyed.  The  Surveyor  General  makes  ibis  requisition  publicly  known  to  those  individuals 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  contracting  for  public  surveys;  and  a contract  for  the  execution  of 
such  surveys  is  entered  into  between  that  officer  and  the  Deputy  Surveyor. 

The  contract  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  the  Surveyor  General  be  fully  satisfied 
of  bis  capability  to  fulfil  his  contract  at  the  price  stipulated,  in  a boni  fide  manner.  If 
satisfaction  in  this  respect  be  not  offered  to  the  Surveyor  General,  he  makes  a tender  of  the 
contract  to  the  next  lowest  bidder,  and  so  on. 

The  maximum  price  established  by  law  for  executing  the  public  surv^s,  is  three  dollars 
per  mile  in  the  upland  and  prairie  countries.  In  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States, 
when  the  surveys  are  more  or  less  frequently  interrupted  by  bayons,  lakes  and  swamps,  the 
maximum  is  established  at /bur  dn/Zors  per  mile.  Tne  Deputy  Surveyor  is  bound  by  his 
contract  to  make  a report  to  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  field  notes  of  the  survey  of  each 
township,  accompanied  by  a plot  of  such  township.  From  such  field  notes  be  is  enabled 
to  test  tlie  accuracy  of  the  plot  returned  to  him  by  his  deputy,  and  also  to  check  the  correct- 
ness of  his  calculations  of  the  quantity  of  each  section,  fractional  section,  and  legal  sub- 
division thereof  in  each  township.  From  this  evidence  three  plots  are  caused  to  be  prepared 
W the  Surveyor  General,  oue  of  which  is  for  his  own  office,  another  for  the  use  of  the 
Ilcgister  of  the  proper  Land  Office,  to  enable  him  to  sell  the  land,  and  the  third  copy  is 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  Surveyor  General  is 
also  a dUbursing  officer.  All  payments  to  his  deputies  for  surveys  are  made  by  him.  He 
draws  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  time  to  time,  through  the  Commissioner  of 

General  Land  Office,  for  such  sums  os  are  necessary.  He  accounts  for  his  disbursements 
quarter  yearly.  His  accounts  are  audited  by  the  first  auditor  of  Uie  Treasury,  they  having 
previously  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  as 
respects  the  execution  of  the  surveys  chafed  for.  The  Jiml  examination  of  those  accouius 
rests  with  the  first  Comptroller  of  the  'freasury,  and  ultimately  they  are  registered  in  the 
office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury. 

Under  this  head,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  government  has  generally  found  it  expe- 
dient to  authorize  tiie  surveying  of  forty  townships  of  laud  annual^,  in  each  land  district, 
to  as  to  admit  of  two  sales  of  public  auction  in  each  year,  of  twenty  townships  each. 

The  public  lands  are  laid  off  into  land  districts,  for  each  of  which  there  are  two  officers 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
&nate,  one  of  whom  is  styled  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  and  the  other  the  Receiver 
of  Public  Monies. 

Of  the  Duties  of  the  Register  of  a Land  Office. 

THIS  Officer  b required  to  keep  books  of  the  forms  accompanying,  viz.  Journal,  Ledger, 

Sales  Book,  Tract  Book,  Register  of  Certificates  of  Purchase. 

The  Tract  Book  exhibits  in  regular  numerical  order  of  section,  township  and  range,  all 
the  lands  in  the  district,  beginning  with  the  lov/est  ouinber  of  the  section  in  each  townsliip 
or  fractional  township.  In  tliis  book  eight  spaces  are  left  for  each  full  section  of  640  acres, 
a space  being  left  for  each  80  acre  lot  into  which  such  section  is  subdivisible,  and  a propor- 
tionable number  of  spaces  fur  each  subdivision  of  So  acres,  into  which  each  fractional  section 
is  subdivbiblc. 

The  application  of  a purchaser  is  first  made  to  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  who 
indorses  a certificate  on  such  application  (of  the  form  given),  which  is  taken  by  the  pur- 
chaser to  tlte  Receiver  of  Public  Monies,  to  whom  he  makes  payment,  and  who  issues 
duplicate  receipts  for  the  same,  one  of  which  is  given  to  the  purchaser  as  his  evidence  of 
right,  timil  he  receives  a patent  from  the  United  States,  at  which  lime  it  is  surrendered. 

The  other  receipt  b handed  to  the  Register,  who  enters  the  sale  in  his  book.  The  Register 
makes  returns  of  sales  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  accom- 

panied by  the  receipts  nf  tlie  Receiver  above  alluded  to,  together  with  his  own  certificates 
of  purchase,  on  which  patents  arc  issued  at  the  General  Land  Office,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Register  (free  of  postage),  to  be  distributed  among  the  purchasers.’  This  officer  receives 
a compensation  of  ,^500  per  annum,  and  a commission  of  one  per  centum  on  all  sales. 
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Of  (he  Duties  of  a Receiver  of  Public  Afonies. 


Exhibit  of  »yat«m 
punu«d  by  the 
United  States  in 
surveying:  and 
dispose]  of  the 
Public  Domain. 


H B receives  the  purchase  money  of  the  sales,  issues  receipts  to  the  purchasers  for  the 
same,  and  accounts  therefore  to  the  Treasury.  The  state  of  his  fiscal  concerns  is  reported  ia 
an  aggregate  form  al  the  end  of  every  month,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  agreeable 
to  whose  directions  his  disbursements  urc  made ; this  return  enables  the  Secretary  to  regulate 
his  drafts  on  the  office.  He  also  transmits,  to  the  General  Land  Office,  a monthly  return  of 
the  payments  made  to  him  by  purcliasers,  wliich  correspoods  with  tlie  monthly  return  made 
by  tile  Register  of  ilie  Ltitid  Office.  He  also  furnishes  an  account  at  the  end  of  every  quarter 
of  the  cnli-mlir  year,  which  is  a transcript  from  the  general  accounts  in  his  ledger,  under  the 
liead  of  “ Sales  of  Public  Luiidr,’*  Cash,  “ Cnmiamion,  Incidental  Expenses,  and  United 
States  Jr.count,"  as  cxliibiled  in  the  forms  herewith.  These  quarterly  transcripts  are  audited 
at  the  General  Land  Office,  and  it  report  on  the  examination  is  made  to  the  first  Comptroller, 
who  finally  seides  tliem.  From  these  accounts,  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the 
Receiver’s  books  ia  always  ascertaiued.  This  officer  receives  an  annua)  compensation  of 
J'500,  and  oue  per  cent  commission  on  ail  the  monies  accounted  for. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Register  and  Receiver  act  as  a clicck  upon  each  other.  The 
duplicate  receipts  tor  payments  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers,  ia  a further  check  on  them 
both ; for  as  the  purchaser  cannot  receive  a patent  for  his  laud  until  the  evidence  of  pay- 
ment appears  on  the  books  of  the  General  Land  Office,  no  attempt  at  collusion  could  full 
to  be  detected. 


Of  the  Duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

TH  E Dudes  of  this  officer  will  be  found  designated  in  the  copy  of  an  Act  of  the  Congress 
passed  on  the  of  April  161S,  intituled,  “ An  Act  for  the  establishment  of  a General 

Land  Office  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.” 

They  may  be  classed  as  follows,  vie. 

The  General  T^and  Office  being  a branch  of  the  Treasury  Department,  is,  as  such,  con- 
sequently under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  department.  The  Com- 
missioner has  the  superintendence  of  every  officer’s  duties  connected  with  the  land  depart- 
ment. The  Surveyors  General  acting  under  bis  instructions  in  surveying  the  land,  and 
the  Registers  and  Receivers  in  the  sale  thereof.  In  this  office,  maps  of  nil  the  surveys  of 
land  in  each  land  district,  are  prepared  from  the  returns  of  surveys  made  by  the  Surveyor 
General. 

All  the  lands  in  each  land  district,  are  designated  in  books  in  regular  numerical  order  of 
sectious,  townships  and  ranges.  From  the  monthly  returns  made  by  the  Register  and 
Receiver  of  each  land  district,  the  tracts  sold  from  time  to  time  are  also  designated  in 
these  books,  the  object  of  which  is  to  check  the  sales.  As  patents  are  from  time  to  time 
issued,  every  particular  is  entered  in  its  appropriate  column  in  such  books.  He  audits  and 
settles  the  quarterly  accounts  of  the  Receivers  of  public  money.  These  accounts  are  com- 
pared and  rigidly  scrutinized  with  the  receipts  for  payments  made  by  individuals,  which 
(as  before  stated)  had  previously  accompanied  the  monthly  returns  of  the  Register  (f  the 
Land  Office,  and  with  the  warrants  of  the  Treasury  founded  on  the  vouchers  ibr  disburse- 
ments, which  had  previously  accompanied  the  monthly  account  which  the  Receiver  had 
rendered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  quarterly  account  is  then  submitted  to  the 
first  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  final  revision,  accompanied  by  the  Commissioners 
report  of  the  result  of  his  examination,  together  with  a punicular  statement  of  the  errom 
found  in  the  account.  The  Receiver  is  also  immediately  apprized  of  the  errors,  in  order 
that  he  may  correspond  with  the  Comptroller  in  relation  to  them.  The  charges  suspended 
by  the  Commissioner  may  afterwards  be  admitted  by  the  Comptroller,  on  the  production 
of  satisfactory  evidence. 

All  patents  for  lands  sold  or  conceded  by  the  government,  emanate  from  this  office, 
nnder  the  seal  thereof,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  countersigned  by 
the  Commissioner.  The  records  of  all  such  patents  are  preserved  in  this  office. 

Requisitions  of  the  Surveyor  General  for  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  public  surveys,  are  made  through  the  medium  of  the  Commissioner. 

The  quarterly  accounts  of  the  Surveyor  General  are  first  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner, 
who  certifies  that  the  surveys  charged  fur  are  duly  exeented,  prior  to  the  adjustment  of 
such  accounts  by  the  first  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  subsequent  to  which,  the  Surveyor 
General  is  credited  in  tlie  books  of  the  Treasury  for  the  disbursements  accounted  for. 
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A. 

REGISTER'S  OFFICE. 

FORM  of  APPLICATIONS  for  the  purchase  of  Public  Lands. 

Davidsooville,  July  31,  1820. 
I,  Churla  Martin,  of  Pittsburg,  do  hereby  apply  for  the  purchase  of  section  13, 
township  N*  4,  of  range  N*  3,  containing  640  acres,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Surveyor  General;  for  which  I have  agreed  with  the  Register  to  give  at  the  rate  of 
per  acre. 

(signed)  Charles  Martin. 


B. 

FORM  of  CERTIFICATE  to  be  indorsed  on  the  application  by  the  Register. 

I,  //.  B.  Register  of  (he  Land  Office  at  Davidsonville,  do  hereby  certify,  That  the  section, 
[half  section,  quarter  section,  &c.  as  the  case  may  be]  above  described,  contains  640  acres 
as  mentioned,  and  that  tbe  price  agreed  npon  is  S ti%V  par  acre. 

(signed)  A.  B.  Register. 

Note, — Tbe  applications,  alter  the  purchase  money  shall  have  been  paid,  are  to  be  returned  to  the 
Register  of  tbe  Land  Office,  by  whom  Uiey  are  to  be  filed  in  regular  order. 


I. 


Land  Office  at  Davidsonville. 

July  1,  iSso. 

ON  this  day  sold  at  Public  Avetion,  tbe  following  Lands,  to  tbe.  following  named  Persons,  vis. 

2 1 Containing  80  acres,  to  John  Jackson,  of  Car* 
4 > lisle,  at  the  rate  of  ,^3  per  acre,  amounting  to 

3 J 

3 1 Containing  80  acres,  to  Philip  Jones,  of  Phils- 

4 S detpbia,  at  the  rate  per  acre,  omoant* 

3 J ingto,jioo. 

^ I Containing  80  acres,  to  ditto,  at  the  rate  of 
a J per  acre,  amounting  to  $ ««- 

Tbe  parties  reapccdvely  having  produced  to  me  the  receipts  of  the  Receiver  of  Public  Monies, 
Dumber^  t,  s,  end  3,  for  the  entire  purchase  money  of  tbe  several  half  quarter  sections  purchased 
by  them. 


1. — East  half  of  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  section 
Township  - * - - - 

Range 

a.— West  half  of  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  section 
Township  - - - - - 

Range 

3.— East  balfoftbeN.E.  quarter  of  section 
Township  - 

Range  ..... 


July  31,  iBso. 

ON  this  day  sold  to  Charles  Martin,  of  Pittsburg,  secdon  13,  township  N*4,  of  range  N*  3,  con- 
taining, according  to  the  returns  of  tbe  Surveyor  General,  640  acres,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  rente  per  acre,  for  the  entire  purchase  money,  for  which  section,  amonnting  to  $800,  tbs 
said  Charles  Marcia  has  produced  to  me  the  receipt  of  the  Receiver  of  Public  Monies,  numbered  4. 


September  4,  tSao. 

ON  this  day  sold  to  Thomas  Jenkins,  of  Bedford,  west  half  of  the  N.W.  quarter  of  section  N*  ao, 
township  N*  6,  of  range  N”  1,  containing,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Surveyor  General,  80  acres, 
at  the  rate  of  per  acre,  for  the  entire  purchase  money  for  which  half  quarter  seebna,  amounting 

to  too,  the  said  Thomas  Jenkins  has  produced  to  me  the  receipt  of  the  Receiver  of  Public  Monies, 
numbered  3. 

550-  4F3 
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FORM  of  a CERTIFICATE  to  be  granted  to  a Purchaser  after  the  terms  of  the 
Law  shall  liave  been  complied  with  on  his  part. 


* Marginal  check 
to  be  retained  in  a I 
book,  the  certificate 
to  be  cut  out. 


Land  OCBce  at  Davittaooville,  July  i,  1830. 


IT  is  hereby  certified,  That,  in  pursuance  oflaw,  John  Jackson,  of  Carlisle, 
on  this  day  purchased  of  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Davidsonvitle, 
the  lot  or  east  half  of  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  section  N*  3,  township  N”  4,  of 
range  N*  3,  containing  80  acres,  at  the  rate  oftwo  dollars  per  acre,  ainount- 
ing  to  S iffo,  for  which  half  quarter  aection,  [or  section,  half  section,  or 
quarter  acction,  o«  fAe  core  may  6c],  the  said  John  Jackson  having  made 
payment  in  full  as  required  by  law;  Kow,  therefore,  be  it  known,  That  on 
presentation  of  this  certificate  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  tbe  said  John  Jackson  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a patent  fur 
the  lot  or  half  quarter  section,  [section,  &c.  0$  the  aue  may  Ac]  above 
described. 


Register  of  tbe  Land  Office. 
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IV. 

FORM  OF  JOURNAL. 


Land  Offico  at  Davidsonville,  July  i,  iSao. 


CasL.  D*  To  Sales  of  Public  Linda: 

For  this  amount  received  by  tbe  Receiver  of  Public  Monies 
for  the  following  Lands,  sold  ibis  day  at  public  aucdon,  to 
tbe  following'Damed  pereons : 

To  John  Jackson,  of  Carlisle,  east  half  of  tbe  K.  £. 
quarter  of  section  N”  s,  township  N”  4,  of  range 
N’s,  containing  80  acres,  at  the  rate  of ,^3  per 
acre ,y  160 

To  Philip  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  west  half  of 
tbe  N.  £.  quarter  of  section  3,  township 
N*  4,  of  range  N®  3,  containing  80  acres,  at 
tberateof,f  lA^^pertusre  - - . 100 

To  ditto  - • . cast  half  of  tbe  N.  E.  quarter  of 
secdoo  N®  4,  township  K°  5,  of  range  N®  s, 
containing  80  acres,  at  the  rate  of  1 
per  acre  - iso 


3Jst. 


Cask  D'  To  Sales  of  Public  Lands: 

For  this  amount  received  by  the  Receiver  of  Public  Monies 
for  section  N®  13,  township  N*  4,  of  range  N*  3,  sold  to 
Charles  Martin,  of  Pittsburg,  containing  640  acres,  at  the 
rate  of  I per  acre 


Cash.  D'  To  Sales  of  Public  Lands : 

For  this  amount  rec«ved  by  tbe  Receiver  of  Public  Monies 
for  west  half  of  tbe  N.W.  quarter  of  section  K®  30,  town- 
ship N*  6,  of  range  N°  1,  sold  to  Thomas  Jenkins,  at 
Redford,  containing  80  acres,  at  the  rate  of  $1  ^9  per 


Total  in  the  quarter  ending  30  Sept.  1820 


30th. 


Sales  of  Public  Lands,  D'  To  tbe  United  States : 

For  this  amount  received  by  the  Receiver  of  Public  Monies, 
for  Lands  sold  in  the  quarter  ending  on  thb  day  • 


The  United  States,  D'  To  Cash : 

For  amount  received  by  the  Receiver  of  Public  Monies,  for 
Lands  sold  during  this  quarter  .... 
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VI. 


FORM  of  a BOOK  to  be  kept,  in  which  the  Returns  of  the  Surveyor  General  are 
to  be  Dumerically  entered,  as  follows,  viz. 


"S  . 

•s  . 

QutnUly. 

I1 

II 

is  <5 

1 1' 
ll 

a 

Acre*. 

Hdtlu. 

To  wbomiald. 

Place  of  Bnideiice. 

When  told. 

1 

■ 

<>40 

- 

Whole,  A.  B.  - 

1‘ittsbarg  - - - 

July  30,  i8so. 

3 

. 

. 

640 

last  ha] 

f 

320 

- 

C.D.  - . . 

Philadelphia  <•  • 

August  1, 1830. 

Weat  ba 

{ 

320 

E.F.  ... 

Lancaster  - - 

3 

1 

. 

640 

- 

■Wes 

frtfS. 

E-1 

80 

G.H.  ■ ■ ■ 

Davidsonville  • 

Sept  4,  i8so. 

After  ii 

be  left  blanl 

, iti  which  tbe  SaleB.  as  made,  are 

to  be  eotered. 

1 
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FORM  OF  JOURNAL. 


RECEIVER'S  OFFICE. 


Receiver's  Office  at  Davidsonville,  July  i,  1820. 


Casli.  D'  Sales  of  Public  I.aods : 

For  this  amount  per  receipts  granted  to  the  following 
named  persons,  being  in  full  for  the  following  lands  pur- 
chased by  them  respectively,  at  Public  Soles,  on  this 
day;  viz. 

N*  1.  To  John  Jackson  of  Carlisle,  fur  East  half  of  the 
N.  £.  quarter  of  section  N"  2,  township  4,  of 
range  N*  3,  containing  8o  acres  at  the 
rale  of  ,y  2 per  acre  - - - $ 160 

N*  2.  To  Philip  Jones  of  Philadelphia,  for  West 
half  of  the  N.  E.  qaarterofsectioa  N"  3, 
township  N*  4,  of  range  N“  3,  containing 
So  acresat  the  raleof  i-^*epcr  acre  $100 
N*  3.  To  ditto,  for  East  half  of  the  N.  E.  quarter 
of  section  N"4,  township  N*5,  of  range 
N*  2,  containing  80  ucres,  at  the  rate 

.y  * Aw  pf'*' acre  - - - jfiao 


Cash.  D'.  To  Sales  of  Public  Lands: 

For  eight  hundred  dollars  per  reempt  N°  4,  granted 
to  Charles  Martin  of  Pilt^urg,  being  in  full  for 
section  N*  12,  township  N®  4,  of  range  N*  3, 
purchased  by  him,  contaiuiog  640  acres,  at  the 
rate  ol  per  acre 


Sept.  4,  1820. 

D'  To  Sales  of  Public  Lands : 

For  eight  hundred  dollars  per  receipt  N*  5,  granted  to 
Thomas  Jenkins  of  Bedford,  being  for  West  half 
of  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  section  N*  2o,  township 
N*  6,  of  range  N®  i , purchased  by  him,  containing 
80  acres,  at  the  rate  of  1 P®*" 


Incidental  Expenses. 


For  amount  paid  A.  B.  for  blank  books  and") 
stationery,  as  per  voucher  N®  1 - • J 

For  BJnount  paid  C.  D.  for  500  quills  as'! 
voucher  N*  2.  - - - -f 


For  amount  paid  E.  F.  for  advertising  salesi 
of  Public  Lands  as  per  voudier  N®  3,  J 


30lh  

Incidental  Expenses.  D'  To  Cash: 

For  amount  of  my  salary  for  the  quarter") 
ending  on  tliis  day  - . - -J 

For  amount  of  the'  Register’s  salary  fori 
the  quarter  ending  on  this  day,  paid  to  ^ 125 

him  as  per  his  receipt  N*  6.  - -J 


The  United  States.  D'  To  Cash : 

Forlhesumofsix  hundred  dollars  deposited'] 
in  the  Bank  of  to  the  credit  >■  $Goo 

of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  -lutes  -j 
For  this  Slim  paid  treasurer's  draft  N®  1 

in  favour  of  G.  I dated  day  of  / 
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Form  of  Journal— cwjfwacrf. 

a 

To  incidental  Expenses : 

For  amount  of  expenditures  under  that  bead  duiingt 

flQ6 

this  quarter  os  explained  in  that  aecouol  - -/ 

~ 

To  CommUsion  accoant: 

For  this  amount  as  explained  in  that  account 

92 

98 

3 

Commission  account.  D'  (To  Cash:) 

For  Ibis  sum  paid  to  the  Register  as  per  his'\ 
receipt  N°  7,  being  his  emnsnissiun  of 
one  per  cent  on  jfi.aSo,*  iheamount  V , 
e.sjrrcssed  in  the  receipts  died  and  ea>  / 
tered  bj  him  fur  Public  Lands  sold  in 
this  quarter  - - - - -J 

For  my  commission  at  one  per  cent  onl 
^1,017  acconntedfor  and  paid|>  * 10  18 

over  this  quarter  - - - -J 

* .See  D0|«  below,  explaining  tUe  niumci'  in  which  there  tomi  are  10  be 

sscrrtahiud. 

Sales  of  Public  I.andB.  D'  To  the  United  Slates : 

For  one  thoussod  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars, 

being  the  amount  received  ibis  quarter,  for  Public 
I^ds  sold,  in  the  same  as  per  account  rendered  to 
the  Treasury  ------- 

i,s8o 

- 

Cash  (new  account :)  D* 

To  Cash  (old  account) 

For  this  sum,  being  ibe  balance  of  Cash  in  my 

bands  on  this  day,  subject  to  Treasury  drafts  - 

s69 

03 

4 

The  United  States  (old  account)  D' 

'i'o  the  United  Slates  (newaccount :) 

For  this  sum  being  the  balance  of  Cash  in  my 

bands  on  this  day  ..... 

362 

03 

Note ^To  ascertain  tba  sum  on  which  ihe  KecdvePo  coEmnusion  is  to  be 

ctviculaied,  and  the  anuHint  of  coiBmissbn,  the  following  principlee  aie 


to  govern  1 viz..  v 

n.  Amount  p»d  over  into  Bank  to  tbecredit  ofibsTreasurer  - • ,ff6oo 

9.  D» 

Treasurer'sdraft  to  favourof  G.  £,  .... 

100 

_ 

3.  D* 

ofinddeatale.xpenses.includingRecciver’sandScgister’s'l 

S95 

- 

4.  D- 

paid  Register’s  commission  - . - 

13. 

60 

Add  commission  as  found  by  tbe  rule  below  stated 

1,007’ 

10. 

80 

18 

Produces  amount  ou  which  commission  b to  be  charged  ^ 
Multiply  by  rate  of  commission  - 

1,017: 

98 

‘P* 

If 

Bate  ofCoismisMon: 

99  : J.  1,007 

1,017 

98 

99-\  1,007  80  f 10.  17  « Answer. 

‘'00  '• 


Register’s  Commission 
Am‘  of  Lands  ent*  A sold  $ t,28o 
Comm*  all  p'ceot  i 
ifl.80 


178 

99 

790 

693 

97 

99 
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FORM  OF  LEDGER. 


TTo  Sales  of  l^lHc  Lands,! 
\ as  follows  • - -J 


2 Oy  IncidsaCal  £xpenB<s  I a 395 


Commission  Account. 


JTo/e.— Extracts  fiom  this  Account  to  bo  rendered  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  quarter-yearly,  embracing  the  transactions  of 
the  quarter  for  which  the  extract  is  rendered,  'nre  same  courao  is  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  Accounts  of  Sales  of  Public  Lands, 
of  Incidental  Expenses,  of  Commissions,  and  of  the  Uni  States  Account. 
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FORM  of  RECEIPTS  to  be  granted  by  the  Receivers  to  Purchasers  of 
Public  Lands. 


c. 

L'  Receiver’s  Oflice  at  Davidsonville, 

Ju]j»  1,  1820. 

Received  froifi  John  Jackson,  of  Carlisle,  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  and  sixty  duUan, 
being  in  full  for  East  half  of  the  N.  £.  quarter  of  section  N*  a,  township  N*  4,  of  leogp  N'3, 
containing  80  acres,  at  the  rate  of  J*!  per  Acre. 

(signed)  B, 

Receiver. 

^160. 

N*  a & 3 to  be  of  a wmilar  form. 


N-4. 


Receiver’s  Office  at  Davidsonvilk, 
Jaly  31, 1830. 


Received  frcun  Charles  Martin,  of  Pittsburg,  the  Sum  of  Eight  hundred  dollars,  b^g 
ip  full  for  section  NT  13,  township  N*  4,  of  range  N*  3,  containing  640  acres,  at  the  rate  (d 


45  * ■ASr  per  ««• 


^800. 


(signed)  4.  B. 

Receiver, 


PrinLcd  imatfc  dmiliscd  tiy  Ihc  (J’liivcrsily  of  Soulhtmiplon  Libririry'  Dijrilisadoii  Uuil 


•oSS 


D. 

REGISTER  of  RECEIPTS  given  by  A.  B.  Receiver  of  Public  Monie$  at  Davidsonville,  to  Purchasere  of  Public  Lands. 


SATE 

of 

RECEIFT. 

LAKS,  BY  WHOM  FUaCHASED. 

TRACT  PURCHASED. 

Rote 

per 

— 

AlUOODtof 
Fuicbue  Money 

NAME. 

PLACE 

of 

RESIDENCE. 

i . .-  -1 

^11  1 i 
1 1 1 1 

* « 

N»  of 
Towjubip. 

N»  of 

9UEI 

lity. 

A„.,. 

Hdlbi. 

.Doha. 

c. 

DoII>. 

c„. 

1820. 

July  X - 

1 

John  Jackson  - 

Carlisle  1-  t ' * 

E.^ofN. E.  1 section  9 • 

4 

3 

80 

- 

a 

- 

160 

- 

------ 

9 

Philip  Jones  - . • 

Philadelphia  - 

W.  ^ of  N.  E.  i of  section  3 

4 

3 

80 

- 

95 

100 

- 

------ 

3 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  .... 

£.  i of  N.  E.  1 of  section  4 

b 

9 

80 

- 

■ 

50 

120 

- 

- 3t  - 

4 

Charles  Martin 

Pittsburg  - 

Section  is 

4 

3 

640 

- 

1 

«5 

800 

- 

1,180 

- 

Sept  4 - . . 

5 

Thomas  Jenkins 

Bedford  • - . - 

W.  JofN.  W.j  of  section  «o 

6 

1 

80 

- 

*6 

ioo 

- 

1,280 

= 

Note. — MoDtbly  ExtntcU  to  be  made  from  this  Register,  and  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
embracing  the  Transactioos  of  the  Month  for  which  the  Extract  is  rendered. 
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E. 

FORM  of  a MONTHLY  RETURN  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


iVofc— This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  return  made.  In  all  subsequent  returns,  the  balance 
remaining  on  hand  in  the  one  immediately  preceding  (if  any)  should  be  the  first  item  of 
credit,  thus : “ By  amount  remaining  on  hand  per  hut  return.* 
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Copy  of  the  ACT  of  1820,  abolishing  the  Credit  System  of  selling  Public  Lands 
and  establishing  that  of  Prompt  Payment. 


Tois  Act,  in  addition  to  the  Acts  coDtaiued  iii  the  volume  of  Land  Laws,  will  furiiisli, 
it  is  believed,  all  the  information  requested. 


[This  ought  to  liave  been  enclosed  in  the  packet,  but  it  was  entirely  overlooked  until 
after  the  packet  bad  been  sealed.] 


/.  Af.  JIfoore. 


AN  ACT 

Making  further  provision  for  the  Sale  of  the  Public  Lands. 


Sect.  t.  BE  it  Enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next, 
all  the  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States,  the  sale  of  which  is  or  may  be  antiiorizcd  by  law, 
shall,  when  oEFered  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  be  offered  in  half-quarter  sections; 
and  when  offered  at  private  sale,  may  be  purchased  at  the  option  of  liie  purchaser,  either  in 
entire  sections,  half  sections,  quarter  sections,  or  Italf-qiiarter  sections ; and  in  every  case  of 
the  division  of  a quarter-section,  the  line  for  the  division  thereof  shall  run  north  and  south, 
and  the  corners  and  contents  of  half-quarter  sections,  which  may  thereafter  be  sold,  shall  be 
ascertained  in  the  manner  and  on  the  principles  directed  and  prescribed  by  the  second 
section  of  an  Act,  intituled,  “ An  Act  concerning  the  mode  of  surveying  the  Public  Lands  of 
the  United  States,"  passed  on  the  eleventh  day  of  February  eighteen  hundred  and  five- 
and  fractional  sections,  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  upwards,  shall  in  like 
manner,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  be  subdivided  into  half-quarter  sections,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  but  fractional 
sections,  containing  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  shall  not  be  divided,  but  shall  be 
sold  entire : Provided  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  alter  any  special  provision 
m.ade  by  law  for  the  sale  of  land  in  town  lots. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  credit  shall  not  be  allowed  for  the  purchase 
money  on  the  sale  of  any  of  the  public  lands  which  shall  be  sold  after  the  first  day  of  July 
next,  bnt  every  purchaser  ofland  sold  at  public  sale  thereafter  shall,  on  the  day  of  purchase, 
make  complete  payment  therefor;  and  tlie  purchaser  at  private  sate  shall  produce  to  the 
Register  ot  the  Land  Office,  a receipt  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or  from 
the  Receiver  of  public  monies  of  the  district,  for  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  on  any 
tract,  before  he  shall  enter  the  same  at  the  Land  Office;  and  if  any  person,  being  the 
highest  bidder  at  public  sale  for  a tract  of  land,  sliall  fail  to  make  payment  therefor,  on  tlie 
day  on  which  the  same  was  purchased,  the  tract  shall  be  again  offered  at  public  sale,  on  the 
next  day  of  sale,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  capable  of*  becoming  ibe  purchaser  of  that 
or  any  other  tract  offered  at  sucli  public  sales. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next, 
the  price  at  which  the  public  lands  shall  be  offered  for  sale,  shall  be  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  an  acre;  and  at  every  public  sale  the  highest  bidder,  who  shall  make  payment 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  the  purchaser ; but  no  lands  shall  be  sold  either  at  public  or  private 
sale,  for  a less  price  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre ; and  all  the  public  lands 
which  shall  have  been  offered  at  public  sale  before  the  first  day  of  July  ne.xt,  and  which 
shall  then  remain  unsold,  as  well  as  the  lands  that  shall  thereafter  be  offered  at  public  sale 
according  to  law,  and  remain  unsold  at  the  close  of  such  public  sale,  shall  be  subject  lo  he 
sold  at  private  sale,  by  entry  at  the  Land  Office,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cenu  an  acre 
to  be  paid  at  the  lime  of  making  such  entry  as  aforesaid,  with  the  exception,  however  of 
the  lands  which  may  have  reverted  to  the  United  States  for  failure  in  payment,  and  of  the 
heretofore  reserved  sections,  for  the  future  disposal  of  Congress,  in  tlte  Slates  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  which  shall  be  offered  at  public  sale  as  hereinafter  directed. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  no  Inmls  which  have  reverted  or  which  shall 
hereafter  revert,  and  become  forfeited  to  tlie  United  Stales  for  failure  in  any  manner  to  make 
paymeiir,  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  he  subject  lo  entry  at  private  sale,  nor  imiil 
the  same  shall  have  been  first  offered  to  tlie  highest  bidder  at  public  sole  ; and  all  sucit  lands 
wliidi  shall  have  reverted  before  the  said  first  ilay  of  July  next,  and  which  sliali  then  belong 
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to  the  United  States,  together  with  the  sections,  and  parts  of  sections,  heretofore  reserved 
for  the  future  disposal  of  Congress,  which  shall,  at  the  time  aforesaid,  remain  unsold,  shall 
be  offered  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  shall  make  payment  therefor,  in  half 
quarter  sections,  at  the  Land  Office  for  the  respective  districts,  on  such  day  or  days  as  shall, 
by  proclamaliou  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  designated  for  that  purpose;  and 
all  Lnds  which  shall  revert  and  become  forfeited  for  failure  of  payment,  after  tbe  said  first 
day  of  July  next,  shall  be  offeicd  in  like  manner  at  pnblic  sale,  at  such  time  or  times  as  tbe 
President  shall,  by  his  proclamaiion,  designate  for  the  purpose:  Provided,  That  no  such 
land  shall  b.e  sold  at  any  public  sales  hereby  auihorieed  for  a less  price  than  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  nor  on  any  other  terms  (ban  that  of  cash  payment ; and  all  the 
lands  offered  at  such  public  sales,  and  which  shall  remain  unsold  at  the  close  thereof,  shall 
be  subject  to  entry  at  private  sale,  in  tbe  same  manner,  and  at  tbe  same  price  with  the  other 
lands  sold  at  private  sme,  al  tbe  respeciive  Land  Offices. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  .further  Enacted,  That  tbe  several  public  sales  authorised  by  this 
Act  shall  respectively  be  kept  open  for  two  weeks,  and  no  longer;  and  the  Registers  of  the 
Land  Office  and  the  Receivers  of  public  money  shall,  each  respectively,  be  entiiJ^  to  five 
dollars  for  each  day’s  attendance  thereon. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  in  every  case  hereafter  where  two  or  more 
persons  shall  apply  for  the  purchase,  at  private  sale,  of  tbe  same  tract,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Register  shall  determine  the  preference,  by  forthwith  offering  the  tract  to  the  highest  bidder. 

(Approved,  April  24, 1820.) 
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25 
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15 
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27 
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6 
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17 

166,  no 

28 
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7 
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18 

166. 00 

29 
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168.  28 

19 

168.00 
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20 
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31 

640.00 
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21 

124.00 

32 
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EXPM  NATION:  Plate!. 


Fractimal  Township,  N'  If.  Range,  JV>  14.  East  Land  District  North  of 
Red  Rioer,  State  of  Louisiana. 


QUALITY  of  the  LAND  on  the  fiounderiee  of  the  TOWNSHIP. 

7fo  K 

Very  stroog  cane,  gum,  oak,  hickory.  (l.aod  rich.) 

K~L 

1st  half  low  wet,  raidue  cypress  brake. 

L~M 

Very  atrongcane,  gum,  elm  and  oak. 

M~N 

Very  strong  cane,  gum,  oak,  hickory,  &c. 

N-0 

Strong  cane  land,  ash,  kackberry,  laige  pecan,  and  W.  oak. 

0-P 

Fiial  24  cb*  rich  cane  Laud,  residue  cypress  lake. 

P-Q 

First  30  cb‘  low  swamp,  residue  rich  cane  Land. 

€l-li 

First  quality  Land. 

R-S. 

First  quality  open  Land. 

Beticeen 

QUALITY  of  the  LAND  on  the  Interior  Section  Linea 

97  & 98 

Low  cane  Land,  gum,  ash,  and  backberry. 

28  - 99 

First  ^ mile  low  caue  Land,  residue  high,  rich,  gum,  ash,  &c. 

30-  31 

Strung  cane  (cypress  lake.) 

31  - 33 

Cane  Land,  ash,  gum,  and  backberry. 

95  & 28 

Land  of  the  I st  quality  for  the  ist  half  mite. 

26-97 

First  60  ch*  cane  Land,  residue  low  swamp,  gum,  ash,  tie. 

27  - 3« 

Low  swamp,  gum,  ash,  backberry,  &c.  Land  3d  rate. 

98-  31 

Cane  Land,  gum,  ash,  backberry,  dec. 

39-  30 

Low  swamp,  ash,  gum,  backberry,  &e.  l^d  3d  rata; 

CORKEBS  described  on  the  Bouoderifs  of  the  TOWNSHlPi 


At 

c»™. 

DIat' 

in 

Treea. 

Coorae. 

Dial' 

Beariag 

Trees. 

I 

N.  33"  W. 

34 

Sycamore 

K 

N.  34*  E. 

4» 

Hackberiy 

N.  10*  W. 

37 

Hackbeny 

L 

N-iPW. 

40 

Hackbeny  1 

N.  8'E. 

3» 

Hackberry 

M 

N.  67-  W. 

73  i 

SL  Gum 

S.  83*  E. 

45 

Hackberry 

N 

N.  74”  E. 

46  1 

Hackberry 

0 

Hackbeny,  notched 

on  four  sides  for  } sec. 

0 

I N.77-E.  1 

48  1 

Hackberry 

1 S.64'‘E. 

34  1 

SL  Gum 

P 

1 Cypress,  Lake. 

1 

P 

N-eo^E.  1 

33  1 

liack  berry 

S.  6o»E. 

29 

Hackbeny 

Q 

Water  oak 

, notched  on  four  sides  for  ^ 

sec. 

Q 

1 N.  8’  W.  1 

27  1 

Cottonwood 

r 

Hurricane. 

R 

Set  a post  marked  ^ 

S 

1 S.67MV.  1 

8,  1 

Gum 

N.  2.<;‘E.  1 

34 

Sycamore 

5.i»-  4 I 
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[Plate  1. 


Fractional  Towtisk  '^,  N°  17.  Range,  N°  14.  East  Land  District,  North  of 
Red  River,  State  of  Louisiana — continued. 


DESCEIPTION  of  the  SECTION  CORNERS  on  the  Interiw  of  the  TOWNSHIP. 


c.™ 

Diet’ 

in 

links. 

Tree.* 

Cr... 

Di«l’ 

links. 

Bearing 

Tms, 

s6  aud  48 

N.58«W. 

47 

Hackberry 

S.  7*  E. 

' 33 

Elm 

37  - 31 

N.  75*  W. 

15 

Water  Oak 

28  - 30 

S.  23*  E. 

43 

Hackberry 

DESCRIPTION  oftheQUARTER  SECTION  CORNERS  of  the  Interior  Linei  of  the  TOWNSHIP. 

On  line 

ktuMn 

27  and  a8 

N.  29«  W. 

1 4 

1 PersifflOD 

1 S.  50®  £. 

1 24 

1 Cypress 

28  - 29 

S.  65'  E. 

22 

Honey  Locus '' 

S.  19"  W. 

37 

W.  Ash 

4 01iCU. 

q6  and  27 

S.  39*  E. 

48 

Hackberry 

N.9®W. 

37 

W.  Ash 

27  - 3« 

N.+*E. 

It 

Strunp  WUlow 

S.3i®W. 

85 

Hackberry 

a8  - 31 

S.  60®  W. 

14 

Hackberry 

N.6i®  E. 

60 

Hackbeiry 

39  - 30 

S.  75*  W. 

as 

Peisimon 

N.  63®  E. 

29 

W.  AsL 

QUALITY  of  the  LAND  of  TRACTS  {ranting 

; on  itio  RIVER. 

1 and  a 

Fint  niUi  soil,  scattering  timber. 

2-3 

First  quality  Land,  gum,  ash,  hackberry,  dee. 

3-4 

Same  quality. 

4-6 

Same  quality. 

6-6 

Same  quality. 

6-7 

Same  quality. 

7 - 8 

Same  quality. 

8 - 9 

Same  quality. 

9-10 

Same  quality. 

10  - 11 

Same  quality. 

11  - 13 

Same  quality. 

13  - 13 

Same  quality. 

13  - 14 

First  \ low,  residue  ilrsi  quality. 

14  - 15 

Same  quality. 

16  - ifi 

Same  quality. 

16  - 17 

Same  quality. 

17  - 18 

Same  quality. 

18  - 19 

Same  quality. 

19  - 20 

First  quality  Land,  large  limber, &e. 

20  - 2t 

I First  half  cb 

ine  ridges,  residue  high  rich  cane  Land. 
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Fractional  Township,  N"  17.  Range,  N*  14.  East  Land  District,  North  of 
Red  River,  Slate  of  Louisiana — continued. 


FRONT  of  TRACTS  fionting  on  (be  RIVER, 


Ftwl 

Dist' 

Unis 

Trees. 

C"“”- 

DUt’ 

Links. 

Beorine 

TVecs, 

1 and  2 

Box,  Eldc 

T,  Dotebed  on  the  4 sides  foi 

( 

' see.  cor. 

2-3 

S.74"W. 

70 

WiSlow 

S.  37*  E. 

96  ' 

Willow 

3-4 

N.43*E. 

28 

W.  Asb 

N.  44*  W. 

25 

St.  Gum 

4-5 

S.43*  W. 

70 

Elm 

6 - 6 

6 - 7 

S.  so*  E. 

321 

Pecan 

7 - 8 

S.  35*  E. 

190 

Sycamore 

8 - 9 

N.47‘E. 

98 

China  Tree 

N.77*  W. 

048 

CoUouwood 

9 - >0 

N.  83*  E. 

69 

Cottonwood 

S.  63*  W. 

9 

Cottonwood 

10  - u 

S.  E. 

19 

CoUcDwood 

11  - 12 

N.  68*  E. 

71 

Cottonwood 

S.  68*  W. 

41 

Sweet  Gum 

12  - 13 

N.59’E. 

205 

Sycamore 

S.  82*  W. 

138 

Cottonwood 

13  - U 

s.  57*  w. 

24 

EJm 

S.  58*  E. 

67 

Hackberry 

14  - *5 

S.  88*  W. 

30 

Hackbeiry 

S.  6o*  E. 

11 

Box  Elder 

15  - 16 

N.  61*  W.  ' 

58 

Hackbeny 

S.  40*  E. 

44 

Elder 

16  - 17 

N.  85*  W. 

35 

Sycamore 

S.20*  E. 

«4 

Elm 

17  - 18 

N.  6o*  IV. 

54 

Sycamore 

S.  5*  w. 

62 

Elder 

18  - J9 

N.  67*  W. 

15 

Hack  berry 

S.  5*  E. 

6 

Hackberry 

19  - 20  1 

S.  87*  W. 

18 

Elm 

S.  3*  E. 

1 35 

Paupau 

20-21 

N.  71  W. 

26 

White  Oak 

S.  38*  W. 

54 

S.  Gum 

Rwl;. 

BACKS  of  TRACTS  fronHng  oa  the  RIVER. 

i and  2 

No  beariDg  trees. 

2-3 

N.  30"  E. 

24 

Gnm 

N.  64*  W. 

46 

Gum 

3-4 

N.43*E. 

28 

W.  Ash 

N.  44*  W. 

25 

Si.  Gum 

4-5 

S.  65.  E. 

37 

Hackberry 

N.  14*  W. 

21 

Water  Oak 

5-6 

N.  3i«  E. 

50 

Hackberry 

6-7 

N.  6i"  W. 

17 

White  Asb 

N.  48*  W. 

36 

Gum 

7-8 

N.  31*  E. 

37 

Hadtberrv 

N.  35*  W. 

12 

Pin  Oak 

8 - 9 

N.  i8*  E. 

65 

Pin  Oak 

N.45"W. 

93 

Elm 

9-10 

N.  50“  E. 

98 

Elm 

N.  If  W. 

68 

Hackberry 

10  - ii 

N.7i»IY, 

71 

Gum 

11  - 12 

N.  68*  E. 

9 

Gum 

N.  Sf  W. 

23 

Hackberry 

12  - 13 

No  bearini 

; trees. 

«3  - H 

N.  7a®  W. 

67 

S.  Gum 

14  - IS 

N.  48®  E. 

13 

Box  Elder 

N.76*W. 

22 

S.  Gum 

\5  - 16 

S.  88*  E, 

27 

While  Ash 

N.  10*  E. 

1 44 

Paupau 

16  - 17 

S.  63*  E. 

60 

Gum 

S.  65*  E. 

17  - 18 

N. 26' W. 

34  1 

Gum 

N.72*  E. 

61 

Gum 

»8  - 19 

S.  as*  E. 

37 

St  Gum 

N. 49' W. 

28 

Gum 

19  - 20 

N.  19*  E, 

54 

Hackberry 

20  - 21 

No  boarin! 

1 

; trees. 

1 

4 I 2 


Maxfield  Lacthm, 

Dejmty  Surveyor. 
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TOJliX)  lUigOJi't'  OF  C.OMMITTEE  OK  EMIGHATION 


JJ/sfrut  Worl/t  of  Ih’t/  ff/'yer  Lfw/s/'ana. 


T.ii  N.n.VJn  K. 


/{utlon  MuM/rtt'tt 


nr/r  i/.f/f 


inSoS.  se 
&SSo.  !•} 


Total Jjva  J7.tS5.-f3 


/^flfteyor 


'ct/u 


fa.  Thf  wont/  Httif  uHtirrtinfri  tee. 

an  written  in  tAe  Oriffinai  l/mwmff  in  ttMt/nt-. 


■J/ofVf:  or  coMJfo.v.s 


T/t/tr 


T(llt/r  ef'  Ctntmiee. 

A” 

Jiva 

TT 

Area 

1 

JO'4.95 

39 

159-46 

2 

169.33 

40 

157.82 

3 

168.56 

41 

160.  •24 

-t 

168.44 

4-1 

168. 18 

5 

169.36 

43 

168.  »t 

ff 

l67.o8 

44 

169. 25 

7 

t70.  73 

■15 

262.03 

a 

167.69 

46 

265.00 

a 

165.07 

47 

j61 . 77 

JO 

173.94 

48 

16.9. 18 

u 

161.45 

49 

267.67 

n 

164.97 

50 

267.58 

J3 

178.91 

St 

162.5o 

J4 

161. 81 

53 

158.10 

IS 

103.08 

S3 

157.99 

JO 

165.50 

.it 

159.87 

J7 

164.00 

55 

162.03 

18 

160.69 

50 

162.82 

19 

160.  Si 

51 

164.63 

» 

160,10 

58 

375.  88 

'11 

134,87 

59 

522.62 

■s 

195. 35 

60 

298.82 

23 

165.99 

61 

24 

165.  iS 

*1 

»2 

88. H 

■15 

i65. 94 

63 

538.89 

»• 

161.SS 

64 

S83.I9 

27 

167. 12 

So 

216.  85 

•18 

160.33 

66 

132.59 

29 

167.01 

67 

640,16 

30 

164. 47 

68 

640.88 

31 

171.05 

60 

W9.  07 

32 

186. 18 

70 

299.03 

33 

184.80 

V 

641.95 

54 

171.89 

72 

642,  28 

36 

16S.16 

73 

641.12 

36 

167.14 

74 

638.92 

■V 

163.07 

75 

605.36 

38 

166.88 

76 

193. 85 

9 

k 

£,ut 

3 

j 

Emt 

4 

£.ur 

5 

n6Sn  ^ 
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Fraciiontil  Tmnship,  N‘  2.  Range,  N‘  8.  East  Land  District,  North  of 
Red  River,  Louisiana — continued. 


CORNERS  <lescTibed  on  lfa6  BoanJuies  ot  the  TOWNSHIP. 


c™. 

DUf 

[n 

Bearing 

Trees. 

C.TO. 

Dial' 

Uuk). 

Bearing 

Trees. 

it 

«r 

. - . 

tlound 

G 

N.  83*  W. 

65 

Hackberry 

S.  56*  E. 

21 

Ash 

g 

S.  36*  W. 

21 

Hackberry 

N.  8*  E. 

2S 

Hackberry 

n 

N.  30"  VV. 

, 19 

Hackbeny  I 

S.  45' E. 

10 

Ash 

h 

S.  85'  E. 

9 

Locust  i 

N.70'W. 

49 

Iron  wood 

I 

N.  15»  W. 

48 

Cypress 

S.  10*  E. 

26 

Laurel 

i 

S.  45’  W. 

20 

Locust  1 

N.  40'  E. 

13 

Elbow  wood 

K 

Corner 

on  an 

Elbow  wood. 

k 

S.  45*  W. 

17 

E.  wood 

N.37“  W. 

25 

Iron  Wood 

L 

N.  71“  W. 

30 

E.  wood 

S.  72*  E. 

32 

E.  wood 

1 

Comer 

on  a 

Hickory. 

M 

N.  75«  W. 

8S 

E.  wood 

S.  35'  E. 

16 

Iron  wood 

m 

N.  88' E. 

200 

Iron  wood. 

N 

S.  78*  W. 

25 

El.  wood 

N.  3'  E. 

47 

E.  wood 

n 

N.53“E. 

8 

Hickory 

N.  76'  W. 

4 

Oak 

0 

S.  54’  w, 

20 

E.  wood 

N.  21'E. 

It 

Iron  wood 

0 

West 

3 

E.  wood. 

P 

S.  58'  w. 

16 

Iron  wood 

N.  73' E- 

It 

E.  wood 

P 

N.  8o'  E. 

6 

£.  wood 

N.  20'  W. 

>0 

E.  wood 

Q 

Comer 

on  an 

E.  wood. 

V 

Corner 

on  an 

E.  wood. 

J? 

N.  79'  W. 

9 

Iron  wood 

5.  .50”  E. 

>7 

Iron  wooil 

r 

S.  12“  W. 

40 

Willow 

S.  4"  E. 

50 

Willow 

V 

S.  66'  W, 

18 

Locust 

N.  67'  W. 

»7 

Locust 

V 

S.  .5'  W. 

33 

Hackberry 

N.  64*  E. 

45 

ILckoiy 

» 

N.  80'  E. 

10 

Willow 

S.  64'  E. 

21 

Hacki«rry 

w 

Comer 

on  a 

Hickory. 

X 

S.35*W. 

36 

Box  Elder 

N.31-W. 

20 

Ash 

Y 

N.  89'  E. 

>9 

j Sweet  Gum 

S.  30'  E. 

12 

Elm 

DESCRIPTION  of  the  SECTION  CORNERS  o 

u the  Interior  «f  the  TOWNSHIP. 

Comer 

D!at' 

Bearing 

^ ]^f 

Bearing 

&c(totu. 

Lialis. 

links. 

Trees. 

64  and  66. 

Corner 

on  a 

Locust. 

69  - 71. 

■N.50' W. 

40 

Cypreaa 

S.  i6*  E. 

10 

Locust 

70  - 74- 

N.  2*  W. 

33 

Persimon 

S.  14*  E. 

H 

E.  wood 

6fi  - 07. 

N.  10' W. 

10 

E.  wood 

S.  80' E. 

62 

Locust 

68  - 7«. 

N.  27*  W. 

33 

E.  wood 

S.  44"  E. 

n 

E.  wood 

7»  - 73- 

N-r  w. 

3 

Iron  wood 

S.  28'  E. 

21 

E.  wood 
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Fractional  Township,  N‘  2.  Range,  N"  8.  East  Land  District,  North  of 
Red  River,  Louisiana — continued. 


DESCRITOON  of  the  QUARTER  SECTION  CORNERS  on  the  InteriorofiUe  TOWNSHIP. 


-Meridians. 


Online  | 

beliMn 

Seeiunt. 

Coune. 

Diet' 

linki. 

Bearing 

Treet. 

Duf 

Link.. 

Bearing 

Trees. 

68  nnd  69 

S.  63*  36'  E. 

11 

Locust 

1 

70  - 

N.  6*  56'  E. 

35 

E.  Wood 

S.  35“  33'  W. 

19 

Locust 

74  - 75 

N. 460  41'  E. 

16 

Cypress 

N.  4®  33'  E. 

36 

E.Wood 

67  - 68 

5.  4°  46'  £. 

31 

Locust 

N.6*46'  E. 

26 

Locust 

71  - 7a 

N.8i*S3'  E. 

31 

Cypress 

8.53*  44’ W. 

3 

Locust 

73-74 

S.  j*  48'  E. 

39 

Locust 

S.  8i®  W.. 

6 

E.  Wood 

66  and  67 

N.  S»  E. 

6 

Locust 

S.  81“  E. 

99 

Elbow  Wood 

67  - 7« 

S.  86'30'W. 

so 

Cypress 

N.  11*54'  ^ 

26 

Elbow  Wood 

73  - 73 

N.t7"55'W. 

18 

Persimon 

S.  6“  49'  W. 

31 

E.  Wood 

65  - 68 

N.86'02'W. 

4i 

E.  Wood 

68  - 71 

N.42'’27'  W. 

3 

Locust 

7*  - 74 

N.8a*o6'  E. 

b| 

E.  Wood 

S.  5®  50'  E. 

>3-77 

E.  Wood 

70  - 75 

N.  i"  W. 

3 

Cypress 

■ 

raONTof  TRACre  fronting  on  RED  end  MISSISSIPPI  RIVERS. 


Freni 
m Line 

Dial’ 

C”™- 

IKst’ 

Buiriiig 

Selween. 

Li.k^ 

Unkv 

Trees. 

1 and  a 

N.  20*  W. 

5 

E.  Wood 

S.  7*  E. 

22 

Elickory 

2-3 

S.  So*  E. 

8 

Locust 

N.  15*  W. 

20 

Locust 

3 — 4 

S.  86°  E. 

4 

Locust 

4-5 

S.  70*  E. 

»5 

Elbow  Wood 

N.  8o*  E. 

25 

Locust 

5 - 6 

S.  iTE. 

Hickory 

North 

30 

E.  Wood 

6 - 7 

North 

11 

Willow 

8.  3*  W. 

>4 

E.Wood 

7 - 8 

Comer 

on  an 

E.  Wood 

8 - 9 

S.  28*E. 

11 

Hickory 

N.  6*  W. 

30 

Hickory 

9-10 

N.  45*  E. 

30 

Locust 

N.  45’  W. 

8 

Hickory 

10  - 11 

S.  2*  E. 

40 

Hickory 

N.  20*  W. 

l6 

Hickory 

11  - 12 

S.  4^  W. 

20 

Hickory 

N.  7*  E. 

50 

E.  Wood 

12  - 13 

South 

10 

Hickory 

S.  50°  E. 

3 

Hickory 

13  - u 

S.  20*  W. 

9 

Hickory 

S.  30*  E. 

60 

Locust 

14  - 15 

S.  ii“E. 

15 

Locust 

S.  60°  W. 

10 

Hickory 

16  - 16 

N.76*E. 

11 

Hickory 

i6  - 17 

Comer 

on  a 

Hickory 

17  - i8 

S.  7*  E. 

4 

Hickory 

N.  84*  W. 

S 

Locust 

18  - 19 

N.  30*  E. 

23 

Locust 

S.  62°  E. 

4 

Ash 

19  - 20 

N.45*  E. 

50 

Locust 

21  - 22 

N.  15'  W. 

3-53 

1 Ash 

1 Nole.  This  line  is  made  3.53  chs.  longer. 

23  - 23 

N.63°  E. 

88 

Oak 

S.  67°  E. 

120 

Ash 

23  - 24 

on  a 

CotioD  Wood 

{ctmlinvcd'i 
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Fractional  Township,  N"  2.  Range,  N°  8.  East  Land  District,  North  of 
Red  River,  Louisiana — contmued. 


FKONT  of  TRACTS  fronrtiig  on  RED  uiil  MISSISSIPPI  RIVERS— eoRlinutd- 


Front 
on  Lttic 
tolu«en. 

c..™. 

DiiC 
to  1 

Linli. 

Bearing 

'Dec*. 

Diat'  1 

Bearing 

24  - 25 

South 

J3 

Ash 

N.9«E. 

23 

Box  Elder 

05  - o6 

Comer 

on  a 

Hackberry 

26  - 27 

N.  18*  W. 

11 

Hack  berry 

S.  45"  w. 

19 

Hackberry 

27  - s8 

East 

8 

Box  Elder 

N.  10"  W. 

30 

Box  Elder 

28  - 09 

Comer 

on  a 

Hackberry 

29  - 30 

N.  6->  W.  ' 

6 

Aah 

S.  6"  E. 

10 

Willow 

30  - 31 

S.  68»  W. 

24 

Cotton  Wood 

S.  27®  W. 

27 

Hackberry 

3»  - 32 

Comer 

on  a 

Colton  Wood 

32  - 33 

Corner 

on  a 

Willow 

33  - 34 

North 

6 

Willow 

S.  7®  W. 

3 

Cotton  Wood 

34  - 35 

N.  7«  W. 

2 

Willow 

S.  60®  W. 

5 

WiUow 

35  - 36 

East 

2 

Cotton  Wood 

36  - 37 

Corner 

00  a 

Cotton  Wood 

37  - 38 

N.  I4-  W. 

13 

Willow 

38  - 39 

Corner 

on  a 

Cotton  Wood 

39  - 40 

N.  46*  W. 

2 

Willow 

40  - 41 

S.  6*  W. 

10 

Willow 

N.40'W. 

10 

Willow 

41  - 42  ; 

Corner 

on  a 

Willow 

42  - 43 

S.45*  E. 

7 

Cotton  Wood 

N.  45®  W. 

10 

Willow 

43-44 

Comer 

on  a 

Willow 

44-45 

Sr  39"  W. 

10 

Willow 

N.5®  E. 

27 

Cotton  Wood 

45-46 

N.  31®  W. 

11 

Willow 

S.  i9*E.  . 

11 

Wtilow 

46  - 47 

Comer 

on  a 

Cotton  Wood  1 

47  - 48 

N.  31®  W. 

12 

Colton  Wood ' 

S.  45®  W. 

10 

Sycamore 

48  - 49 

Corner 

on  a 

Box  Elder 

49  - SO 

N.  42»  W. 

»3 

Box  Elder 

S.  66.  W. 

24 

Sycamore 

50  - 61 

S.  11*  E. 

27 

Willow 

N.  49®  W.  i 

19 

Cotton  Wood 

51  - 52 

N.  l8“  W. 

15 

Colton  Wood 

S.  29®  W. 

28 

Sycamore 

5«  - 53 

N.  82®  E. 

12 

Cotton  Wood 

N.  40®  W. 

Cotton  iVood 

53  - 54 

N.  86®  W. 

29 

Cotton  Wood 

S.  6®  E. 

30 

Sycamore 

54-65 

West 

9 1 

Sycamore 

S.  40®  W. 

22 

Sycamore 

55-56 

8. 4®  W. 

»7 

Ash 

S.  86®  W. 

! 33 

Cotton  Wood 

56  - 67 

North 

16  1 

Dogwood 

S.  3"  W. 

' 19 

Dogwood 

67  - 58 

Comer 

on  a 

Cotton  Wood 

58  - 69 

Corner 

on  an 

Ash 

69-60 

N.  4®  W. 

8 

Box  Elder 

60  - 6j 

N.  68®  E. 

54 

Oak 

4 T 4 
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Fractional  Township,  N°  2.  Range,  N‘ 8.  East  Land  Distr id,  North  of 
Rtd  River,  Slate  of  Louisiana — coatinaed. 


BACK  ofTBACTS  ffonling  on  BED  uid  MISSISSIPPI  RIVESS. 


Back. 

c.™ 

Dlsf  ' 

<» 

IJnks. 

c.™. 

Dlst' 

III 

Bearing 

Trues- 

I and  3 

N.46°\V. 

7 

E.  Wood 

S.  37"  W. 

>9 

Hickory 

a - 3 

N.43“W. 

3 

^ust 

S.  16"  w. 

u 

E.  Wood 

3-4 

S.  60*  W. 

86 

iron  Wood 

N 13MV. 

18 

Iron  Wood 

4-5 

N.  17*W. 

j6 

Irou  Wood 

S.  80"  W. 

14 

Iron  Wood 

5-6 

N.  4“  W. 

7 

Locust 

S.  36"  W. 

12 

Iron  Wood 

6-7 

N.  4"  W. 

30 

Persimoii 

S.  60'  W. 

24 

Locust 

7-6 

N.  96*  E. 

M 

E.  Wood. 

S.  60*  W. 

9 

Elbow  Wood 

8 - 9 

N.  j6*W. 

19 

Locust 

N.  82“  W. 

9 

E.  Wood 

9-10 

Corner 

on  an 

E.  Wood  , 

10  - 11 

N.  3*W. 

6 

Iron  ‘Wood 

N.6i*W. 

7 

Hickory 

11  - la 

N.  44*^. 

17 

E.  Wood 

N.  14"  E. 

33 

E.  Wood 

la  - 13 

N.  9"  E. 

n 

Locust  1 

N.  a3»  W. 

»7 

E.  Wood 

13  - 14 

N.13*W. 

so 

Iron  tVood 

K.  72*  E. 

4 

Iron  Wood 

14  - »6 

N.  3“  E. 

11 

Iron  Wood  , 

N.  i2»W. 

1 7 

Elbow  Wood 

15  - iC 

N.21"W. 

16 

Locust 

N 63'  E. 

23 

Hickoiy 

16  - 17 

N.  18' E. 

9 

Iron  Wood  , 

N.  4"  W. 

13 

Locust 

17  - 18 

N.  10"  E. 

12 

Locust  j 

N.71MV.  j 

18 

Locust 

18  - 19 

N.  29* W. 

24 

Elbow  Wood 

N.  23"  E. 

11 

1 Iron  Wood 

ig  - ao 

Corner  | 

on  tin 

Elbow  V\’ood 

81  - 33 

N.  J6"  W. 

3-50 

Elbow  Wood 

|J  Note. — 'I  bis  line  is  made  t 

«be3.6ocha. 

29  - 83 

S.  4”  E. 

4 

Elbow  Wood 

N.  64“  E. 

18 

E.  Wood 

93  - 34 

N. 6o*  E. 

29 

Cypress 

84  - 86 

N.  73*  E. 

16 

Ash 

S.  60*  E. 

24 

Cypress 

85  - a6 

N.70*  E. 

3 

Locust 

East 

18 

Elbow  Wood 

a6  - 37 

N.  io»E. 

23 

Uackbeny 

N.  83*  E. 

14 

E.  Wood 

27  - 38 

North 

6 

E.  Wood 

S.  46*  E. 

13  ' 

Ash 

e8  - ag 

Comer 

on  an 

E.Wood 

Note ; 

Back  comers  to  Sectionn 

estsbusbed  on 

a \V  iliow. 

36  - 37  ' 

S.  12*  E. 

8 

Overcup  Onkl 

S.  71“  E.  1 

>3 

Elbow  Wood 

37  - 38 

Comer 

on  an 

Elbow  Wood  1 

38  - 39 

S.  i8*  E. 

42 

E.  Wood 

S.  74“  E. 

13 

E.  Wood 

39  - 40  I 

S.  6*  E. 

18 

Willow 

S.  88*  E, 

3 

E.  Wood 

40  - 41  . 

S.  36*  E. 

9 

Cypress  I 

S.  78“  E. 

iS 

E.  Wood 

41  - 48 

S.  48"  E. 

‘4 

Willow  ; 

S.  87*  E. 

27 

WUlow 

42  - 43 

S.  60'  E.  1 

43 

Elbow  Wood 

S.  84*  E. 

‘3 

1 Willow 

43  - 44 

S.  so"  n- 

4 , 

E.Wood 

N.  56*  E. 

ta 

t'ypnx* 

44-45 

N.  18“  E.  , 

12  1 

E.  Wood 

S.  6o»  E. 

7 

Willow 

46  - 46 

N.  44*  E. 

14 

Willow 

S.  73"  E. 

36 

Willow 

46  - 47 

Corner 

on  an 

Elbow  Wood 

47  - 48 

N.  8o*  E, 

4 1 

E.  Wood 

S.  44"  E. 

3 

E.  Wood 
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Fractional  Tmnshij),  N’  2.  Range,  N°  8.  East  Land  District,  North  of 
Red  River,  Slate  of  Louisiana — continued 


BACK  of  TIUCTS  froaimg  oa  BED  and  aOBSI&SirFl  EIT£RS-«mlimKil. 


U*k. 

Dill- 

in 

Bearing 

Trees. 

c™. 

DUt* 

Bearing 

Treei. 

48  - 49 

N.  88*  E. 

S7 

Willow 

N.  10*  E, 

16 

WiUow 

49  - SO 

N.  73*  E. 

19 

E.  Wood 

N.  58*  E. 

4 

E.Wood  ■ 

50  - 5J 

N.  54*  E. 

13 

WiUow 

N.  73"  E. 

so 

E.  Wood 

5*  - 6* 

N.  4a®  E. 

40 

E.  Wood 

N.  63’  E. 

»7 

Locust 

5a  - S3 

N.  14*  E. 

90 

Locust 

N.  76*  E. 

*7 

E.  Wood 

S3  - 54 

N.  a"  E. 

6 

E.Wood 

N.  58’  E. 

4 

E.  Wood 

54  - 55 

N.  40'  E. 

44 

Ash 

N.  28*  E. 

9 

E.Wood 

55  - 6<3 

N.  to"  E. 

35 

Locust 

S.  50*  E. 

16 

E.Wood 

56  - 57 

N.  S"  W. 

11 

E.  Wood 

S.  5a’  E., 

87 

Iron  Wood 

67  - 58 

N.  40»  E. 

6 

E.  Wood 

South 

14 

Locust 

58  - 69 

Comer 

on  an 

E.  Wood 

59  - 60 

N.  4»  E. 

8 

Ovcrcup  Oak 

60  - 61 

Comer 

OQ  an 

0.  Oak 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 


THE  LAND  in  front  of  Red  Hirer  overflows  iVom  8 to  10  feet,  in  the  rear  from 
25  to  30  feel : Growth — Locust,  Iron  Wood,  "Elbow  Wood,  and  Cypress. 

The  Land  generally  in  front  of  the  Mississippi  is  subject  to  overflow  from  1 to  3 feet, 
and  in  the  rear  from  20  to  30  feet : Growth — Overcup  Oak,  Ash,  Elbow  Wood,  Loenst, 
Willow,  &c.  8tc.  8tc. 
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WITNESSES  EXAMINED  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


LIST  OF  WITNESSES 

EXAMINED  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE, 


With  the  Pages  of  their  Evidence. 


ADAMS,  Hiomos,  Overseer  of  the  Poor  nc  MililcnhaU,  in  Suffolk  • 
3ABNAH0,  Edward,  EUq.  Agent  for  New  South  Wales  ... 
BEAUVAIS,  Louis,  Esq.  -• 

BEECHEIl,  Rev.  John  Thomas,  Magistrate  in  Nottinghamshire  • 
BLAKE,  Anthony  Richard,  Esq.  ....... 

BODKIN,  John,  Esq 

BRADBUKV,  Mr.  Thomas,  late  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  in  Great  Nor.l 
wood  Parish  in  Buckinghamshire  - - ...  -J 

BROWN,  Robert,  Lieut.  General  ....... 


305,  306. 

306,  307. 
400  to  405. 
45G  to  460. 
271  to  277. 


270  to  271. 
]0Gt01l3.20t  t0209. 
4J3  lo  439-  455- 
4G3  to  464. 

BUItEELL,  Waller,  Esq.  (a  Member  of  Uie  Committee)  ...  136  to  142. 

CAMPBEL4  Archibald,  Esq.  (a  Member  of  the  Committee)  > • 54  to  59. 

CAMPBELL,  Alexander,  Esq.  Sheriff  Substitute  for  Renfrewshire  - 182  to  200; 

CARLISLE,  Frederick,  Esq.  resident  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ^^^^*^453*  455^**^°^*^ 

CHESTER,  Bishop  of  - S35  to  243. 

CLEMENT,  Lieut.  Hanbury,  R.  N.  resident  in  New  South  Woles-  - 394  to  398. 

COSWAY,  William  Richard,  Esq.  378  to  383. 

COULINC,  Mr.  William,  Civil  Engineer  358  to  368. 

DIXON,  Hugh,  Esq.  Land  Agent  in  Ireland  .....  S56  to  265. 

DRUMMOND,  Henry  Home,  Esq.  (a  Member  of  the  House)  • * G2  to  65. 

EATON,  Richard  Webber,  Esfl.  Merchant,  formerly  a resident  at  the) 

CiierfG».aH.pe  =0510,03; 

ELLIS,  Henry,  Esq.  formerly  Colonial  Secretary  at  the  Cape  ofGood\  g 

Hope  ...-.-....-J  59  4- 

ELMORE,  John  Richard,  Esa.  M.D.  late  Master  Manufacturer  in  the)  . . 

Sooiofirekna  ] 464104®. 

FELTON,  William  Bowman,  Esq.  a Legislative  Councillor  of  Lower)  Il3tn  124.  167,  iGff. 

Canada  .-.....--.-j  43a  to  433. 

FIELDEN,  William,  Esq.  Master  Manufacture!:  in  Lancashire  • * 209  to  aiG. 

FITZHUGH,  Mr.  William  Ludlow,  Agent  for  EmigrautfratLiverpoo)  • 223  to  234. 

FOSTER,  John  Leslie,  Esq.  (a  Member  of  the  Committee)  - - 30710311.33710343. 

FOSTER  A LITTLE,  Messrs.  Joseph  and  James,  Weavers  in  Glasgow  • 45  to  54. 

FRANCIS,  David  Polly,  Esq.  resident  attlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  - 144^150.18910171. 
HOMEWOOD,  Mr.  James,  Overseer  at  Headcorii,  hr  Kent  • - 17810180. 

HOWF,  Mr.  John,  Postmaster  in  Nova  Scotia  .....  3^  to  400. 

HULTON,  William,  Esq.  Magistrate  in  Lancashire  ....  216  to  S22. 

HUNTER,  Alexander,  Esq.  Writer  of  the  Signet,  and  Land  Agent  in| 

HUNTON,  Mr.  Thomas,  Master  Manufacturer  in  Carlisle  - . - 9B0  to  287. 

HYETT,  William  Henley,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  the) 

Relief  of  Distressed  Manufacturers  .....  .J  5 • 

INGLia,  .lames,  Esq.  Director  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Company  . 394, 

KENNEDY,  Thomas  Francis,  Esq.  (a  Member  of  the  House)  • 59  to  62, 

LACOSTE,  Thomas,  Esq.  of  the  Parish  of  Chertsey,  in  Surrey  - 171  to  173. 

MAINE,  Mr.  Samuel,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  at  Handworth,  in  Mid*)  .0 

dlesex 1 
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MALTPIUS,  Rev.  XhoniRB  Robert 

MARSHAL,  Capt.  William,  Superintendeot  of  tlie  Lanark  SettleraeiAl 
in  Canada  - .-  -•-..-.j 

marshal,  John  Markham,  Esq.  of  Kerry,  In  Ireland  - . . 

MAXWELL,  John,  Esq.  (a  Member  of  the  Committee)  - - . 

M^ILU\^HAY,  Simon,  Esq.  Chairman  of  Canada  Company 
MOODY,  Major  Tltomas,  Royal  Engineers  - . - - . 

MOUNT,  Mr.  Roswell,  Surveyor  of  Lan«l  in  Upper  Canada 
aiURPHY,  Dr.  William,  Physician  at  Cork,  in  Iicland  ... 
NIMMO,  Alexander,  Esq.  Civil  Engineer  . . . . . 

NORTHHODSE,  Mr.  William  Spencer,  Editor  ofthe  Free  Press  News-l 
paper.  Agent  for  Emigration  Society  in  Glasgow  . - .j 

O’DRISCOLL,  John,  Esq.  of  Cork,  in  Ireland  . - - - . 

O’HARA,  Lieut-Colonel,  C.  B.  - --  --  -- 

PARNELL,  Sir  Henry  (a  Member  of  the  Committee)  ... 
POWLE3,  John  Diston,  Esq.  Director  of  tlie  Colombian  Agricultiiran 
Association  .j 


Paws. 

311  to  327. 

136-  +3«-  433- 
407  to  411. 

86,  87. 

393,  394*  4<3*  to  463. 
65  to  73.  83  to  86. 
405.  407. 439,  440- 
383  to  388. 

338  to  331. 

87  to  104.  16410  167. 
236  to  139. 

456, 

300  to  301. 43 1 10453. 
4G7  to  475. 


PRINGLE,  Thomas,  late  resident  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
RICE,  Spring,  Esq.  (a  Member  of  the  Committee)  . - . - 

ROBINSON,  Peter,  Esq.  Superintendent  of  the  Settlements  of  Irishi 
Pauper  Emigrants  in  Upper  Canada  . - - . .j 

SCOTT,  Capt  Henry  William,  R,  N.  late  Naval  Officer  in  New"! 

Brunswick,  and  formerly  Assist.  Surveyor  General  in  Nova  Scotiaj 
SEWELL,  Jonatlian,  Esq.  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Canada 
SMITH,  John,  Esq.  Banker,  at  Oundle,  in  the  County  of  Northampton 
STANLEY,  Hon.  Edward  G.  (a  Member  of  the  Committee) 

STRACHAN,  Dr.  John,  Archdeacon  of  Upper  Canada  . . - 

STRICKLAND,  Jerrord,  Esq.  Land  Agent  in  Ireland  ... 
TAIT  & WILSON,  Messrs.  John  & James,  Weavers  in  Glasgow  - 
TAYLOR,  Mr.James,  Overseer  of  the  Poor  at  Fellhara,  in  the  Counlyl 
of  Middlesex  - -.--.-.-.j 

THOMPSON,  Mr.  George,  Merchant  at  tlic  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
TIGHE,  Robert  Sterne,  Esq.  of  Mitchels  Town,  County  of  Westmeath 
'I'REDGOLD,  Mr.  Thomas,  Civil  Engineer  ..... 
TURNER,  Rev.  John  Mattlitas,  of  Wilmslow,  in  Cheshire  • - . 

VANDELEUR,  Jolin  Scott,  Esq.  Magistrate  in  the  County  of  Clare,  in) 
Ireland  ...-•...--.j 
WAGNER,  Mr.  Benedict  Paul,  late  resident  in  Lower  Canada  - 
WEATHEDLEY,  Capt  James  Dent,  H.  P.  resident  in  Upper  Canada  • 
WEST,  Mr.  James,  Land  Agent  in  Ireland  - - - - 

WHITTAKER,  J.  W.  of  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire  .... 
WHITE,  Lieut.  Thomas  Charles,  H.  P.  resident  at  the  Cape  of  Good) 

Hope / 

WILLS,  Mr.  Benjamin  ......... 

WILSON,  David  John,  Esq.  of  the  County  of  Clare,  in  Ireland  - 
WTtIGHT,  Mr.  Tliomas 


150  to  155* 

277 10279.44510450. 

.34410357.38910390. 
413  to  431.433- 

352  to  256. 

390,  391. 

129,  »30- 
460,  461. 

130  to  136.  388,  389. 
331  to  337. 

IU4  to  106. 

174  to  178. 

303  to  305. 

440  to  445. 

39  > to  393- 
731083.  183. 

300,  301. 

357.  358. 

194  to  136. 

297  to  300. 

301  to  303. 

157  to  159-  903. 
368  to  374- 
26510269,  893to297. 
374  to  378. 
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• TO  TiJE  PRISCIPJL  MATTERS 

Detailed  in  ETidence  taken  before  tbe  Select  Committee  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  expediency  of  encouraging  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


PRlHClPAt  HEADS. 

Wn'NESSES. 

NUMBER 

oftlie 

QUESTION. 

PAtJE 

ulllib 

EnOENCE. 

AGRICULTURE;  Hand-loom  weavers  have 

Foster  & Little 

37-  52- 

some  experience  in. 

Arch^  Campbell 

178.  igo. 

55.  56. 

It.  H.  Omnmuiiil 

S47- 

ea. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS; 

Turner  - 

551- 

83. 

vide  LABOUR. 

APPRENTICES;  at  Wilraslow, in  Cotton Manu* 

Turner  • 

524-  S47.  548. 

80,  8e. 

factories  parish  settlements  may  be 
obtained  by  Irishmen  being  indented. 

near  Bolton,  are  taken  by  weavers 

Huiton  - 

2107,  3108, 

220,  321, 

ASSOCIATION  for  bettering  the  condition  of 

Couling  - 

aiog.  S134, 
3710  to  3769. 

332. 

358  to  367. 

the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  la- 

Wills  - - 

bourer;  the  views  of  some  members 

377t  to  384A. 

368  to  374. 

thereof. 

Wright  - - 

3846  to  3865. 

374  to  378. 

BOGS  in  Ireland;  rirfe  WASTE  LAND.S. 

BOUNTIES;  the  efiect  of,  on  the  Fisheries  and 

hfaltlius  - 

331,  323. 

Linen  Manrifactuces  of  Ireland. 

Parnell  - 

4346. 

452. 

CANADAS ; the  Scotch  Emigrant  Societies  for 

Faster  & Little 

tog,  110,  111. 

50. 

coing  there,  solicit  a small  advance 
&om  Government,  to  be  repaid  by  in- 

114,  iij,  116. 

118.  i3g,  140. 

Sh  52- 

stalments  on  the  security  of  their  im- 
proved lands. 

__  and  they  entertain  hopes  that  some  aid 

T.  F.  Kennedy 

232. 

60. 

will  be  granted. 

H.  H.  Drummond 

262. 

63. 

would  prefer  going  to  - 

Alex.  Campbell 

'749- 

184. 

Emigrants  who  work  occasionaliv  in  the 

Moody  - 

396. 

73. 

United  States,  often  ultimately  settle 
in  the. 

. . Emigrants  to,  often  go  from  Ireland  by 

Fitzhugb  - 1 

2170. 

336. 

Liverpool  Vessels. 

mmm.  Settlcrs  in,  request  tbeir  friends  in  Scot- 

Nortbbousc  > 

652.  676. 

88.  90. 

land  to  join  them. 

- Settlers  in,  give  favourable  accounts  of 

Tate  & Wilson 

793.  794- 

their  situation  in  letters  to  their  friends 

Northhouse  - 

164  Co  166. 

in  Scotland. 

— Settlers  in,  request  their  friends  in  Ireland 

Buchanan 

878. 

111. 

to  join  them,  uid  remit  money  for  tlie 
purpose. 

^ Expense  of  emigrating  to,  from  Scotland 

Foster  & Little 

133. 

fii. 

- Expense  of  locating  pauper  settlers  in 

Robinson 

3604  to  3619. 

347  to  349. 

Buchanan 

4397.  4398- 

463,  464- 

Emigrants  to,  able  to  pay  by  instalments 

the  principal  and  interest  of  the  sums 

Felton 

908  to  937. 

113  to  117. 

Wealheriey  - 

1005. 

133- 

advanced  for  their  location  under  Go- 

vemment. 

■ Emigrants  to,  can  without  difficulty  begin 

Wcatlierly  - 

986  to  1000. 

IQ4,  125. 

the  repayment  of  tbeir  debt  at  the  cod 

ot  seven  years,  or  sooner. 
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NU.V1BER 

FACE 

PRtNCtFAL  HliAUS. 

W1TWE8SES. 

of  ilw 

of  tbe 

QUESTION. 

ETIDENCE. 

CANADAS;  impravemente  on  the  fsnn  will  be 

Strachan 

fi-om  io<Q 

130. 

an  ample  security  for  the  loan  advanced 

1066. 

Marshal  • 

1132  to  1144. 

136. 

Eobinson 

3630  to  3639. 

349  to  351. 

3993  to  3996- 

Sewell 

4003  to  400S. 

391  • 

Mount  - 

416]  to  4170. 

406,  407. 

O'Hara  - 

456. 

Uobiuson 

Ireland  sent  by  Governmeat  to. 

demand  for  labour  in  - 

Robinson 

.3643  to  3663. 

Strachan 

3688  to  3689. 

3973  to  3977* 

388  & 389. 

— land  in,  often  inapplicable  for  settlement, 

Felton 

920, 

M5- 

from  patentees  not  performing  their 
agreements. 

land  in  tlie  lower  province  chiefly  lield  in 

Felton 

945- 

ug. 

seigneurie,  in  which  cose  the  Interest 
of  a debt  U collected  more  easily. 

- — Emigrants  to,  with  agricultural  habits, 

Felton 

935  to  938- 

118,  119. 

will  be  the  most  inclined  to  seek  assist' 
mice  from  Government  at  first. 

casual  Emigrants  to,  often  exposed  to 

Felton 

953  to  956. 

120. 

groat  inconventeoce  when  great  nuni* 
bers  arrive. 

snm  which  such  on  Emigrant  ought  to 

Felton 

957  to  962. 

171 

have  on  his  landing,  to  prevent  incon- 
venience or  distress. 

Felton 

gC8  to  975. 

132,  123. 

Canada  for  the  relief  of  casual  Emi- 

grants. 

— - — Emigration  to,  on  the  principle  of  being 
planted  or  located  by  Govemmeot, 

Felton 

Weatherley  - 

969  to  981. 
99»i 

122  to  124. 
125. 

recommended. 

pi-l— oKIft  iko*  fftrl  0 . ..'.lull  -L.  Jil 

it79,  1181, 
1183. 

140. 

labourers  should  emigrate  to  the. 

CANADA  COMPANY;  circumstances  under 

S.  M‘GnUvray 

404s  to  4049, 

393- 

which  Emigrants  would  be  settled  by 
the  Company. 

Prospectus  of,  shewing  the  conditions 

S.  M'Gillivray 

461. 

on  which  their  lands  will  be  disposed 
o£ 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE;  would  engage  to 

Eaton 

repay  to  Government  by  annual  instal- 

Thompson 

1854  to  i860. 

menis,  the  expense  of  removing  an  able 

Francis  - 

1312  to  1331. 

bodied  pauper  Emigrant  to. 

Ellis  - - 

1478  to  1404. 

i6o.  163.  ' 

Carlisle  - 

1430  to  143a. 

Pringle  - 

1381,  1383. 

15*. 

great  demand  for  labour  at  - 

Francis  - 

1303  to  1333. 

White  - - 

1468  to  1471. 

>59. 

Ellis 

>473.  1474- 

160. 

Carbtic  - • 

4353* 

453- 

would  rc(]uirc  on  annual  supply  of  la- 

White  - - 

bourers  for  many  years. 

Francis  - 

Pringle  - 

1385  to  138.9. 

1483  to  148.9. 

161,  162. 

Thompson 

1887  CO  1890. 

204. 

Eaton 

>955.  >956* 

S09. 

■ the  demand  for  labour  will  be  cncrcased. 

as  markets  are  found  for  the  sale  of  its 

EllU  - - 

produce. 

Pringle  - 

idon  to  laofi. 

154. 

Eaton 

1419  to  1433. 

1933  to  >95t. 

206.  208. 

... 

550.  4 K 3 {continutd.) 
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CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE;  land  in,  cannot  now 
be  Mofitablj  cultivated  by  capitalists 
witri  free  labourers,  frum  tlic  higli  rate 
of  wages. 

proDosal  for  taking  out  labourers  tliereto ; 

tlie  expense  of  wHiich  to  be  repaid  to 
Government. 

• success  of  former  Emigrations  to  - - 


- — wages  of  labour  at 


- higher  wages  given  to  European  than  to 
African  labourers,  from  the  former 
often  producing  double  tlie  work  in  the 
same  portion  of  time. 

• the  establisiiment  of  an  office  in  the  Co* 

lony  recommended,  to  register  the 
names  of  tlinse  who  may  offer  to  em- 
ploy Emigrant  labourers  on  their  ar* 
rivm. 

• theexportsfroro,  capable  ofbeing greatly 

increased. 


- climate  of,  favourable  to  tlte  rearing  of 

children,  and  to  European  labourers. 

- Emigration  to ; must  be  gradual,  to  suit 

the  demand  for  labour. 

- Comparative  Estimate,  respecting  the  ex- 

pense of  locating  pauper  Emigrants  in 
Canada,  and  at  the. 

- prices  of  corn  at  - 


population  of  • . . . . 

CAPITAL ; the  wont  of,  in  Canada  is  the  reason 
why  money  is  not  advanced  to  poor 
Settlers  on  good  landed  security. 

■, causes  why  it  is  not  more  abundantly  in- 

vested in  Ireland. 

effects  of  the  want  of,’  in  Ireland,  on  tbe 

employment  of  the  poor. 

its  increased  introduction  by  improved 

machinery,  and  a better  system  of  agri- 
culture. would  at  first  increase  the 
evils  arising  from  a redundant  popula- 
tion, unless  a system  of  Emigration  be 
established. 

■ -■  want  of,  among  the  Irish  farmers  in  ge- 

neral, except  the  graziers. 

improbability  of  introducing,  into  Ire- 
land, in  the  present  slate  of  her  popu- 
lation. 

exists,  however,  in  tlie  hands  of  tho  un- 
employed classes,  and  only  requires  to 
be  enUed  into  action. 


Pringle  • 
Carlisle  - 
White 

Carlisle  ■ 


Pringle  - 
Thompsor 


Carlisle 
Eaton 
Ellis  - 
Pringle 
Eaton  - 


Francis 

Pringle 


EUis  - 
Carlisle  - 
White  - 
Francis  - 
Pringle  - 


White  - 
Ellis  - 
Eaton  - 
Thompson 

Strachao 


Bodkin  - 
Mallbus  • 
Bodkin  • 
Mallbus  - 
L.  Foster 
Marshall  • 


Strickland 
Maltbus  - 


ND.MBER 

QUESTION. 


1385  to  1403. 
J44>-  «445- 
14(10  to  1463. 
>851. 


1.364  to  1368. 
>873  to  1883. 

i‘i66  to  1076. 
1290.  1307. 
1425  to  1430 
>943. 

1504- 

1376  to  1380. 
>942.  >943- 


135.5.  1356. 
1385.  1433. 

1489  to  1493. 
150a,  1503. 

>499- 

1443. 

>337-  1361. 
>37«  to  1375. 
1501  to  1508. 
iji2  to  1514. 
151410  1553. 


H71- 

i486. 


1110  to  uao. 

134.  >35- 

2808. 

276. 

3334  to  3339 

39t. 

2791-  2793. 

375- 

326G  to  3370 

3>6. 

3157. 

308. 

4225  to  4328 

410. 

3519- 

3334-  3339. 


PAGE 
of  (be 

EVIDENCE. 


>52  to  154. 

157. 

>58.  159- 
303. 


303,  904, 
305. 

145.  146, 
147. 

155.  156- 
S07. 
163. 

151.  >52- 


149- 

>53- 

163. 

156. 

>50. 

152-  >55. 
16s. 

>63- 

>63. 

303- 

>57- 

149.  150- 

>5>. 

>63.  164. 
167,  168. 
1G9  to  >71. 
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NUMBER 

PAGE 

PEINCIPAL  HE.iUS, 

WITNESSES. 

of  die 

ofUi« 

gUEStlON. 

EVIUENCE. 

CAPITAL  in  some  cases  exists  among  the  small 
fanners,  equal  to  the  object  of  con- 
solidating farms. 

Rice  * 

4324. 

448, 

- . more,  could  be  profitably  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  uy  horticultural 
farming,  than  is  done  at  present,  either 
in  England  or  Ireland. 

Beecher  - 

4138  to  4142 

403. 

- . employed  in  machinery,  in  propordon  as 

Northhouse  - 

646  to 

88. 

it  renders  human  labour  less  necessary, 
governs  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  ma- 

nufacturing  labourer. 

- to  be  considered  as  a loan,  if  it  can  be 

' Molthus  - 

3278- 

317. 

shewn  tlmt  the  amount  spent  in  locat- 
ing Emigrants  will  be  repaid. 

how  Uie  interests  of  persons  possessing 

Malthus  - 

!)28|  to  2202. 

3»7.  318. 

it,  are  a&cted  by  low  wages  to  the 
labourer. 

CAPITALISTS:  vide  CAPITAL. 

CHARGES  on  the  land  in  Ireland,  chiefly  fall 

Wilson  - 

30lC. 

2«J4' 

on  tlie  occupier. 

enumeration  of  some  of  these 

Wilson  - - 

3016  to  3033. 

294- 

CLEARING  of  ESTATES  in  Ireland;  the  ex- 

Wilson  - 

aCas  to  2627. 

265,  266. 

tent  to  which  it  is  now  practised. 

Bodkin  - 
Vandeleur 

2777  to  2779. 

274. 

301. 

L.  Foster 

3‘57.  3158. 
3938.  3940- 
4185.  419:. 

.208. 

Murphy  - 
J.  M.  Marshal 

38G. 

407,  408. 

Rice 

431 1 to  4329. 

445  to  450. 

probable  extension  of  the  system  of 

Rice 

43  n.  4334. 

445-  448. 

J.  M.  Marshal 

4»35-  4243. 

4U. 

for  some  time  to  come,  it  may  be  slowly 

Parnell  - 

4335- 

45t. 

acted  upon. 

effects  attending  the  system  of  - - 

Dixon 

2601  to  2612. 

26a.  t6<. 

i.  M.  Marshal 

4230  to  4233. 

410,  41J. 

Parnell  - 

4335  to  4336. 

45*- 

Stanley  - 

460. 

Bodkin  • 

2780  to  2786. 

Vandeleur 

301. 

West  - 

3081  to  3121. 

397.  300. 

Strickland 

3582-  3533- 

334>  335- 
448. 

Rice 

4325- 

— — 1 evUs  of;  diminished  by  a system  of 
Emigration. 

Murphy  - 
J.  M.  Marshal 

3959-  3982. 
4242. 

387. 

41t. 

Vide  DISTURBANCES. 

4396. 

461. 

COLUMBIAN  AGRICULTURAL  ASSO- 
CIATION: complaints  of  Emigrants 
sent  from  Scotland  b^the  Association, 
and  the  Statement  of  the  British  Cun- 
Bul  at  the  Coraccas,  as  to  the  pitiable 
condition  of  the  Emigrants,  who  soli- 

Powles  - 

444t- 

4«7. 

cited  to  be  sent  to  Canada. 

Statement  of,  respecting  the  cause  of  the 

distressed  conmtion  of  the  Emigrants. 

Powles  - 

444t,  4442- 

4C7.  469- 

COMBINATION:  to  establish  a minimum  of 

Murphy  - 

3909  to  3926. 

3«4»  385- 

wages  among  the  artisans  and  labourers 
in  Cork. 

CONVEYANCE  of  persons  and  goods  in  the 

Robinson 

British  Provinces  of  Nonh  America, 
much  facilitated  by  Ihe  introduction  of 
Steam  Vessels.  | 

3C91  to  .‘)G94. 

355- 

COTTAGES;  landlords  of,  when  vestrymen, 
would  be  reluctant  to  pull  them  down 

Turner  - 

500  to  504. 

when  rented  by  paupers. 

{eontinued.) 
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COTTAGES;  rate  payers,  when  not  landlords 
of,  desirous  timt  Utey  should  be  puOed 
down,  upon  the  removal  of  pauper 
occupiers. 

the  puUbg  down  of,  recommended,  when 

pauper  occupaou  arc  removed  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  a redun^t 
population. 

erected  by  landlords  in  Scotland  for  the 

reception  of  Irish  paupers,  ought  to  be 
taxM  in  proportion  to  the  expense  in- 
curred for  the  support  of  the  pauper 
occupants. 

' tax  on,  recommended  to  be  applied  to 
parochial  purposes,  and  to  be  paid  by 
the  landlords. 

the  rent  of,  ought  not  to  be  paid  from  the 

poor  rates,  in  which  case  tew  new  ones 
will  be  built. 

CRIME : increase  of,  in  Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  increased  population,  and  want  of 
employment. 

emigration  of  redundant  pauper  labourers 
would  diminish  the  extent  of,  in 
England. 

DEMAND  for  Commodities;  raised  by  the 
Emigrants  in  Canada,  will  secure  the 
success  of  such  settlers. 

— for  Commodities;  Uinited,  even  under  the 
favourable  circumstances  of  low  wages 
paid  for  their  production. 

■ ■ - diminished  for  muslin  goods,  one  of  the 
causes  of  tlie  distress  among  the 
weavers  of  Glasgow. 

DISTRESS  of  the  working  classes  in  the  ne^h- 
bourhood  of  Glasgow  is  general  among 
the  hood-loom  weavers.  j 


- ■ in  the  county  of  Ayr  has  been  urgent  - 

— in  the  county  of  Lemork  ... 

' a statement  showing  the  extent  to  which 
relief  had  been  granted  in  Ren- 
foewshire,  where  the  distress  was  les- 
sening. 

~ ■ mode  of  diminishing  it,  in  future,  among 
weavers  in  Scotbnd. 

the.  extent  of,  at  Manchester,  where  it 

was  considered  to  be  decreasing. 

state  of,  in  ilie  parisli  of  Great  Horwood, 

in  Euckingh^sliirc. 

— Statistical  Return,  shewing  the  degree  of 
distress  in  dllFerent  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

in  the  vicinity  of  Blackburn,  and  tlie 

causes  thereof. 


■ in  the  vicinity  of  Bolton 


WITNESSES. 

NUMBER 
of  tbs 

QlIESnON. 

PAGE 

EVIDENCE. 

Moody  • - 

607  to  613. 

6fi. 

Burrell  - - 

1167  to  1169. 

139  to 

1x83. 

141. 

Maldius  - - 

3371. 

316. 

Coswny  - • 

3875  fo  3886. 

Rice  - • - 

4333»  4334- 

450. 

Beecher  - - 

4135- 

Holton  - - 

3100,  3101. 

2133. 

323. 

O'Driscol  • - 

1034- 

Parnell  - • 

4341  to  4344. 

45 If  469* 

Bradbury 

1231,  1333. 

143. 

Weatherly  • 

1008  to  IOJ3. 

is6. 

Strachan  - - 

1080  to  1085. 

132. 

Malthus  - - 

3879>  3280. 

317. 

NorUihouse  - 

875- 

90. 

Fceter  & Little 

Northbnuse  - 

657,  658. 

670.  703. 

Hyett  - - - 

3334. 

244. 

Kennedy  - - 

234.  327. 

59.  60. 

Maxwell  • - 

6sa. 

86. 

Arch**  Campbell 

185.  sog. 

Alex'  Campbell 

2752.  1754* 

185. 

1737- 

183. 

Maxwell  - - 

G27  to  636. 

Alex'  Campbell 

1739.  >740- 

1754  to  1757. 

185,  186. 

Moody  • - 

339.  331- 

C8. 

Bradbury 

1221  to  12S8. 

1338  to  1244. 

144. 

Ilyett  - - . 

3339.  2340. 

3342. 

to  248. 

Fieltlen  - - 

ig6i.  1963. 

2og. 

3033. 

213. 

2037  to  2040. 

214. 

Hulton  - - 

207?  to  207B. 

2084. 

318. 

2125.  2127. 

333. 
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WITNESSES. 

NUMBER  1 
of  the 

QUESTION. 

PAGE 
of  the 

EVIDENCE. 

DISTRESS  in  Manchester,  and  odier  ports  of 
Lancashire. 

Bishop  of 
Chester. 

3262.  2276. 

237.  839- 

more  general  among  the  Imnd-looni 

Bishop  of 

2262.  S267. 

237,  238. 
238, 

weavers  in  tlie  Hills,  who  hold  small 

Cliester. 

2271.  2274. 

portions  ofland,  than  amongtbose  who 

2275.  2281, 

238—239. 

work  in  the  large  towns. 

— in  Carlisle  and  its  neighbourhood,  has 

Hunton  - - 

2857. 

281. 

existed  for  the  last  i8  months. 

causes  thereof  ----- 

Hunton  - - 

2858  to  2860. 

281. 

shewn  in  the  amount  of  earnings  of  15 

weavers. 

Hunton  - - 

2893. 

283. 

285  to  287 

— — in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland 

Hunter  - - 

2968  to  2973. 

290. 

' In  parts  of  Ireland  . - _ . 

O’Driscoll 

102(1  to  1029. 

127. 

Dixon  - - 

2470  to  0505. 
2518  to  2575, 

256—258. 

259— 2*11- 

Wilson  - - 

2615  to  2621. 
2649  to  2668. 
305a  to  3058. 

265. 

267—268. 

296. 

West  - - - 

3071  to  3080. 

297- 

Vandeleur 

3137  to  3139- 

301. 

L.  Foster  - - 

3185. 

310. 

J.  M.  Marshall 

4171  to  4190. 

407—408. 

Stanley  - • 

4394- 

460. 

Ttghe  - - - 

4287. 

440. 

Elmore  - - 

4404  to  4407. 

44.15- 

464. 

465- 

Rice  - - • 

4317- 

446. 

in  the  towns  of  Ireland  has  increased 

Rice  - - - 

4316. 

446, 

from  ejected  tenants  seeking  employ- 
ment. 1 

- double  ; the  meaning  thereof  in  Ireland, 

Blake  - - - 

4357- 

45S. 

and  dre  effect  of  the  Act  against  sub- 
letting, in  preventing. 

instance  of  double  .... 

Wilson  - - 

3002  to  3007. 

293- 

' - — of  agricultural  labourers,  enhanced  bythe 

Maxwell  - - 

626. 

86. 

competition  of  unemployed  weavers. 

Turner  - - 

6H- 

Hunton  - - 

2848. 

281. 

probability  of  the  mitigation  of,  among 

Malthas  - - 

3349  to  3356. 

332. 

the  poor,  if  aregulated  system  oi  Emi- 
gration were  established. 

DISTURBiVNQES  in  Ireland  cliiefly  caused  by 

O'Driscoll 

ejected  tenants,  whose  residence  on  Hie 

Vandeleur 

land  as  such,  was  mischievous  to  the 

* 264—265. 

principal  landlord  and  the  middle 
farmer. 

Wilson  - - 

2623. 

265. 

L.  Foster  - - 

3185. 

310. 

Ti*  PEASANTRY  of  Ireland.  CLEAR- 
ING of  ESTATES  in  Ireland. 
EJECTION  of  TENANTS  in  Ireland. 

Vide  CLEARING  of  ESTATES  in  Ire- 
land. DOUBLE  DISTRESS. 

EMIGRANTS ; those  desirous  to  go  from  Glas- 

Foster  & Little 

122. 

gow,  are  determined  to  follow  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  not  weaving. 

many  weavers  in  Scotland  wish  to 

Arcli'*Campbel 

1 '79- 

55, 

become. 

Nortldiouae  - 

73>,  73^!. 

95- 

from  Scotland  cannot  contribute  towards 

Tail  & Wilson 

788  to  703. 

104,  105. 

the  expense  of  their  removal,  but  will 

Northhouse  - 

(157  to  b88. 

89  to  91. 

repay  any  loan  advanced  to  them,  and 

71.3.  720. 

93—94- 

must  be  supplied  with  pruvUions. 

Alex'  Campbel 

1 1749- 

184. 

from  tlie  Isle  of  Rum  to  Cape  Breton ; 

Hunter  - - 

2007  to  2022. 

387—288. 

their  present  state. 

. the  removal  of  e,ooo  persmis  out  of  the 

5,ouO  who  have  applied,  would  bo  oi 

■ .Alex'  Campbei 

11  1745. 

183. 

great  benefit  to  ReDfrewshiru, 

550.  4 h {continued.) 
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EMIGRANTS ; man)r  have  located  themselves 
in  Canada,  with  a little  assistance  &om 
tlieir  friends,  and  now  prosper. 

- ■ • must  be  assisted  and  protected  by  Go* 

vemtnent,  under  some  regular  system. 


— — former;  remit  money  to  tbeir  friends  in 
Ireland. 

pauper;  on  their  arrival  in  Canada, 

should  be  immediately  located,  if  em> 
ployment  cannot  be  found  for  ^em. 

the  expense  of  sending  a family  of,  to 

the  Cope  of  Good  Hope. 

the  expense  of,  going  to  Canada  • 

I comparative  estimate  of  expense  for  lo* 

eating,  in  Canada  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

- — - estimated  expense  of  sending,  from  Scot* 
land  to  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

. proposal  to  take  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

■ ■ ■ - proposal  to  lake,  to  New  South  Wales  - 

. and  Van  Diemen’s  Land 

■ . expense  of  passage  of,  from  Liverpool  to 

the  United  States  and  Quebec. 

no  temptation  for,  to  leave  Canada  for 

the  United  States,  if  they  immediately 
begin  to  build  and  improve  their 
locations. 

■ of  tlie  pauper,  arriving  in  Canada,  a 

greater  poriion  now  remain  there  than 
formcriy. 

of  those  going  to  the  United  States, 

many  ultimately  settle  in  Canada. 

I peasantry  in  Ireland,  desirous  to  become 

from  Liverpool  to  Canada,  chiefly  Irish  - 

generally  go  to  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  only  few  to  the  Briiieh 
Colonies. 

—  to  the  United  States,  arc  chiefly  monu> 

facturers  from  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire. 

. country  weavers  in  England,  desirous  to 

become. 

many  weavere  desirous  to  become,  have 
experience  in  agricultural  presents. 

— — would  be  capable  of  repaying  the  sum 
advanced  for  tlieir  location. 


WITNESSES. 

NUMBER 

QUESTION. 

FACE 
of  the 

EVIDENCE. 

Foster  Sc  Little 

47-  123- 

47  to  5t. 

Arch**  Campbell 

i8o,  i8i. 

55- 

NorCbhousc  • 

716  to  Jig. 

94  to  95. 

767  to  772. 

98. 

Buchanan 

820  to  870. 

io6  to  no. 

907- 

113- 

Hunter  - 

2990  to  3000. 

293. 

Fitzhugh 

ZI38  to  2149. 

223  to 

2155  to  2173. 

226. 

2206  to  2211. 

228. 

Buchanan 

870  to  872. 

110. 

Buchanan 

895  to  90a. 

112— 113. 

Francis  * 

1262. 

145- 

Carlisle  - 

4353- 

453— 455- 

Felton 

979i  980- 

123—124. 

Buchanan 

201,  202. 

Felton 

151a  to  1514. 

167,  168. 

Francis  - 

15*5  to  1553. 

i6g  to  171. 

Hunter  • 

2986  to  2989. 

291,  292. 

Carlisle  * 

. 

303.  433. 

Beauvais 

. 

306,  307. 

Clement  - 

4067  lo  4112. 

395  to  3^ 

BCzhugh 

2187  to  2192. 

227. 

Weatherly  - 

1004  to  1006. 

125,  126. 

Buchanan 

884. 

111. 

Moody  * 

396- 

72. 

Dixon  - 

2501. 

258. 

Wilson  - 

3066. 

296. 

Fitzliugh 

2170. 

226. 

Fitzhugh 

2150,  2151. 

223. 

Fitzhugh 

2174  to  2178. 

206. 

8239. 

230. 

Bishop  of  Chester 

2276.  2777. 

239- 

Hyett  - 

23C3. 

250. 

Foster  & Little 

37-  52* 

47- 

Arch'' Campbell 

178. 

55. 

R.  11.  Drouiniond 

288  to  290. 

65. 

Felton  • 

908  to  927. 

113  to  117. 

Weatiterly 

98C  to  loon. 

124—125. 

Strachan 

1039  to  io(>6. 

130—131. 

Marslial  - 

113a  to  1144. 

136. 

Robinson 

36*0  to  3639. 

349  to  351. 

3993  to  3996. 

390- 

Scott 

2405,  240O. 

253. 

Sewell 

4003  to  4008. 

39>- 

Mount  • 

itOi.  4170. 

406,  407. 

O'Hara  - 

• ‘ * 

. 456- 
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EMIGRANTS ; number  and  averse  property 
of  the  cauual,  arriving  in  the  Canadas. 
-•  - - nurobers  of  men,  women  and  children 
sent  out  b^  Government  to  Canada, 
may  be  varied  from  those  sent  out  in 
1825. 

present  slate  and  condition  of  those 

paupers ; sent  by  Government  from 
Ireland,  and  who  were  located  in 
Canada. 


Robinson  • 
Sirachon  •• 


Weatherly 
Robinson  - 


KOMBEIt 
of  tlie 

QUESTION. 


364s  to  3647. 
3^9  to  397'^' 
3978  to  3992. 


983  to  994. 

+256. 


PAGE 
sf  Ibe 

EVIDENCE. 


i 


EMIGRATION ; must  be  from  Ireland  as  well 
fls  Great  Britain,  to  enable  the  latter 
country  to  derive  any  relief  from  the 
removal  of  redundant  labourers. 


a well  regulated  system  of,  favourable 

to  the  prosperity  of  the  poor. 


alone  can  remedy  the  evils  of  a redun- 
dant population  in  Ireland, ' together 
with  measures  to  prevent  a recurrence. 
Vide  IRELAND. 


necessary  to  commence  any  remedy  for 

improving  the  condition  of  unemployed 
labonrers  in  Scotland. 

■ --  if  only  a part  were  removed  by,  the 
condition  of  the  remaining  labourers 
would  be  greatly  improved. 


— ' the  hope  of,  has  caused  that  patience 
with  which  the  weavers  of  Scotland 
have  borne  tlieir  present  distress. 

of  one  class  of  labourers,  would  make 

room  for  the  employment  of  other 
classes  unable  to  emigrate. 

■ - - societies  may  be  formed  in  Ireland, 

to  aid. 


Drummond  - 
Turner  - - 
Alex.  Campbell 

Bubop  of  C)ie«ter 
Mal^US  - - 
Turner  - - 
Biihop  o{  Chestet 
Foster  - - 
Malthus  - - 


Dixon  - - • 
Wilson  - - 
Bodkin  - - 
Rice  - - - 
Foster  - - - 
Maltbus  - - 


Maxwell  - - 
Maltbus  ■ -- 


Northhoose  - 
Wilson  - - 
West  - - - 


Northliouse  - 


Vandelcur 

Foster 


Wilson 


271  to  283. 
559- 

1739  to  1745. 

1787. 

2283.  2302. 
3395- 
421.  423. 
9254. 

3176  to  3185. 

3325- 

3358. 

3382. 

^ ®578- 
2672  to  2073. 
2760. 

A statement 
3157  to  3176. 
330‘-  332t. 
3323-  3359' 
627. 
3359- 


735,  736- 
3011.  3012. 
3081.  3110  to 
3117. 

6C8,  6C9. 


3125. 

3*83. 


3049,  3050- 


the  necessity  of  establishing  a regulated 
system  of,  shewn  irom  the  great  in- 
crease of  populadon  and  misery  among 
the  labourers  In  Ireland. 


Parnell 
Tigbc  - . 
Parnell 


rate-pa3[erB  in  English  parishes,  would 
contribute  to  old  the  removal  of  able- 
bodied  healthy  paupers,  by  a regular 
system  of. 


Turner 
Moody 
Smith  - - 
Burrell 


Bradbury 
La  Coste  - 


Tailor 
Maine  - • 
llulton 
Adams  • 
Hyett  - - 

Cosway  - 


4L2 


A statement 
4303- 

4343.  4347- 

4327- 


59a.  G06. 
1055  to  1057 
1148.  115a. 
u6i. 

1913.  I2J9. 

1333. 

»563-  1568. 

*587- 

1623. 

1730  to  1734 
2090.  2092. 
3248,  2249. 
2365.  2373, 

3374- 

387.3,  3874- 
3893. 


64-C5. 


191. 

239—241. 

325. 

74. 

335- 

310. 

320. 

329. 

324. 

261. 

268. 

973. 

277  to  979. 
308.  310. 
318.  320, 
320.  322. 
86. 
322. 


95,  g6. 
393- 

297-  299- 
300. 


300. 

310. 

395.  396. 


200. 

AAA 

451,  453. 

449- 


74.  75- 

85. 

129. 


142. 

»43- 

t7>.  >7*- 
>73,  173- 
>75- 
181. 
S19. 
934. 
S51. 

380. 

383. 

{eontin  ued.) 
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WITNESSK. 


EMIGRATION ; respecting  tlie  disposition  of 
Iristj  proprietors  to  cootr^ute  part 
of  the  expense  necessary  to  aid. 


O'Driscoll 
Brown  . - 

Bodkin  - - 


Wilson  - - 


West  - - - 
Vandeleur 
L.  Foster 


— - - ■ small  landholders  and  labourers  In  Ire* 
land  disposed  to  repay  any  loon,  and 
to  fumisu  scrnie  portion  of  Uie  expeatse 
to  aid. 

Parochial  assessments  deemed  to  be  the 

most  eamedieut  and  equitable  mode 
of  contrlljuting  the  necessary  funds  in 
Ireland  to  aid. 


difficulties  attending  a plan  of  contribu- 
tion, by  annuities,  in  Ireland. 

the  sums  annually  voted  for  the  employ- 
ment of  pauper  labourers,  bounties, 
and  hospitals  in  Ireland,  might  be  be- 
neficially transferred,  to  d^efray  the 
expense  incurred  in  carrying  on. 

respecting  tlie  disposition  of  Scotch 

landed  proprietors,  to  assist  in  aid  of. 


Murphy  - - 
Blake  - - - 
Stanley  - - 
Tighe  - . 


Marshal  - - 
O'Driscoll 
Wilson  • - 
L.  Foster  - - 
Murphy  - - 
J.  M.  Marshall 
In  t Comniiinl- 
catkin  ilelivcrcd  in 
by  Spring  Riee, 
M.P. 

W'ilson  - - 


L.  Foster 


Rice  - - . 
Parnell  - - 


Foster  & Litde 
Arch. Campbell 
Kennedy  - . 
Drummond 
Maxwell  - - 
Northliousc 
Alex.Cumpbcll 


Hunter 


— disposition  of  Scotch  poor  to  repay  the 
expense  of  their. 


Foster  & Little 

Tail  & W'ilsoii 
Alex. Campbell 
Northhouse 


to  America,  and  llie  British  Colonies: 

now  going  on  in  an  unregulated  and 
desultory  maimer. 


Foster  & Little 
Budianan  • - 

Northhouse 
Homewood 
I Wilson  - . 
L.  Foster  - - 
Murphy  . - 
i Bradbury  - . 
Fiizliugb  - - 
Cosway  . - 
' Beecher  - . 
I Hunter  . - 


details  respecting  former  experiments  in, 

from  Ireland  to  Upper  Canada,  under 
tlie  direction  of  Government. 


Robinson  • - 


NUMBER 
or tbs 

QUESTION. 

PAGE 

EVIDENCE. 

1021. 

126. 

271G. 

970. 

S741  to  2752. 

272.  273. 

2804. 

976. 

2622  to  9636. 

265,  266. 

3008  to  3015. 

293»  294- 

3068  to  3070. 

297. 

3084  to  3094. 

397»  298. 

3128  to  3135. 

300,  301. 
308  to  310. 

3>59  to  3176. 

3 >86. 

3559  w 3563- 

337.  338. 

3579  to  3581. 

341. 

3953  to  8955- 

387. 

4369- 

457. 

439.‘>.  4396- 
4296  to  4301. 

461. 

441-  443- 

4309.  43>o. 

445- 

4214,  4215. 

409- 

103G  to  1038. 

128. 

3059- 

996- 

3564. 

338. 

3944- 

386. 

4217. 

410. 

■ ■ ■ 

277  to  979. 

3019. 

*94- 

3569  to  3578. 

339.  340- 

4317- 

446. 

4346. 

452- 

134,  135- 

51. 

>93  to  195. 

56.  57- 

227. 

60. 

250. 

63. 

633.  634' 

87. 

779-  781. 

99- 

'750.>75’-l759» 

184.  187. 

1760,  1761, 

188,  i8g. 

1766  to  1773, 

199- 

1849. 

*928.9931.2933 

288. 

2938.  2947. 

289. 

2973- 

29a 

109  to  ug. 

50.  St- 

139  to  141. 

59. 

787  to  80U. 

104,  105. 

184. 

684.  705. 

9t  to  93. 

9 to  7. 

45- 

824. 869  to  872, 

107. 110,  HI. 

884. 

637  to  639. 

87. 

165410  1667. 

17S. 

3060  to  3065. 

296. 

3560  to  3562. 

337- 

3927  to  3937- 

385,  386. 

1930. 

t43- 

2138  to  2151. 

922. 

389c. 

382. 

4126  to  4128. 

400,  401. 

2907  to  2959. 

287.  s8g. 

3600  to  3701. 

344  to  357. 

4247  to  4956. 

419  to  431. 
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NUMBER 

PAOE 

PRINCIPAL  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

of  thl! 

or  tlie 

QUESTION. 

EVIDENCE. 

EMIGRATION;  if  the  expense  of,  could  be  de- 

Malthus  - - 

3578. 

317* 

frayed  by  the  production  of  the  Emi* 
grant,  no  objeciiun  could  be  made 

thereto. 

- - . an  unregulated  or  desultory,  would  at 

first  be  injurious  to  theBritisIi  Colonies; 

Moody  • - 

388. 

72. 

and  if  directed  towards  the  United 
States,  would  be  the  source  of  tem- 
porary misery  to  the  Emigrants. 

, practical  effects  of  the  removal  of  a few 

Homewood  - 

1656  to  1685. 

178,  179. 

paupers  in  relieving  the  poor  rates,  by  [ 
a sj^tem  of. 

Hunter  • - 

2929  to  2938. 

288,  289. 

the  expediency  of  a regulated  system  of, 

from  Ireland. 

Dixon  - - 

Wilsott  - . 

2572- 

2672.  2672. 

261. 

268. 

Malthus  - - 

324+  to  3249. 

314— 3iS> 

33>0-  3433. 

319  to  327. 

3394  to  3397. 

325- 

3434- 

327- 

Rice  - - - 

4325- 

448. 

Tighe  - - - 

4296  to  4299. 
4385  to  4387. 

44I)  442- 

Blake  - - . 

459. 

Stanley  - • 

4395- 

461. 

from  Ireland,  must  be  accompanied  by 

2672. 

268. 

other  measures,  to  relieve  the  distresses 

L.  Foster 

3176  to  3185. 

310. 

of  the  country. 

Tighe  - - . 

4299  to  4300. 

442. 

Rice  - - - 

4320. 

447- 

■ to.tlie  Untisli  Colonies;  advantageous  to 

them,  and  to  the  Parent  State. 

3293  to  3300. 

318. 

33®o.  3434* 

3231  387« 

public  opinion,  intheColonie-s,  favourable 

Robinson  - • 

to  a regulated,  but  not  to  a desultory 

3644  to  3670. 

system  of. 

Strachan  - - 

3967,  3968. 

388. 

bccoracsanecessaiymeansof relief,  when 

Maltluia  • - 

3423,  3404. 

327. 

the  population  of  any  country  is  redun- 
dant, and  is  then  a national  object. 

of  Irish  labourers  into  Great  Britain 

Bodkin  - - 

a8oo  to  a€og. 

275.  276. 

Malthus  - - 

3214  to  3224, 

3'2,  313. 

Stncklond 

3522  to  3555- 

334.  337' 

J M.  Marshall 

4239  to  4245- 

411. 

Rice  - - - 

432s  to  4327- 

448,  449- 

Parnell  - - 

4347  to  4352. 

432,  453. 

1 igho  - - 

4.306,  4307. 

445- 

blinoro  - - 

4412.  4432. 

465,  466. 

a judicious  system  of,  one  of  the  most 

Malthus  • • 

3424  & 3434. 

327* 

powerful  means  to  accomplish  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland. 

EMIGRATION  SOCIETIES;  those  in  Glas- 

45. 

gow,  send  some  of  Uieir  members  to 
Sie  Emigration  Committee. 

1 

otlicrs,  amounting  to  8,500  individuals, 

Northhouse  - 

87. 

appoint  a person  in  London  to  lay  their 
case  before  the  Select  Committee  for 
Emigration. 

<*39- 

entertain  sanguine  expectationsof  getting 

Arch. Campbell 

208. 

57- 

aid  from  Government  to  settle  in  Upper 

Canada. 

many  of  the  members  having  relations  in 

Northhouse  - 

652. 

88. 

Upper  Canada. 

tlteir  attention  had  been  called  two  years 

Foster  & Little 

45- 

agu  to  Emigration,  as  a mode  of  reliev- 
ing their  distresses. 

those  of  Ayrshire  and  Dalfrun  send  their 

Kennedy  - - 

221. 

petitions  to  Parlimneni. 

H.  11.  Dminmimil 

247- 

62. 

sUtemenu  of  their  deputies  confirmed 

Arch, Campbell 

219. 

38. 

by  a Member  of  Purhatnent. 

550. 

4 L 3 
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NUMBER 

FACE 

PRINCIPAL  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

[if  the 

of  UlO 

QUESTION. 

EVIDENCE. 

EMGRATION  SOCIETIES  Id  Scotland,  com. 

Arch' Campbell 

56. 

posed  chiefly  of  weavers  thrown  out  of 
employment;  and  in  Renfrew  alone 

Alex'Campbell 

174t,  1743. 

183. 

consist  of  5,000  persons. 

EMIGRATION  BOARD ; recommended  to  be 

Northhouse  * 

formed  in  England,  to  communicate 

hrancis  - - 

with  similar  establishments  in  (he  Co* 

Pringle  • - 

lonies. 

Buchanan 

433.  434- 

EMPLOYMENT;  the  delegates  from  Glasgow 

Foster  & Little 

45-  52. 

Btme  it  to  have  been  impossible  for 

Northhouse  - 

them  to  find  any,  at  the  time  of  their 
distress,  so  as  to  give  them  wages  equal 

Arch^  Campbell 

182. 

55. 

to  the  expense  of  snbsistence. 

■ weavers  in  Glasgow  did  apply  for  other 
occupations,  but  were  rmused. 

Foster  A Little 

34>  35- 

47- 

— — in  parts  of  Sussex  exhausting  crops  are 

Moody  - - 

584. 

84. 

taken  from  poor  land  that  the  parish 
pauper  labourers  maybe  provided  witfi. 

ESTIMATE  of  the  expense  of  passengers  for 

Foster  & Little 

provision  and  parage,  from  the  United 

Nortlihousc  - 

Kingdom  to  Hritish  Provinces  in 

Homewood  - 

1C64  to  iC68. 

178. 

North  America. 

Hunter  • - 

2q86  to  3000. 

391,  392. 

Filzhugh  • - 

siSsL  2184. 

22S,  227. 

3201. 

' to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  - • - 

Francis  • - 

Carlisle  - - 

4353* 

453- 

from  Ireland  to  the  British  Colonies 

Buchanan 

816  to  822. 

106,  107. 

Robinson  - - 

3614- 

347.  348- 

to  New  South  Wales  - - - 

Clement  • - 

ao8?  to  ao87 

396- 

to  4092. 

- of  the  expense  incurred  by  labourers 

ILU.  Drammond 

64. 

for  their  passage  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain. 

Northhouse  • 

74-J.  742- 

g6. 

of  the  actuol  income,  expenditure,  Ac. 

Moody  - - 

66.  67. 

of  hamMoom  weavers. 

Nortlihousc  • 

Vide  WAGES. 

Hunton  • • 

- - 

285  to  287. 

- — - of  the  expense  of  subsistence  of  the 

Moody  - • 

305  to  317. 

66,  67. 

labouring  poor. 

587  to  s88. 

Turner  - - 

Vide  SUBSISTENCE. 

Northhouse  - 

660  to  G66. 

8g.  go. 

743.  744- 

96.  100  to  104. 

0 Driscoll 

1017. 

126. 

Smith  - - - 

1053  to  1055. 

Burrell  - - 

>«49. 

Bradbury 

13>5. 

143. 

La  Costc  - - 

1559  to  isGa. 

171. 

Taylor  - • 

1620. 

tlomewood  - 

1666. 

178. 

Marne  - . • 

1701,  1702. 

1^0. 

Fieldcn  • - 

20I7.  2031. 

213. 

Hulton  - - 

2082. 

Dixon  - - - 

2473  to  2490. 

256,  257- 

265,  267. 

Wilson  - - 

3()21.  3639. 

Bodkin  - • 

2734. 

Hunton  - • 

2833  to  2843. 

280. 

of  the  expense  of  locating  a pauper  cmi- 

Robinson  - • 

3604  to  3619. 

grant  in  the  British  Colonics. 

Buchanan 

4398. 

463. 

1 1 — expense  in  locating  a pauper  on  waste 

lands  in  Great  Britain. 

Couliug  - - 

3726. 

Wills  - - - 

3845- 

373. 

cxjmnse  of  a dwelling  necessary  for  each 

family  of  settlers  in  England. 

Cosway  • - 

3876. 

Tredgold  - • 

4030. 

392- 

FARMS;  iDlre1and,aregcncraUyvcrysmall  • 

Bodkin  - - 

«794.  2795. 

Strickland 

3499  to  3504- 

332.  333- 
46a. 

Stanley  - - 

4391,  4392- 
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NUMBER 

PAGE 

ITUNCIPAL  HEADS. 

WETNESSES. 

of  tlis 

of  (be 

QUESTION. 

EVIDENCE. 

FARMS:  effect  of  conBolidatiiie  - - . 

Malthus  * - 

3330  to  333.$ 

320,  331. 

Vide  IRELAND.  CLEARING  OF  ES- 

TATES,  &e. 

FOOD ; vide  SUBSISTENCE.  ESTIMATE, &c. 
FKEEI'IOLDEIIS ; those  called  forty-Bhiilin^ 

a communica- 

377  to  279. 

freeholders  ID  Ireluud;  their  conditioo. 

tion  made  by 
Spring  Rice, 
Esq.  M.  P. 

Dixon  - - 

3473  to  3483 

*56, 357. 

8544  to  3555 

200,  261. 

1 . . injurious  effects  of  those  called  40s.  to 

Wilson  - - 

2616.  S675 

365.  368. 

Ireland. 

Bodkin  - - 

to  2677, 
3738  to  2741. 

871.  273.  273. 

8753- 

West  - - - 

3083,  3084. 

397- 

GLASGOW;  to/cCANAD.AS.  EMIGRANTS. 

EMIGR.ATION.  ESTIMATES. 
WEAVERS. 

HEBRIDES;  wife  DISTRESS.  EMIGRANTS 

and  EMIGRATION. 

HOURS  OF  LABOUR  amongst  the  hand-loom 

Foster  & Little 

is- 

46, 

weavers  vtuious,  sometimes  workiog 
18  hours  out  of  34 ; and  during  one 

or  two  nights  iu  the  week,  wor^g  all 
night,  for  wages  varymg  from  4s.  to 
•js,  Qd.  per  week. 

from  13  CO  14  hours  a day,  in  Lancashire, 

Hyett  - - - 

8339- 

345- 

for  wages  from  4 s.  to  5 r.  C d.  a week 

from  14  to  16  hours  a day,  in  Carlisle,  for 

Hunton  - - 

283.3,  sSa-f. 

wages  equal  to  5s.  6 d.  a week  ~ 
in  Ireland;  women  and  children  working 

464. 

44J8- 

12  hours  per  day  for  ad.  and  3d. ; men 
8d.  andiod. 

IRELAND ; the  expense  at  wliidi  paupers  ore 

O’Driscoll 

1017. 

I9fj. 

maintained  in. 

Fide  LABOUR.  PEASANTRY  of  IRE- 

Dixon  - • 

350a. 

35«. 

LAND,  Ac.  SUBSISTENCE. 

it  would  be  beneficial  to  remove  able* 

bodied  paupers  from. 

Vide  EMIGRATION. 

unemployed  population  in,  the  cause  of 

distress  ana  disturbance. 

O'Driscoll 

1027  to  1034. 

1-27. 

■ population  of  Ireland,  and  rate  of  in* 

crease.  Vide  POPULATION. 

■■  the  redundant  papulation  of,  shews  the  1 

Parnell  - - 

necessity  for  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  to  carry  on  a system  of 
emigration  at  the  public  expense. 

Vide  EMIGRATION.  POPULATION. 

Malthus  • • 

3094. 

320. 

the  effect  of  Bounties  for  the  Fisheries 

Malthus  - • 

and  Linen  Manufactories  of. 

Parnell  • • 

434S. 

453- 

the  evil  effects  of  joint  tenantry  in 

1 Wilson  - • 

3fil6  to  262^ 

265. 

1 

3O93  to  8&)0 

iGf).  2(^. 

advanU^eouB  results  of  an  improved  sys* 

Maltlins  ' - 

33«8  to  3333 

320,  321. 

tern  in  the  management  of  property  in 

■ . low  rate  of  wages  of  labour  in,  and  the 
consequtneei  thereof. 

Dixon  - - 

9481. 

Wilson  - - 

863y.  30IQ. 

267.  S93. 

Brown  - - 

379s. 

271. 

West  - - - 

3078,  3073. 

397- 

Malthus  > - 

3338. 

Niiiuno  • - 

Murphy  - - 

3905. 

384. 

Tighe  - - - 

4397- 

Parnell  - - 

4349- 

Elmore  - • 

4413- 

464- 

4 L 4 
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NUMBER 

PAGE 

FBWCIFAli  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

of  Oio 

of  the 

QUESnON. 

EVIDENCE. 

IRELAND : the  want  of  capital  in,  to  employ 
the  labouring  closaes. 

L.  Foster  - - 
Bodkin  - - 
Malthus  - - 
Strickland 

■379a.  aooo. 
3366.  3339. 
35'9- 

308. 

275,  276. 
316.  321. 
334- 

Low  far  the  introduction  of  capital  into, 

would  at  present  absorb  the  redundant 
labourers  in  agriculture. 

Malthus  - - 

3aC5- 

316- 

little  cbance  of  improTcment  in,  unless  a 

regulated  system  of  emigration  be  esta- 
blished to  remove  the  redundant  popu- 

Malthus  > - 

3301. 

33«l  to  3333. 

318. 

320. 

■ injurious  effects  of  living  upon  potatoes  in 

Malthus  - - 

3238- 

3406  to  341 G. 

314- 

326. 

probable  effects  of  poor  laws  upon 

Malthus  - • 

3337.  3334. 

313,  314- 

Emigrants  from,  to  the  Canadas,  aid  their 

friends  to  join  (hem. 

Buchanan 

877.  878. 

III. 

present  state  of  the  Emigrants  from,  sent 

out  by  GovemmeDt  to  the  Canad^. 

Robinson  - - 

4256. 

415  to  43t- 

parts  of,  exposed  to  great  distress.  Vide 

CLEARING  OF  ESTATES.  DIS- 
TRESS. DISTURBANCES,  and 
PEASANTRY  OF  IRELAND. 

— ■ ■ . ■ Grand  Jury  levies  in,  abuses  in  tlieir  ap- 
plication in  some  cases. 

Wilson  - - 

3039,  3040. 

295- 

amount  of  Grand 

Jury  levies  in  Galway. 

Wilson  . - 

3018  to  3034. 

294- 

1 from  its  great  natural  capabilities,  might 

be  made  richer,  in  proportion,  than 
England. 

Malthas  - - 

3433. 

3«7' 

— — advantageous  effects  of  a well-regulated 
system  of  emigration  from. 

Malthus  - - 

3358  to  3360. 

322- 

LABOUR,  agricultural,  is  at  times  a resource 
to  a manufacturing  pnpulaiion,  thereby 
increasing  the  temporary  difficulties  of 
country  labourers. 

Foster  & Lillie 
Arch. Campbell 
Drummono  - 
Turner  - - 
Maxwell  - - ' 
Fitzhugh  - - 
Hunton  - - 
L.  Foster  - - 

, 37-  52'  55‘ 

178.  190. 
247- 
531. 
6a6. 

3J98,  2199. 
3848. 

3»50-  3t54- 

55,  56. 
62. 

82. 

86. 

227. 

281. 

307,  308. 

-■  - agricultural,  partly  paid  out  of  the  poor 
rates. 

Titmer  - - 
Moody  - 
Bradbury  - - 
Durrell  - - 

553. 

587  & 388. 
1316.  IS19. 

“97. 

82. 

84. 

142. 

141. 

roaoufficturing,  occasionally  paid  out  of 

poor  rates  m England. 

Moody  - - - 
Turner  - - 

305  to  311. 
434.  445.  431. 

66,  67. 
74-  7t>- 

455.  535-  561- 

81,  8s. 

- diminished  demand  for,  in  manufacturing 
districts,  the  cause  of  distrew  to 
weavers,  Ac. 

Foster  & Little 
Arch.Campbe 
Turner 
Northliousc 
1 Tail  & Wilson 
Alcs.Canipbc 
' Fielden 
Hyetl  - - 
Hunton 

iCo.  162. 
182. 

462-  465- 

G44  to  6G7. 
813,  814. 

'835- 

1962.  1976. 

235 1- 

2848,  2849.  ■ 

53- 

55- 

77- 

88.  go. 
106. 
198. 

2Q9,  210. 

250. 

261. 

» - tlie  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
baa  diminlahcd  the  temporary  demand 
for  certain  kinds  of. 

Foster  & Litt 
Mondy 
Turner  - - 
Alex.Campbe 
Fielden  - - 
of  Cliotrr 

Hyctt  - - 
Hunton 

! 39-  1G5.  168. 
369.  370- 
437-  544- 
1 1736. 

1963.  J990. 
2271. 

- 3328. 

- 2839.  384C. 
2874.  3898. 

48-  53i  54- 
70. 

74.  81. 
186. 

20g.  21 1. 
238. 
244- 
380. 

2S2.  284. 
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1*RIKCIPAL  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

NUMBER 

QUESTION. 

PAGE 
of  the 

EVIUENCI~ 

LABOUR)  llie  want  of  demand  for,  in  inanulhc- 

Foster  & Little 

6.  I4S  to 

taring  districta.  induces  weavers  and 

Northhouse  • 

638.  639.  bpS. 

others  to  seek  for  relief  la  Emigration. 

Fitshugh  - - 

2339. 

230. 

Bubop  uf  Cliulcr 

2270. 

Hunton  - - 

2849,  2850. 

281. 

of  tlie  workmen  in  Great  Britain  lessened 

Foster  A Little 

48, 

in  value,  and  their  condition  deteriorated 
bv  the  influx  of  Irish  poor  seeking  em- 
pToynjeot, 

Arch.  Campbell 

185.  187. 

Kennedv  - • 

229,  030.  243. 

60,  61. 

Unimmond 

951.  271,  279. 

63,  64. 

Moudr  - - 

68. 

Turner  - - 

460.  557,  558. 

77.  89. 

Alex.  Campbell 

1775-  1787- 

189.  tgi. 

Bithop  of  CbestM 

9383,  9284. 

939,  940. 

Mallhus  • - 

3214  to  3218. 
33*3.  33*4- 
34*«- 

312,  313. 
320. 
3*7- 

— redundancy  of  in  Great  Britain,  the  cause 

Turner  - - 

of  distress,  and  increase  of  poor  rates. 

Bradbury  - • 

I9I6  to  IS18. 

Alalthus  * - 

3358. 

3>5- 

the  redundancy  of,  and  its  low  value  in 

Arch.  Campbell 

Ireland,  turcc  the  poor  to  seek  rcliei  in 
Emigration  toGreat Britain, and  other 

Kennedy  - - 

60. 

Drummond 

places. 

Alex.Campbcll 

1771.1784.1847 

189,  190.  199. 

Parnell  - - 

4347-  4349- 

901. 

452- 

Bishop  of  Cheater 

2983. 

Dixon  - - - 

9498.  9501. 

958. 

Wilson  - - 

9639- 

267. 

Uodlcin  - • 

s8oi.  2803. 

275,  276. 

1<.  Foster  - . 

3184. 

310. 

Malthiu  - • 

331410  3927. 
3383- 

3394-  3396- 

3t2,  313. 
390. 
3*5- 

Strickland 

3524,  3533- 
3539-  3552- 

334a  335- 
336. 

Murphy  • - 

383.  385- 

Marshal  - - 

4917. 

4240  to  4a45- 

410. 

Tighe  . - . 

43oC. 

Rice  • • • 

4386  to  4329. 

449.  430- 

the  want  of  demand  for,  in  Ireland,  the 

CBOse  of  distress  and  disturbances 



_ 



Vide  DISTRESS.  DISTURBANCES. 

PEASANTRY  OP  IRELAND,  Ac. 

its  influence  upon  the  manufacturing  pros- 

Maltlius  - • 

3381  to  3391. 

3»7.  318. 

perity  of  the  nation,  when  redundant. 

. the  importance  of  the  people  employed  in. 

Malthus  - • 

3281.  3992. 

317.  318. 

being  in  a prosperous  condition. 

■ - ..  when  redundant  in  agricultural  parishes 

Moody  • - 

581  10584. 

84. 

in  England,  injurious  to  tlie  nation. 

Bradbury  - • 

1916  to  IS18. 

142. 

in  parts  of  Ireland,  if  half  the  labourers 

Dixon  - - - 

C591. 

259. 

were  removed,  enough  would  remain  to 
do  the  work. 

- when  redundant,  the  removal  of  the  la- 

Drummond  - 

bourers  who  cause  it,  will  Improve  the 

Moody  - • 

391. 

67. 

condition  of  those  who  remain,  and 

Turner  - • 

thereby  lessen  the  poor  rotes. 

Bradbury  • - 

1218,  1919.' 
650.  698. 

142. 

Nortlihouse 

88.  92. 

Bitluip  of  Chester 

2282. 

Malthus  - • 

3259  to  3261. 
3274.  3981. 

315. 

316,  317. 

- ■ . low  price  of,  will  not  force  the  sale  of 

Malthus  • - 

3279. 3280. 

3»7- 

manufactured  goods  beyond  a certain 
point. 

the  small  farmers  in  Ireland  oRen  pay 

Dixon  - - • 

24S0.  2489. 

their  rent  by  hiring  themselves  a part 

Strickland 

of  the  year  to  their  landlord,  or  oibers. 

Wilson  - - 

9641. 

267. 

Tighe  - - - 

4391  to  4205- 

44«- 

550- 

4 M 

{continued.) 
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LABOUR;  duration  of,  excessive,  vttfeHOUliS 
OF  LABOUR. 

Weavers  and  otliera  losing  their  ordinary  Foster  & Little 

employment  in,  ore  not  able  to  get  Huntun  - 
work  in  other  temporary  occiipaDons. 


- demand  for,  in  the  British  Colonies 


Barnard  - 
Inglis 

LAND : sales  of,  to  settlers  on  the  principle  of  Mount  - 
payment  br  annual  instalments. 

Vide  CAN.\Da  company.  RESERVES 
OF  LAND  FOR  THE  CLERGY. 

system  followed  in  paru  of  Ireland,  on  Stanley  - 

granting  leases  of. 

waste,  the  quantity  and  comparative  fer-  Bodkin  - 

tility  thereof  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Nimmo  • 
with  estimates  of  expense  for  locating  Strickland 
paupers  thereon.  L.  Foster 

Cooling  - 
Wills  - . 

Tredgold 
J.  M.  Marshal 

— — opinions  as  to  tlie  probability  of  culii-  Malthue  • 
vating  waste,  by  pauper  labourers,  so  Nimmo  • 
as  to  repay  the  expense  incurred,  and  Strickland 
without  increasing  the  evils  of  a redun  • L.  Foster 
dant  population. 

abundance  of  fertile,  in  Uie  Colonies  un-  Robinson 

appropriated  and  applicable  to  the  Sewell  - 
location  of  Emigrants. 

present  state  of  the  land  recently  settled  Robinson 

by  Irish  paimer  Emigrants  under  the 
direction  of  Government  in  Canada. 

' ®ode  of  settling  in  Canada  - . . Robinson 

■ the  cultivation  thereof,  by  free  labourers  Carlisle  • • 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  not  pro-  WMte 
fitablc  to  the  capitalist,  from  tlie  nigh 
rate  of  wages. 

— ■'  quantity  of,  necessary  to  be  granted  to  Robinson 

each  pauper  Emigrant  in  Canada.  Marshal 

Felton 

Buchanan 

LANDLORDS:  in  certain  English  parishes.  Turner  - 
would  find  it  their  interest  to  contribute  Burrell  - 
to  the  expense  of  removing  tlicir  rc> 
dundant  able-bodied  paupers  to  the  Bradbury 
British  Colonies.  La  Costo 

Hulton  - 
Adams 

- ' and  in  Ireland  .....  nixon  - 


Paper  given  in 
by  Spring  Rice, 
Esq.  M.P. 
West  - - 

• Weavers  in  Glasgow  inbabit  thoir  houses  Foster  & Little 
without  any  present  hopeof  beingablu 
to  pay  the  furthcoming  rent  to. 


3C42  to  3663. 
3688,  3689. 
3973  to  3977- 
4353- 

407O  to  4078. 
4106  to  4113. 

4050  to  4063. 
4161. 


3804  to  2819. 
3456  to  3459. 
3483  to  348U. 
359^2  to  3599. 
37  n to  372O. 
3801  to  3845. 
4013  to  4041. 


3340  to  3343- 
3435  to  3478- 
3488  to  3497. 
3597- 


4250.  4255.  I 
4257  to  4260. 

^ 4275. 

4361  to  4273. 
4276,  4«77- 


I 1833- 

I 1564.  1565- 

2090.  3092. 
3348,  3249. 
2506  to  2508. 
aS>5.  2318. 
9576. 

2584  to  2591. 
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NUMBER 

PAGE 

PlUNCtPAL  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

of  ibo 

of  (lie 

1 QUESnON. 

EVIDENCE. 

LEGISLATURES,  Colunial;  are  disposed  (o 
f;rant  facilities  in  aid  of  regulated 
Emigratioa. 

Strachan 

Robinson 
Sewell  • 

io68,  io6g. 
HI7  to  1119. 
3(J3>  to  3O38. 
4007,  4008. 

131. 

>35- 

350,  35»- 
39’- 

Colonial,  would  object  to  an  unlimited 

and  unregulated  Emigration  of  pauper 
kbourers. 

Strachan 

.•1975. 

388. 

LONDON  COM>UTTEE  for  tbe  relief  of  dis- 
tressed Manufacturers,  aftbrd  a tem- 
porary assistance  to  the  distressed 
Wearers  in  Scotland. 

' Arch.  Campbell 
Northhouse  - 

217. 
, 658. 

58. 

89- 

<'9 

- offer  £.  25,000.  to  promote  the  object  of 
EmiOTatioo,  provided  twice  that  sum 
will  be  added  thereto  by  Government. 

' Buliop  of  Clmler 

3252,  2253. 

235- 

-■  think  that  Emigration  is  the  clieapest  and 

most  effectual  remedy  for  those  in  dis- 
tress for  wont  of  employment 

Bidiop  of  Cliesler 

2254. 

t 

*35- 

the  Reports  made  to  from  different  parts, 

shewing  the  extent  of  distress  among 
die  manufaoturing  poor. 

Hyctt  - 

2342. 

245- 

the  mode  in  which  relief  was  granted, 

and  the  mode  of  investigating  adopted 

by- 

Hyetl 

23+3  to  2350. 

249. 

■ the  good  effects  of  their  exertlona  felt  - 

Fielden  - 
Hulton  - 

' 1972.  1973- 
1981. 
2137. 

210. 

222. 

MACHINERY ; necessary  for  handloom  weaving 
(except  the  wheel)  is  furnished  by  the 
weavers  in  Glasgow,  where  diey  work 
by  die  piece. 

Foster  & Little 

15-  30-  32. 

46.  47. 

' — — as  the  use  of,  has  been  extended,  the 

temporary  distress  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers  has  increased. 

Fielden  - 
' Bighoj)  of  Clieslet 
Campbell 
Foster  A Litde 
Drummond  • 
Moody  • > 

Norihnoute  - 
Hunton  - 

2039,  2040. 
2262. 
1756. 

58,  59.  74- 
284. 

324  to  328. 

653.  654. 

' 0829.  2866. 
2906. 

214. 
9.37- 
i8i>. 
47.  48. 
6.3. 

C7,  <58. 
88. 

2S0.  282. 
284. 

applied  to  the  power-loom  for  weaving ; 

enoblea  less  than  one-third  of  the  la- 
boiircrsoble  to  produce  die  same  quan- 
tity of  cloth,  as  was  done  by  Itand- 
loom  weavers  in  the  same  time. 

Fielden  • 
Foster  & Litde 

20,<i9. 

162. 

215. 

33. 

when  labour  is  displaced  bv,  the  Emigra- 
tion of  the  unemployed  labourera  be- 
comes expedient,  when  no  other  demand 
exists  for  their  lahour. 

Malihua  - 

3277.  3421  to 

3424- 

3*7- 

397. 

one  pair  of  power-looms  can  do  die  work 
of  tlx  band-looms. 

Foster  & Litde 

167. 

54- 

' it  is  about  8 years  since  the  power-loom 
was  introduced  at  Glasgow  forweaving. 

Foster  & Litde 

73- 

48. 

the  introduedon  of,  will  be  ultimately 

advantageous. 

Malthus  - • 

3272  to  3276. 
3281,  3289. 

3lfi. 

3t7- 

_ the  hand-loom  weavers  in  Glasgow  are 

convinced  of  die  necessity  or  cncou-  ' 
raging theimprovoment  of,  os  a nadonal 
policy. 

Foster  & Little 
Northhouse  • 

75.  78.  80. 
685. 

48. 

U«- 

the  perfection  of,  advantageous  to  any 

country. 

Maldius  • 

327a.  3274- 

3>6. 

' ■ ■ if  wages  be  augmented,  the  effect  will  be 
an  increased  use  of. 

Moody  - 
Hulton  - 

355  to  338- 
2128. 

Gg. 

212. 

^iOiUiuueiL) 
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NUMBER 

PAGE 

rBlNClPAL  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

■jf  (be 

of  the 

QUESnON. 

EVIDENCE. 

MACHINERY:  the  unprovemeol  of,  must  be 

Moody  - • 

36a.  364. 

70. 

prof'reuive,  ami  will  supersede  the 
DBod'loom. 

1 umer  - - 

437.  43S- 

74.  75- 

Northlionsc  - 

646  to  648. 

88. 

Hunton  - - 

2858. 

281. 

8870.  2872. 

28s. 

Hiibop  uf  Cbutci 

2291. 

340. 

Hulton  - - 

2085. 

ai8. 

iocreased  demand  for  goods  wove  by 

Foster  & Little 

power-lootn,  would  increase  the  use 

Moody  - - 

67.  69. 

of,  rather  than  raise  the  wages  of  hand* 
loom  weavers. 

Hunton  - - 

3846. 

280. 

power-looms  unequal  to  certain  fabricks 

Moody  - - 

3C8. 

70. 

Hunton  - • 

3844.  3845. 

380. 

tlie  power-loom  must  be  employed,  or 

Foster  & Little 

170.  17s. 

54- 

this  country  must  cease  to  manufacture 
for  other  nations. 

Fielden  - - 

1969- 

310. 

want  of  improved,  in  Ireland,  prevents 

the  mtroauction  of  capital  to  employ 

Elmore  - - 

4409' 

464, 

the  poor. 

— better,  might  have  been  introduced  into 
Ireland,  had  the  money  granted  to  the 
Linen  Board  been  properly  employed. 

Elmore  - - 

4426. 

46G. 

, may  be  kept  bock  in  a country  where 

Malthus  - - 

316. 

population  is  redundant. 

tax  upon,  proposed  by  a Society  for 

Wills  . - . 

3796  to  3798. 

36^ 

bettering  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
poor. 

MANUFACTURES ; tendered  dieaper  to  the 

Foster  & Little 

17s. 

54* 

consumer  by  the  mtroduction  of  power- 
loom  machinery. 

. rentof  land  paid  from  the  wages  received 

Leslie  Foster 

307- 

by  persons  employed  in,  rather  than 

Bishop  ot 

2377.  3281. 

239- 

from  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Chester. 

state  of  the  population  employed  in.  In 

the  diocese  of  Chester. 

Bishop  of 
Chester. 

2363. 

237- 

. 1 - ■ cheap  labour  is  necessanr  to,  and  the 
loss  of  ingenious  or  skilled  workmen  is 

Alex'  Campbell 

1750.  1761. 

184.  187. 

injurious  to  their  prosperity. 

when  demand  for,  nrisca,  there  exists  a 

Alex' Campbell 

1834. 

196. 

power  to  increase  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. 

persons  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  em- 

Fitzhugh  - - 

. 

331. 

ployed  in,  desirous  to  emigrate. 

- persons  employed  in,  their  good  conduct 

Bishop  of 

3362. 

237- 

under  disUcss. 

Chester. 

2316. 

343. 

Increased  quantity  of,  made  from  cotton, 

produced  at  a less  expense  in  wages. 

Fielden  - - 

1067.  1068. 

209,  210. 

1^3-  >994- 

211. 

low  prices  of,  extend  their  use,  and  increase 
their  consumption  to  a certain  point. 

Fielden  « • 

1994- 

21t, 

MARRIAGES;  theconsequencesofimprovident, 

Malthus  - • 

337J.  3378. 

323.  324- 

ought  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  poor. 

MORTG.4GES ; the  pauper  Emigrants  n oukl  be 

Foster  & Little 

114  to  117. 

50. 

willing  to  pass,  on  their  lands  and  im- 
provements to  secure  die  repayment  of 
any  loon  advanced  to  them  to  dcfVny  the 
expense  of  their  passage  and  location. 

Tait  £c  WdsoQ 

788  to  800. 

104,  105. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  5 land  in,  is  not  so  good 

Scott  - - - 

2445- 

235- 

ns  in  parts  ot  Nova  Scotia. 

— part  best  adapted  for  Emigrants  between 

Scott  - - - 

2446. 

355- 

the  sources  of  the  St.  John  River  and 

the  Miraiiiichi,  which  opens  into  the 
Bay  of  Fumly. 

■ 
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NUMBER 

PAGE 

PRINCIPAL  HEADa 

WITNESSES. 

of  ibe 

of  tbe 

QUESTION. 

EVIDENCE, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK;  much  land  in,  liable  to 
be  eacheflted  to  the  Crown  from  failure 

Soott  • • • 

2448,  2449. 

955. 

in  the  engagements  of  settlers,  to  whom 
loi^o  grants  have  been  made. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES;  recommended  as  a 

. 

301,  303. 

place  of  Emigration  for  hand<luom 

weavers. 

proposal  for  sending  labourers  to,  with- 

Clement  - - 

4063  to  411a. 

394-  398- 

out  expense  to  the  Treasury. 

NOVA  SCOTIA:  not  so  acceptable  to  the 

Alex'  Campbell 

>749- 

184. 

Scotch  Emigrants  as  Upper  Canoda. 

Crown  Lands  in,  fit  for  the  location  of 

Scott  - - - 

2385  to  3300. 

952. 

Emigrants. 

24U  to  2413. 

253. 

S446  to  2447. 

255- 

success  of  settlements  in  • • - 

i Scott  ' - - 

2391.  2392. 

25s. 

2417. 

254- 

■ fees  upon  grants  of  land  in  - • 

Scott  . . - 

1 239OW2308. 

252. 

roads  ought  to  be  made  in  - - 

Scott  ... 

2455  “>  2458. 

255- 

■ private  soles  of  land  in,  diowing  that 

Scott  ... 

3405  to  3407. 

253- 

annual  instalments  after  five  or  six  years 
could  be  easily  paid. 

value  of  100  acres  in,  after  five  years  cul- 

Scott  - - - 

2431  to  2434. 

254- 

tlvation. 

— ■ desirous  to  receive  a regulated  Emi> 

• Scott  ... 

S.M2.  1460. 

255.  256. 

gration. 

pauper  Emigrant  would  require  provisions 

Scott  - ■ - 

3461  to  2465. 

256. 

for  two  years. 

' casual  Emigrants  to,  often  go  to  'the 

Scott  ... 

3467,  34C8. 

35ft- 

United  Slates. 

PARISHES,  in  England,  willing  to  charge  thar 

Turner  - • 

74.  75- 

rates  to  raise  funds  for  the  Emigration 

75-  83. 

of  able-bodied  paupers. 

Moody  - - 

60&  614. 

85,  86. 

Smith  - - - 

1054  to  1058. 

130,  130. 

138.  143. 

Burrell  - - 

1147  to  iso3. 

Bradbury  - . 

1313  to  1310. 

149. 

I233i  1234- 
1563,  «564- 

La  Coste  - - 

171. 

■faylor  - - 

1631  to  1634. 

J74.  »75- 

Maine  . * 

1705  to  1707. 

180. 

Hulcon  - - 

3000.  3001. 

910. 

Adams  - - 

3348,  3240, 

234. 

in  England,  would  require  on  alteration 

Turner  - - 

57<J- 

83. 

in  we  law  to  enable  them  to  charge 

their  rates  for  the  removal  of  paupers 
by  Emigration. 

1 allowances  made  by,  for  the  support  of 

Turner  - - 

430. 

74.  75- 

paupers. 

Sraitli  - - - 

1053- 

130. 

Bradbury 

1233,  1234. 
'559-  1562. 

143- 

La  CoBte  - - 

>7t. 

Taylor  - - 

1613. 

174. 

Homewood  • 

1666. 

178. 

Maine  - • 

180. 

Hyett  - . . 

2368. 

251. 

immediate  relief  afforded  to,  by  the  Emi- 

Homewood  - 

1662.1 667.1  C80. 

178,  179. 

gration  of  paupers. 

Maine  * - 

1730.  1731- 

i8t. 

Hunter  - - 

2034  to  3038. 

388,  289. 

Malthus  - - 

3358. 

322. 

Vide  POOR  LAWS.  POOR  RATES. 

PARISH  VESTRIES;  vide  PARISHES. 

POOR  LAWS.  POOR  RATES. 

550. 

4M3 

{foniinued.) 
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PRINCIPAL  HEADS. 


PASSENGERS  ACT;  diSercDce  of  expense  to 
persona  emigrating  to  the  Britjsli  Pro* 
vinccs,  under  the  former,  ond  under 
tlie  present. 

- — necessity  ofbaving  some  security  for  Emi- 
grants,  by  a. 


suggestions  for  forming  a now 

PAUPERS ! able  to  work,  but  for  whose  labour 
there  is  no  effective  demand,  arc  of  ho 
advantage  to  the  country,  but  may  be 
an  expense  to  the  nation. 

desirous  to  emigrate;  state  of  tlioie  in 

America  who  were  sentirom  Hendcom 
parish. 

as  Emigrants,  could  only  be  received  in 

small  numbers,  if  sent  casually  to  Ame- 
rica or  tlie  Canadas. 

sent  from  Ireland,  by  subscription,  to 

Great  Britain. 


- sent  back  from  Great  Britain  t 
at  the  public  expense. 


- expense  of  maintaining  them  in  different 
paru  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Smith  • 
Homewood 
Maine 
Hulton 
Moody 
Buchanan 
Felton 
Rice  - 
Elmore  - 

Arch^  Campbell 
Moody 

Alex.  Cmupbell 
Hulton 
Turner  - 
Moody 
Northhouse 
O'Driscoll 
Burrell 
Bradbury 
La  Coste 
Taylor 
Homewood 
Maine 

Alex.  Pampbell 
Hulton 
Hy, 

Uixon 

Strickland 
Cosway  - 
Beecher 
T'ighe  - 

PEASANTRY  OF  IRF.LAND  i wretched  c 

dition  of  the,  for  want  of  employment. — Vide  DISTRESS. 
CLEARING  OF  ESTATES.  LABOUR,  Ac. 

. their  distress  compels  them  to  rcsnrt  to 
Great  Britain  for  that  employment 
which  tl)ey  cannot  find  at  honiR. — Vide 
EiMIGR.ATION.  LABOUR,  4c. 


Buchanan 
Fitzhugh  • 


Fitzhugb  • 
Malthus  - 


NXmBER 

ufllw 

QUESTION. 


Saj  to  871. 
2135  to  217, ■?. 
eao6  to  2217. 
2231. 

2169.  216G. 
2211.  3225. 
3240  to  32i;S. 


- numbers  of  the,  who  had  means  and  were 
of  good  character,  have  emigrated  at 
their  own  expense,  while  others  of  the 
same  class  d^ire  to  follow. 

• their  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  British 
Colonies. 


• Buifer  much  from  their  exertions  to  sup- 
port the  aged  and  rick. 


Fitxbugb  - 
Dixon  • 
Wilson  - 

Dixon 
Wilson 
West  - - 
FoStlT 
Murphy  - 
Marshal  - 
S.  Rice  • 
Stanley  - 
Wilson 


1058. 

1658,  1659. 
1712. 
2090. 

387 

876  to  893. 
954  to  975- 
43*6* 

4418,  4413. 
4430,  443®* 
211. 

348. 

1786. 

2122. 

424- 

.588. 

€65.  &C. 
1017. 
U49- 
1215. 
1.559- 
1620. 

166G  to  i6C8. 
1701,  170-2. 
1818. 

2082  to  2093, 
23G6. 

2463  to  8490. 
2502. 

3546  to  3550. 
3872. 

4145  to  415G. 

4297- 


2170. 

2501- 

2681. 


2.501. 

SG82.  3060. 
3102  to  3108. 
35O4  to  3567. 
3997  to  3937. 
4317  to  4220. 
4329  to  4333. 

4396- 

3034  to  3036. 


PACE 
of  the 

EVIDENCE. 
106,  107. 


924. 

228,  229. 


Ill  to  1 1 9. 
120  to  123. 


464- 

4C6. 


84. 

90.  100. 
126. 
138. 
J42. 
171. 
174. 
178. 
180. 

19G. 

218,  219. 
251. 
057- 
258. 
336. 
379- 

403-  405. 
442. 


226. 

258. 


958. 

209.  296. 

299- 

338- 

383,  386. 
410. 
4.50. 
4G1. 

99s- 
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NUMBER 

I PAGE 

PRINCIPAL  HMDS. 

WITNESSES. 

of  the 

nf  the 

QUESTION.  ^ 

EVIDENCE. 

PEASANTRY  OF  IRELAND ; in  Wgstmeaih, 

Dixon  - - 

25-n. 

«59- 

if  half  the  labouring  pupuIatioD  were 
removecL  enough  would  remaiQ  to  do 

the  work. 

their  present  state  of  distress  makes  tiiem 

Dixon  • - 

usfjy  to  ssfic) 

s6i. 

reckless  of  the  consequences  of  early 

Wilson  - - 

sb'8g,  'iiSgo. 

269. 

marriages. 

Bodkin  - • 

2771  to  3774. 

274. 

Foster  - - 

3177-  3179- 

310. 

r.n.f.11  fr.v*Ai 

many  cases,  the  cause  of  disturbances. 
Vide  CLEARING  OF  ESTATES. 
DISTURBANCES. 

Dixon  - . 

247.1  to  2490. 

256,  257. 
. ' sfio. 

Vide  SUBSISTENCE. 

3.54C  to  35(11. 

26J. 

Wilson  - - 

3658  to  2G€8. 

2G7,  268. 

ruinous  cfiects  upon  the,  arising  from  tlie 

Dixon  - . 

258.  363. 

failure  of  the  potato  crop. 

Brown  - - 

2730. 

271. 

2739.  2740. 

27:,  372. 

' ■ their  peculiar  distress,  when  renting  land 

Wilson  - - 

3003,  3004. 

293- 

from  middlemen. 

the  Titlie  Composition  Act,  a great  re- 

Wilson  - - 

3031,  3032- 

*94- 

lief  to  the. 

resident  in  the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh, 

and  Antrim,  less  exposed  to  distress 
tliBii  in  otliur  districts,  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital  invested  in  manu- 

L.  Foster  - • 

3»47  ‘03150. 

307. 

factures. 

in  pans  of  Ireland,  subscriptions  have 

Elmore  - - 

4412  to  4414.  1 

464,  4G5, 

been  entered  into  to  defray  tlie  expense 
of  sending  to  England  port  of  the 

pauper. 

POOR  LAWS;  administration  of,  by  select 

Turner  - - 

78. 

vestries. 

573- 

83- 

appeals  to  magistrates  in  cases  of  - 

Turner  - - 

495- 

78. 

— even  a deficient  population  may  become 

Bishop  of 

2319,  2320. 

243. 

burdensome,  under  the  present  admi- 
nistration of. 

Chester. 

should  be  amended,  with  reference  to  the  , 

Hulton  - - 

292. 

taxes  on  cottages,  irom  whicli  paupers 

Bidiop  of  Chester 

3308. 

342. 

have  been  removed. 

Mnitlius  - - 

3t5- 

Cosway  - - 

3873  to  3882. 

380,  381. 

ill  1 1 11 1 |i  II 1 1 1 r 1 1 * ^ 

Bishop  of 
Chester. 

3263  to  3265. 

rishes  in  England.  I 

Foster  & Little 
Kennedy  - - 

' and  suggeatiuns  for  the  improvement  ' 

1 

s 

thereof. 

Drummond  - 

2fiC. 

Alex 'Campbell 

1750.  1771.  1 

184.  189. 

1779  to  1787. 

190.  19>- 

iiuiliility  uf  tliL  u L f R ft.  L 

Alex' 

Campbell. 

185. 

196. 

raise  the  sum  required  to  support  the 

1BI9. 

number  of  poor  lost  year,  requiring 
relief. 

1835. 

198. 

• on  the  introduction  of,  into  Ireland 

Wilson  - - 

3034-  3038- 

395- 



Maltlius  • - 

3227  to  3334. 

3>3>  314- 

Moltlius  - - 

3351  10*3*58. 
3361  103376. 

3‘5- 
323.  to 

3382. 

324- 

1 * *.j*  * ifii  ii*r 

Burrell  - - 

1 >183. 

140. 

resorted  to,  make  tlie  poor  willing  to 

emigrate. 

Vide  PAKISHES.  POOR  RATES. 

PAUPERS,  6tc.  dc. 

4 4 (coniinued.) 
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PRINCIPAL  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

KUMBEK 
of  the 

QUESTION. 

PAGE 
of  the 

EVIDENCE. 

POOH  RATES ; in  some  parts  of  England,  the 
rent  of  pauper  cottages  pmd^om  the. 

Turner  • 

Burrell  - 

1137.  1199. 

Manic  . T T 

i7>9- 

,181. 

. Manufacturers,  who  for  their  own  benefit 

Maxwell 

636. 

■ 87. 

introduce  labourers  into  a parish,  to  be 
made  answerable  tliat  such  do  not 

become  chargeable  upon  the. 

the  beneficial  effects  which  a regulated 

Bradbury 

J295  to  I237. 

^tein  of  Emigration  would  have  upon 

Homewood  - 

i68j. 

Maine 

180. 

Malthus  - 

3551  to  3037. 

Parishes  take  care  to  prevent  strangers 

Turner  - 

336*  to  3376. 
3383. 

441-  521  to  323. 

323.  3*4- 
324. 

76.  80. 

from  obtaining  settlements  upon  the. 

Burrell  • 

1183,  1184. 

140* 

La  Coste 

“95- 

1599- 

14». 

t73- 

' sometimes  applied  Co  the  payment  of 

Labourer's  wages;  etc&LAtoUR. 

contributors  to,  have  lately  often  become 

Turner  - 

poupers  themselves. 

Hyett  - 

3350. 

349'  250. 

Irish  labourers  have  obtained  ielief  from 

Moody  - 

346  to  .348: 

• ■ C8.  ^ 

the,  in  parts  of  England. 

Hunton  t % 

9B64,  2865.' 

982. 

— ■ - Annual  aAiount  thereof  in  certain  pnrisliea 

Turner  - 

compared  with  the  population. 

Moody  - 

300-  57®- 

66.  83. 

Smith 

1 1048. 

Burrell  - 

, *>4®- 

La  Coste 

t575* 

Taylor  - 

1613. 

tlomewood  - 

1664. 

Adams  - 

2246’. 

Buliti{>  of  Ohrster 

2963. 

Cosway  - 

3867. 

Beecher  • 

4132.  4134. 

40a. 

POPULATION ; if  a portion  of  the,  were  re- 

Foster  & Little 

161. 

53- 

moved  by  Emigration,  the  remainder 
would  find  employment. 

1 part  of  the,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  must 

have  perished  without  tlie  aid  of  the 
I.ondon  Relief  Committee. 

Northhouse  - 

686. 

91- 

the  exchange  of  an  Irish  for  a native 

Drummond  - 

231,  932. 

®3- 

Scotch,  woukl  depreciate  the  moral 

974  to  278. 

64. 

hobits  of  Scotland. 

increase  of,  promoted  by  the  poverty  and 

Dixon  - 

2567  to  2570. 

961. 

degradation  of  the  Irish  peasant,  to  a 

Bodkin  - 

2771  to  2774. 

certain  extent. 

Wilson  - • 

9688  to  £6go. 

L.  Foster 

3177  to  3179. 

310. 

Malthus  - 

3400  to  3404. 

325,  326, 
458. 

make 

4377- 

increase  <£,  is  greatest  among  the  cottiers 

Murphy  - 

3948  to  3930. 

387. 

in  Ireland. 

■ increase  of,  only  beneficial  wheu  labour 

Bluke  - - 

4386.  4387- 

459- 

call  be  productively  employed. 

is  redundant  in  ports  of  England  and 

Moody  • 

581,  582. 

84. 

Scotland. 

Btirrml  - 

138. 

Bradbury 

19i6,  1217. 

142. 

Hunter  - 

3939- 

989. 

— and  in  Ireland;  vule  IRELAND,  and 
PEASANTRY  OF  IRELAND. 

- — — ■ increase  of,  may  be  restrained  by  degrees 

Bodk'u.  • 

2758,  2759.. 

273 

Malthus 

33*4  to  33'J7- 

320. 

3393- 

325- 
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PHINCtPAL  HEADS.  ^ 

ViTTNESSES. 

NUMBER 
of  (be 

PACE 
of  ttie 

QUE.SnON. 

EVIDENCE. 

POPULATION,  under  the  present  want  of  ca- 
pital in  Ireland,  a Winning  of  the, 
essentially  necessary,  previous  to  the 
introductiun  of  agricultural  improve- 
mente  in  that  country. 

Bodkin  • 

1789  to  2799. 

275- 

- - - - the  amount  of,  in  Irelaod  ... 

— — the  amount  of,  in  England,  Scotland  and  i 
Wales. 

Pomell  - 

Malthus 

Maltbus 

3189  to  3303. 
343.5,  3426. 

300,  301. 

311>  312. 
327. 

in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  has  doubled  in  i 

30  yean,  and  is  still  encreosing. 

■ probable  cifect  of  the  rapid  increase  of, 

upon  the  labouring  classes  of  Great  | 
Britain  and  Ireland.  | 

Dixon  - 
Wilson  - 
Bodkin  - 
Malthus  - 

2525.  2568. 

' s6^. 

1 376a,  3763. 
3313  to  3334. 
3306  to  3310. 

359.  261. 
273. 

3>2i  3t3- 

319- 

when  the  labouring  portion  of,  exists  be- 
yond the  demand  for  laliour,  the  general 
situation  of  the  labourer  is  deteriorated 
even  by  a very  small  excess,  and  a tax 
is  thereby  imposed  on  the  community. 

Maltlius  - 

3239  to  3348. 
3258  to  3361. 

314- 

315- 

the  encrease  of  an  English,  in  the  Colo- 
nies, would  afford  vmuable  markets  for  ' 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

Malthas  - 

3293  to  33OCI. 
33SO.  3365- 

318. 

322,  323. 

ratio  at  which  the,  has  been  encreasing 
in  England  between  i8ii  and  1821. 

Malthus  • 

3427- 

327. 

ratio  at  which  the,  has  been  encreasing  in 

Ireland  at  different  periods. 

Parnell  - 
Malthus  - 
L.  Foster 

3438  to  3431. 
3166  to  3171. 

200,  301. 

327. 

309. 

tlie  excess  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  , 

labour  beyond  the  demand,  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  distress  in  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Malthus 

336a.  3264. 
3388  to  339s. 

3>6- 

3»7.  3t8. 

- - no  state  of  things  can  justify  tlie  perma- 
nent misery  of  the  labouring. 

Malthus  - 

3293. 

318. 

the  excessive  pauper,  in  Ireland,  the 

cause  of  breaches  of  the  law ; vide 
DISTURBANCE. 

S.  Rice  • 

- 

»77- 

the  improved  condiiicm  of  the,  in  the 

Island  of  Hum,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  a large  part  by  Emigration. 
Fide  EMIGRATION. 

Hunter  - 

»934  to  2938. 

288,  389. 

the  interest  of  the  landed  proprietors 

would  be  materially  benefited  by  the 
removal  of  the  extra,  from  Ireland. 

Poster  - 

3»57- 

308. 

the  proposition  relative  to,  is  erroneous, 

which  maintains,  that  if  children  were 
to  be  born  equal  in  number  to  the 
Emigrants  removed,  there  would  still 
of  necessity  be  a redundant  population. 

. Malthus 

! 

3389  to  3393. 

325- 

■ ' " the  eoDvictioD  of  all  classes  in  Ireland 
is  tliat,  should  be  checked. 

Foster  - 

i 

3»77- 

310. 

the  radical  cure  for  the  superabundant, 

must  first  be  in  Ireland,  where  the  evil 
originates.  ^ 

Alex.  Campbell 
Bltliop  of  Cbeiiur 

1774.  i8a8. 
2283. 

t8y.  197. 
239- 

■■  — — the  excess  of,  in  any  country,  is  always 
to  be  considered  as  relative  to  the 
demand  for  their  labour. 

Malthus  • • 

3432. 

327. 

550. 

4 N 

{c'jntimied-) 
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NUMBER 

PAGE 

PftlNCIPAl  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

of  the 

of  die 

QUESTION. 

EVIDENCE. 

POPULATION ; when  reuundnnt,  prevents  im- 
proved systems  of  cultivating  and 

Moody  - - 

581  to  584. 

84. 

Rice  - - - 

- 

378. 

mana^ng  iamis  from  being  adopted. 

Marshal  - - 

4300  to  4305. 

408,  409. 

Blake  - - - 

4367. 

457- 

increase  of,  promoted  in  Ireland  by  ilic 

Dixon  • - 

3567  to  3570. 

3G1. 

state  of  poverty  and  degradutiun  of 

Uilson  - - 

2<i88  to  sfigo. 

269. 

ibe  peasantry. 

Bodkin  - - 

3771  to  2774. 

374. 

L.  Foster  - - 

3177  to  3179. 

310. 

Molllius  - - 

3400  to  3404. 

335,  396. 

iVlurpliy  - - 

3040  K*  395°' 

386,  387- 

Blake  - - - 

4377- 

458. 

POTATOES;  vide  SUBSISTENCE. 

POWER -LOOM  WEAVING;  cWc  WEAVERS. 

RENT ; the  rise  thereof  caused  by  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  produce  compared  with 
the  cost  of  production,  such  advance 

Malthas  - - 

3340  to  3343. 

321. 

afterwards  causing  the  cultivation  of 
poor  soils. 

■ ■ the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  Poor 
Laws  into  Ireland  upon. 

Malthas  • • 

3239,  3230. 

3J3- 

the  amount  of,  how  paid  in  some  parts 

of  Ireland. 

Dixon  - - 

L.  Foster  - - 

3473  to  3491. 
3147  to  3153. 

256,  357. 
307. 

frequently  not  paid  in  Ireland 

Bodkb  - - 

2777  to  2786. 

L.  Foster  - - 

308. 

Blake  • - - 

4379  to  4389. 

Stanley  - - 

4394- 

460. 

■ ■ in  many  cases,  would  be  actually  in- 

West  - - - 

creased,  if  a redundant  population 
could  be  removed  from  farms  in 
Ireland. 

Stanley  - - 

; 4395- 

461. 

1 

RESERVES  of  LAND  in  Canada ; a con- 

135- 

siderabic  portion  of  those  belonging  to 
the  clergy  are  under  leases. 

— cause  of  tlie  difliculty  of  obtaining  the 

Straeban  - - 

1133  to  1131. 

135.  >36- 

rent  due  for  the  leases  of. 

belonging  to  the  Crown,  disposed  of  to 

M'Gillivray  • 

461. 

the  Canada  Company. 

SAVING  BANXS  : have  been  fintnd  more  use- 

Bishop  of 

3311,  2313. 

343. 

ful  among  the  manu&cturing  poor 
living  in  towns,  than  in  places  among 
the  hjUs  of  Lancashire. 

Chester. 

SCOTLAND;  llie  weavers  in  parts  of,  suffer 

Alex'  Campbell 

great  distress. 

Hyeit  - - - 

3334  to  3336. 

244. 

■ — - the  Em^ration  of  a part  of  the  weavers 
b distress,  would  imord  relief  to  tliose 

.Alex’  Campbell 

1739  to  >745- 

183. 

who  remain  in. 

amount  of  charitable  contributions  for 

relieving  the  poor  in  parts  of. 

Arch'*  Campbell 

>85-  »93- 
ip7  to  200. 

S6, 

Vide  DISTRESS.  LONDON  RELIEF 

Alex' Campbell 

1759  to  1754- 

185. 

COMMITTEE,  4c. 

* 

348. 

inability  of  tlie  residcni  gentry  to  relieve 

the  ilistressed  weavers  in. 

Alex'  Campbell 

iSio. 

196. 

— defects  m the  law  of  settlement  in  - 

Kennedy  • - 

23c)  to  24(1. 

Maxwell  - - 

630  to  63G. 

86,  87. 

AJex' Campbell 

1788. 

igt- 

SETTLEMENTS  in  PARISHES;  labourers 

Arch’'Cam|>bell 

300  to  303. 

Iron)  Ireland  have  in  Scotland  become 

Kennedy  • - 

paupers,  allcr  having  obtiuncd. 

Drummond*  • 

974  to  278. 

Mn.\wdl  - - 

630.  63  >• 

86,  87. 

.Alvx'CaiiiphcU 

1764  to  1766. 

187,  :88. 

»775- 

• i8g. 
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NUMBER 

PAGE 

FRINCrPAL  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

of  tlie 

of  Uie 

QUESTION. 

EVIDENCE. 

SETTLEMENTS  in  PARISHES;  labourers 

Moody  - - 

Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the 

United  Empire,  occasionally  become 
a source  of  expense  to  particular  ' 

Hulton  • . 

2117,91 11.2222. 

221,  222. 

parishes  or  counties  in  England,  with- 
out obtaining. 

Hunton  - • 

2864,  2865, 

282. 

— — " — labourere  from  Ireland  in  England,  by 

Turner  - - 

77.  78. 

apprenticesliips  and  otlter  means,  have 
obtained. 

Huuton  - - 

2863. 

281. 

agricultural  tUstricts  aro  now  more  alive 

Turner  - - 

82. 

than  formerly,  to  the  consequences  of 

Hurrell  - - 

”94.  ”95- 

14>- 

strangers  obtaining. 

Hulton  • • 

2102  to  2105.- 

320. 

Hunton  - * 

2904,  2905. 

284. 

no  reciprocity  between  the  law  of,  in 

Kenneily  - - 

62. 

England  and  in  Scotland. 

SETTLERS ; as  Emigrants  from  the  United 

Kingdom,  in  the  British  Colonies. 

Vide  CANADA.  CAPE  OF  GOOD 

HOPE.  EMIGRANTS,  &e. 

STATISTICAL  DETAILS;  shewing  the  num- 

Arch''  Campbell 

54.  55- 

ber  of  persons  forming  Emigration 
Societies  in  Renfrewshire  and  Lanark* 
shire,  who  have  petitioned  Pariiaiocnt 
for  aid  to  enable  Uicm  to  remove  to  the 

Northhouse  - 

638,  639. 

87. 

British  Provinces  in  North  America. 
Vide  .Appendix,  for  Petitions  from  persons 

desirous  to  Emigrate,  but  now  residing 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

rnunty  of  Renfrew  dependent  for  aid 

Arch^  Campbell 

185. 

sO. 

on  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  die 

Alex'  Campbell 

J7.54- 

185- 

unemployed  Operatives. 

shewing  tlie  receipt  and  expenditure  of 

the  Commitice  of  tlic  county  of  Ren- 
frew appointed  lor  the  relief  of  ihe 
unemployed  Operatives  in  iSay. 

Arch''  Camplicll 

217. 

58. 

— respecting  the  income  and  expenditure 

Moody  . - 

ig6  to  315. 

65  to  C7. 

of  the  liand-loom  weavers  ciiicAy,  in 

different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  prior 

359.  361. 

69.  70. 

to  February  1827. 

Norlhliousc  - 

100  to  104. 

Hunton  • • 

. 

285  to  287. 

■ respecting  tlie  number  of  houses  occupied 

Turner  - - 

. 

182. 

by  different  descriptions  of  poor  per- 
sons in  the  severm  townships  of  tlie 
p^arish  of  Wil.mslow,  in  the  county  of 
Cheshire. 

- respecting  the  number  of  unemployed 
weavers  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Wilt- 

Hyett  - - - 

. . - 

245  to  948. 

shire,  Gloucesteraliirc  and  Scotland. 

respecting  the  paupers,  whether  agricul* 

turallabourcrs  or  otherwise,  in  diferent 
parishes  in  England ; 

Shipley,  in  Sussex  ... 

Moody  - - 

576  10  582. 

83.  84. 

587  to  590. 

84. 

West  Grinstead,  in  D’  - 

Pulborougli,  in  D*  - - -J 

Burrell  - - 

3892. 

13O  to  138. 

.Smaidcn,  in  D®  • 

Cosway  - - 

382,  383. 

Oundle,  in  Northamptonsliire 

Smith  - - - 

1048  la  1054. 

129- 

Chertsey,  in  Surry  - 

I'elthani,  iu  Middlesex 

La  Coste  - - 

! »5S.5  to  1.589. 

i7>.  173. 

Taylor  - - 

1 ltil3  to  1620. 

174. 

Meadcorn,  In  Kent  ... 

Homewood  - 

1(5/;5  (0  1692. 

178,  i7.g. 

Bilsington,  in  D®  ... 

Cosway  - - 

, 38K7  to  3883. 

378  to  381. 

Mildenhail,  in  Suffolk  - 

.Adam  - - - 

224(1. 

2.14- 

Carlisle,  in  Cumberland 

28.31  to  2843. 

280. 

2IMI5.  287C. 

38s. 

2893. 

283. 

Southwell,  in  Nottinghamshire 

Beecher  - - 

4’3®'  4t34* 

403. 

Thurgerton,  in  D® 

D®  . - - 

4138.  4144. 

403- 

to  4146. 

404. 

4 N -2  (rtjni/nwi'rf.) 
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NUMUER 

PAGE 

PRINCIPAL  KEADK. 

WITNESSES. 

of  liie 

of  Ibe 

QUESTION. 

EVIDENCE. 

STATISTICAL  DET<ULS;  exhibiting  a plan 
for  (he  repayment  of  provisions  fur* 
nished  to  the  Emigrants  in  Canada, 
after  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  lo- 
cation. 

Felton  • - 
Buchanan 

*514- 

167,  168. 
301,  303. 

— — — D*  • for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Francis  • • 

Carlisle  - - 

- * ■ 

169. 

303.  305. 

— exhibiting  instances  of  pauper  Emigrants 
having  accumulated  considerable  pro- 
perty in  a short  period  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Thompson 

1S89. 

304. 

■ D*  - for  Canada  - - - - 

Robinson 

4256. 

4»5to  431- 

shevring  the  price  of  labour  in  Cape 

Town  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Eaton  - - • 

ip4i  to  1943. 

S07  to  308. 

D*  - in  Van  Diemen's  Land 

Barnard  - - 

. 

306. 

D*  - in  New  South  Wales  ■-  - - 

Clement  - - 

4107  to  4113. 

397»  398- 

relative  to  a property  in  the  County  of 

Mayo,  with  the  rental  thereof. 

delivered  in  by 
Spring  Rice, Esq. 
lamember  of  the 
1 Committee. 

978,  379. 

* T- 

ft 

■ - D*  - in  Limerick  - - . 

Stanley  - - 

4394  W 439C. 

460,  46a. 

D*  - in  Westmeath  - 

Tigbe  - - • 

4286  to  4392. 

440  to  441. 

relative  to  the  Islands  of  Hum,  Tiree, 
South  Uist,  Benbicula  and  Coll,  form- 
ing part  of  the  Hebrides. 

Hunter  - - 

S933  to  2936. 
3943  lo  9950. 
29(10  to  3963. 
2966.3972,2973. 
2981.  2985.  1 

388. 

289. 

389,  290. 
390. 
sgt. 

- relative  to  victualling  Emigrants  on  the 
pa^ge  from  Cork  to  Quebec. 

Robinson 

3614. 

347>  348- 

— ' shewing  the  estimated  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  pauper  labourers,  in  Novem- 
ber i82(>.  who  had  been  located  in 
Canada  by  GovenunenC,  in  1825. 

Robinson 

3621. 

349i  350- 

' resMcting  the  territorial  surface  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  and  adjacent  Is- 
lands : exhibiting  the  q^uantity  of  cul- 
tivated land,  of  waste  land  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  of  all  other  kinds  unfit 
for  the  production  of  grain,  veget^les 
or  grasses. 

Couling  • • 

3711. 

358  to  361. 

the  estimated  extent  of  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
land. 

L.  Foster  - - 

3599- 

343> 

■ shewingthecomputed  expense  of  locating 

a pauper  family  on  waste,  or  good  un- 
cultivated land  in  the  United  Empire. 

Couling  - • 
Wills  - . - 

37*6. 

3845, 

363,  364- 

373.  374- 

' shewing  the  prices  of  wheat  and  rate 

of  mvnnts  wages,  as  settled  by  the 
magistrates  in  Kent  and  Gloucester,  in 

1732- 

Wright  - . 

* 

376,  377- 

■ exhibiting  a scale  of  provisions  for  a 

mechanics'  family  of  four  persons  in 
New  South  Wales  i die  proportionate 
number  of  different  tradesmen  recom- 
mended to  be  sent  thither,  and  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  wages.  . 

Clement  - • 

411s. 

398. 

— respecting  the  tonnage  of  shipping  en- 
nged  in  the  timber  trade  between  die 
United  Kingdom  and  die  British  North 
American  Provinces,  widi  an  estimutc 
of  the  expense  of  the  passage  of  a 
pauper  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  Emi- 
grant. 

Buchanan 

455- 
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PAGE 

FfilNClFAL  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

of  the 

of  the 

question. 

EVIDENCE. 

STATISTICAL  DETAILS ; exhibiting  an  tfs- 
tituate  of  the  expense  of  locating  a 
pauper  family  from  Ireland  in  Canada. 

Buchanan 

4397.  4398. 

463,  464. 

SUB-LETTING  OF  LAND  IN  IRELAND  { 
the  interats  of  the  landlord  and  mid- 
dleman dierein. 

Bodkin  - • 
Blake  • • - 

2596.  2597- 
874a.  3747. 
438 «. 

364. 

073. 

459- 

- — policy  of  the  comnnin  law  respecting  - 

Blake  - - - 

4360.  43G3. 

457- 

Act  against;  is  beneficial  to  the  occu- 
pying tenant. 

Bloke  • - - 

4355- 

456- 

Blake  - - - 
Blake  - • > 

4336- 

4360. 

. operations  of  that  Act  with  respect  to 

existing  leases. 

457- 

Act  against,  gives  full  power  to  the  land- 
lords to  prevent  the  sabdivisioa  of  the 
land. 

Bloke  - - - 

4372-  4375- 

458. 

Act  against,  by  preventing  sub-letdng, 

many  persons  who  formerly  held  land 
are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Blake  - - - 

4.-184. 

459- 

proposed  improvement  in  the  Act  against 

Rice  • - - 

. . - 

279- 

Act  against;  will  often  be  inoperative 

wicliout  a regulated  system  of  Emi- 
gration. 

Murphy  - - 

3960-  3962. 

387. 

difficulty  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 

the  Act  against,  with  respect  to  exist- 
ing contracts. 

Rice  - - - 

43»9-  4315- 

446. 

SUBSISTENCE  ; the  value  of  the  labour  of  the 
poor  influenced  by  the  cost  of. 

Foster  & Little 

84.  8j- 

1 *9- 

(•  • ^1  ^11  . n . ^ 

Northhouse  * 

. 1 of  the  Irish  in  Glasgow,  is  very  miser- 
able. 

- D*  - 

738  to  748.  j 

96. 

of  the  Irish  in  Glasgow,  is  chiefly  po- 
tatoes. 

Alex.  Campbell 

J790- 

tgi. 

of  the  Crofters,  in  the  Hebrides,  at  pre- 
sent consists  chiefly  of  potatoes  and  a 
little  oatmeal. 

Hunter  - - 

2965. 

290. 

D”  • of  tlie  tenants  in  certain  parishes  of 

Westmeath. 

Tighe  - - • 

4290. 

440. 

. of  the  Emigrants  during  their  passage, 

and  upon  their  location  in  the  colonies. 

Buchanan 

Felton  - - 
Francis  • - 
Robinson  - - 

4398- 

>5>4- 

3C13.  3614. 

301. 

463,  464. 
167,  1G8. 

169. 

347.  348. 

of  a mechanic’s  family  in  New  South 

Wales. 

Clements  - - 

4112. 

398. 

of  the  labourer,  sliould  be  of  a superior 

quality  of  food. 

Malthus  - - 

3237  ‘0  3239- 
3290. 
3406. 

314. 

318. 

336. 

— - - when  the  labourers  are  fed  on  cheap  food 
like  potatoes,  as  in  Ireland,  the  increase 
of  populuion  is  promoted  by  the  fitci- 
lity  of  obtaining. 

Maldnis  - - 

3203. 

31a. 

D*  - in  New  Spain,  according  to  Hum- 

Malthus  - - 

3304  to  3036. 

31a. 

estimate  of  the  expense  of,  for  paupers 

in  Ireland.  ViiJe  PEASANTRY  IN 
IRELAND. 

O'Driscol 
Dixon  - - - 

lot?. 

850a. 

ts6. 

858. 

D*  - in  Scotland  - 

F*«/« SCOTLAND.  SETTLEMENTS. 

Nortlihouse  - 
Hunter  - 

G60  to  666. 
8960,  3961. 
2973- 

89,  90. 
289,  ago. 
ago. 

550. 

4N3 

(fonlinuid.) 
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PAGE 

PRINCIPAL  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

of  tbe 

of  the 

QUESTION. 

EVIDENCE. 

SUBSISTENCE,  estimate  of  the  expense  of,  for 

paupers  in  England. 

Vide  ESTIMATES  and  PAUPERS. 

- - of  the  lowest  class  of  labourers  in  some 

Dixon  - - 

parts  of  Ireland  is  potatoes  and  bolter* 

263. 

milk  in  Summer,  and  in  Winter  salt 

Wilson  - . 

265. 

and  water. 

268. 

Vandeleur  - 

301- 

Bodkin  - - 

«734-  2739. 

- 271. 

2740. 

272. 

' tlievalueofthefumiturcofafanulj^oftbe 

lowest  description  of  l^ourers  in  parts 

Wilson  - - 

305s. 

39(5. 

ot  Ireland  would  not  be  worth  los. 

' of  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  Carlisle  is 

2837. 

280. 

principallv  potatoes  and  a little  butter- 
milk and  nerrings. 

TAXES  on  Cottages  in  agricultural  districts 

242. 

should  be  piud  by  landlords. 

Cosway  - - 

3875  to  3886. 

380.  382. 

chargeable  on  cottiers  in  Ireland  should 

4334. 

450. 

be  paid  by  landlords. 

' should  be  imposed  on  landlords  of  cot- 

Maxwell.  - . 

86. 

tages  in  Scotland,  fur  the  support  of 

636. 

87. 

those  manufacturing  labourers  intro- 
duced from  other  districts,  when  they 

Maldius  - - 

3271. 

31C. 

become  paupers.  1 

for  defta^ng  the  expense  of  removing  ^ 
reduodant  labourers,  under  the  circoin-  | 

Malthus  - • 

3360. 

323- 

stances  cOriten>]ilatcd  for  preventing 

the  vacuum  being  filled  up,  would  be 
justifiable  as  a national  object. 

landlords  of  Ireland,  as'  a body,  would 

Wilson  - - 

3068. 

296. 

not  like  such  a tax  on  their  land. 

D"  in  Scotland 

Alex'  Campbell 

1772. 

189. 

on  commodities  of  subsistence  and  com- 

Wills  ... 

3796  to  3798. 

3O9- 

fort  proposed  to  be  transferred  to 
steam  power  and  machinery,  by  an 
Association  in  London,  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  manufacturing  and 

agncullural  labourers,  &c. 
Vide  Appendix,  page  576. 

TIMBER,  trade  in,  between  tlie  United  Kingdom 

Buchanan 

. 

455- 

and  the  North  American  provinces.  ^ 

Robinson 

3G75.  3676. 

354- 

trade,  likelv  to  be  encreased  when  the 

Robinson 

3688.  3689.  ' 

354- 

Welland  Canal  is  finished. 

kinds  of,  most  generally  found  in  die 

Robinson 

3695  to  3701. 

355- 

forests  of  Upper  Canada. 

UNITED  STATES : poor  persons  going  thidier 

Moody  - - 

387.  388. 

7t.  72- 

in  great  numbers  as  Emigrants,  are  ex- 

posed  to  great  misery  in  tlie  sea-port 
towns  before  they  obtain  employment 

in  the  interior. 

price  of  labour  is  very  fluctuating,  vary- 

Moody  • - 

394- 

72. 

ing  from  half  a dollar  to  a dollar  a day, 
in  the. 

labour  of  a weaver  now  below  that  of  a 

Tail  & Wilson 

8oi. 

105. 

common  labourer,  in  some  parts  of 
the. 

the  expense  of  removing  from  die  densely 

Moody  - - 

395-  408. 

7*1  73- 

peopled  pares  on  the  sea  coast  to  the  ' 
newly  stulcd  States,  is  greater  tlian  it 
would  be  to  an  emigniiit  from  Great 
Britain  to  Canada. 
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NUMBER 

' PAGE 

FIUNCIFAI.  H£ABS, 

WITNESES.  1 

of  lh« 

1 «f  llie 

QUESTION. 

EVIDENCE. 

UNITED  STATES,  maUy  ItiHh  Emigntpts  otlcn 
ultimately  settle  in  Canada,  who  work 
some  time  on  the  new  roads  and  canals 
now  making  in  the. 

Moody  - . 
Felton  - - 1 
Weadierley  - | 

3Q6- 

963  to  965. 
994  to  997- 

73. 

121. 

125. 

there  are  laws  requiring  security  to  be 

given  that  foreign  Emigrants,  without  | 
capital,  should  not  become  chargeable 
in  New  York. 

Moody  - - 
Buchanan  - | 

409- 

875  to  877. 

73- 

111. 

■ ■■  — the  Irish  Emigrants,  without  capital,  arc  , 
the  most  miserable  part  of  tlie  white 
population  of  the. 

Moody  - - 

401. 

73- 

cotton  manu&ctories  are  increasing  in 

tile. 

Moody  - - 
Fieldca  • - , 

403- 

1968. 

73- 

310. 

■ the  power-loom  for  manufacturing  cotton 

goods  is  much  employed  in  the. 

Moody  - • 
Helden  - - 

405,  406. 
jg6(). 

73- 

VACUUM  made  by  the  Emigration  of  part  of  the 
population  from  Great  Britain,  will  be 
filled  up  by  the  influx  Irish  la- 

bourers. 

Arch’’ Campbell 
Kennedy  - • 

> Drummond  - 

Moody  - - 
Turner  - - 
Alex'  Campbell 
bishop  of  Cliestci 
Malthus  - - 

' 839- 

238,  339.  345. 
350  to  356. 
372  to  283. 
343,  344- 
474,  475- 
*763  to  1764. 
2283.9389,3390. 
3214  to  3333. 

S8.  59. 
61.  62. 

63. 

64,  65. 
68. 

77- 

187,  i88. 
239,  240- 
31a,  313. 

made  by  the  Emigration  of  part  of  the 

popul^un,  Means  exist  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  prevent  its  being  filled  up. 

Kennedy  - - 
Maxwell  - - 
Burrell  - - 
Alex'  Campbell 
Malthus  > - 

343. 

639  to  636. 
1184  to  1187. 
1774.  1788. 
3257-  33fi» 

to  3378. 

63. 

86,  87. 
140,  141. 
189.  19>- 
315,  3*3* 
334. 

it  is  tlie  interest  of  the  landlords  in  Ire- 
land now  to  remove  their  redundant 
teoantry,  and  to  take  care  tliat  measures 
are  adopted  to  prevent  the  filling  up 
of  the. 

Dixon  - - 

Wilson  - • 
Bodkin  - - 

L.  Foster  - • 
Malthus  - - 
Rice  - - - 
Blake  - - - 

2584  to  2589. 

2594.  2595- 

1 3674. 

1 8748.  3758. 
9768  to  2793. 
3160  to  3166. 
333t  to  3251- 
4320  to  4323. 

4370  to  4378. 

263, 

364. 

268. 

272,  373. 
374,  375- 
308,  309. 
313  to  3»5- 
447.  448. 
458. 

VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND ; proposed  to  receive 
Emigrants  in. 

Berpacd  & Bvouvbu 
Ingiis  - - - 

4030  to  4063. 

303  to  307. 
394- 

WAGES  ofhand-loom  weavers  working  from  12 
to  16  liours,  by  the  piece,  from  4s.  6</. 
to  "j$.  per  wcM. 

Foster  Se  Little 

15. 

46. 

working  from  18  to  19  hours,  4«.  at  some 

kinds  of  work  from,  4s.  to  fir.  per 
week. 

- D*  - 

*4- 

46. 

■ ■ - - s«.  Crf.  per  week  tlie  average  nett  earnings 

- D*  - 

153-  1 

53- 

■ earning  and  means  of  subsistence  4$.  to 

6s,  per  week. 

Drummond  • 

347- 

63. 

' working  la  to  14  hours  a day,  the  nett 

average  are  from  4#.  to  54.  per  week 
at  Blackburn. 

Moody  - • 

359- 

69. 

nett  average,  54.  6d.  per  week  for  the 

first  rate ; 3#.  1 1 il.  for  tiie  second  rate, 
and  3(.  •jld.  for  die  tided  rate. 

Hunton  - - 

2833.  2893. 

c8o.  383. 

an  industrious  man  could  eamys.aweck 

Turner  - - 

463. 

77- 

working  from  13  to  14  hours  a day,  ave- 
rage wages  44.  to  54.  Gd.  per  week. 

HyeU  - ' 

2339. 

245. 

working  in  Glasgow  16  hours  a day  34. 6</. 

per  week,  and  with  a fondly  of  five 
persons,  $s.  Od.  to  64.  per  week. 

Nortlihousc  - 

687.  , 

088.  690. 

9t- 

9>,  92. 
{continued.) 
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NUMBER 

PAGE 

PRINCIPAL  HEADS. 

WITNESSES. 

of  tbe 

«r  the 

QUESTION. 

EVIDENCE. 

WAGES  have  come  to  tbe  smaitestsum  at  which 

Foster  & Little 

97  to  101. 

Uie  Weaver  can  live,  from  the  great 
numbcrofl  obourera, and  therefore  ^eap 
food  would  benefit  the  einplojers,  and 
not  the  workmen. 

Belden  - . 

8021. 

2t3- 

of  hand-loom  weavers  from  1800  to  1805, 

97.  98. 

46. 

were  30i.  aweek,  and  are  now  6^. 

to  5«. 

of  persons  employed  in.  power-loom 

Moody  - - 

361. 

70. 

weaving  according  to  their  strength 
and  skill;  young  women,  5s.  7«.  8(. 

and  to*,  per  week;  warpers,  d*  10s. 

to  13  s.  d'^;  waip  dressers,  men,  ac- 

cording  to  their  strength,  skill  and 
quality  of  the  cloth,  sot.  95  s.  30  s. 

and  40#.  a week. 

women  and  children,  in  coarser  goods, 

Fieldcn  - - 

9014  to  3039. 

213. 

obtain  irom  7 (.  to  8 1.  aweek. 

oriiand-loomweaverswfaen  reduced  below 

Moody  - - 

C6. 

the  cost  of  customary  subsistence,  made 
up  from  Poor  Rates  in  England. 

81,  83. 

Tumor  - - 

549,  550- 
561,  563. 

83. 

suggestions  to  prevent  Poor  Rates  being 

charged  with  a part  of. 

Vide  POOR  RATES. 

Turner  - • 

80,  81. 

Wright  • - 

3847  ^ 3865. 

374  to  378. 

- in  Scotland,  unless  voluntary  benevolence 

Foster  ie  Little 

97  to  101. 

intervene,  intense  misery  must  oRen 
arise  from  the  reduced  rate  of. 

Northhouse  • 

649,  650- 

8ft. 

reduced  by  the  competition  in  trade,  and 

Foster  & Little 

by  increased  use  of  machinery. 

Moodr  - - 

6g. 

Turner  - - 

463. 

77 

regulated  by  the  number  of  persons 

applying  to  be  employed,  and  when  the 

Foster  & Little 

18. 

46. 

applicanteareredandunLtherateisfixcd 

Turner  - - 

solely  at  the  pleasure  ot  the  employers. 

5^9  lo  545- 

80  to.  8s 

• - - - attempt  made  in  Cork  to  establish  a 

Murphy  - - 

3909  to  3936. 

384,  385- 

minimum  of. 

— . Minimum  of,  proposed  to  be  established 

Wills  - - - 

368,  369- 

by  an  association  in  London. 

383J  to  3845. 

373- 

of  agricultural  labourers  in  Wilmsiow,  in 

Cheshire,  6$.  n week,  with  board;  from 

Tu™,  . - 

533- 

81. 

IS.  3d.  to  2«.aday,witliout board, and 
by  piece  work. 

parish  allowance  to  a man,  ills  wife,  and 

Tumor 

533' 

81. 

3 children,  would  be  i3c.  Gal.  in  wages, 
and  from  the  poor  rates. 

in  Shipley  in  Su.«sex,  the  general  rate  of 

Moody  - - 

3»7- 

84- 

labour  is  9 s.  aweek,  excepting  hay- 

time  and  harvest. 

if  a femily  be  supported  by  parish  allow- 
ance, 2 /.6s.  would  be  the  dlfTereoce  be- 
tween thatallowance  and  wagesio  a year. 

Moody  - - 

588. 

84. 

in  West  Houghton  in  Lancashire,  are 

Holton  ■ .. 

3130. 

223. 

14s.  a week. 

' in  West  Grinstead  in  Sussex,  los.aweek 

Burrell  • - 

t>75- 

140. 

in  winter. 

vc^  disproportionate  between  die  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  classes, 

Bisliop 

2»97  to  2300. 

241. 

causing  tbe  workman  in  diSereul  coun- 

ties  to  seek  relief  under  very  different 
rates  of  wages. 

of  agricultural  labourers  reduced  by  tlie 

Turner  - - 

79- 

competition  of  unemployed  weavers. 

Maxwell  - • 

626. 

86. 

H unton  - - 

■iM- 

281. 

of  cotton  spimicrs  higher  than  cotton 

Alex'  Campbell 

1737- 

186. 

weavers,  from  the  liourH  oi  Inbour  being 
longqr,  and  the  employment  more 

imbcailliy. 
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E^^DE^•CE. 

WAGES  in  different  Dritish  Colonies. 

Fide  EACH  COLONY.  GAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOPE,  Htc. 

in  parts  of  Ireland. 

Fide  DISTRESS.  PEASANTRY  OF 
IRELAND.  SUBSISTENCE,  Ac. 

— ' of  labour  in  Great  BritaiD  depressed  by 

99g, 

the  influx  of  Irish  labourers  seeking 

Drummond  - 

employmmt. 

Moodv  - - 

343.  344- 

€8. 

Fide  DISTRESS.  EMIGRATION.  IRE- 

Turner  - - 

475.  47fi- 

77.  78- 

LAND.  LABOUR.  PEASANTRY 

557.  .558- 
1787. 

83. 

OF  IRELAND. 

Alex'  Campbell 

191. 

llhtuipcf  Chester 

3994. 

240,  241. 

Rice  - - - 

4397- 

449' 

Parnell  - - 

4349- 

452.  453- 

the  low  rate  of,  in  Glasgow,  offers  little 

temptation  to  die  Irish  logo  thither. 

Northbonse  - 

739- 

' of  weavers  in  Scotland  often  advance 

Arch'^Campbell 

183. 

56- 

a little  in  the  spring. 

Alex'  Campbell 

1744- 

183. 

of  labour  are  greatly  deteriorated  by 

Malthus  - - 

3258  to  3361. 

315- 

a very  small  excess  of  die  supply 
beyond  die  demand,  and  the  removm 
of  such  small  excess  would  restore 
wagtis  to  a fair  scale. 

' and  profits  often  rise  together  when  the 
value  of  the  whole  commodity  rises 
from  the  state  of  the  demand,  as  there 
is  then  a greater  value  to  divide  be- 
tween the  capitalist  and  the  labourer. 

Malthus  - - 

3283. 

317. 

WASTE  LANDS  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 

Bodkin  - - 

9804  to  2833. 

976,  277. 

different  opinions  as  to  the  effect  of 

Multbus  • - 

3340  to  3348. 

321,  32  a. 

dieir  cultivation  upon  the  permanent 

Nimmo  • - 

328  to  331. 

relief  of  the  poor. 

iitnckJand 

34S0  to  3558. 

33  J to  337. 

L.  foster  - - 

34>-  343- 

Couling  • - 

37U  to  37^9- 

358  to  368. 

Wills  - . ♦ 

3801  to  3845. 

3^  to  373- 

Tredgold  • - 

4014  to  403a. 

391.  399* 

Marsltol  - - 

4211,  4213. 

4*9. 

WEAVERS,  work  by  the  piece  ... 

Foster  & Little 

16. 

46. 

Moody  • - 
Northnouse  - 

359-  36 1. 

69.  70. 

loa,  103. 
285,  287. 

Hunton  - - 

- 

wages  of;  wrfe  WAGES. 

great  vicissitudes  since  1800,  in  the 

Foster  & Little 

«7.  98,  54  to  56 

46,  47* 

wages  of. 

Moodv  - • 

377- 

7>- 

Turner  • - 

464. 

77- 

distress  of,  distinct  from  that  of  cotton 

Foster  A Little 

19. 

spinners. 

Turner  • • 

416. 

73- 

Ales'  Campbell 

*757' 

186. 

of  plain  calicoes,  in  worse  condition  than 

Moodv  • - 

363  to  3(53. 

70. 

weavers  of  fancy  goods. 

Hyett  - - - 

9329  to  2334. 

244. 

reasons  why  the  condition  of  those  em* 

Foster  A Little 

54  to  Gs. 

ployed  on  the  band-loom  arc  not  likely 

Fiddeii  - - 

iu62  to  idfla. 

909. 

to  be  permonendy  improved. 

tgCg  to  1971. 

Hunton  - - 

>993  to  1995, 
3894  to  9906. 

an. 

284. 

temporary  distress  of  hand-loom,  greatly 

Arch*  Campbell 

relieved  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 

Kennedy  - - 

224,  325. 

the  aid  of  the  London  Relief  Com- 

Moody  - - 

296  to  30U 

fi.5.  6‘j. 

mitice. 

Alex'  Campbell 

17.59  to  1754- 

185,  186. 

Fitfe  LONDON  RELIEF  COMMITTEE. 

Ficlden  • - 

1818,  >8iq. 

iqd. 

t6u3  to  iflna. 

909. 

Hultun  - - 

3>37- 

923. 

550. 

40 

(corUinued.) 
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Hyett  ■ 
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WELLAND  CANAL ; will  create  an  encrcosed 
demand  for  labour  in  Upper  Canada, 
when  completed,  by  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  produce  to  market,  and 
the  clearing  of  land. 

Robinson 
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354- 
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